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In  accordance  with  what  is  believed  to  be  the  general  desire 
of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  Ykar-Book,  it  is 
published  at  an  earlier  date  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 

It  need  hardly  be  repeated  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
bring  the  information  up  to  date,  it  is  believed  successfully.  This 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
the  Government  officials  of  foreign  countries,  the  authorities  of 
our  own  Colonies,  and  of  India,  her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  representatives  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  not  to 
mention  numerous  private  individuals,  to  all  of  whom  I  beg  to 
convey  my  warmest  thanks. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  this  year.  The  headings  to 
the  pages  have  been  so  altered  as  to  render  the  book  much 
easier  of  consultation  than  before.  The  various  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  year  as  a  result  of  international 
arrangements  have  been  embodied,  involving  additions  to  the 
British,  JTrench  and  German  Empires.  Heligoland  has  disappeared 
from  the  British  Empire  and  Zanzibar  has  been  added,  as  well 
as  other  extensive  areas  in  Africa.  By  favour  of  the  United 
States  Census  Department  I  am  able  to  give  the  results  of  the 
Census  taken  in  June  last.  In  many  other  respects  important 
improvements  have  been  made. 

I  have  to  thank  those  who  have  favoured  me  with  suggestions, 
which  are  always  welcome. 

J.  S.  K. 

Office  of  ♦  The  Statesman's  Yeab  Book,' 

29  &  30,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 
January  26,  1891. 
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III.    The  Partition  of  Africa,  Jantuiry  1891. 


The  following  table  has  been  compiled  for  the  Statesman's  Year- 
book by  Mr.  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.  :— 


British  Africa : 

Gambia    .... 

Sierra  Leone    . 

Gold  Coast 

Lagos  and  Yomba   . 

Niger  Territories  and  Oil  Rivers' 

British  Gninea 

Cape  Colony  (with  Pondo  Land 

and  Walvisch  Bay) 
Basuto]and 

Natal        .... 
Zulu  and  Tonga  Lands     . 
British  Bechnanaland 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
Zambezia,  Nyassaland,  ko. 

British  South  Africa     . 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 
Ibea,  to  6*  N.  latitude      . 
Rest  to  Eg>'ptian  frontier 
Northern  Somal  Coast 
Sokotra    .... 


British  .East  Africa 

Mauritius,  &c.  . 
St.     Helena,    Ascension,    an<l 
Tristan  da  Cunlia 

Total  British  Afriwi      . 

French  Africa: 

Tunis 

Algeria 

Sahara 

Senegambia  <old  possessions)  . 
Gold  and  Benin  Coasts    . 


Area 


2.700 

16,000 

46,600 

21.070 

290,000 


375,370 


233,4.30 

9,720 

21,160 

14,220 

43.000 

127,000 

640,000 


988,620 

985 

246,000 

820,000 

30,000 

1,382 


1,097,367 

1,053 

126 


2,462,436 


44,800 

184,500 

1,568,000 

61,000 

7,500 


Fopnlation 


60,000 

180.000 

1,905,000 

3.000,000 

17,000,000 


InhAb.  to  A 
Square  Mile 


22,632,000 


1,700,000 

180,000 

640,000 

180,000 

44,000 

60,000 

1,100,000 


3,794,000 

165,000 
6,600,000 
7,000,000 

240,000 
10,000 


13,015,000 

390.000 

5.000 


39,836,600 


1,500,000 

3,820,000 

1,120.000 

250,000 

250,000 


IncluBiTc  of  Sokoto  (121,000  winare  miles,  9,800,000  inhabitants)  and  Gando  (»8,60O 
■qnare  miles,  61.000.000  iubabitautt),  with  Borgu  and  territories  tributary  to  Sokoto  os  the 
north. 
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Area 


Population 


I  Inhab.  to  a 
I  Square  Mil* 


French  AfiicA—oont. 
Sadan  (remainder)  . 
French  Congo  (and  Gabon) 
Obok  (Bay  of  Tajura) 
Madagascar  and  dependencies 
Comoros  .... 
lUiumon    .... 


Total  French  Africa 

Portnguese  Africa  : 
Portuguese  Guinea  . 
Angob.^    . 
^lozambique     . 
Madeira    . 
Cape  Verde  Islands  . 
St.  Thom6  and  Principe 

Total  Portuguese  Africa 

Spanish  Africa : 
Tetuan,  &c.  (Morocco)     . 
Sahara      .... 
Canaries  .... 
Gulf  of  Guinea' 

Total  Spanish  Africa    . 

German  Africa : 

Togoland  (Slave  coast)    . 
Camarons  (Kamcniii) 
South-West  Africa  . 
East  Africa  (with  Ma(ia)  . 

Total  German  Africa    . 

Italian  Africa : 

Eritrea     .... 

Abyssinia 

Somal  Coast     . 

Total  Italian  Africa 

Summary : 

British  Africa  . 
French  Africa  . 
Portuguese  Africa    . 
Spanish  Africa 


475,500 

230,000 

2,320 

228,600 

760 

970 


2,783,950 


11,600 

603,000 

293,000 

314 

1,190 

420 


909,824  I       5,518,000 


27 

243,000 

2,K00 

930 


246,757  I  444,000 


16,000 
130,000 
324,000 
361,000 

831,000 


56,100 

189,000 

70,000 


315,100 


2,462,436 

2,783,950 

909,824 

246,757 


500,000 
2,600,000 

250,000 
1,760,000 


5,110,000 


660.000 

4,500,000 

210,000 

5,370,000 


39,836,600 

22,013,000 

5,518,000 

444,000 


8,800,000 

18 

2,500,000 

11 

23,000 

10 

3,520,000 

16 

64.000 

84 

166,000 

171 

22,013,000 

8 

150,000 

13 

3.600,000 

6 

1,500,000 

5 

136,000 

433 

111,000 

75 

21,000 

40 

6,000  I  222 

100,000  I  0-4 

288,000  i  103 

50.000  !  54 


»  lacladin^  the  whole  of  Lnmla,  a  portion  of  whioh  will  probably  be  ceded  to  tbe  Congf 
State  as  a  result  of  the  arbitration  of  the  Swiss  GoTemment. 
*  Bf^ain  also  claizni  ■omc  70,000  Equate  miles  on  the  mainland. 
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Summary— ca?jt. 
German  Africii 
Italian  Africa  . 
Congo  St^te  (Belj?ian)     . 
Boer  Republics 
Liberia     .        .        .        . 
Turkish  (Egypt  and  Tripoli) 
UnappropriatcHl 
Great  Lakes     . 

Total  Africa . 


'  UuappropriatcJ  Africa  includes  Morocco  (219,000  square  miles,  6,000,000  inbabitants), 
Borau  -with  Kanem  (80,U0O  square  milesi,  6,100,000  inhabitants),  Wwlai  (173,000  square 
miles,  2,600,000  inliabitanU),  Baginui  (71,000  square  miles,  1,500,000  inhabitauts),  &c. 


Area, 

Population 

Square  Mile 

831,000 

5,110,000 

6 

315.100 

5,370.000 

17 

827,000 

15,000,000 

IS 

l«3,40O 

810,000 

5 

37,000 

1,050,000 

29 

836,000 

7,980,000 

10 

2.021,588 

23,868,400' 

12 

80,350 

— 

— 

11,514,300 

127,000,000 

11 
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THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

Tlie  British  Empire  consists  of  : — 

I.  The  United  Kingdom  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
II.  India,  the  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  Dependencies. 

Beigning  Queen  and  Empress. 

Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and'  Ireland,  and  Empress 
of  India,  born  May  24,  1819,  the  daughter  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Kent,  fourth  son  of  King  George  III.,  and  of  Princess  Victoria 
of  Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg,  widow  of  Prince  Emich  of  Leiningen. 
Ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  uncle,  King  William  IV., 
June  20,  1837  ;  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey,  June  28, 1838. 
Married,  Feb.  10,  1840,  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  ; 
widow,  Dec.  14,  1861. 

Children  of  the  Queen. 

I.  Princess  Victoria  (Empress  Frederick),  bom  Nov.  21,  1840  ; 
married,  Jan  25,  1858,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (Friedrich  I. 
of  Germany),  eldest  son  of  Wilhelm  I.,  German  Emperor  and 
King  of  Prussia  \  widow  1888. 

II.  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  bom  Nov.  9,  1841  ; 
married  March  10,  1863^  to  Princess  Alexandra,  eldest  daughter 
of  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  Five  children  :  Albert 
Victor,  bom  Jan  8,  1864 ;  George,  born  June  3,  1865  ;  Louise, 
bom  Feb.  20,  1867,  married  to  the  Duke,  of  Fife,  July,  1889  ; 
Alexandra,  bom  July  6,  1868  ;  Maud,  lx)rn  Nov,  26,  1869. 

III.  Prince  Alfrfd,  Duke  of  Edinburjgh,  bom  Aug.  6,  1844  ; 
married  Jan.  21,  1874,  to  Grand  Duchess  Mario  of  Russia,  only 
daughter  of  Emperor  Alexander  II.  Five  children  : — Alfred, 
>>oTO  Oct.  15,  1874  ;  Marie,  born  Oct.  29,  1875  ;  Victoria,  bom 
Nov.  25,  1876  ;  Alexandra,  bom  Sept.  1,  1^78  ;  Besitric^,  bom 
April  20,  1884. 

IV.  Princess  ffeiena,  bom  May  25,  1846  ;  married,  July  5, 
1866,  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holst^ih.  Four  children  : 
—Christian,  bora  April  14,  1867  ;  Albert  John,  bom  Feb.  26, 
1869;  Victoria,  born  May  3,  1870 ;  Louise,  born  Aug.  12.  1872. 
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V.  Princess  Louisej  lx)m  March,  18,  1848  ;  married  March 
21, 1871,  to  John,  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  -son  of  the  Duke  of 
ArgyU. 

VI.  Prince  Arthur y  Duke  of  Connawojht,  born  May  1,  1850  ; 
married,  March  13,  1879,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia,  bom 
July  25,  1860.  Three  children  : — Margaret  Victoria,  born  Jan. 
15,  1882;  Arthur,  bom  Jan.  13,  1883;  Victoria,  bom  March 
17,  1886. 

VII.  Princess  Beatrice,  born  April  11,  1857  ;  married,  July 
29,  1885,  to  Prince  Henry,  third  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bat- 
tenberg,  uncle  of  Ludwig  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  Three 
children  : — Alexander  Albert,  born  Xov.  2*i,  1886  ;  Victoria 
Eugenie,  bom  Oct.  24,  1887  ;  Leopold  Arthur  Louis,  bom  May  21, 
1889. 

Cousins  iff  the  Queen. 

I.  Prince  Ernest  August,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  bom  Sept.  21,  1845,  the 
grandflon  of  Dake  Ernest  August  of  Cumberland,  fifth  son  of  King  George 
III. ;  married  December  21,  1878,  to  Princess  Tbyra  of  Denmark,  bom 
September  29, 1853.     Six  children. 

II.  Prince  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  horn  March  26,  1819,  the  son  of 
Duke  Adolph  of  Cambridge,  sixth  son  of  King  Geoi^e  III. ;  field- marshal 
commanding-in-chief  the  British  army. 

III.  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of  the  preceding,  \yon\  July  10,  1822 ;  mar- 
ried, June  28, 1843,  to  Grand  Duke  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. 

IV.  Princess  Ma/ry,  sister  of  the  preceding, Twm  Nov.  27, 1833 ';  married, 
June  12,  1866,  to  Prince  Franz  von  Teck,  bom  Aug.  27,  1837,  son  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Wurteraberg.  Four  children :— 1 .  Victoria,  bom  May  26, 1S67. 
2.  Albert,  bom  Aug.  13,  1868.  3.  Franz  Josef,  bom  Jan.  9, 1870.  4.  Alex- 
ander, born  April  14,  1874. 

The  Queen  reigns  in  her  own  right,  holding  the  crown  both 
by  inheritance  and  election.  Her  legal  title  rests  on  the  statute 
of  12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  3,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  settled  on  the  Princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover  and  the  *  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants.' 

The  civil  list  of  the  Queen  consists  in  a  fixed  Parliamen- 
t-iry  grant,  and  amounts  to  much  less  than  the  incomes  of  pre- 
vious sovereigns.  Under  George  I.  this  sum  amounted  at  times 
to  1,000,000/.  sterling,  but  in  1777  the  civil  list  of  the  King  was 
fixed  at  900,000/.,  and  the  income  over  and  above  that  sum 
from  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Crown  passed  to  the 
Treasury.  Under  William  IV.  the  civil  list  was  relieved  of 
many  burthens,  and  fixed  at  510,000/. 

It  is  established  by  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  2,  that  during  her  Majesty's 

reifl^n  all  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 

"^^ed   Fund,   but  that  a  civil  list  shall  be  assigned  to  the 

In  virtue  of  this  Act,  the  Queen  has  granted  to  her  an 
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annual  allowance  of  385,000/.,  of  which  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  are  directed  to  pay  yearly  60,000/.  into  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Purse  ;  to  set  aside  231,260/.  for  the  salaries  of 
the  royal  household  ;  44,240/.  for  retiring  allowances  and  pen- 
sions to  servants;  and  13,200/.  for  royal  bounty,  alms,  and 
special  services.  This  leaves  an  unappropriated  surplus  of 
36,300/.,  which  may  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  general  expenditure 
of  her  Majesty's  Court.  The  Queen  has  also  paid  to  her  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  in  the  year  1889 
amounted  to  88,376/.,  and  the  payment  made  to  her  Majesty  fox 
the  year  was  50,000/. 

On  the  Consolidated  Fund  are  charged  likewise  the  following 
sums  allowed  to  members  of  the  royal  family  : — 25,000/.  a  year 
to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  25,000/.  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught ; 
8,000/.  to  the  Empress  Victoria  of  Germany  ;  6,000/.  to  Princess 
Christian  of  Schleswig  Holstein  ;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome  ;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Henry  (Beatrice)  of 
Battenberg  ;  3,000/.  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- Stre- 
litz  ;  5,000/.  to  Princess  of  Teck,  formerly  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge  ;  12,000/.  to  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge  ]  and  6,000/. 
to  Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck,  Duchess  of  Albany. 

Tlie  heir- apparent  to  the  Crown  has,  by  26  Vict.  c.  1,  settled 
upon  him  an  annuity  of  40,000/.,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in  1889 
receives  37,000/.  annually  in  addition  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  his  children.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  besides  as  in- 
come the  revenues  of  tlie  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  in  the  year 
1889  was  104,188/.,  exclusive  of  9,413/.  of  arrears,  the  sum  paid 
to  the  Prince  being  63,593/.  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  settled 
upon  her  by  26  Vict.  cap.  1,  the  annual  sum  of  10,000/.,  to  be 
increased  to  30,000/.  in  case  of  widowhood. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers 
of  Great  Britain,  with  date  of  their  accession,  from  the  union 
of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  : — 


lIon$e  qf  Stuart. 

James  1 1603 

Charles! 1625 


CawimoHTttaltk, 

Parliamentary  Executive 
Protectorate  . 


Jloute  of  Stntvrt. 


Charles  II. 
James  II. 


1040 
1053 


IGRO 
1085 


Hmise  of  StwaH-  Orange, 
William  and  Mary         .        .1689 

William  III 1694 

House  of  Stuart. 

Anne 1702 

House  of  Hanover. 

George  1 1714 

George  II 1727 

George  III 1760 

George  IV 1820 

William  IV 1830 

Victoria         .      ^       .        •  1837 
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T.  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

Constitution  and  Governments 
I.  Imperial  and  Central. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  by  its 
Con;ititution  given  to  Parliament.  Parliament  is  summoned  by 
the  writ  of  the  sovereign  issued  out  of  Chancery,  by  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council,  at  least  thirty -live  days  pre\nous  to  its 
assembling.  On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  House  of  Commons 
whilst  Parliament  is  sitting,  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new 
member  is  issued  upon  motion  in  the  House.  If  the  vacancy 
occurs  during  the  recess,  the  writ  is  issued  at  the  instance  of  the 
Speaker. 

It  has  become  customary  of  late  for  Parliaments  to  meet  in 
annual  session  extending  from  the  middle  of  February  to  about 
the  end  of  August.  Every  session  must  end  witli  a  proroga- 
tion, and  by  it  all  Bills  whicli  have  not  been  passed  during  tin? 
session  fall  to  the  ground.  The  royal  proclamation  which  sum- 
mons Parliament  in  order  to  proceed  to  business  must  be 
issued  fourteen  days  before  the  time  of  meeting.  A  dissolution 
is  the  civil  death  of  Parliament ;  it  may  occur  by  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  or,  as  is  most  usual,  during  the  recess,  by 
proclamation,  or  finally  by  lapse  of  time,  the  statutory  limit  of 
the  duration  of  the  existence  of  any  Parliament  being  seven  years. 
Formerly,  on  the  demise  of  the  sovereign  Parliament  stood  dis- 
solved by  the  fact  thereof  ;  but  this  was  altered  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  to  the  effect  of  postponing  the  dissolution  till  six 
months  after  the  accession  of  tlie  new  sovereign,  while  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867  settled  that  the  Parliament  *in  being  at  any  future 
demise  of  the  Crown  shall  not  be  determined  by  such  demise.' 

The  present  form  of  Parliament,  as  divided  into  two  Houses 
of  Lc^slature,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  ilates  from  the 
middle  of  the  foui*teenth  century. 

TJie  IJpper  House  consists  of  peers  who  hold  their  seats — 

1st.  By  virtue  of  hereditary  right ; 

2nd.  By  creation  of  the  Sovereign  ; 

.'^rd.  By  virtue  of  office  —English  bishops  ; 

4bh.  By  election  for  life — Irish  peers  ; 

5th.  By  election  for  duration  of  Parliament — Scottish  peers. 

»  *  Tor  additional  details  see  Yearbook  for  1880,  p.  709  e^  teq. 
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The  number  of  names  on  the  'Roll'  was  401  in  1830  ;  457 
in  1840 ;  448  in  1850 ;  458  in  1860 ;  503  in  1877  ;  and  551  in 
1890,  of  whom  12  were  minors.  About  two- thirds  of  these 
hereditary  peerages  were  created  in  the  present  century.  Ex- 
cliiding  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  peerages,  the  4  oldest  existing 
peerages  in  the  House  of  Lords  date  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  while  5  go  back  to  the  fourteenth  and  10 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1888  2  new  peerages  were  created, 
1  in  1889,  and  1  in  1890.  There  are  besides  5  peeresses  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  their  own  rights  and  3  Scotch  peei'esses,  and 
18  Scotch  and  63  Irish  peers  who  are  not  peers  of  Parliament. 

The  Lower  House  of  Legislature  has  consisted,  since  49  Hen. 
III.,  of  knights  of  the  shire,  or  representatives  of  counties  ;  of 
citizens,  or  representatives  of  cities  ;  and  of  burgesses  or  repre- 
sentatives of  boroughs,  all  of  whom  vote  together.  To  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  37  counties  and  166 
boroughs  each  returned  two  representiitives ;  but  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  total  number  of  constituencies  w;is  only  147. 
The  additions  from  Edward  YI.  to  Cliarles  II.  were  almost 
entirely  of  borough  members.  In  the  fourth  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  the  number  of  places  in  England  and  Wales  for  which 
returns  were  made,  exclusive  of  counties,  amounted  to  210  :  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  about  500.  The  number  of  members 
was  not  materially  altered  from  that  time  mitil  the  union  with 
Scotland  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  45  representatives  of 
Scotland  were  added ;  and  in  1801,  100  Irish  representatives. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  House  thus  averaged  al)out  650, 
till  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885  raised  the  total 
numl>er  to  670. 

By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  Eiio:lish  county  constituencies 
were  increased  from  52  to  S2 ;  and  5G  boroughs,  containing  a 
population  of  less  than  2,000  each,  were  totally  disfranchised, 
while  31  other  boroughs,  of  less  than  4,000  each,  were  i-educed  to 
sending  one  representative  instead  of  two.  On  the  other  hand, 
22  new  boroughs  received  the  franchise  of  returning  two  mem- 
bers, and  24  that  of  returning  one  member.  In  Scotland  the 
town  members  were  increased  from  15  to  23—  making  53  in  all ; 
while  the  Irish  representatives  were  increased  from  100  to  105. 

The  next  great  change  in  the  constituency  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  the  Act  of  1832,  was  made  by  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1867-68.*  By  this  Act  England  and  Wales  were  allotted 
493  members  and  Scotland  60,  while  the  number  for  Ireland 
re^iained  unaltered,  and  household  suftrage  was  conferred  on 

*  For  ilotails  aee  Ykar-Book  for  isSo, 
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boroughs  in  England  and  Scotland.  Latterly,  however,  a  still 
greater  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform  has  been  effected  by 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1884  and  the  Redistri- 
bution of  Seats  Act  of  1885  ;  the  former  extending  to  house- 
holders and  lodgers  in  counties  the  sufTrages  which  in  1867  had 
been  conferred  upon  householders  and  lodgers  in  barougfis,  while 
the  latter  made  a  new  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  into 
county  and  borough  constituencies.  Thus  a  uniform  household 
and  lodger  franchise  was  conferred  on  counties  and  boroughs. 

The  Representation  Act  of  1884  also  introduced  a  ^  service 
franchise,'  and  placed  the  three  kingdoms  on  a  footing  of  equality 
as  regards  electoral  qualifications. 

The  general  results  of  the  Redistribution  Bill  of  1885,  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  M.P.'s  elected  for  counties,  boroughs, 
and  universities  respectively,  are  as  follows  : — 


- 

Enqulnd 

Scotland 

I111CLA.XD 

U.  Kkgdok 

Co. 

253 

187 

Bor. 

237 
297 

Unlr. 

5 
6 

Co. 

39 
32 

Bor.  |Univ. 

Co. 

85 

!64 

Bor. 

16 
37 

Unir. 

2 
2 

Co. 

Bor. 

Univ. 

9 
9 

At  present . 
Formerly  . 

31 
26 

2 
2 

377 

283 

284 
360 

Hence  the  present  total  number  of  members  is  670,  against 
652  who  sat  before  the  passing  of  the  Redistribution  Act.  Scot- 
land has  twelve  new  seats  and  England  six. 

With  regard  to  registered  electors,  the  results  of  the  same 
Act  are  shown  in  the  following  comparative  table  : — 


Counties 

Boroughs 

LiilTcraltics  1    of  Electors 

England  &  Wales 
Scotland 
1890  ■{  Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

2,759.709 
320,585 
649,327 

1,955,584 
239.917 
106,636 

15,454 

15,711 

4.210 

35,375 

4,730,747 
676,213 
760,173 

3.729,621 

2,302,137 

6.067.133 

1883  ■ 

f  England  &  Wales 
Scotland      . 
Ireland 

966,719 

99,652 

165,997 

1,651,782 

210,789 

58.021 

included 

in  the 

boroughs 

2,618,451 
310.441 
224.018 

United  Kingdom 

1,232.368 

1,920,542 

— 

3,162,910 

Thus  the  last  Reform  Bill  has  added  nearly  three  millionij^  of 
electors  to  the  roll,  and  there  is  now  one  elector  to  about  evfery 
six  of  the  population.  ^         ,        / 
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The  number  of  those  voting  as  *  Illiterates/    and  the  total 
votes  recorded  in  1886,  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Eng'.and 

Scot'aiid 

Ireland 

Illiterates     . 

Total  votes  polled  being 

80,430 
3,705,103 

7.708 
447,588 

98,404 
460.906 

Cnitcd  Kingdom 


186.542 
4,603.697 


All  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  must  be  by  secret 
vote  and  ballot,  an  Act  being  passed  annually  to  this  effect. 

The  sole  qualification  required  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament 
is  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  All  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  are  disqualified  from  sitting  as  members  ;  all 
Government  contractors,  and  all  sheriffs  and  returning  officers. 
for  the  localities  for  which  they  act,  are  disqualified  both  from 
voting  and  from  sitting  as  members.  No  English  or  Scottish 
peer  can  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  non-repre- 
sentative Irish  peers  are  eligible. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  present  century  : — 


Reign 

Parliament 

When  met 

When  dlwolved 

Existed 

George  III. . 

l8t 

27  Sept.  1796 

29  Jan.  1802 

T.      K.     D. 

5     4     3 

yf 

2nd 

31  Aug.  1802 

24  Oct.  1806 

4     1  25 

f« 

3rd 

15  Dec.  1806 

29  Apr.  1807 

0     4  15 

»» 

4th 

22  Jane  1807 

24  Sept.  181 2 

5     3     7 

tt 

5th 

24  Nov.  1812 

10  June  1818 

5     6  16 

n 

6th 

4  Aug.  1818 

29  Feb.  1820 

1     6  25 

George  IV. 

7th 

23  Apr.  1820 

2  June  1826 

6     19 

»t 

8th 

14  Nov.  1826 

24  July  1830 

3     8  10 

William  IV 

9th 

26  Oct.  1830 

22  Apr.  1831 

0    5  28 

^^ 

10th 

14  June  1831 

3  Dec.  1832 

1     5  20 

»f 

11th 

29  Jan.  1833 

30  Dec.  1834 

1  11     1 

ft 

12th 

19  Feb.  1835 

18  July  1837 

2    5     0 

Victoria 

13th 

14  Nov.  1837 

23  June  1841 

3     7     9 

9>                        * 

14th 

11  Aug.  1841 

23  July  1847 

5  11  12 

ft 

16th 

21  Sept.  1847 

1  July  1852 

4     8  11 

»» 

16th 

4  Nov.  1852 

20  Mar.  1857 

4     4  11 

» 

17th 

30  Apr.  1857 

23  Apr.  1859 

1  11  23 

>» 

18th 

31  May  1859 

6  July  1866 

6     16 

19th 

6  Feb.  1866 

31  July  1868 

2     5  25 

>f 

20th 

10  Dec.  1868 

26  Jan.  1874 

5     1  16 

21sfc 

5  Mar.  1874 

24  Mar.  1880 

6    0  17 

22nd 

29  Apr.  1880    • 

18  Nov.  1885 

5     6  20 

**                        * 

23i:d 

12  Jan.  1886 

26  June  1886 

0     5  14 

f» 

24ih 

5  Aug.  1886 

The  executive  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
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vested  nominally  in  the  Crown  ;  but  practically  in  a  committee  of 
Ministers,  commonly  called  the  Cabinet,  whose  existence  is  de- 
pendent on  the  possession  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Comxnons. 

The  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  fills  the  position  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  is,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  of  the  Ministry  ;  at 
present  it  is  the  Foreign  Secretary  who  is  Prime  Minister.  It  is 
at  the  Premier's  recommendation  that  his  colleagues  are  ap- 
pointed ;  and  he  dispenses  the  greater  portion  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown. 

The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members : 

1.  Prime  MinUter^  antl  Secretary  of  State  for  Forei{fn  Affairs. — Right 
Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Salhhuri/,  K.G.,  born  1830,  younger  son  of  the  second 
Marquis ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford :  M.P.  for  Stamford, 
1853-68;  succeeded  to  the  title,  1868;  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Jalv 
1866  to  March  1867,  and  again  1874  to  1878  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Forei^rn 
Affairs,  1878  to  1880 ;  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  June  1885.  Appointed  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  August  3,  1886;  Foreign  Secretary,  January  14,  1887. 

2.  Lord  Iligh  Cluincvlhyr.  —  )X\^\t  Hon.  Lord  Jiahhury^  formerly  Sir 
Uardinge  S.  Giffard,  born  182;")!  educated  at  Morton  College,  Oxft^rd: 
called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1850;  Solicitor-General,  1875; 
M.P.  for  Launceston,  1877;  Lord  Chancellor,  November  1885.  Present 
Appointment  August  3,  1886. 

3.  Lord  Prciddcnt  of  the  Council. — Right  Hon.  Viscount  Crtiulrooh, 
formerly  Mr.  (lathornc  Hardy,  born  1814;  educated  at  Shrewshuiy  and  ;it 
Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  Under- Si^cixjtar}'  of  State  for  tlie  Homo  neparimeni, 
1858-69;  President  of  the  Poor  Law*  Board,  July  1866  to  March  18»?7: 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  May  1867  to  Deceoibcr  1868: 
M.P.  for  Leominster,  1856-05;  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford  since  1865: 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1874-78;  elevated  to  the  peerage,  1878; 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  1878;  President  of  the  Council,  November 
1885.     Present  appointment,  August  3,  18H6. 

4.  Ch^incelUyr  (f  the  Exchequer. — Plight  Hon.  George  ■  Joacliim  Gonchen. 
son  of  William  Henry  Goschen,  born  1S31 ;  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Oriel  College.  Oxford;  M.P.  for  Citv  of  London,  1863;  M.P.  for  liipon. 
1880;  M.P.  for  East  Edinburgh,  1885;  .AI.P.  for  St.  George,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  1887;  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1865; 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1S<;0  :  President  of  the  Poor  I^w 
Board,  1863;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1871  ;  Special  Envoy  to  Con- 
stantinople, 1880.     Present  appointment,  January  14,  1887. 

5.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Dtpartme^it. — Right  Hon.  Henry 
Mattheivs,  Q.C.,  bom  in  Ceylon,  1826;  studied  at  Paris  and  Ix>ndon; 
Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  M.P.  for  Dungarvan,  1868;  M.P.  for  East 
Birmingham,  1886.    Appointed  Home  Secretary,  August  3,  1886. 

6.  Secretary  of  State  ftr  War. — Right  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  second 
SOD  of  fifth  Earl  Stanhope,  born  1840:  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  Member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1865 ;  M.P.  for  Mid 
Lincolnshire,  1874 ;  M.P.  for  Horncastle  Division  of  Lincolnshire,  1885; 
Secretary  to  Board  of  Trade,  1875;  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  1885 ; 
I^esident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1885 ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloiiies, 
August  3, 1886.    Present  appointment,  January  14, 1887. 
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7.  Firgt  Lord  of  the  7V<»/w?<ry.— Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  born  1825, 
son  of  William  Henry  Smith,  bookseller,  London;  educated  at  private 
schools;  M.P.  for  Westminster,  1808;  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury', 
1874-77  ;  Kirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  August  8, 1877 ;  M.P.  for  the  Strand, 
1885 ;  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1885  and  1886.  Present  appointment, 
January  H,  1887. 

8.  Sfcrefary  nf  f\taf4i  for  t\n  Coloniet. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Knut*ford 
(formerly  Sir  Henry  Thurstan  Holland),  eldest  .••on  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Bart.,  bom  1825;  ediujatcrt  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridjjc ; 
called  to  the  Bar  of  Inner  Temple,  1849;  Legal  Adviser  at  the  Coloniil 
Office,  1867  to  1870;  Assistant  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1870  74  ; 
M.P,  for  Midhurst,  1874;  M.P.  for  Hampstead,  1885;  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  August  .'i,  1886 ;  created  Lord  Knutsford,  1888. 
Present  appointment,  January  14,  1887. 

9.  Sterdary  of  Stair  for  India. — Right  Hon.  Viscount  Crwr*  (formerly 
Sir  Richard  Cross),  G.C.B.,  bom  1823,  son  of  William  Cross,  of  Red  Scair. 
near  Preston ;  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1849  ;  M.P.  for  Preston,  1857  ;  M.P! 
for  South-West  Lfincashiro,  18(>8;  M.P.  for  Newton  Division,  1885 ;  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  1885;  raised  to  the  peerage,  188G. 
Present  appointment,  Augu.st  3, 1886. 

10.  Fir^tt  lAtrd  of  ihe  Admiralty. — Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamlltovy 
third  son  of  first  Duke  of  Abercom,  born  1845 ;  educated  at  Harrow ; 
served  in  the  Uific  Bri<(ade  and  Coldstream  Guards;  M.P.  for  Middlesex, 
1868:  for  Kaliiiir,  1885;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1885.  Present 
ap[ii)tn:menr,  August  3, 1886. 

11.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. — Right  Hon.  Lord  A$hhourne,  formerly 
Mr.  Edward  Gibson,  Q.C.,  born  1837  :  educated  aii  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; 
callfid  to  the  Irish  Bar.  1860;  M.P.  for  Dublin  Uuiversity,  1875-85 ; 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  1877-80;  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  1885. 
Present  appaintmetjt,  Augubt  3,  1886. 

12.  Ckiff  Secretary  to  the  Ijord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — Right  Hon. 
Arthur  J.  JBalfour,  son  of  James  Maitland  Balfour,  of  Whittinghamc, 
Haddingtonshire,  born  in  1848;  educated  at  Kt^m  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  Private  Secretary  to  Marquis  of  Salisbury,.  1878-80,  attending 
Berlin  Congres* ;  M  J*,  for  Hertford,  1871) ;  for  East  Division  of  Man- 
chest-er,  1885 ;  President  of  Local  Government,  without  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
1885;  appointed  Secretary  for  Scotland,  Augast  3.  1886;  admitted  to 
Cabinet,  November,  19, 1886.     Present  appointment,  March  5,  1887. 

13.  Chancelliyr  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancanter. — Right  Hon.  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  (formerly  Lord  John  Manners),  G.C.B.,  born  1818,  second  son  of 
the  fifth  Duke  of  Rutland ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Buildings,  lilaroh  to  December  1852, 
again  March  1858  to  June  185i),  and  July  1866  to  December  1868 ;  M.P. 
for  Newark,  1841-47;  for  Colchester,  1850-57;  for  Leicestershire,  1858; 
appoint^  Postniaster-General,  1874,  and  again  in  1885.  Present  appoint- 
ment. August  3, 1885. 

14.  President  of  the  Board  of  Tradc^Uight  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Hicki' 
Beach,  bom  1837,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Mlclmel  Hicks  Hicks- Beach,  Bart., 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  February  to  December  1868 ;  M.P.  for  East 
Gloucestershire,  1864;  M.P.  for  West  Bristol,  1885;  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  1874;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1878;  Chancellor  of 
the  Bxcheqaer,    1885  j  Chief   Secretary    for    Ireland,    Aiigiist  3,  1886; 
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resigned  March  5,  1887,  but  retained  seat  in  Cabinet;  retired  January 
18<S8,  but  subsequently  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
succession  to  Ijord  Stanley  of  Preston. 

15.  Lord  Privy  iSpai.— Right  Hon.  Earl  Cadogan.hortL  May  12,  1840; 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  member,  as  Viscount 
Chelsea,  for  Bath,  1873  ;  Under-Secretary  for  War,  1875  ;  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  1878.  Appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1886 ;  admitted  to  tbe 
Cabinet,  AprU  19.  1887. 

16.  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.- -"Bii^t  Hon.  Charles 
Thomas  Ritchie^  born  in  Dundee,  1838;  merchant  in  London;  MP.  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Division  of  London,  1874  ;  M.P.  for  the  St.  George's 
Division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  1885;  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  1885. 
Present  appointment,  August  3, 1886;  admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  April  li)^ 
1887. 

17.  President  of  ths  Board  of  Agrieultare  (created  1889). — Right  Hon. 
Henry  Ck-aplin,  bom  December  22,  1840 ;  M.P.  for  Mid  Lincoln,  186«S  ; 
M.P.  for  Sle^iford  Division  of  Lincoln,  1886  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  1885  ;  appointed  First  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
September  5,  1889. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  heads  of  the  various  Administrations  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover : — 


Prime 
Minlistt'rs 

Robert  Walpole 

James  Stanhope 

Earl  of  Sunderland . 

Sir  Robert  Walpole . 

Karl  of  Wilmington . 

Henry  Pelham 

Duke  of  Newca.stle . 

Earl  of  Bute    . 

George  Grenville     . 

Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham 

Duke  of  Grafton      . 

Lord  North 

Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham    . 

Earl  of  Shelburne   . 

Duke  of  Portland    . 

William  Pitt    .  •     . 

Henry  Addington   . 

WUliamPitt    . 

Lord  Grenville 

Duke  of  Portland    . 

Spencer  Perceval 

Karl  of  Liverpool    . 

George  Canning 

Viscount  Goderich  . 


Dates  of 
Appointment 
Oct.  10,       1714 
April  10,    1717 
March  16,  1718 
April  20,     1720 
Feb.  11, 
July  26, 
April  21, 
May  29, 
April  16. 


1742 
1743 
1754 
1762 
1763 


July  12,  1765 
August  2,  1766 
Jan.  28,      1770 

March  30,  1782 
July  3, 
April  5, 
Dec.  27, 
March  7, 
May  12, 
Jan.  8, 
March  13,  1807 
June  23,  1810 
June  8,  1812 
AprUll,  1827 
August  10, 1827 


1782 
1783 
1783 
1801 
1804 
1806 


Prime 
Ministers 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Earl  Grey 

Viscount  Melbourne 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
Viscount  Melbourne 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
Lord  John  Russell  . 
Earl  of  Derby . 
Karl  of  Aberdeen    . 
Viscount  Palmerston 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Viscount  Palmerston 
Earl  Russell    . 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Benjamin  Disraeli  . 
William  Ewart 

Gladstone    . 
benjamin     Disraeli 
(E  ofBeaoonslield) 
William  Ewart 

Gladstone    . 
Marquis  of  Salisbury 
Wiliiam  Ewart 

Gladstone    . 
Marqiiisof  Salisbury 


Dates  of 
Appointment 
Jan.  11,      182^ 
Nov.  12, 
July  14, 
Deo.  10, 
April  18, 
Sept.  1, 
July  3, 
Feb.  27, 
Dec.  28, 
Feb.  8. 
Feb.  26. 
June  18, 
Nov.  6, 
July  6, 
Feb.  27, 


1830 
1834 
18^4 
183,5 
1841 
1846 
1862 
1852 
1855 
1858 
1851* 
1865 
186li 
1868 


Dec.  9,       1808 

Feb.  21,     1874 

April  28,    1880 
June  24,     1885 

Feb.  6,       188t> 
August  3,  188G 


II.  Local  Government. 

England  and  Wal-eg. — The  system  of  local  government  if  extremely 
complicated,  although  it  has  been  much  simplilied  by4he  Local  Govern- 
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ment  Act  of  1888.  In  England  there  is  in  each  county  a  lord-lieutenant, 
who  represents  the  Crown,  but  whose  duties  are  almost  nominal.  He 
recommends  to  the  Lord  ChanceDor  persons  to  be  put  on  the  commission  of 
the  peace.  There  are  also  a  custos  rotulonim,  or  keeper  of  the  records, 
ii  sheriff,  a  coroner,  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  other  officers.  Before  the 
Act  of  1888  the  management  of  county  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
justices  and  of  a  number  of  *  Boards '  elected  under  various  statutes  for  cer- 
tain specific  purposes.  The  principal  unit  within  the  county  is  the  parish, 
and  of  these  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  about  13,000  ecclesiastical 
parishes,  about  15,000  civil  parishes,  and  about  14,775  highway  parishes. 
The  business  of  the  parish  is  transacted  by  a  vestry,  and  for  poor-law  pur- 
poses the  civil  parishes  are  grouped  into  649  unions,  each  of  which  is 
administered  by  a  board  of  guardians,  elected  by  ratepayers  and  owners 
annually  (see  *  Pauperism  *).  Hural  boards  and  school  boards  (see  •  Instruc- 
tion') still  transact  certain  portions  of  the  county  business.  Supreme  over 
all  is  the  Local  Government  Board  in  London,  the  President  of  which  is  a 
member  of  the  Government.  This  department  was  established  in  1871, 
and  has  wide  and  varied  powers.  The  County  Councils,  created  by  the 
Act  of  1888,  are  subordinate  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  These 
Councils  are  elective  bodies,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  aldermen,  and  coun- 
cillors. The  councillors  are  elected  by  a  popular  vote  for  three  years. 
The  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  councillors,  and  sit  for  six  years,  and  one- 
half  of  the  number  goes  out  in  every  thinl  year.  The  chairman  is  elected 
by  the  Council.  For  the  purposes  of  the  new  Act  England  and  Wales  was 
divided  into  60  administrative  counties,  and  61  county  boroughs  having 
more  than  50,000  inhabitant's,  so  that  with  the  County  of  London  the 
number  of  new  areas  created  w^as  122.  The  administnitive  business  trans- 
ferred from  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  County  Councils  consists  of 
business  as  to  (1)  making  of  rates ;  (2)  borrowing  of  money ;  (3)  super- 
vision of  county  treasurer;  (4)  management  of  county  halls  and  other 
buildings ;  (5)  licensing  of  houses  for  music  and  dancing,  and  of  race- 
courses; (6)  maintenance  and  management  of  pauper  lunatic  asylums; 
<7)  maintenance  of  reformatory  and  indu.strial  schools  ;  (8)  mauagement 
of  bridges  ;  (9)  regulation  of  fees  of  inspectors,  analysts,  and  other  officers ; 
(10)  control  of  officers  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  ;  (11)  coroner's  salary, 
fees,  and  district ;  (12)  Parliamentary  polling  districts  and  registration ; 
(13)  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  and  various  other  matters.  The  con- 
trol of  the  police  is  given  to  the  County  Councils  jointly  with  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  quarter  sessions,  and  there  is  a  standing  joint  committee 
of  the  two  bodies  to  exercise  this  control.  The  metropolitan  police  is, 
however,  under  direct  Government  control. 

In  all  the  great  towns  local  business  is  administered  by  a  municipal 
corporation,  which  derives  its  authority  from  a  charter  granted  by  the 
Crown.  In  1836  the  municipalities  of  the  county  were  completely  reor- 
ganised. A  municipal  corporation  consists  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses,  and  acts  through  a  Council  elected  by  the  burgesses — practically 
by  the  ratepayers.  The  councillors  serve  for  three  years,  one-third  retiring 
finnually;  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  Council,  and  the  mayor,  who 
serves  for  one  year,  also  by  the  Council.  A  municipal  corporation  has 
generally  wider  powers  than  are  conferred  on  the  Count}  Council ;  e.g.  the 
Town  Council  has  the  entire  management  of  the  police.  As  to  poor  law 
and  school  board  administration  in  boroughs,  see  '  Pauperism '  and  <  In- 
struction.* 

Scotland.-^ln  1889  a  Local  Government  Act  was  p&ssed  for  Scotland* 
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which  in  its  main  outlines  followed  the  English  Act  of  the  previous  year. 
The  powers  of  local  atlministration  in  counties  formerly  exercised  by  tlie 
Commissioners  of  Supply  and  Road  Trustees  were  cither  wholly  or  in 
part  transferred  to  the  new  Councils,  which  took  over  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  1890.  Municipal  bodies  exist  in  the  towns 
of  Scotland,  as  in  those  of  England,  but  instead  of  *  aldermen '  there 
are  *  bailies,'  and  instead  of  a  *  mayor '  there  is  a  •  provost.'  There  are  iu 
Scotland  five  kinds  of  burghs— (1)  Burghs  of  barony;  (2)  Burghs  of  repality 
(no  practical  distinction  between  these  two) :  (3)  Royal  Burghs,  representa- 
tives of  which  meet  together  annually  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  •  Convention  of 
Royal  Burghs,'  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  (4)  Parliamentary  Burghs, 
which  by  an  Act  passe<i  in  1871)  are  ennblcMl  to  send  representatives  to  the 
convention :  (6)  Police  Burghs,  in  which  the  local  authority  are  the  I'olice 
Commissioners. 

Ireland. — In  the  counties  local  affairs  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  }.K)pu- 
larly  elected  bo<ly.  The  principal  comity  authority  for  loc^l  govemiurnt 
is  the  grand  jurj-,  which  is  appointccl  under  the  Act  6  &  7  Will.  IV. 
c.  116.  its  powers  end  with  each  of  the  assizes.  In  Ireland  the  towns  are 
partly  corporate  and  partly  governed  by  commissioners.  There  are  cloven 
boroughs  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  whose  powers  are  rc^gu- 
lated  by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108.  The  ordinary  affairs  of  the  borough,  «urh 
as  lighting,  watching,  and  cleansing,  are  administered  by  the  Council, 
which  has  power  to  levy  rates  for  these  purposes.  But  iu  the  luajority  of 
Irish  towns,  as  they  have  no  charter  of  inc<»rporation,  the  local  aflair.s  jire 
administere<l  by  a  body  of  Commissioners,  who  have  powers  generally  to 
discharge  the  usual  municipal  functions,  and  are  empowered  to  levy  rates 
to  defray  the  cost  of  administration. 


Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Cokdition. 

The  population  was  thus  distribut^'d  over  the  various  divisions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  last  census,  taken  April  4, 
1881  — 


I  Divisions 

England  .... 
I  Wales  .... 
I  Scotland.        •        •        • 

Ireland   .... 
I  Isle  of  Man     . 
I  Channel  Islands 
'  Army,  Navy,  and  Mer-") 
j      chant  Seamen  abixwid/ 
I 
I      Total,  United  Kingdom 


Area  in 
sq.  niiics 


50,823 

7,303 

30,417 

32,583 

220 

76 


121,481 


Male^ 


11,%  1,842 

078,060 

1,7J>9,475 

2,533,277 

25,7«0 

4(),321 

215,374 


17,254,101) 


Females 

Tcital 

•ropulHtioiinn 

April  4,  IHM 

12.fi52,084 

082,453 

1,936,098 

2.6  n, 559 

27,798 

47,381 

24,613,926 
1,360,51:5 
3,735,573 
5,174,836 

53,558 
87,702 

215.374 

17,987,373 

35,241,482 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  those  divisions  at 
eRch  of  the  four  decennial  censuses  previouK  to  1881  :— • 
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Division* 

England  . 
Wales      . 
Scotland 
Ireland    . 
Lsle  of  Man 
Channel  Islands 
Army,  Navy,  and  Mer- 
chant Seamen  abroad/ 


1811 

15,002,413 

911,705 

2,620,184 

8,196,597 

47,975 

70,065 

202,954 


1851 


18C1 


1871 


ll6.921,«88  118.954,444   21,495,131 
I  1,0(C),721  I  1,111,780  ;  1,217,135 


I 


2,888,742 

6.574,271 

52,387 

90,739 

212,194 


3,062,294 

5,798,967 

52,469 

90,978 

250,356 


3.360,018 

5,412,377 

54,042 

90,696 

216,080 


Total,  United  Kingdom  127,057.923  ;27,:45,942  '29,321,288   31,846,379 


The  decennial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  ( -  )  per  cent,  at 
each  of  the  last  five  censuses  has  been  as  follows  : — 


England  and  Wales   . 

Scotland    . 
.  Ireland 
I  The  Islands 

1811 

14-52 

10-82 

5-25 

10-83 

;         1S51 

12-65 

10-25 

1  - 19-85 

1       2-5 

I8CI 

1S71 

13-20 

9-73 

-6-65 

()-83 

S-6 

1881 

11-93 

6-- 

-11-50 

0-23 

14-36 

1118 

-4-40 

-2-34 

10-75 

5-7 

The  decrease  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  whicli  in  1841-51 
was  at  the  rate  of  19 '8  per  cent.,  had  become  less  and  less  in  each 
succeeding  decennium.  If  Ireland  be  excluded  from  the  calcula- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  remainder 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  very  nearly  uniform. 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  ivs  follows  at  each  of  the 
six  decennial  censuses  from  1831  to  1881  : — 


Dirisions 


Eiii^land 
Wales  . 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Isla  of  Man 
Channel  Islands 
Army,  Navy,  and  Merchant ) 
tscamen  abroad         .        ) 


1831 

1841 

1851 

530 

55*4 

61-0 

3-3 

3-4 

3-6 

9-7 

9-7 

10-4 

31-8 

30-2 

23-7 

.0 

•2 

•2 

•3    1 

•3 

•3 

11    1 

•8 

•8    1 

1 

64-6 

67-5 

3-8 

3-8 

10  4 

10-6 

19-8 

17-0 

•3 


1881 

69-8 

3-8 

10-6 

14-6 

•2 

•3 


f  The  total  Celtic-speaking  population  in  the  Unitwl  Kingdom 
in  1881  was  2,067,359 ;  of  these  950,000,  or  about  70  per  cent., 
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of  the  population  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  speak  Cymric,  of 
whom  about  a  third  speak  Cymric  only  (according  to  un-official 
estimates,  probably  too  high)  ;  231,594,  or  6*20  per  cent.,  of  the 
population  of  Scotland  could  speak  Gaelic  (Erse)  (mosti,  if  not  all, 
being  able  also  to  speak  English)  ;  and  885,765,  or  18*2  per  cent., 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  could  speak  Irish  Gaelic.  In  Ireland 
in  1881,  64,167,  or  1-24  per  cent,  of  population,  could  speak  Irish 
only  ;  in  1871  the  number  was  returned  as  103,562,  or  1*9  of  the 
population.  The  figures  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  those  of 
the  census. 

Computed  on  the  basis  of  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  divisions  was, 
-exclusive  of  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  as 
follows,  at  the  end  of  June,  in  the  ten  years  from  1881  to 
1890  :— 


Year 

Total  of 
United  Kingdom 

Enplimd 
and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

1881 

34,952,204 

26,061,736 

3,745,485 

5,144,98» 

1882 

35,297,114 

26,413,861 

3,785,400 

5,097,853 

1883 

35,611,770 

26,770,744 

3.826,744 

5,015,282 

1884 

35,961,663 

27.132,449 

3,866,521 

4,962,693 

1885 

36,331,119 

27,499,041 

3,907,736 

4,924,342 

1886 

36,709,477 

27,870,586 

3,949,393 

4,889,498 

1867 

37.076,002 

28,247,151 

3,991,499 

4,837,3-52 

1888 

37,440.505 

28.628,804 

4,084,156 

4,777,545 

1880 

37,823,215 

29.015,613 

4,077.070 

4,730,532 

1890 

38,227,321 

29,407,649 

4,120,547 

4,699,125 

Subjoined  is  a  more  detailed  statistical  account  of  the  popu- 
lation of  1 .  England  and  Wales  ;  2.  Scotland  ;  3.  Ireland  ;  and 
4.  Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 


1.  Eiiijland  and  Wales. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  as  follows  at  the  nine  ena- 
merations,  1801  to  1881 :— 


Date  of 
Enumenition 

Population 

Density  per 
sq.  mile 

1801  . 
1811  . 
1821  . 
1831  . 
1841  . 

8,892,536 
10.164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896.797 
15,914,148 

153 
175 
207 
139 
274 

Date  of 
Enumeration 


.  1851 

I  1861 

|l  1871 

!•  1881 


Population 

17.927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712.266 
25,974,439 


Denrity  per 
sq.  mife 


.308 
345 
390 
446 


The  following  table  shows  the  area,  in  statate  acres,  and  population  of 
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each  of  the  52  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the  date  of  the  census 

of  IHSI :— 


' 

1 

Population 

1 

;     Counties  or  Shires      ^ff^J^ 

1 

'  MiLles 

Fcnialen 

ToUl 

1  Pop.  per 
KI.  mile 

England. 

Bedford                          461 

70,354 

79,119 

149,473 

'       324 

iierks   . 

,      722 

108,431 

:       109,932 

218,363 

,        302 

Backingham 

;      746 

86,840 

'         89,483 

176,323 

236 

Cambridge 

!      820 

91,277 

94,317 

185,694 

226 

Chester 

1,027 

311,188 

332,849 

644,037 

627 

Cornwall 

1,350 

1. 55,1 15 

1 75,57 1 

330,686 

244 

Camberland 

1,515 

124,716 

125,901 

250,647 

165 

Derby  . 

1   1,029 

232.504 

229,410 

461,914 

448 

Devon  . 

1  2,586 

285.340 

318,255 

603,595 

233 

Dorset. 

'      9S0 

93,73'? 

97,292 

191,028 

194 

Durham 

'  1,012 

443,973 

123,285 

867,258 

856 

Essex   . 

!   1,542 

288,180 

288,254 

576,434 

373 

Gloucester 

1,225 

269,470 

302,963 

672.433 

467 

Hampshire 

,  1.621 

293,050 

3(K),420 

593,470 

366 

Hereford 

I      833 

59,809 

61,253 

121,062 

145 

Hertford 

,      C33 

98,7i»2 

1(U,277 

203.069 

320 

Hnntingdon 

'      359 

29,195 

30,296 

59,491 

165 

Kent    . 

1,555 

478,653 

499,053 

977,706 

628 

Lancashire 

'    1,88S 

1,669,864 

1,784,577 

3,454,441 

1,829 

liCicester 

1      800 

155,881 

166,;-,77 

321,258 

401 

Lincoln 

2,762 

235,219 

234, 7(K) 

469,919 

170 

Middlesex 

283 

1,367.692 

1,552,793 

2,920,485 

10,319 

Monmouth 

1      579 

108,262 

103,005 

211,267 

364 

Norfolk 

'  2,119 

215,266 

229,483 

444,749 

209 

Northampton 

984 

135,662 

136,893 

272,655 

276 

Northumberland  . 

2,016 

215,882 

218,204 

434,086 

215 

Nottingham 

825 

190,778 

201,037 

391,815 

474 

Oxford . 

756 

88,025 

91,534 

179,559 

237 

RaUand 

148 

10,764 

10.670 

21,434 

144 

Shropshire    . 

1,320 

124,157 

123,857 

248,014 

187 

Somerset 

,  lt640 

220,582 

248,527 

469,109 

286 

Stafford 

1,169 

492,009 

489,004 

981,013 

839 

Suffolk 

1,175 

174.606 

182,287 

356,893 

241 

Surrey . 

1      758 

683,228 

753,671 

1,436,899 

1,895 

Sussex  . 

1,458 

232,331 

258,174 

490,505 

336 

Warwick 

885 

367,146 

380,193 

737,339 

833 

Westmoreland 

783 

31,515 

32,676 

64,191 

81 

Wiltshire      . 

1,354 

128,114 

130,851 

258,965 

191 

Worcester     . 

738 

184,205 

196,078 

380,283 

616 

York  (JET.  Riding). 

M73 

156,929 

158,631 

316,460 

268 

V     {N.  Ruling). 

2,128 

174,897 

171,363 

346,260 

162 

„    (W.  Biding) 

2,766 

1,188,175 

1,036,669 

2,224,844 

806 

WaUi, 

Anglesey      . 

302 

26,103 

26  313 

61,416 

170 

Brecon . 

719 

28.861 

28,886 

57,746 

80 

Caxdigan 

693 

31,576 

38.696 

„^7^'?«U 

fOl. 
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ropulntiou 


Countries,  or  Shiros 

A  renin 
{•q.iuilcA 

929 

.Mnles 
59,709 

Females 



()oJ55 

Total 
124,864 

Pop.  per 
eq.  mile 

Carmartlien      . 

134 

Carnarvon 

;j77 

o8,735 

Gt),fil4 

119,319 

200 

Denbigh  . 

(>()4 

.->0,428 

55,312 

111,740 

16S 

Flint 

2,*):^  , 

40,409 

40,178 

80,5S7 

3  is 

(.rlamorgan 

SOS 

202,579 

248,854 

511,433 

632 

Merioneth 

()0l 

2(),2()9 

25,7(>9 

52,038 

m 

Montgomery-    . 

774 

33,004 

32.711 

65,718 

84 

Pembroke 

611 

43,449 

48,375 

91,824 

15<> 

Radnor    . 

4:i2 

o0,«23 

11,939 

1         11,589 
12,()52,084 

23,528 
24,013.926 

64 

Total  of  England . 

11,9G1,S42 

481 

Total  of  M'ales     . 

7,:J63 

G78,060 

(>82,453 

1,360,513 

ISl 

Total  of  England  j 
and  Wales      ( 

58,1 8G 

12,039,902 

13,334,537 

25,974,439 

44(; 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England  and  Wales  in  1881  was 
4,831,519,  and  uninhabited,  386,676;  building,  46,414;  against  4,259.117 
inhabited;  261,345  unin'iabited  ;  building.  27,S03,  in  1871. 

i^Iorc  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  urban  X)opulat ion,  and  more  than  onv- 
Roventh  of  the  total  p'»]nilation  of  England  and  Wales  are  concentrated  in 
tlie  mctro})olis,— the  otiicial  estimates  (1889)  for  'London  Proper'  being 
4.351,738.  The  limits  of  the  metropolis  were  defined  by  the  Registnir- 
<.ioncral,  in  llie  census  retunisof  1881,  as  consisting  of  an  'Inner  Ring'  and 
an  '  Outer  Ring,'  the  former  sub-divided  into  a  *  Central  Area'  and  •  Rest 
of  Inner  Rinu'-.'  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  both  censuses  in 
1871  and  in  iSSl  :  — 


i 


Population 


Division-  of  the  Metropolis 


Rutea  of  Increase  ( +  > 
,  or  Decreusse  ( -  )  per  cent. 


;  Central  Area  . 
Rest  of  *  Inner  Ring ' 


1871 

952,880 
2,301,380 


1871-81 


18«1>81 


'  Total  of  Tiondon  Proper.  3,254,260 

•Outer  Ring'.         .        .  631,381 

I  i 

i  •  Gteateir  liOiidon '  . 


3,885,641 


878,556 
2,937,927 


-   7  8     I      -131 
+  27-6     ;       +63-9 


3,816,483  I       +17-3     ,       +361 
950,178  I       +50-5     !     +1269 


4,766,661  I       +22-7 


+  47-9 


The  night  ywpnlation  of  the  City  of  London  proper,  within  the  muni- 
vipal  and  parliamentary  limits,  was  only  60,652,  on  the  night  of  April  4. 
1881 ;  in  1871,  it  was  74,897.  The  day  population  at  the  date  of  the  last 
ccfiwuciwai}  361,061. 
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The  follo\>-ing  is  the  division  of  the  population  of  England  according  to 
occupation :  — 


1 

MAles 

!        Females 

Total 

Professional  class  .        .        .  ! 

450,95o 

196,120 

647,076 

Domestic         „       .                 •  ! 

258,508 

[     1,545,302 

1,803,810 

Commercial     „       . 

960.661 

19,467 

980, 12K     1 

A.ojicnltnral    „       .         .         . 

1,318,344 

64,810 

1.3S-M84     1 

Industrial 

4,975,178 

1,57S,189 

6,373,367     . 

Ii.de finite  and  non-productive 

class 

4,850,256 

r.,9:{(),619 

14,78(:,875     . 

Total  .                 .1 

12,619,902 

i:i,:}:u,537 

25,974.439 

Twenty -eight  cities  and  towns  Iiave  been  t^eloctrd  for  .the  publication  of 
the  rates  of  mortality.  Those  comprised,  in  1881,  u  total  |)opulation  of 
9.310,9o3,  bcin;;  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  ]H)pulati(in  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  increiise  of  population  in  the  dwcnniul  pericxl  from  1871  to 
1881  amounted  to  16-9  per  cent.  The  population  of  thcso  twenty-eight 
•j'ities  and  towns  (municipal  boroutrhs)  was  as  follows  in  ISSI  aiid  1890  :- 


CiticandTowiis                        ,      ^''P/^^'/^"" 

JUT  ci-nt. 

l»npnl«tion 
mMille 

l.S71->*I 

isno 

Ix)n<lon  (lejristrationdist.)             ';     3,816,483 

17-3 

4,421.661 

Liverpool ;        552,508 

121 

613,463 

Birminifham 

.     i        400,774 

10-6 

461,865 

Manchester 

.     ;        341,414 

2-7 

379,437 

Ixjeds 

.     1        309,119 

193 

363,799 

J^beffield     . 

284,508 

18-5 

332,837 

yottinjrhani 

186,575 

1150 

244,909 

Salford       . 

176,235 

41-2 

242,509 

rJradfonl    . 

.     1        183,032 

220 

240,515 

IJrisfol 

.     1        206,874 

131 

232,248 

Hull  . 

'        154.240 

26-5 

213,8::3 

N  ewcast  1  o-on- T; 

pie 

145,359 

131 

162,987 

Ijeicester  . 

122,376 

28-5 

154,344 

Oldham     . 

i        111,343 

24-0 

146,716 

Portsmouth 

127,989 

12-7 

142,952 

Sunderland 

116.542 

U^3 

136,50(; 

BTifjhton   . 

107,546 

17-5 

123,659 

Blackburn  . 

,        104.014 

360 

123,553 

Cardiff 

1          82,761 

114-7 

117,012 

Bolton 

105,414 

270 

115,846 

Preston 

96.637 

100 

105,163 

Birkenhead 

84,006 

27-3 

105,049 

Derby 

81,168 

320 

100,871 

Norwich     . 

87,842 

9-3 

95,352 

Huddersfield 

81,841 

17-2 

94,253 

Wolrerhampton 

75,766 

•   10-9 

83,406 

Halifax     . 

73.630 

•    124 

82,034 

Plymonth  . 

73,794 

•      9 

7H,'?.-0 
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The  town  population  in  1871  was  12,910,647,  and  in  18«l.  15,445,206; 
the  rural  population  in  1871  was  9,801,619,  and  in  1881,  10,529.143.  The 
rate  of  increase  of  the  former  during  the  decade  was  19*63  per  cent.,  and 
of  the  lalter  only  7-42  per  cent. 

The  followiup:  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  the 
large  towns  accordiug  to  the  census  of  1881 ; — 


III  Tow  us  of 

Overl0O,0(X)       . 

Between  ilO.CXWand  100,000 
20,000  and  50,000 
10,000  and  20,000 

Total 

No. 

20 

27 

98 

158 

303 

Population 

7,699,175 
1,796,149 
2,958,177 
2,172,630 

14,626,  i:;i 

Per  cent,  of  pop. 

29-6 

1              6-9 
11-4 

!             8-4 

563 

The  three  most  densely  populated  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
Liverpool,  with  117  persons  to  the  acre,  Glasgow  86-8,  Manchester  64;  then 
come  London  69,  Plymouth  53-7,  Birmingham  55,  Bristol  50,  Brighton  4J>, 
Bolton  48,  Leicester  48,  Salford  47,  Edinburgh  46,  and  Sunderland  45. 

2.  Sootland. 

Scotland  has  an  area  of  29,820  square  miles,  including  its  islands,  186  in 
number,  with  a  population  (including  military  in  barracks  and  seamen  on 
board  vessels  in  the  harbours),  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  of  3,735,573 
souls,  giving  125  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Scotland 
at  the  dates  of  the  several  enumerations,  toget  her  with  the  density  per  square 
mile: — 


Date  of 
Enumeration 


Population 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


1,608,420 
I  1,805,864 
,  2,091,521 
I  2.364.386 
!  2,620,184 


Density      . 

Dates  of 

per  «q.  mile 

Enumeration 

54         1 

1861 

60         i 

1861 

70 

1871 

79 

1S81 

88 

1 

Popu'ation  1    I>«^««ity 

2,888.742 
3,062,294 
3,360,018 
3,735,573 


The  country  is  divided  into  33  civil  counties,  grouped  under  eight  geo- 
graphical divisions.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  census^ 
excluding  the  military  in  barracks  and  the  seamen  on  board  vessels  in  the 
harbours,  on  April  4,  1881 :— 


Dlvif  ions  and  Civil 
Counties 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

Males        1      Females 

Total 

1.  N^orthfiTfi* 
Shetland     . 
Orkney 
Caithness    . 
Sutherland  . 

}     957 

697 
2,106 

12,666 
14,982 
18.391 
11,219 

17,049 
17,0t2 
20,4  74 
12,161 

29.706 
32,044 
88,866 
•i3.370 

}    64 
65 
11 
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DlTutons  and  Ciril 
Cuaaticd 


Area  In 
flq.  wiles 


2.  ybrth-M>xtern.  \ 
Koss  and  Cromarty 
Inverness    . 

3.  yorth-£agUm. 
Kaim  . 
Elgin  . 
Bant!  . 
Aberdeen    . 
Elincardine . 

4.  Eoit'Midland. 
Forfar 

;  Perth  . 

'  Fife     . 

I  Kinross 

I  Clackmannan 

5.  Wegt'Midland. 
Stirling 

:        Dumbarton . 
!        Argyll 
I        Bute    . 

>  6.  South- Western. 
'        Renfrew 
I        Ayr      .         . 
Lanark 


!   7.  South-Eastern. 
Linlitbgow  . 
Edinburgh  . 
Haddington 
Berwick 
Peebles 
(Selkirk 

'  8.  SoKthrrn. 

'        Roxburgh    . 
Damfries 
Kirkcudbright 
Wigtown     . 

Total  Scotland 


3,194 
4,232 

197 
482 
014 
1,966 
385 

880 
2,588 

494 
78 
49 

461 

264 

3,270 

219 

251 
1,139 

889 

121 

363 
271 
41)3 
356 
260 

069 

1,071 

911 

490 

30,417 


I 


Population 

Ma'et 

Females 

37,027 
43,852 

41,520 
46,602 

4,979 

20,725 

29,789 

128,097 

16.978 

5,476 

23,063 

32,947 

139,893 

17,486 

120,091 

61,662 

80,893 

3,112 

12,214 

146,269 

67,455 

91,038 

3,585 

13,166 

66,1  47 

37,312 

37,895 

8,100 

66,290 

38,021 

38,573 

9,557 

126,743 
10<},H19 
449,29  r 

130,631 
110,700 
455,115 

22,746 
183,915 
18,806 
16,943 
6.626 
12,159 

20,764 
205,249 
19,696 
18.449 
7,196 
13,405 

2o,436 
36,024 
19,807 
18,143 

28,006 
40,116 
22,320 
20,408 

1,799,475      1,936,098 


Pop.i>er 
iq.  mil« 

ToUl 

78,547 
90,454 

24 
21 

10,455 
43,788 
62,736 
267,990 
34,464 

63 
90 
97 
13« 
89 

266,360 

129,007 

171,931 

6.697 

25.680 

802 
49 

348 

85 

624 

112,443 
75,333 
76,468 
17.657 

243 

285 

23 

80 

203.374 
217,519 
904,412 

1,049 

190 

1,017 

43,510 
389,164 
38,502 
35,392 
13,822 
25.564 

358 
1,072 

142 
76 
38 
98 

53,442 
76,140 
42,127 
88,611 

79 
71 
46 
78 

3,735,573 

122 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland  in  1881  was  739,005  ;  un- 
inhabited, 59,697 ;  building,  4,990. 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  of  the  people  according  to 
Che  census  of  1881 :  — 
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-- 

Males 

1        rcmalos 
1          30,604 

Total 

Professional  claims  . 

65,499 

96.103 

Domestic 

25,292 

1        151,273 

176.565 

Commercial    . 

120,743 

;            6,383 

132.126 

AgricnltanU  . 

215,215 

'          54,322 

269,537 

Industrial 

675,964 

256,689 

932,653 

Unoccupied  and  non 

■])roduc- 

tive  class    . 

- 

690,762 

1,437,827 

2.128,589 

Total 


1,799,475     j     1,936,098     |     3,735,573     r 


The  population  in  IKSl  was  distributed  as  follows  among  the  larger 
towns : — 


In  Towns  cf 


Over  100,000       . 

Between  50,CK)0  and  100,000 
20,000  and  50,(K)0 
10,000  and    20,000 

Total  . 


No.  of 
Towns 

4 

3 

5 

13 


Inhabitants 

1.148,898 
179,8.34 
119,960 
189,179 


.  i       25       I       1,637,871 


IPcrcentofTotal 

I      Population 

i  .30-7 
41 
3-2 
51 

43-8  I 


The  population  of  the  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland  was  as  follows 
in  1881  :— 


Towns 


Glasgow  . 
Edinburgh 
Dundee  . 
Aberdeen  . 


Population    Tiicrcasc  per 
1881       I  cent. 1871-81 1 


Townis 


674,095 
236,002 
140,239 
105,189 


41-25         Greenock  , 
20  Leith    .     , 

17-8  ;   Paislev.     , 

19-36  il  Perth    . 


Population    Increase  per 
1881       I  cent.  1871-81  i 


-I 


66,704 
59,485 
5f,638 

28,780 


16-79 
34-34 
15-29 
12-5 


Tlie  total  population  of  these  eight  towns  represented  more  than  a 
third  of  the  population  of  Scotland.  In  1871  the  total  town  and  village 
population  wan  2,338,097,  and  the  rural  population  1,021.321  ;  in  1881  the 
former  was  2,754,736,  showing  an  increase  of  416,039,  or  17*7  per  cent., 
while  the  latter  was  980,837,  showing  a  decrease  of  40,484,  or  3-96  per 
c^nt.  In  1889  the  estimated  population  of  Edinburgh  was  271,135,  and  of 
Glasgow  (registi-ation  district)  5n0,208. 


3.  Ireland. 

Ireland  has  an  areii  of  32,531  square  miles,  or  20,819,982  acres,  in- 

liabitcd,  in  1881,  by  5.174,836  souls.     The  following  table  gives  the  popula- 

1  of  Ireland  at  different  census  periods,  with  the  density  \^v  square 
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Tear  of 
Censni 

Populatiou 

Ileiisity  per 
aq.  milo 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 

5,395,456 
5,937,856 
6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,175,124 

166 
186 
209 
239 
251 

Year  of 


1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 


On  the  basis  of  the  population  of*  1889  the  density  amounts  to  little 
more  than  144  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1890  the  decline  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  was  8*66  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  0*86  jwr  cent,  per  annum.  The 
subjoined  table  gives  the  results  of  the  enunieration.s  in  the  four  provinces 
of  April  3,  1871,  and  of  April  3,  1881,  together  with  the  decrease,  in  num- 
bers and  rate  per  cent.,  between  1871  and  1881; — 


Prorinccs 


Leinster    . 
Mimster    . 
Ulster 
Connangbt 

Totalof  Ireland 


1871 


1,339,451 

1,393,485 

1,833,228 

846,213 

5.412,377 


Dccreoso  between  1871 
aud  1881 


Number 


1,278,089 

1,331,115 

1,743,075 

821,657 

5,174,836 


60,462 
62,370 
90.153 
24,556 

237,541 


The  area  and  the  population  of  the  counties  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Ireland  at  the  census  of  April  3,  1881,  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Prorinecs 
and  Comiticj* 


Province  ef  Leinster. 
Carlow     County 
Dublin  „ 

Kildare  „ 
Kilkenny  „ 
King's 

Longford  „ 
Louth  „ 

Meath  „ 

Queen's  „ 
Westmeath  „ 
Wexford  „ 
Wicklow       „ 

Total  of  Leinster 


}*opnIatioii 


Area  in 

9f\.  mlle«  ! 


Fenialea 


23,078 
197,740 
40,701 
48,971 
37,106 
30,770 
37,989 
44,315 
36,8(»1 
36,478 
60,928 
_  35,101 

7,G22  ,  630,038 


349 
354 
654 
796 
772 
421 
316 
906 
664 
708 
901 
781 


23,490 
221,170 
35,103 
50,5<>0 
35.746 
30,239 
39,695 
43,154 
36,263 
35,320 
62,926 
35,285 


Total 


46.568  133 

418,910  1,183 

75,804  116 

99,r,31  125 

72,852  94 

61,009  144 

77,684  245 

87,469  96 

7.3,124  110 

71,798  101 

123,854  137 

70,386  90 

618,951  ,  1,278^989  ,   167 
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ropulation 

Pop.  per 

and  Counties 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Males 

Females 

T(.tal 

sq.  mile 

Province  o/Muntter, 

Clare  County  . 

1,294 

71,058 

70,399 

141,457 

109 

Cork        „        .        . 

2,890 

246,044 

249,563 

495,607 

171 

Kerry      „ 

1,853 

101,208 

99.831 

201,039 

108 

Limerick  County     . 

1,064 

88,311 

92,321 

180,632 

169 

Tipperary      „ 

1,659 

98,765 

100,857 

199.612 

120 

Waterford     „ 
Total  of  Munster  . 
Provi7ice  of  Uhter. 

721 

54.618 

58,150 

112.768 
i,331,lT5^ 

166 

140  1 

9,481 

659,994 

671.121 

1 

Antrim  County 

1,237 

196,774 

225.169 

421,943 

341   I 

Armagh      „     . 

512 

77,683 

85,494 

163,177 

318 

Cavan         „    , 

746 

64,637 

64,839 

129,476 

173 

Donegal      „     . 

1,870 

100,671 

105,364 

206,035 

110 

Do\sai         „    . 

967 

128,562 

143,545 

272,107 

284. 

Fermanagh,,    . 

715 

42.060 

42,819 

84,879 

118 

Londonderry  County 

816 

79,294 

86,697 

164,991 

202 

Monaghan            „ 

500 

50,077 

52,671 

102,748 

205  , 

Tyrone                 „ 

Total  of  Ulster      . 
Province  of  Connavght. 

1,260 

fl6.46r> 
836,224 

101,253 
900.851 

197,719 
1,743,075 

156  1 

8,613 

202   1 

1 

Galway  County 

2,452 

120,609 

121,396 

242,005 

98  ! 

Leitrim        „  . 

619 

45,190 

45,182 

90,372 

145 

Mayo 

2,126 

119,421 

125,791 

245,212 

115   , 

Roscommon  County. 

949 

66,657 

65.833 

132,490 

139 

Sligo                    „    . 
Total  of  Connaught 
Total  of  Ireland      . 

721 
6,867 

55,144 

407,021 

2,533,277 

56,434 

414,636' 

2,641,569 

111,578 

154 

821,057 
5,174,836 

119  1 

32,583 

158 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  the  census  of  1881  was  914,108, 
against  961,380  in  1871,  and  995,156  in  1861  the  decrease  amounting  to 
5  per  cent,  in  the  decennial  period  1871-81. 

Of  uninhabited  houses,  there  were  31,530  at  the  census  of  1871,  and 
68,257  in  1881,  representing  an  increase  of  8476  per  cent,  in  uninhibited 
Ijouses;  in  1871  there  were  2,170  houses  building,  in  1881  only  1,710. 

The  population  was  divided  as  follows  according  to  occupation  inl 881: — 


— 

Males 

Professional  class  . 

136,489 

Domestic          i,     . 

34,068 

Commercial     „     .        .        . 

70.751 

Agricultural    „     .        .        . 

902,010 

Industrial         „     .        .        . 

428.578 

Indefinite  and  non-produclive 

961,381 

Total      , 

2,633,277 

Females 


Total 


62.195 

392,093 

1,494 

95,946 

262,931 

1,826,900 


198,681 
426,161 
72,245 
997,956 
691,509 
2,788,281 
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The  population  in  1881  was  distributed  as  follows  among  the  liirger 
towns: — 


In  Towrns  of 


OverlOO,(M)0 

Between  5O.(X)0  and  100,000 

20,(KK)and    50,0(M) 

„        10,000  and    20,000 

Total  . 


Xo.  of 

Tony  in 

2 

1 

5 

12 

20 


Iiiliabitanta 


I  Per  cent,  of  Total 
Pupiilfttlon 


I  457,724  I  8-S 

!  80,124  ;  1-5 

I  1:17,773  I  2-6 

'  149,314  '  2-9 


824,935 


15-9 


In  Ireland,  in  1881,  there  were  only  three  cities  with  over  50,000  in- 
habitants, viz.,  Dublin,  with  249,602.  but  349,64H  within  the  metropolitan 
poUcedistrict(336,600inl871);  Belfast,  208,122  ;  Cork,  80,124:  Limerick 
had  38,562  inhabitants;  Londonderry,  29,162;  Waterford,  22,457.  In 
1890  the  estimated  population  of  Dublin  was  353,082. 


4.  liUmdt  in  the  British  Scat, 

The  population  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  was  found  to  be  as 
follows  at  the  census  of  April  4,  1881 : — 


IiUndB 

Area 

in  Btatnte 

acres 

Inliablted 

U0U£IM 

Fopniation 

Hales        1     Females 

Total 

I»le  of  Man 
Channel  Islandfj 

Jersey  . 

Guemaey,  &c. 

Total 

140,985 

28,717 
12,605 

9,426 

8,969 
6,803 

25,760 

23,486 
16,836 

27,798 

28,960 
18,421 

53,558 

62,445 
35,267 

189,307 

24,197 

66,081 

75,179 

141,260 

The  following  were  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  the  Islands  at 
each  of  the  four  censuses  of  1851,  1861, 1871,  and  1881 :— 


Islands 

Isle  of  Man 

Jersey       .... 
Guernsey  ,Herm,  and  Jethou 
Aldemey  .... 
Sarkand  Brochon 

Total  . 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

53,558 

52,445 

32,631 

2,048 

678 

62,387 

67,020 

29.806 

3,333 

680 

52,469. 

55,613 

29,850 

4.932 

583 

54,042 

66,627 

30,685 

2,738 

646 

144,638 

143,126 

143,447 

141,260 

It  will  be  seen  that  since  the  census  of  1871  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  total  population  of  the  Islands.  ^  , 
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IT.    MOVEMEXT   OF   THE   POPULATION. 


1.  Birtltff,  Deftthif,  ami  Marriages. 


Year 

K<«tiinBto.l 
Populution 

27,499,041 
27,870.586 
28,247,151 
28,628,804 
29,015,613 

JEngl4ind  and  Wales, 

■                    i 
Totnl  Births  ;  Illegitimate  ; 

IX-fttbs 

iI^i:-0:- 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

893,694          43,145     1 
903,216           42.7(K)     j 
886,017          42,770     ' 
879,263     :      40,730 
885,179           40,627     ' 

622,617 
537,078 
630,577 
510,690 
617,968 

197.44(5 
195,80« 
200,175 
203,4  5(» 
213,696 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  births  in 
1889  was  4*6  per  cent.,  having  gradually  diminished  from  7  per 
cent,  in  1845  ;  the  minimum  rate  in  1889,  2*9  per  cent,  in  Essex, 
3*4  per  cent,  in  Middlesex  (extra-Metropolitan),  and  the  maximum 
7 '9  in  Shropshii'e  and  7*7  in  Herefordshire.  The  percentage  for 
Loudon  was  3*8.  The  births  and  deaths  ai-e  inclusive  of  still- 
bom. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  fomjik;  children  lK)m  in  England 
during  the  last  ten  yeare  is  as  l,0.'i<H  to  1,000.  But  as  the  former 
suffer  from  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  the  latter,  the 
equilibrium  lietween  the  sexes  is  rostoi'ed  about  the  tenth  year  of 
life,  and  is  finally  changed,  by  emigration,  war,  and  perilous  male 
occupations,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  1,000  women,  of  all 
ages,  to  949  men  in  Enghind. 


Scoihnid, 


1885 
1S86 
1887 
1888 
1889 


K^tinltl.t^•<l 

Topnlfttkm 

3,907,736 
3,949,31^3 
3,991,499 
4.034, 1  r,6 
4,077,()T() 


Tital  Uirtlis  }  IIlPKitiiimte  '        Di-iitlm 


126,110 
127,927 
124,375 
123.233 
122,770 


10,680 

10,506 

10,380 

'.»,99l 

9,643 


74,603 
73,622 
74,5(K) 
71,162 
73,203 


MiUTiiigcs 

25,256 
24,469 
24,8.51 
25.281 
26,318 


The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1889  was  7*9 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  4*0  per  cent,  in  Shetland  to  17*7 
per  cent,  in  Wigton.  ^         , 
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Irelaiid. 


Popii'iiticm 

4.J>24,342 

4,«89,4J)8 
4,H37,352 
4,777,545 
4,730,532 


Total  BirthA  I  lUogitimate  1 


Deaths 


116,951 

li:i,927 

112,400 
109,557 
107,782 


a,14(> 
a.07G 
3,147 
8,124 
3.049 


90,712 
87,292 
88,711 
85.963 
82,986 


Marfittges 

21,177 
20,594 
20,800 
20.018 
21,478 


The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1889  was  2  8 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  0*7  in  Connaught  to  4*4  in 
Ulster. 

2.  Emigration  and  Immigration. 

There  was  very  little  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
previous  to  1815,  in  which  year  the  number  of  emigrants  was  no 
more  than  2,081.  It  rose  gradually  from  12,510  in  1816,  to 
:U,987  in  1819.  In  the  five  years  1820-24  there  emigrated 
05,030  individuals  ;  in  the  next  five  years,  1825-29,  the  nunil)er 
was  121,084  ;  in  1830-34  it  rose  to  381,956  ;  but  sank  again 
to  287,358  in  1835-39.  Between  1815  and  1852  the  total 
number  of  emigrants  was  3,463,592  ;  between  1853  and  1860  it 
was  1,582,475,  of  whom  1,312,683  were  of  British  origin  ; 
between  1861  and  1870  it  was  1,967,570,  of  whom  1,571,829 
were  of  British  origin  ;  1871-80,  2,228,396,  of  whom  1,678,919 
were  British  ;  and  the  total  from  1815  to  1889  was  12,481,708. 
The  total  emigration  of  persons  of  British  origin  only  between 
1853-89  was  6,903,850  ;  of  these,  4,587,134  went  to  the  United 
States,  of  whom  1,933,301  were  Englisli,  364,098  Scotch,  and 
2,289,735  Irish. 

Tlie  followin£j  table  exhibits  tlie  number  of  persons,  natives 
and  foreigners,  emigrating  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British 
Xorth  America,  the  United  States,  and  Australasia,  and  tho 
total  number — the  latter  figure  including  the  comparatively  small 
number  going  to  other  than  these  three  destinations  (29,040  in 
1890)— in  each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1890  :— 


Yc«r 

1885     I 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


To  British 

To  the  United 

1    Xorth  America 

Stated 

i           22,928 

184,470 

30,121 

238,386 

44,406 

296,901 

49,107 

293,087 

38,066 

240,395 

31,930 

233,671 

To  Australasia 

40,089 
44,05r, 
35,198 
31,725 
28,S34 
21,604 

Digitizedl 


Total 


:  264,38r> 
330,801 
I  396,494 
i  398,494 
,  3t2,641 
316,145 

by  Google 
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The  following   shows   the   number  of   British  emigrants  to 
places  out  of  Europe  in  1888  and  1889  : — 


Year 


1888 
1889 


Decrease  . 


1 

I      English 

1 

Scoteh 

170,822 
163,518 

7,304    1 

3\873 
25,354 

10,519 

Iriih 


73,233 
64,923 

8,310 


Total 
United  Xiiigdom 

279,928 
253,795 


26,133 


In  1889,  83,466  foreigners,  including  14,018  children  and 
infants,  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  year  1889  there  were  147,398  immii/rants^  British  and 
foreign,  which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  342,641  emigrants,  left 
an  excess  of  1 95,243  emigrants.  As  regards  persons  of  British  and 
Irish  origin  the  immif/rnnta  in  1889  numbered  103,070,  which, 
deducted  from  the  total  of  253,795  British  emigrants,  left  an 
excess  of  150,725  emigrants  of  British  origin. 

Beligion. 
I.  England  and  Wales. 

The  Established  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopal. 
Its  fundamental  doctrines  and  tenets  are  embodied  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  agreed  upon  in  Convocation  in  1562,  and  revised 
and  finally  settled  in  1571.  But  though  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
is  the  State  religion,  all  others  are  fully  tolerated,  and  civil 
disabilities  do  not  attach  to  any  class  of  British  subjects. 

The  Queen  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church, 
possessing  the  right,  regulated  by  the  statute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20, 
to  nominate  to  the  vacant  archbLshoprics  and  bishoprics,  the  form 
being  to  send  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  vacant  see  the  royal 
licence,  or  conge  (Telire,  to  pi'oceed  to  the  election,  accompanied 
by  the  Queen's  letter  naming  the  person  to  be  elected  ;  and  after- 
wards the  royal  assent  and  confirmation  of  the  appointment  is 
signified  under  the  Great  Seal.  But  this  form  applies  only  to  the 
sees  of  old  foundation  ;  the  bishoprics  of  Manchester,  St.  Albans, 
Liverpool,  Truro,  Newcastle,  and  Southwell  are  conferred  direct 
by  letters  patent  from  the  Cro\\'n.  The  Queen,  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  her  name,  also  appoints  to  such  deaneries, 
prebendaries,  and  canonries  as  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown. 

There  are  2  archbishops  and  31  bishops  in  England.  The 
former  are  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces,  and  have 
also  each  his  own  particular  diocese,  wherein  they  exercise  epis- 
copal, as   in  their  provinces  they  exercise  archi^iscopaJ,  juris- 
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diction.  Under  the  })ishops  are  30  (leans,  85  archdeacons,  and 
613  rural  deans.  For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  provinces  liave  each  a  council,  or  Convocation,  consisting  of 
the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans,  in  person,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  proctors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
These  councils  are  summoned  by  the  respective  archbishops,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Queen's  mandate.  When  assembled,  they  must 
also  have  the  Queen's  licence  l)efore  they  can  delil)erate  ;  as  well 
as  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  to  their  resolutions,  l>efore  they  aro 
binding  on  the  clergy  ;  so  that  their  real  power  is  extremely 
limited. 

The  number  of  civil  parishes  (districts  for  which  a  separate 
poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made)  at  the  last  census  (1S81)  was  14,926. 
These,  however,  in  many  cases,  do  not  coincide  with  ecclesiastical 
parishes,  which,  during  the  present  century,  have  lost  their  old 
importance,  the  ancient  parishes  having  been  cut  up  in  many 
cases  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  virtually  an  independent 
parish  ecclesiastically.  Of  such  parishes  there  are  about  14,000  ; 
according  to  a  return  of  1882  the  Church  of  England  possessed 
14,573  registered  churches  and  chapels,  in  which  marriages  could 
be  solemnised.  Since  1818  the  Church  Building  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  have  formed  upwards  of  3,000  new  ecclesi- 
astical districts.  Each  parish  has  its  church,  presided  over  by  an 
incumbent  or  minister,  who  must  be  in  priest's  orders,  and  who 
is  known  as  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  cumte,  according  to  his 
relation  to  the  temporalities  of  his  parish.  Private  persons  pos- 
sess the  right  of  presentation  to  about  8,500  beneiices  ;  the  patron- 
age of  the  others  belongs  mainly  to  the  Queen,  the  bishops  and 
cathedi*alsy  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Camliridge.  The  total  annual  income  of  Church  property  of 
all  kinds  is  estimated  at  about  7,000,000/.,  most  of  which  is 
managed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  number  of 
clergy  of  all  grades  (including  assistant  curates)  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England  actually  doing  duty  in  churches  is  returned 
in  the  census  of  1881  at  21,663,  and  if  those  who  fill  other  func- 
tions be  added,  the  total  number  is  probably  about  24,000. 

In  the  theory  of  English  law  every  Englishman  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  actually  claiming  membership  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church  was  about  13,500,000,  leaving  about  12,500,000 
to  other  creeds. 

On  the  basis  of  the  marriage  registers  71*6  per  cent,  of  the 
population  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  4*4  per  cent,  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  24*4  to  other  bodies. 

There  9T0  many  Protestft&t  Dis  renting  religious^bodies.  the 
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most  prominent  being  Metliodists  of  various  sects,  the  Independ- 
ents or  Congregationalists,  tJie  Baptists,  and  the  English  Pres- 
hyterians.  The  Methodist  body,  subdivided  into  members  of  the 
V\d  and  New  Connexion,  Primitive  and  Free  Church  Methodists, 
Bible  Christians,  and  various  otlier  sects,  possesses  about  14,000 
chapels  and  760,000  members,  tlie  Independents  or  Congregation- 
nlists  360,000  memboi-s,  and  the  Baptists  3,700  chapels  and 
300,000  members,  })esides  in  each  case  the  families  of  members 
and  other  adherents.  There  are  altogether  180  religious  denomi- 
nations in  Great  Britain,  the  names  of  which  have  been  given  in 
to  tlie  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  the 
total  number  of  registered  chapels  in  1888  being  25,857.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1881  there  are  9,734  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers  in  England  and  Wales. 

There  are  254  registered  denominations  in  England  and  Wales 
altogether,  with  26,799  places  of  worship  in  Nov.  1889. 

The  nmnberof  Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  (1887) 
is  estimated  at  1,354,000.  There  are  fifteen  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  namely,  one 
archl)ishop  and  fourteen  bishops  (besides  a  bishop  auxiliary),  as 
many  dioceses,  united  in  the  *  Province  of  Westminster.'  In 
December  1890  there  wwe  1,335  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and 
stations.  The  number  of  officiating  Roman  Catholic  clergy  at 
the  same  date  was  2,478  (1,620  in  1871).  The  number  of  Jews 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  estimated  in  1883  at  70,000,  of 
whom  40,000  reside  in  London. 

II.  Scotland. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  (established  in  1560  and  confirmed  in 
1688)  is  organised  on  the  presbyterian  system  of  government,  in 
which  the  clergy  are  all  ecjual,  none  of  them  having  pre-eminence 
of  any  kind  over  another.  There  is  in  each  parish  a  parochial 
tribunal,  called  a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the  minister  or 
clergyman,  who  acts  as  president  or  moderator,  and  of  a  number 
of  laymen  called  ruling  elders.  There  are  in  all  84  presbyteries, 
meeting  frequently  thi-oughout  the  year,  and  these  again  are 
grouped  in  16  synods,  which  meet  half-yearly  and  can  be  appealed 
to  against  the  decisions  of  the  presbyteries.  The  supreme  court 
of  the  Scottish  Church  is  the  General  Assembly,  which  consists 
of  386  members,  partly  clerical  and  partly  lay,  chosen  by  the 
different  presbyteries,  boroughs,  and  universities.  It  meets  an- 
nually in  May  (under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator  appointed 
by  tlie  Assembly,  the  Sovereign  being  represented  by  a  noble- 
man known  as  Lord  High  CwMRi&'i4>ner),  sitting  for  ten  days. 
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the  matters  not  decided  during  this  period  being  left  to  a  Coin 
mission. 

The  number  of  parishes,  old  and  new  (LSOO),  is  1,332,  and 
the  number  of  churches,  chH}>eIs,  and  stations,  1,663  ;  the  total 
number  of  clergy,  with  and  without  charges  or  appointments, 
exceedij  1,700.  The  parishioner  are  allowed,  under  certain 
regulations,  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  Tlie  entire  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  from  all  sources,  including  the  annual  value 
of  the  manses  and  glebes,  amount  to  about  350,000/.  per  annum. 
♦Since  1845  members  of  the  Church  have  erected  and  endowed 
churches,  the  value  of  which,  with  endowments,  is  reported  to  be 
little  short  of  2,250,000/.  In  1889  voluntary  contributions  (in- 
dependently of  over  200,000/.  derived  from  the  interest  of  invested 
contributions,  gi^ants  from  two  trusts,  and  pew  rents  levied  in 
460  churches)  amounted  to  354,480/.  Exclusive  of  *  adherents,' 
the  Established  Church  in  1878  had  515,786  meml)ers  or  com- 
municants.     In  1889  the  number  was  587,954. 

Tlie  Presbyterians  not  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scothind  have  the  same  ecclesiastical  organis*ition  as  the  parent 
Church.  Of  these,  the  largest  body  is  the  Free  Church,  formed  from 
a  secession  in  1843,  with  1,249  ministers  and  missitmaries,  1,088 
churches,  339,717  meml)er8,  and  claiming  as  *  population  connected 
with  the  Free  Church,  1,165,000' in  1890.  Its  income  in  1889-90 
from  all  sources  at  home  was  649, 7 1 4/.  The  aggregate  funds  raised 
in  Scotland  for  all  purposes  during  the  forty-four  years  from 
the  Disruption  amount  to  18,500,000/.  Next  is  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  formed  from  the  amalgamation  of  several 
liodies  of  seceders,  one  dating  as  far  back  as  1741,  with  615 
ministers,  567  churches,  48  home  mission  stations,  184,354  mem- 
l>ers  (besides  adherents),  and  an  income  in  1889  of  367,893/. 
There  are  also  Baptists,  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Unitarians. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  increased  largely  of  late  years,  chiefly 
from  the  influx  of  Irish  population.  The  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  which  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  no])ility  and  gentry, 
has  7  bishops,  268  churches  and  missions,  and  266  clergy,  and 
claims  the  adherence  of  about  80,000  of  the  population. 

Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  two  archbishops  and  four 
bishops  in  Scotland  in  1890,  352  priests,  and  335  churches,  chapels, 
and  stations.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  estimated  at 
326,000. 

III.  Ireland* 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  under  four  arch« 
bishops,  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  and  twenty-three 
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bishops.  On  the  deatli  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
nominate  a  successor  to  the  vawincy,  in  whose  favour  they  postu- 
late or  petition  the  Pope.  The  bishops  of  the  province  aJso  pre- 
.sent  the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible  persons  to  the  Pope.  The 
new  bishop  is  generally  chosen  froui  among  this  latter  number  ; 
but  the  appointment  \'irtually  rests  with  the  cardinals.  The 
emoluments  of  a  bishop  ai'ise  from  his  parish,  which  is  generally 
the  best  in  the  diocese,  from  licences  of  marriage,  Jbc,  and  from 
the  cathedraticum,  a  small  contribution  paid  by  incumbents  of 
parishes.  The  incomes  of  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  arise  partly  from  fees,  but  principally  from 
Christmas  and  Easter  dues,  and  other  voluntary  offerings.  In 
1881  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  returned  at  3,960,891. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  (Protestant  Episcopal),  formerly  (1801 — 
1870)  in  union  witli  the  Church  of  England,  ceased  to  be  *  esta- 
blished by  law '  by  Act  of  Parliament  (1869)  32  <fe  33  Vict.  cap.  42. 
It  has  now  (1890)  two  archbishops,  eleven  bishops,  and  1,750 
clergy.  It  possesses  1,500  cj lurches,  620,000  members,  and 
received  in  1889  voluntary  contriliutions  amounting  to  170,000?. 
Its  income  previous  to  disestablisliment  was  600,000?.,  and  its 
entire  capital  estimated  at  1 4,000,000/.  By  the  Disestablishment 
Act  7,500,000/.  were  allotted  to  it  by  way  of  commutation  (charged 
with  the  payment  of  annuities  amounting  to  596,000/.),  and 
500,000/.  in  lieu  of  private  endowments.  The  Church  is  governed 
by  a  General  Synod  —bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  having  the  right 
to  vote  separately.     There  are  also  23  diocesan  synods. 

There  were  in  Ireland,  at  the  census  of  1881,  470,734  Presby- 
terians, 48,839  Methodists,  6,210  Independents,  4,879  Baptists, 
3,645  Quakers,  472  Jews. 


Instruction. 

The  following  table  proves  progress  in  the  diffusion  of  elemen- 
tary education,  by  indicating  the  percentage  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  who  signed  by  mark  in  the  marriage  register 
during  each  year  specified  : — 


Year 

1843 
1863 
1863 

Males 

1         32  7 
30-4 
23-8 

Fcmmlcs 

49-0 
43-9 
331 

Year 

Hales 

Females 

1873 
1883 
1888 

18-8 

12-6 

7-8 

23-4 

15-5 

90 
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In  London  the  proportion  of  men  who  signed  with  marks  in 
1889  was  4*2  per  cent.,  and  of  women  5*4.  Over  most  of  the  South- 
eastern, South  Midland,  Eastern,  South-western,  and  West  Mid- 
land counties  the  proportion  of  males  who  signed  with  marks 
was  greater  than  females.  In  the  North  Midland  and  Northern 
counties  and  in  Wales  the  preponderance  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
males.  The  most  illiterate  counties  for  men  in  1889  were  Mon- 
mouth 15-4,  North  Wales  12-9,  Cornwall  12-8,  Suffolk  12-6,  and 
Cambridge  12-5  per  cent.  In  Scotland,  the  proportion  in  1888  was 
3*95  per  cent,  of  men  and  7*38  of  women,  showing  a  steady 
decrease  during  the  past  five  years.  In  1857  the  proportion  was 
12-11  per  cent,  males  to  24-66  females.  In  Kinross-shire 
all  males  and  all  females,  and  in  Peebleshire  and  Selkirkshire, 
all  males,  signed  their  names.  In  all  the  divisions  except  the 
N.W.,  West  Midland,  and  S.  W.,  the  proportion  was  comparatively 
low.  The  two  most  illiterate  counties  by  this  test  are  Ross,  15*86 
per  cent,  males  to  37-24  per  cent,  females,  and  Inverness  with 
12-97  to  22*97.  In  Ireland  the  proportion  unable  to  sign  the 
marriage  register  in  1889  was  21-2  men  and  22  women.  In  1874 
the  proportion  was  30-1  men  and  36*4  women.  The  proportions 
varied  in  the  various  provinces  in  1889,  from  17  per  cent,  of 
the  men  and  16  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  Leinster  to  31 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  29  per  cent,  of  the  women  in 
Connaught. 

London  University  is  only  an  examining  body,  with  power  to 
grant  degrees  to  all  candidates  who  pass  its  examinations ;  in 
1890-91  it  had  51  examiners,  and  in  1889  5,013  candidates 
underwent  its  various  examinations.  The  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  holds  a  similar  position  in  Ireland  :  in  1889  it  had  21 
examiners,  and  3,130  candidates  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation, of  whom  1,719  passed  ;  73  women-students  matriculated. 
The  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  includes,  besides  University 
College,  Dublin,  seven  other  Catholic  colleges.  It  grants  degrees 
in  theology  and  philosophy,  and  sends  up  its  students  for  other 
degrees  to  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  University. 

For  medical  education,  besides  the  faculties  attached  to  some 
of  the  universities  and  colleges,  there  are  medical  schools  attached 
to  the  hospitals  of  most  of  the  large  towns  in  England.  In  a  few 
of  the  colleges  female  students  are  admitted.  There  are,  besides, 
4  university  colleges  for  ladies  : — Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
with  a  resident  teaching  staff  of  13,  and  44  outside  lecturers  and 
141  students,  in  1890 ;  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  with  5  resident 
lecturers  and  30  outside  lecturers  and  102  students  in  1890  ; 
and  Lady  Margaret  and  SomerviUe  Halls,  Oxford,  the  former 
with  36  students  in  1890,   and  the  latter  with  41  students  in 
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1890.     There  is  a  similar  College  (Bedford)  for  ladies  in  London 
with  83  students,  and  another  in  Edinburgh. 

The  highest  education  is  provided  for  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  by  a  number  of  universities  and  detached  colleges.  With 
the  exception  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  Owens  College,  the 
Scotch  Universities,  and  Trinity  and  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland, 
most  of  the  other  institutions  have  been  founded  within  the  last 
ten  years.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  in  most  cases 
for  the  last  term  of  1890  :— - 


England  and 

Wales. 
Universities:  * — 
Oxford     . 
Cambridge 
Durham   . 
Colleges : — 
Aberystwith 
Bangor    . 
Birmingham 
Bristol     . 
Cardiff     . 
Lampeter 
Leeds 
Liverpool 
London : — 

University 

King's  . 
Manchester 
Newcastle 
Nottingham 
Sheffield  , 


No.  of 
Col- 
leges 


Teach, 
ing 
Staff 


23 

19 

1 


84 

150 

13 

16 
16 
21 
19 
20 
8 
53 
38 

110 
177 

83 

34" 

40 

11 


Students 


3,145 

3,020 

225 

132 
94 
429  2 
213  » 
150* 
132 
460 » 
301 

1,200 

752- 

815' 

1,372  ■ 

1,805  • 

221  »•! 


- 

No.  of 
Col- 

leges 

Teach- 
ing 
Staff 

students 

Scotland. 

Universities  .•— 
Aberdeen "     . 
Edinburgh      . 
Glasgow  " 
St.  Andrews    . 

1 
1 

1 
2 

35 

108 

61 

16 

909 
3.576 
2.165 

208 

College:-- 
University, 
Dundee 

1 

19 

307»» 

IBELAND. 

University  : — 
Dublin    . 

1" 

74 

1,196 

Colleges:-^ 
Qneen'8,Belfast 

„       Cork  . 

„      Galway 

1 
1 
1 

68 

18 
19 
16 

461 
238 
122 

Total  United 
Kingdom  . 

1,263 

23,648 

'  Owens  College,  Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  Yorkshire  College, 
Leedg,  are  associated  together  as  the  Victoria  University.  •  In  addition  there  are  391 

areulng  students.  ■  In  addition  there  are  245  evening  students.         *  There  are  also 

300  evening  students.  *  Excluding  513  evening  students.  *  Of  whom  409  are  matricu- 
lated students ;  there  are  1,677  evening  students.  "*  In  addition  there  were  73  women  and 
439  evening  students.  *  Including  19  professors  and  163  students  at  College  of  Medicine. 
"  Including  day  and  evening  students.  '"  71  day  and  150  evening  students,  not  including 
the  popular  leotures.     "  For  1889.     "Including  139  evening  students.     "Trinity  College. 

Middle-class  education  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  entirely 
unorganised,  and  is  mainly  left  to  private  enterprise  ;  no  complete, 
trustworthy  statistics  are  available.  There  are  a  number  of 
endowed  public  and  grammar  schools  in  England,  but  over  the 
conduct  of  these  schools  Government  has  no  control. 

According  to  a  return  for  Scotland  relating  to  1890,  there 
were  in  that  year  43  higher  class  public  schools  under  Government 
-.nspection,  at  which  examinations  were  held  for  leaving  certi- 
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ficates,  the  number  of  candidates  being  2,528,  and  the  number 
of  papers  taken,  11,300.  For  Ireland  there  is  an  Intermediate 
Education  Board,  with  a  yearly  income,  on  January  1,  1890,  of 
37,802?.,  whose  functions  are  to  examine  all  candidates  who  pre- 
sent themselves.  In  1889,  6,533  pupils  (4,838  boys  and  1,695 
girls)  presented  themselves  for  examination,  as  compared  with 
6,058  in  the  previous  year,  and  6,952  in  1881.  In  1881,  there  were 
in  Ireland  about  1,500  superior  schools,  with  about  200,000  pupils. 

In  connection  with  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment there  are,  in  addition  to  classes  in  ordinary  schools  for 
science  and  art  education,  about  2,195  schools,  with  131,313 
pupils.  The  number  of  art  classes  in  1889  was  756,  and  the 
number  of  students  43, 164.  The  Parliamentary  vote  for  1 890-9 1 
was  474,896?.,  against  64,675/.  for  1866-67. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  in  the  United  Eangdom, 
and  in  1889  was  made  free  in  Scotland.  By  the  Act  of 
1870,  sufficient  school  accommodation  must  be  provided  in  every 
district  in  England  and  Wales  for  all  the  children  resident  in 
such  district  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen.  An  essen- 
tially sunilar  Act  has  been  applied  to  Scotland.  On  April  1, 
1890,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  2,274  School  Boards, 
embracing  a  population  of  16,481,763,  and  774  School  Attend- 
ance Committees,  embracing  a  population  of  9,492,686. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  returns,  relating  ixy 
the  Primary  Schools,  both  Board  Schools  and  Voluntary  Schools, 
under  inspection  in  Great  Britain,  gives  a  view  of  the  progress  of 
education  within  the  years  1884  to  1889  : — 


Number  of 

Number  of  Children 

Average  Number 

YcftTs  ended  Angnst  31 

Schoolfi 

who  can  be 

of  Children 

Inspected 

Accommodated 

in  Attendance 

1884       . 

BKGL.1ND  AND  WALES     • 

18,761 

4,826,738 

3,273,124 

1886 

18,895 

4,998,718 

3.371.325 

1886      . 

19,022 

5,145,292 

3,438,425 

1887      . 

19,154 

5,278,992 

3,527,381 

1888      . 

19,221 

5,356,554 

3,614,967 

1889      . 

19,310 

5,440,441 

3,682,625 

1884      .        . 

Scotland 

3,131 

655,672 

448,242 

1886      .        .        . 

3,081 

660,101 

455,655 

1886      .        . 

3,092 

691.405 

476,890 

1887      . 

3,111 

677,984 

491,735 

1888       . 

3,105 

687,297 

496.239 

1889 

8,116 

706,085 

503,100 
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The  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  England  and  Wales  in  1889 
was  99,350  (including  3,277  studying  in  training  ooUeges) ;  in  those  of 
Scotland  13,680  (including  857  studying  in  training  colleges.  The  total 
number  of  children  of  legal  school  age  (6-14)  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1889  was  6,042,940;  in  Scotland  (5-14),  841,982.  Of  the  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  4,624  were  directly  under  school  boards  in  1889 ;  1 1 ,838  connected 
with  the  National  Society  or  the  Church  of  England ;  554  were  Wesleyan, 
895  Roman  Catholic,  1,375  British,  undenominational,  and  other  schools. 
In  Scotland,  2,629  were  public  schools,  70  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  162  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  rest  with  other 
bodies  or  undenominational :  total  receiving  Government  grant,  3,1 24 ; 
number  inspected,  3,116.  In  England  and  Wales  in  1890  there  were  44 
training  colleges,  with  3,294  students ;  and  in  Scotland  7  colleges,  with 
861  students. 

Elementary  education  in  Ireland  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
body  of  *  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.*  The  following 
table  will  show  the  progress  of  elementary  schools  during  the  past  six 
years : — 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31 

Bchools  in 
Operation 

Average 
Attendance 

Year  ended 
Dec.  81 

Schools  in 
Operation 

Average 
Attendance 

1884 
1885 
1886 

7.832 
7,936 
8,024 

492,928 
502,464 
490,484 

1887 
1888 
1889 

8,112 
8,196 
8,261 

516,388 
493,883 
607,865 

Annual  grants  to  primary  schools  (for  examination  and  attendance  of 
scholars  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain)  for  the  years  specified : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

England    . 
Scotland  . 
Ireland      . 
Gt.  Britain  (var.) 

United  Kingdom 

£ 

2,964,719 

424,472 

836,363 

412,818 

£ 

3,079,686 
445,845 
886,051 
419,608 

£ 

3,110,210 

474,769 

911,792 

426,004 

3,245,450 
488,686 
902,333 
433,748 

3,326,326 
493,365 
903,099 
439,618 

4,637,372 

4,831,089 

4.925,765 

5,070.217 

6,162.307 

In  addition  to  the  grant  these  schools  derive  an  income  from  endow- 
ments, school  fees,  local  rates,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  other  sources, 
amounting  for  England  in  1889  to  4,156,000/. ;  for  Scotland  to  651,206/. ; 
and  for  Ireland  to  126,256/. 

Jnstice  and  Crime. 
England  and  Walks. 

The  principal  courts  having  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  petty  sessional 
courts,  the  general  or  quarter  sessions,  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  gaol  delivery,  more  popularly  known  as  'assi;5es,'  and  the  Central 
Criminal  Court.  Two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  a  petty  ses- 
sional court  house,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  alderman  of  the  City  of  London, 
or  any  metropolitan  or  borough  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendiary 
magistrate  sitting  in  a  court  house,  constitute  a  petty  sessional  court.  The 
'>urts  of  quarter  fesaions  are  held  four  times  a  year  by  the  justices  of  the 
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county.    Similar  coarts  can  be  held  at  other  times,  and  are  then  called 
*  general  sessions.*    Two  justices  constitute  a  court,  but  usually  a  larger 
number  attend.    Certain  boroughs  have  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  with 
similar  jurisdiction  to  the  county  justices  in  quarter  sessions  assembled,  in 
which  the  recorder  of  the  borough  is  the  judge.    The  assize  courts  are 
held  four  times  a  year  in  various  towns  throughout  the  country*  by  *  com- 
missioners *  nominated  by  the  Grown.    These  commissioners  are  generally 
judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  but 
sometimes  Queen's  Counsel  of  good  standing  are  appointed.     The  trial 
takes  place  before  a  single  commissioner.    The  Central  Criminal  Court  is 
the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for  the  City  of  London 
and  a  large  surrounding  district.    The  sessions  of  this  court  are  held  at 
least  twelve  times  a  year,  and  more  often  if  necessary.    The  Recorder  and 
the  Common  Sergeant,  and,  if  the  number  of  the  prisoners  makes  it  neces- 
sary, the  judge  of  the  City  of  London  Court,  sit  on  the  first  two  days,  after 
which  they  are  joined  by  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  on  the  rota,  for 
whom  the  more  serious  cases  are  reserved.    A  petty  sessional  court  deals 
Biunmarily  with  minor  offences.    Cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  usually 
investigated  by  a  petty  sessional  court  before  being  tried  at  the  sessions  or 
the  assizes.    To  every  sessions,  assize,  and  to  every  sitting  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  the  sheriff  cites  24  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district,  of 
whom  not  less  than  12  and  not  more  than  23  are  sworn  and  constitute  a  grand 
jury.    The  grand  jury  examines  the  bill  of  indictment  against  the  accused 
person,  hears  the  evidence  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  if  they 
think  a  prima  facie  case  for  trial  is  made  out  they  endorse  the  bill  *  a  true 
bill.'    All  criminal  trials,  except  those  which  come  before  a  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,  take  place  before  a  judge  and  a  petty  jury  of  twelve 
men.     Except  on  some  highly  technical  point  of  procedure  there  is  no 
appeal  in  criminal  cases.    No  man  can  be  tried  again  for  the  same  crime 
after  a  petty  jury  has  found  him  •  not  guilty.*    On  a  conviction  the  judge 
can,  if  he  think  fit,  reserve  a  question  of  law  (but  not  of  fact)  for  the 
Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved.    This  Court  is  formed  by  five  or  more 
judges  of  the  High  Court,  and  can  reverse,  amend,  or  affirm  the  judgment. 
The  only  other  method  of  securing  the  revision  of  a  sentence  is  by  the 
royal  prerogative,  exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  by 
which  a  sentence  can  be  modified  or  annulled.    Nominally  all  the  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  Queen,  but  in  practice  the  Lord  Chancellor  (who  is  a 
Cabinet  minister,  ex-officio  president  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  goes  out 
with  the  ministry)  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  are  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  other  judges  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Scotland. 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland. 
It  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  sits  more  or  less 
frequently,  as  the  number  of  cases  before  it  may  require,  in  Edinburgh  or 
in  the  circuit  towns.  One  judge  can,  and  usually  does,  try  cases,  but  two 
or  more  preside  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  importance.  It  is  the  only  com- 
petent court  in  cases  of  treason,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire-raising,  deforce- 
ment of  messengers,  and  generally  in  all  cases  in  which  a  higher  punishment 
than  imprisonment  is  by  statute  directed  to  be  inflicted ;  and  it  has  more- 
over an  inherent  jurisdiction  to  punish  all  criminal  acts,  both  those  already 
established  by  common  law  or  statute,  and  such  as  have  never  previously 
come  before  the  courts  and  are  not  within  any  statute.   ^ 
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The  sheriff  of  each  county  is  the  proper  criminal  judge  in  all  crimes 
occurring  within  the  county  which  infer  only  an  arbitrary  punishment, 
and  if  the  case  is  tried  with  a  jury  the  High  Court  has  no  power  of  review 
on  the  merits.  Even  in  cases  indicted  to  the  High  Court  the  accused  is, 
under  the  Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act  of  1887,  regularly  asked  to 
plead  in  the  sheriff  court,  and  minor  objections  to  the  indictment  can  be 
wholly  or  in  part  disposed  of  there.  Borough  magistrates  and  justices  of 
the  peace  have  jurisdiction  in  petty  cases  occurring  within  the  borgh  or 
county,  and  in  a  number  of  minor  offences  under  various  statutes. 


IBELAKD. 

In  Ireland  persons  charged  with  crime  are  first  brought  before  the 
petty  sessions  court,  which  must  consist  of  at  least  two  ordinary  justices 
of  the  peace,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  stipendiary — commonly  called  a  resi- 
dent magistrate.  Then  if  the  charge  be  tritiing  it  may  be  disposed  of, 
the  prisoner,  if  convicted,  having  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions 
or  recorder's  court  (according  as  it  is  in  a  borough  or  in  the  county),  pro- 
vided he  is  fined  more  than  twenty  shillings  or  sentenced  to  a  longer 
imprisonment  than  one  month  (Petty  Sessions  Act,  sec.  24).  If  the  charge 
be  of  a  more  serious  character  it  must  either  be  dismissed  or  sent  for  trial 
to  the  quarter  sessions  or  recorder's  court,  or  to  the  assizes,  as  in  England. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  quarter  sessions  in  Ireland  and 
in  England :  in  England  they  are  presided  over  by  an  unpaid  chairman, 
who  need  not  be  a  lawyer  and  who  is  elected  by  his  fellow  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county ;  while  in  Ireland  they  are  presided  over  by  a  paid 
ojficial,  who  must  be  a  barrister,  whose  decision  on  points  of  law  binds  the 
court,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who  is  also  judge  of  the  civil 
bill  court  of  the  county,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  county  court. 
The  assizes  are  presided  over  by  one  of  the  common  law  judges  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  In  the  quarter  sessions,  recorder's  court,  and  assizes 
the  trial  is  by  jury  in  all  cases  save  appeals  from  petty  sessions.  Under 
the  Crimes  Act  witnesses  and  persons  suspected  of  crime  may  be  interro- 
gated before  a  secret  court  of  enquiry ;  but  admissions  then  made  arc  not 
evidence  against  the  persons  making  them.  Prisoners  may  be  convicted 
before  two  resident  magistrates  specially  appointed  to  hear  cases  under 
the  Crimes  Act,  and  in  cases  where  the  sentence  exceeds  a  month,  con- 
victed persons  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  county  chairman  at  quarter 
sessions. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  and  convicted, 
in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  as  follows  in  the  five  years  from  188.5 
to  1889  :— 

England  and  Wales. 


Tear 

Committed  for  trial 

; 
Ck)nTictcd 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

11,138 
11,763 
11,162 
11,678 
10,192 

2,268 
2,211 
2.130 
2,072 
1,907 

13,586 
13,974 
13,292 
13,750 
12,099 

10,600 
10,686 
10,338 
10,561 
9,348 
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Scotland. 


Year 

Committed  for  Trial 

Convicted 

>ralcs 

Femalefl        {          Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

2,081 
2,0(J2 
1.990 
2,001 
1,822 

454 
375 

367 
351 
412 

2,535 
2,437 
2,357 
2,362 
2,234 

1,956 
1,838 
1,843 
1,753 
1,723 

Irelajid, 


Year 

Committed  for  Trial 

CoDTicted 

Males            1        Females        |             Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

2,349 
2,601 
2,309 
1,821 
1,801 

501 
427 
385 
367 
380 

2,850 
3,028 
2,694 
2,188 
2,181 

1,573 
1,619 
1,411 
1,220 
1,225 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  police  force  in  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland : — 


Year 

England 

and 

Wales 

1880 
1885 
1886 

31,488 
35,608 
36,477 

I 

Scotland  I    Ireland    i'    Years 


3,484 
3,782 
3,824 


12,579 
14.134 
13,957 


1887 
1888 
1889 


En^rland  | 

and          Scotland 
Wales     1 

Ireland 

36,912       3,892 
37.29G        3,986 
37,957       4,041 

13.977 
13,934 
13,951 

Panperism. 

There  is  a  Poor  Law,  under  a  variety  of  statutes,  applicable  to  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  by  wliich  paupers,  under  certain  conditions,  are  to  be 
relieved  in  their  own  houses  or  lodged  in  workhouses  or  poor-houses  built 
for  the  purpose.  The  law  is  administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
through  Boards  of  Guardians  elected  for  the  purpose.  For  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  law  the  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  unions  or 
parishes.  The  funds  are  obtained  in  the  different  parishes  or  unions  by 
means  of  a  poor-rate  levied  on  the  occupiers  of  property  of  all  kinds, 
determined  by  the  local  authorities  accordingly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the 
poor  for  the  five  years  (ended  March  25  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  May  14 
for  Scotland)  1885-89  :— 
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Year 

England  &  Wales 

Scot'-and 

Ireland 

Total  U.K. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

8,491,600 

871,511 

1,259,293 

10,622,404 

1886 

8,296,230 

894,077 

1,289.024 

10,479,331 

1887 

8,176,768 

899.135 

1.376,010 

10,451,913 

1888 

8,440,821 

887,807 

1,390,994 

10,719,682 

1889 

8,366,477 

882,836 

1,446,171 

10,695,484 

The  number  of  paupers,  exclusive  of  vagi-ants  and  'casual  poor,'  in 
receipt  of  relief  in  the  several  unions  and  parishes  of  England  and  Wales, 
was  as  follows,  on  January  1,  for  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1890  : — 


January  1 

Number 
of  Unions 

and 
Parishes 

Adult 

Able-bodied 

Paupers 

All  other 
Paupers 

Total 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

647 
647 
647 
647 
647 

109,917 
110,229 
112,533 
104,817 
97,745 

697,706 
707,060 
712,976 
705,315 
689,800 

807,623 
817,289 
825,509 
810,132 
787,645 

The  number  of  registered  paupers  and  their  dependents,  exclusive  of 
casual  poor,  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  in  parishes  of  Scotland  during 
the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889,  on  May  14  in  each  year,  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 


Year 

Number  of 
Parishes 

Paupers 

Dependents 

Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

886 

886 
886 
886 
886 

58,415 
58,898 
58,683 
58,479 
58,232 

.S2,676      . 

33,915 

33.388 

33,514 

32,686 

91,091 
92,813 
92,071 
91,993 
90,918 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers, 
and  the  total— including  others  in  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums — in 
receipt  of  relief  in  unions  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  in 
January  in  each  of  the  five  years  1886  to  1890 : — 


Year 
(January) 

Indoor  Paupers 

Outdoor  Paupers 

Total 
including  Asylums 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

47,774 
47.390 
48,236 
46,364 
44,653 

69,951 
65,015 
64.834 
62,760 
62.213 

108,516 
113,241 
113.947 
109,957 
107,774 
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Finance. 
I.  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  amounts  of  the  estimated 
and  actual  gross  public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1880,  and 
the  five  years  1886-90,  together  with  the  proportion  per  head  of 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Rkvexuk  » 

Proportion 
of  Receipts 

Tear  ended. 

^larchSl 

£.<«tiniated 

Actual  Receipts 

More(+) 

per  head 

in  the 

at  the 

orless(-) 

of 

Budgets 

Exchwiner 

than  Budget 
£ 

population 

£ 

£ 

£      *.    d. 

1880 

81,161,000 

79,344,098 

-1,816,902 

2     6     0 

1886 

90.790,000 

89,581,301 

-1,208,699 

2     9  10 

1887 

89,869,000 

90,772,758 

+    903,768 

2     8  11 

1888 

88,135,000 

89,802,254 

+  1,667,254 

2     7  11 

1889 

86,827,000 

88,472.812 

+  1,645,812 

2     6  10 

1890 

86,150,000 

89,304,316 

+  3,154,316 

2     6     8 

EXFEXDITURE  » 

Proportion 

of 
Ezpcndittu'e 
per  head  of 

population 

Year  ended 
March  31 

Estimated 
in  the 
Budgets 

Actual  Pay- 
ments out  of 
the  Exchequer 

More(  +  ) 
or  less  (-) 
than  Budget 

1880 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

£ 
84,105,871 
94,190,083 
90,869,282 
88,036,259 
87,024,061 
85,966,827 

£ 
82,184.797 
92,223,844 
89,996,752 
87,423,645 
87,683,830 
86,083,314 

£ 
-1,921,074 
-1,966,239 

-  872,530 

-  612,614 
+     659,769 
+    116,487 

£      «.    d, 
2    7     8 
2  10    3 
2    8     6 
2     6     8 
2    6     4 
2    5    0 

*  By  the  system  now  adopted,  these  items  exclude  Army  and  Nayj' '  Extra  Receipts'  and 
the  oontribntions  by  India  for  *  Military  Charges.* 

The  following  table  (derived  from  the  two  preceding)  shows 
the  differences  (surplus  or  deficit)  between  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture in  1880  and  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Surplus  (+)           1 
or  Deficit  (-) 

Year 

Surplus  (+) 
or  Deficit  (-) 

1880 
1886 
1887 

£ 
-2,840,699 
-2,642,543 
+    776,006 

1888 

1889. 

1890 

£ 

+  2,378,609 
+    788,982 
+  3,221,002 

The  Budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1891,  are  : 
Estimated  income  .        .        .       '.  £90,406,000 
Estimated  expenditure  .        .        .     86,627,0001  t 
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The  national  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  taxation  (under 
the  six  heads  specified  in  the  following  table),  which  in  1889-90 
produced  73,414,000?.,  or  nearly  live-sixths  of  the  whole.  The  re- 
maining sixth  is  subdivided  into  five  heads  as  below. 

The  national  expenditure  falls  under  three  categories  :  (1)  the 
Consolidated  Fund  Charges,  28,289,524?.,  mainly  bestowed  on  the 
National  Debt ;  (2)  the  Army  and  Navy,  31,203,152?.  ;  and  (3) 
the  Civil  Services,  including  expense  of  collection  of  the  revenue, 
26,590,638?.  for  1889-90. 


Year  ending  March  31, 18«) 

Budget 

Sources  of  ixcomb 

Estimate 

Gross 

Net 

1890-91 

Receipts 

I>ro<lace 

1.  Customs — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tobacco 

.     9,214,626 

Tea        . 

.     4,490,61)1 

Bum 

.     2,217,172 

Brandy  . 

.     1.331.539 

Other  spirits 

.     1,133,301 

Wine     . 

.     1,303,695 

Currants 

315,878 

Coffee   . 

177,019 

Raisins  . 

162,186 

Other  articles 

349,382 

20,095,492 

20,455,503 

19,116.000 

ii.  Excise- 

Spirits   , 

.    14,800,627 

13eer       . 

.      9,598,955 

Licence  dutie 

8»      .        560,461 

Railways 

324,461 

Other  sources 

8,131 

25,282,635 

24,133,232 

23,652,000 

iii.  Stamps  (excludi 

QgFee  Stamps,&c) 

Probate  duty 

.     4,603,490 

Legacy  duty  . 

.     2,738,334 

Deeds    . 

.     2,794,539 

Receipts 

.      1,084,826 

Succession  dul 

ty     .     1,099,406 

Estate  duty — 

Personalty . 

784,089 

Realty 

10,238 

Bills  of  exchai 

age  .        750,212 

Patent  medici 

tic    .        217,359 

Licences,  &c. . 

160,375 

Marine  insura 

Qce  .        142,009 

Other  sources 

.     1,090,956 



15,475,824 

13.041,692 

13.642,000 
56,408,000 

Carried  forwa 

rd       .         .         .1 

61,453,951 

57.630,487 

»  Scotland  and  Ireland  oril}-.    The  net  proceeds  of  these  licences  In  England  (2,088,4121.) 
were  transferred  to  the  local  taxation  account  (61  <t  62  Vict.  c.  41).      ^  I 
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Sources  of  Ikcojcx 


Bronght  forward 
iv.  Land  Tax    . 
V.  House  Duty . 
vi.  Income  and  Property  Tax 


Total  Produce  of  Taxes 
£ 
9,816,818 


viL  PostOflBlce — 

Postage  stamps 

Commission         on 

money  orders     . 

Commission        on 

postal  orders 
Other  sources 


129,628 

195,405 
606.743 


viii.  Telegraph  Service 

ix.  Crown  Lands       .... 

z.  Interest   on  Purchase-money  of 

Suez  Canal  Shares,  &c.     . 
jd.  Miscellaneous — 

Fee  Stamps  • 

Bevenue     Depart- 
ments 

Civil  Departments. 

Bank  of  £ngland  . 

Post  Office  Savings 

Banks         .        .  72,495 

Various .        .        .        334,365 

Total  Revenue 


778,273 

144,412 

1,923,534 

163,584 


Year  ending  March  31, 1889 


Gross 
Recefpts 


£ 

61,453,961 
1,065,537 
1,978,596 

13,234,992 


77,73^,076 


10,747,594 

2,642,329 
507,319 

279,155 


3,416,663 


Net 
Receipts 


£ 

57.630,487 
1,046,359 
1,977,644 

12,783,900 

73^438^ 


9,467,165 

2,307,444 
507,319 

279,165 


Budget 
Estimate 
1889-90 


£ 

56,408,000 
1,030,000 
1,460,000 

13,200,000 


72,100,000 


9,670.000 

2,470,000 
430,000 

240,000 


3,416,663 


2.700,000 


95,326,136   89,416,136   87,610,000 


Branches  of  KxPE^^)ITl^RK 


Yea?  ending     Budget  Estimate 
MarchSl,  IB'JO  I         1890-91 


L  National  Debt  Charges- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Interest,  Funded  Debt    . 

16,836,466 

Terminable  Annuities     . 

6,555,596 

Interest,  Unfunded  Debt 

716,603 

Management  of  Debt 

191,968 

New  Sinking  Fund 

700,367 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

ii.  Interest  on  Cape  Railway 

and  Exchequer    Bonds 

and  Interest  on  Trea- 

sury Bills  for  expendi- 

ture under  the  Conver- 

sion Act,  1888       . 

226,760 

226,7.60 

214,000 

iii.  Naval  Defence  Fund 

— 

1,42.S,571 

1,430,000 

Carried  forward 
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Branches  of  ExruxDiTURE 

Year  ending' 
March  31, 1890 

BadgetEstimatc' 
1890-91 

Brought  forward  . 
iv.  Other  Consolidated  Fand 
Charges : 
Civil  List 

Annuities  and  Pensions . 
Salaries  and  Allowances . 
Courts  of  Justice,  Salaries 
Miscellaneous  charges    . 

£ 

410,661 
329,971 
89,015 
505,882 
298,666 

£ 
26,655,331 

1,634,195 

26,644.000 
1,664,000 

Total  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
V.  The  Army  (see  details  below) 
vi.  Ordnance  Factories      .... 
vii.  The  Navy  (see  details  below) 
viii.  Grants  forCivilServices(«/?^ details  below) 
ix.  Customs  and  In  land  Revenue(  Collection) 

X.  Post  Office 

xi.  Telegraph  Service         .... 

xii.  Packet  Service 

xiii.  Redemption  of  Debt     .... 

Total  Expenditure  •        .        .        . 
Surplus  Income        •        .        ,        . 

28,289,526 
17,345,811 

15,100- 

13,842,241 

15,589,990 

2,654,891 

5,463,205 

2,176.000 

664,000 

42,550 

28,308,000 
17,728,000 

13,787,000 

15,661,000 

2,668,000 

5,548,000 

2,244,000 

683,000 

86,083,314 
3,221,002 

86,627,000 
3,779,000 

89,304,316    1    90.406.000 

The  estimates  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31, 1891,  have  for 
comparison  been  embodied  with  the  two  preceding  general  tables.  Some 
of  the  original  estimates  have,  however,  been  increased  by  subsequent  votes 
of  credit. 

FuRTHBB  Details  op  the  Budget. 

The  Army. — The  total  cost  of  the  British  Army,  provided  for  by 
Parliament  in  the  army  estimates  for  1890-91,  was  calculated  at 
20,582,357/. ;  but  from  this  amount  there  was  deducted  the  sum  of 
2,864,5572.  for  appropriations  in  aid,  leaving  the  net  charge  as  army 
services  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1891,  at  17,717,8002.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  votes  of  the  army  estimates  (net)  for  the 
year  1890-91,  with  the  corresponding  sums  in  the  final  estimates  of  tho 
previous  year : — 

Abmy  Estimates. 


I.  Regular  Forces: 

General  staff  and  regimental  pay,  allowances,  &c. 

Chaplains'  department 

Staff  of  military  prisons,  &c 

Medical  establislunent  and  services   . 


1889-90 

£ 

5,018,500 

57,200 

29,000 

298,500 
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1890-91 

£ 

5,064,794 

57,676 

28,530 

294,800  I 
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1889-90 
n.  Auxiliary  a>'d  Resebve  Forces: 

£ 
Militia  pay  and  allowances        ....       530,000 

Yeomanry  cavalry 76,000 

Volunteer  corps 742,700 

Enrolled  pensioners  and  Army  Reserve  force     .       477,600 

III.  Commissariat  Establishments  and  Services  : 

Transport  and  remounts 668,400 

Provisions,  forage,  fuel,  and  other  ser\'ices        .  2,605,000 

Clothing  Establishments    .        .        .        .        .  845,600 

Warlike  and  other  stores 1,808,000 

.    IV.  Works  and  Buildings: 

Works,  buildings,  and  repairs,  cost,  including 
superintending  abroad 701,000 

V.  Various  Services: 

Military  education     .        .        .       •.        .        ,       115,300 

Miscellaneous  services 89,800 

War  Office 268,800 

Total  effective  services  ....  14,321,400 

VI.  Non-effkctivb  Services:  ~ 

Rewards  for  distinguished  services    .       ,.        .  15,700 

Half  pay 79,300 

Pay  of  reduced  and  retired  officers    .        .        .  1,186,600 

Widows'  pensions  and  compassionate  allowances  129,700 

Pensions  for  wounds 12,900 

In-pensions 31,000 

Out-pensions 1,337,400 

Superannuation  allowances,  &c.         .        .        .  170,832 

Retired  allowances  to  officers  of  auxiliary  forces  43,200 

Total  non-effective  services  .        ,        ,     3,006,632 


Recapitulation  : 


Effective  services 
Non-effective  servioes 


14,321,400 
3,006,632 


Total  effective  and  non-effective  services  17,328,032 


1890-91 

£ 

540,070 

74,460 

760,470 

492.300 


655,000 
2,667,000 

820,600 
2,049,000 


665,200 


112,500 
104,800 
258,400 


14,625,600 


17,800 

77,480 

1,276,363 

135,761 

12,467 

30,700 

1,336,000 

162,600 

43,039 


3,092,200 


14,625,600 
3,092,200 


17,717.800 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  estimates  for  1890-91  showed  a  net  increase  o 
389,768Z.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's  vote. 

The  Ai^vy.— According  to  the  estimates  the  ordinary  expenditure  f o 
the  navy,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1891,  will  be  14,557,856Z.,  aft€ 
deducting  the  appropriations  in  aid.  The  following  is  an  ahstoract  of  th 
estimates  for  1890-91  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  :«* 
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Effective  Servioes:  1889-90 

Wages  of  seamen  and  Royal  marines         .        .  3,201,700 

Victualling  and  clothing  for  the  navy        .        .  1,061,100 

Medical  establishments  and  services          .        .  121,900 

Martial  law 11,400 

Educational  servioes 71,900 

Divine  service 31,900 

Royal  naval  reserves,  &c.  .        .        .        .        .  ]  47,600 

Shipbuilding,  repairs,  &c 4,659,800 

Naval  armaments 1,403,500 

Works,  buildings,  &c 451,000 

Miscellaneous  effective  services          .        ,        .  128,800 

Scientific  services 57,900 

Admiralty  Office 217,400 

Total  effective  services  ....  3 1,625,800 

Non-effective  Services: 

Half  pay 78,9001 

Reserved  and  retired  pay 718,600/ 

Naval  pensions  and  allowances ....  926,000 

Civil  pensions  and  gratuities      .        .        .        .  336,200 

Total  non-effective  services  ..        .        .  2,059,600 
Extra  Colonial  Estimate  : 
Annuity,  additional  naval  for  service  in  Aus- 
tralasian waters — 

Grand  total 13,686,400 


1890-91 

£ 

3,440,023 

1,388,186 

144,030 

11,924 

92,091 

152,136 
4,846,660 
1,466,100 

463,100 

136,142 
67,185 

2?9,020 


12,425,587 


796,855 

938,476 
332,736 


2,068,069 


64,200 


14,657,856 


The  Civil  Service. — The  following  are  the  proposed  amounts  of  expen- 
diture for  1889-90  under  the  head  of  Civil  Services  :— 


Public  Works  and  Build-  £ 

ings     ....  1,695,050 

Civil  Departments  .        .  2,139,685 

Law  and  Justice     .        .  4,506,963 

Education,  Science,  and 
Art      ...        . 


Foreign     and     Colonial 

Services 
Non-effective  and  Chan 

table  Services 
Miscellaneous 

Total  . 


6,08^620 
The  following  are  among  the  more  important  items : — 


£ 
661,344 

639,385 

42,112 

15,660,959 


Local  Government  Board 

(England)     .        .        .  164.747 

Local  Government  Board  * 

(Ireland)       .        .        .  132,602 

Stationery  Office  and  Print- 

fc  ing         .        .        .        .  655,182 

Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture (England)      .        .  363,900 

Courts  of  Law  (Scotland) .  1 22,428 

County  Courts  .        .        .  436,886 

Law  Charges  and  Supreme 

Court  (Ireland)     •        .  116,099 


Prisons*  (England  and  the 

Colonies) 
Prisons  (Scotland)    . 
Prisons,  &c.  (Ireland) 
Land  Commission  (Ireland) 
Dublin  Police  . 
Irish  Oonstabnlaiy    . 

(Eng. 


£ 

666,701 
100.090 
132,499 
115.687 
98,117 
1,439,490 


Public    Education 
land)     ....  3,782,224 

Public  Education    (Scot- 
land)    ....     611^81 

Public  Educfttion<Irelanja^    918,316 
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Science  and  Art  Depart' 

ment 
British  Museum 
National  and  Portrait  6al< 

leries  (England) 


474,896 
155,145 

16,803 


London  University  . 

Superannuation  and  re- 
tired allowances    . 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Services 


14,874 
479,989 
407,900 


A  special  item  under  the  Exchequer  issues  for  1889-90  is  that  of 
42,5501.  for  Redemption  of  Debt.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture above  given,  there  were  advances  by  way  of  loan  charged  on  Con- 
solidated Fund,  2,577,000/. ;  issues  for  redemption  of  Debt,  47,838,134/.: 
temporary  advances  repaid,  8,100,000/.  The  Exchequer  receipts  beyond 
the  ordinary  income  included  repayment  of  advances  charged  on  Con- 
solidated Fund,  1,643,439/. ;  money  raised  by  creation  of  debt,  45,178,952/.; 
and  temporary  advances  received,  8,100,000/.  The  balance  in  the  Exchequer 
on  March  31, 1890,  was  5,220,261/.,  the  total  receipts  into  and  issues  out 
of  the  Exchequer  in  1889-90  amounted  to— Receipts,  149,818,710/.  (includ- 
ing 5,592,002/.,  the  balance  from  the  previous  year);  and  Issues  144,598,448/., 
elusive  of  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer. 

II.  Taxation. 
During  the  ten  years  1871-80, 16,151,078/.  of  taxes  were  repealed  or  re^ 
dnced.  Daring  the  five  years  from  1881-86,  the  reduction  was  14,670,000/., 
counterbalanced  by  an  increase  during  the  same  period  of  17,096,000/.,  the 
burden  being  merely  shifted.  The  following  are  the  changes  made  in  the 
taxation  during  the  last  five  years  ending  March  31 : — 


Tear 

Taxes  repealed  or 
reduced 

Axnonnt 

Taxes  imposed  or 
increased 

Amoimt 

1886 

Excise      (Private-) 
Brewers' licences)  I 
reduced       •        J 

8,780 

Income    tax    in-\ 
creased        .        j 
Stamps  imposed    . 
Stamps  increased  . 

£ 

3,980,000 

34,000 
214,173 

1887 

Customs,       wine\ 
duties  adjusted  / 
Excise  . 

109,961 
14,830 

NU 

1888 

Customs  reduced  . 
Income  tax  reduced 
Stamps,  Duty  on) 
Marine  Insurances  i 

608,404 
2,000,000 

7,290 

Stamps . 

120,000 

1889 

Excise  .        •        • 
Stamps  . 
Income  tax   . 

67,849 
1,410,620 
2,032,800 

Customs        • 
Stamps .        • 

163,406 
808,000 

1890 

Excise  .        • 
Stamps . 

2,988.852 
853,881 

Excise   •        •        • 
Stamps. 

360,000 
1,086,000 

III.  Customs. 
The  gross  receipts  of  customs  were  collected  as  follows  in  the  yean 
ending  March  31, 1887-90,  at  the  chief  ports  of  England,  in  Scotleuid,  and 
Ireland : — 
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Port 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

London    . 

Liverpool. 

Other  English  ports. 

Scotland  . 

Lreland    . 

Total  U.K.' 

£ 

10,217,555 
2,704,660 
2,078,877 
1,676,593 
2,084,423 

£ 
9,976,405 
2.582,170 
2,046,206 
1,644,149 
2,020,906 

£ 
10,019,129 
2,522,876 
2.163.927 
1,732.465 
2,047.486 

£ 
10.052,88.*i 
2,072,556 
2,379,281 
1.725,157  • 
2,112,401   ; 

20.312,885 

19,791,335 

20,207,488 

20.695,492 

'  The  totals  include  simis  collected  by  the  Inland  Revenue. 

Besides  London  and  Liverpool,  there  is  only  one  port  in  England.  Bristol, 
the  customs  receipts  of  which  are  over  half  a  million  a  year.  It  appears 
from  the  customs  returns  of  the  last  thirty  years,  that  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  tendency  of  concentration  of  trade  within  a  few  great  centres 
of  commerce. 

IV.  Income  Tax. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  most  important  of  direct  taxes,  that  upon 
incomes,  was  as  follows  since  1881' : — 


Year  ending 

Tax 

Annual 

Year  ending 

Tax 

Annual 

March  31 

per£ 

Koceipt 

March  81 

per£ 

Beceipt 

1881 

ed. 

£ 

10,650,000 

1886 

Sd. 

15.160,000 

1882 

5d. 

9,945,000 

1887 

Sd, 

15,900,000 

1883 

6irf. 

11,900,000 

1888 

7d. 

14,440,000 

1884 

5d. 

10,718,000 

1889 

6d, 

12,700,000 

1886 

Gd. 

12.000,000 

1890 

Gd. 

12,770,000 

The  g^oss  amonnt  of  the  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed 
to  the  income  tax  in  the  year  1889.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  645,158,689/.: 
in  1871  it  was  465,478,688Z.  Of  the  amount  for  1889,  the  share  of  England 
was  550.576,256/. ;  of  Scotland,  57.834.226Z. ;  of  Ireland.  36,749.208^. 

The  real  property  so  assessed  was  distributed  as  follows  :- 


AasesaedtoInoomeTax 

1886 

1887 

.     1888 

1889 

r^  f  Fjngland    . 
g  i  Scotland    . 
*3  ^Ireland      . 

Total    / 

S  r  England    . 
1  <  Scotland     . 

Total    . 

•    £ 
45,993,546 
7,320,599 
9,964,636 

£ 
46,376,763 
7,099,680 
9,957,806 

44.471,842 
6.824,100 
9,957,580 

£ 

42.274.444 

6.539,762 

9.940,928 

63,268,679 

62,433,149 

61.253,622 

58.765,134  I 

115,436,830 

12,667,153 

3,416.642 

117.183.226 

12.614.842 

3,467,098 

118,523.832 

12,715.904 

3.499,934 

120,513,633 

12.906,606 

3,502,665 

131,409,626 

133,265,166 

134.739,670 

136,922.904 

»  since  1877  only 
on  tboM  under  £400. 


incomes  of  and  above  £160  are  cluurged,  with  an  abatement  of  £120       j 
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income  tax  was  as  follows  in  1889  : — 
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to  the 


- 

Mines 

Bail  ways 

Ironworks 

England         .... 
Scotland         .... 
Ireland 

Total 

£ 
6,295,813 
986,646 
7,594 

£ 

32,948,933 

3,913,374 

1,356,377 

1,194,610 
204,272 

7,290,053 

38,218,684    • 

1,398,8F2 

The  annnal  value  of  canals  was  assessed  at  3,171,834/.;  of  gas-works, 
5,133,1762. ;  of  quarries,  834,190/. ;  of  waterworks,  salt  and  alum  works,  &c., 
6,866,330/. 

The  taxation  in  1889-90,  as  compared  with  that  of  1867-58,  is  shown  in 
the  following  tahle,  which  also  exhibits  the  *  Cost  of  Government  defrayed 
oat  of  Taxes  '  at  both  periods  : — 


Income  from  Taxation 


1890 


1867 


Customs        .... 

Excise 

Stamps  (less  Fee  Stamps)  . 
Land  Tax  .... 
House  Duty  .... 
Property  and  Income  Tax 

Total     . 
Excess  of  Expenditure  in  1857 


£ 
20,425,000 
24,160,000 
13,060,000 
1,035,000 
1,965,000 
12,770,000 


£ 
23,060,000 
17,790,000 
7,330,000 

3,150,000 

11,580,000 


73,415,000  62,910,000 

£270,000 


Expenditure  paid  by  Taxes 

1890 

1867 

Army  and  Navy    .... 
National  Debt       .... 
Civil  Services  (Net)      . 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
Special  Expenses  .... 
Transvaal  Debt     .... 

Total     .... 
Excess  of  total  Income  in  1889     . 

£ 

32,780,000 

24,760,000 

10,070,000 

2,566.000 

40,000 

10,000 

£ 

21,450,000 

28,630,000 

7,940,000 

2,550,000 

2,610.000 

70.195,000 

£3,2S 

63,180,000 
J0,000 

In  April  1886,  a « Return  of  the  Qro^  Revenue  derived  from  Taxation. 
gives  the  following  results  for  the  previous  year : — 
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- 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

ITnit4?d 
Kingdam 

Customs 

Tax  on  Spirits      . 
Income  Tax . 
Other  items  . 

Total  . 

Amount  per  head  1 
of  population    J 

£ 

16,848,000 

6,308,000 

10,214,000 

23,968,000 

£ 

1,783,000 
4,054,000 
1,137,000 
1,862,000 

£ 

2,038,000 

3,626,000 

572,000 

1,620,000 

£           i 
20,669,000 
13,987,000 
11,923,000 
27,330,000 

67,328,000 

8,826,000 

7,755,000 

73,909,000 

£2    2    3 

£2    6    8 

£1  11     3 

£2     11 

V.  National  Debt. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  National  Debt  is  now  nearly 
?ix  times  the  amount  paid  in  1775,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
ji  Independence  of  the  United  States.  The  total  charge  for 
Interest  and  management  was  then  only  a  little  over  4^  millions 
sterling  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  risen  to  9^  millions. 
The  twenty-two  years'  warfare  with  France,  from  1793  to  1815, 
added  23  millions  sterling  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt, 
making  it  over  32J  millions,  decreased  by  slightly  more  than  a 
million  in  1817,  the  year  of  consolidation  of  the  English  and 
Irish  exchequer.  Since  this  date,  the  capital  of  the  debt  has  on 
the  whole  been  steadily  decreasing,  excepting  for  the  years  of  the 
Russian  war.  The  annual  charge  for  interest,  &c.,  after  increas- 
ing to  nearly  30  millions  in  1883,  is  now  less  than  in  1857,  at  the 
-lose  of  that  war,  by  2,603,448^. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  debt  from  its 
origin  to  the  year  1890  at  various  periods  : — 


Periods 

PrinoiiKil 

Annual  Cbar:gic 

National  Debt  at  the  Bevolution  in  1688  . 
Increase  during  William  lll/s  reign. 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in 
1702 . 

Increase  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  1714  . 
Increase  during  his  reign  . 

At  the  accession  of  George  II.,  1 727  . 
Decrease  during  12  years'  peace,  ending 
1739 

£ 
664,263 
12,102,962 

£ 

39,855 
1,175.469 

12,767,225 
23,408,235 

1,215,324 
1,847,811 

36,175,460 
16,675,337 

3,063,135 
(~)323,607 

52,850,797 
6,236,914 

2,739,628 
708,744 
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Periods 


At  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  War, 

1739 

Increase  during  the  war  . 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War,  1748 
Decrease  daring  8  years*  peace  . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years' 

War,  1756 

Increase  during  the  war    . 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763 
Decrease  during  12  years'  peace 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American 

War,  1776 

Increase  daring  the  war    . 

At  the  end  of  the  American  War,  1784 
Decrease  daring  the  peace 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  War, 

1792 

Increase  during  the  war   . 

At  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802   . 
Increase  daring  war  with  Napoleon  . 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1815 
Decrease  during  40  years  . 

At  commencement  of  Crimean  War,  185 
Increase  during  the  war  . 

Debt  in  1857 

Decrease  aince  the  Crimean  War 

Debt  on  March  31, 1890  . 


Principal       |Animal  Chnrgc 


46,613,883  I       2.030,884 
29,198,249  |       1,134,S81 


75,812,132 
1,237,107 


3,166,765 
412,199 


74,575,025 
58,141,024 


2,753,566 
2,279.167 


132,716,049 
5,873,238 


5,032,733 
329,214 


126.842,811 
116,220,334 


4,703,619 
4,837,737 


243,063,145 
3,399,724 


239.663,421 
297,989,687 


537,663,008 
323,386.041 


9,641,256 
109,077 


861,039,049 
91,956,500 


769,082,549 
39,026,173 

808,108,722 
118,164,696 


9,432,179 
10,836,372 

20,268,551 
12,377,067 


32,645,618 
4,930,415 


27,716,203 
834,836 


689,944.026 


28,550.039 
3,330,039 


26,220,000 


The  ml  total  of  the  National  Debt  is  £679,733,889,  after 
deducting  assets  and  balances. 

The  capital  of  the  National  Debt  varied  as  follows  for  the 
year  1880  and  the  last  five  years  : — 
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Financial 

Debt 

ended 
March  31 

Funded 

Terminable 
Annuities 

Unfimded 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

710,476,359 

36,222,976 

^7,344,900 

774,044,235 

1886 

638,849,694 

85,829,917 

17,602.800 

742,282,411 

1887 

637,637,640 

81,123,148 

17,517,900 

736,278,688 

1888 

609,710,743 

78,449,230 

17,385,100 

705,575,073 

1889 

607,057,811 

75,279,438 

16,093,322 

698,430,571 

1890 

585,959,852 

71,731.869 

32,252,305 

689,944,026 

By  the  National  Debt  (Conversion)  Act,  1888,  the  new  3  per 
cent,  stock,  after  April  5,  1889,  yields  dividends  at  2 J  per  cent, 
with  a  view  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  National  Debt. 
The  whole  of  the  debt  amounts  to  only  i?44,785,000  more  than 
the  gross  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  in- 
come tax,  is  less  than  half  of  the  estimated  national  income,  and 
j£52,400,000  less  than  the  total  value  of  British  imports  and 
exports  for  1889.  It  is  about  £18  3^.  per  head  of  the  present 
population,  and  the  annual  charge  is  lis,  per  head. 

VI.  Local  Taxation. 

The  total  amount  annually  raised  by  local  taxation  was  as  follows  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1887-88  : — 


- 

Englnnd 
and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United 

Kingdom 

Local  Taxes : 

Direct,  levied  by  rates, 
and  gas  and  water 
undertakings   . 

Indirect,  levied  by  tolls, 
dues,  &c.  . 

Total  . 

Other  Receipts : 
Bents,  interest,  &c. 

Sales  of  property. 

Government   contribu- 
tions 

Loans  .... 

Miscellaneous 

Total  . 

Total  receipts     . 

£ 

33,556,065 
5,217,180 

3,468,149 
1,062,344 

2.864,038 
426.604 

39,888,252 

6.705,128 

46,593,.^80 

38,773,245 

4,530,493 

3,289,642 

1,407,824 
382,770 

4,273,228 
8,240,098 
2,151,803 

221,792 
7,243 

764,965 

1,784,877 

344,635 

92,139 

118.737 
542,380 
196,530 

1 
1.721,755 
390,013 

5,148,930 

10,567,355 

2,692,968 

16.455,723 

3,123,512 

941.786 

20,521,021 

55,228,968 

7,654,005 

4.231,428 

67,114,401 
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In  the  previous  year  the  total  receipts  were  66,641,735/.,  and  in  1867-68 
they  were  only  36,496,000/.  The  rates  levied  in  1888  by  the  Urban  Sani- 
tary Anthorities,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  amounted  to  7,519,393/. ; 
the  poor  rates  in  England  amounted  to  8,355,122/. ;  the  School  Board  rates 
in  England  amounted  to  2,641,554/.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year 
u-as,  in  England  and  Wales,  55,676,404/. ;  in  Scotland,  7,486,030/. ;  in  Ire- 
land, 4,289,301/.;  total  for  the  United  Kingdom,  67.451.735/.,  against 
66,007,846/.  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  kingdom  Was  10,381,214/.,  police,  sanitary,  and 
ether  public  works  absorbed  34,168,378/.,  and  School  Hoards,  6,671,547/. 


Defence. 

I.  Army. 

The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  prohibited  by  the  Bill  of  Bights 
of  1690.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  number  of  troops 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service  in  detail, 
have  been  sanctioned  by  au  annual  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  frames  the  *  Army  Estimates/ 
which  are  submitted  in  *  votes '  for  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Parliament  exercises  another  important  means  of  control  over 
the  army,  viz.  by  passing  at  the  commencement  of  every  session 
an  Act  called  the  *Army  (Annual)  Bill,'  investing  the  Crown 
with  large  powers  to  make  regulations  for  the  good  government 
of  the  army,  and  to  frame  the  Articles  of  War,  which  form  the 
military  code. 

According  to  the  army  estimate^  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  session  of  1890,  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
Kingdom — exclusive  of  India — during  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1891,  is  to  consist  of  7,475  commissioned  officers,  999  warrant 
officers,  15,958  sergeants,  3,670  drummers,  trumpeters,  <kc.,  and 
125,381  rank  and  file,  a  total  of  153,483  men  of  all  ranks,  being 
a  total  increase  of  1,201  over  the  previous  year.  This  force  is  to 
be  composed  of  the  following  staff,  regiments,  and  miscellaneous 
establishments : — 
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Blanches  of  the  Iklilitary  Service 


Officers 


Non-commis- 
sioned Officers, 
Drummers,  dsc. 


Bank  and 
File 


Officers  (general  and  departmental  staff) 

General  staff    . 

Army  accountants    .        . 

Chaplains*  department     . 

Medical  department 

Veterinary  department    . 

Total  staff    .        • 

Regiments. 
Cavalry,  includinpr  Life  and  Horse  Guards 
Royal  Horse  Artillery       .... 

Royal  Artillery 

Royal  Engineers 

Infantry,  including  Foot  Guards 

Colonial  corps 

Departmental  corps 

Army  Service  Corps 

Total  regiments    , 

Staff  of  Yeomanry,  Militia,  and  Volunteers 

MiSCBLLANBOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Instruction  in  gunnery  and  musketry 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst  . 

Staff  College 

Regimental  schools  .... 
Other  establishments       • 


Total  miscellaneous  . 

Recapitulation. 
Total,  general  and  departmental  staff 
„      regiments       .... 
„      staff  of  Militia  and  Volunteers 
„      miscellaneous  establishments 

Total  regular  army    . 


322 
209 

8G 
621 

67 


1,306 


555 
71 
774 
576 
2,789 
176 
146 
235 

5,322 


627 


26 

18 

28 

6 

14 

129 

221 


1,305 

5,322 

627 

221 


7,475 


287 
441 


734 


1,378 

146 

1,662 

1,128 

6,639 

355 

830 

827 


12,965 


6,443 


84 

22 

24 

3 

187 

165 


485 


734 

12,965 

6,443 

485 


20,627 


11,481 
1,695 

18,637 
5,299 

78,306 
4,699 
2,589 
2,540 


125,246 


10 


81 
5 

18 

1 

16 


121 


4 

125,246 

10 

121 


125,381 


The  total  number  of  horses  for  this  establishment  on  January 
,  1890,  was  14,432. 

For  total  cost  of  the  British  army,  with  details  of  the  expen- 
iture,  see  under  Finance, 

The  following  table  exhibits,  after  official  returns,  the  number 
f  officers,  rank  and  file,  maintained  for  service  in  tlie  United 
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Kingdom  at  decennial  periods  since  the  year  1800  up  to  187(\ 
and  during  the  last  two  years,  on  the  1st  of  January  in  every 
year  : — 


Tear 

Cvrohy 

Artillery 

Engineera 

Infantry  and 

Total 

1800 

14,003 

6,93r> 

421 

49,386 

70,746 

1810 

20,405 

16.814 

974 

74,325 

112,518 

1820 

9,900 

4,046 

371 

46,799 

61,116 

1830 

8,036 

4.037 

682 

35,339 

48,094 

1840 

7,190 

4,118 

544 

38,624 

50,476 

1850 

8,108 

7.353 

1,201 

50,415 

67,077 

1860 

11,389 

14,045 

1,707 

62.366 

89,507 

1870 

10,910 

14.469 

2,890 

56,092 

84,361 

18J!l9 

12,672 

18,075 

5,132 

69,577 

105,456 

1890 

12,470 

17,584 

5,370 

68,682 

104,116 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  number  and  distri 
bution  of  the  effectives  of  the  British  army  (exclusive  of  staff  of 
auxiliary  forces)  in  the  beginning  of  1890  : — 


- 

Officers  and  Men 

Horses  and  Mnlea 

Field  Guns 

Ensrland 
Scotland      . 
Ireland 

Total  home     . 

5F?J;  .  •     •     • 

Tbe  Colonies 

India   .... 

On  passage  . 

73,387 

3,752 

26,977 

9,755 

325 

8,021 

226 

4 
52 

104,116 

4,136 
27,147 
72,999 

1,821 

13,101 

282 

285 

620 

11,134 

318 

Total  abroad  . 

106,102 

12,039 

318 

General  total  . 

210,218 

25,140 

600 

The  troops  here  enumerated  do  not  constitute  the  whole  afmed 
force  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  the  army  estimates  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1891,  as  well  as  former  years,  contained 
votes  of  money  for  four  classes  of  reserve,  or  auxiliary  forces — 
namely,  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  the  Volunteer  corps, 
and  the  Army  Reserve  force. 

The  following  ia  the  official  return  of  the  number  of  men  in 
the  regimental  establishments  of  the  various  forces,  with  the 
effectives,  for  1890-91  :—  ^         , 
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l.S0,324  men,  11,852,  or  69  per  1,000,  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  whereas 
on  January  1,  1890,  the  number  was  only  3,814  out  of  200,317  men,  or  19 
per  1,000. 

The  establishments  for  military  educational  purposes  comprise  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
Koyal  Military  and  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst,  Royal  Military  Asylum  and 
Normal  School  at  Chelsea,  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  at  Dublin, 
Department  for  Instruction  of  Artillery  Officers,  Military  Medical  School, 
and  a  varying  number  of  Garrison  Schools  and  Libraries.  In  the  army 
estimates  for  1890^91,  the  sum  provided  for  military  education  is  178,959/. 
(including  the  appropriation  in  aid).  The  two  principal  educational 
establishments  for  officers  aie  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
and  the  Royal  Military  and  Staff  Colleges  fat  Sandhurst.  In  the  army 
estimates  of  1890-91  the  cost  of  the  Woolwich  Academy  was  set  down  at 
37,327/.,  and  of  the  Sandhurst  Colleges  at  61,900/. 


II.  Navy. 

The  government  of  the  navy,  vested  originally  in  a  Lord 
High  Admiral,  has  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period,  April  1827  to  September  1828 — been 
carried  on  by  a  Boani,  known  as  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which 
consists  of  seven  members,  namely,  the  First  Lord,  who  is  always 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  six  assistant  commissioners.  The 
First  Lord  has  supreme  authority,  and  all  questions  of  import- 
ance are  left  to  his  decision.  The  Senior  Naval  Lord  directs  the  . 
movements  of  the  fleet,  and  is  responsible  for  its  discipline. 
The  Second  Naval  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  manning  and  officer- 
ing of  the  fleet  and  the  reserve  forces.  The  Junior  Naval  Lord 
deals  with  the  victualling  of  the  fleets,  and  with  the  transport 
department.  The  Parliamentary  Civil  Lord  controls  the  civil 
establishments.  The  Third  Naval  Lord,  or  Controller  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Civil  Lord,  deal  with  questions  affecting  the 
materiel  and  armament  of  the  fleet.  The  Parliamentary  and 
Financial  Secretary  is  answerable  for  purchases  of  stores,  and  all 
questions  in  which  expenditure  of  any  kind  is  involved. 

The  navy  of  the  United  dingdom  is  a  perpetual  establish- 
ment, and  the  statutes  and  orders  by  which  it  is  governed  have 
been  permanently  fixed  with  great  precision  by  the  Legislature. 
For  the  army,  the  first  vote  sanctions  the  nuiriher  of  men  to  be 
maintained  ;  the  second,  the  charge  for  their  pay  and  main- 
tenance. For  the  navy,  no  vote  is  taken  for  the  number  of  men ; 
the  first  vote  is  for  the  wages  of  the  stated  number  of  men  and 
boys  to  be  maintained  ;  and  though  the  result  may  be  the  same, 
this  distinction  exists  both  in  practice  and  principle.  For  details 
of  the  navy  expenditure  see  under  Fincmce, 

The  number  of  seamen  and  marines  provided  for  the  naval 
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service  in  the  estimates  for  1890-91,  and  also  for  the  previous 
year,  was  as  follows  : — 


For  the  Fleet  (including  Indian  troop  ships): 
Oflacers  and  seamen    .... 
Boys  (inclnding  1,950  under  training) 
Marines  afloat  and  on  shore 

For  the  Coast  Guard  .... 

OflScers  for  various  services 


1889-90 


Total  all  ranks 


65,405 


1890-91 


41,804 

43,449 

4,514 

6,244 

13,879 

13,882 

4,200 

4,200 

1,008 

1,025 

68,800 


Included  in  the  number  of  43,449  seamen  of  the  fleet  were  14 
flag  oflScers,  and  2,687  commissioned  officers,  on  active  service. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  21,159  officers  and  men  of  the  Koyal 
Navy  Reserves,  2,510  seamen  and  Marine  Pensioner  Reserves, 
and  2,000  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers.  Including  94  officers  on 
salary,  the  total  of  officers  and  men  voted  was  94,563. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  commission  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined return  for  1889  and  1890  :— 


Ill  CommisHiou 

More  or  less  on 
November  1,  1890 

Class  of  Ships 

1 

— 

Nov.  1, 
1890 

Nov.l, 
1689 

More 

ILess 

Steam  Ships. 

Abmour-plated  Ships: 

Battle  ships,  1st  class 

17 

10 

7 

. — 

„            2nd  class 

9 

12 

— 

3 

„            3rd  class 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Coast  defence  ships  . 

1 

1 

— 



Cruisers,  1st  class     . 
UNARMOURBD  8H1P8  : 

9 

4 

5 

12 

— 

38 

29 

3 





Cruisers,  2nd  and  Srd  class 

39 

36 

3 



Torpedo  ram      .... 

1 

1 

— 



Sloops 

f6 

16 

— 

— 

Gun  vessels       .... 

11 

11 

— 



Gunboats 

48 

48 

— 



Special  service  vessels 

17 

17 

— 

— 

Despatch  vessels 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Troop  ships  and  troop  store  ships 

7 

7 

— 

— 

Indian  troop  ships    . 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Royal  yachts     .... 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Surveying  vessels 

8 

7 

1 

— 

Torpedo  boats   .... 

12 

7 

5 

— 

Other  ships       •        .        ,        . 

8 

8 

1 

— 

177 

168 

1 
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Class  of  Ships 

InCon.m.»,on            k^?^JTw90 

Nor.  1, 
1890 

Nor.  1, 

1889 

6 
2 

19 

More 

Lees 

Sailing  Vestselt. 
Trainiiig  brigs       .... 
Mifloellaneons  vessels   . 
Coast-guard  tenden  (Ixite  revenue 
cnusers) 

Stationary  Ships. 
Flag,   receiving,  steam   reserve, 

and  store  ships 
Training  and  drill  ships    . 

Total  in  commission    . 

6 

2 

19 

— 

— 

27 

27 

— 

12 
20 

14 
20 

— 

2 

32 

34 

21 

2 

274 

268 

5 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  official  returns,  the 
actual  strength  of  the  British  Navy  in  1889,  and  also  the  standard 
which  it  is  proposed  to  reach  by  1894  : — 


Effective  Shipn  Afloat, 

Proposed  Standard 

January  1, 1889 

: 

U1894 

Class  of  Ships 

Number 

Tonnage 

Cost 

Number 

Tonnage 

Amunircd. 

£ 

Battle  ships,  1st  class    . 

17 

165,330 

10,162,985 

30 

333,950 

„            2nd  class  . 

16 

97,010 

4,499,213 

17 

115,010 

„            others 

6 

55,660 

2,496,358 

6 

55,660 

Coast  defence  ships 

12' 

37,230 

1,596,475 

12 

37,230 

Cruisers,  1st  class . 

12 

76,650 

4,074.225 

12 

76,650 

y,       2nd  class 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„       others 

— 

431,880 

— 

• 

— 

Total  armoured 

62 

22,829,256 

77 

618,500 

Protected. 

Cruisers,  1st  class . 

— 

— 

— 

11 

84,160 

„        2nd  class 

10 

39,000 

1,904,757 

51 

169,625 

„        3rd  class 

18 

36,900 

1,975,489 

24 

46,880 

„        others     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Torpedo  depot  ships 

— 

— 

— 

1 

6,620 

Torpedo  ram . 

1 

2,640 

226,305 

1 

2,640 

Total  protected 

29 

78,540 

4,106,551 

^88 

,  309,915 

'  ExclusiTe  of  '  Cerberus.* 
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Eflfective  Ships  Afloat, 

Proi)Osed  Stendanl 

January 

1889 

In  1894 

Class  of  Ships 

1 
Number 

Tonnage 

Cost 

Number 

Tonnage 

Unjrrotected. 

£ 

Cruisers,  2nd  cLass 

10 

40,470 

2,049,644 

10 

40,470 

Corvettes 

1 

1,970 

86,899 

1 

1,970 

Sloops    .... 

17 

17,870 

960,391 

19 

20,210 

Gun  vessels    . 

8 

6,302 

331,200 

8 

6,302 

Torpedo  cruisers    . 

10 

17,320 

884,859 

10 

17,320 

Torpedo  gunboats . 

4 

2,125 

151,822 

31 

21,970 

Gunboats 

62 

24,326 

1,212,413 

71 

31,671 

Torpedo  boats,  1st  class 

80 

4.178 

1,092,093 

86 

4.538 

„            2ud  clitss 

51 

612 

189,973 

61 

732 

Despatch  vessels    . 

2 

3,350 

167,178 

2 

3,350 

Torpedo  depot  ship 

1 

6,400 

126,517 

1 

6,400 

Special  service  ships      . 

14 

9,419 

402,061 

14 

9,419 

Miscellaneous 

Total  unprotected    . 
Total 

22 

34,382 

1,044,862 

22 

34,382 

282 

168,724 

8,699,912 

336 

198,634 

373 

679,144 

35,635,719 

501 

1,127,049 

The  total  cost  of  the  addition  is  calculated  at  22,669,000^^., 
while  the  completion  of  the  ships  building  will  cost  1,646,000?. 
There  are  besides  7  vessels  being  built  for  an  Australian  squadron. 
Effective  ships  are  understood  to  comprise  all  ships  afloat  except 
those  now  under  construction,  and  others  which  will  probably  be 
removed  from  the  Navy  List  as  obsolete  between  April  1,  1889, 
and^l894.  During  1 889  there  were  launched  23  torpedo  boats,  and 
31  other  vessels  with  an  aggregate  displacement  of  52,110  tons. 

There  are  25  vessels  of  the  Cunard,  P.  and  0.  Company, 
Inman,  and  White  Star  Lines,  which  are  retained  as  *  Reserved 
Merchant  Cruisers.' 

The  vessels  on  foreign  service  were  thus  distributed  in  1890  : — 

30  ]  Channel  Squadron      ...      8 

14  I  Australia 8 

14  '  South-East  coast  of  America      .       4 

18 1  Particular  Service       .         .         .13 

;  Surveying  Service       ...      8 

Training  Squadron     ...      4 

Total  at  foreign  stations  .  140 
The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  ^flScient  ironclads,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Mag  data  and  the  Abyssinia.,  which  are  stationed  at 
Bombay,  and  the  Cerberus  at  Melbourne.  The  Wivern  is  stationed 
at  Hong  Kong,  the  Scorpion^  Viper,  and  Vixen  at  Bermuda.  Only 
^}iQ  number  of  the  large  guns  is  given.  Those  ironclads  marked  * 
^^Q  not  effective  unless  repaired  ;  a  denotes  sea-going  armour- 


Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea 
North  America  and  West  Indies 
East  Indies         .... 

China 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West 

Africa 10, 

Pacific 9 
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clads,  6  coast-defence  vessels,  and  c  armoured  cruisers ;  I. = iron, 
S.=steel,  W.=wood. 


Names  of  Armoured 

1 

"2    L ,.    .                         Guns              iS  ,  u 
fi     Side  Armour'                                    ^  ^  «   ' 

1      '  TlMftnooD  -                                                            '     S   C  "^ 

M 

Is 

1    .      Inched     1  Number  and  Weight'  1^^ 

iU 

Turrft  Shipt. 

1 

a  Inflexible    . 

I. 

1876 

10  to  24 

4  80-ton 

8,010 

11,880 

13-8 

a  Dreadnought      . 

I. 

1875 

11  to  14 

4  38-ton 

8,210 

10.£iO 

14-2 

a  DerasUtiou 

I. 

1S71 

10  to  13 

4  35-ton 

6,650 

9,330 

13-8 

a  Thnndcror  . 

I. 

187-2 

10  to  12 

4  35-  and  38-ton 

6,270 

9,330 

14-0 

a  ColossuA 

S. 

1882 

]^^z<y*^^--^^^- 

7,500 

9,150 

16-4 

a  Etlinburgh  . 

!    s. 

1882 

7,600 

9,160 

15-4 

a  Sans  Fareil . 

s. 

1887 

18       >  1    2  Ill-ton  :  1  29-ton 
18       i  :             12  6-tou 

12,000 

10,400 

16-7 

a  Victoria      . 

1    s. 

1887 

17-2 

a  Trafalgar    . 

a  Nile     .       .       . 

'    s. 
i    ^- 

1887 
1888 

20       1 
20       ) 

4  67-ton  :  8  40-cwt. 

12,000 

11,940 

16-5 
16-6 

a  Agamemnou 
aAjax    . 

!  \. 

1879 
1880 

1 16  to  18  1 

4  38-ton ;  2  4-ton  | 

6,3C0 
6,440 

8,510 
8,510 

130 
130 

a  Conqueror  . 
a  Heru    . 

1    s. 
s. 

1881 
1886 

)      11  to  12 
i  gteel-facwl 

}  2  44-ton  ;  4  4i-ton 

6,000 

6,200 

16-5 
16-5 

a  Rupert 

1   ^• 

1872 

9  to  12 

2  18-ton  ;  2  4|-ton 

4,630 

5,440 

13-6 

a  Hotspur 

1    I. 

1870 

8  to  11 

2  26-ton  ;  2  4-ton 

3,060 

4,010 

13-6 

a  Neptune 

L&W. 

1874 

9  to  13 

4  38-ton  ;  2  12-ton 

8,000 

9,310 

14-3 

a  Honarch     . 

I. 

1868 

6  to  7    1 

4  26-ton  ;  2  12-ton  ; 
and  1  6^ton 

}  7,840 

8,320 

14-9 

b  Glatton 

I. 

1871 

10  to  12 

2  26-ton 

2,870 

4,910 

181 

b  Cyclops 

L 

1871 

6to9    "i 

( 

1,6C0 

3,480 

107 

b  Gorgon        , 

I. 

1871 

6to9    ( 

4 18-toQ         \ 

1,670 

3,480 

11-0 

b  Hecate 

I. 

1871 

6to9    f 

1,760 

3,480 

10-6 

b  Hvdra 

I. 

1871 

6  to  9    J 

\ 

1,470 

3,480 

10-9 

b  Prince  Albert 

1. 

1864 

^ 

4  12-ton 

3.130 

3,880 

11-a 

b  Scorpion      . 

I. 

1863 

4 

4  12-ton 

1,460 

2,750 

10& 

b  WiTcra 

I. 

1863 

4 

4  1S-ton 

1,460 

3,750 

101 

Barbette  Ship*, 

a  Collingwood 

8. 

1888 

4  44-ton  ;  6  4i-ton 

9,670 

9,160 

16-4 

a  Rodney 

S. 

1884 

4  68-ton  ;  6  6-ton 

11,160 

9,700 

16-7 

a  Howe  . 

S. 

1885 

18 

4  60-ton ;  6  6-ton 

11,500 

9,700 

16-7 

a  Campenlown      . 

s. 

1885 

'"steel-faced 

4  66-ton ;  6  6-ton 

11,600 

10,000 

17-1 

a  Beubow 

s. 

1885 

2  111-ton  :  10  6.ton 

11,600 

10,000 

16-r 

a  Anson . 

s. 

1886 

I  4  66-ton  ;  6  4J-ton 

11,600 

10,000 

16-7 

a  Timeraire  . 

LAW. 

1876 

8  to  11 

4  26.ton ;  4  18-ton 

7,620 

8,640 

14-6. 

Central  Battery. 
a  Belleisie     . 

I. 

1876 

6  to  12 

4  26-ton 

3,200 

4,870 

18-6 

a  Orion  . 

I. 

1879 

7  to  12 

4  26.ton 

4,040 

4,870 

13-8 

a  Superb,  or  Alex- 1 
andra       .       / 

a  Hercules 

I. 

1875 

7tol3 

16  18-ton 

6,580 

9,170 

14-0 

I. 

1868 

6to9    1 

818-ton;  213-ton: 
and  4  6i-ton 

}  6,750 

8,680 

13-6 

a  Alexandra  . 

I. 

1876 

6  to  12 

2  26-ton  ;  10  18-ton 

8,610 

9,490 

16-0 

a  Penelope     .       . 

I. 

1867 

6to6 

8  9-ton  :  3  40  pdrs. 

4,700 

4,470 

12-7 

a  Aodaciotts  . 

I.&W. 

1869 

6  to  8 

10  12-ton 

4,830 

6,010 

13-2 

a  Invincible  . 

I. 

1869 

6to8 

10  12-ton  ;  4  64-pdra. 

4,830 

6,010 

13-8 

a  Iron  Duke  . 

I. 

1870 

6to8 

10  12.ton  ;  4  36-cwt. 

3,520 

6,010 

12-8 

a  Swiftsuns    . 

LAW. 

1870 

6to8 

10  12-ton 

4,910 

6,910 

13-7 

a  Tiimnph 
b  Vixen 

L&W. 

1870 

6  to  8 

10  12.ton ;  4  36-cwt. 

6,110 

6,640 

13-5 

I. 

1866 

3 

2  6i-ton  :  2  34-pdr8. 
8  6{-ton ;  2  24-pdrB. 

740 

1,230 

8-9 

b  Viper          .       . 

LAW. 

1806 

700 

1,230 

9-6 

Broadside  Shipt, 

a  Bellcropbon 

•«  Black  Prince     . 

L 

1886 
1881 

6 

^       { 

lOlS-ton;  4  4fton 

4  9-ton;  22  6i-ton; 

2  4i-ton 

6,620 
6,770 

7.660 
9,210 

14-J 
13-6 

•a  Achffles      .       . 

I. 

1868 

H 

14  l^toD ;  3  6|-tOD 

6,730 

9,820 

11-3 
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12  6-pomider  and  7  3-pounder  quick-firing  shell  gans,  6  Noidenfeldt  gnns, 
and  she  will  carry  12  Whitehead  torpedoes. 

The  Agamemfwn  and  Ajax  are  exact  imitations  of  the  Inflexible,  The 
JBelleUle  and  the  OHon  were  purchased  in  March  1878  by  the  British 
Government,  having  been  constructed  in  the  Thames,  by  order  of  Turkey. 
The  CanqtieroTf  the  Rupert,  and  the  Hottjnir  are  ram  ships,  and  the  Hero 
is  a  sister-ship  to  the  Conqueror,  In  the  Rupert,  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
Hotspur  the  ramming  power  is  made  the  principal  object.  The  ram,  in 
these  ironclads,  has  its  sharp  point  about  8  feet  below  the  water-line,  and 
about  12  feet  in  advance  of  the  upright  portion  of  the  stem.  The  Polyphemut 
may  be  described  as  simply  a  steel  tube,  deeply  immersed,  the  convex  deck 
rising  about  4  feet  6  inches  above  the  water-line.  She  carries  no  masts 
and  sails,  nor  any  heavy  guns,  her  whole  power  being  concentrated  in  a 
powerful  ram  bow,  8  feet  long,  and,  in  it,  a  large  *  torpedo  tube,*  which  will 
enable  Whitehead  torpedoes  to  be  ejected  right  ahead  of  the  ship. 

The  Monarch  and  Seorpion  are  the  only  full-rigged  turret-ships  of  the 
ironclad  navy.  The  Monarch  has  10-inch  armour  over  the  turret  port- 
holes, and  8-inch  over  the  rest  of  each  of  the  two  turrets.  The  Neptune^ 
formerly  full-rigged,  is  larger,  more  heavily  armed,  and  better  protected 
than  the  Monarch.  The  ImpSrietae  and  Warspite  are  swift  armoured 
cruisers,  with  barbette  armaments.  The  TemSraire  embodies  in  its  con- 
struction both  the  barbette  and  broadside  principle. 

The  Cyclops,  the  Gorgon,  the  Hecate,  and  the  Hydra  have  each  two 
turrets,  with  two  18-ton  guns  in  each  turret ;  these  ships,  and  the  Glatton, 
which  has  only  one  turret,  are  only  intended  for  coast  or  harbour  defence. 

Among  the  unarmoured  ships  of  the  British  navy,  the  chief  are  three 
iron-built  frigates,  the  Shah,  the  Inconstant,  and  the  Raleigh.  The  Shah, 
launched  in  Sept.  1873,  an  iron  screw  frigate,  cased  with  wood,  of  6,260 
tons  displacement  and  7,500  horse-power,  carries  26  guns — two  12-ton. 
She  will  be  removed  from  the  effective  list  before  1894.  The  7rw  and 
Mercury,  steel  despatch  vessels,  have,  however,  attained  still  higher 
speeds,  about  18  knots  per  hour.  Protected  vessels  of  similar  form  and 
high  speed  have  recently  been  constructed,  and  during  1887  a  number  of 
protected  cruisers  of  20  knots  per  hour  have  been  laid  down. 

Altogether  29  vessels  are  to  be  removed  from  the  effective  list  before 
April  1894. 

There  are  (October  1890)  in  progress  6  first-class  battle-ships,  2 
first-class  and  3  second-class  protected  craisers,  besides  6  for  Australia,  6 
third-class  protected  cruisers,  1  torpedo  dep6t-ship,  7  torpedo  gunboats, 
besides  2  for  Australia,  2  sloops,  9  first-clasa  gunboats,  and  1  sailing  cruising 
hrig. 

Production  and  Industry. 
L  Agriculture. 

The  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  fewer  hands  than  that 
of  any  other  country  of  Europe.  A  series  of  official  returns,  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1875  and  1876,  stated  the  numher  of  owners 
of  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis, 
as  follows : — 
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-  - 

Number  of 

Owners  below  an 

acre 

Number  of 

Owners  above  an 

acre 

Total  Number 
of  Ownert 

England  and  Wales  exclusive 

of  London  .... 

Scotland          .... 

Ireland 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  . 

703,289 

113,006 

36,114 

269,547 
19,226 
32,614 

972,836 

132,230 

68,728 

852,408      1       321,386 

1,173,794 

The  total  number  of  acres  accounted  for  in  the  returns 
numbered  72,119,882,  being  5,515,364  acres  less  than  the  whole 
area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Excluded  from  the  ownership 
survey  were,  besides  the  metropolis,  and  the  lands  of  aU  owners 
possessed  of  less  than  an  acre,  likewise  all  common  and  waste 
lands.  (For  additional  details  see  the  Year-Book,  1884,  pp. 
247,  248.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  surface  in 
each  section  of  Great  Britain  in  percentages  of  the  total  acreage 
of  each  section  : — 


- 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Average  1 

Cultivable  and  pasture 
area     .... 

Woods,  coppice,  &c. 

Mountain,  heath,  water, 
&c 

Total  area  (in  1,000  acres) 

77 
4-8 

18-2 

60 
3-5 

36-5 

25 
4-5 

70-5 

72 
1-6 

26-4 

68-5 
3-6 

37-9 

1000 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

loo-o  1 

32,527 

4,712 

19,085 

20,820 

77,144 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  cultivable 
area : — 


- 

1874 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Oreat  Britain 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Com  crops      . 

9,431,490 

8,145,894 

8,187,758 

8,075,172 

8,033,133 

Green  crops    . 

3,581,276 

3,463,746 

3,471,861 

3.299,647 

3,297,528 

Flax 

9,394 

3,762 

2,208 

2,375 

2,455 

Hops 

65,805 

63,706 

58,494 

67,729 

54,555 

Barefallow,&c. 

660,206 

485.874 

456,858 

513,320 

608,119 

Clover  and  ma- 

ture grasses  . 

4,340,742 

4,781,027 

4,724,299 

4,877.298 

4.808,819 

Permanent 

pasture. 

13,178,412 

15,671.395 

16,746,197 

15,865,863 

16,017.4921 
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1887 


GreatBritain- 
I    oont. 

Live  stock : — 
Horses. 
i    Cattle  . 


Pigs 


Ireland 

Com  crops 
Green  crops    . 
Flax 

I  Bare{aIlow,&c. 

Clover,  grasses, 

pasture,  &c.  . 


1 
1 

Nnrahcr 

Kamber 

.    1,311,739 

1,428,383 

6,125»491 

6,441,268 

30.313,941 

25,958,768 

2,422,832 

1 

2,299,323 

1 

Acres 

Acres 

1,901,508 

1,562,463 

.    1,353,362 

1,229,092 

j       106,886 

130,284 

12,187 

12,716 

Number 
1,420,360 
6,129,375 
25,257,149 
2,404,344 


12,378,244 '  12,195^79 


Acres 
1,670,878 
1,254,069 

113,586 
15,689 

12,128,030 


Number 

1,421,389 

6,139,555 

25,632,020 

2,510,803 


Acres 
1,535,102 
1,219.549 

113,817 
17,103 

12,181,370 


1890 


Number 

1,482,620 

6,508,632 

27,272,459 

2,773,609 


Acres 

1,514,607 

1,214,396 

96,871 

15,538 

12,304,265 


I  Live  stock :-  - 
I    Horses . 
;'  Cattle  . 
,    Sheep  . 
,    Pigs.    . 


Number 

468,089 

4,118.113 

4,437,613 

1,096,494 


Number 
499,330 
4,157,409 
3,378,417 
1,408,485 


I 


Number 

507,201 
4,009,241 
3,626,780 
1,397,800 


Number 

515,188 

4,093,944 

3,789,629 

1,380,548 


Number 

523,384 

4,240,753 

4,323,805 

1,570,279 


The  following  table  shows  the  area  (in  acres)  under  each  of ' 
the  heavy  corn  and  green  crops  in  the  years  named  : — 


Yetf 
Great  Britain 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Acren 

Acres 

AcroB 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1874 

8,630,300 

2,S87,987 

2.596,884 

559,044 

310.547 

620,430 

2,133,336 

1887 

2,317,324 

2,066,156 

3,087,989 

370.714 

229.651 

589,652 

1.972,287 

1888 

J,664,257 

2,065.561 

2,882.253 

339,060 

241.058 

690,160 

1.944,178 

1889 

S.449.3M 

9.121,530 

2,888,704 

321.220 

224.926 

579.222 

1,920.641 

1880 

a,38«,336 

2.111,178 

2,902,998 

358,413 

219,882 

(20,661 

1,947,698 

IreUmd 

1874 

188,711 

213.230 

1,480,186 

9.648 

1,766 

892,421 

333,487 

1887 

67.181 

162,427 

1.315.055 

^366 

671 

796,989 

800,123 

.1888 

99,496 

171,195 

1,280^103 

6.060 

732 

804,508 

294,293 

1889 

91.131 

186,643 

1,237.135 

3,862 

667 

787,162 

297,818 

1880 

93,906 

168.218 

1,220,241 

V14 

666 

780,801 

296,861 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  produce  of  each  of  the 
principal  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  thousands  of 
biishels  and  tons  for  the  years  named  : — 
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DMoription  of  Crops 

Great  Britain 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1.000 

l.OOO 

1.000 

1,000 

Bnshls. 

BiuUls. 

Bushls. 

Bashla. 

Wheat      .... 

61,467 

74,332 

71,939 

73,202 

Barley  and  Bcre 

72,090 

65,300 

68,483 

67,426  1 

Oats 

116,596 

107,?H3 

107,344 

118,441 

Bfians       .... 

1U;307 

8,339 

9,726 

9,249  I 

Peas 

»,8d6 

6,607 

6,846 

6,906 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Pototoes  .... 

3,167 

3.664 

3,059 

3,687  1 

Tarnipa  and  Swedes 

S»,98S 

19,747 

84,674 

28,097  - 

Ireland 


1886 

1887 
1,000 

1888 

ia»l 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 ; 

Qufthls. 

UxuWf. 

Bushls. 

BnshlsJ 

1,879 

1,902 

2.653 

1,«90 

6,219 

4.647 

6.063 

7.277 

52,779 

43,506 

60,631 

50,«r 

183 

133 

119 

isl 

17 

16 

16 

»l 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Ton? 

2.667 

3.669 

2.623 

t,»47 

3.974 

2.719 

3.326 

S.909. 

1 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  average  yield  per 
acre  of  the  principal  crops  : — 


Description  of  Crops 


Wheat 

Barley  and  Bcre 

Gate  . 

Beans 

Peas. 


Potatoes   . 
Turnips  and  Snede^ 


Groat  Britain 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Bti  his. 

Bushls. 

Bnshl?. 

Bushls. 

2d-89 

32-07 

28-06 

29-K9 

82-17 

81-32 

82-84 

3WH 

37*8  i 

34-74 

37-24 

.W-27 

27-04 

22-49 

28-68 

2H-81 

27-31 

24-43 

21-21 

26-28 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

5-72 

6-37 

6-18 

6-19 

14-97 

IQrOl 

12-69 

14-63 

Ireland 


1 

{   1886 

1887 

1888 

18ft9 

;  Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bnshls. 

BifRhlS. 

;  27-03 

28-31 

26-79 

t9^7 

1  3419 

28-61 

36-39 

arw 

•  39*92 

33-08 

89-63 

40^ 

1  30-46 

21-08 

23-47 

S4-06 

'  26-22 

23-14 

22-11 

»« 

1  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1    3-34 

4-48 

8-14 

9^ 

'  13-28 

■^ 

11-31 

u-u 

The  produce  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  in  1889  was  73,202,773 
bushels  (29*89  bushels  per  acre) ;  barley,  67,426,754  bushels 
-<31-78  bushels  per  acre) ;  oats,  113,441,397  bushels  (39-27  bushels 
per  acre). 

For  the  quantities  of  cereals  and  live  stock  imported,  see  under 
'Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  live  stock  among 
the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1890  : — 


- 

BB(rhuid 

Wales 

Sootlaud 

IrelAiid 

i        United 
!      Kingdom^ 

Horses     . 
Cattle       . 
Sheep      .. 
Pigs         . 

1.099.567 

4.617,641 

16,841,288 

2,856,760 

143,336 

705,116 

3,069,710 

268.176 

189,727 
1.185,876 
7,361,461 

159,674 

523,384 
4,240,753 
4,323,805 
1.570,279 

,     1,964,911 

'  10,789,858 

31,667,195 

4.362,040 

^  Inoluding  the  Isle  of  Uan  and  Channel  Islat:  '^ 
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The  foUowingr  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  or  farms  of  varioos 
81269  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  June  1885  (latest  return) : — 


Number  of  Agricultiira]  HoldlngB  in  each  Clais 

Proportional  Nnmber  per     1 
Cent,  of  Holdings            { 

Knff- 

Wales 
No.' 

Soot- 

Great 

Kng. 

Wales 

Scot- 

Onsi 

'             Holdingv 

land 

land 

Britain 

land 

land 

Britain 

No. 

No. 

No. 

% 

% 

% 

From     I  acre  to  1  acre . 

21,069 

1,088 

1,360 

28,512 

5-08 

1-80 

1-69 

4-28 

103.229 

11.044 

21.463 

185,736 

24-88 

18-35 

26-59 

24-42 

n     5    ^     ao    „  . 

109,286 

17,389 

22,132 

148,806 

26-34 

28-89 

27-42 

26*77 

M      20      „       30      ,  . 

61,146 

12,826 

10,677 

84,149 

14-74 

20-48 

13-23 

15-14 

„      50      „     UlU     „  . 

44,893 

10,044 

9,778 

64,715 

10-82 

16-69 

12-11 

11-64 

,100      „     300     „  . 

59,180 

7,844 

12.549 

79,578 

14-26 

13-03 

15-66 

14-31 

^    300      ,      600      „  . 

11,452 

389 

2.034 

18,875 

2-76 

0^5 

2-52 

2-50 

»,    500      „  1,UU0      „  . 

4,131 

63 

632 

4,826 

0-99        0-10 

0*78 

0*87 

„!.«».        .        .        . 

665 

8 

90 

663 

0-13        0H)1 

100^00  1 10000 

Oil 

0-12 
loihOO 

Toul      .       .       .j 

414,950  jtiO.lSU 

80,715 

555,855 

100-00 

Acreajre  of  Ajfrieultural  HoMlnt^D  in  each  Cli 

iSS 

~Great 
Britain 

Average  size  of  Holdings 

Clawlflcation  of        wn«i-«^ 
Holdings              Kngland 

Wales 

Scot- 
land 

Eng. 
land 

Wales 

11 

Great 
Britn. 

AcrM 

i     Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres      Acres 

Acres :  Acres 

From    ^acretolocrei          9,988 

630 

677 

11,195 

4 

„       lac. to   5 acne        286,526 

84,532 

68.619 

389,677 

2 

3 

8 

^       5   „      2U   „    .      1.219,663 

200,169 

236,995 

1,656,827 

11 

11 

10 

11 

n     20   „      50    .,    .      2.042,370 

420,482 

361,675 

2,824.527 

33 

84 

33 

38 
78 

H     50   „    100    ,.  .1    3,285,850 

786,871 

725,499 

4.746,520       73i 

'/3 

74 

„    100  „    3W    „    . ,  10,285,988 

1.283.874 

2.139.18<l 

13,658,495  1    173^ 

157 

170 

171; 

,    800  ..    500    „   .      4,328,722 

148,628 

768,823 

5,241,168     878 

869 

j  378 

377 

n    500  „  1,000   „   .      2,697.794 

39,798 

409,641 

8,147,228     653 

631 

1  648^ 
1 1.523] 

652 

..1.000     .        .        .^      736,138 

10.873 

137.104 
4,848,166 

882.615  1,30U  l,296i 

1,331 

Total         .        . ;  •i4.891,58» 

2,818,547 

32,558,252 

60 

46| 

'     60 

m 

A  return  mside  in  1890  gives  statistics  of  holdings  from  ^  acre  to  60 
acrei»,  but  does  not  deal  with  those  of  50  acres  and  upwards.  The  figures 
in  the  following  table  which  relate  to  1889  allow  of  a  partial  comparison 
with  the  return  of  1886  :— 


SmaU  Holdings  not  exceeding  50  Acres  (1889) 

Proportional  Number  per  Cent. | 
of  HolrUngs  in  each  Class      { 

Clamiflcatioiiof 
Hokliuies 

Eng- 
land 

Wales 

~No.~ 
1,672 
12,298 
18,211 
12,480 

47,m 

Scot- 
land 

1,300 
22,359 
22,122 
10,602 

Great 
Britain 

No." 
28,662 
144,185 
151,372 
85,218 

409,422 

Eng- 
land 

"%  ~ 

8-33 

35-52 

86-00 

20-15 

lowo 

«r_,„     Soot-  1  Great 
^•**"     land   iBritaln 

From    iaeretolarre. 
»      1  acre  to   5  acnts 
«      5      „       20    „    . 
-     20     „       60    „    . 

No. 

25,680 
109,528 
111,039 

62,131 

808,378 

%     1     % 

3-74  '     2-31 

27-54      39-86 

40*78      87-94 

27-94      21-46 

% 

7-00 
85-22 
86-97 
20-81 

Total      .        .        . 

56,383 

lOOKX)    lOO-OO 

100-00 

In  the  same  return  obtained  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  it  is  stated 
Ihat  the  number  of  allotments  under  one  acre  detached  from  cottages  in 
Great  Britain  in  1889  was  466,005,  and  that  the  total  number  of  separate 
instaQces  in  which  petite  culture  in  one  form  or  another  exists  in  Qreat 
Britain  is  estimated  to  be  1,300,000. 

The  fallowing  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings,  by  classes,  for  each 
county  and  province  of  Ireland,  in  1888  and  1889,  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  latter  year :—  r" ^^^l^ 
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ProriucM 


Leinster    . 
Manstcr    . 
Ulster 
Connanght 

Total  of  Ireland 


( 1888 
il889 
(1888 
11889 
/1888 
11889 
jl888 
11889 


rl888 
1 1889 


Increase  or  decrease 
in  1889      . 


Xiimber  And  CiMBification  of  Holdings 


jjjj^         Above  1  Above  A 

exceeding     •"**  ""^^  •*"**  "*>^ 

1  were     I  P»ce««»?  exceeding 

K j5  acres 


15,789 
16,286 
11,899 
12,705 
14,741 
15,508 
5,522 
5,430 


47,951 
49,929 


6  acres 

17,463 
17,601 
10,589 
10,872 
20,076 
20,819 
12,138 
12,398 

60,266 
61,590 


AboTelS 

and  not 

exceeding 

30  acres 


25,582 
25,429 
18,719 
18,775 
65,324 
65,877 
46,521 
46,480 


22,313 
22,310 
24,195 
24,287 
54,871 
54,569 
33,932 
33,940 


AboreSO 

and  not 

exceeding 

60  acres 


15,333 
15,409 
22,231 
22,161 
24,909 
24,551 
11,290 
11,281 


156,146 
156,561 


■135,311 
135,096 


73,763 
73,402 


Increase  Increase j  Increosei Decrease  Decrease 
1,978    j     1,324    (        415    I        215    '        361 


Above  5(>  j  Above  100 

Above  SOO 

and  not  1   and  not 

and  not 

Above  500 

Provinces 

exceedinff- 

exceeding 

exceeding 

acre* 

Total 

lOOacreii 

2U0acreti 
6,925 

SOO  acres 

Leinster     . 

( 1888 

13,953 

2,809 

399 

120,566 

1 1889  •  13,876 

6.887 

2,806 

400 

120,904  : 

Munster     . 

,  1888     22,204 
11889     22,165 

9,215 

2,830 

375 

122,257  1 

9,198 

2,817 

385 

123,365  1 

Ulster 

(1888     14,055 
11889  '   14,214 

3,527 

1,009 

267 

198,779  j 

3,659 

1,043 

274 

200,504 

Connanght 

Total  of  Tri>la.nd 

,  1888  '     6,264 
1 1889  !     6,265 

(1888,  56,476 

3,129 
3,181 

22.796 

1,724 
1,701 

520 
526 

121,040  1 
121,202 

8,372 

1,561 

662,642 

Increase  or  decrease      ) 

66,510 

22,925 

8,367 
Decrease 

1,586 
Increase 

665,975 

Increase 

rnci-casc 

Increase 

in  1889   . 

1           44   1 

129 

« 

24 

3,333 

*     In  1886  the  total  number  of  occupiers  was  521,465 ;  in  1889  it  was. 
626,152. 


II.  Fisheries. 

From  an  official  report  on  the  sea-fishcrles  we  tabulate  the 
following  results  for  1889  : —  r-         i 
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- 

KxclwUng  Shell-Pish 

1 
Valne  inclutl. 
ing  SheU-Flsh 

Weight  (tous) 

Vatue  on 
lAiidin^ 

England  . 
{Scotland   . 
Ireland     . 

Total   . 

323,228 

270,800 

39,876 

3.862,389 

1,430,631 

315,260 

4,168,9&0 

1,493,678 

331,373 

633,904 

5,608,280 

5,993,881 

These  fignres  are  ezclnsive  of  salmon  caught  and  landed  in  Scotland 
svad  Ireland,  bat  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  salmon  xsaught  and 
landed  in  Scotland  in  1889  was  240,000^.,  in  Ireland  334,O0OZ. 

Of  the  323,000  tons  taken  in  England,  no  less  than  261,000  tons  belong 
to  the  east  coast— 1.&  five-sixths. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  British  fisheries  is  125,764,  of 
whom  52,000  are  Scotch  and  47,000  English;  boats,  82,189.  The  total 
value  of  fish  (produce  of  the  United  Kingdom)  exported  in  1889  was 
1,766,639/.,  besides  476,902/.  re-exported,  while  the  value  of  that  imported 
was  2,588,623/. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  fish  (in  tons)  conveyed  inland 
by  railway  from  British  ports  in  1885-89  : — 


- 

18S5         1 

18S6 

1887 

1888     • 

•188» 

England 
Scotland       . 
Ireland 

Total       . 

250,379 

76,254 

8,309 

252,529 

83,089 
7,524 

257,626 

86,498 
7,279 

257,109 

83,670 

6,380 

276,791 

91,271 

7,997 

334,942 

343,142 

361,403 

347,359 

376,059 

III.  Mining  and  Metals. 

The  total  quantities  raised,  and  value  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  as  follows  in  1878  and  the  last  ^ve 
years  : — 


Coal 

Iron  Ore                          | 

Year 

Quantities 

Value 
£ 

Qtiantitics 

Value 

Tons 

Ton^ 

£ 

1878 

132,654,887 

46,429,210 

15,726,370 

5,609,507 

1885 

159,351,418 

41,189,408 

15,417,982 

3,969,719 

1886 

157,518,482 

38,145,930 

14,110,013 

3,513,525 

1887 

162,119,812 

39,092,830 

13,098,041    • 

3,235,355 

1888 

169,935,219 

42,971,276 

14,590,713    • 

3,501,317 

1889 

176,916,724 

56,175,426 

14,546,105 

3,848,268 

The  following  tables  give  a  general  summary  of  the  mineral 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1889.  The  first  table  relates 
to  the  metallic  minerals  : —  C^r-ir^n]r> 
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Hetallio  Hincrali 

Minerals 

.  raised 

Values 

MetalH  con- 
tained in  tho 
Ores 

Values  of 
MctaLt 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Iron  ore  ....    14,546,105 

3,848,268 

6,181,733 

12,695,246 

Lead  ore.        .        .        .          48,465 

429,647 

35,604 

464,342 

Tin  ore    .        .        .        .  ;        13,809 

729,213 

8,912 

860,342 

Copper  ore      .        .                    9,029 

26,584 

905 

49,948 

Zinc  ore  .        .        .        .  :       23,202 

96,925 

9,392 

192,145 

Bog  iron  ore   .        .                   14,002 

7,001 

— 

— 

Copper  precipitate .        .               281 

8,113 

Ouooes 

— 

Silver      ....           — 

"""■ 

306.149 

64,453 

Gold  ore          ....         6,226 

10,746 

3,890 

13.227 

Iron  pyrites    .        .        .          17,719 

8,111 

— 

-.* 

Various  .        .        .        .  i        — 

900 

— 

17,143 

Value  of  chief  metallic  minerals  . 

G,l6i),508 

Total  value  of  metals  from  British 

ores    . 

■ 

14,346.846 

The  following  table  relates  to  the  non-xnetallic  minorAls  ; 


- 

Toms 

Value 

—              ;      Tons 

Value 

Coal  . 
Stone 
Slates   and 

slabs 
Clays 
Salt    . 
OU  shale    . 
Phosphate 

of  lime  . 

176,916,724 

468,436 
3,036,253 
1,946,496 
2,014,890 

20,000 

66,176.426 
8,670,936  ; 

1,048.143  j 
828.174  ' 
890,.364 
503,760 

38,250 

Oypsum  .    . 

Arsenic  ore, 
&o.  . 

Barytes 

Other  mine- 
rals 

1JJ2,367 

12,446 

24,849 

£ 
63,819 

45,577 
28,238 

32,806 

Total    non-1 

minerals,  I 

Total  minera 

netallic 
fee.       . 
[produce 

68,315,492 
73,476,001) 

This  shows  an  increase  of  13,641,003^.  over  1888  in  the  value  of 
the  total  mineral  produce,  and  of  2,841,525^.  in  that  of  metallic 
produce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  British  coal  produce  for  1889, 
arranged  in  districts  .  — 


DlKtrict 


Tons  of  Coal 


District 


Durham,  K.  and  S. 

Soothmd  . 

Yorkshire 

Lancashire 

Glamorgan 

Staffor£hire 


30,807,177 
2.3,217,163 
21,976,027 
21,707.867 
20.297,004 
13,937,406 


Derbyshire 
Northumberland 
Monmouthshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Smaller  coal-fields 
Ireland    . 


Tons  of  Coal 

10,093.222 
8.794,005 
6,761,308 
6,582,682 

18,149,762 
103,201 


Total,  United  Kingdom 


176,91(i,724 
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The  total  number  of  persons  employed  ia  coal-mines  in  tbe 
t7mted  Kingdom  in  1889  was  563,735. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  exports  of  ooal« 
coke,  and  patent  fuel  at  intervals  since  1851  : — 


Taur 

Quantity             Talne 

Year 

Quantity 

Valii« 

1851. 

1861 

1871 

Tons 

3,347,607 

7,834,832 

12,747,989 

£ 
1,280,341 
3,6fi2,16i 
6,246,13?  , 

1881 

.    1888 

1889 

Tons 
1 9,587^)63 
26,970,536 
28,956,445 

8,785,960 
11^5,299 
14,781.990 

Of  the  coal  exports  of  1889  the  largest  amount^  4,036,920  tons, 
▼alned  at  1,896,210/.,  went  to  France  ;  the  next  largest  amount, 
3,621,143  Itons,  valued  at  1,735,572/.,  to  Italy ;  3,474,656  tons, 
valued  at  1,403,855/.,  to  Germany ;  and  about  a  million  and  a 
half  tons  each  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Egypt. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ports  for  exporting  coal,  with 
the  number  of  tons  shipped  in  1^89  : — 

Tons  1  Tons 

KirkoaMy.        .        .        .1,206,610 

Hull 987,13& 

Grangemouth   .        .        •  754,817 

Glasgow    .        .         .        .  687,928 

Grimsby    .        ,        .        .  659,214 

Liverpool ....  549,399 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  in  thousands  of  tons 
of  various  forms  of  iron  and  steel  in  ih^  United  Kingdom  in  the 
years  named,  with  the  imports  of  iron  ore  and  manufactured  iron* 
and  steel  : — 


Cardiff  .       . 

.    9,333,052 

Newcastle      . 

.    6,092,789 

Newport 

.    2,161,719 

Shields  . 

.    2,002,967 

Sonderjand    • 

.     1,691,036 

Swansea 

.     1,199,608 

Tear 


1868 
1878 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


i 


BenMmer 
.Steel 


steel         ^"P«*^ 


1,000  tons    1,000  tons    1,000  tons    1,000  toas    1,000  toua 


4.970 
6,300 
7,297 
6,870 
7,442 
7,998 
8,322 


1,911 
1,616 
1,701 
2,031 
2,264 


110 
807 
1,304 
1,570 
2,064 
2,0)2 
2,140 


175» 
683 
694 
981 
14S92 
1,429 


114 
1,174 
2,817 
2,876 
3,762 
3,562 
4,031 


Bar  Iron 

Manf.  lion 

Imports 

ImporU 

1,000  tons 

1,5)00  tons 

65 

16 

102 

105 

123 

173 

106 

177 

112 

199 

113 

227 

111 

231 

The  total  consumption  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  in  1^7,  5,996,575  tons  ;  in  1888,  7,052,433  tons  ;  in  1889, 
7,692,230.  The  average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  in  1887  was 
406  ;  in  1888,  425  ;  in  1889,  445.  The  numljer  of  puddling 
furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  puddled  bar  iron  in  operation  in 
1883  was  4,651  ;  in  1887,  2,875-;  in  1888,3,008;  in  1889,3,346. 
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The  number  of  Beaeemer  steel  converters  at  work  in  1880  vas 
79  ;  in  1884,  83 ;  in  1886^  78  ;  in  1887  and  1888,  87  ;  in  1889, 
85.  The  number  of  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  at  work  in  1880 
was  99  ;  in  1884, 133 ;  in  1886,  187  ;  in  1887,  222  ;  in  1888,  230 ; 
in  1889,  247. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  leading  un- 
manufactured  metals  and  minerals  imported,  in  tons  : — 


- 

188S 

1886 

1887 

1888 

18W         1 

Iron  ore 
Copper  ore    . 

Tin        '        ! 

TOOB 

2,822,598 

189,573 

108,012 

25,466 

Tona 
2,878,469 
152,415 
107,862 

24,076 

Tons 

3,765,788 

169,511 

114,493 

25,918 

Tons 
3,662,071 
230,319 
132,880 

28,049 

Tons 
4,031.265 
250,567  . 
145^3 
30,092 

Of  the  iron  ore  imported,  3,627,646  tons,  valued  at  2,608,856/^ 
cajne  from  Spain. 

IV.  Textile  Industry. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom has  -been  as  follows  : — 


In  1815. 

•      .    99,000,000  lbs. 

Inl850    .  • 

.   •  663,577,000  lbs. 

„   1820. 

'      .  162,000,000    „ 

„  1860    . 

.  1,390,939,000     „ 

„    182& 

.  229,000,000    „ 

„  1870    .  • 

.  1,338,^6,000    „ 

„  183a 

.  264,000,000    „ 

„  1880    . 

.  1,628,664,576     „ 

„   1840 

.  592,000,000    „ 

-   i..i.^i     ^xi. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  cotton  imports,  exports, 
and  the  home  consumption  in  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Total  Imports  of 

Total  Exports 

Retained  for  Home    < 

Cotton 

of  Cotton 

Consumption           ! 

LlM>. 

Lbe. 

Lbs. 

1886 

1,425,816,336 

206,838.832 

1,219,477,504 

1886 

1,716,044,800 

197,868.080 

1,517,186,720       ' 

1887 

1,791,437,312 

292,615,008 

1,498,822.304 

1888 

1,731,756,088 

274,839,152 

1.456,915,936       ! 

1889 

1,937,462.240 

277,602,304 

1,659,859,936 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  total  quantities  of  wool — 
sheep,  lamb,  and  alpaca — imported,  exported,  and  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  1874  and  during  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

Betained  for  Home      , 

of  Wool 

of  Wool 

Consumption 

Lb?. 

Lbs. 

Lbfc                  , 

1874 

344,470,897 

144.294,663 

200,166,234 

1885 

605,687,590 

267,501,676 

238,185,916         ; 

1886 

696.470,995 

312,006,380 

284,464,616 

1887 

677.924,661 

319,202.968 

268.721,693 

1888 

639,267,975 

339,075.483 

300,192,492         j 

1889 

700,903,067 

363,647,360 
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Of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  1889,  431,303,391  lbs. 
came  from  Australasia. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  textile  factories  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1890. 


^      I 


Childnni 


Bt        A«»   I  Half  Time    «»  .  Sf, 

S3     ,  ^3 


.   9  S 

3  I'll'll 


I 


Total  Nnmber 
Kmployed 


i 


EngUnri  and  Wales!6,l80SQ^l,S16j722,406  36aoo<38,658  73,517  4«1,751 1350,165 
747  3,413,725,  71,471;  3,91&|  3.868  10,5321104,543  33,ft3B 
363   1,016,111    38,613,  3,477    3,436i  5,6471  44,514    15,734 


357,848;500,404!    858,353 


Irelani   . 

Tptal  of  thcTTnited 
Kingdom 


7.190 


53,G41,063j833,489>0,5S8  45,041  ;88,6»6, 6 10,608  398,838 


46,386,108,305 
38,848,  47,94j 


438,082  65<t,549 


154,591 
71,788 


1,084.631 


With  regard  to  the  material  manufactured,  the  factories 
were  distributed  as  follows  :— cotton  2,538,  wool  1,793,  shoddy 
125,  worsted  753,  flax  375,  hemp  105,  jute  116,  hair  42,  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  24,  silk  623,  lace  403,  hosiery  257,  elastic  54. 

Of  the  spindles,  48,409,733  were  spinning  or  throwing 
spindles  and  5,321,329  doubling  spindles. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  there  were  40,558 
male,  45,941  female  children,  working  half  time.  There  were 
88,696  males  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
610,608  females  over  thirteen. 

Comparing  the  return  of  1890  with  that  of '1885,  we  find  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  factories  of  275,  but  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  of  560,950,  and  an  increase  of  power-looms 
of  48,785.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  of  49,720. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison, 
of  Liverpool : — 

A  century  ago  the  value  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  yams  and  piece 
goods  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  22,000,000/. — say, 
woollen  17,000,000/.,  linen  4,000,000/.,  and  cotton  1,000,000/.  Of  recent 
years  the  value  has  been  about  170,000,000/.— say,  cotton  100,000,000/., 
woollen  60,000,000/.,  and  linen  20,000,000/.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
employed  is  about  200,000,000/.,  and  at  least  5,000,000  people— men,  women, 
and  children — are  dependent  upon  these  industries  for  their  livelihood. 
Moreover,  one  half  of  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  products  exported  con- 
sists of  teztUes.  The  progress  made  by  each  branch  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  weight  of  raw  material  used  and  the  value  of  yarns 
and  goods  exported :— 
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Average 
Period*  of 
Thre«  Years 

W«lgl^  conramed  in  MilUons 
of  lbs. 

Valoe  df  Prodnete  expoited  la       I 
Thoumnds  of£'8       . 

Cotton 

41-8 

243-3 

1,022-5 

1,496-0 

Wool        Flax 

109-6        108-6 
149-4        193-8 
260-4        212-0 
fiOl-O        217-0 

Total 

260H) 

686-4 

1,494-9 

2,214-0 

Cotton 

Woollen 

Linen    |    Total   ■ 

1798-1800 
1829-1H31 
I8A9-1861 
1886-1888 

6-088 
18-077 
49-000 
70-6&6 

6-846 

4-967 

15-041 

24-352 

1-010          1M44 
2-138          J5-182 
6-119          7o<m ! 
6-344         1011S2 1 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  principal  variations  in  the  niovein«it3 
since  1860,  showing  the  influence  of  the  cotton  famine  incidental  to  the 
4nierican  war,  and  di^laying  the  gradual  return  to  the  ante-war  position. 
Figures  in  millions  of  lbs.,  yards,  and  pounds  sterling. 


Cotton, 
Imported     .... 
Exported     .... 

Retained  for  consumption  . 
Actual  consumption    . 

Wool. 
Sheep,  lamb,  &c.,  imported . 
From  sheepskins  imported  .  \ 
Produced  at  home 
Goats*  hair  imported  . 
Woollen  rags  imported 

Total       •        , 

Foreign  wool  exported 
Domestic  wool  exported 

Total      . 

Retained  for  consumption 
Actual  consumption    . 


Flax  a7id  Torv. 
Imported     . 
Produce<l  at  homo 

Total       . 
Exjwrted     . 

1  Retained  for  consumption 
I  Actual  consumption    . 


24K 
250 
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Piece  Good*  Erjunied, 
Cotton 
Woolloa      . 
Linen  .... 

ToUl 


^   Y^rn  JCxported. 

Cotton  ".'  .  •  . 
Woollen  .  . .  . 
Linen  .        .        ,  '      . 


I860 

1068 

1877 

1888 

1888 

yds. 

6,038 

271 

1889 

mil. 

yils. 

.  2,776 

191 

mlL 

yds. 

1,977 

269 

mil. 

yd*. 

3,83« 

261 

mil, 
•  yds. 
4,539 

266 

roDL 
y«ls.  . 
5,001 
276 

144 

1 

210 

1,78 

162 

177.. 

180 

3,111 

mil 
lbs. 
197 

2,456 

44277 

4.967 

5,486 

5,457 

riilL 

mlL 
228 

mlL 
lbs. 
•265 

mil. 
lbs. 
256 

mil. 
lbs. 
252 

26 

43 

27 

33 

■  43 

.45 

31 

33 
247 

19 

'    18 

15 

14 

254 

274 

316 

314 

311 

nai. 

£ 
62-0 

mil. 

£ 

67-7 

mit 

£ 

69^ 

miL 

£ 

76-4 

taiiL 

£ 

720 

mil. 

£ 

70-5 

15-7 

25-8 

210 

21-6 

240 

25-6 

6-6 
74-3 

9-4 

102-9 

7-1 

6-5 

6-4 
102-4 

6-6 

97-3 

104-5 

102-7 

Total 


Value  all  Kinds  ilxjtorted, 
Golton  .  .  .  . 
Woollen  .  .  ,  . 
Linen 

Total 


Commerce. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  free  trading  country,  the  only  ini* 
ports  on  which  castoms  duties  are  levied  being  chicory,  cocosi^ 
coffe^  dried  fruits,  plate,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wino-Hspirits^ 
tobacco,  tea,  and  wine  yielding  the  bulk,  of  the  entire  levies.  In 
1889  duty  was  leviwl  on  goods  of  the  value  of  30,078,748/.  out  of 
a  total  of  427,637,595;.  imports,  or  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports- 

The  declased  value  (^  the  imports  and  exports  of  mex^handise 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  during  the  ten  years  from 
1881  to  1890  :— 


ToUl 
Imports 


397.022,489 

413,019.608 

426.891,579 

390,018,569 

370,967,955 

849,863,472 

3fl2,227,664i 

I     387,635,743 

i  .427>637.695 

I    420,886,605 


v*n<»^.  r.r  Exports  of 

British  Produce      coloiii*!  Produce 


234,022,678 
241,467,162 
239,799,473 
233,025,242 
213,081,779 
212,726^00 
221,913,910 
234,534,912 
248,935,195 
263,642,600 


£ 
63,060,097 
65,193,5^2 
65,637,597 
62,942,341 
58,359,194 
66,234,263 
59,348,976 
64,042,629 
66,657,4H4 
64,348,091 


Total  Imports 
aud  Kxport4 


694,105,264 
719,680,322 
732,328,649 
685,986,152 
642,408,928 
618,822,935 
643,490,449 
686,213,284 
743,230,274 
48,776,286 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  share,  per  head  of 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  imports,  the  exports 
of  British  produce,  and  the  total,  during  the  ten  years  1881  to 
1890 :—  .        . 


Te« 

Imports 

Exports  of  ^ritiali 
Produce 

.  Total  Imports  and 
Exports 

£   «.    d. 

fi    #.  •  d.     • 

£    *.    d. 

1881 

11     7    4 

6  14    0 

19     7     6 

1882 

11  14     1 

6  16  10 

20    7  10 

1883 

11  19    9 

6  14    8 

20  11    3 

1884 

10  16  11 

6    9'7 

19     1     6 

1886 

10    4    3 

6  17'  3 

17  13    7 

1886 

9  10    4 

5  16  •  8     • 

l6  16    8 

1887 

9  15    2 

6  19    3 

17     6    4 

1888 

10    7     1 

6    4-11     • 

18     6    2 

1889 

11     6     1 

6  11     2 

19     2    6 

1890 

11    0    2 

6  17  10 

19  11     9 

The  share  of  each  division  of  the  XJiiited'Kingdom  in  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  thousands  of 
pounds  (sterling) : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888      1       1889        1 

England  and  r^^P^^'^   ' 
Wales       1  Exports  | 

Total      . 

r Imports   . 
8«>^^^d        (Exports   { 

Total      . 

r  Imports    . 
Ireland          1^.^^^^^   | 

Total      . 

£1,000 
329,815 
193.413' 

57,7252 

580,953 

32,177 

18,881' 
624* 

61,682 

8,983 

750' 

10* 

9,743 

£1,000 
315,140 
193,368' 

55,380* 

563,888 

27,920 

18,248' 

844* 

£1,000 
324,182 
201.760' 

68,466* 

£1.000 
349,182 
212,150' 

63,140* 

£1,000 
382,647 
224,925' 

65,656* 

673,127 

594,698 

20,771 
18,849' 
875* 

624,672 

31,221 
20,821' 

883* 

36,771 
22,310' 
989* 

60,070 

470,12 

40,495 

52,926 

6,802 

816' 

9* 

7,974 

804' 

17* 

7,232 
871' 
19* 

8,319 

813' 

13* 

7,627 

8,795 

8,122 

9,145 

British. 


'  Foreign. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  trade,  90^  per  cent,  falls 
to  the  share  of  England  and  Wales ;  8  per  cent,  to  Scotland ; 
1 J  per  cent,  to  Ireland. 

Hie  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
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foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  and  of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  mannfactures  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  in  the  years  1888  and  1889  :— 


Conntriea 


British  Possession: 
India 

Australasia 
British     Korth 

America 
South  Africa 
Straits  Settlements 
Hong  Kong 
British  West  Indies, 
Ceylon     . 
British  Guiana. 
Channel  Islands 
West  Africa     . 
Malta      . 
Mauritius. 
All  other  Possessions 

Total  British  Posses 
sions     . 

Foreign  Countries 
United  States  . 
France     . 
Germany . 
Holhuid   . 
Belgium  . 
Russia 
Spain 
China 
Brazil 
Italy 
Bgypt 
Sweden    . 
Turkey     . 
Argentine  Republic 
Denmark . 
Portugal  .        • 
Roumauia 
Chili 
Japan 
Norway    . 
Jaya         . 
Gieoce 


lui  port's 
1888 


Imports 
1888 


I 


130,763,677,36.199,204 
;  25,865,059  26,804,592 


9.268,209  ; 
i  5,639,661  j 
'  5,351,322 
,  1,296.690 
2,237.479 
2,532,999 
i  1,128.404  t 
;   927,266 
!   841,971  I 
'   149,119  j 
275,546 
I   638,336 
I         ■ 

;  86,915.738 


179,763,018 

38,856,296 

26,724,317 

1  26,070,872 

I  15,635,228 

26,315,213 

,  11,050,100 

!  6,467,673 

,  5.206,899 

i  3,418,871 

I  7,285,499 

■  8.185.431 

I  4,242,076 

2,658,669 

7.061,396 

3,087,243 

3,669,206 

!  3,089,381 

1,034,383 

I  3,061,532 

'  2,894,902 

.  1,888,444 


12.191.370 

6,117.860 

5,417,034 

1,129.190 

2,161,151 

2,822,357  i 

1,219.3.56 

968,668 

929,495 

138,9C2 

421,637 

746,305 


97,266,071 


95,461,475 

45,780,277 

27,104,832 

26,679,216 

17,674,877 

27,154,190 

11,568,857 

6,115.691 

5,070,628 

3,230,131 

8,620,602 

9,207,047 

5,266,373 

2,01*J.182 

7,845,877 

3,106,076 

3,204,776 

3,264,673 

977,606 

3,497,513 

2,233,744 

1,864,297 


Ex|iort>8  of 

Kxporta  of 

llritisli  aiKl 

Britiah  and 

Irish  PrcMluee 

Irish  Produce 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

32.539,234 

30.955,778 

25,411,098 

22,771,156 

7,557,292 

8,120,669 

5,914,123 

8,942,781 

2,587,201 

2,396,046 

2.804,761 

2,171,286 

2,272,788 

2,173,175 

7()3,44Q 

779,740 

680,179 

815,961 

579,701 

595,636 

762,744 

794,146 

829,761 

895.473 

253.92^ 

300,698 

1,042,228 

.1,160.187 

83,938,47^ 

82,872,680 

28,897,060 

30.293,942 

14,810,598 

14,551,294 

15,731,788 

18,343,243 

8.511,863 

9,704,264 

6,789.533 

7,160,132 

4,810,075 

5,332,251 

3,522.288 

4,220,162 

6,203,590 

6,038,895 

6,256,297 

6,232.316 

5,762,941 

7,113,040 

2,903,320 

2.940.446 

2.376,936 

2,768,369 

5,073,662 

6,160,534 

7,656,708 

10,681,879 

2,082,626 

2,364,409 

2,208,801 

2.506,683 

989,594 

1,258,369 

2,204,540 

2,933,708 

3,976,832 

3,888,188 

1,370,849 

1,724,682 

1,676,850 

1,526,243 

948.004 

853,713 

[ContiniKd  on  next  page. 
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Countries 


Foreign  Countries: 

(CtmHnued) 
Foreign  West  Africa 
Austria    . 
Peru 

CJentral  America 
UrugTiay  . 
Spanish  West  Indies 
Mexico     . 
Philippine  Islands 
Colombia. 
Venezuela 
Algeria    . 
Morocco  . 
Ecuador  . 
Hayti 

'J'unis  and  Tripoli 
East  Africa 
Persia 
Bolivia     . 
Siam 
Bulgaria  . 
Madaigascar     . 
Cochin    China    and 

Tonquin 
All  oilier  Countries 


Total  Foreign  Coun- 
tries    .        .        • 

Grand  Total      . 


Exporttfof 

Imports 

Imports 

British  and 

1888 

1888 

Irish  Prodace 

1888 

4 

£ 

£ 

1,132,171 

1,030.484 

1,526,956 

2,133,657 

2,280,834 

929,953 

1,960,543 

1,293,977 

1,148.611 

1,137,243 

1,181,703 

945,207 

458,138 

450,581 

1,771,692 

323,028 

104,487 

1,587,384 

455,167 

465,994 

1.257,969 

1,089,153 

2,331,786 

1,189,785 

372,455 

245,290 

1,126,441 

269,969 

284,666 

581,467 

636,371 

658,082 

252.255 

506,812 

956,019 

613,092 

132,360 

72,430 

365,622 

80,442 

47.123 

310,069 

402,045 

396,401 

61,123 

108,208 

163,560 

182,048 

1       102,232 

169,761 

194,432 

1       142,548 

> — 

111,016  \ 

295,112 

290,666 

52,763 

111,463 

242,100 

76,173 

43,089 

83.618 

101,435 

231,350 

124,900 

19,232 

381,281 

659,182 

935,649  I 

300,720,006 

330,871,624 

149.904,129 

387,635,743 

427,637,595 

233,842,607 

Exports  of 

British  and 

Iridi  Prodnc© 

188S 


£ 
1,445,333 
1.019,842 
958,299 
996,222 
2,408,389 
1,819,387 
1,512,756 
1,542,629 
1,157,296 
785,424 
286,418 
572,133 
266,176  I 
249,624  I 
106.477  , 
277,888 
309,334 
I » 

70.299 
81.170  . 
82.661  j 

20,532  , 
1,862,361 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  in  the  five  years  1886 
to  1890  :— 


Tear 

GoUl 

Silver 

Imports 

£ 
13,392,250 
9,956,320 
15,787.588 
17,086,174 
23,568,049 

Export* 

Imports 

Exports 

1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

£ 
13,783,706 
9,323,614 
14,944,143 
14,454,318 
14,306,688 

£ 
7,471.639 
7,819,438 
6,213,940 
9,185,400 
10,890,384 

£ 

7,223,699 

7,807,404 

7,615.428 

10,666,312 

10,385,659 

*  Now  incladed  with  ChilL 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  years  ended  December  31,  1889,  and 
1890.     The  figures  are  those  of  the  preliminary  reports  : — 


Imports 

1889 

!  ^^ 

Exports  of 
;  British  Produce 

!     'is,,  "' 

1 

1 

1890 

£ 

£ 

L  AnimalK,   liv- 

1 

1.  Animals,   lir- 

!       ing  (for  food) 

10.S«>,087 

11,216,383 

ing        .       . 

1.173,248 

870,661 

2.(a)Artiol«aof 

1  2.  Articles  of 

food  and  dxink 

food  and  drink 

10,741,329 

11,235.061 

duty  free 

131,«70,525 

136,422,110 

3.  RawmaterlnlM 

17,352,^96 

'   21,538,385 

(6)  Artidet  of 

4.  Articles  manu- 

'     ' 

fuodanddriak 

factured   and 

dntiable 
Tobacco,  dnti- 

S«,J10,774 

26.216,864 

partly  mann« 
factured,vis.: 

ftbte 

3.973.9J* 

3.S42.M9 

(n)  Yams  and 

S-XetaU    .        . 

«,0M,8« 

23,710,901 

textile  fabrics 

110,171,877 

112,458,178 

4.c:iiemicAls. 

(5)  Metals  and 

dje-8tofr«iuid 

articles  manii- 

toDoing  tab- 

f  a  c  t  ti  r  e  d 

ftenoes. 

«.6.1fi,B7R 

8.190,389 

therefrom 

5.  OiU 

7.in,il98 

6,991,tt53 

(except    ma- 

€. KawmatcriaLi 

chinery) 

40.914,429 

45,261,434 

for  textile 

(c)  Maohinerj- 
and  mill  work 

nnnnfiac  tarns 

>1,307,086 

84,239,289 

15,273.910 

16,413.424 

7.  }law  material 

(«l)  Apparel 
and  articles  of 

forimndxy  in> 

dnrtries    and 

personal  use . 

11,410,336 

11,285.202 

1      murafiuTtares 

«.6H671 

41,696,155 

ie)  Chemicals. 

B.  JCannfoctared 

'       and  chemical 

articles  . 

64,263,411 

63,218,167 

and  medicinal 

9.  r«)  Miacella- 

preparations . 

7,932,921 

8,948,391 

neoiu  artidea 

14.697,130 

14,007,676 

(/)  All  other 

,      (fr^Parodpoi* 

374,613 

603,209  . 

articles,  eitlier 
manufacturrd 
or     partly 

Total  Importa 

427,595,442 

420,885,695 

manufactureil 

83,071.211 

34.541.171 

Or)  Parcel  post 

886,938 

1,000,598 

1 
i 

Total  British  pro- 

1 

1 

duce 

248,935,195 

263,542,600 

Foreign  and  Co- 

1 

1 
1 

lonial  produce 
Total  exports 

64.939,775  j 
313,874.970  ] 

64,349,091 

1 

827,891,591 

The  imports  of  wheat  (excluding  flour),  in  quarters  (1 
quartersS  bushels)  have  been  as  follows  in  the  years  indi- 
cated: — 


Tear     |       (^oartcn 

Year 

Qoartera 

Year 

1889 
1890 

Qoaiten 

1    1870     i     7,131.100 
'.  mS     1  11.971.500 

1880 
1885 

12.752.800 
14.192.000 

11,710,377 
12,09*.886 

The  following  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  leading  food  im- 
ports eiram«rated  at  the  dates  noted  : —  ^         , 
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Articles 

Cwts. 

1888 

1889 

1B90 

Cereals  and  Hour 

147,161,107 

149,339,769 

164.336,075 

Potatoes     . 

•    II 

2,383.807 

1,864,426 

1,940,100 

Rice    . 

•    »i 

6.189,644 

C.585,779 

5,957,555 

Bacon  and  bams 

•    ♦» 

3,694,212 

4,484,108 

5,000,016 

Fish    . 

•    »» 

1,903,088 

2.014,255 

2,293,439 

Befined  sn»ar     . 

»» 

6,871,681 

8,978,260 

9,977,375 

Raw  sugar . 

•1 

17,857,469 

17,550,147 

15,71 7,4«6 

Tea 

.Lbs. 

222,758,296 

221,147.661 

224.654,371 

Butter 

Cwts. 

1,671,433 

1.927,842 

2.027,717 

Margarine  . 

»» 

1,139,743 

1,241,690 

1.079,996 

Cheese 

•     »i 

1,917,616 

1,907,999 

2,144.074 

Beef   . 

•    .♦» 

1,063,002 

1,648,220 

2,129,319 

Preserved  meat  , 

•     »f 

542,318 

641,705 

734,811 

Fresh  mutton 

•     >» 

9S8,010 

1,225.058 

1,656.419 

Sheep  and  lambs 

(number) 

95«,210 

677,958 

858,458 

Cattle 

•  »i 

377.088 

555,222 

536,515 

Eggs          (great  hundreds) 

0,389.939 

9,432,503 

10,291,246 

Spirits 

Gallons 

10,171.253 

10,578,729 

12,626,048 

Wine . 

" 

14,745,161 

15,900,749 

15.938,952 

In  1890  tlie  United  Kingdom  imported  2,659,525  quarters  of 
wheat  from  her  own  possessions,  and  the  remainder  from  foreign 
countries.  The  seven  gi*eat  wheat  sources,  in  order,  are  (1890)  : — 


Russia 

United  States  . 
India 
Roumania 


3,877,805  quarters 
3,440,212 
1,822.316 
930.747 


Australasia 

Canada 

Germany 


611,638  quarters 
225,749        ,» 
220,179        „ 


The  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  1890  was  3,154,667  quarters^ 
of  which  2,405,160  quarters  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  tea  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  f  i*om  different  countries  at  different  periods 
in  thousands  of  pounds  :    - 


Country 


Holland    . 

China,  Houpr  Kong . 

India 

C«Tlon 

Other  comitrie:} 


Total 


1 

Proportion  from  eacb 

;     1878 

1887         1888    '    1889 

Country 

1 

1878 

1887 
per 

1888 

1889 

1 

1         : 

per 

per 

1000  n«. 

1000  lbs.  1000  lbs.  1000  Ibf  j  cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

.  1      3,145 

730 

2,299  1      2,490 

1-54 

•33 

1-03 

112 

.  '  165,656 

117,936 

103,951 

82,718 

80*85 

63-17 

46-67 

37-24 

.  '    35,4S3 

84,644 

89,896 

95,403 

17-29 

38-15 

40-36 

42-95 

1 

13,062 

22,510 

32,673 

_ 

6-89 

10-10 

14-71 

647 

5,479 

4,102 

8,863 

•82 

2-47 

1-84 
lOOHM) 

3*98 
10(H)0 

1 
•  1504,872 

221,841  ,922,758 

1 

222,147  ioOW 
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The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  value  of  the  great  articles  of 
commeroe  imported  for  consumption  and  home  produce  exported 
m  each  of  the  years  1888,  1889,  and  1880  :— 


The  prikcipal  Abticlbs 

OP  Import. 

i       Pztoeipal  ArticlM  Imported 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Giain and  flour. 

£ 
61,256,596 

51,185,651 

53,044,507 

Cotton,  mw 

40,009,086 

45,642,028 

42,756,575 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs 

26,030,131 

28,614,737 

26,945.057 

Woollen  Duuiafactares  and 

goods    .... 

10,876,195 

'12,207,511 

11,178,182 

Sugar,  raw  and  relinod 

18.137;280 

22,453.841 

18,260,884 

Wood  and  timber     . 

14,692,664 

19,829,244 

17,126,983 

'Metals- 

Copper,  ore,  &c.     . 

4,975,790 

4,234.619 

3,910,948 

„    part  wrought,  &c. 

3,610,870 

.   2,120,564 

2.766,059 

Inmore 

2,469,889 

.   3,024,605 

3,886.456 

„    in  bars  . 

1,025,568 

1,083,974 

925.318 

„    manafactures 

2,312,592 

2,490,499 

3,194,855 

Lead      .         .        .        . 

1,849,423 

1,875,287 

2,099,046 

Tin         ...        . 

3,520,342 

2,797,274 

2,647,316 

Zino   and      its    mana- 

factures   . 

1,416,312 

1,491.678 

1,728,525 

Dead  meat 

14,969,880 

18,257,443 

20,622,824 

Animals    .... 

7,662,910 

.  10.264,459 

11,216,833 

Batter  and  margarino 

12,181,358 

13,899,697 

.13,682,579 

Tea   .        .        :       .        . 

10,196,392 

9,987,967 

9,998,353 

Silk  manufactures     . 

10,466,537 

.11,789,139 

11,318,991 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

9,758,033 

11,960,215 

10,723,912 

Chemicals,  dye  stufEs,  &c. . 

8,114,439 

8,635,878 

8,190,389 

Seeds        .        .        .        . 

7,571,122 

7,889,642 

6,872,99«> 

Oilfl  . 

3,831,457 

4,436,386 

6,991,663 

1  Fruits 

6,187,985 

6,184,863 

7,594,274 

Wine 

6,385.032 

6,905.473 

5,890,869 

Leather 

5,909,683 

6,673,844 

6,376.430 

Tobacco 

2,777,388 

3,890,484 

3,542,949 

Cheese 

4,777,388 

4,490,970 

4,975,234 

Egg». 

3,083,167 

3,127,590 

3,428,802 

j  Coffee 

3,576,571 

4,319,372 

3.993,402 

The  principal  Abticlks  op  Export  (Home  Produce). 


Principal  Articles  Exported 


Cotton  manufactures  • 
Cotton  yam*        •       • 

Total  of  cotton 


£ 
60,829,051 
11,657,489 


1889 


£ 
58,-93.448 
11,*  11,749 


71,996,640  1  70.505,197 


1890 


62,079,356    > 
12,351,960 


74,431.315,; 
U 
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Principal  Articlcx  Kxportod 

1888 

1889 

18M 

Woollen  manafactures 

19,992,672 

£ 
21,.324.892 

20,41^1,847 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn  . 

Total    of    woollen    and) 
worsted'  .         .         j 

Linen  manufactures    . 

4,051,980 

4,341,514 

4,088,654 

24.044,G52 
6,552,441 

25,666,406 

24,510,501 

5,777,465 

5,716,984 

..      yam 

887,ms. 

649.263 

865,706 

Jute  manufactures 

2,080.700 

2,730,344 

2,665,66.? 

„    yam     .        ;        .        .        . 

272,813 

409,651 

887,966 

Apparel  and  slops 
Metals: 

4,658,589 

4,978,613 

5,036,679 

1 

Iron,  pig  and  puddled 

2,206,373 

2,988,324 

3.602,060 

„      mr,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod  . 

1,668.308 

1,624.576 

1,655,081 

„     railroad,  of  all  sorts 

4,669,216 

5.330.868 

6,983,547 

„     wire         .... 

863,148 

8.32,229 

1.083,310 

„     tin  plates 

5,546,228 

6.030,005 

6,361,878 

„     hoops  and  plates 

4,046,218 

4.133,667 

3,844.134 

,»     cast  &  wrought,  of  all  sorts 

4,885,256 

5,431,422 

6,974,067 

„     old,  for  re-manufacture    . 

396,981 

4,32,175 

603,962 

Steel,  i^Tought  and  unwrought . 
Total  of  iron  and  steel 
Hardwares  and  cutlery 

2.146,940 
26,416,666 

2,338.873 

29.142,1^9 

2.989,188 

2,674.143 

31,582,172 
2,766,340 

,3,168,403 

Copper 

3,019,678 

3.286,810 

4,655.614 

Machinery 

12.939,267 

15.273,910 

16,413,424 

Coals,  cinders,  fuel,  &c. 

12,258,739 

15.893,815 

19,019,989 

Chemicals 

7.436.071 

7,933,619 

8.948,391 

L 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  food 
imports  retained  for  home  consumption  per  head  of  population  in 
1869,  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1889  :-- 


Articles 

1869 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Bacon    and 

hftiTig 

2-68  lbs. 

11-95  lbs. 

11-29  lbs. 

10-25  lbs. 

12-46  lbs 

Butter  . 

4-52    „ 

717    .. 

814    ,. 

816    „ 

908    „ 

Cheese  *. 

3-52    „ 

6-14    ,. 

5-39    ,. 

6-66    „ 

6-47    ,. 

Kggs     . 

14-38  no. 

2812  no. 

2'J-37  nu. 

30-Oa  no. 

29-85  no. 

Com  and  flour 

155-85  lbs. 

185-76  lbs. 

220-75  lbs. 

22014  lbs. 

216-28  lbs 

Sugar    . 

42-56    „ 

65-96    „ 

73-20    ,. 

70-04    ,. 

76-88    „ 

Tea      ., 

3-63    .. 

4-87  .  „ 

4-95    „ 

4-95    .. 

4-91    „ 

Rice      . 

10-75    „ 

7-69    „ 

9-78    „ 

10-66    ., 

The  total  value  of  goods  transhipped  for  «tran«it  was,  in  1885, 
10,955,685/.;  1886,  10,706,065/.;  1887,  9,992,778/.;  1888, 
10,958,495/.  ;  1889,  10,l«l,012f. 
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Shipping  and  Harigatioiu 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailing  and  steam  (ex- 
clnaiye  of  river  steamers)  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom  engaged 
ia  the  home  trade — the  expression  ^home  trade'  signifying  the 
coasts  c^  the  United  Kingdom,  or  *  ports  between  thQ  limits  of 
the  river  Elbe  and  Brest' — with  the  men  employed  thereon — ex- 
dasive  of  masters — ^was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1885  to  1889  :— 


Year 

X  umber 

Sailing  Vc«si>ls 

Bteam  Vessels                    1 

Tom 

Mea 

Number 

Tons 

Men 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

10,083 
9,626 
9,572 
1M99 

8,986 

657,717 
646,679 
633,602 
597,145 
571,438 

34,124 

a2,696 

32,166 

'39,505 

» 38,314 

1,706 
1,667 
1,740 
1.760 
1.841 

300,598 
310,444 
304,638 
289,852 
289,245 

18,08> 

17,968 

18,631 

» 20,640 

» 21,0 15 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  engaged  partly  in  the  home  and 
partly  in  the  foreign  trade  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1885  to  1889  :— 


Soiling  Vcsselj 

Steam  Vesseli 

1 

Year 

Number 

Tons 

Men 
2,606 

Number 

Tons 

Men 

1885 

512 

67,753 

217 

86,104 

3,686 

1886 

448 

59,436 

2,129 

235 

110,091 

3,248 

1887 

405 

61,129 

1,845 

226 

108,622 

3,485 

1888 

428 

55.495 

'2,420 

248 

105,712 

■  » 3,287 

1889 

600 

66,619 

» 2,856 

260 

118,401 

» 4.092 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailing  and^^team^ves- 
sels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  alone,  with  the  men  employed — • 
exekusive  of  masters — was  as  follows  chiring  the  five-years  1685 
to  1889 :— 


Tmt 

Steam  Vessels                  1 

Number 

3,180 
2,923 
2,717 
-  ■2,66&  ' 
2,484 

Tons 

Men  . 

54,238 

60.590 

47,432 

» 48.669 

1 46,695 

Number 

3,093 
3,018  - 
3,063 
3,284 

8,484 

Tons  ' 

Hen 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1389 

2.594,093 
2,526,117 
2,429,699 
2,401,419. 
2,338,289 

'  3^502,898 

■  Oj'rlfljWoO" 

3,601,164 
3,902,266 
4,267,166 

86^483 

97,602 

99,183 

» 108,700 

'117,391 

Including  masters. 
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A  summary  of  the  total  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
saUing  and  steam,  engaged  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  during 
the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1889  is  given  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Year 

N^^iimberot 
Vessels 

Toua 

Men 

Year 

Number  of 
Vessels 

Tons 

lien 

■  1880 
!  1881 

1882 
r  1883 

1884 

19,972 
19,311 
18,966 
18,912 

18,744 

6,344,577 
6,490,953 
6,715.030 
7,026,062 
7.083,944 

12,972 

12,903 

15,937 

200,727 

199,654 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

18,791 
17,917 
17,723 
17,684 
17,564 

7,209,163 
7,144,097 
7,123,754 
7.351,888 
7,641,154 

198,781 
204,470 
202,543 
223,673 
230,263 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  registered  as  .belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  (and 
Channel  Islands)  at  the  end  of  each  year  : — 


Sailing  VeswiU 

Steam  Vessels 

Total 

No.         1          Tons 

No. 

Tons               No. 

Tons 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

17,018 
16,179 
15.473 
15,025 
14,640 

3,466,562 
3,397,197 
3.249,907 
3,114,509 
3,041,278 

6.644 
6,663 
6,663 
6,871 
7,139 

3,973,483 
3,965,302 
4,086.275 
4,349,658 
4,717,730 

23,662 
22,832 
22,136 
21,896 
21.779 

7,430,045 
7.362,499 
7.335,182 
7,464.167 
7,769,008 

Of  the  men  employed  at  the  last  date,  26,841  were  foreigners. 
'  The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  in 
1889  was  36,469,  of  9,472,060  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  and  first  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1885  to  1889,  was  as  follows  : — 


Ten 

'  SulingVesseU 

Steamers 

Total 

Komber 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1885 
-1886 

1.887 

1888  . 
.  1889 

469 
363 
268 
269 
277 

208,41 1** 

138,362 

81.279 

76,696 

117.481 

393 
308 
322 
465 

r>H2 

196.976 
154,638 
226,440 
407,446 
664,024 

862 
671 
680 
734 
869 

405,386 
293^000 
306,719 
483,141 
671,605 

The  foUowihg  is  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam 
vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
years  1885  to  1839  :— 
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Year 

Entered 

aeared 

f 
Total                 1 

British 

Foreign'    Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

l,O00tns. 
83,419 
31,806 
32.984 
34,566 
86,365 

British 

Foreign 

1.000tn«. 
17,892 
16,763 
17,212 
18,124 
19,430 

ToUl 

1883 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 

l,000tn«. 
82,980 
22,741 
33.646 
24,949 
25,945 

l,00OtnB.'l,000tnB. 
8,881    ,    31,862 
8,294       31.035 
8,531       32,177 
9,003       33,952 
9,578       85,524 

l,000tna. 
23,408 
23,337 
24,803 
25,445 
26,524 

l,000tn8. 
9.011 
8.468 
8,681 
9.120 
9,841 

l,000taf. 
64,281 
62,841 
65,161 
68,610 
71,889 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  1889  was  62,052  (23,375  foreign),  and  cleared,  62,920  (23,875 
foreign). 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
with  cargoes  only  : — 


Year 

Sntered 

Qeored 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

l,000tns. 
6.905 
6,462 
6,688 
6,961 
7,446 

Total 

l,000tns. 
25,664 
24,683 
26,999 
27,077 
28,517 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

l,000tii«. 
29,317 
29,107 
30,170 
31,664 
33,018 

British  Foreign 

Total 

1885 
18R6 
1887 
1888 
1889 

l,000tnii. 
18,759 
18,221 
19,311 
20,116 
21.077 

l,00OtD8. 

21,885 
32,066 
23,116 
24,127 
34,766 

l.OOOtns. 
7,432 
7,042 
7,056 
7,637 
8,283 

l,000tns. 
40,646 
40,286 
43,426 
44,242 
45,843 

l,000tns. 
14.337 
13,604 
13,744 
14.499 
15,723 

l.OOOtns. 
64,982 
53,790 
56,170 
58,741 
61,566 

Of  the  foreign  tonnage  for  1889  entered  and  cleared  in  British 
ports,  total  19,420,241 


Xorwaj  had  4.737,211 
Germany  „  3,956,315 
France  „  1,867.569 
Denmark,,  1,760,130 
Sweden     „    1,491,681 


Holland  Iiad  1,920,296 
Spain  „  1,208,198 
Italy  „  456,180 
Belgium  „       792,394 


Russia     had  613,119 

U.S.  (Am.)  „  326,610 

Austria        „  125,726 

Greece         „  152,833 


The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  excluding  those  coast- 
wise, was  as  follows  at  the  ports  named  in  1889  : — 
J^ndon  .  13,116,741 
Liverpool.  10,936,428 
Newport  .  2,368,183 
N.JC  S.Shields  2,268,02.^ 
Sunderland  1,792,689 
Southampton  1 ,763, 166 
DoTcr       .      1,318,956 

The  total  numher  of  vessels  that  entered  coastwise  in  1889 
was  319,031,  of  47,524,354  tons ;  and  cleared,  286,407  vessels,  of 
42,031,729  tons.  Hence  the  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
the  ports  of  the  Kingdom  in  1889  was  381,083,  of  83,048,629  tons  ; 
and  cleared,  349,327,  of  78,396,729  tons.  ^         , 
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Cardiif     . 

8,314,514 

Hull  . 

3,590,383 

Newcastle 

5,472,398 

Glasgow     . 

2,679,635 

Middlesbro 

•  1,433,517 

Hartlepool . 

974,928 

Stmnsea  . 

1,341,885 

Bristol 

781,235 

Leith 

1,265,671 

Dublin       . 

290,437 

Grimsby  . 
Harwich  . 

1,216,401 
1,139,130 

Belfast      . 

296,450 
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Internal  ConummioationB. 
I.  Railways. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  length  of  Britisli  railways 
open  at  the  end  of  the  years  given,  and  the  average  yearly  in- 
crease in  miles  : — 


Year 

Line  open 

Av.  Yearly  i           v^ur 

Line  open 

Av.  Ycwiy  ' 
Increase    i 

1850 
1860 
1870 

Miles 

6,621 

10.433 

16,537 

Miles 
265 
381 
610 

1880 
1888 
1889 

Mi'es 
17,933 
19,812 
19,943 

Milee       1 
240       1 

235    ; 

223       1 

Of  the  total  length  of  lines  open  January  1,  1890,  there 
belonged  to  England  and  Wales  14,034  miles,  to  Scotland  3,118 
miles,  and  to  Ireland  2,791  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  lines  open,  the  capital 
paid  up,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  and  the  trafiVc 
receipts  of  all  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878,  and 
each  of  the  last  ^ve  years  : — 


Yc-ar 

1 

Length  of 

UneH  open 

at  the  end 

of  each 

year 

Total  Capital 
paid  up  (sliares 

and  loans)  at 

the  end  of  each 

year 

Number  of 

Passengers 

conveyed  (ex- 

chisive  of 
season-ticket 

holders) 

Receipts 

Total,  liwlnd-j 

ing  Mlscel'a- 

neoua 

From  I'as-     From  (Jootls 
sengers            TrafHc 

1878 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Miles 
17,333 
19,169 
19,332 
19,578 
19,812 
19,943 

£ 
698,646,154 
815,858,055 
828,344,254 
846.971,654 
864,696,963 
876,695,166 

No. 
565.024,455 
697,213,031 
725,584,390 
733,678,531 
742,499,164 
775,183,073 

26,889,614    33,564,761 
29,773,022   36,871,946 
30,244,938    36.370,439 
30,573,287  37,341,299 
30,984,090   38,755,780 
32,630,724  |  41,086,333 

£ 
62,862.674 
69,555,774 
69,591,953 
70,943.376 
72,894,665 
77,025,017 

Of  the  total  capital  in  1889  the  English  railways  had 
723,573,798/.,  Scottish  115,983,977/.,  and  Irish  37,037,391/,  In 
the  division  of  the  receipts  of  1889,  England  and  Wales  took 
65,675,969/.,  Scotland  8,307,850/.,  and  Ireland  3,041,198/.  The 
working  expenditure  amounted  to  40,094,116/.  on  all  the  railways 
in  1889,  being  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 

On  June  30,  1889,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  949 
miles  of  street  and  road  tramways  open^,  from  which,  during 
the  year  1888-89,  2,980,224/.  had  been  received,  and  upon  whi<£ 
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2,266,681Z.  had  been  expended.  This  left  a  balance  of  receipts  of 
713,543^.  Total  capital  expended,  13,664,891/.  Tlie  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  who  traveDed  during  the  year  on  the  tramways 
was  477,596,268. 


II.  Post  and  Telegraphs. 

The  number  of  post-ofBoes  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end 
of  March  1890  was  18,359  ;  there  were  besides  20,827  road  and 
pillar  letter-boxes.  The  staff  of  officers  then  forming  part  of  the 
Post  Office  department  was  61,054  (including  4,348  females), 
besides  about  52,000  persons  (15,700  femtdes)  who  do  not  hold 
permanent  positions. 

The  f oUowing  tabular  sbitenient  gives  the  number  of  letters, 
in  millions,  delivered  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  average  number  •  for  each  individual  of  the 
population,  in  1879  and  the  last  five  years  : — 


Number  6f  Lettem  delivered 

Namber  of  Letters  per  liewl  of  tho 

(in  Millions) 

I'opulatiou 

Yen 

•sl 

ns 

•d 

" 

«S 

ra             rs 

endinir 
Hatch  31 

u 

1 

Total 

\ 

Total 

«1 

& 

^ 

U.K. 
Millions 

S| 

U.K. 

aOllions 

Millions 

Millions 

1879 

922 

99 

76 

1,097 

37 

27     '     14 

32 

1886 

1,187 

126 

90 

1,404 

43 

32     '     18 

39 

1887 

1,240 

129 

91 

1,460 

44 

33     1     19 

40 

1888 

1.287 

132 

93 

1,512 

45 

33     1     19 

40 

1889 

l,32f»i 

136 

95i 

1,558 

46 

33         20 

41 

1890 

1,413 

140J 

96| 

1,650 

48 

34     ;     21 

43 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  post-cards,  book -packets, 
newspapers,  and  parcels  delivered  in  1889-90,  showing  increase 
per  cent,  on  the  previous  year  : — 


Emrlatid 
db  Wales 

Increase 

.Scotland 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

Ireland 

1 

Unite«l 
King, 
dom 

1 

MilUotis 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

rost-cards     . 

184-4 

8-4 

22-9 

50 

9-8 

6-4 

217 

7-8 

Book-packets 

378-2 
12(i-6 

7-5 

42 

3'7 

21-6 

9-6 

441-9 

7-3 

61 

16-7 

0-6 

16 



159-3 

4*9 

Paicels. 

35-3 

81 

4-5 

9-3 

2-9 

8-2 

42-8 

8-2 
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The  number  and  value  of  money  orders  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  in  1880  and  during  the  last  five  years  wex'e  as  follows  : — 


Inland  Orders 


1880 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


16,774,354 

10,368,293 

9,762,662 

9,562,777 

9,228,183 
9,027,750 


Amount 


£ 
24,776,331 
21,976,345 
22,962,708 
22,881,676 
22,957,649 
23,333.417 


Total* 


Amount 


17,807,573 
11,318,380 
10,813,064 
10,744,493 
10,507,717 
10,374,144 


£ 
26,371JD20 
24,83?,4lfl 
25,354,601 
26,334,126 
26,618,052 
27,166,905 


*  luohiding  colonial  and  foreign  orders. 

The  inland  orders  in  1890  were  as  follows  : — 


England   . 
Scotland   . 
Ireland     . 

Total,  U.K. 

dumber 

Value 

Nimiber  per  oent.  of 
Population 

7,895,352 

1,068,467 
663,941 

£ 

19,648,374 

2,501,572 

1,283,471 

25-2 
260 
120 

9,027,750 

23,333,417 

240 

The  number  and  value  of  *  postal  orders  *  were  as  follows  : — 


Number 


25,790,316 
31,608,711 
36,386,147 
40,282,321 
44,712,648 


Amount 


I 


4 
10,788,946 
12,958,940 
14,696,370 
16,112,079 
17,737,802 


The  postal  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of  telegraphs) 
in  1880  and  the  last  four  years  (ending  March  31)  have  been  as 
follows  : — 


- 

1880 

£ 
6,558,445 
4,060,758 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1890 

Gross  revenne 
Working  expenses. 

£ 

8,471,198 
5,880,141 

£ 

8,705,337 
5,933,820 

£ 
9,102,767 
6,062,902 

8,039,874 

£ 
9,847J78 
6,603^217 

Net  revenue  . 

2,497,087 

2,591,057 

2,771,517 

8,244,561 

The  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  State  on  February  5,. 
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1870 ;  in  April  1890  there  were  31,440  miles  of  line  and  190,027 
miles  of  wire  (including  17,211  miles  of  private  wires,  but  exclud- 
ing  railway  companies'  wires). 

The  telegraph  revenue  (gross  and  net)  was  as  follows  for  the 
years  (ending  March  31)  indicated  : — 


1876 


1887 


Gross  revenue 
Working  expenses . 

i  Net  reTenae  . 


£ 
1,276,662 
1,031,524 


*  £ 

1,855,686 !  1,959,406 


1889 


1890 


£  £ 

2,094,048   2,363,836 


1,939.768  '  1,928,159  ;  1,949,096   2.262,310 


245,138     -84,082  i       31,247 


124,952 


101,526 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages 
forwarded  from  postal  telegraph  stations  in  1879  and  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years  1886-90  :— 


Ye»r 
ending  3farch  31 

England  and 
Wales 

Scotlnnd 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

24,459,775 
39,146,283 
50,243,639 
53,403,425 
57,765,347 
62,403,399 

1879 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

20,422.918 
33,110,441 
42,320,185 
44.925.270 
48,532,669 
52,486,779 

2,477,003 
3,812,173 
5,106,774 
5.430,624 
5.991,223 
6,545,654 

1,659,864 
2,223,669 
2,816,680 
3,047,531 
3,241,455 
3,420,966 

The  total  number  of  public  telegraph  offices  was  7,352  in 
1889-90,  including  1,679  railway  offices. 

The  telegraph  department  has  28  telephone  exchanges  open  in 
various  country  towns,  with  1,370  subscribers.  There  are  now 
over  46  miles  of  pneumatic  tubing  in  London,  connecting  the 
Central  Office  with  others. 


Koney  and  Credit. 

^  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  money  coined  at  the  Roj'al 
Hint  in  the  years  named,  and  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  British  gold 
and  silver  coin ; — 


Gold 

Silver 

Yfr 

Honey 
coined 

Money 
coined 

£ 

£ 

1878 

4,150,062 

613,998 

1885 

2,973.487 

720,918 

1886 

— 

417,384 

1887 

1,907,686 

861.498 

1888 

2,032,900 

756,378 

LH89 

7,500,700 

2,224,926 

Gold  Coin 


Bronze 

Money  ; 

coined      Imported       Exporteil 


£  I  £ 
17,024  6,566,001 
57,568  7,007,580 
51,669  5,860,515 
45,173 !  4,430,706 
39,499  7,146,226 
67,573  I  6,511,295 


£ 
3,544,882 
6,782,085 
6.754,374 
2,374,528 
10,215,123 
10,389,699 


Silver  Coin 


Imported  '  Exported 


£ 
151,130 
79,158 
116,565 
123,142 
106,568 
147,635 


£ 

184,494 
336,502 
166,276 
299,734 
378,288 
528,581 
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There  is  no  State  bank  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  have  royal  chaileis, 
and  the  first  and  the  last  lend  money  to  the  Qovemment.  The  following 
are  some  statistics  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  December  of  the  jean 
stated : — 


LlAbilities 

AsKoU 

. 

Tear 

Note?  In 

1 

Reserve 

Notes  in 
Circulation 

Deposits 

Total 

Securities 

Bnllion 

Total 

1 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000  ; 

1878 

8,9U 

30,282      30,324 

60,606 

38,326 

25,601 

63,827  1 

1885 

11,258 

24,621  ;    29.344 

53,965 

34,643 

20,827 

66.470  1 

1886 

10,288 

24,692  1    27,038 

61,730 

33,895 

19,930 

53,825  ' 

1887 

11,832 

24,210  1    26,930 

61,140 

32,608 

20,238 

52,746 

1888 

9,990 

24,405  !    29,281 

63,686 

35,978 

19,455 

65,433 

1889 

11,068 

24,460  1    29,837 

54,297 

36,301 

19.712 

66.013 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock 
national  banks)  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  for 
stated : — 


banks  (including  the 
October  of  the  yeans 


-• 

1886 

1887 

1888     ^        1889 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

England  and  Wales : — 

Deposits  . 

329,300 

339,100 

352,000 

380,800 

Cash  in  hand  and  at 

call       . 

80,660 

90.430 

92,299    100,582 

Reserve     Notes     la 

1 

Bank  of  England . 

10,601 

12,721 

12,556  ;    14,449 

Scotland  :— 

Deposits  . 

81.520 

81.020 

82.403 

85.023 

Notes 

5,770 

5,670 

5,682 

6.845 

Cash  and  at  call 

16,820 

16,740 

19,077 

19,846 

Ireland : — 

Deposits  . 

33,300 

34,160 

35,183 

37,186 

Notes 

5,640 

6,400 

6,607 

6,199 

Cash  and  at  call 

6,720 

7,060 

7,795 

8,816 

IR90' 

£1,000 

352.100    . 

97,410    ! 

8,443    I 

88.264 
6,207 
21,412    i 

37,843 
6,G64 
9,903 


Miiy. 


There  were  in  May  1890,  104  joint -stock  banks,  making  returns  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  1,929  branches ;  2  in  the  Jsle  of  Man  with  R 
branches ;  10  in  Scotland,  964  branches ;  and  9  in  Ireland,  437  branches. 
There  were  30  offices  in  London  of  colonial  joint-stock  banks,  with  1,664 
branches ;  and  18  of  foreign  banks,  with  103  branches.  There  were  besides 
248  private  banks  in  England  and  Wales. 
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The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  hanks,  mainly  for 
May  1890:— 


- 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

Colonial 

Foreign 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1^000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Subscrihwl  capital 

186,451 

28,885 

21.624 

42,191 

29,055 

Paid-np  dq. . 

53.829 

9,062 

6,959 

24,616 

18,329 

Market  value  of  do.     . 

166,167 

22,942 

17,697 

50,226 

27,398 

Beserve     fund,     divi< 

dend,  &o. . 

27,833 

5,562 

3,086 

12,463 

6,654 

Kotes  in  circolatioii    . 

26,007 

6,207 

6,664 

9,543 

3,118 

Deposit   and    current 

acooants  ... 

386,674 

88,263 

87,843 

173,183 

67,591 

Total  liabUities  » 

615,868 

113,389 

54,833 

256,803 

130,163 

Cash  in  hand  and  at 

call.        .        .        • 

97,410 

21,413 

9,903 

38,483 

19,603 

Investments 

106,196 

27,533 

16,329 

10,997 

5,533 

Discounts,  advances  &c. 

278.662 

58,246 

27,608 

199,936 

103,063 

Total  assets  > 

615,868 

113,389 

54,833 

256,803 

130,163 

'  lucludiiig  other  items  besides  those  preceding. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  post-office  savings-hanks  for  the 
years  stated: — 


( Received . 
1 885  j  Paid 

(Capital    . 

(Received  . 
1886]  Paid 

(Capital    . 

{Received . 
Paid 
Capital    '. 

{Received . 
Paid 
Capital    . 

f  Received . 
1 889  j  Paid 

(Capital    . 


England  nud 
Wales 


£ 
14,814,915 
12,171,027 
44,289,875 

15,46.3,426 
12,636,813 
47,116,488    I 

16^5^994 
13,524,074 
49,898,408 

18,743,829 
14,572.033 
54.070,204 

19,572,041 
15,494,852 
58,147,.393 


Scotland 

£ 
366,159 
299,807 
969,791 

384,935 

2?)9,952 

1,064,774 

414,104 

326,253 

1,142,625 

450,057 

840,214 

1,252,468 

500,607 

.375,869 

1,377,206 


Ireland 

£ 

946,733 

731,908 

2,438,172 

1,018,081 

753,178 

2,703,075 

1,059,908 

829,951 

2,933,032 

1,191,178 

890,488 

3,233,722 

1,184,845 

943.546 

3,475,021 


United 
Kingdom  * 

£ 
16,126,807 
13,202,742 
47,697,838 

16^866,442 
1.3,689,943 
50,874,337 

17,780.006 
14,680,278 
53,974,065 

20,385,064 
15,802,735 
68,556,394 

21,257,493 
16,814,267 
62,999,620 


Iticlading Islands  In  the  Britfeh  Seas.: 


The  following  are  statistics  of  trustees'  skvings-bahks  ;— 
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- 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Unltwi 
Kingdom' 

Received  . 

£ 
6,879,338 

200,477 

2,320,493 

406.399 

£ 
9,805,707 

1886- 

Interest    \ 
credited! 

930,363 

28,772 

204.792 

62.677 

1,216,604 

Paid. 
^Capital     . 

7,472.592 
35,262.207 

215,820 
1.100,483 

2,259,924 
7,974,832 

668,953 
2,018,387 

10,607,289 
46,356,909 

/Received  . 

7,041,721 

187.851 

2,397,689 

401,422 

10,028,683 

Interest    \ 
1886-     credited; 

939,996 

24,748 

215,468 

61,354 

1.231,656 

Paid. 
^Capital     . 

7,712,729 
35,531.195 

361,392 
951,690 

2,256,768 
8.331,221 

441,274 
2,029,889 

10,772,153 
46,843,995 

r  Received  . 

6,871,807 

122,814 

2,472,590 

409,360 

9.876.661 

1887 

Interest    \ 
credited  J 

949,142 

24,308 

224,576 

62,242 

1,250,268 

Paid. 
^Capital     . 

7.756,256 
35,595,889 

183.641 
915,171 

2.340,033 
8.688,354 

428,673 
2,062,808 

10,708,602 
47,262,222 

/Received  . 

6,686,94] 

117,933 

2,584,183 

408,250 

9,796,307 

Interest    k 
1888      credited/ 

944,855 

23,713 

286,238 

62,432 

1,266,738 

Paid. 
^Capital     . 

8.827,566 
34,398.619 

166.554 
890,263 

2,440,034 
9,068,741 

476,425 
2.047,065 

11,910,&79 
46,404,688 

/Received  . 

6,369,657 

.  112,453 

2,678,340 

407,581 

9,667,931 

1889^ 

Interest    ) 
credited/ 

823,470 

21.281 

221,705 

48,249 

1.114.706 

Paid. 

^Capital     . 

8,766,323 
32.816,323 

151,071 
872,921 

2,596,041 
9,372,746 

437.069 
2,065,862 

11,949,604 
45.127.820 

*  Including  Channel  Islands. 


StatUtical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

1.  OPFictAL  Publications. 

Accounts  relating  to  Trade  and  Xavigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  19  months 
ended  December  31, 18B9.    8.    London.  1890.  | 

Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain  for  1889,  with  Abstract  Betorns  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  British  Possessions,  and  Foreign  Coimtries.    8.    London,  1889. 

Agricoltural  Statistics,  Ireland :  1888-89.    8.    Dublin.  1889. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  ia  the  year 
1889.    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingflom  with  Foreign  Oonntries  and 
British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

Appropriation  Act,  1890.    London.  1890. 

Army  Bstlmates  of  Effective  and  Non-Bffectlve  Services  for  1890-9k   Fol.   London,  1890. 

Army  :  General  Annual  Return  for  the  year  1889.    London.  1890. 

Army  (Annual)  BUI,  1890. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Jfarriagea  in  BngUmd  :  Slst  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General, 
liondon,  1890. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland :  34th  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General. 
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II.   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,   PROTECTORATES,   AND 
DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


In  the  following  pages  the  yarious  sections  of  the  British  Em- 
pire outside  the  United  Kingdom  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  mider  the  divisions  of  the  world  to  which  they  belong  : — 
1.  Europe ;  2.  Asia ;  3.  Africa;  4.  America;  5.  Australasia  and 
Oceania. 

The  Colonies  proper  form  three  classes : — (1 )  The  Crown  Coloniesy 
which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  home  government ;  (2)  those 
possessing  Representative  Institutions^  in  which  the  Crown  has  no 
more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the  home  government  retains 
the  control  of  public  officers ;  and  (3)  those  possessing  Mesponsihle 
Government,  in  which  the  home  government  has  no  control  over  any 
public  officer,  though  the  Crown  appoints  the  Governor  and  still 
retains  a  veto  on  legislation. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Mother  Country  in  connection 
with  the  Colonies  (exclusive  of  India)  amounts  to  about  2  mil- 
lions sterling  annually,  mainly  for  military  and  naval  purposes. 

According  to  the  Army  Estimates  for  the  year  1890-91,  the 
total  effective  strength  of  the  British  forces  in  the  colonies,  ex- 
clusive of  India,  was  31,680  men,  rank  and  file.  The  number  of 
troops  in  the  various  colonies  having  British  garrisons  was  as  fol- 
lows :— Malta,  8,796  men ;  Gibraltar,  5,196 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Natal,  3,324 ;  Ceylon,  1,416  ;  Bermuda,  1,391  ;  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands,  1,331  ;  Canada  (Halifax),  1,493;  Hong 
Kong,  2,989  ;  Jamaica,  1,569 ;  Straits  Settlements,  1,509 ; 
^lauritius,  553 ;  West  Coast  of  Africa,  953 ;  Cypnis,  881  ;  St. 
Helena,  151  ;  and  the  Bahamas,  111  men;  besides  72,429  in 
India  and  3,389  in  Egypt. 

The  contributions  mm  colonial  revenues  in  aid  of  military 
expenditure  for  1890-91  are  estimated  to  amount  to  213,400^., 
as  follows  :— Natal,  4,000^. ;  Mauritius,  30,000/,  ;  Hong  Kong, 
40,000t  ;  Straits  Settlements,  100,000/. ;  Ceylon,  34,400/.  ; 
Malta,  5,000^  India  contributes  700,000/.  to  the  Army  Estimates.. 
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TriE   BRITISH   EMPIKE: — GIBRALTAR 


EUROPE. 


OIBBALTAB. 

Goremar.—QeneraX  the  Hon.  Sir  Leicester  Smyth,  E.C.B. ;  salan*, 
P125,000.     Cohnial  Seeretary.'-CB,\end\sh  Boyle,  C.M.G. 

The  Bock  of  Gibraltar  is  a  Crown  colony,  situated  in  3C^  6'  N.  latitude 
and  5°  21'  W.  longitude,  in  the  ProTince  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Governor,  who  is  also  Commander-in-Chief,  exercises  all  the  func- 
tions of  Government  and  legislation. 

Area,  1^  square  mile ;  greatest  elevation,  1,439  feet.  Population 
(1890),  23,991,  including  garrison  of  5,610  men.  Settled  population 
mostly  descendants  of  Genoese  settlers. 

Average  births  per  1,000  of  civil  population,  26*2.  Deaths  per  1,000 
•qf  civil  population,  24*1. 

Religion  of  fixed  population  mostly  Roman  Catholic ;  one  Protestant 
cathedral  and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches;  annual  subsidy  to  each 
•communion  500/. 

Several  private  English  schools;  elementary  schools,  14  (6  Roman 
Catholic).    Pupils,  2,555  in  1889.    Government  grant,  1,483^. 

One  magistrate's  court  and  a  supreme  court. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue : — Port  due«,  rent  of  Crown  estate,  excise, 
post  office,  &c.  Branches  of  expenditure :— Government  civil  establish- 
ments, adininistration  of  justice,  public  works,  &c.  Contribution  by  home 
Government,  nil.    Industries  unimportant. 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


I       1885 

1886 

£ 
52,123 
50,389 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 
44,052 
'    47,262 

£ 
55,517 
52,695 

£ 
59,262 
53,061 

0.S,674 
57,594 

Military  expenditure  by  Imperial  Government,  243,2372. 

Government  savings  bank,  with  1,883  depositors  and  83,5762.  deposits 
(1890). 

Gioraltar  is  a  coaling  station  and  port  of  call  of  great  importance.  In 
1689  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  was  6,162,690,  of  which  5,140,608 
was  British. 

Three  miles  of  internal  telegraph  under  military  management.  Postal 
communication  daily  with  England.  Branch  post  offices  at  Tangier, 
Laraiche,  Rabat,  Casablanca,  Mazagan,  Mogador,  and  Tetuan. 

There  is  cable  communication  with  the  Continent,  the  Mediterranean, 
Eastern  Ports,  and  England,  ria  Post  Office  and  Eastern  Telegraph  Com* 
pany's  lines. 

The  legal  currency  is  that  of  Spain,  but  British  coijis  are  accepted  in 
commercial  transactions. 

HELI€H)LAin>. 

This  Colony  was  made  over  to  Germany  by  the  Anglo-German  Agree- 
mentux  Jrly  1, 189a 
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MALTA. 

Ooremor. — Lieuteuant-General  Sir  Henry  Augustus  Smyth,  K.C.M.G. 
(salary  6,0002.). 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58  miles  from  Sicily,  with  an 
excellent  harbonr.  Malta  is  17  miles  long ;  area,  95  miles ;  and  the 
nei^hbooring  island  Gozo,  20  miles;  total  area  (with  Comino),  117  square 
miles.  Population  estimated  for  1889  at  163,850  (English  2,201 ,  foreigners 
1,117).  Local  military,  1,198.  Chief  town  and  port,  Valetta.  Education 
—90  public  schools,  with  10.692  pupils  in  1889;  Government  grant, 
18,1242.  There  are  a  university,  1  lyceum,  and  2  secondary  schools.  In 
1889,  5,143  persons  were  committed  to  prison. 

The  government  is  to  some  extent  representative.  The  Governor  is 
a.«5istedby  an  executive  council  and  a  council  of  government,  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  1887,  of  6  official  and  14  elected.  Both  these  councils 
are  presided  over  by  the  Governor.  Those  elected  members  having  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  are  members  of  the  Government  as  unofficial 
members  of  the  executive. 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

213,311 
226,345 

22.H,753 
271,407 

219,185 
239,187 

£ 
240,146 
212,313 

£ 
251,175 
229,703 

Estimated  revenue  (1890),  242,9722.,  and  expenditure,  232,7512. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue,  1889 :  Customs,  161,8712. ;  land-tax,  15,0802. ; 
rents,  23,6562.;  postage,  9,8512.;  interest,  11,3892.;  licences,  5,0762. 
Branches  of  expenditure :  Establishments,  93,9102. ;  services,  &c.,  135,7932. ; 
Contribution  from  Home  Government :  nil.  Public  debt,  79,1682.  Savings- 
bunk  with  6,317  depositors,  deposits  433,6222.  (1890). 

Chief  products:  cotton,  potatoes,  oranges,  figs,  honey,  and  com. 
Slanufactures :  cotton,  filigree,  lucifer-matches.  Chief  industry,  farming  ; 
(in  1889),  6,881  horses ;  cattle,  8,299;  sheep,  15,471. 


- 

1885                  1886 

1887 

1888                  188D 

Imports  .       . 

EzpOTtd    . 

• 
£ 
18,757,263 
17,409,029 

£ 
12,108,187 
11,413,567 

£ 

10,265,652 
9,536,053 

£                     £ 
26,763,123         24.2«7.112 
26,955,348         23.627,082 

The  trade  is  mainly  transit— Imports  (1889):  grain,  23,245,5152.; 
pulse,  604,1122.;  wine,  176,4942.;  cattle,  145,0792.;  beer,  103,6932.;  oil, 
a8,3382.  Exports:  grain,  23,122,5492.;  pulse,  477,4822.  The  British 
imports,  144,2752.,  exports,  4,750,3522. 
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Vessels  entered  (1889),  6,620,  tonnage  5,208,454. 
„      cleared       „        5,005,        „        6,198,662. 
Of  the  total  entered  and  cleared  7,227  were  Hritish. 

Railway  7J  miles ;  telegraph  65  miles.    The  Post-office  traffic  in  188$ 
"was ; — Letters,  1,254,795 ;  post-cards,  dl,148  ;  newspapers,  772,589. 


ASIA. 


ADEN  AH D  FEBIH. 

Aden  is  a  volcanic  pcnnisula  on  the  Arabian  coast,  about  100  miles  east 
of  Bab-el- Mandeb.  It  forms  an  important  coaling-station  on  the  highway 
to  the  East,  and  is  being  strongly  fortified.  The  settlement  includes 
Little  Aden,  a  peninsula  very  similar  to  Aden  itself,  and  the  settlement  and 
town  of  Shaikh  Othman  on  the  mainland  with  the  villages  of  Imad,  Hisva 
and  Bir  Jabir.  It  also  includes  the  island  of  Perim  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  is  subject  to  the  Bombay  Government.  The  Government  i« 
administered  by  a  Political  Resident,  who  is  also  commander  of  the  troop>. 
The  only  Government  revenue  is  from  duty  on  liquor,  arms,  opium,  and 
salt ;  local  taxes  go  to  the  Municipality. 

Area  70  square  miles,  of  Perim  5  square  miles.  Population,  34,711. 
Imports  (1889-90),  by  sea,  30,776,616  rupees  ;  by  land,  2,688,773  mpees; 
treasure,  3,217,759  rupees.  Exports  (1889-90),  by  sea,  26,274,678  rupees: 
by  land,  1,492,032  rupees;  treasure,  3,729,941  rupees.  Tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  (mainly  passenger  steamers),  2,487,300.    No  public  debt. 

Chief  exports:  Coffee,  gums,  hides  and  skins,  piece  goods,  tobacco. 
Chief  imports :  Cotton  twist,  piece  goods,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco. 
Aden  itself  is  non-productive,  and  the  trade  is  a  purely  transhipment  one, 
except  that  from  the  interior  of  Arabia. 

The  Somftli  Coast  Froteotorste,  opposite  Aden,  administered  by  a  Poli- 
tical Agent  and  Consul  subordinate  to  Aden,  and  extending  from  Has  Jibnti 
E.  long.  43**  15'  round  by  Cape  Guardafui  and  S.  to  Ras  Hafun.  The 
natives  are  Somali  Mohammedans.  Gross  revenue  (1889),  209,890  rupees. 
Expenditure  176,530  rupees.  The  chief  port  is  Berbera  (population  3O,O00)r 
due  south  of  Aden,  whence  cattle  and  excellent  sheep  are  obtained  in  great 
numbers,  and  from  which  port  also  are  exported  the  majority  of  the 
eums,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  coffee,  &c.  Other  ports  are  Bulbar,  Zaila, 
and  Earam.  1888-89,  7,839,740  rupees  as  compared  with  6,271,760  rupet> 
in  1 887-88.    The  first  three  ports  are  forti6ed. 

The  island  of  Socotra  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  KariaKoria  island^ 
off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  are  also  attached  to  Aden.  Area  of  former,  3,0(K> 
square  miles.  Population,  4,000.  It  was  attached  to  Great  Britain  b; 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  in  1876,  and  formally  annexed  in  1886.  Chief 
products,  aloes ;  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  are  plentiful.  The  Euria  Murb 
Islands,  five  in  number,  were  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  landing  the  Red  Sea  cable.  The  group  is  leased  for  the  purpose  of 
guano  collection. 
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BAHBEHSr  ISLANDS^ 

Gboup  of  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  20  miles  off  the  coast  of  El  Hasa,  in 
Arabia.  Bahrein,  the  largest,  is  27  miles  long  by  10  wide.  Moharek,  on 
the  north  of  Bahrein,  5  miles  long,  \  mile  wide.  There  are  about  half-a- 
dozen  others,  mere  rocks.  Manameb,  the  commercial  capital,  extends  10 
miles  along  the  shore  ;  8,000  inhabitants.  The  population  is  Mohammedan 
of  the  Wahabi  and  Shiite  sects.  The  Beat  of  government  is  Moharek  on 
the  Island  of  that  name ;  population  about  8,000.  There  are  about  50 
Tillages  in  the  islands. 

The  chief  belongs  to  the  royal  house  of  El  Ealifah ;  the  present  head 
and  sovereign  of  Bahrein  is  Bheikh  Esau,  who  owes  the  possession  of 
his  throne  entirely  to  British  protection,  which  was  instituted  in  1867, 
when  Persia  attempted  to  annex  the  islands.  Sheikh  Esau  was  again 
formally  placed  under  British  protection  in  1876,  when  his  rivals  were 
<leported  to  India. 

The  great  industry  is  pearl  fishery,  in  which  400  boats  of  from  8  to  20 
men  each  are  engaged.  The  trade  of  the  Bahrein  Islands  for  1888  was 
iis  follows : — Exports,  6,206,840  rupees — ^including  pearls,  3,207,000  rupees  ; 
grain  and  pulse,  310,600  rupees;  coffee,  137,000  rupees;  dates,  122,100 
rupees ;  specie,  656,000  rupees.  Imports,  4,898, 180  rupees— including  grain 
and  pulse,  1,046,120  rupees ;  pearls,  851, 0«)  rupees ;  cotton  goods,  320,000 
rupees  ;  dates,  140,600  rupees ;  specie,  1,179,000  rupees.  Of  the  total  ex- 
ports in  1888,  3,416,400  rupees  were  to  British  India  and  Colonies, 
1,271,680  to  Turkey;  of  the  imports,  2,748,870  rupees  ciime  from  British 
India  and  colonies,  1,158,670  rupees  from  Turkey.  In  1888,  723  vessels  of 
68,629  tons  entered,  and  the  same  number  cleared,  the  ports  of  Bahrein. 

Political  Ageta.—Coloncl  E.  C.  Boss,  C.S.I, 

Bmnei.    See  North  Borneo. 


CETLON. 

ConBtitution  and  Goveniment. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  was  first  settled  in  1505  by  the  Portuguese, 
^who  established  colonies  in  the  west  and  south,  wluch  were  taken 
from  them  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century  by  the  Dutch. 
In  1795-96  the  British  Government  took  possession  of  the 
foreign  settlements  in  the  island,  which  were  annexed  to  the 
Presidency  of  Madras  ;  but  in  1798  Ceylon  was  erected  into- 
a  separate  colony.  In  1815  war  was  declared  against  the  native 
Crovemment  of  the  interior,  and  the  whole  island  fell  under 
British  rule. 

The  present  form  of  government  (representative)  of  Ceylon  was 
established  by  Letters  Patent  of  April  1831,  and  supplementary 
orders  of  March  1833.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by 
an  Executive  Council  of  fiv^  members — viz.  the  Officer  command^. 
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ing  the  Troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Treasurer,  and  the  Auditor-General ;  and  a  Legislative  Council 
of  17  members,  including  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
four  other  office-holders,  and  eight  unofficial  members,  representa- 
tive of  different  races  and  classes  in  the  community. 

Governor. — Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Elibank  Havelock,  K.C.M.G. ; 
President  of  Nevis,  1877  ;  Chief  Civil  Commissioner  Seychelles, 
1879  ;  Governor  of  West  African  Settlements,  1881  ;  Governor 
of  Trinidad,  1884  ;  Governor  of  Natal,  1885-89.  Appointed  to 
Ceylon,  March  12,  1890. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  80,000  rupees,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  24,000  rupees. 

For  purposes  of  general  administration,  the  Island  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  presided  over  by  Government  Agents,  who)  with  their  a^ssistants 
and  subordinate  headmen,  are  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Government  and  the  nativea  There  are  three  municipalities  and  thirteen 
local  boards  mainly  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  followin,^^  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the  seven  provinces  of 
Ceylon,  which  was  the  number  that  existed  at  the  date  of  the  last  census, 
Feb  17,  1881 :— 


Area: 

PopulaUon,  1H«1 

Denaty   j 

Provinces 

English 

I>er       , 

1 

square  miles 
6.029 

Males 
301,523 

Females 
277,838 

Total 

Bq.m.     1 

Central     . 

639,361 

106 

North  Central  . 

4,0^7 

35,580 

30,566 

66,146 

15 

Western    . 

'       3,4.">6 

47.->,.S97 

421,932 

897,329 

259 

North- Western . 

,       3,024 

158,026 

135..S01 

2H3,327 

97 

Southern  . 

1.980 

220,885 

212,635 

433,520 

219 

Eastern     . 

.3,657 

66,577 

60,978 

127,555 

34 

Northern  . 

3.171 

151,565 

150,935 
1,290,185 

302,500 

95 

25,:{64 

1,469,553 

2,759,738 

1 

Military    .        . 
Total  (includ- 

• 

1,440 

218 

1,658 

1 

ing  military). 

25,364 

1,470,993 

1,290,403 

2,761,396 

108 

A  new  province  was  formed  out  of  the  Central  in  1886  by  constituting 
the  ancient  principality  of  that  name  into  the  Uva  province,  with  3,725 
square  miles  and  165,672  inhabitants,  which  have  to  be  deducted  from  the 
Central. 

The  province  of  Sabara^amawa,  proclaimed  on  January  1,  1889,  con- 
sists of  the  districts  of  Katnapura  and  Kegalle,  which  were  origin.illy 
included  in  the  Western  Pro\ince.  The  area  of  the  new  province  is 
2,085  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  colony  is  estimated  by  the  Registrar-Oeneral  to 
haye  consisted  on  D3cember  31, 1888,  of  2,887,091  persons. 
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Of  the  totel  population  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1881,  there  were 
4,886  Europeans ;  17,866  Eurasians  and  Burghers;  1,846,614  Singhalese; 
687.248  Tamils;  184,542  Moormen  (descendants  of  Arabs)  ;  8,895  Malavs ; 
2,228  Veddahs  ;  7,489  others.     Of  the  Europeans,  4,074  are  British. 

The  census  returns  stated  644,284  persons,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
population,  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture ;  158,812  in  industry ;  62,332  in 
commerce  ;  666,757  in  domestic  service ;  33,302  professional ;  the  remainder 
being  indefinite  and  non-productive. 

The  Registrar-General  gives  the  number  of  persons  married  to  one 
thousand  persons  living  in  1888  as  10*2,  the  number  of  births  as  321,  and 
of  deaths  as  26*7.  The  highest  death-rate  was  in  the  district  of  Mannai — 
viz.  51*3.  The  birth-rate  in  the  same  district  was  d3'2.  The  lowest 
death-rate  was  registered  in  Colombo — viz.  18-7. 

The  inmiigration  returns,  dealing  almost  entirely  with  agricultural 
labourers  employed  on  the  tea  and  coffee  plantations,  and  not  including 
the  very  large  number  of  traders  and  domestic  servants,  give,  in  1889, 82,587 
arrivals  as  against  55,805  departures;  the  numbers  being  in  1888,  81,716 
arrivals  against  65,380  departures.  In  both  these  years  the  rate  of  female 
to  male  immigration  was  as  1  to  6.  The  figures  from  1870  to  1887  inclusive 
^ive  1,440,468  arrivals  as  against  1,262,833  departures. 

The  principal  towns,  with  population  in  1881,  are  Colombo,  110,500 ; 
Kaudy,  22,000 ;  Galle,  33,000. 

Beligion. 

The  principal  religious  creeds  were  returned  as  follows  at  the  census 
of  1881:— Buddhists,  1,698,070;  Hindoos, 493,630;  Mohammedans,  197,775; 
Christians,  147,977. 

Instmctioii. 

Education  has  made  considerable  strides  in  Ceylon  since  it  has  been 
organised  under  a  separate  Government  department  with  a  director  of 
public  instruction  and  a  staff  of  inspectors,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


» 

Expenditure  by 
Goreromeut 

Govern  nient 
SchooU 

Grant  in  Aid 
Scliools 

Unaided  Schools 

No.  of 

Schools 

Scholars 

No.  of 

ScllOOla 

Scholars 

25,443 
66,400 
69,483 

No.  of 

Schools 

Scholars 

1872 

1888 
1889 

Rs.  267,577 
Rs.  458,247 
Rs.  470,292 

200 
438 
440 

10,852 
35,548 
39,026 

402 
919 
938 

365 
2,427 
2,590 

9,435 
28,823 
29,785 

There  were  thus  in  1889, 138,294  scholars  receiving  regular  instruction, 
or  a  proportion  of  1  in  20  of  the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1881. 
The  Government  expenditure  is  now  chiefly  devoted  towards  vernacular 
education,  which  is  unable  to  support  itself,  while  English  education  has 
obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  people  that  it  is  becoming  gradually  self- 
supporting.  The  only  Government  high  English  school  is  now  the  Royal 
College;  but  other  high  English  schools  receive  g^rants  in  aid.  The 
Government  also  gives  a  scholarship  of  150/.  a  yeiir  for  four  years  to 
enable   promising  students  to  proceed  to  an   English   university.     The 
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Cambridge  local  examinations  and  the  examinations  of  the  London 
University  are  lield  annually  in  Ceylon  by  ammgement.  There  is  an 
agricultural  school  and  ten  branch  agricultural  schools,  and  there  are  eight 
industrial  schools  and  orphanages. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  basis  of  the  law  is  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  modified  by  colonial 
ordinances.  The  criminal  law  lias  been  codified  on  the  principle  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Courts,  the 
pilioe  conrts  and  courts  of  requests,  and  the  district  courts,  intermediate 
between  the  latter  and  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  also  village  councils 
which  deal  with  petty  offences.  The  number  of  siunmary  convictions  in 
1889  was  16,421,  of  convictions  in  the  Supreme  Court  1,397. 


Pauperism. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1886  was  1 ,888  ;  but  the  statistics  are  uncertain, 
as  there  is  no  poor  law,  though  a  few  old  persons  receive  a  charitable 
allowance  from  the  Government,  varying  from  Rs.  1  to  Rs.  12*50  each  per 
mensem. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  in  each  of 
the  years  ending  1889,  were  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Ilcvrnuc 

Kxi)CTuliture 

Rnpcos 

1885 

1 2,650,8^,3 

12,611,207 

1886 

12.r,82,548 

]:j,013,()67 

1887 

13,441,688 

13,:n  3.038 

1888 

15,468,812 

14,630,121 

1889 

15,299,877 

14,9(H>,281 

The  ruling  rate  of  exchange  in  1886  was  1#.  7d.  the  rupee,  in 
1887  exchange  oscillated  between  1^.  5d,  and  Is.  6d  the  rupee, 
and  in  1890  it  was  16*50  pence. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  (1889) :  the  customs,  3,656,318  Rs. : 
the  revenue  derived  from  land,  which  includes  sales  of  Crown  land  and 
the  tithe  on  grain,  1,012,906  Rs. ;  licences,  which  in  effect  means  the 
revenue  from  spirituous  liquor,  1,716,439  Rs. ;  stamps,  1,166,967  Rs. ;  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Govenimenttimberand  Government  salt,  1,035,258  Rs. ; 
and  port  and  harbour  dues,  622,629  lla.  The  receipts  from  the  Government 
railway  were  in  1889  3,646,284  R«<. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  (1889) :  civil  and  judicial  estab- 
lishments, 2,887,627  Rs. ;  railway,  2.594,891  Rs. ;  education.  486,510  Rs.  ; 
military  and  volunteer  forces,  7*00,764  Rs.,  of  which  600,000  Rs.  is  paid 
to  the  Imperial  Government ;  interest  on  loans,  839,145  Rs. ;  and  pensions, 
728.801  Rs.  In  1889  1,745,770  Rs.  out  of  the  general  revenue  was  spent 
on  public  works,  exclusive  of  212,531  Rs.  from  the  same  source  expended 
on  irrigation. 
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On  December  31, 1889,  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  amomrted  to 
2,209,727^.  and  365,000  Ra. ;  it  has  been  incurred  entirely  for  public  works, 
inclnding  181  miles  of  railway,  the  Colombo  breakwater,  and  the  Colombo 
waterworks. 

In  1889  the  total  local  revenue  amounted  to  1,918,781  lU. 

Defence. 

The  harbouT  of  Trincomalee  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon  is  the  head* 
•qnarten  of  the  British  fleet  in  East  Indian  waters.  It  is  fortified,  and  the 
fortifications  are  being  strengthened,  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  harbour  of  Colombo  on  the  west  coast  is  also  to  be  protected, 
the  colony  bearing  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  earthworks,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  supplying  the  armament.  Ceylon  has  no  naval 
forces  of  its  own.  The  amount  expended  by  the  colony  for  the  Colombo 
Defence  Works  in  1888  was  129,126  Bs.,  and  in  1889  64,700  Rs.,  in  addition 
to  the  figures  mentioned  below. 

The  British  troops  in  Ceylon  are  under  the  command  of  a  major- 
general,  and  compAse  a  regiment  of  British  infantry,  artillery,  and 
eng^eers,  the  total  strength  being  1,387 ;  there  is  a  volunteer  forte 
numbering  893  of  all  ranks.  The  colony  pays  600,000  Rs.  per  annum  to 
the  Imperial  Government  as  the  cost  of  the  garrison.  The  cost  of  the 
Liocal  Volunteer  Corps  was  36,064  Rs.  in  1889. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  16,233,600  acres;  1,944,215  acres 
being  under  cultivation.  Of  this.  715,647  acres  under  rice  and  other 
grains,  71,5o4  under  coffee,  207,413  under  tea,  656,766  under  coco-nut 
palms,  39,486  under  Palmyra  palms,  30,083  under  cinchona,  17,433  under 
tobacco,  37,331  acres  under  cinnamon,  716,000  under  pasture.  The  live 
stock  of  the  island  in  1889  included  6,891  horses,  1,037,216  ciittle,  116,202 
goats,  75,375  sheep.  Plumbago  is  a  valuable  mining  product,  and  in  1889 
there  were  753  plumbago  mines. 


Commerce. 

The  declared  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the 
colony,  including  bullion  and  specie,  was  as  follows  in  each  of 
the  five  years  1885  to  1889  :— 


Yean 

Imports 

Exports 

Ilfl. 

Rg. 

1885 

45,132,341 

35,782,400 

1886 

47,855,785 

34,899,802 

1887 

50,312,136 

40,018,809 

1888 

58,524,990 

39,383,135 

1889 

60,695,135 

46,924,505 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Ceylon  in  1889  were — 
eoffee,  valued  at  5,972,011   lis.;  cinchona,  1,687,559  Rs. ;  tea, 
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17,860,144  Rs.  ;   plumbago,  4,861,387  Rs. ;  coco-nut  products, 
6,402,360  Ba  ;  areca  nuts,  1,057,463  Rs. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were — cotton  goods  valued  at. 
4,840,233  Rg.  ;  salt-fish,  1,547,710  Rs.  ;  rice,  paddy,  Ac, 
23,923,514  Rs. ;  coak,  7,977,550  Rs. ;  spirits,  Jkc,  494,628  Rs.  ; 
wines,  300,884  Rs. 

ViBesxsc  has  in  recent  years  greatly  reduced  the  produce  of  coffee.  The 
quantity  exported  fell  from  824,509  cwt.  in  1879  to  299»395  cwt.  in  1884,  to 
183,044  cwt.  in  1886  to  178,490  cwt.  in  1887,  to  139,110  in  1888,  and  to 
89,693  cwtH.  in  1889.  The  eicports  of  tea,  which  in  1884  amounted  onlv  to 
3,392,976  lb.  and  in  1885  to  4,372,721  lb.,  reached  7,849,888  lb.  in  188«, 
13,834,067  lb.  in  1887,  23,820,471  in  1888,  and  34,346.432  lb.  in  1889. 

The  export  of  cacao  was,  in  1884,  9,241  cwt. ;  1886,  7,466  cwt. ;  1880, 
13,066  cwt. ;  1887,  17,4(K)  cwt. ;  1888,  12,231  cwt. ;  1889,  18,849  cwts. 

The  commerce  of  Ceylon  is  largely  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
India.  According  to  Ceylon  returns  the  imports  from  the  former  in  1889 
amounted  to  18,088,808  Ks.  and  exports  to  30,420,508  lU. ;  imports  fronk 
India  37,409,064  Rs.;  exports  to  6,811,467  Ks.  The  amount  of  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  according  to  the 
Doard  of  Trade  Ketums  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889  : — 


Exports  from 

Ceylon         .  j  2,389,492 
Imports       of 

Britiyh   pro-  I 

duce     .        .  I      533,371 


1887 


2,083,636 
564,031 


2,257,823 
622,707 


£  £ 

2,532,999  '  2,822,367 


703,440  J      779,740 


Tlie  prnicipal  article  of  export  from  Ceylon  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
coffee,  of  the  declared  value  of  3.001,076/.  in  1879,  of  579,126/.  in  1886,  of 
578,101/.  in  1887,  434,677/.  in  1888,  and  of  258,340/.  in  1889.  Besides  coffee, 
other  exports  are— cinchona,  91,293/.  in  1881,  666,646/.  in  1885,  431,329/. 
In  1887,  355,896/.  in  1888.  and  of  239,160/.  in  1889  ;  coco-nut  oil,  94,136/.  in 
1882,  125,347/.  in  1885,  113,676/.  in  1887, 134,349/.  in  1888,  and  of  132,773/. 
in  1889;  cinnamon,  87,788/.  in  1882,  56,670/.  in  1885,41,998/.  in  1887, 
38,166  in  1888,  and  of  47,901/.  in  1889;  plumbago,  90,030/.  in  1882,  69,733/. 
in  1885, 38,084/.  in  1887,44,267/.  in  1888,  and  of  103,849/.  in  1889;  tea,  120/. 
in  1878,  134,304/.  in  1883.  276,645/.  in  1886,  448,598/.  in  1886,  756,018/.  in 
1887,  1,244,724/.  in  1888.  and  of  1,682,849/.  in  1889 ;  cordage  and  twine, 
177,454/.  in  1884,  63,163/.  in  1885,  35.057/.  in  1887,  64,266/.  in  1888,  and  of 
66,976/.  in  1889.  Manufactured  cotton  good.s,  of  the  value  of  194,273/. ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  60,147/.;  coals,  178,009/.,  machincrj',  73,864/.» 
form  the  staple  articles  of  British  imports  into  Ceylon  in  1889. 


CommTUiications. 

The  total  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  at  Ceylon  j)orts  in  1889  was 
4,831,965.  In  1890, 208  vessels  of  14,019  net  tons  were  registered  as  belen^^- 
ing  to  Ceylon. 

Ceylon  had  181  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1889,  S3  miles  are 
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under  construction,  45  miles  are  snrvejed  and  estimated,  and  244  miles 
are  projected. 

In  1889  there  were  167  post-ofBces,  of  which  30  were  telegraph  offices. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  amount  of  Government  currency  notes  in  circulation  on  January  1, 
1890,  was  6,444,375  Bs. ;  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  which  the 
Currency  Commissioners  held,  on  the  same  date,  in  silver  3,381,664  Bs. ; 
und  in  securities  of  the  Indian  and  other  colonial  Govemmentt< 
:J,062,710  Ks.  Five  banks  have  establishments  in  Ceylon,  but  none  issue 
notes.  Bank  deposits  in  1889:— Chartered  Mercantile  Bank,  4,520,555  Bs.; 
Bank  of  Madms,  4,321,921  Bs.;  National  Bank,  1,078,253  Bs.  The  Ceylon 
8a\angs  Bank  on  same  date  had  deposits  amounting  to  2,321,923  Bs. ;, 
and  the  Post  Ollice  Savings  Bank  to  233,805  Bs. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  Ceylon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  money  of  the  country  is  the  rupee  of  British 
India,  with  cents  in  place  of  annas  and  pice  ;  thus  Ceylon  has  a  decimal 
coinage.    The  exchange  value  in  1890  was  16*50  pence. 

Dependency. 

The  Xaidive  Islands  500  miles  west  of  Ceylon,  are  governed  by  an 
hereditary  Sultan,  who  resides  in  the  island  of  Mali,  and  pays  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Ceylon  Government.  Next  to  the  Sultan  is  the  Fandiari, 
the  head  priest  or  judge,  and  besides  him  6  Wazirs  or  Ministers  of  State. 
The  Maldives  are  a  group  of  17  coral  islets  (atolls),  richly  clothed  with 
coco-nut  palms,  and  yielding  millet,  fruits,  and  edible  nuts. 

Population  estimated  at  about  80,000,  Mohammedans.  The  people 
are  civilised,  and  are  great  navigators  and  traders. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Keferenoe  concerning  Ceylon. 

1.  Official  Publicatioks. 

CeniRis  of  Cevlon,  1880.    Colombo,  1882. 

Colonial  and'Zndijui  ExbibitioD.    Offlciid  Handbook  of  the  Ceylon  Court.    London,  1887. 

Colonial  Office  List,  1890. 

Keport  on  the  Revenue,  Trade,  d:c.,  of  Ceylon,  In  *  Papers  relating  to  H.lkL*i3  Colonial 
ro6«ieMlon&'    Loudon,  1890. 

StatLstica  of  Ceylon  ;  in  '  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.'    No.  XXVllL    8.    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Ceylon  ukith  Great  Britain;  In  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Unite*  I 
Kingrilom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possesaions  in  the  year  1889.*  Imp.  4. 
Loudon,  1890. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publicatioks. 

BnJter  (Sir  8.  W.),  Eight  Years'  Wanderings  In  Ceylon,    8.    London,  1855. 

Ferguatm  (A.  M.  &  J.),  The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory.  8.  Colombo  and  London,  1890. 

Ferguson  (John),  Cevlon  In  the  Jubilee  Year.    3rd  edition.    Loudon,  1887. 

Haeckel  (Dr.  E.),  Ceylon.    London,  1883. 

Ramortntt'Vaiez  (Baron  E,  von),  Ceylon  :  Sklzzen  seiner  Bewohner,  seines  Thlcr- unil 
rflanzenlebens.   FoL   Brunswick,  1868. 

Tennent  (Sir  James  Emerson),  Cevlon  :  an  Account  of  the  Island,  Physical,  Hietorical,  and 
TopographieaL    Sth  edition.    London,  1860. 
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Christmas  Island.    See  Straits  Settlements. 

CYPEirS. 

Ulffk  Commimmer. — Sir  Henzy  Ifimest  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  appointed 
1886 ;  salary,  4,000Z. 

The  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  60  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  41  from  the  coast  of  Syria. 

•  It  is  administered  by  Great  Britain,  under  a  convention  concluded 
between  the  representatives  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  at 
Constantinople,  June  4,  1878. 

The  island  is  administered  by  a  High  Commissioner,  vested  with  the 
usual  powers  of  a  colonial  governor.  He  is  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council,  consisting  of  the  senior  officer  in  command  of  the  troops,  the 
Chief  Secretary,  the  Queen's  Advocate,  the  Receiver-General. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Council  of  eighteen  members,  six  being 
office  holders — the  Chief  Secretarj',  the  Queen's  Advocate,  the  Receiver- 
General,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer,  the  Auditor,  the  Director  of  Survey — 
and  twelve  elected  (for  five  years),  three  by  Mahomedan  and  nine  by  non- 
Mahomedan  voters.  The  voters  are  all  male  Ottomans,  or  British  subjects, 
or  foreigners,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  five  years, 
and  are  payers  of  any  of  the  taxes  known  as  'Verghis.'  Registered 
electors,  October  1886,  were :  >-^  Mahomedan,  3,478;  non-Mahomedan, 
15,408. 

Municipal  councils  exist  in  the  principal  towns,  elected  practically  by 
all  resident  householders  and  ratepayers.  Those  eligible  to  the  council 
must  be  voters  rated  upon  property  of  the  annual  value  of  from  10/.  to 
20/.,  according  to  population. 

The  population  at  the  census  of  1881 : — 95,015  males,  91,158  females; 
total,  186,173;  density  per  square  mile,  51*4. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  island  is  divided  into  six  districts,  as 
follows,  with  area  in  square  miles : — Nicosia  1,040,  Lamaca  365,  Limasol 
£42,  Famagusta  817,  Fapho  574,  Kyrenia  246;  total  area  3,684  square 
miles. 

Mahomedans,  45,458;  Greek  Church,  137,631 ;  others,  3,084. 

Of  the  total  population  182,704  are  natives  of  Cyprus. 

Birth  rate  computed  in  1888-89  at  27'3  per  1,000. 
Death  „  „  „  „    151    „      „ 

The  principal  towns  are  Nicosia  (the  capital  and  seat  of  government), 
1 1,636 ;  Ijarnaca,  7,833 ;  Limasol,  6,006  (two  chief  ports) ;  Famagusta  (with 
Varoshia),  2,564  ;  Papho  (including  Ktima),  2,204 ;  Kvrenia,  1,192 ;  Morphon, 
2,267 ;  Lapithor,  2,370. 

Excepting  two  or  three  so-called  *hlgh  schools,*  the  schools  of  the 
island  are  of  an  elementary  character.  There  is  a  Government  inspector, 
and  the  Government  contributes  3,000Z.  per  annum  to  elementary  educa- 
tion. In  1889  there  were  226  Christian  schools  (excluding  certain 
K.  C.  mission  schools),  with  10,342  scholars ;  94  Moslem  schools,  with 
3,516  scholars.  Total  cost  (exclusive  of  Government  grant)  5,991i. — fees, 
voluntary  contributions,  and  endowments. 

Weekly  newspapers  in  the  English  (3)  and  Greek  (6)  languages. 

The  law  courts  (reformed  in  1883)  consist  of  (1)  a  supreme  court  of 
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cItU  and  criminal  appeal ;  (2)  six  assize  conrts,  haying  unlimited  criminal 
jurisdiction ;  (3)  ^ix  district  courts,  having  limited  criminal  jurisdiction 
and  unlimited  civil  jurisdiction ;  (4)  six  magisterial  courts  with  summary 
jurisdiction;  (5)  village  judges'  courts.  In  all,  except  supreme  court, 
native  (Christian  and  Mahomedan)  judges  take  part. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  crime  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
the  people  are  prone  to  litigation. 

The  police  force  consists  of  ahont  600  men. 

There  is  little  or  no  pauperism  in  the  island. 


- 

1886-86 

1886-8r 

1887-88 

1888-89 

£ 
149,362 
109,963 

1889-90 

Bevenne    .    . 
Expenditure . 

£ 
172,334 
111,301 

187,044 
110,679 

£ 
145.445 
113,325 

£ 
174,499 
106,338 

Bevenue  derived  chiefly  from  the  Verghis  (taxes  on  immovahle  pro- 
perty and  trade  profits),  niilitary  exemption  tax,  tithes  on  the  principal 
products  of  the  island,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig  tax,  customs  duties,  excise, 
stamps,  and  court  fees,  and  a  salt  monopoly. 

No  Public  Debt.  A  sum  of  92,7992.  is  payable  annually  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  under  the  convention  of  1878.  Annual  grant  from  imperial  funds 
to  revenue,  1884-86,  15,0002. ;  1885-86, 15,0002. ;  1886-87, 20,000/. ;  1887.88, 
18,000/.;  1888-89,  55,000/. ;  1889-90,  35,000/. 

Cyprus  is  essentially  agricultural.  Chief  products — com,  cotton,  carobs^ 
linseed,  olives,  silk,  raisins,  fruit,  vegetables,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  and  wine. 
One- third  of  cultivable  land  under  cultivation.  Gy]>sum  and  terra  umbra 
are  found  in  abundance.  Sponge  iishery  yields  sponges  valued  at  between 
!i0.000/.  and  30,000/.  per  annum. 


— 

1886-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

312,917 

365,795 

356,375 

Exports 

294,815 

312,797 

201,266 

Shipping  entered 

and  cleared  (tons) 

382,478 

421,847 

4.3r>,890 

188».89 

1889-90 

£ 
232.807 
210,297 

£ 
244,324 
314,628 

442.172 

493,456 

Chief  exports — Raisins,  cocoons,  wines,  wheat  and  barley,  wool,  carobs, 
wheat  and  flour.  The  principal  imports  are — Cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, tobacco,  groceries,  rice,  alcohol,  iron,  leather,  petroleum,  timber, 
:sugar,  soap,  and  copper  manufactures. 

English,  French,  and  Turkish  coins  current. 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  have  estab- 
lishments in  the  island.    Turkish  weights  and  measures  current. 

About  400  miles  of  good  road,  240  miles  of  telegraph  lines ;  cable  con- 
nects with  Alexandria. 

Total  number  of  letters  delivered  in  Cyprus,  1889-90,  329,750;  posted, 
£72,500. 


Soc  AnnuAl  Report  of  II.M.'a  ITij?h  C<imml«ioncr. 
*  CyprtM.'    By  HamiltuD  Long. 
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I08  THE   BRITISH   EM  PIKE  : — UONG   KONG 

HON 0  KOlfa. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  formerly  an  integral  part  of 
China,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  January  1841  ;  the  cession 
was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  in  August  1842  ;  and 
the  charter  bears  date  April  5,  1843.  Hong  Kong  is  the  great 
centre  for  British  commerce  with  China  and  Japan,  and  a 
military  and  naval  station  of  first-class  importance. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Governor,  aided  by  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Troops,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Captain  Superinten- 
dent of  Police.  There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council,  presided 
over  by  the  Governor,  and  composed  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Surveyor-General,  the 
Captain-Superintendent  of  Police,  the  Registrar-General,  and  five 
unofficial  members — viz.  three  nominated  by  the  Crown  (one  of 
whom  is  a  Chinese),  one  nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  one  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Governor  of  Hong  Kong. — Sir  G.  William  Des  Yoeux> 
K.C.M.G.,  Administrator  of  the  Government,  St.  Lucia,  1869  ; 
Acting  Governor  of  Trinidad,  1877-78  ;  Acting  Governor  of 
Fiji,  June  1878  to  September  1879  j  Governor  of  Fiji,  1880  ; 
Governor  of  Newfoundland,  1886.  Appointed  Governor  of 
Hong  Kong,  1887. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  26,000  dollars  per  annum,  with 
7,000  dollars  table  allowance. 

Area  and  Population. 

Hong  Kong  is  situated  off  the  so  nth-eastern  coast  of  China,  at  the 
month  of  the  Canton  River,  abont  40  miles  east  of  Macao,  and  90  miles 
south  of  Canton.  The  whole  of  Hong  Kong  island  forms  an  irregular  and 
broken  ridge,  stretching  nearly  east  and  west  about  11  miles,  its  breadth 
from  2  to  6  miles,  and  its  area  rather  more  than  29  square  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  China  by  a  narrow  strait,  known  as  the 
Ly-ee-moon  Pass,  which  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  width.  The 
opposite  peninsula  of  Kowloon,  forming  part  of  the  mainland  of  China,  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  a  treaty  entered  into  in  1861  with  the  Govem- 
inent  of  China,  and  now  forms  part  of  Hong  Kong.  The  city  of  Victoria 
extends  for  upwards  of  four  miles  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  beaatif  ul 
harbour. 

The  population  of  Hong  Kong,  including  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, was  as  follows  at  the  last  census,  taken  in  1881 : — 
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White    . 
Coloured 

Total. 

Male           1         Female 

1          Total 

6,356       1          1.634 
109,013       i        43,399 

i         7,990 
152,412 

115,369              45,033 

1      160,402 

The  total  population  in  1871  was  123,K98;  thus  the  increase  in  ten 
years  was  36,50-4.  The  total  white  population  in  1871  wa^  5,939,  showing 
an  increase  during  the  ten  rears  of  1,951.  Of  the  coloured  population  in 
1881,  1,451  were  Indians,  and  130,168  Chinese,  one-third  of  the  latter  Jbeing 
British  subjects  by  birth.  Of  the  resident  white  population,  exclusive  of 
the  military",  police,  naval  establishment,  &c.,  almost  one-half  are  Portu- 
guese by  origin,  and  only  one-third  English.  Next  follow  natives  of 
Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Italy,  the 
remainder  being  divided  among  about  ten  nationalities.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Indian  population  are  included  in  the  military  and  police. 
The  estimated  population  for  the  year  1889  (Dec.  31)  was  194,482,-38,033 
males,  56,449  females  (a  census  will  be  taken  in  1891). 

The  births  and  deaths  for  the  last  five  rears  were  as  follows : — 


Year 

Biitha 

Deaths 

Births 
per  1,000 

IXeflths 
per  1,000 

1885 

1,555 

5,192 

8-16 

27-24 

1886 

1,557 

5,100 

7-74 

25-37 

1887 

1,705 

5,317 

8-01 

24-97 

1888 

1,662 

6,034 

7-70 

27-96 

1889 

1,683 

4,597 

8-65 

23-64 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  emigration  from  China  passing  through 
Hong  Kong.  In  the  five  years  from  1884  to  1888  there  passed  through  the 
colony  annually  an  average  of  70,475  Chinese  emigrants,  more  than  two- 
thirds  going  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  1889  the  number  of  Chinese 
emigrants  was  47,849,  and  the  immigrants  99,315. 

Instmctioii. 

In  1889  there  were  106  schools  subject  to  Government  Puper\ision,  as 
compared  is-ith  94  in  1887.  Attending  these  schools  in  1889  were  7,659 
pupils,  as  compared  with  5,974  in  1887 ;  the  total  expenditure  in  1889 
being  53,902  dollars,  as  compared  with  43,070  dollars  in  1887.  There  are 
also  107  private  schools,  with  2,022  pupils. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  court,  a  police  magistrate's  court,  and  a  marine 
magristrate's  court.  The  number  of  criminal  convictions  before  the  supreme 
court  in  1884  was  65;  1885,  103;  1886,  59;  1887,  82;  1888.99;  1890,  64. 
Before  the  police  magistrate's  court.  1884, 12,836 ;  1885, 8,800 ;  1886,12,923 ; 
1887,  10,679;  1888,  9,932;  18110,  6,894.    The  total  number  of  prisoners  in 
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gaol  at  tho  end  of  1888  was  503,  of  which  31  were  Europeans.  There  is  a 
police  force  in  the  colony  nnmbering  700  men,  of  whom  100  are  British,. 
200  Sikhs,  and  the  remainder  Chinese. 

Finance. 

The  colony  has  paid  its  local  establishments  since  185<5,  since 
■which  year  it  has  held  generally  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  and 
above  its  fixed  expenditure. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  were  as 
follows  in  each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1889  (the  actual  local 
rate  for  the  dollar  in  1888-9  was  3s.  2cf.). 


Tear 

Revemic 

Expeaditore 

Ordinary 

PrcmJums  from 
Land 

Ordiziary 

Bztriionlinanr.  in- 

cludiofr  Defcnidrc 

Worka 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

$ 
1,251,889 
1,367,977 
1,427,485 
1,557,300 
1,823,549 

$ 

66,658 

34,731 

155,238 

160,688 

154,725 

1,146,103 
1,195,236 
1,278,181 
1,461,459 
1,469.167 

475,147 
825,624 
744,820 
530,870 
374,551 

The  public  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  chiefly  from  land,  taxes, 
and  licences,  and  an  opium  monopoly,  which  together  more  than  cover  the 
expenses  of  administration.  A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  has  to  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  police  force.  On  defensive  works 
alone  (apart  from  military  expenditure)  217,901  dollars  were  spent  in  1886, 
258,444  in  1887,  62,115  in  1888,  63,753  in  1889.  Expenditure  on  establish- 
ments in  1889,  826,048  dollars  in  the  colony,  20.447^.  in  Great  Britain. 

Hong  Kong  has  a  public  debt,  amounting  to  200,000/.,  which  was  raised 
in  1887  for  waterworks,  fortifications,  and  sanitation.  On  December  3l» 
1888,  the  surplus  assets  of  the  Colony  exceeded  its  liabilities  by 
505,100  dollars. 

Defence. 

There  is  an  Imperial  garrison  of  about  1,300  men.  There  is  also  a 
Volunteer  Artillery  Corps  of  100  effective  members.  In  1889  the  Colonial 
contribution  to  Military  and  Volunteers  was  134,261  dollars.  It  has  now 
been  raised  to  40,0002.  Hong  Kong  is  the  headquarters  of  the  China 
Squadron,  and  there  is  usually  at  least  one  war- vessel  present.  The  China 
Squadron  consists  of  25  vessels  in  all. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  commerciad  intercourse  of  Hong  Kong — ^virtually  a  part  of  the 
commerce  of  China — is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  India,  Australia,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany,  Great  Britain  absorbing  about  one- half  of 
the  total  imports  and  exports.  There  being  no  custom  house,  there  are  no 
oflicial  returns  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  from 
and  to  all  countries,  but  only  mercantile  estimates,  according  to  which  the 
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fonner  average  four,  and  the  latter  two,  millions  sterling.  Hong  Kong  is 
the  centre  of  trade  in  many  kinds  of  goods.  Among  the  principal  are 
opium,  sugar  and  flour,  salt,  earthenware,  oil,  amber,  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  sandal  woo<l,  ivory,  betel,  vegetables,  live  stock,  granite,  &c.  The 
Chinese  tea  and  silk  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Hong  Kong  firms. 

The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Hong  Kong  and 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  each  of  the  five 
veais  1885  to  1889 :— • 


1 

1885                1886 

1887 

1888                  1889 

£          i          £ 
1,296,690         1,129,190 
2,804,761         2,171,286 

Exports     from     Hon^ 

Kong  to  Qnml  Britain 

Imports  of  British  Pro- 

dnoe  into  Hong  Kong 

£ 

968,4  U 
3,767.523 

£ 
1,656,062 
2,310,532 

£ 
1,409,241 
2,546,532 

The  principal  .exports  from  Hong  Kong  to  Groat  Britain  and  imports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Hong  Kong  have  been  as  follows  in  five  years  : — 


- 

1885 
£ 

1H80 

1887 

£           1 

1888 

1M89 

£ 

Exports: 

Tea      .         . 

403,406 

424,786 

342,517  1 

265,309  . 

203,115 

Silk :     raw. 

1     woven,  &c. 

127,374 

566,909 

109,791   1 

459,563  , 

546,092 

Hemp  . 

89,016 

110,982 

125,940  ! 

134,998  ' 

156,338 

Copper 

110.312 

96,481 

4,000  i 

53,409  ' 

37,090 

Imports : 

i 

Cottons 

2,457,717 

1,389,246 

1,614,233  ' 

1,839,309 

1,335,135 

Woollens      . 

287,536 

324,321 

272,755  1 

366,367 

201,066 

Iron     . 

121,684 

81,597 

98,072  1 

93,057 

86,743 

Lead    . 

94,462 

93,229 

68,538 

.S7,33H 

80,540 

Copper 

126,638 

63,844 

81,770  , 

29,267 

82,379 

In  1889,  3,820  vessels  of  4,518,614  tons  entered  at  ports  in  ITong  Kong» 
being  17,828  tons  under  1888.  Besides  these,  22,926  junks  of  1,716,922 
tons  arrived,  compared  with  1888  a  decrease  of  1,032  junks  and  147,04S 
tons.  The  number  of  native  vessels  in  Hong  Kong — independent  of  several 
thousand  smaller  boats  that  visit  Hong  Kongannnallv— is  about  52,000» 
with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  1,300,000. 

Money  and  Credit 

The  value  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1889  was  6,034,984  dollars,  as 
compared  with  4,114,787  dollars  in  1884;  specie  in  reserve  in  1888„ 
2,552,500  dollars,  as  compared  with  1 ,810,033  dollars  in  1884.  The  approzi- 
SMte  amonnt  of  coin  in  drcnlation  up  to  December  31,  1888,  was : — Hong 
Kong  dollars  and  half-dollars  struck  at  Hong  Kong  Mint,  1,421,487  dollars ; 
Uong  Kong  silver  and  copper  subsidiary  coins,  2,482,091  dollars. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  use  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the  British 
^alvsJents,  are : — 

Money. 

The  Mexican  Dollar  •■     100  CetiU  «  Average  rate  of  exchange,  3«.  2d. 

(H«.  in  1888-89). 
„    Chinese  Tael      =       10  Afaee  « 
100  Candareem        »  1,000  Cash    -i         „  „  „         4i.  Bd, 

Weights  and  Mkasubes. 

The  7'ael =       1^  oz.  avoirdupois. 

„     PiciU «  133  lbs.  „ 

„     (My -       If  M 

„     Cfiek =  14|  inches. 

„     Cfieunff ^  12f^  feet. 

Besides  the  above  weights  and  measures  of  China,  those  of  Great 
Britain  are  in  general  use  in  the  colony. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning 
Hong  Kong. 

1,  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Rciwrt  in  the  Bine  Book  of  Hong  Kong  for  1888.    Houg  Kong,  1800. 

UolonUl  Ofilce  LiBt.    1891. 

Statistics  of  Hnng  Kong,  in  *  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other 
Fosiicssionfi  of  the  Uiiited  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1875  to  1889,'  Xo.  xxvii.  London.  1H9U. 

Trade  of  Hong  Kong  with  Great  Britain,  in  •  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Unitoii 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  Britisli  Poaseasions  iu  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4.  London, 
1890. 

2.  Nox- Official  Publications. 

Ifrnnps  rX.  B.)  and  Afnuers  (W.  T.).  China  and  Japan  :  a  Complete  rrni<lo  to  the  Open 
Fortii  of  thutfo  Countrie.-i ;  together  with  Peking,  Yoddo,  Hong  Kuag,  and  Macao.  ».  Lon- 
don, 1807.      . 

Hong  Kong  Almanac.    8.    Hong  Kong,  1890. 

Topography  of  China  and  Neighbouring  States,  with  Degrees  of  Longitude  and  Latitude. 
«.    Hong  Kong,  1864. 

Williams  (S.  WeUs),  Cliinesc  Commercial  Guide.    8.    Hong  Kong,  18C3. 


INDIA  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

British  India,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  comprises  all  that 
part  of  the  Great  Indian  peninsula  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
under  British  rule,  as  well  as  certain  countries  beyond  that  areii 
which  are  under  the  control  or  protection  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  non-British  parts  of  India  will  be  found  included  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Year-Book  among  Foreign  Countries.  In  a  limited 
sense,  the  term  British  India  applies  to  the  districts  under  direct 
British  administration,  thus  excluding  native  States.  The  term 
is  so  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  in  the  tables,  <Src.,  that  follow. 
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Oovernment  and  Constitution. 

The  present  form  of  government  of  the  Indian  empire  is  esta- 
blished by  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  cap.  106,  called  *  An  Act  for  the 
Better  Government  of  India,'  sanctioned  August  2,  1858.  By 
this  Act,  all  the  territories  heretofore  under  the  government 
of  the  East  India  Company  are  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  and  all 
its  powers  .ii^e  exercised  in  her  name ;  all  territorial  and  other 
revenues,  and  all  tributes  and  other  payments,  are  likewise  received 
in  her  name,  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  government 
of  India  alone. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  invested  with  all  the 
powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Company  or  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  By  Act  39  &  40  Vict.  cap.  10,  proclaimed  at  Delhi, 
Ijefore  the  princes  and  high  dignitaries  of  India,  January  1,  1877, 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assumed  the  additional 
title  of  Empress  of  India. 

The  executive  authority  in  India  is  vested  in  a  Govemor- 
Creneral,  commonly,  but  not  officially,  styled  Viceroy,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  invested 
with  power  to  make  laws  for  all  persons,  whether  British  or 
native,  foreigners  or  others,  within  the  Indian  territories  under 
the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty,  and  for  all  subjects  of  the  Crown 
within  the  dominions  of  Indian  princes  and  States  in  alliance  with 
Her  Majesty. 

Governor-General  of  India, — The  Most  Hon.  Henry  Charles 
Keith  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  Marquis  of  Lansdovme^  G.C.M.G.,  bom 
January  14,  1845  ;  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford  ;  was  a  Commissioner  of  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  Treasury  of  Ireland,  1868-72  3  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  1872-74  ;  Under  Secretary  for  India  in  1880  ;  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1883-88  ;  entered  on  Gover- 
nor-Generalship of  India,  as  successor  to  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin 
and  Ava,  December  11,  1888. 

The  salary  of  the  Governor-General  is  250,800  rupees  a  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Governors-General  of  India,  with 
the  dates  of  their  appointments  : — 

Warren  Hastings  .  .  .  1772 
8ir  J.  Macpheison  .  .  .  1786 
Earl  (Marquis)  Comwallis  .  1786 
Lord  Teignmoath(8ir  J.  Shore)  1793 
Sari  of  Momington  (Maiquis 
Wellasley)    ....  1798 


Marquis  Comwallis .        .        .  1806 
Sir  G.  Barlow  ....  1805 
Earl  of  Minto  .        .                 .1807 
Earl  Moira  (Marquis  of  Has- 
tings)   1813 

Earl  Amherst  ....  1823 
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Lord  W.  Benttnck    . 

.  1828 

Sir  John  (Lord)  Lawrence 

.  18G3 

Lord  Auckland 

.  1835 

Earl  of  Mayo   . 

.  1868 

Lord  Ellenboroufrh  . 

.  1842 

Lord  (Earl  of)  Northbrook 

.  1872 

Sir  H.  (Lord)  Hardhigc    . 

.  1844 

Lord  (Earl)  Lytton  . 

.  187f. 

Earl  of  Dalhonsic    . 

.  1847 

Marquis  of  llipon     . 

.  1880 

Lord  Canning  . 

.  1855 

Marquis  of  Duflferin  and  Ava 

.  1884 

Lord  Elgin 

.  1862 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne    . 

.  1888 

The  goveniniciit  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  entrusted  to  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  not  less  than  ten 
members,  vacancies  in  which  are  now  filled  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  But  the  major  part  of  tlie  Council  must  be 
of  persons  who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India,  and 
have  not  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous  to  the  dat«  of 
their  appointment ;  and  no  person  not  so  qualified  can  be  ap- 
pointed unless  nine  of  the  continuing  members  be  so  qualified. 
The  oflSce  is  held  for  a  term  of  ten  years  ;  but  a  member  may  be 
removed  upon  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  may  for  special  reasons  reappoint 
a  member  of  the  Council  for  a  further  tei*m  of  five  years.  No 
member  can  sit  in  Parliament. 

The  duties  of  the  Council  are,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  conduct  the  business  transacted 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  government  of  India. 
Every  order  scut  to  India  must  be  signed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
all  despatches  from  the  Governor-General  of  India  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  Madras  and  Bombay  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  has  to  divide  the  Council  into  committees,  and  to 
regulate  the  transaction  of  business.  At  least  one  meeting  must 
be  held  every  week,  at  which  not  less  than  five  membei-s  shall  be 
present. 

The  government  in  India  is  exercised  by  the  *  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General,'  consisting  of  five  ordinary  members  and  a  public  works  member, 
whose  post  may  be  left  vacant  at  the  option  of  the  Crown,  The  com- 
mander-in-chief may  be,  and  in  practice  always  is,  appointed  an  extra- 
ordinary member.  The  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  become  extra- 
ordinary members  when  tlie  Council  meets  within  their  Presidencies.  The 
ordinary  members  of  the  Coimcil  preside  over  the  departments  of  finances, 
the  interior,  revenue  and  agriculture,  military  administration,  legislation, 
and  public  works.  The  Viceroy  usually  keeps  the  foreign  department  in 
his  own  hands.  The  appointment  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  *  Council 
of  the  Governor-General,'  and  of  the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  is 
made  by  the  Crown.  The  members  of  the  Council,  together  with  from  six 
to  twelve  *  additional  members  for  making  laws  and  regulations,' form  a 
Legislative  Council;  these  additional  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Viceroy.  The  proceedings  in  the  Legislative  Council  are  public.  The 
lieutenant-governors  and  chief  commissioners  of  the  other  ten  provinces 
Are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

The  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  (inchiding  Sind)  have  each  a 
council  of  their  own,  as  well  as  each  an  army  and  a  civiL^ervioe,  of  their  owzu 
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The  lieutcnant-goremors  of  Bengal  and  of  the  North-West  Provinces 
have  each  a  legislative  council  only;  the  other  governors  of  provinces 
have  no  councils  and  no  legislative  powers.  Although  the  Viceroy  is 
supreme,  the  governors  of  the  various  provinces  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
administrative  independence.  Each  province  is  divided  into  districts, 
which  form  the  units  of  administraiion.  At  the  head  of  each  district  is 
an  executive  officer  (collector- magistrate,  or  deputy-commissioner),  who 
has  entire  control  of  the  district,  and  is  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the 
province;  in  most  provinces,  however,  districts  are  aggregated  into  divi- 
sions under  a  commissioner,  to  whom  the  magistrates  are  responsible. 
Sabordinate  to  the  magistrate  (in  most  districts)  there  are  a  joint  magis- 
trate, an  assistant -magistrate,  and  one  or  more  deputy-collectors  and  other 
officials.  In  some  cases  the  magistrate-collector  is  also  judge,  while  in 
others  the  two  functions  are  separate.  There  are  about  235  districts  in 
British  India. 

India  is  administratively  divided  into  British  territory  and  Native  or 
Fendatory  States  ;  the  former  is  under  the  direct  control  in  all  respects  of 
British  officials.  The  control  which  the  Supreme  Government  exercises 
over  the  Native  States  varies  in  degree  ;  but  they  are  all  governed  by  the 
native  princes,  with  the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  resident*  or  agent, 
whom  the  Viceroy  stations  at  each  court,  the  control  exercised  being 
rather  diplomatic  than  administrative,  which  is  expressed  by  the  term 
*  political.'  The  chiefs  have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send 
ambassadors  to  each  other  or  to  external  States  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to 
maintain  a  military  force  above  a  ceitain  specified  limit ;  no  European  is 
allowed  to  reside  at  any  of  their  courts  without  special  sanction  ;  and  the 
Supreme  Government  can  exercise  the  right  of  dethronement  in  case  of 
misgovemment.  Within  these  limits  the  more  important  chiefs  possess 
t^overeign  authority  in  their  own  territories.  Some  of  them  are  required 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute ;  with  others  this  is  nominal,  or  not  demanded. 

Municipal  Government. 

There  were,  in  March  1889,  745  municipal  towns,  with  a  population  of 
li^  millions.  The  municipal  bodies  have  the  care  of  the  roads,  water 
supply,  drains,  markets,  and  sanitation,  they  impose  taxes,  enact  bye-laws, 
make  improvements,  and  spend  money,  but  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial 
Government  is  necessary  in  each  case  before  new  taxes  can  be  levied  or 
new  bye-laws  can  be  brought  into  force.  By  the  Local  Self-Govemment 
Act  of  1882>84,  the  elective  principle  has  been  extended,in  a  large  or  small 
measure,  all  over  India.  In  all  larger  towns,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller 
towns,  the  majority  of  members  of  committees  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
everywhere  the  majority  of  town  committees  consists  >f  natives,  and  in 
many  committees  all  the  members  are  natives.  For  *  rural  tracts  there  are 
district  and  local  boards,  of  more  recent  creation  than  the  municipal 
bodies,  who  are  in  charge  of  roads,  district  schools,  s^nd  hospitals. 

Area  and  Population. 

L  Pbogbess  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Population. 

The  following  synoptical  table  gives  the  estimated  population 

and  area  in  square  miles  for  the  latest  five  yedrs,'and  also  that  of 

the  five  decennial  periods  preceding.   The  population  is  in  millions 

and  two  decimals. 
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British  Territory. 


Year 


ropnlation 


J841 
1851 
1861 
1871 


I 


626,000 

158-58 

776,000 

178-50 

856.000 

106-00 

860,000 

195-84 

Ywr 

1881 
1885 
1888 
1889 


Area 

868,256 

9-47.887 

1,064,720 

1,064,720 


I    Population 


198-79 
19900 
208-00 
209-84 


The  subjoined  tables  embody  the  leading  details  of  the  enume- 
ration made  February  17,  1881,  and  the  population  obtained  at  the 
previous  census  : — 


Presidencies,  ProTinces, 

Area  In 

No.  of 
Dts. 
trictd 

No.  of 
Towns 

Popn'ation 
PreTlouA 

Population 

Density   ' 

and  DlTisions 

miles 

and 
Villages 

Enumera- 
tion 

1881 

1881 

GoT.-<}en.  of  India  :~ 

Ajmere.              .       . 

2,711 

2 

739 

306,331 

460,722 

170D 

Berar     .... 

17,711 

6 

5,585 

2,227,654 

2,672.673 

151-0    , 

Coorg     ... 

1,683 

1 

503 

168,312 

178,302 

112'«    ' 

Andamaa  Islands. 
Total        .       .       . 

880 

1 

61 

13,906 

14,628 
3,326,325 

16-6 

1 

32,885 

10 

6,878 

2,806,206 

_        1 

UeaL-Oor.  of  Bengal  :— 

Bnrdwan 

1.1,855 

6 

30,054 

7,604,661 

7.398,954 

633-6 

Presidenoy   . 

12.029 

7 

19,251 

7,739,741 

8.204.912 

682-1 

Rajshahye     . 

17,428 

7 

28,854 

7,380,777 

7,738.775 

443-7     ' 

Dacca    .... 

15,000 

4 

28,022 

7,691.768 

8,700,939 

680-6     ; 

Chittagong  . 
Bengal  Proper 

12,118 

28 

11,113 

3,446,038 

3,574,048 
35,607,628 

294-9     1 

70,430 

117,294 

33,762,985 

•07-3    ' 

Beliar  :- 

Patna    .... 

23,647 

7 

44,591 

13.120,817 

15,063,944 

687-0 

Bhaugulpore 
Total  Bebor     . 

20.492 
41,139 

6 

82,816 
77,407 

7,289,784 
20,410,601 

8,063,160 

23,127,104 

893-4 

12 

5250 

Orlasa    .... 

9,053 

5 

24.894 

3,162,490 

8,730,736 

412-1 

Oiota  Nagpore 

26,966 

4 

29,111 

8.147,699 

4,225,989 

156-7 

Sanderbnus  . 

Totol  Bengal   .       . 

5,976 

— 

— 

60,488,775 

— 

156,664 

47 

248,700 

66,691,456 

426-0 

Chief  Commissioner  As- 

sam : — 

1 

Surma  Valley 

6,725 

S 

9,340 

1,924.566 

2,268,434 

335-8     1 

Brahmaputra  do. . 
Total  Plains  Dist.  . 

21,414 

7 

10,232 

1,879,660 
8,804,216 

2,249,185 
4,607,619 

105-O 

28,139 

9 

19,572 

106-0 

Hill  Dlstriota       .       . 
Total  Assam    .       . 

18,202 
46,341 

4 

2,886 

II 

373,807 

20-5 

13 

22,406 

4,881,426 

105-3 

Lt.-OoT.N.W.  Provinces 

*Oudh:- 

Meerut.       .       .       . 

11,319 

8,274 

4,977,919 

6,141.204 

454^ 

Agra     .       •       «       . 

10,161 

8.125 

5,039,247 

4,8.M,064 

476-2 

Bohllkund    ,       .       , 

10,886 

11,827 

6,252,325 

8,122,557 

470-5 

Allahabad     . 

13,746 

11,984 

5,468,955 

5,754,855 

418-6 

Benares. 

Carried  forward 

18,888 

89,694 

8,179,807 

9,820,728 

635-5 

64,433 

81 

69,354 

28,917,758 

80.67S,f08 

4760 
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Preddeodes,  ProTlnces, 
and  DiTisions 

Area  in 
•quare 
miles 

64.439 

No.  of 
Dis- 
tricts 

31 

No.  of 
Towns 

and 
Villages 

69,354 

Populittlou 
Prerioufl 
Enumera- 
tion 

88,917,753 

Population 
1881 

Density 

Brought  forwanl    . 

30,678,408 

476-0 

Jbansi   .... 

4,983 

8,158 

934,934 

1,000,457 

800-7 

Kumaun 

13.438 

9,578 

989,860 

1.046,863 

841 

T^icknow 

4,504 

4,694 

2,837,580 

8,622,681 

688-3 

Sitapar  .... 

7.556 

5,845 

3.608,485 

8,777.803 

367-6 

Fjubfwl 

7,311 

7,368 

8,969,029 

3J30.393 

441-8 

Bai  Bueilly  .        .        . 

4,881 

J 

49 

6,486 
105,421 

8.811,916 
48,008,897 

8,756,864 
44,107,869 

664-8 

Total  X.W.  rr.  &  Oiulli 

106,111 

4156 

Lieat-GoT.  Punjab '  :  — 

Delhi     .... 

5,610 

3 

8.784 

1,988,596 

1,907,M4 

340-1 

Hissar   .... 

8,355 

3 

1,752 

1,226,694 

1,311,067 

1569 

UmbalU        .       . 

3.963 

3 

3,348 

1,647,960 

1,789.043 

436-3 

Jnllundhnr   . 

18,571 

3,988 

8,475,999 

8,481,781 

198-6 

Amritear 

5,354 

5,683 

8,743,659 

8,789,109 

609-7 

Lahore  .... 

8,987 

3,871 

1,888,945 

8,191,617 

843-8 

•     Rftwalpindi   . 

16,435 

4,594 

2,197,041 

8,580,508 

163-3 

Kooltan 

80,895 

4,364 

1,477,936 

1,718,394 

84-3 

Deerajat 

17,681 

1,886 

988,897 

1,137,578 

64-3 

Peshavur 

8,381 

8,840 

1,033,891 

1,181,889 

140-9 

KhalberPass 
Total  Punjab  . 

— 

— 

34,384 

— 

8,173 

— 

106,633 

38 

17,619,518 

18,850,437 

176-8 

Chief   Commissioner    of 

Oentral  ProTincett  :— 

Kagpar. 

84,040 

fi 

8,221 

2,411,278 

8,758,056 

114-7 

Jn^alpore   . 

18.688 

5 

8,512 

1,839,808 

8,801,633 

117-8 

Nerbudda 

17,513 

6 

0,165 

1,690,907 

1.763,105 

100-6 

Chattisgbur . 
Total  Centml  Prors. 

84,304 
84,445 

' 

11,724 

8,331.837 
8,173,884 

3.116.997 

188-7 

.8 

34.612 

9,838,791 

116-5 

ma : — 
Anakan        ... 

14.586 

4 

8,530 

484,363 

587,618 

40-4 

Pegu      .... 
Irravaddy     . 

9,159 
16,KU5 

4 
4 

4,430  1 
4,780  , 

1,668,058 

i  1,162,393 
1  1,161.119 

186-9 
69-1 

Tena«erim    . 

Total  Lower  Burma 

46,730 
87,820 

7 
19 

3,117 

600.787 

835,741 
3,736,771 

17-6 

15,857 

8,747,148 

48-8 

Gorernor  of  Madras 

139,900 

« 

58,061 

31,881,177 

30,868,504 

880-0 

GoTcmor  of  Bombay  :— 
Northern  Divl^inn 

15,897 

7 

6,381 

4,011,856 

4.147.988 

860-9 

Centnd            „ 

37,407 

6 

8,890 

5.848,977 

5,315.183 

143-0 

Southern         w 

28,788 

5 

5.909 

4.168,471 

3,804.344 

166-9 

Sindh     .... 

48,014 

6 

3,417 

2,203,177 

3,413.833 

50-8 

BombayCity  and  Island 

28 

1 

1 

653,155 

773.196 

85,14»-0 

Total  Bomboy . 

184,128 

84 

34,598 

16,8(-5,636 

16,454,414 

138-7 

Aden      .... 

70 

1 

7 

28.707 

34,860 

198.71)0,853 

496-0 

Totol  Brit.  Territory 

868,314 

234 

544,862 

186,537,849 

228-9 

•Sine©  the  censna  of  1881 

the  dirlfl 

ioni  and 

districts 

Bftlie  Punjab 

hare  been  re( 

jonstitttted 

To  this  has  to  be  added  Upper  Burma,  annexed  in  1886,  with 
an  area  of  200,000  (?)  square  miles,  and  a  population,  including 
the  Shan  States,  of  5,000,000. 
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The  total  population  of  British  IndLi  is  thus  not  far  from  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  our  globe.  Bemr  is  only  pro- 
visionally under  British  administration.  Mysore  was  restored  to 
the  Native  Government  in  March  1881. 

Besides  the  provinces  of  India  under  direct  British  administration* 
there  are,  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Grovemment,  a 
number  of  feudatory  or  Native  States,  covering  an  extent  of  509,730 
English  square  miles,  with  55,191,742  inhabitants.  They  are,  according  to 
the  census  of  1881 : — 


NAUve  States 


Area  in 
square  miles 


Baroda 

Central  Indian  Agency  ! 
Hyderabad .  .  .  j 
Mysore  .  .  .  ■ 
Rajputana  Agency  .  ; 
In  connection  "with  : —  ] 

Bengal 

North-West  Provinces 

Punjab 

Central  Provinces 

Madras 

Bombay     . 


8,670 

75,070 

81,807 

24,723 

129,750 

3G,634 
5,125 

35,817 

28,834 
9,638 

73,753 


Districts 


Total  Native  States  ,   509,730 


6 

82» 

19 

8 

20' 

4» 

2' 

36' 

15' 

6» 

20* 

217 


Grand  Total  India   1,378,044 


501 


Towns  »nd 
Villages 

,     Popniation 

!           1881 

Density 

per 
sq,  mile 

3.012 
31,506 
20,398 
17,«5r> 
30,001 

10.059 
3.322 

18,54<) 

11,242 
4,971 

13,191 

,     2,185,005 

9,261,907 

9.845,594 

4,186,188 

10,268,392 

2,845,405 
741,750 
3,861,683 
1,709,720 
3,344,849 
6,941,249 

254-7 
123-4 
120-3 
169-3 
791 

77-6 
144-2 

107-8 
59-3 

347-0 
941 

169,903 

55,191,742 
253,982,595 

1082 

714,766 

184-3 

'  Separate  States. 

The  population  of  India  (British  Territory  209,837,316,  and  Native  States 
60,987,800)  in  1889  was  estimated  at  270,825,116. 

Of  the  population  on  British  territory  (including  Aden)  in  1881» 
101,292,504  were  males,  and  97,498,349  were  females,  there  being  thus 
only  96-2  females  to  every  hundredjmales.  Of  the  population  of  the  Native 
States  28,706,503  were  males,  and  26,486,239  females,  being  only  about  92 
females  per  100  males. 

Some  authorities  include  Manipur  (7,854  square  miles,  954  villages,  and 
221,070  inhabitants)  among  the  feudatory  States,  as  it  has  a  politi<^  agent 
under  the  chief  commissioner  of  Assam. 

Kanhmir  is  now  in  the  position  of  a  Native  State  under  the  Government 
of  India.  Area  about  80,000  square  miles ;  population  about  1  ^  million. 
His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Pertab  Singh  succeeded  his  father,  Maharajah 
Ranbhir  Singh,  in  September  1885.  In  March  1889  Maharajah  Pertab  Singh 
abdicated,  and  has  since  taken  no  part  in  affairs  of  state,  the  government  of 
the  country  being  now  in  the  hands  of  a  council  consisting  of  the  Maharajah's 
two  brothers  (Rajahs  Amar  Singh  and  Ram  Singh)  and  three  native  officials, 
working  under  the  general  control  of  the  British  Resident.  Tlie  military 
forces  are  now  being  reorganised,  the  services  of  an  English  officer  having 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Kashmir  government  for  the  purpose. 
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IL  Population  according  to  Racb. 

In  the  census  results  the  total  population  of  India  is  divided  into  110 
groups  on  the  basis  of  language.  Bat  even  the  different  native  languages 
do  not  denote  separate  ethnical  groupse,  many  of  them  being  only  dialects, 
and  all  of  them  capable  of  classliication  into  a  few  groups. 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  languages  or  dialects  which  are  more 
prevalent  than  English,  with  the  xx)pulation  (in  millions  and  two 
decimals)  of  those  who  speak  them: — 


Languages 

Pop. 

Languages 

Pop. 

Languages 

Pop. 

Hindustani     . 

82-60    ; 

Canarese 

8-34 

Kol 

114 

Bengali  . 

38-97 

Ooriya    . 

6-82 

Sontbali 

113 

Telegu    . 

17-00 

Malayalum     . 

4-85 

Gondi     . 

108 

Mahratti 

17-04 

Burmese 

2-61 

Pushtu   . 

0-92 

Pftnjabi  . 

16'76    ! 

Sindi      . 

3-72 

1  Karen     • 

0-56 

Tamil     . 

1307 

Hindi     . 

1-88 

!  Tulu       . 

0-47 

Qasiati  . 

9-62 

Assamese 

1-86 

1  Cachari  . 

039 

The  English  language  is  next  in  onler  with  a  population  of  202,920. 

The  British-born  population  in  India  amounted,  according  to  the 
census  of  1871,  to  64,061  persons,  and  in  1881  to  89,798.  In  1881  there 
were  77,188  males  and  12,610  females. 

In  1881  the  British-born  population  was  distributed  as  follows : — 


N.  W.  Provs.  and 

Central  India    .    4,674 

Kajputana. 

.      168 

Oudh      . 

20,184 

Hyderabad         .    2,966 

Coorg 

.      134 

Punjab 

18,767 

Central  Provinces  2,774 

Berar 

.        97 

Bombay     . 

12,608 

Mysore       .        .    2,686 

Cochin      • 

21 

Bengal 
Burma 

10,583 
6,330 

Ajmere       .        .       872 
Assam        .        .       785 

Total    . 

.  89,798 

Madras 

5,892 

Baroda               .       267 

Of  this  population  the  great  bulk,  72,382,  were  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  40.  Of  the  total  British-born  male  population  56,808  were  returned 
as  connected  with  the  army,  2,996  with  the  civil  service,  2,448  sailors  of 
various  grades,  2,319  connected  with  railways,  887  with  commerce,  806 
with  the  navy,  461  civil  eogineers,  541  agriculturists,  280  coffee  planters, 
178  missionaries,  321  surgeons  and  physicians.  The  clasf^iiication,  however, 
though  taken  from  the  official  abstract,  is  obviously  incorrect.  Only  one 
{jcrsou  is  returned  as  a  tea-planter. 

III.  Occupations  of  the  Population, 

Of  the  total  male  population  in  India  under  British  rule  or  suzrrainty, 
52,029,098,  or  40  per  cent.,  are  returned  as  engaged  in  agriculture ;  7,-.i4 8,476, 
or  5-6  per  cent.,  were  labourers ;  3,027,968,  or  2*33  per  cent.,  were  in  the 
service  of  Government  or  members  of  professions,  2,489,616,  or  1-9  per 
cent.,  were  engaged  in  domestic  sen-ice  and  occupations ;  49,248,646,  or  38 
per  cent,  were  returned  as '  independent  and  non-prodncti  v<»  and  unspecified ;  • 
^238,734,  or  2-5  per  cent.,  were  in  commerce;  and  12,650,425,  or  9*7  per 
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cent .,  were  in  industrial  occupations.  Tims  less  than  1 2  J  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population  were  engaged  in  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits ;  while  40  per 
cent,  were  directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  to  which  should  be  added  probably 
the  bulk  of  the  labourers ;  while,  doubtless,  a  large  proportion  of  those 
returned  in  the  *  independent  and  non-productive  class '  were  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  land,  though  not  actually  employed  in  its  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  details  of  population  (in  thousands) 
under  this  head  : — 


- 

Population 

j        Population 

Males 

Females  ! 

Ikra'cs 

Females 

Workers  in : — 

Cotton  and  flax 

2,608 

2,878 

Domestic  serMints     2,150 

652 

Dress 

2,082 

733 

Municipal        and    1  ^q, 
local  officers       .    /  '^* 

18 

Vegetable  food . 

1,446 

1,720 

Animal  food      . 

G41 

449 

Connected      with    1  «,, 
the  army    .        .    /  "^^^ 

2 

Drinks    *  . 

709 

204 

Stone  and  clay . 

C67 

355 

Clergymen       and  .  V  «^, 
temple  officers    .    /  "^^ 

94 

Earthenware     . 

C69 

260 

Gold,  silver,  and 

\   469 

14 

Mercantile     call-     1  gg . 
ings    .        .        .     I 

124 

precious  stones 

J 

Iron  and  steel  . 

455 

19 

General  dealers    .  1     886 

286 

Bamboo,  canes, 
rushes,  &c. 

\  403 

277     i 

1 

Carriers         .        .  !  1 ,123 
Labourers     .        .     7,248 

18 
5,244 

IV.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  registration  of  vital  statistics  among  the  general  x)opulation  is  still 
very  imperfect.  The  following  table  shows  for  1888-89  the  mean  ratio  of 
births  and  deaths  per  thousand  of  the  population  for  the  provinces  of  British 
India  (including  Berar)  : — 


Bengal    .... 
N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oudh 
Punjab    .... 
Central  Provinces   . 
Berar       .... 
Lower  Burma . 
Assam     .... 
Madras    .... 
Bombay  .... 
Mysore    .... 
Coorg      .... 


Births 


Deaths 


20-63 

22-94 

38-25 

30-08 

37-32 

29-89 

41-52 

28-70 

41-3 

24-7 

2391 

23-40 

31-62 

27-98 

29-9 

21-4 

3867 

28-44 

2414 

17-30 

16-61 

19-41 

The  average  death-rate  for  British  India  has  varied  from  20*98   per 
1,000  in  1880  to  25-74  in  1888. 

The  number  of  coolie  emigrants  from  India  in  1883-84  was  17,936 ; 
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1884-85,22.385;  1885-86,7,979;  1886-87,  7,978;  1887-88,6.451  :  1888-89, 
10,388.  The  bulk  of  these  emigrants  go  to  British  Colonics,  mainly 
to  ^laurititts,  British  Guiana,  and  the  West  Indies. 


V.  Principal  Towns. 

There  are  in  India  62  towns,  with  over  50,0C0  inhabitants,  as  follows, 
according  to  the  results  of  the  census  of  1881  : — 


TOWM 

Population 

Towns 

Popillfttioil 

Towns 

ropulation 

Calcutta  (with 

Howrah. 

105,206 

Fnrruckabad . 

62,437 

suburbs) 

684,658 

Baroda  . 

101,818 

Koil 

61,730 

Bombay 

773,196 

Meerut  . 

99,565 

Sholapur 

61,281 

Madras 

405,848 

Nagpore 

98,299 

Sabaranpore 

59.194 

Hyderabad 

354,692 

Gwalior. 

88.066 

Goruckpur 

57,922 

Lucknow 

261,303 

Trlchinopoli 

84,449 

Calicut  . 

.       57,085 

Benares 

199.700 

Peshawur 

79,982 

Mirzapur 

56,378 

Delhi  . 

373,393 

Dacca    . 

.       79,076 

Fyzabad 

.       55,670 

Patna. 

.       170,664 

Gya        . 

76,415 

Bhopal  . 

.       56,402 

Agra  . 

160,203 

Jubbulpur 

75,706 

Monghyr 

55,372 

Bangalore 

155,867 

Indore   . 

75,401 

Tanjore  . 

54,746 

Amritsar 

151,896 

8hahjehanpux 

74,830 

Negapatam 

.       53,855 

Cawnpoor 

151,444 

Rampur. 

74,260 

Patiala  . 

.       63,629 

Lahore 

149,369 

Madura . 

73,807 

Bellary  . 

53.460 

Allahabad 

148,547 

Kurrachee 

.      73,560 

Moulmein 

5.S,107 

Jeypore 

142,678 

Multan  . 

68.674 

Rawalpindi 

.       52,975 

Rangoon 

134,176 

Bhagulpur 

68,238 

Jullundur 

.       52,119 

Poena. 

129,761 

Umballa 

67,463 

Chupra  . 

51,670 

Ahmedabad 

127,621 

Moradabad 

67,387 

Kampti  . 

50,987 

Bareilly 

.       113,417 

Bhurtpur 

66,163 

Salem     . 

50.667 

Surat  . 

109,844 

Durbungha 
»  Excluding 

65,955 
Howroli. 

Coombaconan 

i      50,098 

After  these  towns  there  are  123  of  between  20,000  and  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, 388  between  10,000  and  20,000, 1,064  between  5,000  and  10,000.  Of 
the  so-called  villages,  as  many  as  848,466  contained  less  than  200  in- 
habitants each;  and  184,486  contained  a  population  varying  between  200 
and  600. 


BeUgion. 

The  most  prevalent  religion  in  India  is  that  of  the  Hindus,  their  num- 
ber being  three-fonrths  of  the  total  population;  together  with  the  Moham- 
medans, who  amount  to  50,000,000,  they  comprise  94  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  community.  The  Buddhists  are  mostly  |in  Burmah,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  also  shows  that  the  number  of 
Christians  is  ahmost  equal  to  that  of  the  Sikhs,  viz.,  under  2,000,000  .— 
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Of   the  Christians   ennmerated   above   the    following  are  the  sub- 
diTisions  as  giyen  in  the  official  returns  : — 


Sect 


Boxnan  Catholics  . 
Church  of  England 
Cbarch  of  Scotland 
Episcopalians . 


Population 

963,000 

354,000 

20,000 

20,000 


Sect 


Other  Protestants  . 
Syrians.  Armenians,  and 
Greeks 


Infitruction. 

The  following  statistics  are  those  of  the  census  of  1881 : — 


- 

Under  Iiwtraction 

N'ot  under  Instrnc- 
tion.  and  able  to 
read  and  write 

Not  nnder  Instrac> 

tion.  and  unable  to 

read  and  write 

TTnipecifled 

Kales  . 
Fenudes 

2,879,571 
155,268 

7,646,712 
277,207 

105,838,357 
111,332,927 

13.577.211 
12,184,568 

3,034,839 

7,923,919 

217,171,284 

26,161.779 

In  1888->89  the  total  expenditure  on  education  in  India  was  27.092,320 
rapees,  against  671.000  in  1865,  and  394,000  in  1858.  Of  the  sum  spent  in 
1889,  4,790,320  came  from  local  rates,  1,328,314  from  municipal  funds, 
7,728,720  from  fees,  6,948,14 1  from  subscriptions,  endowments,  &c.,  7,465,741 
was  granted  by  the  Government. 

The  following  was  the  educational  expenditure  (in  millions  and  two 
decimals)  at  the  dates  quoted : — 


1B81 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1H88 

rupees 
26-37 

mpeea 
17-60 

rupee* 
21-71 

rupees 
23-73 

rupees 
24-24 

rupees 
26-61 

At  the  head  of  the  national  system  of  education  in  India  there  are  the 
four  UniTersities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  Punjab,  wluch, 
though  merely  examining  bodies,  have  numerous  affiliated  colleges  in  which 
a  prescribed  higher  education  is  given  than  at  the  schools.  Normal  schools 
have  been  established  in  every  province  for  training  teachers ;  and  a  staff 
of  inspecting  officers  vifdt  all  schools  on  the  departmental  lists.  Medical 
colleges  furnish  a  limited  number  of  graduates  and  a  larger  number  of 
certificated  practitioners  who  do  duty  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  or  serve 
in  the  army  medical  department.  Engineering  and  other  technical  schools 
have  also  increased,  and  there  are  a  few  art  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  who  matriculated  at 
the  four  Universities  for  the  years  quoted : — 


- 

1881 

1885 

1886 

1887       {      1888       1      1869 

Oalcatta  . 
Madras    . 
Bombay  . 
Punjab    . 

1,184 

1,371 

429 

1,603 
840 

1,070 

1,895 
837 

2,409     '    1,997        1,190 

2,166     j    1,963     :    1,854 

527           823           914 

—             212           324 
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The  following  table  embraces  the  principal  statistics  for  1889,  as  to  the 
number  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  and  the  pupils  : — 


- 

Institutions  for 

Scholars 

Males 

Females 
3 

Mu'.es 

Females     ' 

Colleges  .... 
General  education : 

124 

14,394 

66 

1 

Secondary   . 
Primary 
Special  education : 
Technical,  medical,  in- 

4,362 
82,976 

372 
4,579 

425,346 
2,344,114 

29,364  * 
226,704  . 

dustrial,   and   other 

t 

schools 
Private  institutions : 

540 

44 

16,982 

1,185 

1 

Advanced  &  elementary 
Total. 
Grand  total 

37,330 

1,610 
6,608 

465,204 

34,999 

12.'i,332 

3,265,040 

2^)2,318  I 

131, 

940 

3,557,358 

Of  the  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  India  (viz.,  over 
131,000),  18,306  arc  public,  67,799  are  aided,  and  55,833  are  private  and 
unaided. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  in  18S3,  to  investigate  the 
whole  system  of  education  in  India,  the  results  have  been  to  place  pnblic 
instruction  on  a  broader  and  more  popular  basist,  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  in  teaching,  to  give  a  more  adequate  recognition  to  indigenous 
schools,  and  to  provide  that  the  education  of  the  ]XH5ple  shall  advance  at  a 
more  equal  pace  along  with  the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes.  Female 
education  and  the  instruction  of  certain  backward  classes  of  the  community, 
such  as  Mohammedans,  received  special  attention. 

In  1890  there  were  over  450  vernacular  newspapers  published  regularly  in 
12  different  languages  ;  and  in  the  previous  year  S,H77  books  and  magajchics 
nppeared,  more  than  nine-tenths  being  in  native  languages. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorships  of  Bengal  and  the  N.W.  Provinces  have  each  a  high  court, 
supreme  both  in  civil  and  criminal  business,  but  with  an  ultimate  appeal 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  Of  the  minor 
)»rovincea,  the  Punjab  has  a  chief  court,  with  four  judges ;  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Oudh  have  each  one  judicial  commissioner.  Lower  Burma 
has  a  judicial  commissioner  and  a  recorder.  For  Assam,  the  high  court 
at  Calcutta  is  the  highest  judicial  authority,  except  in  the  three  hill 
<Hstricts,  where  the  chief  commissioner  of  Assam  is  judge  without  appeal 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  each  district  the  *  collector-magistrate  '  is 
judge  both  of  first  instance  and  appeal. 

Many  native  stipendiary  judges  and  magistrates  are  now  employed 
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cveiTwhere,  and  in  most  provinces  a  large  number  of  native  gentlemen 
are  appointed  honorary  magistrates.  The  number  of  criminal  courts  has 
been  increasing,  and  the  average  Iciigth  of  cnmiiiul  sentences  has 
decreased. 

The  following:  table  pivcs  (in  thousands) the  number  of  persons  brought 
to  trial  and  of  those  convicted  in  criminal  cases  for  the  years  quoted  : — 


Penions           ]       1881 

1884              1884 

188C 

1887 

1888 

1,433 
689 
511 

Tried       . 
Convicted 
Of  whom,  fined 

1,172 
645 
468 

1,262         1,323 
621            621 
465       .    462 

1,368 
668 
498 

1,377 
674 
500 

In  1888,  474  persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  1,831  to  transportation, 
and  156,723  to  imprisonment.  There  were  934  convictions  for  the  crime 
of  murder,  7,428  for  cattle-theft,  48,943  for  ordinary  theft,  and  13,746 
for  housebreaking. 

The  total  jwlice  of  that  year  were  142,737  in  number.  Out  of  this  number 
52,713  were  armed  with  firearms  and  42,793  with  swords. 

In  1888  there  were  35  central  g.iols,  190  district  gaols,  and  611 
subsidiary  gaols.  The  following  tabic  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
gaol  at  the  end  of  the  years  quoted  : — 


Priioners 

1881 

1886 

73,026 
2,883 

75,909 

1886 

74,204 
2,772 

1887 

1888 

76,627 
2,694 

82,321 

1880 

Male    . 
Female 

83,429 
3,888 

73,940 
2.670 

76,610 

82,140 
2,933 

Total     . 

87,317 

,76,976 

85,073 

The  number  of  prisoners  punished  with  whipping  has  been  greatly 
lessened,  the  number  for  1888  being  15,488,  against  75,223  in  1878. 

Finance. 

According  to  the  Act  of  1858,  the  revenue  and  expenditur#* 
of  the  Indian  Empire  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
in  Council,  and  no  grant  or  appropriation  of  any  part  of  tlie 
revenue  can  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
the  Council. 

The  subjoined  table  gives,  in  tens  of  rupees  (Rx.),  the  total 
gross  amount  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India,  ex- 
cluding capital  expenditure  on  public  works  and  distinguishing 
Indian  and  home  expenditure,  in  each  of  the  financial  years, 
ending  March  31,  1879,  and  1885-89  :— 
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Teftrs 
cndetl 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Total  Expenditure 

March  31 

In  India 

In  Great  Britain 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1879 

65,194,020 

45,265,498 

16,794,424 

63,059,922 

1885 

70,690,681 

63.549,721 

17,627,406 

71,077,127 

1886 

74,464,197 

68,839,763 

18,426,170 

77.266,923 

1887 

77,337,134 

67,329,672 

19,829,036 

77,168,707 

1888 

78,759,744 

68,932,878 

21,855,698 

80,788,676 

1889 

81,696,678 

69,705,003 

21,954,657 

81,659,660 

The  nominal  value  of  the  rupee  is  2«,,  but  for  some  years  the 
actual  value  has  not  exceeded  Is.  6d.,  and  has  frequently  been 
below  that  figure. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  items  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  1889-90  (revised  estimate)  and  1890-91  (budget 
estimate)  : — 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Heads  of  Revenue 


Land  revenue . 
Opium    . 
Salt 

Stamps  . 
Excise  . 
Provincial      1 

rates    .    .  j 
Customs 
Assessed  taxes 
Forest    . 
Registration  . 
Tribute  . 
Interest  . 
Tost  Oflice.    1 

Telegniph,   |. 

and  Mint    J 
Civil  depart-  \ 

ments    .       ) 
Miscellaneous 
Railways 
Irrigation 
Buildint^s       \ ' 

and  n»ada    J 
Militnry  de-  l 

partiiionts .  / 


1883-90     i     1890-91      j 


FleadB  of 
Expenditure 


A 


Total  revenue 


Rx.       i        Rx.       i 
23,8 17,300  23,874,400;  Interest 
8,546,400   8,203,300,  Kef nnds, 
8,192,500,  8,233,500|     corapensa- 
4,060,500   4,034,900-     tions,  &c.  .  J 
4,837,400   4,844,500iCharges  of     1 

3,345,800,  3.349,400;p;^f^j^i^^^^^ 

1,487,300;  l,5fil,l(K)i     Tele^-raph,   I 

1,567,1001  1.558,700;     and  Mint .  J 

1,446,400'  l,4l4,400iCivilsalaries&c. 

346,700|      345,5001  MisceU.  CiviU 

777,4001      776,200j     charges      .S 

867,700,      789,900  Famine   re-    ^ 

!  lief  and  in-  \ 

surance     .  J 

Railway  con-^ 

struction  .    f 

liailwayRev©-^ 

1,325,500   1,243,000     nueaccount/ 

16,503,300  17,151,400,  rrri<?ation 

1,985,300   2,035,000; Buildings        ^ 

and  roads .  / 


2,339,700   2,423.400 
1,518.700'  1,521,500 


649,200 
1,022,100 


589,400. 
982,600| 


Army 

Defence  works 
Total 

I  Provincial       1^ 
balances    .  / 

84,636.300;84,932,10o|^  chir^^SJ?  I 
reveuue     .        . ) 


1889-90 


Bx. 
4,262,300 

1,790,400 
7,224.100 

2,205,100 

13,282,500 
4,848,700 

605,500 

5,900 

18,406,900 

2,709.300 

5.439,400 

20,933,600 
758,400 


82,474,100 
+  352,500 


82,826,600 

byi^OOgl 


1890-91 


Rx. 
4,296,300 

1.732,600 
8,042,900 

2,328,600 

13,596,800 
4,945,400 

600,000; 

4,800 

19,017,900 

2,739,400J 

5,717,300 

21,505.100 
892,300 


85,41i^,4UU 

-757,700 


84.661,700 
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In  addition  to  the  above  expenditure  a  capital  expenditure 
not  charged  against  revenue  on  railway  and  irrigation  works  is 
set  down  for  1889-90  at  34,618,000  rupees,  and  for  1890-91 
at  37,500,000  rupees. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  three  most 
important  sources  of  the  public  revenue  of  India,  namely,  land, 
opium,  and  salt,  in  the  financial  years  1879  and  1886-90  : — 


Year  ended 
search  31 

Loiid 

Opium 

Salt 

Rx, 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1879 

22,323,808 

9.399,401 

6,941,120 

1886 

22,592,371 

8,942,515 

6,345,128 

1887 

23,055,724 

8.942,976 

6,657,644 

1888 

23,189,2U2 

8,515,462 

6,670.728 

1889 

23.01 6,40i 

8,562,319 

7,676,634 

1890 

23,817.300 

8,546.400 

8,192.500 

The  most  important  source  of  public  income  to  which  rulers 
in  India  have  in  all  ages  looked  is  the  land.  The  land  revenue 
of  India,  as  of  all  Eastern  countries,  may  be  regarded  less  as  a 
tax  on  the  landowners  than  as  the  result  of  a  joint  proprietorship 
in  the  soil,  under  which  the  produce  is  divided  between  the  osten- 
sible proprietors  and  the  State.  For  details  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  different  tenures  of  land  that  prevail  in  India  see  the  Year- 
book for  1886,  p.  799.     See  also  under  Agriculture. 

The  land  revenue  was  contributed  in  1888-89  as  follows  : — 


Administrations 

Rx. 

Admlnirtratlons 

Rx. 

India    .... 

132,609 

Central  Provinces 

630,933 

Bengal. 

3,737,346 

Madras 

.     4,392,212 

Assam  .         .        .        . 

444,483 

Bombay     . 

.     4,274,112 

Punjab  .... 

2,172,722 

Burma 

.     4,298,974 

Xorth-West      Provinces 

and  Oudh . 

5,651,137 

Total    . 

.  23,016,404 

NC3±  in  importance  to  the  land -revenue  as  a  great  .source  of  Indian 
receipts  is  the  income  derived  from  the  opium  monopoly.  The  cultivation 
of  the  poppy  is  prohibited  in  British  India,  except  under  permit  or  licence, 
the  cultivators  being  bound  to  sell  the  produce  to  the  officers  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  a  certain  fixed  price.  It  is  manufactured  or  purified  and 
packed  at  the  Government  factories  of  Patna  and  Qhaziporc,  and  thereafter 
sent  to  Calcutta,  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  to  merchants,  who  export  it 
to  China  and  elsewhere.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  revenue  is  derived 
-  from  the  opium  which  is  manufactured  in  the  native  States  of  Malwa  and 
Gujerat,  on  which  passes  are  given,  at  the  price  of  600  rs.  per  chest,  weighing 
.  140  lbs.  net,  to  merchants  who  wish  to  send  opium  to  the  port  of  Bombay. 
The  poppy  is  not  cultivated  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  nor  in  the  other 
.provinces  of  BritLsb  India,  except  as  a  garden  product.     The  gross  annual 
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revenue  derived  from  opinm  averag-ed  during  each  of  the  ten  years  1880  to 
1889  the  sum  of  Rx.  9,349,749,  and  the  average  net  receipts  during  tlic 
same  period,  Rz.  6,942,962.  In  1855-58  the  net  opium  revenue  averaged 
only  Rx.  4,580,000. 

The  largest  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  for  the  army.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  armed  force  to  uphold  British  rule  in  India  cost  120,000,000 
rupees  in  tlie  year  before  the  great  mutiny,  and  subsequently  rose  to  above 
250,000,000  rupees.  It  was  289,324,970  rupees  (including  113,827,870 
rupees  for  Afghanistan)  in  1880-81 ;  183,694,330  rupees  (including  178,690 
rupees  for  Afghanistan,  and  13,Ofrtj^840  rupees  for  Egypt)  in  1882-83; 
169,638,030  rupees  in  1883-84 ;  in  1886-87. 195,250,420  rupees ;  in  1887-88, 
204,179,340  rupees ;  in  J888-89,  203,018,410  rupees ;  and  in  1889-90, 
209,336,000  rupees.  Tlie  Budget  estimate  for  1890-91  is  215,031,000 
rupees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of  the  public 
debt  of  British  India,  both  that  bearing  and  that  not  bearing  interest,  and 
distinguishing  the  debt  in  India  and  in  Qreat  Britain,  in  each  of  the  finan- 
cial years  1880  and  1885-89 :— 


Year  ended 

Permanent  Debt 

Permanent  Debt 

Unfunded  Debt 

Total 

March  31 

iu  India 

iu  England 

in  India 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1880 

82.872,500 

68,855,556 

8,634,337 

160,362,402 

1885 

93,183,660 

69,271,088 

11,266,746 

174,721,494 

1886 

92,703,982 

73,806,621 

8,013,498 

174,524,101 

1887 

92,6r>3,636 

84,228,177 

8,789,343 

185,671,156 

1888 

98,090,962 

84,140,148 

9,715,833 

191,946,943 

1889 

100,879,742 

95,033,610 

10,7C6,207 

206,619,559 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  each  of  the 
Governments  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1889 :  - 


India  . 

Bengal 

Assiiiu 

Punjab 

N.W.  Provinces  and 

Central  Provinces 

Madras 

Bombay 

Burma 

In  England 

Exchange  . 


UuJh 


Total. 


Revenue 


Rx. 

15,550,845 

19,359,954 

982,258 

6,873,771 

9,386,414 

1,764,612 

10,842,219 

12,724,880 

3,728,257 

330,631 

153,837 


81,696,678 


Expenditure 


Rx, 

19,491,939 
8.940,111 
661,742 
4,633,864 
4,361,272 
1,198,357 
8,171,040 
8,702.345 
3,544.333 

14,983,221 
6,971,436 


81,659,660 


The  municipal  revenues  in  India  are  derived  mainly  from  octroi,  taxes 
on  hou.ses,  lands,  vehicles,  animals,  tolls,  and  assessed  taxes.  The  amount 
of  income  for  1888-S9  for  all  Indian  municipalities  was  Rx.  2,806,462,  and  the 
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expenditure  was  Rx.  5,775,816.    The  following  table  shows  the  amount  for 
t:be  chief  administratioQfl  (in  thousands  of  rupees)  : — 


Mmiioiinlities 

Income 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Municipalities 

Income 

Ezpendi. 
tore 

Bengal      . 
♦  Punjab     . 
[^  N.W.  Provinces. 

6,592 
3,501 
2,967 

9,159 
3,378 
2,992 

Madras    . 
Bombay  , 
Burma     •        • 

2,880 
8,164 
2,778 

3,405 

30,278 

7,238 

Beftnee. 

The  following  table  gives  the  established  strength  of  the 
European  and  J^ative  army  in  British  India — exclusive  cf  native 
artificers  and  followers — for  the  year  1890-91: — 


Corps 

Total 

lEaropcan 
Offlcem 
«  1 

Offloen  a&d  Privates 

•    Total 

European  Abmy. 
Soyal  Artillery  . 

Covalxy 

Boyal  EngineezB 

Infantry 

Invalid  and  Veteran  Establish- 
ment       

St»M  Corps        .... 
General  List,  Cavalry 
CTeneral  List,  Infantry 
Unattached  Officers  . 
Gteneral  Officers  unemployed     . 

Total  European  Army  . 

'Native  Abmy. 

Artillery    .        ..... 

CavaliS* 

Sappers  and  Mirtjrs  .' 
Infantry     .    .    .^       .^       . 

Total  Native  Army 

Total  ^European  and  Native 
Army  . 

494 

261 

254 

1,537 

19 
793 

28 
104 

.2 

35 

12,229 .         ; 
5.418. 

52,164 . 

32 

12,723 

5,679 

254 

'     58,701 

61 
793 

2S 

104 

2 

2S 

8,527 

European 
OAccra 

69,843 

78,370 

Native 
Officers 

Kon-Gom. 
Offlocrs  de 
Friyates 

3.757 

•  23,547 

3,872 

•  113.529 

368 

56 

1,119 

26 

627 

66 

2,041 

3,698 

22,552 

3,T50 

110,869 

1,676 

2,760 

140,369 

•  144,705. 

5,103 

2,760 

210,212 

.  218.076 
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Since  1856,  when  the  Indian  army  consisted  of  40,000  Curo- 
pean  soldiers  and  215,000  natives,  the  numbers  have  chan|;ed  to 
72,000  European  and  1 52,000  native  soldiers  ;  and  the  concentra- 
tion or  mobilisation  of  troops  has  been  greatly  facilitated  ivithiu 
the  empire  or  on  its  frontier.  A  r^;ular  transport  service  now 
exists,  and  a  method  has  been  organised  for  the  supply  of  animal 
carriage,  hospital  servants,  and  other  field  establishments  sufficient 
to  place  a  large  army  promptly  in  the  field. 

The  health  oi  the  Indian  troops  has  been  so  improved  by 
better  barracks,  by  quartering  a  larger  proportion  of  the  European 
soldiers  at  drill  stations,  and  by  attention  to  sanitary  conditions, 
that  the  death  rate,  which  before  the  Mutiny  was  6*9  per  cent,  for 
Europeans,  and  2  for  natives,  has  been  reduced  to  1  '5^and  1'3 
per  cent,  respectively.  There  are  about  20,500  volunteers  of  Euro- 
pean  blood,  17,500  of  whom  were  in  1889  reported  efficient. 

According  to  the  estimates  for  1890-91  the  strength,  of  the 
European  British  army  in  India  for  the  year  was  given  as 
follows  : — 


Bengal 

Bombay 

Madias 


Total 


Cavaliy 


3,786 

631 

1^62 


6,679 


Artill«»y 

7,394 
3,109 
2,220 


12.723 


Bngl- 
necru 


185 
22 

47 


254 


^^^^       JfiT.^-    !      Tocal 


34,464 

9,117 

10,130 

63,701 


493  (  46,322 
217  I  13,096 
262     I  18,949 


962     ,  78,367 


Returns  published  in  1884  show  that  the  various  feudatory  or 
independent  States  of  India  have  armies  numbering  349,835  men, 
and  4,237  guns. 

During  the  year  1888-89  steps  were  taken  to  reorganise  por- 
tions of  the  armies  of  the  native  States,  so  as  to  render  them 
able  to  co-operate  with  the  Imperial  forces.  The  following  con- 
tingents are  being  drilled  and  disciplined  in  the  States  named : — 

Kashmir 

Patiala  • 
Bahawulpnr 
Jhind  • 

Kapurthala 
Fkridkot     . 

BritiAh  officers  were  appointed  to  inspect  these  troops. 

There  are  two  armour-plated  turret-ships  attached  to  the 
Gbyemment  of  India:— The  Abyannia^  4 guns,  2,908  tons,  949 
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Troopi 

Cavalry    lafaniry 

.  4,000 

Maler  Kotla 

60              K.0 

CaTaby 

Infantry 

Bhurtpore  • 

.        800              GOO 

•       600 

1,000 

Camel  corps 

«       160 

300 

Bikanir      . 

•        600 

•       160 

600 

OanJry 

.       160 

600 

Ulwar        . 

•    1,000             600 

.        60 

160 

Jodhpur     , 

•    1.200 
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horse-power ;  and  the  3fagdala,  4  guns,  3,344  tons,  1,436  horse* 
power.  In  1890  there  were  14  ships  of  war  on  the  East  Indi^ 
Station,  and  18  on  the  China  Station. 


Prodnddon  and  Industry. 

The  chief  industry  of  India  has  always  been  agriculture,  but 
it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1870  that  the  Indian  Government 
directed  systematic  attention  to  fostering  and  improving  Indian 
agriculture.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  established  in  every 
province  of  India  a  public  department,  which  collects  and  distri- 
butes early  information  concerning  the  crops,  controls  or  advises 
upon  model  and  experimental  farms,  introduces  new  agricultural 
appliances,  tries  new  staples,  and  is  organising  schools  for  teaching 
the  chemistry  and  science  of  agriculture.  By  these  departments 
Indian  students  of  good  education  have  been  sent  to  Europe  to 
study  at  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  use  of 
manures,  of  rotation  of  crops,  of  fodder  raising  and  storing,  of  new 
staples,  and  of  such  appliances  as  improved  sugar-mills,  that  the 
example  or  teaching  of  the  agricultural  departments  and  their 
agents  is  likely  to  have  useful  effect.  Something  has  also  been 
done  towards  introducing  better  breeds  of  cattle  into  some  pro- 
vinces, and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
the  local  breeds  of  horses,  ponies,  and  mules. 

The  following  table  shows  for  1889  the  amonntof  land  held  direct  from 
Government  in  each  province  of  British  India ;  and  also  the  number  of 
estates,  of  holders,  the  average  area  of  each  estate,  and  its  average  assess- 
ment in  mpees ;  statistics  for  Bengal  are  not  available : — 


Admiolstntioa 


Madras. 

Bombaj 

Coorg    . 

Beiar     • 
[  Central  Frovs. 

Oudh     . 
I  N.W.Provinces 
!  Pan  jab  . 


Lower  Burma 
Upper  Burma 


No.ofBitetai 

Grow  Area 
ofEsUtes 

No-ofHoldm 

Acres 

3.244,478 

48,331,139 

5.042,335 

80,637 

165,265 

17,502 

374,054 

7,819,262 

305,448 

76,921 

49,943,908 

132,408 

11,320 

14,806,553 

154,796 

115,137 

43,839,667 

2,462,127 

36,371 

65,034,935 

3,035,092 

674,909 

7,457,719 

— 

874,085 

4,927,944 

654,561 

98,193 

913,467 

98,233 

Average 

Area  of  eacb 

Estote 


Average     | 
Aaaeasment 


Acres 
14-9 

5 

20-9 

558 

1,308 

381 

1,613 

11 

5-6 

9-3 


18. 

a.   p. 

15 

10  1 

9 

6  5 

17 

15  4 

82 

0  0 

1,260  11  1 

380  16  3 

644 

a  0 

6 

00 

8-6        1 

•         [ 

In  provinces  where  the  zsmindari  tenure  prevails  (t.^.  where  single  pro- 
prietors or  proprietary  brotherhoods  possess  large  estates  of  seveial  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  acres),  the  State  revenue  is  assessed  at  an  aliquot 
fart  (usually  about  one  half)  of  the  ascertained  or  assumed  rental.    The 
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revenue  is  paj'iible  on  each  estate  as  a  whole ;  the  assessment  reiuaiuing 
uncharged  for  the  period  of  settlement.  In  provinces  where  the  rffotwari 
tenure  prevails  {i.e.  where  each  petty  proprietor  holds  directly  from  the 
State,  as  a  rule  cultivates  his  own  land,  and  has  no  landlord  between  him- 
self and  the  Grovernmeut),  the  revenue  is  separately  assessecl  at  an  acreage 
rate  on  each  petty  holding,  and  land  revenue  becomes  payable  at  once  (or 
after  a  short  term  of  grace  in  the  case  of  uncleared  lands)  on  all  exten- 
sions of  cultivation.  The  ryotwari  proprietor  may  throw  up  his  holding,  ctf 
any  portion  of  it,  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  after  reasonable  notice, 
whereas  the  zemindar  or  large  proprietor  engages  to  pay  the  revenue 
assessed  upon  him  throughout  the  term  of  the  settlement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  class  of  tenure  in  each  province : — 


- 

SSemindari  and  Vniage 
Commuuttics 

Ryot^varl 

Area. 

Surveyed 

Acres 

Population 

of  Surveyed 

Area 

Revenue. 
Rupees 

Area. 

Surveyed 

Acres 

54,467,804 

51.190,400 

j  41,685,169 

2,400,306 

1,013,000 

62,364,073 

47,489,223 

25,864,483 

1  11.337,755 

;  available. 

Population 

of  Surveyed 

Area 

Revenue 
Rupees 

N.-W.  Froriuocs  . 
Oudh     .       . 
Punjab . 
Lower  Bar.ua 
Upper  Bur  Ji«i 
Central  Provinces 
Assam  . 
A  jmere. 
Coorg    . 

Madras.       .       . 
Bombay 
Sind      . 
Berar'  , 
Bengal  . 

52.620,963 

15,361,911 

71,371,776 

170,027 

13,675,859 

4,418,093 

731,601 

27,598,376 

32,308,652 
11,387,741 
18,860,437 

1,339.508 

218,066 

7,901,170 

No 

43,160,535 

14,491,369 

24,281,403 

68,075 

162,044 

819,794 

6,097,121 

statistics 

1,988,915 
8,499,283 

178,302 
32,922,376 
13,367,395 
2,413,823 
2,630,018 

— 

7,996,135 

811,533 

5.978,549 

388.025 

44,205,662 

28,284,725 

6,540,275 

6,775,991 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  provinces  (excepting  Bengal), 
'the  total  acraage  over  which  were  grown  the  chief  crops  of  British  India 
in  1888-89,  the  total  area  cultivated  being  134,653,056  acres:— 


Administrations 

Rice 

Wheat 

Other 
Ifood 
Grains 

SuRar 
Cauc 

Tea 

Cotton  ,OilScecl» 

Indigo 

bactio 

Bengftl    .       . 
N-W.Provs.  . 

1 

Statis 

tics  not' availabl  c 

4,318,923 

8,479,279  17,052,358 

990,219 

8,718  1,341,899,   574,835,317,943 

4l,3S.H 

Oudh       .       . 

2,439,228 

1,489,921 

6,433,384 

238,334 

— 

57,770    269,6621  18,843 

13,574 

Punjab    .       . 

6i;),566 

7,371,977 

11,787,458 

891.060 

9,204 

763,7591    891,564  138,344 

ro,5«o 

Lower  Burma. 

4,017,606 

— 

49,790 

6,930 

14 

8,386'      36,7051          55 

ii.si2^ 

Upper  Burma. 

1,605,936 

9,185 

1.186,486 

.        876 

800 

90,8991    233,648!       588 

28,4ii» 

Central  Provs. 

3,785,566 

3,531,941 

4,811,619 

49,650 

— 

674,559 

1,302,523!  •      28 

19,G4y 

Assam     .      . 

1,26^791 

12 

61,665 

19,293 

216,676 

1,093 

156,107 

.  — 

Hi 

Ajmere  • 

758 

9,548 

168,394 

840 

— 

17,418 

17,871 

— 

:o 

Ooorg 

74,499 

— 

1,611 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ICadras    . 

6,28  V^06 

20,860 

18,927,269 

59,858 

5,665 

l,507,556!l,566,935:509,290 

87,860 

Bombay  •       . 

3,239,198 

2,313,930 

17,823.577 

92,281 

— 

3,758,355 

1,796,284    13,187 

57,187 

Berar      .       . 

19,840 

942,029 

2,878,260 

8,842 

.    — 

1.994,767 

534,535 

189 

15,-ttf 

PargaoaKaapor 
Total    » 

90 

2,831 

2,254 

88 

— 

8 

1,142 

— 

— 

36,810,806 

19,170.018 

76,178,935 

1,854,191 

241,077 

9,215,464 

7,381,811 

998,217 

J47.76> 
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Besides  cotton,  other  fibres  occupied  328,733  acres,  only  308  of  which 
grew  jnte.  Coffee  plantations  occnpy  118,262  acres,  of  which  56,094  acres 
were  in  Madras  and  61,996  acres  in  Coorg.  Food  crops,  other  cereals  and 
pulses,  coyer  3,113,023  acres.  In  1888-89  of  the  total  area  cultivated 
(148,806,000  acres),  26,344,000  acres  were  under  irrigation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  agricultural  stock  in  each  of 
the  provinces  in  British  India  in  1888-89 : — 


.^nwiiniirffftHAW 

CowB  and 
Ballocka 

Buffaloes 

Horses  uid 
Foniea 

Mules  and 
Donkeys 

Sheap  and 
Goat* 

Bengal  .        . 
N.W.  ProTin< 
Oudh     . 
Puijab . 
Lower  Bnrmf 
Upper  BimzM 
Central  Provi 
Assam   . 
Ajmere  . 
Coorg    . 
Madias. 
Bombay' 
1  Berar    . 

368 

inces 

} 

13,094,816 

6,58l\l38 

9,289,766 

940,867 

680,688 

170,612 

62,407 

10,892,399 

6,374,142* 

1,694,134 

Not 

3.020,401 

1,092,811 

2,668,726 

687,183 

102,627 

Not 

22,460 

26,038 

.%819,911 

1,778,264 

824.337 

ayailab'd 

333,132 

130,332 

229,943 

9,663 

8,934 

available 

2,476 

691 

41,972 

138,438 

41,448 

278,923 

69,298 

486,206 

916 

4,402 

303 

127,720 

Notavailable 

19,796 

4,276,610 

1,680,323 

6,399,689 

27,813 

8,103 

197,604 

8.101 

11,392,897 

3.170,066 

469,083 

'                   To 

tal 

48,27%967 

12,941,788 

936,819 

971,663 

27,619,178 

^  ExoluslTe  of  Sind,  lor  which  statistics  are  not  available. 

There  were  of  carts,  2,026,066;  ploughs,  10,620,970;  and  boats,  121,496. 

In  1888-89  there  were  54,917  square  miles  of  forest  demarcated  and 
reserved  by  the  State.  The  work  of  demarcating  and  reserving  forest 
tracts  has  been  pushed  on  with  great  vigour  in  recent  years,  and  especi9.11y 
since  1877.  In  that  year  the  demarcated  area  was  only  17,706  square 
miles ;  in  the  following  year  it  was  raised  by  operations  in  the  Central 
Provinces  to  40,425  square  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  reserved  forests  in  1889  in 
square  mUes : — 

Sq.  miles 
Central  Provinces,  19,713 
Ttonibay      .         .  10,236 
Lower  Burma     .    6,111 

There  were  108  cotton  mills  at  work  in  India  in  1888-89,  containing 
22,156  looms  and  2,669,922  spindles,  employing  a  daily  average  number  of 
i»2,126  persons.  The  whole  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  quito 
100,000,000  rupees. 

There  were  26  jute  mills  and  one  hemp  mill  in  March  1889,  employing 
a  daily  aveiRage  number  6f  "69,722  piersons,  with  7,819  looms  and  162,667 
spindles.  The  capital  invested  in  the  joint  stock  mills  is  estimated  at 
34,000,000  rupees.      .    -    .   • 

There  were  four  woollen  mills  at  work  at  the  close  of  1888,  with  (for 
three  mills)  275  looms  and  7,348  spindles. 

There  are  nine  paper  mills. 

The  quantity  of  beer  brewed  during  1889  amounted  to  5,165,138  gallons. 
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Sq.  miles 

8q.  milca 

Bengal        .        .     4,988 

Assam     . 

.     3,447 

Madras       .         .     3,727 

Punjab   . 

.     1,535 

N.W.P.  and  Oudh    3,727 

Berar      . 

,     1,069 
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There  were  117  collieries  in  India  in  1888«  of  which  67  were  bein^ 
worked.    The  annual  output  from  all  the  mines  was  aa  follows  :— 

Tom  Touft  Tons 

1883  .    1,315,976  1885    •    1,294,221  1887    •    1,663,662 

1884  ,     1,397,818  1886    .    1,388,487  1888    .     1,708,848 
The  total  value  of  the  output  in  1888  may  be  estimated  at  5,800,000  Rs. 

The  total  imports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  in  1888-89  amounted  to 
833,478  tons.  The  total  nnmber  of  persons  employed  at  the  mines  is  given 
as  29,301. 

Conunerce. 

The  value  of  the  sea-borne  external  trade  of  India  has  risen  in  the  5fi 
j-cars,  1834-35  to  1888-89,  from  Bx.  14,342,290  to  Rx.  182,119,306,  the  in- 
orease  bein^  nearly  thirteenfold,  making  on  the  average  a  rate  of  21*3  per 
cent,  annusdly.  The  average  rate  of  increase  in  the  trade  during  the  last 
twenty-eight  years  is  shown  below,  the  period  being  divided  into  four 
periods  of  seven  years  each  : — 


Your* 


1861-62  to  1867-68 
1868-69  to  1874-75 
1875-76  to  1881-82 
1882-83  to  1888-89 


Xreange 
Annual 
Imports 


Rx. 
46,664,217 
43,144,965 
53,158,379 
72,768,240 


Arenge 

IiiorcMe 

Increaae 

Annnal 

per  cent  of 

per  cent,  of 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Rx. 

55,247,350 

— 

— 

57,379,611 

-7-34 

3-86 

69,432,191 

23-21 

2100 

89,300,256 

36-2!) 

28-62 

In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1890,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  India 
(])riv:ite  and  Government)  was  as  follows,  in  tens  of  nipees  : — 


Imports 


Merchandise 
Treasure 

Total 


Rx. 
69.197,489 
17,459,601 

86,656,990 


Exports 


Rx. 
103,460,398 
1,907,322 


105,367,720 


The  following  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  total  imports  and  exports  of 
India,  divided  into  merchandise  and  •  treasure '  (bullion  specie),  excluding 
Government  stores  and  Government  treasure,  in  the  fiscal  years  ending 
March  31,  1880,  and  1886-90:— 


Yeart  pndeil 

lUPOBTH 

March  31 

MercIianiUsv 

Treasure 

Total 

Rx. 

1                Rx. 

Rx. 

1880 

39,742,166 

I         11,655,395 

51,397,561 

1886 

51,811,636 

1        16,477,801 

67,289,337 

1887 

58,661,462 

1        11,053,319 

69,714,781 

1888 

62,384,813 

1:5,825,856 

76,210,669 

1889 

66,570.31 « 

13,844,960 

80,415,278 

18JH) 

66.560,120 

17,4.19,301 

84,019,421 
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Years  ended 

'    •                           EXPOUTH  AND  RT!-EXI»0RTS 

Mareli  81 

Treasure 

Totel 

1880 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

,       Rx. 
67,173,158 
83,827,840 
88,428,660 
90,471,462 
96,978,17^ 
103,096,862      -} 

Rx. 
1,928,828 
1,087,837 
1,684,611 
1,513,954 
1,703,497 
1J41,920 

Rx.   - 
69,101,986 
84,915,677 
90,113.171 
91,985.416 
98,681,668 
105,238.782 

Of  the  exports  of  merchandise  in  1889-90,  Rx.  99,101,054  re- 
presented the  products  of  the  country,  Rx.  4,295,808  were 
re-exports  of  foreign  imports. 

The  imports  and  exports,  including  private  treasure,  but  ex- 
cluding Government  stores  and  treasure,  were  distributed  as 
follows  between  the  four  great  commercial  divisions  of  India  in 
1880  and  1886-90  :— 


- 

Bengal 

Burma 

Madras      |      Bombny 

Sind 

Imports : — 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx.     • 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1880 

21.778,651 

3,033,804 

3,699,02B 

22,142,164 

843,92<> 

1886 

22,623,418 

3,436,600 

4,652,065 

34,493,265 

2,184,099 

1887 

24,412,324 

3,762,914 

5,660,569 

32,955,526 

2,923,448 

1888 

24,582,141 

5,719,802 

5,527,176 

37,653,672 

2,727,879 

1889 

27,118,724 

5,011,889 

6,932,605 

38,612,572 

3,739.48S 

1800 

26,314,803 

6,467,762 

6,457,425 

42,292,342 

3.503,989 

Exports ; — 

1880 

30,704,889 

6,712,960 

7,439.087 

23,854,538 

1,391,062 

1886 

33,211,624 

6,780,819 

8,306,568 

32,201.739   4,415,027, 

1887 

36,734,239 

6,686,720 

9,360,551 

35,469,204  |  2.962,4o7 

1888 

37,196,306 

6,633,647 

9,966,^65 

.35,526,003 

2,662,89.-i 

1889 

37,873,741 

6,108,822    10,446,348 

40,363,646 

3,889,111 

1890 

39,806,476 

7,781,542  ill, 594,508 

40,976,131    6,072,433 

The  amount  of  bullion  and  specie,  private  and  Government, 
imported  and  exported,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  for 
the  years  1880  and  1886-90  :— 


Year  ended 

Imports  of 

Imports  of 

Exports  of 

Exports  of 

March  31 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

surer 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1880 

2,060,393 

9,606,002 

299,889 

1,735,?69 

1886 

3,091,641 

12,386,260 

328,606 

779,632 

1887 

2,833,658 

8,219,761 

666,493 

1,064,023 

1888 

3,236,063 

10,589,803 

243,672 

1,361,052 

1889 

3,119,088 

10,725,872 

306,151 

1.479,192 

1890 

6,066,030 

12,388,474 

456,724 

1,460,698 

''he  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  respective  shares 
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which  the  leading  countries  with  which  India  deals  had  in  the  exports 
and  imports  (merchandise  alone)  of  India  in  the  years  ending  March  31« 
J8«9  and  1890:— 


Ooimtrle* 

Exports  of  Indian  Produce 

Imports  into  India  from 

1889 

1890 

1889 

1890 

Br. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

United  Kingdom     . 

36,260,672 

.  37,960,864 

52,676,440 

60,291.140 

China 

14,024,667 

13,801,477 

.1.911,836. 

2,449,601 

France     . 

8,410,444 

7,714,867 

.    914,384 

976,647 

Italy        ..        . 

3,470,113 

4.217,766 

604,797 

510,508 

Straits  Settlements . 

1     4.072,307 

4,536,746 

2,278,413 

2,441,400 

United  Rtates  . 

3,589,266 

3,736,324 

1,040.318. 

1.729,166 

Egypt      .        .   •    . 

3,483,800 

8,869,974 

78,042 

76,898 

Belgium  .    •     .    •     . 

4,663,799 

6.641,048 

.    626,698 

873,827 

Austria    .    •     .         . 

3,040,638 

2,960,484 

.    768,386 

703,716 

Ceylon     . 

1.933,066 

2,196,241 

■    654,379 

632,119 

Auiitralia .         .    •    . 

1.088,260 

1,063,489 

.    294,111 

391,732 

Japan 

1,086,304 

1,216.998 

.      23,835 

28,127 

Germany . 

1.493.278 

2,764,667 

248,016 

663,911 

Mauritius 

•       683,611 

1,016,680 

■  1.675,048- 

1,735.001 

Arabia   -. 

677,904 

826,146 

340,092 

373,670 

Holland   . 

337,187 

368,706 

11,716 

9.469 

Kast  Coast  Africa   . 

410.193 

663,263 

669,760 

419,623 

Persia      .         .    •     . 

■      303,747 

497,102 

780,967 

803,916 

Spain       .        .    ■    . 

•      383.908 

407,076 

8,361 

9.242 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  value  of  the  different  classes 
of  imports  and  of  exports  of  Indian  produce  (private  merchandise  only) 
in  the  years  1889  and  1890  (ending  March  31)  in  tens  of  rupees  : — 


Imports 


1889 


1890 


Exports 


1889 


1890 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Animals,  living 

296,300 

239,708 

112,146 

98,085 

Articles  of  food  and  drink 

7,469,0^*6 

7,866,834 

24,841,910 

26,365,544 

Metals  and  manufactures 
of:— 
Hardware  and  cutlery 

1,102,205 

1.096,191 

9,361 

11,055 

Metals 

4,054,013 

6,706,063 

43,987 

'   52,139 

Machinery  . 

2,316,871 

2.435,386 

.     1T6| 

92 

Bailway  plant  and  stock 

2,493,239 

1,821,337 

.   1 

1 

— 

Chemicals,  drugs,  &c.     . 

1,195,801 

1,280,342 

15,586,4(n 

14,990,462 

Oils         .... 

2,072,825 

2,645,218 

430,306  1 

643,946 

Raw  materials 

4,116,681 

3,724.027 

38,509,911 

44;286,481 

Articles  manufactured  or 

1 

partly  so — 

Yams  and  textile  fabrics 

34,938,408 

33,291,6741 

9,357,463 

9,924,738 

Apparel                .        .  , 

1,243,097 

1,296,894 

112,980 

113,812 

Other  articles      .        .  ' 

5,273,792 

6,167,946 

3,639,034 

3,721,010 

Total 


j  66,670,318   66,660,120   92,642.735^  99X)96,862 
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The  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  value  of  the  leading 
articles  of  private  merchandise  imported  and  exported  (the  produce  of 
India  only — ^that  is,  not  including  re-exports  of  foreign  goods)  in  the  year 
ending  March  31, 1890:— 


Exports 

VhIho       j'                   Importa 

Value 

Rx. 

. 

Rx. 

Bice    .        .        •        . 

10,110,482 

Cotton  manufactures  . 

29,874,060 

Wheat 

6,792,377 

Metals,       hardware  i 
and  cutlery             1 

6,802,253 

Cotton  (raw) 

18,660.934 

„     (manufactured) 

6.745,259  '  Silk  (raw  and  manuf.) 

2,845.159 

Opium 

10,116,936. 

Sugar    (refined   and^ 

2,200,049 

Seeds  (oil  seeds  mainly) 

10,620,693 

unrefined)        .       i 

Hides  and  skins . 

4,524,260 

Woollen  goods    . 

1,455,235 

Jute  (raw)  . 

8,639,861 

Liquors 

1,485,145 

„     (manufactured)  . 

2,791,242 

Railway   plant    andi 
jolling-Btock    .       J 

1,821,337 

Tea      .... 

6.277,650 

Indigo 

3,863,084  1 

Oils     .... 

.  2,646,218 

Other  dyes  and  tans   . 

682,945 ; 

Machineiy  and  MUl) 

2,435.386 

Coffee. 

1,489,872  1 

work        .        .       i 

Wool  (raw) 

1,086,069 

Coal    .        .   .     .   ;    . 

1,308,590 

Spices. 

464,140 

Provisions  .   *    . 

'  1,596,629 

Lac  (excluding  lac  dye) 

488,613 

Apparel     (excluding  j^ 

1,296,394 

Sugar   (refined   anri  t 
unrefined)      .         ) 

<»17  17Q 

hosiery)  .    ,    .       > 

''  '    ;'  Salt     .... 

894,532 

Silk  (raw  and  cocoons) 

.639.545  1  Spices          .    '    . 

852,350 

„  (manufactured)     . 

260,721  J  Glass  .... 

647,127 

Oils     ..        .        .        . 

543,945  !  Drugs  .... 

518,287 

Wood           .        . 

660,696     Paper  .... 

407,595 

Wool  ... 

870,123 '   Umbrellas   . 

314,106 

Provisions  . 

624,458 

Grain  and  Pulse  . 

115,117 

Saltpetre.   . 

411.276 

The  share  of  each  province  in  some  of  the  most  important  exports  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  for  1889-90 : — 


__ 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Slnd 

Madnu 

Bunna      1 

Kx. 

Ri 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Bi.         1 

Rice     . 

2.745,194 

426,446 

30,904 

702,358 

6,205^579  1 

Wheat. 

601,181 

3,:n2,665 

2,878,016 

614 

-        1 

Opium . 

6,372,517 

3,743,419 

— 

— 

Indigo . 

2,490,627 

118,707 

72,716 

1,181,134 

— 

Cotton. 

1,136,886 

14,557,279 

371,720 

2,495,773 

108,277 

Seeds  . 

4,160,368 

4,862,155 

697,691 

999,928 

552  . 

The  gross  amount  of  import  duty  collected  in  1889-90  was  31.249.315 
rupees,  and  export  duty  7,182,821  rupees.  The  largest  import  duty  is 
derived  from  salt,  23,789.888  rupees  in  1889-90 ;  the  export  duty  is  entirely 
on  rice. 

The  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  the  United 
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Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Retoms,  is  showTi  in  the  sub- 
joined table : — 


Exports  from  India 
Importfl  of  BritlsU  produce   . 

1886 

£ 
31.882,665 
29,288,637 

1886 

£ 
32,130.507 
31^^0,242 

1887 

1888 

£ 
30,763,677 
32,530,284 

1880 

£ 
30,520.310 
80,683,209 

£ 
36,109.2<H 
30,956,778 

The  follo\iing  tAble  shows  the  staple  articles  of  export  from  India  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1885-89 : — 


Tear 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Jut« 

Seedn 

Tea 

Rice 

Indigo    1 

1885 
1886 
1887 
19B8 
1889 

£ 

2.880,030 
3,665,120 
4,815,186 
3,063,003 
5,223,808 

£ 
4,668,667 
3,045.033 
3,102,064 
3,069.806 
3,405,284 

8,236.720 
2,900,261 
3,670,253 
3,800,816 
6,403,661 

£ 
i,187,84» 
3,037,444 
2,843,562 
3,402,640 
8,618,080 

£ 

3,782.884 
4487,672 
4,211,051 
4,426,606 
4,665,486 

ISlI 

£ 

1,833,568 
1,683,206 
1,447,H68 
1,466,740 
1,612,684 

Other  articles  axe :  leather,  of  the  value  of  1,970,636Z. ;  untanned 
hides,  952,353/. ;  coffee,  530,854/. ;  wool,  1,012,8542.  in  1889. 

The  chief  articles  of  British  produce  imported  into  India  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Year 

Cotton  Manu- 
factures 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
16,739,911 
18,726,766 
16,721,960 
18,530,641 
17,678,634 

Cotton  Yarn' 

I 


Iron 


Copper     I  Hachinerjr 


£  I  £  .  £  '  £ 
2.278.404  I  2,871,993  ]  l,lo(»,631  ;  1,673,301 
2,471,142  I  2,692,744  ;  971,788  1,445,202 
2,516,677  .  3,226,036  I  9 1 9,738  ;  1 ,683,231 
2,71 1,844  '.  3,178,779  I  295,505  '  2,038,966 
2,250,292  j  2,819,062  |  761,900  1,964,556 


Woollens 


581,252  I 
585,431  I 
552,172  I 
520,812 
462,036 


The  commerce  between  India  and  Great  Britain  was  divided  as  follows 
in  1889  :— 


Bombay  and  Sind 
Madias  •  • 
Bengal  •  * 
Banna         «  '     • 


Imports  from 


£ 

10,558.313 

4,836,323 

1,849,917 

2.304,651 

36,109,204 


Exports  to 


12,718,517 
3,294,664 

13,214,268 
1,728,329 


30,955,778 
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The  following  figiares  show  the  actual  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  seven  largest  ports  in  merchandise  only,  imports  and  exports  (including 
re-exports),  during  the  last  five  years,  in  thousands  of  rupees ; — 


— 

1886-86 

1886-67 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889>»u 

Bombay 

532,643. 

676,528 

696,546 

662,923 

657,480 

Calcutta    . 

520.041 

577,721 

589,558 

622,882 

631,124 

Rangoon    . 

74,997 

79.631 

98,977 

93,100 

108,937 

Madras 

73,674 

85,208 

88,001 

92,967 

103,393 

Kar&chi     . 

65,140 

67,054 

61,868 

73,772 

84.057 

Tuticorin  . 

10,951 

14,266 

16,139 

16,551 

22.647 

Chittagong 

8,294 

9,695 

12,670 

11,361 

15,126 

Of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  663,773,853  rupees  in  value  came 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  of  the  exports  672,271,909  rupees  in  valoe 
went  through  the  Suez  CanaL 

In  addition  to  the  sea-borne  trade  as  above  there  is  a  considerable 
trans-frontier  land-trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  value,  in  rupee*, 
of  the  land-trade  (excluding  treasure,  the  figures  for  which  are  untrust- 
worthy), during  three  years  ending  March  31 :—      . 


Rs.  Imports     1     Rs.  Exports 

Rs.  Total 

1888 
1889 
1890 

37,126,000    ;    47,780,000 
37,154,000    !    44,801,000 
36,063,000    1    49,305,600 

84,906,000 
81,955,000 
84,368.000 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  (excluding  treasure), 
in  tens  of  rupees,  with  the  leading  trans-frontier  countries  in  the  last  three 
years  ending  March  31,  1890 : — 


LnsBela 
Khelat . 
S.  Afghanistan 
Sewestan  . 
Eabnl  . 
Bajaur . 
Kashmir 


Thibet. 
Nepal  . 
Karenni 
Shan  States. 
2iinime.       • 
Biam    . 


Imports  from 


Exports  to 


Rx. 

47,400 

53,800 
266,200 

43,400 
237,600 

39,300 
637,300 

83,500 

73,200 

1,644,000 

347,100 

25,100 
240,300 

26,900 


1889 


1890   I   1888     1888 


i 


Rx. 

44,200 

60,000 
845,500 

62,100 
187,300 

34,200 
602,300 

28,600 

90,400 

1,388,100 

522,600 

19,000 
324.300 

25,900 


Rx. 

32,800 

39,900 
299,700 

64,000 
325,300 

76,700 
*78,700 

24,500 

101.400 

1,488,900 

76,200 

85,300 
146,800 

49,900 


Rx. 

28,500 

43,800 

2,077,900 
67,200 
674,900 
57,600 
626,800 
31,700 
60,300 

1,120.100 
32,400 
48,600 
24,600 
26,300 


Rx. 

24,200 

39,600 

1,934,400 
68.900 
626,800 
49,100 
486,600 
29,900 
46,200 

1,100,900 
19,700 
27,700 
40,000 
24,300 


Rx. 

29,111* 

S5,5«»i 

l,764.oec 

75,40L» 
r96.ftOL\ 

89.700; 
663,800 

25,300, 

40,100 
1,158,») 

34.901) 
119.SO0 

42,600 

S4,9C0 


The  total  value  of  the  coasting  trade  in  1889-90  wa«  692,1 10,000  rupees  in 
imports  and  exports,  apart  from  Govemmexit  stosesand  Goitemment  treasure. 

Shipping  and  Hav^tion. 

The  following  table  shows  for  five  years  the  number  and  tomiage  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  which  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in 
ritish  India : — 
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The  following  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  which 
entered  and  cleared  Indian  ports  vid  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  jears 
indicated : — 


-- 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1871-72 
1880-81 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 

212 
686 
726 
784 
755 
6771 

234,782 
1,018,103 
1,310,269 
1,407,997 
1,408,331 
1,331,767 

208 
773 
945 
949 
967 
931 

229,416 
1,115,769 
1,636,381 
1,637,738 
1.735,626 
1,723,597 

420 
1,459 
1,671 
1,733 
1,722 
1,608 

464,198 
2,133,872 
2.946,650 
3,04o,73."3 
3,143,957 
3,055,364 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  with  cargoes  in  the  interportal 
trade  in  1888-89  was  119,486  of  8,917,718  tons;  in  1889-90,  115,861  of 
9,259,321  tons;  and  cleared,  1888-89,  116,540  of  8,840,652  tons;  in  1889- 
90,  112,477  of  9,169,343  tons. 

For  the  year  1889-90,  106  vessels  of  3,066  tonnage  were  built  at  Indian 
ports ;  80  of  the  vessels  in  Bombay,  and  20  in  Madras.  The  follow! nj; 
table  compares  the  number  and  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  built  and  of  thoso 
first  registered  at  Indian  ports  for  six  years : — 


Built     . 
Regfsternd 


1885 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 


6,173 
9,336 


1886 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 

4,44)5 
7,718 


1887 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 


4,311    116 
8,765    166 


No. 


Ton- 
nage 


4,303 
10,146 


1889 


No. 


Ton- 
luige 


4,781 
13,276 


1890 


jnage 


106  ;  3.006 
160  ;  8,591  • 


Internal  Commnnications. 

The  progress  effected  with  snch  works  of  improvement  as  roads,  canals, 
and  railways,  during  the  thirty-two  years  of  Her  Majesty's  rule,  has  been 
much  greater  than  during  the  preceding  century. 

There  is  a  great  network  of  main  and  district  roads  through  British 
India,  now  generally  looked  after  by  local  bodies. 

The  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Indus,  and  the  Irawadi,  with  some  of 
their  branches,  are  largely  used  for  inland  traffic.  In  Southern  India, 
especially,  canals  are  an  Important  means  of  communicatioiL  Bailways^ 
however,  are  now  rapidly  spreading  all  over  the  Peninsula. 

I.  Bailwats. 

The  rate  of  progress  in  each  of  the  last  twelve  years  in  opening  out 
railway  communications  in  India  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
figures  :«- 
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Kilea  01  en 
1878-79     8,212 
1879-80    8.492 
1880-81     9.308 


]£iles  open 
1881-82     9,892 
1882-83    10,145 
1883-84    10,828 


Miles  open 
1884-85  12,000 
1885-86  12,375 
1886-87     13,385 


Miles  open 
1887-88  14,377 
1888-89  15,241 
1889-90    16,095 


The  capital  expended  directly  by  the  State  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  1889  upon  railways  was  Rs.  1,229,496,927  against  Rs.  1,120,106,776  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1888,  while  that  expended  by  companies  at 
the  same  dates  was  respectively  Rs.  829,796,707  and  Rs.  806,919,877.  This 
does  not  include  expenditure  in  native  States,  which  was  Els.  73,744,938 
and  Rs.  62,365,740  to  the  end  of  1889  and  1888  respectively.  The  gross 
earnings  on  all  railways  during  1889  (inclusive  of  steamboat  services,  but 
exclusive  of  the  West  of  India  Portuguese  Railway)  amounted  to, 
Es.  204,936,629  against  Rs.  197,644,749  during  1888.  During  1889  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  110,402,383,  the  coaching  earnings  being 
Es.  68,986,147,  and  the  passenger  mileage  4,673,304,103;  while  during 
1888,  108,156,013  passengers  were  carried,  the  coaching  earnings  being 
Rs.  64,350,321  and  passenger  mileage  4,349,054,980  miles. 

The  aggregate  toimage  of  goods,  material,  and  live  stock  carried  was 
22,155.164  tons  which  earned  Rs.  130,266,102,  the  ton  mileage  being 
3.639.462,392.  In  1888  the  totals  were  22,393,202  tons,  with  an  earning  of 
Rs.  127,903,904,  and  a  ton  mileage  of  3,576,997,334. 

The  total  working  expenses  amounted  in  1889  to  Rs.  103,774,007,  or 
50-64  i>er  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings,  as  compared  with  Rs.  9,87,43,474,  or 
49-96  per  cent.,  in  1888. 

The  net  earnings  realised  were  Rs.  101,162,622  against  Rs.  98,901,275 
in  1 88^.  giving  a  return  on  the  capital  expenditure  on  open  lines,  including 
.steamboat  services  and  suspense  accounts,  of  4*93  per  cent,  against  6*12 
per  cent,  in  the  previous  year. 


n.  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 

In  1889  there  were  17,600  post-offices  and  boxes,  against  750  in  1856. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1889,  the  number  of  letters,  post* 
cards,  and  money-orders  which  passed  through  the  post-offices  of  British 
India  was  260,628,110;  of  newspapers  22,696,378;  of  parcels  1,797,705; 
and  of  packets  8,102,035,  being  a  total  of  293,224,228.  The  following  table 
gives  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers.  Sec,  carried,  and  the  number  of 
offices  and  receiving  houses,  together  with  the  total  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture (in  tens  of  rupees),  of  the  Post  Office  in  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
1885  to  1889:— 


Tew  ended 

Komberof  Letters, 

Post  Offices 

and  Letter. 

Boxes 

Total 

Total 

March  31 

Newspapers,  iso. 

Berenuc 

Ezpenditor* 

Nnmber 

Rx. 

Bx. 

1885 

220,338,273 

15,219 

986,576 

1.011,265 

1886 

243,083,216 

15,905 

1,113,086 

1,302,604 

1887 

259,570,861 

16,483 

1,157,878 

1,353,863 

1888 

274,898,622 

16,967 

1,214,196 

1,376,215 

1889 

293,224,828 

17,600 

1,281,540 

1,342,452 
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fiscal  year  ending  March  1870,  the  mails  travelled  over  50, 
which  total  40,586  miles  was  done  by  boats  and  •  runners  ' ;  5, 
carts  and  on  horseback;  and  4,235  miles  by  railways.  In 
r  ending:  March  31,  1889,  the  mails  travelled  over  68,026  mile! 
al  48,977  miles  was  done  by  boats  and  *  runners  ' ;  3,976  mile 
on  horseback ;  and  15,073  miles  by  railways, 
ollowing  table  refers  to  the  Government  telegraphs  in  India 
>f  the  Indo-European  telegraph  through  the  Persian  Gulf 


Bd 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Rerenue 

Revenue 

Number  ( 

I 

Miles  of  Wire 

MDesof  Line 

Receipts 

Charges 

PaidMenai 

Rx. 

Rr. 

74,946 

25,253 

570,552 

788,435 

2,018,09 

81.396 

27,425 

628,484 

872,761 

2,289,93 

86,890 

30,034 

692,747 

714,464 

2,516.83 

93,517 

31,894 

763,886 

786,627 

2,807,6l 

96,654 

33,462 

742,148 

704,092 

2,983,15 

were  797  telegraph  offices  on  March  31,  1889. 


Money  and  Credit 

'eat  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has,  during  the  last  fifteen  ye 
task  of  administering  Indian  finances  more  difficult  than  j 
ibout  fifteen  millions  sterling  has  to  be  spent  in  Great  Britain 
t  India,  and  this  has  to  be  paid  in  gold,  while  the  Indian  reven 
\  in  silver.  Thus  Rx.  22,500,000  must  be  paid  instead 
[),000,  when  the  rupee  is  worth  only  1*.  id.  instead  of  2#. 
►tal  value  of'  the  silver  and  copper  coined  in  British  India  fr 
)89  inclusive  has  been  Rx.  206,260,183;  the  heaWest  coinage 
yesLT  being  Rx.  16,329,000  during  1877-78,  when  the  last  gn 
jcurred. 

irrency  of  India  is  chiefly  silver,  and  the  amount  of  money  coin 
is  large.  In  the  five  financial  years  from  1885  to  1889,  the  val 
f  rupees)  of  the  money  coined  at  the  two  Indian  mints  (Oalcul 
lay)  was  as  follows : — 


BhSl 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

ToUl 

Rx. 
12,965 
22,586 

22,6D9 

Rx. 
.5,794,232 
10,285,667 

4,616,536 
10,788,425 

7,282,254 

Rx. 
105,471 
81,361 
117,128 
170,337 
101,604 

Rx. 

6,912,668 
10.389,613 

4,733,664 
10,958,762 

7,406,367 

ly  16,  1861,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Goyemmcnt  of  India  pr 
the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  through  a  Grovemment  depaitme 
Issue,  by  means  of  promissory  notes.    Circles  of  issue  were  est 
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blished  from  time  to  time,  as  fonnd  necest^arj,  and  the  notes  were  made 
legal  tender  within  the  circle  for  which  they  were  ii>sued,  and  reiidered 
payable  at  the  phiceof  issue,  and  also  at  the  capital  city  of  the  Presidency. 
There  are  now^  eight  circles  of  issne,  each  of  which  gives  in  exchange  for 
money  notes  ranging  from  5  rupees  to  10,000  rupees  in  value. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31, 1863,  the  total  value  of  notes  in  circulation 
was  49,260,000  rupees. 

The  following  were  the  total  values  of  notes  in  circulation  (tii  tens  of 
rupees)  on  Marcli  31  in  each  year,  from  1884  to  1889 : — 


Ri. 

Tlx. 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

.  13,386,926 
.  14,540,727 
.  14,710,203 

1887  . 
1MH8   . 
1889  . 

.  14,201,095 
.  16,162,329 
.  15,737,814 

More  than  two-thinls  of  the  total  note  circulation  is  in  the  currency 
circles  of  Calcuttsi  and  Bombay. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  N-arious  Government  l)anks 
in  India  for  five  years.  These  banks  arc  divided  into  Presidency  Ixinks 
(3),  Railwav  banks  (12),  Post  Office  banks  (5,966),  and  Militiiry  banka 
(170)  m  1887-88:— 


—        Bank£ 


1W<7-K8  ' 


5,859 
6,197 
6.230 
6.101 
6.236 


Xativc  Depositors 


No. 


'    Balance  at 
end  of  Year 


I  i    R«. 

,  190,667  i  3.51.93,828 

207,070  3,79,46,308 

230.222  4,36,29,532 

I  S6C,30K  5,09,92,721 

.112,722  I    6,93,63,159 


European  or  Kurodian 
I  Depositors 


No. 


52,370 
55,813 
58,843 
65,403 
70,249 


Balance  at 
end  of  Year 


R8. 
1,17,85,886 
1,25,24,385 
1,36,85,773 
1,47,84,654 
1,56,37,549 


Total 


Depositors 


Balance  at 
end  of  Year 


IlH. 

243,037  I  4,69,79,713 

262,883  5,0(,70.693 

289,065  5.73,15,305 

331,711  6.57,77,875 

382,971  7,50,00,708 


Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnret. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  India,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
jure  nominally  :— 

Money. 
The  Pie «     i  Farthing. 

3  „     .        .        .   «   1  Pice      .        .        •  ■   ^i  Farthings. 

4  Pice,  or  12  Pie  .  -   1  Anna    .  -  =^  H  Pence. 
16  Annas        .        .  *=   1  Unpee  .  .  «  2    Shillings. 
16  Jlvjfees       .        .  »  1  Gold  Mohur .        .  »  12.  I2#. 

The  rclatiTC  value  of  the  money  of  India  and  England  flnctnates  with 
the  price  of  silver ;  thus,  a  rupee  has  been  worth  2#.  2J.,  and  for  some 
years  was  1$.  7d.,  but  for  the  past  three  years  (December  1890)  hh» 
averaged  U.  ^d.     The  anna  is  equal  to  Id.  at  present. 

The  sum  of  100,000  rupees  ii  called  a  *  lac,*  and  of  10,000,000  a  *  crore ' 
of  mpeos. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 
The  Maund  of  Bengal  of  40  »eeri  .        .  =  82  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
t»  jt         Bombay . 


Madras 
H    Candy ^  of  20  maund$ 
n    Tola 
ff    Ouz  of  Bengal 


28  lbs. 

25  lbs. 

24-3  bushels. 

IHOgr. 

36  inches. 


An  Act  *  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  uniform  systen 
ight^  and  measures  of  capacity  throughout  British  India  *  was  pai 

the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  in  1871.  The  Act  onl< 
t.  2.  *  The  primary  standard  of  weight  shall  be  called  a  aeer^  and  shal 
weight  of  metal  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  India^  eq 
en  weighed  in  a  vacuum,  to  the  weight  known  in  France  as  the  \ 
irame,'  ~  2-205  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Art.  3.  'The  units  of  weijarht 
asures  of  capacity  shall  be,  for  weights,  the  said  ser ;  for  meajjiire 
)acity,  a  measure  containing  one  such  ser  of  water  at  its  mariii 
isity,  weighed  in  a  vacuum.*  *  Unless  it  be  otherwise  ordered,  the  .* 
isipns  of  all  such  weights  and  measures  of  capacity  shall  be  expres 
lecimal  parts.' 

StatUtical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  eonoeming  India 

1.  Official  Publications. 

LccoiinU  relating  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India  for  lii89.  Calcntta.  1 
Ldministration  Iteport  on  the  Railways  iu  India  for  1889-90,  By  Col.  L.  Conway  G^n 
ctor-GeneraL    Calcutta,  1890. 

Ldministmtion  Re|K>rt8  of  the  varions  Provinces.    Anmial. 

WcMson  (Sir  (niarRx'  U.).  A  collection  of  Treaties,  &c.,  relating  to  India  and  nei^hboa 
itricH.    2!id  c<lit.    7  vols.    Calcutta,  1876. 

Lunuol  Statoincnt  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India  with  Foreign  Ount 
of  the  Coasting  Trade  between  the  several  Prcsidenciea,  together  Mrith  l(iacellan> 
istica  relntiiig  to  the  Foreign  Trade  of  British  India,  from  various  periods  to  1®! 
.4.    Calcuttji,  1890. 

Jolonial  aiul  Indian  Exhibition,  188G.    Special  Catalogue  of  Exhibits.    London,  1888. 
JorrcsponiitMiec  re-^pocting  the  Belations  between  the  British  Government  and   tlia 
tianiHtan  since  the  Accession  of  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  Khan.    Fol.    London,  1879-87. 
East  India:  (1)  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  1888-89,  and  Estimate  for  188»-«»: 
mcial  Statement,  1889-90,  1890-91 ;  (3)  Home  Accounts ;  (4)  Net  Revenue  and  Expe 
;  (6)  Public  Works  Expenditure ;  (6)  Loans  raised  in  India.    London,  1890. 
^nancc  and  Revenue  Accoimts ;  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics  relating  to  the  Fiiuuice 
ish  India.    Part  L    Revenues,  Charges,  and  other  Cash  Transactions  of  British  In 

Calcutta,  1890. 
finance  and  Revenue  Accounts :  Fart  II.    Revenues  and  Charges  of  each  Preddeocj 
ri&oa    FoL    Calcutta,  1890. 

finance  and  Revenue  Accounts :  Part  UL    Revenues  and  Cimrgee,  Statistior  for 
linistration  of  Rerenue,  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics.    FoL   Calcutta,  1890. 
General  List  of  the  Native  Chiefs  of  India,  with  Memoranda  prepared  for  H.TIH. 
ice  of  Wales.    3  vols.    Calcutta,  1875. 

lunUr  (Dr.  W.  W.),  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal  30  vols.  London,  1877.  Statist 
ount  of  Assam.    2  roLs.    London,  1879. 

Iwfiter  (Dr.  W.  W.),  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.    2nd  edit.    14  vols.    1886-87. 
judian  Army  apd  Civil  Service  List.    Issued  by  pormission  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
alnOounciL    8.    I/ondon,  1890. 

Cap,  with  Classified  Index,  of  Indian  State  Railways.    London,  1883. 
bHpext  of  the  densus  of  British  India  taken  on  Februaiy  17, 1881.    3  voU.    LondoB,  181 
t^Hs  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surveys  of  India  up  to  1888-89.    Calcutta,  1890. 
kinros  of  ^he  j^gricultural  Statistics  of  British  India,  1888-89.    Calcutta,  1890. 
\xrHem  of  the  Accounts  of  the  sea-borne  Foreign  Trade  of  British  India  for  the  year  end 
sh  31, 1890.    Sinda,18M). 

itmi^mont  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India  durinft  i 
1883-83  (including  the  decade  of  1874-83).  Two  parts.  FoL  London,  1883i  Tbe  sa 
888-«9.    London,  1690. 
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Statijtical  Abstract  for  the  neviiral  Colonial  and  other  Poaaesaioiu  of  the  United  King-- 
a  in  each  year  from  1876  to  1880.    No.  XXVI.    8.    London,  1890. 

AbatisBCfe  xelating  to  British  India  from  187»-80  to  188»-99.     Ka  XZIL    8. 
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DEPENDENT  STATES, 
To  some  extent  dependent  on,  or  feudatory  to,  India,  are  the 
two  border  States  of  Baluchistan  and  Sikkim. 

BALUGHI8TAV. 

A  country  in  Southern  Central  Asia,  lying  approximately  bccwceD  lat.  25^ 
and  32°  N.,  and  between  long.  61°  and  70°  E. ;  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W. 
aboat  650  miles;  breadth  about  450.  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Afghan- 
istan! on  the  E.  by  British  India,  on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  W. 
by  Persia.  Includes  (1)  Independent  Baluchistan;  (2)  Quetta  and  the 
Bolan,  administered  on  the  Khan*s  behalf  by  the  British  Government ; 
(3))  British  Baluchistan;  (4)  certain  Afghan  and  Baluch  tribes  on  the 
Indian  frontier. 

'  The  reigning  sovereign  is  Mir  Khudadad  Khan,  Khan  of  Elalat,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  in  June  1857;  bom  1841;  eldest  son,  Mir  Muhammad 
Khan. 

Khans  op  Kalat  since  1700. 


AbduUa  Khan. 
Muhabbat  Khan. 
Nasir  Khan  I.,  1765-1795. 
Mahmud  Khan. 


Mibrab  Khan,  1819-1840. 
Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  abdicated. 
Nasir  Khan  II.,  1840>1857. 
Khudadad  Khan,  reigning. 


The  power  of  the  Brahui  Khans  of  Kalat  was  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  hill  chief  named  Kambar.  Called  in  to 
protect  the  Hindu  Raja  of  Kalat  against  marauders  from  the  east,  Kamba? 
first  expelled  these  invaders  and  then  overthrew  the  Hindu  dynasty.  His- 
snccessors  gradually  made  themselves  supreme  from  Kalat  to  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  about  1740  Abdulla  Khan,  the  fourth  Brahui  Khan  of  Kalat,  was 
acknowledged  as  chief  of  Baluchistan  by  Nadir  Shah.  The  dij$trict-s  of 
Quetta  and  Mustung  were  granted  to  AbduUa's  son,  Nasir  Khan  I.,  by 
4hmcd  Shah,  the  Durani  King  of  Afghanistan.  Nasir  Khan*s  grandson, 
Mehrab  Khan,  was  killed  in  the  storming  of  Kalat  by  a  British  force  in 
1839.  His  son,  Nasir  Khan  II.,  was  acknowledged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1841 ;  and  in  1854  a  treaty  was  executed  with  him,  under  the 
terms  of  which  he  received  a  yearly  subsidy  of  50,000  rupees.  Nasir  Khan 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Khudadad  Khan,  now  reigning,  with  whon^ 
a  fresh  treaty  was  concluded  in  December  1876,  by  which  the  subsidy  was 
raised  to  100,000  rupees  a  year.  The  Khan  also  made  over  the  district  of 
Quetta  to  be  administered  by  British  officers,  at  first  receiving  the  surplus 
revenue,  but  since  1882  an  annual  quit-rent  of  ?6,000  rux>ee8.  He  also  re- 
ceives 30,000  rupees  per  annum,  as  compensation  for  his  right  to  levy  tran- 
sit dues  on  merchandise  in  the  Bolan  Pass. 

The  Khan  of  Kalat  is  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  chiefs  but  his 
powers  cannot  be  precisely  defined.  In  all  important  matters  he  is 
amenable  to  the  advice  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Balu- 
chistan, who  also  arbitrates  in  disputes  between  the  Khan  and  minor  chiefs. 

The  area  of  Baluchistan  is  about  130,000  square  miles.  Tliis  includes 
(1)  the  greater  part  of  Baluchistan  ruled  by  a  confederation  of  chiefs  under 
tk«  suzerainty  of  the  Khan  of  Kalat ;  (2)  the  districts  of  Quetta  and  the 
3oUn  administered  on  the  Khan*s  behalf  by  British  officials ;  (3)  the  as- 
signed districts  of  Piahin,  Shorarud,  Kach,  Kawas,  Hamai,  Sibi,  and  Thnll- 
Chotiali,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Afghanistan,  and  are  now  dircotly 
under  British  rule ;  (4)  the  Afghan  tribes  between  the  Ameer's  territoiy  and 
India ;  and  (5)  the  Baluch  tribes,  knowu  as  Murris  and  Buq^iis.  Total  popu> 
^-•tion  of  Baluchistan  (British  and  Independent)  about  SQpiOC^^'JiJe  nomad 
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Ba]nchis  arc  the  most  widely  spread  race,  the  Brahnis  of  the  eastern 
plateau  being  the  dominant  race. 

During  the  year  1888-89  the  district  of  Khetran  was  brought  under 
British  control;  and  more  recently  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish 
British  influence  and  authority  in  the  country  between  the  Zhob  Yalley  and 
4 he  Oomul  Pass. 

The  principal  towns  are  Ealat  Cthe  capital),  Quetta,  which  is  already 
much  larger  than  Kalat,  Mastung,  Eosdar,  Bela,  Kej,  Bagh,  D^ar.  Oandava, 
8oDmiani.  The  religion  is  Mahbmedan.  Th^  only  Hindoos  are  shopkeepers 
and  those  who  have  come  to  Quetta  for  trade,  labour,  kc. 

There  is  no  standing  army,  with  the  exception  of  about  1,200  men  kept 
up  by  the  Khan ;  His  Highness  could  perhaps  assemble,  at  an  emergency, 
10,000  irr^ular  tribal  levies,  indifferently  armed.  The  fortifications  recently 
erected  by  the  Indian  Government  lie  within  the  territory  under  British 
administration.  The  numerous  forts  scattered  about  independent  Balu- 
chistan could  offer  no  resistance  against  artillery. 

The  Khan  of  Kalat's  revenue  consists  of  his  subsidy  from  the  Indian 
Government  of  100,000  rupees  a  year,  his  quit-rent  of  25,000  rapees  for  the 
<2netta  district,  and  a  share  in  the  agricultural  produce  taken  from  the 
inferior  cultivators  in  Independent  Baluchistan.  The  last  source  of  revenue 
varies  considerably.    In  a  good  year  it  might  bo  worth  600,000  rupees. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Baluchistan  is  limited,  owing  to  the  scanty 
and  uncertain  rainfall ;  but  most  of  the  crops  grown  in  India  may  be  found 
in  the  country.  Coal  has  also  been  found  in  several  places.  At  Khost,  on 
the  Sind-Pishin  Railway,  it  has  been  successfully  worked  for  some  ycai  s 
past.  Baluchistan  is  an  immense  camel-grazing  country.  Local  manu- 
factures are  unimportsnt,  being  confined  to  a  few  matchlocks  and  other 
weapons.  The  nomad  tribes  make  for  themselves  rough  blankets  and  rugs. 
The  chief  exports  arc  wool,  hides,  madder,  dried  fruit,  bdellium,  tobacco, 
and  dates.  In  1889-90  the  exports  to  British  India  were  valued  at 
399,000  rupees,  and  t  he  imports  from  British  India  at  355,000  rupees. 

The  country  through  which  the  Bolan  and  Sind-Pishin  Railways  is  run 
-under  British  administration.  Elsewhere  camels  serve  as  the  chief  means 
ot  transport.  There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  to  Quetta,  and  the  submarine 
cable  from  Karachi  to  the  Persian  Gulf  touches  at  Gwadar. 

See  *The  Onuntry  of  Balnchiston/  by  A  W.  Huffhefl,  London,  1R77.  The  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Riwident.  *  Travels  in  Balachifltan  and  Siude^*  by  Sir  H.  Pottingor,  Ix)ndoii, 
liri<L  'Unexplored  Baluchistan/ by  £.  A.  Floyer,  London,  1882.  WanderlnKti  lu  Balu- 
chiatao,'  by  General  Sir  C.  ilacGregor,  London,  1882,  Tlie  Administration  Ue^iort  of  the 
Balnehiston  Aprencj-  for  1887-«8,  Calcntta,  1890.  '  AcrOM  the  Bonier,  or  Pathan  and  Biloch,' 
by  &  &  OUrer,  London,  Vm. 

fllXKDi. 

An  Indian  feudatory  State  in  the  jaimalaya.«*t  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Tibet  proi)er,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tibetan  district  of  Chnmbi,  on  the  S.  by  the 
British  district  of  Darjeeling,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nepaul.  Extreme  length 
from  N.  to  B.  70  miles ;  extreme  breadth  50  miles. 

:  The  political  relations  of  the  Kngli^  With  Sikkim  date  from  18 1 4,  when 
the  Indian  Government,  being  at  war  with  Nepaul,  entcn  d  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Maharajah  of  Sikkim.  At  tbe'close  of  the  war  a  giant  of  territory 
was  made  to  the  Maharajah,  and  he  also  received  a  guarantee  of  British 
protection.  In  1836  he  ceded  Darjeeling  and  was  given  in  return  an  allow- 
ance of  6,000  rupees  a  year.  In  1850  this  allowance  was  forfeited  as  a 
punishment  for  an  outrage  on  two  English  travellers.  In  1860  troops  were 
^nt  into  Sikkim  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Britihh  subjects  kidnapped 
from  Bengal ;  and  a  new  treaty  was  signed  in  lSr>l,  by  which  the  Maliarajah 
undertook  to  keep  open  a  trade  route  to  Ti^et,  to  protect  travellers,  to 
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reside  at  least  nine  months  in  every  year  within  his  own  dominions,  and  to 
allow  no  armed  force  belonging  to  another  country  to  pass  through  Sikkim 
without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Oovemmcht.  His  allowance  was  at  the 
same  time  restored  as  an  act  of  grace,  and  vfus  increased  to  Rs.  9,000  a 
year,  being  further  increased  a  few  years  later  to  Rs.  12,000. 

In  July  1886  the  Maharajah  allowed  a  party  of  Tibetans  to  enter  his 
dominions  and  to  build  a  fort  at  Lingtu ;  and  as  he  furthermore  contra- 
yened  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  residing  all  the  year  round  in  Tibetan 
territory,  his  allowance  was  stepped,  and  a' British  force  was  sent  in  March 
1888  to  expel  the  Tibetan  troops.  The  intruders  were  ejected,  and  after  a 
time  the  Maharajah  returned  to  his  allegiance.  At  the  same  time  negoti- 
ations were  entered  into  with  the  Chinese  Government  (to  which  Tibet  is 
tributary);  and  in  March  1889  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Viceroy  of 
India  and  the  Chinese  representative,  by  which  the  British  protectorate 
over  Sikkim  is  recognised  by  China.  The  treaty  (ratified  by  Queen  Victoria 
on  August  17,  1890)  also  detJares  that  the  British  Ckiveniment  has  direct 
and  exclusive  control  over  the  internal  administration  and  foreign  relations 
of  Sikkim. 

A  British  officer  has  been  appointed  to  advi.se  the  Maharajah  and  his 
council,  and  to  reorganise  the  administration. 

Area,  2,600  square  miles.  Population,  8,000  or  more.  The  people  are 
known  to  their  Goorkha  neighbours  as  Lepchas,  but  call  themselves  Bong. 

Principal  towns,  Tumlong  and  Gantok. 

The  religion  is  Buddhist. 

The  revenues  of  the  Maharajah  are  said  to  amount  to  Rx.  844  yearly 
over  and  above  his  subsidy.  They  consist  practically  of  an  income  tax, 
assessed  and  collected  by  twelve  Kazis  and  other  subordinate  ofBcials ;  the 
collectors,  however,  retaining  most  of  the  money  themselves,  and  only 
handing  over  a  portion  to  the  Maharajah.  The  Kazis  exercise  a  limited 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  di8trict.s ;  important  cases  being 
referred  to  the  Rajah  and  decided  by  his  minister  and  the  diwans.  The 
lamas  pay  no  dues  to  the  State. 

Sikkim  produces  rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  oranges,  tea,  and  two  or 
three  kinds  of  cloth.  There  are  valuable  forests  in  the  State  and  wide 
tracts  of  unoccupied  waste. 

The  principal  trade  route  from  Bengal  to  Tibet  passes  through  Sikkim ; 
but  the  through  trade  is,  for  the  time  being,  practically  extinguished,  owing 
to  the  complications  on  the  Tibetan  frontier.  Daring  the  year  1888-89  the 
trade  of  Sikkim  (exclusive  of  through  trade)  with  British  India  amounted 
to :  Exports,  124,000  rupees ;  imports,  75,000  rupees.  The  chief  import.^ 
were  cotton  piece  goods,  tobacco,  and  rice ;  the  chief  exports  food  grains 
and  vegetables. 

See  *  Report  on  a  Visit  to  Sikkim  in  1873,*  by  Sir  John  Edgar,  Calcutta, 
1874.  *  Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  &c.*  by  Lieut.-Col.  Stxahan, 
Dehra  Dun,  1889. 

Also  attached  to  British  India  are  the  following  island  groups : 

AKDAKAir  ASH  HIOOBAB  I8LAVD8. 

The  Andamans  are  a  group  consisting  of  the  Great  and  Little  Andamanie 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  600  miles  from  the  Hugli  month  of 
the  Ganges.  The  Great  Andamans  comprise  three  large  islands,  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South,  with  several  smaller  ones;  the  group  is  about  156  miles 
long  and  20  miles  wide ;  area,  1,760  square  miles.  The  most  considerable 
of  the  Little  Andamans  are  Interview,  Outram,  Henry  Lawrence,  and  Rut- 
land Islands.    The  aboriginal  population,  of  diminutive  size  and  low  t^-pe, 
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la  Tariouslj  estimated  at  fiom  2,000  to  10,000.  The  islands  are  miUnlj 
used  as  a  convict  settlement  for  India.  At  the  end  of  1889  the  oonvioll 
X>opiilation  was  12,549,  of  whom  some  3,200  held  tickets  as  solf-supporteirs.' 
;rhere  is  a  police  force  of  652  men.  Fort  Blair,  the  principal  harhoQf ,  is 
on  the  South  Island  of  the  Great  Andamans ;  other  ports  are  Port  Oampf 
1)ell  on  the  west  of  South  Andamap,  and  Port  Cornwallis  on  the  east  coast  of 
North  Andaman.  Ahont  17,400  acres  have  been  cleared  for  cultivation  by 
tlie  convicts,  the  produce  mainlj  for  local  use.  The  whole  group  was 
f  ormallj  annexed  in  1858,  and  is  placed  under  a  *■  Chief  Commissioner  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Andaman,  aipid  Nlcobar  Islands,*  appointed  by  th^ 
Indian  Government. 

The  Nicobar  Islands  are  a  group  to  the  south  of  the  Andamans,  634 
square  miles.  There  are  8  large  and  12.  small  islands.  Great  Kicobar  is 
;50  miles  long,  12  to  15  miles  wide.  There  used  to  be  a  convict  station  at 
Nancgwiy  or  Camorta  Island,  but  in  1388  the  place  was  abandoned  as  a 
penal  settlement.  The  number  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  is  6,915.  The 
islands  are  said  to  yield  annually  !^ 5,000,000  coco-nuts — one  half  exported; 
edible  birds'  nests,  tortoiseshell,  ambergris,  trepang  are  also  shipped. 

LACCABIVX  ISLAVD8. 

A  group  of  14  islands  (9  inhabited),  about  200  miles  of^  th^  #6st  or 
Malabar  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  northern  portion  is  atteohed 
to  the  collectorate  of  South  Eanara,  the  remainder  to  the  administrative 
district  of  Malabar.  Population  (1881),  14,473,  all  Mussulmans.  The 
staple  product  is  the  fibre  known  as  coir. 


XA¥A1tATr  ISLABJt. 

Small  island  in  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia,  20  milea 
S8W.  of  Sohera,  15  miles  long,  5  miles  wide.  There  are  7  small  villages 
«>ccapied  by  fishermen.    Affords  good  sheltered  anchorage. 

KaeUng  lalBJidfl.    See  Straits  Settlbments. 

Znxia  Mnria  lalands.    See  Aden. 


LABUAir. 

6wemar» — Charles  Vandeleur  Creagh. 

Aeiimg  ^Resident  and  Treaturer. — £.  P.  Gueritz. 

Crown  Colony. 

An  island  about  6  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  Area,  30|^  square  miles.  Population  (1889),  6,015 
estimated,  mostly  Malays  from  Borneo,  with  some  Chinese  traders;  20 
Kuropeans  in  1890.    Capital,  Victoria,  1.500  inhabitants. 
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1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889  V 

Revenue 
Expenditure  • 

Exports . 
Imports . 

£ 

4,491 

4,589 

3,666 
4,155 

£ 

4,167 
4,201 

3,832 
3,923 

£ 

4,272 
3,828 

66,689 
62,363 

80,435 
80,533 

84,022 

79,781 

86.990 
77,240 

87,405 
74,574 

Tonnage,     entered 
and  cleared 

44.253 

44,578 

49,753 

70,121 

53,232 

1 -m 
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'     Sago,  unitta-percha,  india-rubber,  wax,  &c.,  are  imported  from  Bomed 
and  o&er  islands  and  exported  to  Singapore.    In  1889,  8,800  tons  of  coal 
were  exported.    There  is  no  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
•     Chief  sources  of  revenue :  Retail  licences,  also  customs  on  spirits,  wines, 
tobacco,  &c.    There  is  no  public  debt. 


VOBTH  BOBITEO. 


Governor. — Charles  Vandeleur  Creagh ;  salary,  0,000  dollars.  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock,  E.C.B.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London. 

British  Borneo  is  a  territory  occupying  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
of  Borneo,  and  situated  nearly  midway  between  Hong  Kong  and  Port 
Darwin  in  Australia.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  one  point  being  13,700 
feet  high,  but  most  of  the  surface  is  jungle. 

Area,  31,106  square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  over  900  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 175,000,  consisting  mainly  of  Mohammedan  settlers  on  the  coast  and 
aboriginal  tribes  inland^  with  some  Chinese  traders  and  artisans.  Chief 
town,  'Sandakan,  on  the  east  coast. 

The  territory  is  under  the  jarisdiotion  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  being  held  under  grants  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sain. 
The  cession  was  confirmed  by  Royal  Charter  in  1881,  and  the  territory  is 
administered  by  a  Governor  in  Borneo  and  a  Board  of  Directors  in  London, 
appoinjbed  under  the  Charter.  On  May  1 2, 1888,  the  Grovernment  proclaimed 
a  formal  protectorate  over  the  State  of  North  Borneo.  The  appointment  of 
the  Governor  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  whole  district  is  divided  into  nine  provinces. 

About  1,000,000  acres  have  been  alienated  by  the  Government  on  leases 
of  999  years  for  tobacco  planting,  pepper,  coffee,  and  other  jungle  products. 
There  are  17  estates  planting  tobacco. 

The  laws  are  based  on  the  Indian  penal,  criminal,  and  civil  procedure 
codes,  and  local  proclamations  and  ordinances.  There  is  an  Imaum's  Court 
for  Mohammedan  law. 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Dollars 

Dollitrs 

Dollan 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Revenue  proper     . 

110,482 

127,781 

142,687 

158,462 

251,602  1 

Land  sales 

2,860 

12,034 

14,507 

80,000 

256,183  1 

Expenditure  . 

241,898 

218,061 

202,220 

185,922 

290,189 

Exports . 

401,641 

524,724 

535,267 

540,000 

761,433 

Imports  . 

608,318 

849,115 

969,624 

950,000 

1,799,620 

The  expenditure  in  salaries  in  the  colony  is  over  100,000  dollars. 

For  1890  the  estimated  revenue  is  330,000  dollars ;  land  sales,  156,000 
dollars ;  expenditure,  457,000  dollars.    No  public  debt. 

Sources  of  revenue  :  Opium,  spirit  farms,  birds*-nests,  court  fees,  stamp 
duty,  licences,  import  duties,  royalties,  land  sales,  &c.  . 

Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  Singapore  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies.  i 

,  The  chief  products  are  tobacco,  timber,  sago,  rice,  ^ms,  coffee,  pepper, 
gambler, gutta-percha,  tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco, \vhich  is  being 
planted  on  a  large  scale.  Coal  and  gold  have  been  found.  The  exports  com-, 
prise  mostly  jungle  and  sea  produce,  wax,  birds'-nests  (edible),  coco-nut^^ 
guita-percha,sago,  tobacco,  rattans,  india-rubber,  seed  pearls,  b^che-de-merj 
c.  A  flourishing  timber  trade  is  stated  to  have  been  openej|)w|^  China] 
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Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  1SS&,  72,688  lbs. ;  1887,  30,800  lbs. ;  1888, 81,664  Ibs.^ 
1889, 168,112  lbs.,  and  estimated  crop  for  1890,  1,703,125  lbs. 

The  Government  issaes  its  own  copper  coinage  (cents  and  half-cents)  ; 
also  notes  of  one,  five,  ten,  and  twentjrfive  dollars  to  ths  extent  of  100,000 
dollars.    Accounts  are  kept  in  U.S.A.  cnrrency. 

Shipping  entered,  1889,  37,407  tons ;  cleared,  88,744  tons ;  of  which 
54,837  British. 

Native  military  force  of  350  men  nnder  European  officers. 

There  are  two  Missions,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic ; 
snd  the  Protestant  commonity  has  a  oharch  and  school  at  Sandakan,  with 
a  branch  at  Kadat. 

Bntnei  and  Sarawak.— In  1888  the  neighbouring  territories  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak,  were  placed  under  British  pro* 
tection.  The  area  of  Brunei,  which  is  under  a  Sultan,  is  about  3,000 
square  miles,  and  its  products  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  British 
North  Borneo.  The  district  of  Limbang  in  Brunei  was  annexed  by  Sarawak 
in  189a 

Sarawak  has  an  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  300,000.  It  was  acquired  by  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke  in 
1840,  and  he  governed  it  as  rajah.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew. 
Sir  Charles  Johnson  Brooke,  G.C.M.G.,  in  1868.  >  Its  produce  resembles  that 
of  North  Borneo ;  coal  exists  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  gold,  silver, 
and  other  metals.  The  revenue  for  1889  was  400,900  dollars,  and  expendi- 
ture 353,260  dollars ;  imports,  1889,  2,289,475  dollars,  exports  2,430,540 
dollars.  There  is  a  trained  military  force  of  250  men,  besides  a  police  force. 
See  *  Handbook  to  British  North  Borneo,'  London,  1890. 

Perim.    See  Aden,  mpra. 

THE  STEAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 
Constitntioii  and  OoTeminent. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  a  Crown  colony,  which  comprise  Sin- 
gapore, Penang  (including  Province  Wellesley),  and  Malacca,  were 
transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government  to  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  April  1,  1867,  by  an 
Order  in  Council  issued  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  115.  The  Cocos  Islands  were 
placed  under  the  Straits  Settlements  by  letters  patent  dated  Febru- 
ary 1,  1886,  and  Christmas  Island  by  letters  patent  dated 
January  8,  1889. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor, 
aided  by  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  officer  com* 
manding  the  troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Resident  Coun- 
cillors of  Penang  and  Malacca,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Treasurer,  the  Auditor-General,  and  the  Colonial  Engineer. 
There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Governor, 
and  composed  of  ten  official  and  seven  unofficial  members,  five 
nominated  by  the  Crown  and  two  elected  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Singapore  and  Penang. 

Governor  0/ the  Straits  Settlements, — Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith, 
KC.M.G,   Student  Interpreter,  Hong  Kong,    1862;   Colonial 
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Secretary  Straits  Settlements,  JqIj  1878  ;  Acting-Governor,  ditto, 
1884-85  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ceylon,  1885  ;  and  Governor 
Straits  Settlements,  1887. 

There  are  municipal  bodies  in  each  settlement,  the  members 
of  which  are  partly  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  partly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor. 

Area  and  PopnlatioiL 

Singapore  is  an  island  abont  twenty-seven  miles  long  by  fonrtcen 
wide,  widi  an  area  of  206  square  mUes,  situated  at  the  southern  eztrf  mity 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  abont 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  a  number  of  nmall  islan<is 
adjacent  to  it,  which  form  part  of  the  settlement.  The  seat  of  government 
is  the  town  of  Singapore,  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  island.  Pennnp: 
is  an  island  of  107  square  miles,  situated  oflE  the  west  coast  of.the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  or  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  mainland,  from  which  the  island 
is  separated  by  a  strait  from  two  to  ten  miles  broad,  is  Province  Wellesley, 
a  strip  of  territory  forming  part  of  the  Settlement  of  Penang,  averaging 
eight  miles  in  width,  and  extending  forty-five  miles  along  the  coast,  in- 
cluding ten  miles  of  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Krian,  the  whole  con- 
taining an  area  of  270  square  miles.  The  chief  town  of  Penang  is  Qeorire 
Town.  Off  the  coast  of  Perak  is  the  small  island  of  Pulau  Pangkor, which, 
together  with  a  small  strip  of  tho  opposite  mainland,  has  been  acquired  as 
British  territory,  the  whole  being  known  as  the  DiadingB.  Malacca  is 
situated  on  the  western  ooa^  of  the  peninsula  between  Singajiore  and 
Penang — about  110  miles  from  the  former  and  240  from  the  latter— and 
consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  about  lorty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  in  breadth. 

In  addition,  the  Native  States  of  Perak,  S^I&ngor,  Snngei  TJjong,  Jelebn, 
the  Negri  Sembilan,  Johor,  and  Pahang,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  are  under  British  protection. 

After  the  military  occupation  of  Pen^,  those  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Birch  were  o^itured  and  punished.  In  Perak,  Selangor,  and  SungeL 
Ujong,  including  Jelebu,  Residents  were  appointed  in  1874,  who  arc 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  European  officers ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  aid  tho 
native  rulers  by  advice,  and  to  carry  out  executive  functions.  The  supreme 
authority  in  each  State  is  vested  in  the  State  Council,  consisting  of  the 
highest  native  authorities  and  the  principal  British  officials.  The  Resi- 
dents are  directly  under  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

In  1883  the  relations  of  the  colony  were  consolidated  with  the  snmll 
Native  States  on  the  frontier  of  Malacca.  These  States  were  confederated 
in  1889,  under  the  name  of  the  Negri  Sembilan.  A  State  Ck)uncil  has  been 
formed,  and  a  Resident  has  been  appointed.  In  1887,  by  agreement  witli 
the  Raja  of  Pahang,  the  control  of  his  foreign  rcliitions,  &c.^  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  Government.  This  was  followed  by.  a  further 
agreement  in  1888  with  the  Raja  (now  styled  Sultan),  under  which  Pahang 
was  taken  under  British  protection,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Protected 
Native  States  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Pahang  is  situate  on 
the  east  coast,  within  200  miles  by  sea  from  Singapore.  The  Sultan  of  Johor 
in  1887  placed,  in  the  spirit  of  former  treaties,  his  foreign  relations  in  the 
hands  of  this  country,  and  agi'eed  to  receive  a  British  Agent. 

The  areas  of  these  States,  in  square  miles,  are  :^Perak,  7,960 ;  StjTAngor, 
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8,000;  Snngei  Ujosg,  660;  Negri  Sembilan  (inclnding  Jelebu),  2,000; 
Johor,  9,000 ;  Paluiog,  15,000.  The  duty  on  the  export  of  tin  forms  the 
largest  item  of  the  revenue  of  these  States.  Gold  is  fonnd  in  oonsiderablo 
abandance  in  some  of  them.  The  country',  however,  is  otherwise  rich,  and 
offers  great  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  cinchona  on  its^high 
land,  and  of  paddj  in  the  valleys. 

A  census  was  taken  in  the  colony  on  April  3,  1881.  The  following 
figures  give  the  numbers  in  the  several  Settlements,  inclusive  of  the 
military: — 


- 

Singapore 

Penwig 

Malacca 

White: 
Males      . 
Females  . 

Coloured  : 
Males 
Females  . 

Grand  total 

2,207 
662 

566 
109 

i 

31 
9 

2,769 

674 

40        1 

133,216 
33,223 

136,439 

139.208 

123,640 
66,288 

189,923 

190,597 

1 

62,028        1 
41,511         I 

93,539 

93,579 

423,384 

568,000  in  1889  estimated,     j 

1 

Under  the  heading  of  Penang  are  included  Penang  Island,  Province 
Wellesley,  and  the  Bindings. 

The  following  are  the  chief  statistics  of  tlie  census :— 


- 

Malays 

Chincao 

NatlyoB  of  India 

Singapore    . 
Penang,  ace. 
Malacca      .        .        . 

Total . 

22,155 
84,^772 
67,513 

86,766 
67,820 
19,741 

12,058 

17,036 

1,891 

174,440 

174,327 

30,986 

The  population  of  some  of  the  native  States  is  estimated  as  follows : — 
Peralr,  194,800;  Seldngor,  120,000;  Sungci  Ujong,  20,000 ;  Pahang,  35,000; 
Kegri  Sembilan,  34,000. 

The  births  axid  deaths  in  1889  were  as  follows : — 


Births 
Deaths 


Singapore 


2,799 
5,974 


Dindiuga 

Penang 

WeUcdey 

Malaoca 

134 
101 

2,093 
4,051 

2,697 
3,070 

3,439 
2,961 

In  1889,  150,809  Chinese  immigrants  landed  in  the  colony,  as  against 
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in  1888.    The  total  number  of  Indian  immigrants  in  18S9 
gainst  20,813  in  1889,  and  5,053  in  1880.  Of  the  total  2,747  v 
denture.    The  number  returned  to  India  in  1889  was  14,099,  hi 
excess  of  immigration. 

Instruction. 

ation,  which  is  not  compulsory  in  the  colony,  is  partly  suppoi 

rovernraent. 

lumber  of  schools  and  scholars  is  as  follows : — 


ment  English  schools 

in-aid  English  schools        .         . 

ment  vernacular  boys'  Sc  girls'  schools 


No.  of  SoliooLs 


Total 


7 

32. 

142- 

181 


Att'eiviazK 


9<>7 
3,877 
5,036 


9.320 


Justice  and  Crime. 

aw  in  force  is  contained  in  local  ordinances  and  in  such  Eng 
ian  Acts  and  Order*  in  Council  as  are  applicable  to  the  cole 
iau  Penal  Code,  with  slight  alterations,  has  been  adopted,  i 
a  Civil  Procedure  C<^de  based  on  the  English  Judicature  A 
a  Supreme  Court  which  holds  assizes  at  Singapore  and  Pen; 
o  months,  and  quarterly  at  Malacca,  and  which  holds  civil  sitti 
at  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  once  or  twice  a  quarter  at  Mala< 
Es  are,  besides,  police  and  marine  magistrates'  courts.  The  t< 
>ns  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1889  was  243 ;  before  the  ot 
1.837.  The  police  force  numbered  2,095  of  all  ranks  in  1889, 
6  were  Europeans.  The  daily  average  of  criminal  prisoners 
889  was  1,285. 

Finance. 

public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  each  of  the  : 
)m  1885  to  1889  were  as  follows  :  — 


fears 

Revenue 

.  Kxpeuditiire 

Dollars 

Dollars 

885 

3,508,074 

'  3.593,149 

886 

3,747,501 

3,495,639 

887 

3,847,653 

•3,511,096 

888 

3,858,108 

3,569,507 

889 

4,410,620 

3,816,194 

stimated  revenue  for  1890  was  4,465,1 16  dollars.  Theleadingitera; 
in  1889 were— stamps, 361,1 21  dollars;  licences. 3,003,400  dolla 
enue,  253,913  dollars;  port  and  harbour  dues,  118,249  d^llai 
130.333  dollars;  and  of  expenditure— salaries,  1,186,278  dolla 
works,  1,255,572  dollars;  education,  82,424  dollars;  poli 
jllajrs  ;  marine  department,  61,713  dollars  ;  transport 
expenditure,  242,723  dollars. 

revenue  in  1889  waa  derived  as  follows  : — Singapon 

3nang,  1,643,714  dollars  ;  Malacca,  329,649  dollars. 

total   assets    of    the   colony,    Januaiy   1,    1890, 
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3.210,476   dollars,  and  liabilities  650,237  dollars/of  which  the  sum  of 
103,232  dollars  was  a  debenture  loan. 

The  revenue  and  ezpenditore  of  the  native  States  virtually  under  the 
protoction  of  thp  StraitR  Settlements  are  as  follows  for  J  889 :  — 


.1 


Perak 

Selaogor 

Sangei  Ujong 

Jelebn 

Negri  Sembilan 

Fabang  . 

Jobor 


Revenue 

2,776,583 

1,828,427 

329,963 

26,843 

100.898 

30,390 » 


Expenditiire 


No 


Dol'ars 

2,090.116 

1,394.181 

309,2o9 

31,495 

112,618 

142,620 

returns. 


'  Second  ludf  of  the  year  1880. 
Debt  of  Sungei  Ujong,  199,000  dollars  ;  Negri  Sembilan,  172,282  dollars ; 
Pahang,  155,761  dollars. 

Defence. 

Singapore  harbour  is  defended  by  batteries  com})lete<l  in  1888.  The 
military  force  consists  of  two  garrison  batteries  of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  one 
battalion  of  infantry,  and  a  company  of  the  Eastern  Battalion  R.E.  There 
are  also  a  few  men  of  the  China  Gun  Lascars  (Sikhs),  and  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  army.  The  whole  of  the  force  is  at  Singapore  except 
two  companies  of  the  infantry'  battalion,  which  are  at  Penang. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  only  articles  produced  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Straits 
territory  are  gambier  in  Singapore;  pepper  in  Singap9re  and  Province 
WcUcsley ;  tapioca,  chiefly  in  Malacca  and  Province  Wellesley ;  rice  in 
Malacca  and  Province  Wellesley ;  and  sugar  in  Province  Wellesley.  The 
r(>rak  Government  lias  recently  grown  good  tea  as  an  experiment,  and  it 
is  also  grown  in  Johor.    Pahang  is  rich  in  gold,  tin,  and  galena. 

Commerce. 

The  Straits  ports  are  wholly  free  from  duties  on  imports  and  cxportjt, 
and  their  trade,  centred  at  Singapore,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  transit  trade. 
The  chief  exports  comprise  tin,  sugar,  pepper,  nutmegs,  maize,  sago, 
tapioca,  rice,  buffalo  hides  and  horns,  rattans,  gutta,  india-rubber,  gambier. 
gum,  coffee,  dyestuffs,  tobacco,  ko. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  value  of  imporis  and  exports  for  five 
years: — 


lMIX>BTS 


From 
U.K. 


DoUara 


Frain     I     Fiou 
Colonies  |  Elsewhere 


Dollars    >    Dollars 


Total 


Dollars 


1RS5  '  19.965,008   4M53,090   47.038,613  110,306,796 

18SC  ,17,638.446   51.336.964   63,$6K.ai8 1  121,544.218 

1KR7  '22,105,485    61,607,580  ,58,C09,856  I  142,322.920 

IWIS  ,  24,ft28,807  » 66.536.759  <  67,910,684  '  169,270,650 

188»    25.131.807  ,  67,355  133- 1  63,712,121 1  156.199,061 
I                    I                    i 


KxroRiv 


ToT7.K. 


Dollars 
'20,466,093 
20,744,773 
36,758,508 
29.200,349 
27,263,964 


To 
Colonies 


Dollars 
27,868.382 


To 
Blflewbere 


Dollars 
52,178,747 


29,277,30t.  54.100.110 


t 


35.090.917 
36,937,895 
35,668,198 


59,491,786 
68,070,191 
70,287,119 


Total 


DoDart 

100,518.222 
104.122;274 
121,841,811 
134,208,435 
138.8!9,281 
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.  The  tables  of  the  values  of  the  imports  into,  and  exports  from,  the 
three  Settlements  during  the  years  1,888-89  inclusive,  give  the  following 
results : — 


Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 


IM  POUTS 


1888 


Dollars 
108,112,271 
48,696,237 
2,462,112 


1889 


Dollars 
110,746,690 
43,181,397 
2,271,074 


ExniRTB 


1888 


Dollars 

87,143,305 

43,856,509 

3,208,621 


Dollara 

88,683,134  | 

41,833,488  ! 

2,702,659  I 


The  trade  of  the  Nntive  States  was  as  follows  in  1889  : — 
Pemk  Selanjror     .Sungei  Ujonjfj     srTmWlan 


Imports 
Exports 


DolUir>«         I       Dollars 

7.048,045     I  7,029,406 

10,812,673     !  7,764,007 


Dollars 
1,576,004 
1,144,009 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  most  important  imports  and 
exports : — 


Spices 
Sugar 

Tobacco,  &c. 
Tin  . 


Import  9 


Dollars 

3,770.816 

9:J,795 

1,1S2.0H> 

11,867,282 


Exports 


Dollars 

4.400,309 

1,130,634 

1.476,798 

14,476,934 


1889 


Imports 


Exports 


Dollars 

9,512,259 

1.579,633 

2,747,803 

19,522,147 


Dollars 

12,273,101 

2,295,638 

826,884 
23.180,747 


Among  the  leading  import*  are  cotton  goods,  opium,  rice,  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  hardware,  copper,  copra,  gambler,  pepper,  gum,  rattans,  sago, 
cigars,  tin,  tapioca ;  many  of  these,  however,  being  largely  re-exported. 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
the  value  of  the  trade  between  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Great  Britain 
in  the  years  1885-89  :— 

1885  I 


Exports  from 
the  Straits   . 
Imports    of 
British  pro- 
duce . 


£ 
4,442,166 


1886 

1887 

1888 

5,351,322 
2,587.201 

1889 

£ 
5,417,034 

2,396.046 

72,622 
04,114 

£ 
4,781,704 

2,477,143 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  aie  (1889)  tin,  2,023,254^ ; 
apices,  »69,263i. ;  cntch  and  gambler,  439,642/. ;  gutta  percha,  478,647i. ; 
the  principal  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  cottons  1,226.295/.;  iron, 
178,426/.;  machinery.  88,<>36/, 
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SUppiog  and  Vavigatioi). 

The  total  nomber  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  during 
1889,  exclusive  of  native  craft,  was  8,084,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,856,491  tons. 
The  number  of  native  craft  was  14,135,  with  a  tonnage  of  413,455  tpns. 
Tlie  nomber  of  vessels  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  was  8,048,  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,830,309  tons,  and  the  total  number  of  native  craft  was  12,336» 
with  a  tonnage  of  377,016  tons. 

Commimications. 

There  are  no  railways  within  the  colony  itself,  but  there  are  12^  miles 
of  tramway  in  the  town  of  Singapore,  constructed  and  worked  by  the  Singa- 
jwre  Tramway  CJompany.  In  Penang  there  are  over  4  miles  of  tramway 
open,  constructed  and  worked  by  a  private  firm.  The  motive  power  in 
both  cases  is  st«am.  In  Perak  there  is  a  railway  from  Port  Weld  to  Tai- 
ping,  8  miles  in  length,  and  from  Taiping  to  Kamunting,  4  miles  ;  and  in 
^C'ls&ngor  a  railway,  22  miles  long,  connects  the  capital,  Kwala  Lumpor, 
with  the  port  of  Klang.  The  extension  of  this  line  to  the  Pahang  frontier 
has  already  been  begun.  In  Sungei  Ujong  a  railway  of  23  miles  hns  been 
constructed  from  Port  Dickson  on  the  coast  to  the  capital,  Seremban. 

In  1889,  1,996,113  letters  and  articles  of  all  kinils  wore  received  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  2,097,609  despatched. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  four  banks  with  establishments  in  the  colony.  The  amount 
of  deposits  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  on  December  31, 1889,  was 
11K,500  dollars. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Mearares. 

By  Ordinance  IV.  of  1867  it  was  enacted  that  *  the  dollar  issued  from 
H.M.'s  mint.  Hong  Kong,  the  silver  dollar  of  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bo- 
livia,* should  be  the  only  legal  tender  within  the  colony  and  its  dependen- 
cies ;  and  there  was  added,  by  Order  of  Council  of  January  10,  1874,  the 
American  trade  dollar  and  the  Japanese  dollar  or  yen.  Silver  coins  repre- 
senting fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  form  legal  tender  of  sums  not  exceeding 
two  dollars,  and  copper  coins,  i.e.  cents,  half  and  quarter  cents,  for  any  sum 
not  exceeding  one  dollar. 

Wjbiohts  akd  Measures. 

The  measure  in  use  in  the  Settlements  is  the  English  yard,  with  its 
<li visions  and  multiples,  and  land  is  measured  by  the  English  acre.  The 
native  terms  are,  however,  still  in  use. 

GOMMBBCIAL  WEIGHT. 

16  Tahil  =  1  Kati     «        14  lb.  avoirdupois. 
100  Kati  « 1  Picul    «    133l  lbs.         „ 
40  Picul  *-l  Eoyan«5,333|    „  «> 

The  kati  of  1^  lb.  is  known  as  the  Chinese  kati.  Another  weight,  known 
as  the  Ma^ay  kati,  and  still  in  partial  use  in  Penarg,  ia  eqial  to  the  weight 
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of  24  Spanish  dollars,  or  9*984  grains.  Tliis  gives  142*628  lbs.  as  the  wei«,'ht 
of  the  picul,  aiid  5,703*143  lb§.  as  the  weight  of  the  koyan.  The  meiisures 
of  capacity  throughout  the  colony  are  the  gantang  or  gallon,  and  chopak 
or  quart. 


Keeling  or  Coooi  Iilandi,  group  of  about  20  small  coral  islands,  about 
700  miles  S.W.  of  Sumaira,  and  1,200  miles  S.W.  of  Singapore.  Popula- 
tion (1885),  516,  of  \9hom  377  were  bom  in  Keeling.  The  islands  were 
formally  annexed  to  England  in  1 857,  and  placed  under  the  Governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  by  Letters  Patent  in  1886.  They  are  thickly 
planted  with  coco-nut  palms.  Large  quantities  of  copra,  coco-nuts,  and 
oil  are  exported. 

Chrif tmai  Iiland  is  200  miles  S.W.  of  Java,  and  700  miles  E.  of  Keeling 
IslandB.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  about  the  same  wide.  It  Wiis  added 
to  the  colony  by  Letters  Patent  in  January  1889,  and  a  settlement  from 
the  Cocos  Islands  has  since  been  made  on  it. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Colonial  Office  List.    London,  1891. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Co'onial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Kiogdom  in  each 
of  the  years  1876  to  1889.    ^'o.  XXVI.    London,  1890. 

Blue  Book  for  1889.    Singapore,  1890. 

H.M.'8  Colonial  rossedslons.  Strattfl  Scttlcmcuttf.  AdministrntiTe  Reporu  for  1889. 
London,  1890. 

Annnal  Keports  on  the  Native  States.    Singapore,  1890. 

Mr.  Birch's  He]iort  on  the  Keeling  Islands*.  1885. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  rossesslous  for  the  year  1889.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Account  of  Clirlstmas  Island,  by  C«pt«iu  Wharton  lu  Pmecctllngs  KG.S.,  1688. 

Jitrd  (Isabella  Ti.),  The  Golden  Cher.-onese.    London,  1883. 

('ff»n^f<wi  (J.),  Our  Tropical  Possessions.    London,  1866. 

Jagor  (P.  S.),  RcisesUzzen.    Berlin,  18GG. 

Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch  of  the  lloyal  Asiatic  Society.    Singapore. 

Keane  {A.  H. ),  A n  Eastern  U  eography .    Loudon,  1887. 

JieXair,    Saroug  and  Kris, 
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Amtterdam  Iilaiid.    See  Mauritius. 

ABCEHBIOH  ISLAHD. 

Ascension  is  a  small  island  of  36  square  miles,  in  the  Soath  Atlantic, 
It  is  entirely  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  Gommis- 
KioDers  of  the  Admiralty,  and  is  used  as  a  coaling,  victualling,  and  store 
depot  for  Her  Majesty's  ships  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  station.  There  is 
an  excellent  sanitarium  up  Green  Mountain  for  crews  of  ships  visiting  the 
island,  whose  health  is  impaired  from  service  on  the  coast.  The  popula- 
tion, which  consists  entirely  of  officers,  seamen  and  marines,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  about  50  Kroomen,  numbers  in  all  about  240. 

The  island  is  the  resort  of  the  sea  turtle,  which  comes  in  thousands  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  Exports  from  Ascension  to  Great  Britain 
(1889),  125?.;  imports  to  Ascension,  2,809/.  Tender  stationed  at  Asoen« 
sion,  H.M.S.  Penelope,    Captain  in  Charffe,  Captain  Richard  Evans,  R.N. 

BASTJTOLAND. 

Basutoland  forms  an  irregular  oval  on  the  north-east  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  Cape  Colony  form  its 
boundaries.  Its  area  is  estimateid  at  9,720  square  miles.  The  territory, 
which  is  well  watered  and  has  a  fine  climate,  is  stated  to  be  the  best  grain- 
producing  country  in  South  Africa,  and  the  abundant  g^rass  enables  the 
Basutos  to  rear  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  countiy  is  really  one  con- 
tinuous elevated  plateau,  though  broken  and  rugged. 

The  following  statistics  are  derived  from  the  1875  census  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  of  which  Basutoland  then  formed  a  part : — Population :  Europeui, 
469 ;  Native,  127,707.    Present  estimate  (1889),  200,000. 

As  European  settlement  is  prohibited,  the  white  population  will  remain 
more  or  less  limited  to  the  few  engaged  in  trade,  government,  and  mis- 
sionary work. 

Maseru,  the  capital  and  largest  town,  has  a  population  of  600,  of  whom 
30  are  Europeans. 

Stock,  &c. :  36,267  horses,  draught  cattle  28,626,  other  188,791,  sheep 
(wooled)  240,270,  other  49,537,  goats  (Angora)  18,592,  other  147,162,  pigs 
15,237,  ploughs  2,770,  harrows  269. 

The  productions  are  wool,  wheat,  mealies,  and  Kaffir  com.  There  are 
indications  of  iron  and  copper,  and  coal  has  been  found  and  is  used  in 
some  parts,  two  mines  being  actively  worked  for  local  supply. 

Basutoland  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  in  August  1871 ;  but  it  was  placed 
directly  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  from  March  13, 1884. 

The  territory  is  now  governed  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  under  the 
direction  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  the  latter  possessing 
the  legislative  authority,  which  is  exercised  by  proclamation.  For  fiscal 
and  other  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  six  districts,  namely  : 
Maseru,  Leribe,  Comet  Sprait,  Berea,  Mafeking,  and  Quthlng.  Each  of 
the  districts  is  subdivided  into  wards,  presided  over  by  hereditary  chiefs 
allied  to  the  Moshesh  family.  The  revenue  arises  from  the  Cape  contribu- 
tion, the  Post  Office,  native  hut  tax,  and  the  sale  of  licences. 

There  are  113  schools  (mostly  missionary),  with  6,442  scholars;  grant  in 
aid,  4,3031.  There  are  two  small  Government  schools  and  some  industrial 
schoob. 

There  are  no  navigable  waterways,  the  rivers  being  low  in  winter  and 
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ly  flooded  in  summer.    The  roads  in  the  coontry  are  now  in  g 

on  for  any  kind  of  transport. 

I   line  of  postal  communication  is  tlirough  the  Cape  Colony 

!  Free  Stat«. 

i  imports  consist  chiefly  of  blankets,  ploughs,  saddlery,  clott 

id  tin  ware,  and  groceries.    The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  gi 

and  wool,  and  are  estimated  at  about  160,000^.  in  value.     The  c 

I  intercourse  is  almost  exclusively  with  the  Cape  Colony  and  On 

bate. 

(  currency  is  exclusively  British,  but  exchange,  and  even  tlie 

f  taxes,  is  still  largely  conducted  by  barter. 


- 

1885-86 

188G-87       1       1887-88       (      1888-89 

1889-S 

lue 
nditure . 

£ 
20,780 
20,414 

£                      £           \           £ 
30,205           30,102     :      37,210 
29,0i)4           30,584     ,      34,872 

€ 

ire  is  no  j 
ident  Con 
.G.  (1,500 

ublic  debt. 
immtoner- 

-Colonel  Sir  Marshall  James  Clarke 

(lateR 

BECHTTAKALAKB. 

5  Crown  colony  of  Bechuanaland  lies  between  the  Soath  African 
on  the  east.  Cape  Colony  on  the  south,  the  !&Lolopo  River  on 
nd  north,  while  the  protectorate  extends  over  the  Kalahari  De 
E.  long,  and  22°  S.  lat.  An  Order  in  Council,  July  4, 1890,  places 
of  South  Africa  situate  north  of  British  Bechuanaland,  west  of 
African  Republic  and  of  Matabeleland,  east  of  the  German  Prote 
ad  south  of  the  Zambezi  under  the  jurissdiction  of  the  Governor  of 
echuanaland.  The  total  area  is  170,000  square  miles,  of  which  43 
miles  form  the  Crown  colony,  and  the  estimated  population  (Bri 
analand  only)  44,135  in  1885.  The  Crown  colony  was  annexed, 
otectorate  declared  in  1885.  It  is  under  direct  Imperial  jurisdid 
jh  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  who  is  also  Governor  of  Bri 
analand,  where  he  is  represented  by  an  administrator. 
:y  is  stated  to  be  well  adapted  for  cattle  and  for  maize;  gold,  1 
and  iron  have  been  found.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  countj 
illy  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  chief  indu 
[culture,  the  products  being  raised  for  local  consumption.  Tobs 
ig  cultivated ;  maize,  wool,  hides,  cattle,  and  wood  are  exported. 
nph  extends  to  Mafeking,  the  chief  emporium  in  tho  colony,  i 
Town,  and  is  being  continued  northwards  through  the  protectoi 
is  a  well-trained  force  of  Border  police,  numbering  500,  of  wl 
itrol  the  protectorate     Actual  revenue  for  1888-89,  15,7501. 


rae  * 
nditure 


£ 
03,845 
52,702 


1887 

£ 

98.702 

105,050 


£ 

101,310 

75,620 


eluding  Parliamentajy  Graat. 
ltur«. 


In  1889,  S7,3M/.  was  afldgoed  for  extra  p 
'  Without  grant. 
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A  tax  of  10«.  per  annnm  ie  levied  on  every  native  but.  The  seat  of 
administration  is  at  Yrybarg,  in  StellaJand*  a  settlement  originally  fonned 
by  the  Boers  on  the  border  of  the  Transvaal  There  are  good  roads.  Tbert 
is  a  weekly  post  to  Cape  Colony  and  Matabeleland.  The  chiefs  of  the  pro- 
tectorate are  Khama,  at  Palachwe,  chief  of  the  Bamangwato ;  Batwen,  at 
Kanya,  chief  of  the  Bangwaketsi ;  Lenchive,  at  Uochudi,  chief  of  the  Bak- 
hatla;  Sechele,  at  Molopolole,  chief  of  the  Bakuenas;  Tkaneng,  at 
Ramontsa,  chief  of  the  Bamaliti  (under  Batwen),  with  whom  is  an  assistant 
commissioner.  There  are  resident  magistrates  at  Vryburg,  Mafekipg, 
Taungs,  Knmman,  and  Gordonia. 

AdnUnistreUor  and  Ch^f  Magistrate. — Sir  Sidney  G.  A.  Shippar^. 
KC.M.G.  (1,800Z.) 

BechoAiialand.    CommfitRion  and  Instrnctiozifi  to  Mnjor-Gcneral  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
E.C.31.G.,  as  Special  Comiuissiuuer  to  Bechuaualaud.    London,  1884. 

Berbera.    See  under  Ade!7. 


BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 


The  strip  of  the  Zanzibar  coast  extending  from  the  northern  limit  of 
German  influence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umbe  to  the  Ozi  Biver,  including 
Eau  and  Kipini,  was  in  1888  ceded  by  the  Sultan  for  fifty  years  to  tho 
British  East  Africa  Company.  By  a  second  concession,  granted  in  1889, 
the  Sultan  ceded  to  the  company  all  his  towns  and  possessions  north  of 
Kipini,  all  the  islands  on  the  coast  and  in  Manda  Bay,  and  the  ports  of 
Kiemayu,  Brava,  Merka,  Mag^disho,  Warsheik,  and  Maroti.  The  total 
length  of  coast  is  about  700  miles. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  Italians,  the  ports  of  Brava,  Merka,  Mfigar 
disho,  Warsheik,  and  Maroti  were  transferred  to  the  Boyal  Italian  Govern- 
ment, with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

The  Company's  territory  actually  extends  to  Kismayu,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Jub  River.  By  the  Anglo-German  Agreements  of  November  1,  1884 
and  July  1, 1890.  the  southern  boundary  of  British  East  Africa  extends  in 
a  norUi-west  direction  from  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Umba, 
going  round  by  the  north  of  Kilimanjaro^  to  where  the  Ist  parallel 
of  N.  latitude  reaches  Lake  Victoria.  Thence  across  the  lake  and  west- 
wards in  the  same  parallel  to  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  deflect- 
ing southwards  to  include  Mount  Mfumbiro.  To  the  north,  the  British 
sphere  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Jub ; 
thence  it  ascends  Uiat  bank  of  the  river  to  8°  N.  latitude,  and  is  conter- 
minous vrith  the  sphere  of  Italian  influence  in  Gallaland  and  Abyssinia  as 
far  88  the  confines  of  Egypt.  To  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Congo  Free 
State  and  the  western  watershed  of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile.  This 
includes  Witu  and  all  the  German  claims  on  the  coast  to  the  north,  and  the 
islands  of  Patta  and  Manda.  It  includes  Uganda,  Usogu,  Unyoro,  Ankori» 
Mporaro,  Koko,  part  of  Buanda,  the  Equatorial  Province  (Emin  Pasha's), 
part  of  Eordofan  and  Darfnr,  and  a  large  part  of  Somaliland.  The  total 
area  thus  embraced  probably  extends  to  over  1,000,000  square  miles. 
Treaties  have  been  made  with  the  native  chiefs  between  the  coast  and  the 
lake,  and  also  with  the  King  of  Uganda  and  chiefs  on  the  west  side  of 
thel^e. 

The  company  holds  a  royal  charter,  dated  September  3, 1888,  and  It 
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h&8  now  organised  the  administration  of  its  territory  on  the  lines  of  the 
Baat  India  Company.  The  company's  capital  is  2,000,000/.  sterling,  of 
which  1»000,000/.  was  offered  to  the  public. 

The  ohief  ports  are  Wanga,  Mombasa,  Malindi,  Mabmi,  Lamn,  and 
Kisroayu. 

The  customs  revenue  realised  in  1888  ^36,000;  in  1889  it  was  /56,000, 
a  gain  of  over  60  per  cent,  for  the  first  year  of  the  British  Company  ad- 
ministration. In  1890  it  is  estimated  at  ^^96,000  for  the  southern  ports 
alone.  The  revenue  of  the  northern  ports  is  also  increasing  rapidly.  Trade 
is  rapidly  developing.  The  fine  harbour  of  Mombasa  is  being  much  im- 
proved by  ^e  oonstraction  of  piers  and  jetties,  beacons,  mooring  buoys, 
and  lights. 

The  principal  exports  are  cloves,  sesame  seed,  ivory,  gum,  copra,  coir, 
orchella  weed,  hides,  &c.  The  imports  are  Manchester  goods,  iron  and 
copper  wire,  beads,  &c.  Trade  is  at  present  principally  in  the  hands  of 
East  Indian  merchants  (Banians). 

A  new  town  is  being  built  at  Mombasa,  and  the  appearance  of  the  place 
has  been  greatly  improved.  A  huge  body  of  Indian  sappers  and  miners 
assist  in  carrying  out  these  improvements. 

The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  has  recently  connected  Mombasa  bj 
submarine  cable  with  Zanzibar,  and  the  East  Africa  Company  is  construct- 
ing  a  telegraph  line  connecting  the  Company's  coast  ports  and  some  of  the 
inland  stations  with  Mombasa.  A  survey  is  being  made  for  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  a  line  of  railway  460  miles  lomg  from  the  coast  at  Mombasa  to 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanm,  by  means  of  which  the  vast  resources  of  the 
densely  populated  interior  will  be  opened  up  to  trade.  The  construction 
of  the  railway  has  been  already  commenced  by  a  number  of  coolies  from 
Bombay,  and  the  natives  of  the  country  are  now  fiocking  to  the  work. 

The  company  has  a  large  armed  force,  consisting  of  300  Soudanese,  many 
of  whom  served  with  Emin  Pasha,  200  Indian  Sikhs,  and  a  large  body  of 
local  levies,  all  officered  by  English  army  officers.  A  line  of  forts  is  being 
constructed  along  the  route  to  be  followed  by  the  railway,  at  which 
sapplies  will  be  stored.  Roads  are  also  being  cleared  along  the  prinoipal 
trade  routes. 

Slavery  is  being  gradually  abolished,  and  the  native  chiefs  and  x>eople 
are  settling  down  to  husbandry  and  other  peaceful  pursuits  under  the 
Company's  firm  and  just  rule.  They  now  recognise  the  Company  as  their 
lawful  ruler. 

The  country  is  being  peaceably  opened  up  by  exploring  caravans 
carrying  trade  goods.  An  expedition  has  penetrated  recently  to  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  where  it  has  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception  from  the 
natives  and  made  treaties  with  them.  The  most  advanced  permanent  postn 
occupied  by  Europeans  are  situated  at  Machakos,  250  miles  inland,  on  a 
healthy  salubrious  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  and  Mengo,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Uganda.  Other  expeditions  are  going  up  to 
reinforce  the  Company's  resident  agent  in  Uganda.  The  sources  of  the 
River  Tana  have  been  explored,  and  the  waters  of  thifi  fine  stream, 
navigable  inland  for  a  distance  of  over  200  miles,  will  shortly  float  some 
stom-wheel  steamers,  which  are  being  sent  out  from  the  Clyde. 

The  seat  of  government  is  at  Mombasa.  The  chief  administrator  of 
the  Government  is  Major-Qeneral  Sir  F.  de  Winton,  K.C.M.O. 

President  nf  the  Company. — Sir  William  Mackinnon,  Bart. 

The  principal  Great  Lake  States  included  in  the  British  sphere  arc  as 
^fblloirs :— 
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EirAVDA.  (UVTAYDiai).— Ruanda,  a  powerful  Bantu  State  in  Bast 
Equatorial  Africa,  was  till  recently  governed  by  a  queen,  who  has  now 
hoBD.  succeeded  by  her  son,  Kigeri.  It  is  conterminous  on  the  east  with 
Ankori  and  Karagwe,and  stretches  westwards  to  Ulegga  (Uregga)  between 
29^-31^  £.  and  0^  30'>2^  S.,  thus  lying  mainly  between  the  Alexandra  Kile 
and  the  Congo-Nile  water-parting.  Ruanda  is  known  to  the  surrounding 
peoples  by  the  name  of  Unyavingi,  and  is  reported  by  them  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  very  warlike  nation,  no  country,  not  even  Uganda  itself,  equalling  it 
jn  numbers.  The  land  is  stated  to  abound  in  minerals,  hot  springs,  and 
valuable  timber  covering  all  the  slopes  of  Mount  Mfumbiro  (10,000  feet). 
Ruanda  appears  to  be  a  very  fertile,  well-watered,  and  healthy  region, 
standing  at  a  mean  elevation  of  about  3,500  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  British  and  German  spheres  of  influence, 
as  laid  down  by  the  Anglo-German  Convention  of  July  1, 1890,  intersects 
this  territory,  atisigning  the  northern  part  as  far  as  Mount  Mfumbiro  inclu- 
£ive,  to  Great  Britain,  the  southern  to  Germany.  Westwards  both  spheres 
are  conterminous  with  the  Congo  Free  State  about  30^  E.  longitude. 

TJGAHDA.— Uganda,  properly  Buganda,  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  East  African  equatorial  States  tliat  were  formed  after  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  former  Empire  of  Kitwara.  It  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
ooastlands  along  the  north  and  north-west  sides  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza ; 
total  area  of  Uganda  proper  is  about  20,000  square  miles,  whilst  the  whole 
kingdom,  includdng  Usoga  and  other  vassal  States  beyond  the  Somerset  Kile, 
exceeds  70,0008quare  miles.  Thebulk  of  the  population, estimated  altogether 
2,1  from  nearly  three  to  five  millions,  are  of  Bantu  negroid  stock ;  but  the 
political  power  belongs  to  the  Wa-Huma  conquerors  originally  from  Galla* 
land,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  royal  dynasty  being  Eintu,  a  Gidla  herds- 
man. From  Kintu,  through  Kamanya  and  his  son  Suna,  was  descended  tlie 
late  King  Mtesa  (properly  Mutesa).  At  his  death  in  October  1884  he  was 
succeed^  by  his  son  Mwanga,  who  was  expelled  in  October  1888,  when 
the  throne  was  occupied  by  Kiwewa,  Matesa's  eldest  son.  Eiwewa,  refusing 
to  accept  Islam,  was  soon  after  himself  detlironed  and  succeeded  by  his 
younger  brother  Ealema.  But  Mwanga  was  restored  in  1889  by  the  help 
of  English  traders  and  missionaries,  has  adopted  the  Christian  religion, 
and  placed  himself  under  British  protection,  Kalema  died  an  exile  in 
1890. 

The  sovereign,  who  bears  the  official  title  of  Eabakawa  Buganda 
(Emperor  of  Uganda)  and  Overlord  of  Uuyoro,  Buzongora,  Karagwe, 
Buzinza,  Usoga,  Sec.  kc.  is  theoretically  an  autocmt,  but  his  power  is  re- 
stricted by  custom  and  by  the  Lukiko,  a  sort  of  Privy  Council,  composed  of 
the  Katikiro  (chief  judge)  and  the  Aba^Saza  (great  chiefs),  who,  however, 
axe  all  appointed  by  the  King  himself.  Tlie  territorial  lords  are  hereditary 
feudal  chiefs,  enjoying  almost  royal  privileges.  The  revenue  is  collected 
by  the  Basolonzi,  or  tax-gatherers,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  brass  and  copper 
wire,  bark  cloth,  and  cowrie  shells. 

The  people  supply  ivorjr,  slaves,  tobacco,  cattle,  goats,  and  other 
native  produce  to  the  Arab  traders,  in  exchange  for  firearms,  ammunition, 
woven  fabrics,  glass-ware,  slippefs,  the  fez,  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
The  chief  caravan  routes  run  from  Nabuh^;ala  to  M'ruli,  the  great  market 
on  the  Somerset  Kile,  and  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Victoria  to  Zanzi- 
bar. The  capital,  wh^h  was  at  Banda  in  1862,  has  since  then  been  shifted, 
with  the  royal  caprice,  to  Rubaga,  Kabulagala,  and  Mengo,  the  present  royal 
residence. 

innrOBO. — Kabba  R^ga,  the  presen  tsovereign  of  Unyoro,  bears  the  official 
title  of  *  Kingof  Kitwara,'  beingthe  directrepresentativc  andl  ineal  desoendan  t 
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of  the  dynasty  of  Wa-Hnma  (Galla)  conquerors  who  formerly  rnled  over  the 
vast  Empire  of  Kitwara,  now  broken  up  into  the  States  of  Unyoro,  Uganda, 
Earagwe,  Koanda,  and  other  territories.  Kabba  Begga  holds  sway  directly 
or  indirectly  over  the  region  enclosed  east  and  north  by  the  middle  and 
lower  course  of  the  Somerset  Nile,  separating  it  from  the  former  equatorial 
province  of  Egyptian  Sudan.  On  the  south-east  is  Uganda,  and  it  stretches 
westwards  to  Lake  Albert  Kyanza,  beyond  which  are  the  subject  or  vassal 
territories  of  Awamba,  Ukonju,  Uzongora,  and  Uhaiyana. 

Unyoro  forms  a  fertile,  well-watered  plateau.  Agriculture  and  pastur* 
age  are  the  chief  resources  of  the  people,  who  grow  several  leguminous 
plants,  and  raise  large  herds  of  cattle  on  the  open  grassy  plains.  The  hills 
are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  acacia,  the  valuable  mpaffu  and  other 
gum-yielding  plants.  The  Wanyoro  people  are  the  northernmost  branch  of 
the  Bantu  family  in  the  Nile  basin,  and,  like  the  kindred  Waganda,  go  fully 
clothed.  They  are  skilled  forgers  and  potters,  and  generally  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  culture.  Islam  has  been  accepted  by  most  of  the  Wa- 
Hnma  (Qalla)  chiefs,  and  at  least  outwardly  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

The  royal  residence,  formerly  at  Masindi,  on  an  affluent  of  Lake  Albert 
Kyanza,  was  removed  in  1877  to  Nyamoga,  which  occupies  a  central  posi- 
tion in  the  region  enclosed  between  the  lake  and  the  great  bend  of  the 
Somerset  Nile  below  M*rnli.  Other  stations  are  Kowcira  and  Magungo, 
both  till  recently  held  by  the  Khedival  Governor,  Emin  Pasha,  and  IMCba- 
kovia  (Baker*s  Vacovia)  on  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  the  centre  of  a  large  salt 
industry.  Besides  salt,  the  country  yields  ivory,  gums,  hides,  cattle,  and 
slaves,  taken  by  the  Arab  traders  in  exchange  for  guns,  ammunition,  cot- 
tons, and  other  manufactured  wares. 

Imperial  Commiaioner  for  JBritUh  East  Africa. — Creneral  Mathews. 

BBFBRENCB8. 

Trarelii  of  Speke  ftnd  Grant,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  Stanley. 

Emin  Pasha's  Letters  and  Stanley's  Letters  (1889). 

Stanley,  Through  the  Dark  Oontineut. 

Heclus,  Universal  Goography,  English  Edition,  vols.  x.  and  xU. 

Hay.  R.  P.  Ashe,  Two  Kings  of  Uganda.    1880. 

Rer.  R.  P.  Clarke,  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  African  Slave  Trada    1889. 

Stanford's  Compendium :  Africa.    Third  Edition,  1884. 


BBITISH  ZAHBEZIA  ANB  HYASSALAND. 

Under  the  unofficial  title  of  British  Zambczia  is  included  the  whole  of  the 
region  between  the  northern  boundary  of  the  South  African  Bepublic  and 
Bechuanaland  in  the  south,  and  generally  the  region  north  of  22^  S.  lat, 
including  Matabeleland,  Mashonaland,  and  Northern  Bcchimnaland,  east  of 
the  20th  deg.  B.  long.,  and  west  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  SofaJa.  Its 
precise  western  boundary  is  thus  defined  in  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of 
1890 :  *  In  South- West  Africa,  the  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence 
isxeierved  to  Germany  is  bounded — (1)  To  the  south  by  a  line  commencing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  river  and  ascending  the  north  bank  of  that 
river  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  20th  degree  of  east  longitude. 
(2)  To  the  east  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  above-named  point  and  fol- 
lowing the  20th  degree  of  east  longitude  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by 
the  22nd  parallel  of  south  latitude.  It  runs  eastward  along  that  parallel  to 
the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  21st  degree  of  east  longitude ;  thence  it 
follows  that  degree  northward  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  18tli 
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latitude;  it  runs  eastward  along  that  parallel  till  it 
Chobe,  and  descends  the  centre  of  the  main  channel  of 
motion  with  the  Zambezi,  where  it  terminates.' 
oundary  (according  to  the  proposed  Anglo-Portuguese 
St  1890)  starts  from  10  miles  west  of  Zumbo,  on  the  Zam- 
(16®  S.  lat.,  east  to  31°  E.  long^  south-east  to  where  Eiver 
33°  E.  long.,  south  to  18°  30',  south-west  to  the  Mashiki 
ver  and  the  Sabi  to  the  Lundi,  and  thence  to  north-east 
jvaal.  In  1888  the  southern  region  was  declared  to  be 
ish  sphere  of  influence,  and  in  1889  a  charter  was 
itish  South  Africa  Company.  The  Company  is  authorised 
ministration  for  the  territory,  when  convenient,  to  ap- 
ry  oflicials.  with  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Qovem- 
important  part  of  this  territory  is  Matabeleland,  ruled 
^ila,  and  including  the  country  around  inhabited  by 
iakalalous,  and  other  tribes,  who  pay  tribute  to  him. 
d  Mashonaland  are  stated  to  be  rich  in  gold,  and  the 
s  are  well  adapted  for  culture  and  European  settlement, 
)f  Matabeleland  proper  is  estimated  at  200,000 ;  there  is 
0,  divided  into  regiments  or  kraals,  and  presided  over  by 

mpowers  the  Company  to  take  over  the  administration  of 
Africa,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government ;  in« 
n  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate, 
Khama's  territory  and  the  region  between  that  and  the 
V.  The  country,  though  desert  in  parts,  is  well  adapted 
•ion  and  agriculture,  being  situated  principally  on  the 
ieau  of  Central  South  Africa.  Patrols  of  the  Bechuana- 
ce  visit  the  various  districts  outside  Matabeleland,  Area 
and  dependencies  about  100,000  square  miles, 
•st  year  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  operations 
he  Cape  Government  Railway  system  from  Kimberley  to 
nee  of  126  miles,  and  this  section  has  since  been  taken 
3nipany  by  the  Cape  Government.  The  Company  has  also 
ixtension  of  the  line  from  Vryburg  to  Mafeking,  a  distance 
id  is  considering  a  scheme  for  railway  communication 
ig  and  the  various  districts  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashona- 
lav  occupy.  It  is  also  extending  the  telegraph  system 
nto  Matabeleland,  nearly  400  miles  of  which  has  already 
1  and  being  used  for  messages.  A  police  force  of  600 
)  has  been  raised  ajid  equipped,  and  in  June  1890,  after 
lecessjxry  permission  from  King  Lo  Bengula,  a  pioneer 
large  scale  was  organised  to  cut  a  road  from  a  point  on 
,iver,  a  tributarj- of  the  Limpopo,  through  the  south-eastern 
eland  and  into  Mashonaland,  the  objective  point  of  this 
•  Mount  Hampden  (31*20  E.  long.,  17*40  S.  lat.),  which  is 
e  centre  of  a  rich  alluvial  goldfield,  and  near  which  the 
rge  belt  of  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  proved.  This  point 
September  12,  and  the  pioneers  were  then  disbanded,  and, 
ith  the  agreement  made  with  them,  they  were  allowed  to 
as  claims.  Forts  have  been  established  along  the  newly, 
le  protection  of  settlers  flocking  into  the  country,  and 
ies  to  be  sent  up  to  them.  The  Company  has  also  organised 
I  other  parts  of  Central  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
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concessions  from  other  chiefs,  several  having  already  been  secured,  one  of 
the  principal  being  a  concession  over  the  whole  of  the  Barotse  Kingdom. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  1,000,000/.,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is 
represented  by  cash  subscriptions.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
for  amalgamating  with  the  African  Lakes  Company  of  Scotland,  by  which 
the  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  districts  will  be  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  British  South  A&ica  Company. 

Under  the  name  of  KyaMalaad  sre  included  certain  districts  in  the  Lake 
Nyassa  region,  where  British  missionaries  had  been  settled  for  over  fifteen 
years  and  the  African  Lakes  Company  had  been  at  work  for  the  same  period, 
and  over  which  Great  Britain  proclaimed  a  protectorate  in  1889.  Its 
northern  limits  extend  north-west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Songiv6  River  in 
liake  Nyassa  to  the  south-west  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  districts 
claimed  by  the  missionaries  include  all  the  land  lying  east  of  the  Shire 
Biver  and  Lake  Nyassa,  and  north-west  of  the  river  Ruo,  Lake  Shirwa,  and 
the  Rovuma-Njassa  water-parting.  In  addition  to  this  the  Lakes  Com- 
pany claims  fifty  miles  of  land  west  of  the  river  Shir6  (north  of  the  river 
Buo),  and  of  the  lake,  and  the  Stevenson  road  from  LflJce  Nyassa  to  Lake 
Tanganyika.  The  area  of  the  missionaries'  Nyassaland  isTJOO  square 
miles,  and  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Lakes  Company  35,000  square 
miles.  There  are  mission  settlements  with  schools  in  the  Shir6  Highlands 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  The  Lakes  Company  has  a  steamer  in  the 
lake,  has  a  large  staff  of  Europeans,  and  12  trading  stations.  In  the  Shire 
highlands  a  private  oompany  has  an  estate  of  50,000  acres,  with  coffee^ 
sugar,  and  cinchona  plantations.  According  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
Agreement  of  August  1890  (not  yet  ratified),  Great  Britain  claims  the 
whole  country  to  the  north  of  the  Zambezi  between  the  Kabombe  River, 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  boundaries  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
the  line  between  Lake  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Nyassa,  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  both  sides  of  the  Shir6  River  north  of  the  Ruo. 
This  embraces  the  Zambezi  between  the  mouth  of  the  Chobe  and  Ziunbo, 
and  the  north  bank  from  Zumbo  to  the  Kebra  Bassa  rapids.  The  total 
area  of  the  sphere  actual  and  prospective  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  south  and  north  of  the  Zambezi,  540,000  square  miles. 
Imperial  Commistuyner  for  Nifo^saland.—K.  H.  Johnston,  C.B. 


CAPE  OF  OOOB  HOPE. 

(Cape  Colony.) 

Constitntioii  and  Oovemment 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  originally  established  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  11th 
of  March,  1853.  By  Act  28  Vict.  c.  5,  and  Colonial  Act  III. 
of  1866,  which  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  British  Kaffraria 
with  the  colony,  various  changes  were  made,  and  further  changes 
of  an  important  nature  by  the  *  Constitution  Ordinance  Amend- 
•^-^-^t  Act,'  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  lj872,  providing 
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duction  of  the  system  of  executive  administration 
[led  Responsible  Government'  The  Constitution 
'  these  various  Acts  vests  the  executive  in  the 

an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  certain  office-  t 

Qted  by  the  Crown.  The  legislative  power  rests 
tive  Council  of  22  members  elected  for  seven  years, 
ex  officio  by  the  Chief  Justice  ;  and  a  House  of  As* 

members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing  the 
^  and  towns  of  the  colony.     The  colony  is  divided  \ 

ictorate  provinces  each  electing  3  members  to  the 
uncil,  there  being  an  additional  one  for  Griqualand 
law  passed  in  1882,  speeches  may  be  made  both  in 
1  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Parliament.  The  qualification 
of  the  Council  is  possession  of  immovable  property 
movable  property  worth  4,000?.  Members  of  both 
Ksted  by  the  same  voters,  who  are  qualified  by  occu- 
e  property  of  the  value  of  25/.,  or  receipt  of  a  salary 
;es  of  261,  with  board  and  lodging.  The  number  of 
tors  in  1890  was  73,916,  under  the  new  registration 
ons  of  Act  No.  14  of  1887,  which  provides  better 
>roper  and  complete  registration  and  for  the  exclu- 
ilified  persons.  All  members  of  Parliament  are 
)  guinea  a  day  for  their  services,  and  those  residing 
miles  from  the  Cape  to  an  additional  lbs,  a  day  for 
Kceeding  90  days. 

-Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.; 
Victoria,  1884-89.     Appointed  to  the  Cape,  1889. 
nor  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  commander-in-chief  of  [ 

[thin  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000?.  as 
ides  3,000?.  as  '  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner,' 
rsonal  allowance  from  the  Imperial  funds, 
listration  is  carried  on,  under  the  Governor,  by  a 
ive  members,  namely,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony, 
ecretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Commissioner  I 

ids  and  Public  Works,  who  is  the  present  Prime  | 

ihe  Secretary  for  Native  Affiiirs.  The  Prime  Minister 
lowance  of  250?.  a  year  in  addition  to  the  1,500?. 
.ch  of  the  Ministers. 


sion  there  is  a  Civil  Commissioner,  who  is  also  generally 
^rate.  There  is  for  each  division  a  Council  of  8  members 
)ivision)  elected  triennially  by  the  registered  Parliamentary 
[Jouncils  look  after  roads,  boundaries,  and  beacons ;  they 
Courts,  return  3  members  to  the  Licensing  Court,  borrow 
arm  other  local  duties.  There  are  76  magisterial  districts 
isions  in  the  Colony  proper.    There  are  79  Municipalities, 
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each  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Coancillors,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are 
elected  annually  by  the  ratepayers.  There  are  also  55  Village  Manage- 
ment Boards. 

Area  and  Population, 

The  Cape  Colony  was  originally  founded  by  the  Dutch,  under 
Van  Riebeek,  about  the  year  1652.  When  it  .was  taken  by  the 
English,  in  1796,  the  colony  had  extended  east  to  the  Great 
Fish  River.  In  1803,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  given  up 
to  the  Netherlands,  but  was  again  occupied  by  British  troops  in 
1806.  Since  that  time  the  boundary  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
by  tiie  annexation  of  surrounding  districts. 

The  area  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  233,430  square  miles  ;  this 
includes  an  area  of  15,283  square  m^les  estimated  in  the  *Trans- 
keian  Territories'  and  of  Walfish  Hkj  on  the  west  coast,  in 
Damaraland. 

The  estimated  population  in  1889  of  Cape  Colony  proper, 
including  Griqualand  West,  was  1,048,628  ;  and  of  its  depen- 
dencies, Transkei,  East  Griqualand,  and  Tembuland,  410,195  ; 
total,  1,468,823.  In  1880  it  was  1,136,986.  The  total  white 
population  is  estimated  at  about  350,000.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  70  divisions,  and  its  dependencies  into  16  districts. 

The  various  Transkeian  territories  are  grouped  under  their  Chief  Magis- 
trates as  follows,  with  population  in  January  1889  : — Griqualand  East, 
comprising  Fort  St.  John's,  Noman's  Land,  and  the  Gatberg,  with  nine  sub- 
ordinate magistrates  (area  7,511  square  miles,  population  121,138,  of  whom 
3,921  Europeans)  j  Tembuland,  comprising  Tembuland  proper,  Bomvana- 
land,  and  Emigrant  Tembuland,  with  seven  magistrates,  including  resident 
magistrate  (area  4,055  square  miles,  population  159,325,  of  whom  5,515 
Buropeans) ;  Transkei,  comprising  Fingoland,  the  Idutywa  Beserve,  and 
Gcalekaland,wlth  six  magistrates  (area  2,535  square  miles,  population  1 36,395, 
of  whom  1,000  Europeans).  Kiese  districts  are  subject  to  the  •  Native 
Territories  Penal  Code.'  Pondoland,  population  200,000,  with  a  Resident 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Cape  Government.  Walfish  Bay  has  an 
area  of  430  square  mUes. 

The  capital  of  the  colony.  Cape  Town,  had  a  population  in  1889  of 
41,704,  excluding  military  and  shipping.  The  probable  population  of  Cape 
Town  and  suburbs  is  70,000.  Port  Elizabeth  had  a  population  of  13,049  in 
1876, 15,926  in  1889 ;  Kimberley,  13,590  in  1875,  28,663  in  1889 ;  Beacons- 
field,  21,619  in  1889;  Graham's  Town,  6,903  in  1875,  8,261  in  1889; 
King  William's  Town,  5,195  in  1875,  5,386  in  1889 ;  Woodstock,  5,720; 
East  London,  5,903  ;  Graaff  Reinet,  5.622  ;  Stellenbosch,  5,055. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  white  inhabitants  arc  of  Dutch,  Grerman,  and 
French  origin,  mostly  descendants  of  the  original  settlers. 

There  is  no  general  system  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  the 
colony.  In  the  Colonial  Office  5,802  marriages  were  registered  in  1889.  The 
amount  of  immigration  into  Cape  Colony  is  small ;  from  1873  to  1884  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  sent  by  the  emigration  agent  in  Ezigland  was 
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23,337 ;  the  greatest  nnmberbeing  in  the  year  1882—4,645.  In  1884  it  was 
only  292.  Goyemment  immigration  was  stopped  in  1886.  The  number  of 
adult  amnUs  by  sea  in  1888  was  6,029, and  departures  4,881 ;  in  1889, 12,329 
and  7,482  respeetivelj. 

BeligioiL 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  colony,  white  and  coloured,  at  the 
last  census,  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  Wesleyans  ooming 
next  in  number,  though  most  other  bodies  are  represented.  Accord* 
log  to  an  incomplete  return  for  1889,  the  numbers  belonging  to  the 
leading  ehurches  were  :<-Dutch  Beformed,  203,776;  Wesleyans,  110,260; 
Church  of  England,  79,126;  Independents,  89,829;  Presbyterians, 
23,786;  Moravians,  14,012;  Rhenish  Mission,  13,159;  Roman  Catholics, 
U,012.  There  were  in  all  621  main  stations  and  1,744  out-stations,  the 
total  number  of  persons  attached  to  churches  being  527,689.  There  is  no 
State  Church,  but  a  certain  sun^  is  appropriated  annually  for  *  religious 
worship '  (8,413?.  in  1889-90^rthe  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopalian,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Roman  CathoUcchurches ;  in  1875  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
g^aal  withdrawal  of  this  grant. 

InftructioiLt 

Cape  Colony  has  a  University,  incorporated  1873,  and  granted  a  royal 
charter  in  1877.  It  is  an  examining  body,  empowered  to  grant  degrees, 
bat  with  no  attached  teaching  institutions.  There  are  four  colleges  aided 
by  Qovemment  grants  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  each  with  full 
staff  of  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  departments  of  classics,  mathema- 
tics,  and  physical  sciences.  Number  of  students  in  1888-89,  144  matricu- 
lation ;  65  B.A.,  and  intermediate ;  1  M.A. ;  7  for  survey  and  other  professional 
work ;  total  216.  In  the  1,477  aided  schools  in  1889,'  the  enrolment  waf 
96,391,  with  a  daily  attendance  averaging  51,912. 

Government  expenditure  for  1888-89       •        •        •  £104,349 
Local  „  „  .        .        •      98,199 

Probable  expenditure  by  Government  in  1890-.91    ,    147,000 

Education  is  not  compulsory.  Of  the  European  population  in  1875, 
34*13  per  cent,  of  males  and  33*28  of  females  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Attending  the  schools  for  aborigines  in  1 887  were  1 1,839  scholars.  Of  every 
100  European  children  of  school-going  age,  it  is  estimated  that  70  are  on 
the  roll  of  some  school. 

There  were  65  public  libraries  in  the  colony  in  1889,  with  an  aggregate 
of  202,242  volumes.    There  are  62  newspapers  published  in  the  colony. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  highest  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  colony  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  puisne  judges.  The  judges  of 
the  Supreme  C6urt  bold  sessions  in  Cape  Town,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the 
Western  Districts ;  the  judges  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Districts  Court  hold 
flesmons  in  Grahamstown  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the  Eastern  Districts  and 
the  Transkeian  Territories ;  and  the  judges  assigned  to  the  High  Courts 
*  The  whoU  year. 
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hold  seseioDS  at  Kimberlej.  By  Art.  3/90  the  Sapreme  Oourt  has  been 
constitated  a  Court  of  Appc^  under  the  Africa  Order  in  Council  of  1889. 

There  are  nomerous  seats  of  magistracy  and  further  periodical  courts 
held  by  magistrates  at  outlying  viUages,  as  well  as  courts  of  special 
justices  of  the  peace.  Under  certain  conditions  ai^)eal  may  be  made  to 
the  Queen  in  Council.  The  Roman-Dutch  law  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the 
law  of  the  colony,  modified  by  colonial  statute  law. 

In  1889  there  were  convicted  before  the  J.  P.  Courts,  1,072  prisoners ; 
before  Magistrates'  Courts,  36,684 ;  before  the  Supreme  Courts,  642.  The 
prisoners  in  gaol,  December  31, 1889,  were  1,775  males  and  224  females, 
of  whom  only  about  10  per  cent,  were  whites.  In  1889  the  Cape  Police  Force 
numbered  722,  the  Municipal  and  Divisional  Police  Forces,  949 ;  and  the 
Gaol  Establishment,  319. 

Panpdiisni. 

In  the  various  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  188S>, 
there  were  2,179  inmates.  In  1889,  794  persons  received  indoor  relief, 
and  an  average  of  280  monthly  received  outdoor  relief. 

Finance. 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  the  former  including  loans, 
the  latter  including  expenditure  under  Act  of  Parliament,  were  as  follows 
during  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889  (ending  June  30) : — 


Revenue. 


£ 
1,650,842 
1,466,236 
1,897,761 
1,468^608 
1,69Q,468 


Servicea 


£ 
1»361,799 
1,300,639 
1,471,619 
1,G86,034 
1,8^,493 


Colonial 
£«tatc 


£ 

236,637 

238,608 
254,998 
257,800 
299,833  i 


Fines,  &c. 


£ 
78,874 
36,166 
36,380 
26,360 
66,330 


Loans 


£ 

496,795 
128,200 
192,174 
936 
602,000 


Total 


£ 
3314,947 
3,168,638 
3,353,832 
3,427,609 
4,338,114 


EXPESDITUBE. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Public 
Debt 


1,180,390 
1,183,058 
1,153,431 
1,088,680 
1,049,395 


Railways 


631,478 
665,909 
646,334 
716,309 
839,794 


Defence 


166,166 
171,765 
119,578 
138,904 
142,683 


Police 


368,488 
235,866 
196,616 
187,780 
194,893 


CiTil  Bsto- 
blishment 


181,753 
131,801 
115,654 
133,881 
117,981 


Under  Act 
of  Par- 
liament 

836,160 
436,768 
181,455 
36,968 
110.506 


Total, 

iududing 

other  beads 


4,811,833 
8,834,680 
8,338,688 
3,385.512 
8,584,858 


The  unaudited  revenue  (excluding  loans)  for  the  year  1889-90  was 
4,427,1802. ;  estimated  expenditure  (under  votes)  for  1890^91  is  put  down 
at  4,260,0002.,  and  the  revenue  at  4,277,0002. 

The  colony  had  a  public  debt  of  21,120,7842.  on  January  1, 1890,  besides 
1,369,7172.  raised  for  cotporate  bodies,  harbour  boards,  but  guaranteed  in 
the  general  revenue.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  loans  have  been  spent  in 
nublic  works— upwards  of  thirteen  millions  sterling  on  railways  alone. 
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Colony  and  dependencies,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889,  were 
as  follows : — 


Year 

Imports 

Imported 
Merchaudiiie 

Exportfl 

SxporUof  Colonial 
Produce 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
4,991,688 
3,970,811 
6,771,543 
7,013,886 
10,841,464 

£ 
4,477,129 
3,665,009 
4,906,676 
5,458,774 
7.942,506 

£ 
6,224,261 
7.306,538 
7,922,957 
8,964,449 
9,829,900 

5,649,146 
6,974,746 
7,719,386 
8,732,601 
9,405,955 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  exports  of  Colonial 
produce  in  the  five  years  1886^89,  according  to  the  official  Cape  Returns: — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

« 

Wool 

1,426,108 

1,580,432 

1,674,931 

2,181,510 

2,251,375 

Ostrich  feathers 

585,278 

546,230 

365,687 

347,792 

365,884 

Hides  and  skins 

424,756 

397.091 

366,660 

373,827 

430,025 

Copper  ore 

396,675 

559,328 

677,053 

866,803 

696,918 

Hair  (Angora)  . 

204,018 

232,134 

268,446 

306,362 

351,544 

Wine        .        . 

17.245 

23,426 

18,928 

19,477 

23,120  1 

Grain 

4,975 

7,960 

18,266 

19,699 

10,042  j 

Diamonds 

2,489,659 

3,504,766 

4,242,470 

4,022,379 

4,325,137 

The  total  value  of  diamonds  exported  from  1867  to  1889  wa848,356,977Z. 

The  principal  imports  are  texile  fabrics,  dress,  &c.,  3,139,5732. ;  and  food, 
drinks.  &c.,  1,630,9862.  in  1889. 

The  trade  of  the  Cape  (excluding  specie)  was  distributed  as  follows 
during  the  four  years  1886  to  1889 :— 


-- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

United  King- f  Imports  from 

dom        \  Exports  to    . 

British     Pos-  f  Imports  from 

sessions     \  Exports  to    . 

Foreign  Coun-  Jf  Importsfrom 

tries          \  Exports  to   . 

£ 

3,089,737 

6,694,735 

344,146 

91,426 

365,378 

339,196 

4,277,309 

7,460,106 

315,966 

81,811 

442,860 

317,057 

£ 
4,730,798 
8,409,006 
410,948 
109,443 
536,591 
358,208 

£         ! 

7,098,463 

9,169,559 

442,659 

86,891 

904,943 

334,869 

The  value  of  the  imports  (of  merchandise)  and  exports  (colonial),  ex- 
cluding diamonds  sent  through  by  pott  office,  at  the  leading  porta  has  been 
as  follows : — 
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Internal  Commnideationf . 

lliere  are  over  8,000  miles  of  road  in  the  colony.  There  were  lines  of 
Government  railway  of  a  total  length  of  1,608  miles  in  the  oolony  in 
December  1889.  In  1873  there  were  63  miles ;  in  1880,  882  miles  ;  1883, 
1,089  miles;  1884, 1,344  miles.  There  are  also  177  miles  of  private  rail- 
ways in  the  oolony,  and  14  of  private  tramways  in  Gape  Town,  Port  Elisabeth, 
and  Kimberley.  The  Government  lines  open  for  traiBc  at  this  date  belonged 
to  three  systems — the  Western,  from  Capo  Town ;  the  Midland,  starting 
from  Port  Elizabeth  (these  systems  now  meet) ;  and  the  Eastern  system, 
from  East  London.  The  capital  expended  on  Government  railways  to  the 
end  of  1889  has  been  14,318,502/.,  showing  a  cost  per  mile  of  8,9051.  The 
gross  earnings  in  1889  were  1 ,759,832/.,  and  expenses  937,703/.  The  number 
of  passengers  conveyed  in  1880  was  3,259,590,  and  tonnage  of  goods, 
641.671. 

The  number  of  postal  receptacles  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1889  was 
762;  the  revenue  in  1889  amounting  to  247,636/.,  and  the  expenditure  on 
whole  postal  telegraph  service  to  230,942/.  The  total  number  of  letters 
posted  in  1889  was  13,597,243,  newspapers  6,879,457. 

The  telegraphs  in  the  colony  comprised  4,510  miles  of  line,  with  238 
offices,  at  the  end  of  1889.  The  number  of  messages  sent  was  1,375,929  in 
1889.  The  telegraphs  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
781  miles  of  line  having  been  taken  over  from  the  company  in  1873.  The 
revenue  in  1889  was  94,929/.  (exclusive  of  47,490/.,  the  value  of  Government 
messages),  and  expenditure  67,232/. 

Banks. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  eleven  banks  under  trust  laws  in 
the  colony : — 


- 

Capital 

1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
5.745,380 
6,001,640 
6,583,700 

Fuid-ap 

Beserve 

Cirealatioii 

AsMts  and 

LiablUties 

£ 
1,585,992 
1,710,051 
11,762,964 

£ 
480,652 
640,939 
804,631 

£ 

462,982 

662,107 

1,034,849 

£ 

9,724,223 

10,558,736 

11,992,205 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

Monet. 
The  coins  in  circulation  within  the  colony  are  exclusively  British.    All 
accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

WTeiohts  and  Mbasubes. 

The  standard  weights  and  measures  are  British,  with  the  exception  of 
the  land  measure. 

jThe  general  surface  measure  is  the  old  Amsterdam  Morgdti,  reckoned 
equal  to  2*11654  acres.  Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  formerly  as  to 
the  exact  equivalents  of  the  shortest  land  measure,  the  foot,  but  it  was  in 
1868  officially  settled  that  1,000  Cape  feet  were  equal  to  1,033  British 
imperial  feet. 

Agent' General  of  Cape  Colon.y  in  Great  Pritoiii.— Sir  Cfharles  MilL% 
X.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  appointed  in  1882.  ^  , 
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XAUBinVS. 
Constitutioii  and  Government. 

The  government  of  the  British  colony  of  Mauritius,  with  its  dependencies, 
Rodrigues,  Diego  Garcia,  and  the  Seychelles  Islands,  is  vested  in  a  Gover- 
nor, aided  by  an  Executive  Council,  of  which  the  officer  in  command  of 
Her  Majesty's  troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Procnreur-General,  the 
Receiver-General,  and  the  Auditor-General,  and  two  elected  members  of 
the  Council  of  Government  are  ex-officio  members.  There  is  alao  a 
Council  of  Government,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  twenty-seven 
members,  ten  being  elected,  eight  ex-officio,  and  nine  nominated  by  the 
Governor.  The  official  councillors  comprise  the  five  Executive  members, 
the  Oollector  of  Customs,  the  Protector  of  Immigrants,  and  the  SurvByor- 
General.  The  constitution  was  altered  by  letters  patent  dated  September 
16,  1886,  which  introduced  an  elective  element  into  the  Legislature. 
Under  a  moderate  franchise  ten  members  are  now  elected,  one  for  each  of 
the  following  districts  :—Moka,  Plaines  Wilhems,  Grand  Port,  Flacq, 
Savanne,  Riviere  Noire,  Pamplemousses,  Riviere  da  Remppxt ;  and  two  for 
Port  Louis. 

OovemorefMawrUius.'SiT  Charles  Cameron  Lees,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed 
1889.  The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  50,000  rupees,  and  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary 13,500  rupees  per  annum. 

Area  an4  Population. 

The  island  of  Mauritius,  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  600  nules  east  of 
Madagascar,  comprises  an  area  of  705  English  square  miles. 

The  Seychelles  group,  Rodrigues,  and  the  Chagos  Islands  are  the  principal 
dependencies  of  Mauritius.  Total  area  of  dependencies,  172  square  miles. 
Mah6,  the  most  important  of  the  Seychelles  group,  is  situated  at  a  distance 
of  940  miles  from  Mauritius. 

The  following  were  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Mauritius, 
according  to  the  census  taken  In  1881 : — 


PopulAtloQ  1681 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Total  of  resident  population    , 
Military  in  Port  Loms  and  elsewhere 
Orew9  of  mercantile  shipping  . 

Total  of  population  . 

208,655 
380 
525 

151,219 
66 
12 

359,874    , 
436 
537 

209,560 

151,287 

360,847 

The  population  on  the  1st  of  January,  1890,  was:— Males,  208,364: 
females,  164,300 ;  total,  872,664.  Of  this  number,  254,465  belonged  to  the 
Indian  population,  the  remainder,  118,199,  form  what  is  termed  the  general 
population,  which  includes  natives  of  African  race,  Chinese,  mixed  races, 
and  whites.  No  official  figures  exist  as  to  the  numerical  proportions  of 
these  ditTerent  groups  of  the  general  population,  except  as  to  the  Chinese, 
the  number  of  whom  was  estimated  at  3,766  on  January  1, 1890.    The  birth 
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rate  of  1889  was  36*8  per  1,000,  and  death  rate  33*7.  The  total  numher  of 
immigraiits,  including  women  and  children  who  landed  in  the  colony  in 
1889,  was  4,527,  and  the  total  number  of  departures  in  the  same  class  was 
1,319.  The  capital  of  the  colony,  Port  Louis,  had,  with  its  suburbs,  an  esti- 
mated population  of  61,170  (32,951  males,  28,219  females)  in  1889, 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  returns  as  to  the  religions  showed 
that  there  were  then  over  200,000  Hindoos,  108,000  Roman  Catholics,  35,000 
Mahometans,  and  8,000  Protestants.  State  aid  is  granted  to  both  Churches, 
the  Boman  Catholics  receiving  80,313  rupees  in  1889,  and  the  Protestants 
4r},836  rupees ;  the  Indians  are  mostly  Hindoos. 

Primary  education  is  conducted  partly  in  government,  and  partly  in 
state-aided  schools,  147  in  1889.  The  total  government  expenditure  on 
education  in  1889,  including  the  Royal  College,  was  413,147  rupees.  In 
1889  the  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  in  primary  schools  was 
15,552,  and  the  average  attendance  9,686.  At  the  Royal  College  in  ^889 
the  attendance  was  173,  and  at  the  Ho}Til  College  schools,  273. 

The  total  number  of  convictions  at  the  inferior  courts  in  1889  was  12,547, 
and  at  the  Supreme  Court,  83. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  each  of  the  years  from 


The  revenue  and  expenditure 
1885  to  188U  were  as  follows  :— 


Revenue  ,     » 
Expenditure. 


1886 


Rupees 

7,309,233 
8,391,059 


_L 


Buiiees 

7,229,973 
8,390,054 


1887 


Rupees 

6,858,919 
7,985,909 


1889 


Rupees 

8,574,058 
7,771,579 


Rupees 

8,744,803 
8,558,332 


The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  as  follows : — 


1 

1885 

1H8G 

Rupees 
2,325,094 
1,958,288 
1,477,448 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Customs  dues  . 
1  r.iccncesandijermits 
1  Railway  traffic 

Rupees 
2,276,450 
1,919,567 
1,544,063 

Rupees 
2,088,452 
1,913,466 
1,434,849 

Rupees 
2.558,677 
1,869,415 
1,533,770 

Rupees 
2.412,876 
2,140,176 
1.801,213 

The  whole  debenture  debt  of  the  colony  in  1889  was :— Government 
Dcl)enture  Debt,  778,450Z. ;  Poor  Law  Commission,  6,000i. 
The  municipal  debt  of  Port  Louis  was  155,600/. 

t 

Sefenoe. 

The  harbour  of  St.  Louis  is  defended  by  Fort  Adelaide  and  Fort  George. 
The  troops  in  the  colony  at  the  beginning  of  1890  numbered  694  (31  officers 
and  563  men).  The  total  military  expenditure  far  1889  was  37,6582^  of 
which  aboat  one-half  was  paid  by  the  colony. 
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Commerce. 

leclared  valae  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  00I0D5 
if  specie  and  bullion)  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  live  years 
1889:— 


Year 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1885 

20,208,263 

34,115,646 

1886 

23,946,967 

32,383,399 

1887 

23,434,100 

35,998,056 

1888 

15,341,202 

22,291,978 

1889 

15,612,056 

32,806,315 

exports  from  the  colony  comprise,  as  staple  article,  unrefined 
791  rupees  in  1889),  and,  besides,  rum,  365,094  rupees;  va 
rupees ;  aloe  fibre,  967,077 ;  coco-nut  oil,  57,673  rupees.     A 
of  the  trade  is  witii  the  British  colonies  of  South  Africa,  Anst 
ia. 

commercial  intercourse  of  Mauritius  with  the  United  Kingd< 
Q  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Ret 
I  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 :— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1 

i  from  Mauritius 

i  of  British  Produce  . 

307,364 
863,021 

£ 
309,671 
260,867 

£                £ 
165.089        276,54« 
284,970        253,928 

42 
30 

Staple  article  of  export  from  Mauritius  to  the  United  Kingd 
3d  sugar,  the  value  bemg  57,498/.  in  1887,  173,372Z.  in  1888 
L  in  1889.  The  other  exports  comprise  drugs,  of  the  vali 
;  hemp  and  other  fibres,  86,371/. ;  coco-nut  oil,  14,088/.  in 
in  1888,  6,935/.  in  1889 ;  caoutchouc,  4,834/.  in  1887,  6,139/.  in 
in  1889.  The  British  imports  in  1889  consisted  principally  of  c 
value  54,609/. ;  coals,  26,248/. ;  machinery,  18,294/. ;  iron,  39,< 
,  32,793/. ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  18,065/. ;  beer  and  ale,  10 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

number  of  vessels  entered  in  1889  was  436  of  336,794  tons, 
441  of  329,245  tons.  ' 

colony  has  two  lines  of  jrailways  .with  two  branches,  of  a 
of  92  miles,  the  revenue  from  w^hich  in  1889  was  1,801,213  ru 
^enditure  1,305,922  rupees. 

re  exists  a  complete  system  of  telegraphs  throughout  the  islar 
ius.  The  number  of  letters,  post-cards,  and  newspapers  ^ 
through  the  post  office  in  1889  was  2,312,086. 
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Conftitiitum  and  Ooyemment. 

be  colony  of  Natal,  formerly  an  int^ral  pcurt  of  the  Ct 
Hope  settlement,  was  erected  in  1856  into  a  separate  c 
'  the  British  crown,  represented  first  by  a  Lieutc 
mor,  and  since  1882  by  a  Governor.  Under  the  char 
itntion  granted  in  1856,  and  modified  in  1875  and  187 
mor  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  colony 
itive  and  a  Legislative  Council.  The  Executive  Coui 
osed  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  senior  officer  in  comma 
roops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Attc 
ral,  the  Secretary  for  Native  Afiairs,  the  Colonial  Cng 
reneral  Manager,  Natal  Crovemment  Railways  (who  da 
El  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council),  and  two  members 

by  the  Governor  from  among  the  Deputies  elected  t 
lative  Council.  The  Legislative  Council,  under  an  Act ' 
'ed  the  Royal  Assent  in  1883,  consists  of  thirty  (inci 
irty-one  by  the  addition  of  one  member  by  Law  Nc 

members,  seven  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  Crowi 
thers  elected  by  the  counties  and  boroughs,  electors 
ied  by  the  possession  of  immovable  property  of  the  va 
)r  renting  such  property  of  the  annual  value  of  10/1,  o: 
ig  resided  three  years  in  the  colony)  have  an  income  c 
[mum,  inclusive  of  allowances.     Electors  (1889),  8,834. 

rerrufr  cf  Natal.— ^\t  Charles  B.  H.  Mitchell,  K.C.M.G.:  Co 
ary  of  Natal,  1877 ;  acted  as  Governor  in  1881, 1882,  ami  IK 
Qor  of  Fiji,  1886 ;  of  Leeward  Islands,  1888.    Appointed  to  : 

He  is  also  Governor  of  Zululand. 
e  Governor  has  a  salary  of  4,000^.  per  annum. 

Area  and  Population. 

0  colony  has  an  estimated  area  of  abont  21,150  square  miles,  \ 
ud  of  200  miles.  But  the  extent  of  some  of  the  districts  is  a 
wn  ;  there  are  fourteen  districts. 

e  European  population  has  increased  by  over  50  per  cent. 
The  returns  of  the  total  population  (1879  and  1889)  were :— 


—                       1                1889 

lb79 

Europeans 
Indians    .        • 

Grand  total 

37,390 

33,480 

459,288 

22,654 

16,999 

319,934 

530,158 

'    361,587 
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principal  items  of  expenditure  (1889)  are: 
n,  24,678/. ;  public  works,  76,195/. ;  defence, 
bnre,  790,370/. 
Public  Debt  on  December  31, 1889,  was  5,036, 

Defence. 

e  is  a  body  of  mounted  police  numbering-  21 
iz.  703  mounted  riflemen,  427  infantry,  73  a] 
corps.  The  cost  of  the  mounted  police  force 
colony  contributed  15,832/.  to  the  expense  of 

Induftiy. 

le  total  area  of  the  colony  2,000,000  acres  hai 
;cupation,  8,000,000  acres  have  been  acquired  fa 
peaos,  and  2,778,000  acres  remain  unalienal 
)tal  area  in  1887,  65,883  acres  were  under  culti 
ing  crop  for  export  being  sugar  (produce,  1889 
uitities  of  maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cei 
'n.  Tea-planting  has  been  recently  introdu 
a  in  1889,  the  yield  in  1889  being  about  43 
nber  of  acres  under  cultivation  by  Natives  24 
^e  stock  owned  by  Europeans  in  1889  there 
1,271  angora  goats,  620,953  sheep,  and  26,155 
if  the  Native  population  in  1889,  there  were  5 
gloats,  31,643  sheep,  not  wool-bearing,  and  36, 
^al'fields  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colonj 
nd  ironstone  of  rich  quality  is  stated  to  exist 
fields.  In  1888  and  1889  the  coal  was  worked 
railway  reached  a  part  of  the  coal-field,  and 
r  the  Government  with  1,000  tons  per  month,  a 
i.q  to  Dundee  and  Newcastle  have  been  oper 
the  coal-fields  has  resulted. 

Commerce. 

olal  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  sea  has  1 


Year 

Import  4 

£ 

1860 

111,015 

1860 

3r,4.987 

1 

1870 

429.r>L>7 

a 

1880 

2,:J36,r,81 

8 

1885 

1,618  557 

8 

1886    .       . 

1,331,115 

9 

1887 

2,263,920 

1.0 

1888 

■    2;890,468 

1,4 

1889 

•     4,527,015 

1.6 

t  80  per  cent,  of  the  imports  arc  from  Great 
the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  according  tc 
the  particulars  of  imports  during  1889  are 
;  haberdashery  4.^4,133/. ;  flour  and  grain, 
;  cottons,  120*603/. ;  machinery.  246,683/. ;  i 
;  leather  goods  and  saddlery,  232.189/. ;  ale 
181,844/.      Principal  items  of  exi)ort  isamc 
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hair,  18,133^. ;  hides,  66,829/. ;  skins,  13,629/. ;  unrefined 
sheep's  wool,  752,182/.;  maize,   18,133/.;  spirits  (rum), 
1  dust  and  bars,  1889,  584,933/. 

g  is  the  value  of  the  trade  between  Great  ritaBin  and 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 
iralue  of  exports,  957,132/.  represented  the  produce  of  the 


1885 


£  £ 

623,725  085,338 

985,590.876,594 


1888 


£.  £ 

902,183  1,087,128 

1,590,436  2,024,303 


£ 
962,170 

:^,054,636 


K)rts  to  Great  Britain  amounted  in  value  to  800,068/.  in 
i2i)I.  in  1889 ;  raw  sngiir,  40,088/.  in  1881.  40,307/.  in  1885, 
32,370/.  in  1889.  Many  of  the  exports  of  the  colony,  par- 
3me  from  the  neighbouring  Dutch  Kepublics,  which  also 
of  the  imports. 

bicles  of  British  import  into  Natal  in  1889  were  apparel 
y,  of  the  value  of  570,818/. ;  cottons,  223,667/. ;  woollens, 
r  and  saddlery,  239,391/. ;  iron,  wTought  and  unwrought,  of 
,323/. ;  machinery,  of  the  value  of  229,661/.;  beer  and  ale, 
44,543/. ;  iron  and  steel  wares,  75,667/. 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

vessels  of  513,360  tons  entered,  and  540  of  499,748  tons 
I  of  Natal.  Of  the  former,  79  of  63,798  tons  were  from 
dom,  and  232  of  319,903  from  Cape  Colony.  Of  the  latter, 
s  were  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  189  of  261,447  tona 

,  1890,  there  were  259  miles  of  railway  open  in  t  he  colony,  the 
lince  been  increased  to  305  by  the  opening  of  the  Newcastle 
ions,  all  single  lines  on  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  The  railways 
of  the  colony,  their  cost  representing  the  bulk  of  the  Public 
ns  to  the  borders  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal 
construction.  The  gross  revenue  for  1888  was  349,184/., 
,698/.    Expenditure,  1888, 247,991/.,  and  for  1889  512,698/. 

tistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

1498  to  1846,  by  John  Binl,  late  of  CIvf  1  Serrice  of  NataL    rublishal  by 

ial  Government.    Pietcrmaritzburg,  188»-90. 

St.    189L 

or  1889.    Pletermaritzbunar.  1890. 

idbook  to  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.    London,  1886. 

iir  Colony  of  NataL    Published  bj  permisaion  of  the  Natal  GoTeniment. 

I,  In  *Stfttlitical  Abstract  for  the  aevpral  colonial  and  other  pos<wssiont 
am  in  each  year  from  1875  to  1890.'    No.  XXV  J  I.    H.    Loudon.  1890. 
ith  Great  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  tlie  Unite<l 
jn  Countries  and  British  Pogaessions  in  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4.    London, 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Catal :  a  Hirtory  and  De^ription  of  the  Colony.    8.    London,  1887. 

e«  on  the  Diamond  Field*.    8.    Cai»o  Town.  1871. 

clal  Reports  upon  tlie  GoklTicld  at  Marabastadt  and  upon  the  TransTial 

an,  1872,  Digitized 
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FrUtA  (Dr.  Qust.)*  Die  Eingeboreoen  SUd>A6!ika*8  etXmogTapbiwh  und  aiuitoinlflch  be- 
■ohrieben.    4.    Breglau,  1873. 

GiUmore  (Parker),  The  Great  Thirst  Land.  A  Bide  through  Natal,  Orange  Free  State, 
TransvaaL  and  Kalahari  Desert.    8.    London.    1878. 

HaU  (H.),  Manual  of  South  African  Geography.    8.    Capebown,  1866. 

Natal  Almanack,  Dircctoxy  and  Yearly  Reguter.    Pictemuudtsburg,  1880. 

Pafion  (Ch.  A.),  The  Diamond  Diggings  of  South  Africa.    8.    London,  1872. 

RoMnton  (John),  Notes  on  NataL    8.    Durban,  187S. 

aaver  (a  W.),  Handbook  to  South  Africa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  tho  Diainond 
Fields,  &o.    8.    London,  1876.   Handbook  to  the  TransraaL    8.    London,  1880. 

atatham  (F.  B),  Blacks,  Boers,  and  British.    London,  188S. 

^Tro/fetpe  (Anthony),  South  Africa.    S  yoIs.    9.    London,  1878. 


HIOEE  DISTRICT  PBOTECTOBATE. 

From  the  western  boundary  of  the  colony  of  Lagos,  hear  the  rivei* 
Benin,  to  the  German  boundary  on  the  Rio  del  Bey,  north  of  Cameroons, 
the  entire  coast,  about  380  miles,  and  vast  inland  regions  not  yet  accurately 
defined,  are  under  British  protection.  According  to  the  Anglo- French 
Agreement  of  August  5, 1890,  the  limit  between  the  British  and  French 
spheres  on  the  Niger  is  a  line  from  Say,  on  the  Niger,  to  Barrawa  on  Lake 
Chad,  *  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  comprise  in  the  sphere  of  the  Xig«r 
Company  all  that  fairly  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sokoto,  the  line  to  be 
determined  by  Commissioners  to  be  appointed.'  This  protectorate  is 
divided  into  two  separate  systems  :  («)  the  Niger  Territories,  (J)  the  Oil 
Bivers  District.  Total  area  of  Niger  Territories  and  Oil  Rivers  500,000 
square  miles ;  population,  17,000,000. 

The  Kiger  Territories. — These  are  governed  by  the  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany, under  a  charter  issued  on  July  10, 1886.  Its  nominal  capital  of 
1,000,000^.  is  fully  subscribed,  and  it  has  powers  to  increase  indefinitely. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  1882,  when  it  was  formed  under  the  name  of  The 
National  African  Company,  Limited,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  these 
regions  for  Great  Britain.  This  was  effected  bymeans  of  about  300  treaties 
with  native  States  and  tribes,  including  the  territories  of  Sokoto  and  Gando. 

Sokoto. — At  present  the  empire  of  Sokoto  (attached  by  treaty  to  the 
Boyal  Niger  Company)  is  the  largest,  the  most  populous,  and  ertensive  in 
the  whole  of  the  Sudan.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Haussa  power  early 
in  the  present  century,  the  conquering  Fulaha  have  gradually  reduced 
all  the  former  Haussa  States  between  Lake  Tsad  and  the  Niger,  and 
have  also  extended  their  sway  southwards  to  Adamawa  and  westwards 
to  the  riverain  tracts  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger.  The  king  of 
Gando,  in  the  middle  Niger  Valley,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Fulah  chiefs, 
recognise  the  suzerainty  of  the  Emperor  of  Sokoto,  who  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Sheikh  Dam-Fodi6  Othman,  founder  of  the  Fulali  dynasty  in 
1802.  On  tiie  other  band,  the  reigning  sovereign,  whose  special  title  is  S^ki 
n'  Musulmya,  •  Lord  of  the  Mussulmans,*  has  irrevocably  conferred  on  the 
Boyal  Niger  Company  full  sovereign  power  throughout  a  large  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  complete  jurisdiction,  civil,  criminal,  and  fiscal,  over  non- 
natives  throughout  the  remainder.  Sokoto  and  Gando  together  cover  an  area 
of  219,500  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  16,00,000.  The  empire,  which 
is  conterminous  on  the  east  with  Bomu,  on  the  west  with  the  Yomba  and 
Hossi  countries,  and  stretches  from  the  Sahara  southwards  to  the  unexplored 
regions  beyond  Adamawa,  is  especially  rich  in  agricultural  resources,  ex- 
porting considerable  quantities  of  rice  (the  chief  cereal)  and  other  grains, 
besides  onions  of  excellent  flavour,  the  fruit  of  the  butter  tree,  the  parched 
seeds  of  the  doria,  dates,  and  honey.  Cotton  is  largely  grown,  and  manu- 
factured into  a  durable  material,  coloured  with  indigo  and  other  native 
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dyes.  If  Qdi  leather  wure  (shoes,  sandals,  pouches,  harness)  is  also  ex* 
ported  in  exchange  for  salt  from  the  Sahara  and  European  goods. 

The  emperor  exercises  direct  jurisdiction  over  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  his  dominions,  most  of  which  are  ruled  by  vassal  kings  and 
chiefs  enjoying  royal  prerogatives,  and  attached  to  the  central  government 
only  by  payment  of  the  annual  tribute.  The  Niger  Company  has  forestalled 
any  questions  as  to  title  or  sovereignty  by  making  alternative  treaties  with 
these  vassal  kings.  There  is  a  nmustry,  or  council  of  State  officials,  com- 
prising in  their  order  of  precedence  the  ghaladima^  or  prime  minister,  the 
commander  of  the  infantiy,  the  cadi,  or  chief  judge,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
the  chief  of  the  slaves,  and  the  treasurer.  A  considerable  revenue  is  levied 
by  direct  taxation  and  tribute  from  the  vassal  States.  The  army  is  esti* 
mated  at  about  90,000  infantry  and  30,000  cavalry,  but  these  forces  are 
scattered  over  the  various  vassal  provinces  and  are  mainly  raised  and 
controlled  by  the  vassal  kings.  Wnmo  is  the  present  capital,  on  the  river 
Gandi,  popidation  15,000.  Besides  these  places  there  are  a  great  many 
other  large  centres  of  population  and  busy  market  towns,  such  as  Gando, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Gando ;  Tola,  capital  of  Adamawa,  population 
12,000;  Eano,  86,000;  Bida,  90,000;  Gorki,  15,000;  Eebbi,  22,000;  Yakoba, 
50,000;  T^ssawa,  12,000;  Eatsena,  7,600;  Gurin,  12,000;  Duku,  15,000. 
Fulah  is  the  official  language,  but  Hanssa  is  the  chief  medium  of  intercourse 
throughout  the  empire,  and  in  many  places  beyond  its  limits.  Islam  is  the 
religion  of  the  dominant  class,  but  paganism  still  prevails  largely  through- 
out the  empire.  The  company  has  lately  obtained  similar  powers  and 
rights  from  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Borgu  to  the  west  of  the  Middle 
Kiger,  and  to  the  north  of  Dahomey. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Niger  Territories  is  at  Asaba,  where  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  resides,  and  where  are  also  the  central 
prison,  civil  and  military  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  head- 
qoaiters  of  the  company's  military  force  are  at  Lokoga.  The  other 
principal  settlements  are  at  Akassa  (port  of  entry),  Abo,  Abutshi,  Atani, 
Bakundi,  Donga,  Egga,  Ibi,  Idah,  Leaba,  Loko,  Odeni,  and  Ribago,  the 
last  being  only  about  200  miles  from  Lake  Chad.  The  trade  in  these 
inland  territories  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  exports  having  been  225,000?. 
in  1887,  230,000/.  in  1888,  and  260,0002.  in  1889.  The  principal  exports 
are  gums,  hides,  india-rubber,  ivory,  kernels,  pahn  oil,  and  vegetable 
butter,  but  a  great  variety  of  minor  prodncts  are  also  exported.  Con- 
siderable plantations  of  coffee  and  cocoa  have  been  started,  and  a  botanic 
garden  created.  The  imports  are  very  varied,  the  principal  items  being 
cottons,  sUks,  woollens,  earthenware,  hardware,  beads,  tobacco,  and  sfdti 
Heavy  duties  have  been  imposed  by  the  company  on  spirits  and  gun- 
powder. The  importation  of  spirits  into  regions  north  of  latitude  7°  N. 
(stated  to  form  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Territories)  is  now  prohibited. 
Tobacco  and  salt  are  also  taxed.  All  other  imports  are  free.  The  revenue 
is  principally  raised  by  export  duties.  No  trustworthy  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  population  of  the  Territories. 

The  government  is  conducted  by  the  Council  in  London,  of  which  tho 
president  is  Lord  Aberdare. 

The  Oil  Biyers  Distriet.~This  important  region  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  coast  line  between  Lagos  and  Gameroons,  excepting  that  falling  within 
the  Niger  Territories.  Fully  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  extensive  trade  are 
in  the  hands  of  British  merchants,  who  have  been  established  there  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  The  total  value  of  this  trade  is  enhanced  con<* 
siderably  by  the  increased  prices  ruling  last  year  for.  palm  kernels 
and  the  principal  export,  pahn  oil.    The  average  ^ft^^  ^^^§1^'  ^® 
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preceding  three  years  was  1,032,800^.  per  annuBi,  and  the  import  ti 
786,600/.,  much  of  both  amoonts  being  with  Hambarg,  Rotterdam,  ; 
other  Ciontinental  ports.  The  chief  products  exported  are  palm  oil,  p 
kernels,  india-rubber,  ivory,  ebony,  camwood,  Indigo,  gums,  barwt 
hides,  and  a  little  cacao ;  and  the  imports  consist  of  cloth,  calioob  h: 
ware,  spirits,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  guns,  rice,  bread,  salt,  pickled  m 
matchets,  soap,  pottery,  and  &ncy  articles.  The  leading  trade  station 
the  Oil  Rivers  District  are  Old  Calabar  (Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town),  < 
Shoe,  Opobo  (town)  and  Azumeri,  Ohumbela,  Ogogo,  Bss^ne,  &c.  (iote 
Opobo) ;  New  Calabar — ^including  Degama,  Balrana,  Buguma,  Okrika, 
— Bonny,  Brass,  Warri,  Benin.  No  trustworthy  estimate  can  be  f ormei 
the  population  of  this  district. 

The  majority  of  the  merchants  trading  in  the  Oil  Rivers  amalgami 
last  year  into  the  African  Association,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  wit 
nominal  capital  of  2,000,000/.,  with  power  to  increase  as  far  as  5,O0O,€ 
The  subscribed  capital  is  stated  as  500.000Z. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  government  of  the  Oil  Ri 
District,  which  is  supervised  by  a  British  Consul-General.  The  Dist 
was  placed  under  British  protectorate  by  treaties  made  in  1884  by  Sdvi 
Hyde  Hewett,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  who  was  then  and  is  still  Consul  for  the  Bi{ 
of  Benin  and  Biafra. 

Imperial  CommisHoner, — Major  Claude  MacDonald. 
Books  of  Refebekcb. 

Trarelfl  of  Clapperton,  B.  Lander,  Richardson,  Barth,  Bohlfs. 

Jo«eph  Thomaon,  papers  in  *CkN)d  Words '  (1886),  British  Association  (1886),  and  Pro 
Goographical  Soc  (1886). 

Plegel,  Mittbellougen  der  Afrilcanischen  Gesellschaft  in  Beatsehland,  vol.  liL  1881-83 
Hutchinson,  Narrative  of  the  Niger,  Tshadda,  and  Binu6  Exploration. 
Johnston  (H.  H.),  Paper  in  Prooeodings  B.  Q.  S..  1888. 
Bev.  Hngh  Goldie :  Old  (Talabar  and  its  Mission,  1890. 

Pondoland.    See  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


ST.  HELEHA. 

Oatfemor, — ^Wm.  Grey-Wilson,  Esq.  (500/.),  assisted  by  a  council  of  i 
St.  Helena,  of  volcanic  origin,  is  about  800  miles  from  Ascension  Isb 
the  nearest  land,  and  1,200  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Its  importa 
as  a  port  of  call  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  opening  of  the  overland  re 
to  India,  and  also  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Area,  47  square  miles.  Popnia^ 
5,059  in  1881,'5,000  in  1889 ;  in  1881  there  were  included  (exclusive  of  n 
tary,  260)  126  English,  and  4,315  natives.  Births,  1889, 126 ;  deaths, 
marriages,  36.  Emigrants  about  200  annually  to  the  Gape  and  Uni 
States.  Four  Episcopal,  3  Baptist,  1  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Educati 
II  schools,  with  837  pupils ;  4  of  the  schools  receiving  a  dovemment  gi 
of  3632.  in  1889. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  for  St.  Helena : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1837 

1888 

1883 

Revenue 
Expenditure. 

11,099 
13,098 

12,186 
11,209 

£ 
10.043 
11,369 

11,540 
10,448 

£ 

8,5a 

8,97i 

Exports 
Imports 

1,772 
41,761 

429 
40,250 

685 
33,688 

1,026 
37,606 

5,642 
28.963 

luchiding  ^,2 

50/.  specie. 
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These  figures  do  not  include  the  produce  of  the  whale-fisheiy. 

A  sayings-bank  with  8,060/.  deposits.  Total  estimated  value  of  island 
wealth,  200,000r. 

Public  debt.  1,250/. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  were  2,787/. ;  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  11,775/. 

There  is  a  valuable  whale-fishery  at  St.  Helena,  under  American 
management,  the  results  varying  from  18,000/.  to  80,000/.  yearly.  There 
are  no  industrial  products ;  island  mainly  pasture. 

The  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  and  of  British  vessels 
entered  and  cleared : — 


Tonnage 

1886 

188« 

1887 

1888 

1888 

Total      . 
British  . 

111,055 
103,560 

127,559 
115,488 

125.806 
115.488 

127,163 
114,469 

94,668 
83,097 

The  Poet  Oflice  traffie  from  St.  Helena  in  1889 :  15,525  letters,  2,674 
books  and  papers,  830  parcels.    There  are  13  miles  of  telegraph  wire. 

St.  Helena  is  largely  used  as  a  recruiting  station  for  the  West  African 
^uadron.  Detachment  of  Royal  Artillery,  1  company  of  infantry ;  4  heavy 
guns  on  height  over  port. 

Books  of  Rbfebencb. 

Brooke's  History  of  St.  Hdeoft. 

KeUin'e  Fhjdcal  and  Topographioal  Description  of  St.  Helena. 

A^oultaial  Kesoorces  of  8t.  Helena.    B7  D.  Morris. 

Oolonial  Office  Papers,  Africa,  No.  275. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Governor. 

St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam.    See  Mauritius. 
Siaira  Leone.    See  West  African  Colonies. 
Socotra.    See  Aden. 
Somali  Coast    See  Aden. 


TBISTAH  FACUITHA. 


A  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  half-way  between  the  Cape  and 
S.  America,  in  37^  6'  S.  lat.  Until  the  death  of  Napoleon  I.  they  were  occu- 
pied by  a  garrison.  Besides  Tristan  d'Acunha  and  Gough's  Island,  there 
are  Inaccessible  and  Nightingale  Islands,  the  former  two  and  the  latter  one 
mile  long,  and  a  number  of  rocks.  The  population,  mainly  the  families  of 
i>hipwrecked  sailors  and  wives  from  St.  Helena,  numbered  about  100  in  1 880. 
They  have  sheep  and  cattle,  potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  x:>rovi8ions  sent  at 
intervals  by  the  British  Government. 

WEST  AFBICAS  COLONIES. 

These  are  four  in  number,  all  Crown  colonies :  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,. 
Gambia,  and  Siebra  Leonb. 

The  €h)ld  Coast  stretches  for  350  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
between  3°  30'  W.  long.,  and  1**  30'  E.long.  Governor,  Sir  W.  B.  Griffith, 
K-C.M.G.  (3,500?.).  There  are  an  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  both 
nominated,  with  two  unofficial  members  in  latter.  Area,  16,000  square  miles, 
including  protecioiate,  46,600.    Estimated  population,  1,905,000 ;  of  whom 
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100  are  Europeans.  Chief  towns:  Accra,  20,000;  Ada,  7,000;  Elmina,  6,000; 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  25,000 ;  Kwitta,  Saltf ord,  and  Winneba.  Government 
elementary  schools  at  Accra  and  Cape  Coast,  but  education  mainly  in  the 
bands  of  the  various  religious  bodies,  Wesleyan,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Cerman 
Hissions;  about  6,000  Protestant  scholars;  Government  contributed  916/. 
in  1889.  Staple  iux)ducts  and  exports,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels ;  india- 
rubber  abounds,  and  its  export  is  increasing.  Gold  found  in  many  parts 
and  now  being  worked.    Telegraphs  175  miles. 

Lagos,  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast  to  the  east  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the 
protectorate  extending  along  the  coast  between  2°  and  S°  E.  long.,  and  for 
some  distance  inland.  Garemor,  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G.  (2,250/.). 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.  Area,  including  protector- 
ate, 1,071  square  miles ;  estimated  population,  100,000,  includmg  about 
110  whites.  Including  Yornba,  area  20,070  square  miles;  population, 
3,000,000 ;  Christians,  6,000 ;  Mohammedans,  12,000 ;  the  rest  Pagans.  34 
schools  ;  2,500  pupils ;  exclusive  of  Mohammedan  schools.  Principal  pro- 
ducts and  exports:  palm  oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  gum  copal,  and  cotton. 
Chief  imports :  spirits,  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  hardware.  Tiade  mainly  with 
Great  Britain,  Brazil,  and  Gennany. 

Gambia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
West  African  Settlements,  but  in  December  1 888  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent colony.  Administrator^  Gilbert  T.  Carter,  C.M.G.  (1,1007.). 
Legislative  Council  nominated.  2,700  square  miles,  population,  60,000. 
Area  of  settlement  proper,  69  square  miles;  population  (1881),  14,150, 
including  41  whites.  5,300  Mohammedans,  2,386  Christians  (Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics) ;  12  schools,  with  1,200  pupils;  Government 
grant,  proportionate  to  results  (1889,  247/.).  Births  (1889),  369 ;  deaths, 
632;  but  the  registration  of  births  is  very  imperfect.  There  were  127 
summary  convictions  in  1889,  and  44  cases  committed  to  superior  courts. 
Chief  town,  Bathurst;  on  the  isliind  of  St.  Mary,  6,000  inhabitants.  Chief 
products  and  exports :  ground  nuts,  hides,  bees-wax,  rice,  cottony  com. 
India-rubber. 

Sierra  Leone  includes  the  island  of  Sherbro,  and  much  adjoining 
territory.  Govemor^  Sir  James  Shaw  Hay,  K.C.M.G.  (2,500/.); 
assisted  by  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.  It  extends 
from  the  Scardes  River  to  the  north,  to  the  border  of  Liberia 
in  the  south,  180  miles.  Area,  15,000  square  miles;  population, 
180,000  Sierra  Leone  proper,  300  square  miles;  population  (1889), 
75,000  of  whom  270  are  whites.  Protestants  (1881),  39,048 ;  Catholics, 
369  ;  Mohammedans,  5,178  ;  the  rest  Pagans.  In  1889,  81  elementary  and 
6  high  schools,  with  10,141  pupils ;  grant  in  aid,  762/.  Fourah  Bay  Col- 
lege is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Durham.  Chief  town,  Freetown. 
22,000  inhabitants— headquarters  of  H.M.'s  forces  in  West  Africa,  800  men 
of  the  West  India  Regiment,  besides  engineers  and  artillery.  Armed  con- 
stabulary force  of  400  men  chiefly  for  frontier  defence.  Freetown  is  a 
second-class  coaling  station,  with  an  excellent  harbour  fortified  with  several 
batteries  of  heavy  guns.  There  is  a  supreme  court,  and  police  and  petty 
debt  courts  in  each  district ;  offences  in  1889,  2,158.  Chief  products  and 
exports :  palm  oil  and  kernels,  benni  seed,  ground  nuts,  kola  nuts,  india- 
rubber,  copal,  hides.  Many  skilled  w^orkers  in  gold  and  silver.  Trade 
considerably  diminished  owing  to  activity  of  the  French  in  their  neighs 
bouring  colonies.  Government  savings  banks  with  14,178/.  deposited  in 
1889.  The  West  African  Bank  is  established  in  the  colony.  There  are 
good  roads,  and  much  traffic  oa  the  many  lagoons  and  canals. 
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STATISTICS 

The  following  are  the  statistios  of  the  four  colonies : — 


I9X 


Berenat 

> 

188S 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Lagos    •        •        •        . 
Gold  Coast     • 
Siena  Leone . 
Gambia. 

Total     . 

£63,505 

130,457 

67,760 

20,236 

£53,405 

122,631 

62,985 

14,271 

£51,346 

122,361 

60,637 

13,463 

£67,058 
97,807 
63,035 
20,986 

£57,683 
111.388 
70,836 
26,281 

281,958 

253,142 

247,787 

238,886 

266,138 

Leading  item  of  revenue:    Cnstoms — Lagos,    48,240Z. ;    Gold    Coast, 
79,69W.;   Sierra  Leone,  66,48W. ;   Gambia,  17,228/.  in  1888. 


Ezpenditnrc 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Lagos     .         .        ,        . 
Gold  Coast     . 
Siena  Leone  . 
Gambia. 

Total     . 

£40,314 

112,698 

70,917 

26,594 

£66,383 

133,294 

63,482 

23,363 

£78,610 

139,443 

68,334 

23,922 

£60,840 

133,468 

63,288 

21,369 

£57,488 

125,003 

66,771 

21,566 

260,623 

275,612 

300,309 

278,955 

270,828 

The  pnblic  debt  of  Siena  Leone  is  58,0007.,  with  a  sinking  fund  in  1888 
of  23,3507.    The  others  have  no  pnblic  debt. 


Exports 

1885       1       1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Lagos     .... 
Gold  Coast      . 
Siena  Leone  . 
Gambia. 

Total     • 

£614,181 
496,318 
326,932 
119,386 

£538,980 

406,539 

325,352 

79,516 

£491,469 

372,446 

333,617 

86,933 

£608,238 
381,619 
339,043 
118,188 

£457,649 
415,926 
319,719 
167,699 

1,566,816 

1,350,387 

1,284,365 

1.347,088 

1,360,893 

Chief  exports  from  I^igos:  palm  kernels  (239,987/.),  palm-oil  (133,7237.). 
Siena  Leone :  palm  kernels  (105,9637.,  in  1889),  rubber  and  cola  nuts ; 
Gambia :  ground  nuts  (74,8777.),  rubber  (3,2777.) 


Imports 

1885       1       1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Lagos     .         .         ,         . 
Gold  Coast     • 
Sierra  Leone  . 
Gambia .         •        .        • 

Total     . 

£542,504' £357,831 

466,424!    376.530 

318,505     264.866 

97,685|      69.243 

£415,343 

363,716 

308,039 

80.800 

£442,063 
432,112 
250,147 
103,067 

£464,260 
440,868 
277,781 
140,818 

1,425,1781,068.470 

1,167,898 

1,227,389 

1.323,727 

The  chief  imports  of  Lagos  are  :  Cotton  goods  (184,3117.),  Geneva 
(50,0957.),  rum  (36,8197.),  tobacco  (26,8867.  in  1889) ;  Sierra  Leone  cotton 
goods  (110,1367.  in  1889),  spirits,  tobacco,  and  haberdashery;  Gambia: 
Cotton  goods,  tobacco,  spirits,  hardware,  gunpowder,  guns.    Total  imp<»t8 
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(1889)  from  Great  Britain  to  British  West  Africa,  779,661^ ;  and  cxporte 
to  Great  Britain,  926,683/. 

Tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  West  African 
Colonies,  and  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  for  five  years  to 
1889:—  .... 


- 

1089 

1886 

.1887 

1888 

1889 

Total  Tonnage 

432,964 
662,092 
434,163 
164,442 

448,392 
606,067 
436,070 
136,296 

618,643 
554,656 
360,637 
117,436 

526,857 
660,025 
617,681 
193,511 

505,517 
669.046 
689,171 
198,911 

1,683,661 

1,625,815 

1,551,372 

1,797,074 

1,862,645 

1  f  Lagos       . 
§  1   Gold  Coast      . 
g  "1   Sierra  Leone    . 
•g  ^  Gambia   . 

«            Total  British      . 

360,162 
667,609 
379,466 
122,328 

368,987 
501,830 
389,268 
108.377 

876,667 

407,587 

327,034 

78,900 

372,774 
420,186 
460,380 
119,133 

368,632 
430,278 
496,89i> 
128,014 

1,429,564 

1,368,452 

1,189,188 

1,362,473 

1.423.82a 

The  carrency,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
Great  Britain. 

Books  of  Rbfebenoe. 

The  Annnal  Blue  Books  of  the  various  Colonies,  and  Reports  thereon  by  the  Co!ouial 
Of&ce. 

The  Colonial  Office  List.   AnnoaL 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies.    Annual. 

Sir  A.  Moloney's  Forestry  of  West  Africa. 

Sibthorpe's  History  of  Bierra  Leone. 

Dr.  Blyden,  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Xegro  Baoe. 

Dr.  Blyden,  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia. 

Dr.  Horton,  Climatology  and  Meteorology  of  West  Africa: 

Bev.  Mr.  Brown,  Among  the  Palms. 

A.  B.  Ellis,  Sketches  of  West  Africa. 

G.  A.  Banbury,  Sierra  Leone ;  or,  the  White  Man's  Grave. ' 


ZANZIBAR. 

Sultan  and  Oovenunent. 

The  Sultan,  or,  more  correctly,  the  Seyyid,  Alihin  Said  hin  Sultan, broUier 
of  the  late  Sultans  Khalifa  and  Burgbash,  succeeded  to  the  Sultanate  on 
the  death  of  the  former  in  February  1890.  He*  was]  born  in  1865.  The 
Sultan's  only  surviving  brother  is  Abdul  Aziz,  who  lives  at  Muscat. 

Zanzibar  dominions  were  gradually  acquired  by  the  Imams  of  Muiscat 
at  various  dates  between  the  years  1698  and  180^,  partly  by  conquest  from 
the  Portuguese  and  partly  from  native  chiefs.  They  were  held  as  an 
appanage  of  Muscat  until  the  death  of  Seyyid  Said,  when,  on  a  dispute  as 
to  the  succession  arising  between  Seyyid  Thowaynee,  of  Muscat,  and 
Seyyid  Majld,  of  Zanzibar  (both  being  sons  of  Seyyid  Said),  the  dominions 
'^  Africa  were  made  independent  of  the  present  State  and  coo  firmed 
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other  of  the  present  mler,  by  an  arbitration  of  Lord 
1861),  then  Governor-General  of  India.  Besides  the 
bar,  Pemba,  and  smaller  islands,  the  Sultan's  authority 
ded  along  the  coasts  of  the  mainland,  from  Warsheikh, 
Tunghi  Bay,  in  10°  42'  S.  lat.  Until  1886  the  Sultan's 
f  indefinite  extent  inland,  his  influence, however,  extending 
■om  the  coast,  except  along  a  few  trade  routes.  In  1886  the 
is  w^ere  delimited.  Zanzibar  was  recognised  as  holding  a  con- 
joast,  ten  miles  in  depth,  reaching  from  Cape  Delgado  to 
River.  England  and  Germany  agreed  to  confine  their  action 
•ecognised  as  belonging  to  Zanzibar  as  follows : — Germany 
sphere  of  influence  the  country  stretching  inland  from  the 
•thwards  to  the  Umba  River,  England's  sphere  of  influence 
tvard  from  the  Umba.  Northwards  of  Kipini  the  Sultan 
ned  several  points  where  he  had  hitherto  kept  gtirrisons, 
— Lamu,  Kismayu,  Brava,  Merka,  Mogadoxo,  Warsheikh. 
it  African  Association,  in  virtue  of  a  concession  signed  in* 
ired  the  right  to  administer  the  Mrima  or  mainland 
ustoms  of  the  Sultan's  ports)  from  the  Rovuma  to  the 
the  north.  The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company 
t  to  administer  the  coast  from  the  Umba  to  Kipini  for  fifty 
in  of  an  annual  pajTnent  to  the  Sultan ;  and  in  1889  further 
ts  and  islands  (including  Lamu,  Manda,  and  Patta)  men- 
he  north  of  the  Tana.  A  further  settlement  of  all  terri- 
vas  entered  into  by  England  and  Germany  in  the  summer 
ig  the  general  lines  of  the  above  ag^reement,  but  conferring 
protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  including  the  island  of  Pemba, 
us  dominion  of  England  from  the  Umba  north  to  the  Jub 
the  territory  of  Witu.  Germany  has  also  acquired  all  the 
tan  to  the  portion  of  the  mainland  under  German  protec- 
of  4,000,000  marks. 


Area  and  Population. 

Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  625  square  miles,  and  Pemba 
The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  126,000, 
e  island  of  Pemba  40,000.  There  is  a  considerable 
on,  mostly  engaged  in  trading.  Of  British-bom  subjects 
ere  90.  There  were  also  36  French,  12  German,  and  9 
3ts,  besides  700  Goanese.  Since  then  the  number  of 
eitly  increased.  The  town  of  Zanzibar  has  a  population 
.000. 

Eeligion. 

dsm  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  the  natives  of  the  coast 
g  Sunnis  of  the  Shafi  school,  while  the  Sultan  and  his 
smaiics  of  the  Ibadhi  sect.  There  are  Christian  missions 
and,  Wesleyan,  Independent,  and  Roman  Catholic)  on  the* 
to  the  mainland. 

rench  and  German  hospitals  at  Zanzibar,  which  are 
icb  sisters  of  mercy  and  ladies  of  the  German  Bed  Cros» 

Q 
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Justioe. 

Jnstice  among  the  Sultan's  subjects  is  administered  by  various  'Kazis/ 
with  an  appeal  to  H.H. ;  among  Europeans  by  their  consuls  in  all  caaes  in 
vrhich  they  are  the  accused  or  defendants.  Into  the  English  Consular 
Court  the  greater  part  of  all  civil  cases  are  brought,  inasmuch  as  the  trade 
is  almost  completely  in  the  hands  of  British  subjects ;  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Bombay  High  Court.  To  it  also  pertains  admiralty  jurisdiction  with 
reference  to  the  slave  trade,  and  it  is  a  naval  prize  court,  by  virtue  of  the 
Zanzibar  (Prize)  Order  in  Council,  1888. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  dues  and  taxes 
on  produce,  besides  a  considerable  private  income,  the  total  annual  amount 
being  about  200,000^. 

Army. 

There  is  a  regular  army  of  about  1,200  men,  armed  with  Sniders,  under 
the  command  of  General  Lloyd  Mathews,  C.M.G.,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Navy. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1880  is  stated  in  a  consular  report  to  have 
been  709,900/.,  and  exjjorts  870,360/.  In  1882  the  imports  were  estimated 
at  800,000/.,  the  exports  at  1,000,000/.;  in  1883  the  former  at  1,220,000/. 
and  the  latter  at  800,000/.  The  principal  imports  in  1883  were  raw  and 
bleached  cotton,  46,338/.,  and  manufactured  goods,  84,628/. ;  chief  exports- 
ivory,  215,130/. ;  caoutchouc,  153,100/. ;  skins.  10,641/. ;  sesame  seed,  13,332/. ; 
cloves,  10,632/. :  orchilla,  9,644/.  These  include  the  mainland  now  admini- 
stered by  Germany  and  England,  the  Sultan  receiving  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  customs  of  the  British  section.  The  largest  trade  is  with 
Great  Britain,  India,  Germany,  America,  France,  and  Arabia.  British 
trade  with  Zanzibar  is  included  in  the  returns  for  East  African  Native 
iStates,  and  as  Abyssinia  is  excluded  these  refer  almost  entirely  to  Zanzibar, 
and  the  mainland  formerly  belonging  to  it.  The  export  from  these  States 
in  1889  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  110,157/.,  and  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  to  87,642/.  In  1S88,  145  vessels  entered  the  port,  of  which 
56  were  British,  10  German,  17  French,  4  American,  58  Zanzibari. 

There  is  a  special  coinage  issued  under  the  Sultan's  authority,  of  which 
the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  is  the  unit ;  but  the  British  Indian  rupee  is  the 
coin  now  universally  current,  though  in  all  business  transactions  the  dollar 
(about  2*.  lOd.)  is  the  standard  of  value.  The  dollar  has  a  lixed  value  of 
2  rupees  2  annas. 

Britvih  Agent  and  Consul- General. — Col.  Sir  Charles  Kuan  Smith, 
KC.B.,  C  8.1. 

Consul  for  J/iwuftaiw.— Lieut.  C.  S.  Smith,  R.N. 
Vtce-CoJi^iU.—U.  L.  Churchill.  E.  J.  L.  Berkeley. 
Judge  and  nce-Comul-^W.  B.  Craoknall. 
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ZTTLULAND. 

rotectorate  administered  by  the  Governor  of  Natal.  It  lies 
Natal,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Tugela.  It  goes 
dian  Ocean,  and  includes  St.  Lucia  Bay.  It  comprises  the 
riy  known  a«  the  Zulu  Reserve,  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
ed  to  Cetevvayo  in  1883.  It  was  formally  declared  British 
ly  1887.  Area,  8,900  square  miles,  includin<2^  the  neigh- 
land,  14,220  square  miles;  estimated  population  (1889) 
tnd  527  white  ;  including  Tongaland  180,000.  The  territoiy 
i  through  a  Resident  Commissioner  residing  at  Eshowe, 
rvision  of  the  Governor  of  Natal,  but  native  law  exists  as 
J8.  There  are  six  magisterial  districts,  19  mission  stations, 
h  744  pupils  on  the  roll.  A  hut  tax  of  14«.  per  annum  is 
atives.  Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  are  largely  carried  on, 
8  being  exported  for  cotton  goods  and  hardware.  A  tele- 
8  Eshowe  to  Natal,  and  there  is  a  daily  post.  There  is  a 
ough  the  territory,  with  branch  roads.  Revenue  (1888),  • 
),  41,941^. ;  expenditure  (1886),  34.658/.,  (1889),  33,766Z. 

mfHistUmery  M.  Osborn,  C.M.G. 
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md  other  Books  of  Eeference  conceming  Zanzibar         j 
and  the  neighbouring  Mainland.  i 

1.    Official  Publications.  "? 

e  respecting  Sir  Bartlc  Frere'a  Mission  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  1872-7t. 

ties. 

e  relating  to  Zanzibar.    London,  1886. 
pondence  reluting  to  Zanzibar.  London,  1887  and  1888. 
Slave  Trade  of  the  Ka.st  Coast  of  Africa  (Africa,  No.  7),  1887-88. 
e  respecting  Gemiauy  and  Zanzil>ar.    18»H  ami  ISHU. 

■e  respecting  the  Auglo-Geniiau  Agrecmeut  rehiting  to  Africa  aud  Hcligo* 
190 

f'bi'te  Books, 
rrade  of  Zanzibar  in  '  Reports  of  the  Consuls  of  the  Unftod  States,*  >^o.  46. 

sul-Gencral  Kirk  on  tlie  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Zanzibar  for  1881,  in  *  Re- 

nsuU,'  Part  XIII.     London,  1KH2. 

aent  of  the  Finance  of  the  United  Kingdom  Mith  Foreign  Countries  and 

s,  for  1889.    London,  1890. 

ot. 

2.    Non-Official  Pubucations. 

'.),  Tlie  Lake   Begious    of    Central    Africa.      London,  1860.     Zanzibar. 

■HJ2. 

::.  C.  von  der),  Reisen  in  Ost-Afrika.    Leipzig,  18C9-70. 

al-Zeihma.    1888-90. 

Melir  Licht  im  dunkeln  WdtteiL    Hamburg,  1885. 

0,  Africa.    London,  lf<78. 

,),  Kilimanjaro.    London,  1885. 

:ravcl8  during  an  Kightwn  Ymrs'  Rosidonce  in  East  Africa.    JiOndon,  1860. 

.  F.  W.),   Narrative  of   Voyage  to  Explore    Uiti  Shores   of  Africa,   Ac. 

833 

),  Sanfibar.    Leipzig,  1888. 

,  Throuf.'h  the  Dark  Continent.    3  vols.    Tion^lon,  1878. 

di).  To  the  Central  African  Liikcs  and  Back.    2  vols.    London,  188L 

ih>,  Through  Masai  I^nd.    L<ui<ii.ii,  ls^s6. 

:.  T.;  and  I'rlkin  (R.  W.),  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.    2  vols. 
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AMERICA. 


fua.    See  West  Indies. 
imas.     See  under  West  Indies. 
ados.     See  under  West  Indies. 


BEBMUDAS. 

r. — Lieut.-Gen.  E.  Newdigate-Newdegate,  C.B.  (2,946/. )»  assi 
utive  Council  of  six  members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  La 
icil  of  nine  members,  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  re 
[ouse  of  Assembly  of  36  members ;  1,123  electors, 
y,  with  representative  government,  consisting  of  a  group  of 
ds  (18  to  20  inhabited),  680  miles  east  of  North  C^roUna, 
rom  New  York,  noted  for  their  climate  and  scenery  ;  favoc 
rt  for  Americans. 

)  square  miles  (12,000  acres,  4,000  under  cultivation).  Pop 
ited  for  1890.  15,743  (including  6,243  whites) ;  12,000  belon 
England.  In  1889,  547  births  (79  illegitimate),  106  marria 
Education  :  47  schools,  with  1,400  pupils,  23  of  the  sch 
overnment  grants,  l,660i.  annually.  In  1888,  274  persons  £ 
ricted,  and  21  sentenced  by  superior  court. 
5  strength  of  Imperial  troops,  1,500. 
)wn  Hamilton,  8,000  population. 


1886         1         1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

are. 

28,693 
29,096 

£ 
25,162 
26,781 

£ 

27.401 
28,731 

£ 
29,372 
30,147 

£ 

29,93 
30,08 

0-91  the  estimated  revenue  is  28,990Z.,  and  expenditure,  32,0 
ce  of  revenue:  customs,  24,000Z.  in  1890-91.    Chief  itenii 
e :  salaries,  public  works,  ecclesiastical,  education.    Contr 
me  Government,  2,200i.    Public  debt  (1890),  7,220/. 
bank,  with  deposits,  14,943/. 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

\9S9 

• 

£ 

84,696 

237,839 

£ 

75,037 

279,190 

£ 

88,919 

264,920 

99,650 
299,990 

£ 

64,97 

272,C0; 

from  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Trade  Betumsof 
gdom,  ia  1889,  76,648/.,  and  exports  to  the  sam^  3,583^. 
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lies  are  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
port  prodace  of  Bermuda  goes  to  those  two  countries.  In 
[ported,  32,707^. ;  lily  bulbs,  3,627^. ;  potatoes,  20,1422. 
3  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  221,765, 
172  were  British.  There  are  32  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and 
n  1888  the  number  of  messages  sent  was  22,467.  There  is 
telephone  company,  which  has  over  150  subscribers  and 
X)  miles  of  wire  in  line.  A  telegraph  cable  connecting  the 
[alifax.  Nova  Scotia,  was  successfully  laid  in  July  1890. 
cy,  weights,  and  measures  are  British. 

CANADA. 

(Dominion  op  Canada.) 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

lally  constituted  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  com-  cj 

)  Provinces  of  Canada — Upper  and  Lower — Nova  ?  . 

^ew  Brunswick.     They  were  united  under  the  pro-  4 

I  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  in  March  I 

as  *  The  British  North  America  Act  1867/  which  *' 

oration  on  the  1st  July,  1867,  by  royal  proclamation.  ?■ 

vides  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be  '^ 

rinciple  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  -/  that  the 
ithority  shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Ireland,  and  carried  on  in  her  name  by  a  Governor-  • 

Privy  Council ;  and  that  the  legislative  power  shall 
by  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  called  the  'Senate' 
use  of  Commons.'  Provision  was  made  in  the  Act 
Lssion  of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
V^est  Territories,  and  Newfoundland  into  the  Do- 
jwfoundland  alone  has  not  availed  itself  of  such 
ing  still  a  self-governing  Crown  colony.  In  1869 
B  region  known  as  the  North-West  Territories  was 
B  Dominion  by  purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
the  province  of  Manitoba  was  set  apart  out  of  a 
,  and  admitted  into  the  confederation  of  15th  July, 
lOth  July,  1871,  the  province  of  British  Columbia, 
July,  1873,  the  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Bntered  the  confederation. 

abers  of  the  Senate  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Do- 
nominated  for  life,  by  summons  of  the  Govemor- 
iT  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada.  By  the  terms  of  the 
,  there  are  80  senators — namely,  24  from  the  Pro- 
»rio,  24  from  Quebec,  10  from  Nova  Scotia,  10  from 
wick,  3  from  Manitoba,  3  from  British  Columbia, 
se  Edward  Island,  and  2  from  the  Territories.     Each 
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senator  must  be  SO  years  of  age,  a  bom  or  naturalised  subject,  and 
reside  in  and  be  possessed  of  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the  value 
of  4,000  dollars,  in  the  province  foi^  which  he  is  appointed.  The 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  is  elected  by  the  people,  for 
five  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved,  at  the  rate  at  present  of  one 
representative  for  every  20,000,  the  arrangement  being  that  the 
province  of  Quebec  shall  always  have  65  fnembers,  and  the 
other  pro%inces  proportionally,  according  to  their  populations  at 
each  decennial  census.  At  present,  on  the  basis  of  the  census 
returns  for  the  Dominion  of  1881,  and  for  the  North- West 
Territories  of  1885,  the  House  of  Commons  consists  of  215 
members — namely,  92  for  Ontario,  65  for  Quebec,  21  for  Nova 
Scotia,  16  for  New  Brunswick,  5  for  Manitoba,  6  for  British 
Columbia,  6  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  4  for  the  North- 
West  Territories.  The  ratio  of  members  to  population  is  1  in 
20,276. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  con- 
stituencies, with  a  uniform  franchise  for  the  whole  Dominion, 
except  in  the  Noi-th-West  Territories,  where  every  male  resident 
for  12  months,  21  years  of  age,  and  not  an  alien  or  Indian,  is 
entitled  to  vote.  In  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  a  vote  is  given  to 
every  male  subject  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  being  the  owner, 
tenant,  or  occupier  of  real  property  of  the  actual  value  in  cities 
of  300  dollars,  in  towns  of  200  dollars,  and  elsewhere  of  150 
dollars  ;  or  of  the  yearly  value,  wherever  situate,  of  not  less  than 
2  dollars  per  month,  6  dollars  per  quarter,  12  dollars  half-yearly, 
or  20  dollars  per  annum  ;  or  is  resident  in  any  electoral  district 
with  an  income  from  earnings  or  investments  of  not  less  than 
300  dollars  per  annum  ;  or  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  or  any  other 
owner  of  real  property  which  is  of  sufficient  value  to  qualify  both 
father  and  such  son  ;  or  is  a  fisherman,  and  owner  of  real  pro- 
perty which,  with  boats,  nets,  and  fishing  tackle,  amounts  ti» 
150  dollars  actual  value.  The  qualifications  for  voting  at  pro- 
vincial elections  vary  in  the  several  provinces.  Voting  is  by 
ballot. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  salary  of  4,000 
dollars  per  annum,  and  each  member  an  allowance  of  10  dollars 
per  diem,  up  to  the  end  of  30  days,  and  for  a  session  lasting 
longer  than  this  period  the  sum  of  J, 000  dollars,  vith,  in  every 
case,  10  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  expenses.  The  sum  of 
8  dollars  per  diem  is  deducted  for  every  day's  absence  of  a  mem- 
Ijer,  unless  the  same  is  caused  by  illness.  There  is  the  same 
aUowance  for  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion. 

Governor-General — The  Right  Honourable  Frederick  Arthur 
Stanley,  Baron  Stanley  of  Preston,  C^.C.B.,  born  1841 ;  educated 
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Provincial  Government. 

The  seven  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  have  each  a  separate  parlia^ 
ment  and  administration,  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  head  of  the 
executive.  They  have  full  powers  to  regulate  their  own  local  affairs  and 
dispose  of  their  revenues,  provided  only  they  do  not  interfere  with-  the 
action  and  policy  of  the  central  administration.  The  Lieutenant-Governors 
iire  appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  each  two  Chambers  (a  Legislative 
Council  and  a  L^islative  Assembly)  and  a  responsible  Ministry.  In  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia  there  Is  only  one  Chamber  (the  Legislative 
Assembly)  and  a  responsible  Ministry.  The  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Prince  Edward  Island  number  13,  Nova  Scotia  17,  New  Bruns- 
wick 17,  Quebec  24.  The  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  are — 
Prince  Edward  Island  30,  Nova  Scotia  38,  New  Brunswick  41,  Quebec  65, 
Ontario  90,  Manitoba  35,  British  Columbia  and  the  North- West  Territories 
each  25.  The  North- West  Territories  are  presided  over  by  a  Lleutenani- 
.Govemor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  coosisting  of  22  elected  members 
and  3  legal  experts  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  Advisory 
Council  (or  Executive)  consists  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  4  members 
appointed  by  him. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  of  Canada  in  the  year  1800  was  estimated  at  240,000 ; 
.in  1825  it  amounted  to  581,920;  in  1851  to  1,842,265;  in  1861  to  3,090,561  ; 
in  1871  to  3,635,024.  The  census  of  April  3,  1881,  stated  the  area  and 
population  of  the  Dominion  as  follows :— 


Square 

Miles 

ToUl 

Density 

Increase 

Province 

Males 

Females 

Popula- 

persq. 

percent 

tion 

mile 

since  187 1 

Prluce  Edward  lisland  . 

2,133 

M,729 

64,162 

108,891 

51 

15-8 

KovaScotiA    . 

20,907 

220,538 

220,034 

440,572 

22 

18-e 

New  Brunswick     . 

27,174 

164,119 

167,114 

821.233 

12 

15-4 

Quebec    .... 

188,688 

678,109 

680,918 

1,359.027 

r 

14-0 

Ontario   .... 

181.800 

976,461 

916,767 

1,923,228 

19 

18-6 

l^lAiiItoba        .        . 

6U.52U' 

37.207 

28,747 

66,954 

05 

247-2 

British  Columblft   . 

341,305 

29,503 

19,956 

49,459 

014 

36-4 

Territories  and   Arctic 

Islands 

Total  . 

2,647,730 

28,113 

28,333 

66,446 
4,324,810 

0-02 

— 

3,470,267 

2,188,779 

2,136,031 

1-24 

18-97 

*  Area  of  Census  1886. 

To  the  ahove  area  should  he  added  140,000  square  miles  for  lakes,  risers, 
&c.,  giving  a  total  area  of  3,610,257  square  miles.  An  estimate  for  1890 
makes  the  total  population  over  5  millions. 

A  portion  of  the  North- Western  Territories  was  in  1882  divided  into  four 
districts — Assinlboia,  95,000  square  miles ;  Saskatchewan,  114,000  sq.  m. ; 
Alberta,  100,000  sq.  m. ;  and  Athabasca,  122,000  sq.  m.  A  census  of  the 
first  three  districts  was  taken  in  1885,  when  there  were  found  to  be— males, 
27,113;  females,  21,249;  total  population,  48,362,  of  whom  20,170  were 
Indians,  and  4,848  half-breeds. 

A  census  of  Manitoba  was  taken  in  1886  which  showed  that  the  popuU- 
tion  was  108,640 — males,  59,594  ;  females,  49,046.  If  allowance  is  made 
for  the  territory  which  was  taken  from  Manitoba  and  added  to  Keewatin 
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383  (the  area  in  1881  was  123,200  square  miles),  the  rate 
!  that  year  has  been  74*49  per  cent. 

»f  Keewatin,  between  Manitoba  and  Ontario,  and  stretching 
I's  Bay,  was  created  in  1876  out  of  the  Territories,  and 
separate  government  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
tion  of  Manitoba  was  added  in  October  1883,  and  it  has 
ibout  400,000  square  miles. 

)n  of  the  Dominion  consisted  at  the  census  of  1881  to  the 
ban  four-fifths  of  natives  of  British  North  America.  These 
192,  of  whom  l-,467,988  were  natives  of  Ontario ;  1,327,809 
D88  of  Nova  Scotia ;  288,265  of  New  Brunswick ;  19,590 
2,276  of  British  Columbia;  101,047  natives  of  Prince 
and  58,430  of  the  Territories.  Of  alien -bom  inhabitants 
the  most  numerous  at  the  census  of  1881  were  470,092 
aited  Kingdom ;  next  came  77,753  from  the  United  States,. 
6,376  natives  of  Russia,  4,389  French.  On  the  basis  of 
ition  was  classed  as  follows : — 1,298,929  of  French  origin, 
,  957,403  Lish,  699,863  Scotch,  254,319  German,  30,412 
[ndian,  21,394  African,  4,383  Chinese,  and  the  remainder 
[)anish,  Icelandic,  Italian,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  Welsh, 
Portuguese,  and  Jews.  According  to  an  official  report  for 
125,000  Indians  in  Canada  at  that  date.  Of  the  total 
»25  were  returned  as  occupiers  of  land,  representing  with 
irly  one-half  the  population. 
)n  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominion  was  as  follows  in 


'oronto  172,463 
lamilton  44,299 
)ttawa  41,000 
iondon      26,960 

itish  Columbia 


Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick 
Manitoba 

J  Victoria 


J  Montreal 
<  Quebec 
Halifax 
St,  John 
Winnipeg 
20,000 


210,000 
64,350 
42,000 
28,110 
22,098 


I  Vancouver  14,000 


vital  statistics  for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  mortuary 
collected  at  only  a  few  places ;  it  is  therefore  impossible 
e  rate  of  natural  increase  of  the  population.  The  death 
'as  as  follows  in  1888  in  the  towns  named : — Montreal, 
14-97;  Quebec,  2836;  Hamilton,  18-67;  Halifax,  2092; 
t.  John,  N.B.,  18-67  ;  Winnipeg,  20-87. 
f  table  shows  the  total  number  of  immigrants,  and  the 
ually  settled  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  years 


rears 

Total  Number  of 
Immigrants 

Number  of  Settlers 

^S  (Av.) 

885 
886 
887 
888 
889 

75,000 
105,096 
122,581 
175,579 
174,474 
176,462 

79,169 
69,152 
84,526 
88,766 
91,600 

)f  immigrants,  as  well  as  of  settlers,  is  inclusive  of  those 
United  States. 
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The  namberof  iinini^:rantv<)  to  the  United  States  througrh  Canadain  1883  is 
returned  as  72,274  ;  1884,  62,772  ;  1885,  25,927 ;  1886,  53,429;  1887,  91,053  ; 
1888,  85,708;  and  1889,  84,862.  The  number  of  omignranta  arriving:  at 
Quebec  in  1889  was  22,091,  of  whom  11,663  were  EnprUsh,  2,417  Scotch, 
and  1,582  Irish;  the  rest  foreigners.  In  1888  it  was  37,721,  of  whom 
18,211  were  Bnglinh,  1,809  Irish,  and  3,752  Scotch.  The  arrivals  at  Halifax 
in  1889  were  18,955,  of  whom  7,496  were  English,  384  Irish,  and  1,045 
Scotch. 

Eeligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  the  whole  of  British  North  America.  The 
Church  of  England  is  governed  by  nineteen  bishops,  with  about  1,000  clergy, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  one  cai^inal,  five  archbishops,  eighteen 
bishops,  and  about  1,200  clergy  :  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
with  921  ministers— formed  in  1876  by  the  union  of  two  formerly  distinct 
bodies — by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  an  annual  assembly  as  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  with  1,837  churches  and  stations.  The  Methodists  have  1,450 
and  the  Baptists  about  500  ministers.  AH  these  bodies  have  one  or  more 
divinity  schools.  The  number  of  members  of  each  religious  creed  in  the 
Dominion  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of  April  3,  1881 : — • 


Roman  Catholics . 

.  1,791,982 

Presbyterians 

.     676,165 

Anglicans     . 

.      574.818 

Methodists   • 

•     742,981 

Baptists 

.     296.525 

Lutherans    . 

.        40,360 

Congregatiooalists     • 
Miscellaneous  creeds. 
Of  *  no  religion  ' 
No  creed  stated. 

Total 


.     26,900 

•      79,686 

2,634 

.      86,769 

4,324,810 


The  following  shows  tlie  numbers  of  the  leading  denominations  in  the 
several  provinces  according  to  the  latest  censuses : — 


Province 

Roman 

CatboUc 

Church  of 
England 

• 

Presby- 
tcriiui 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Ontario  *     .        .        . 

320,839 

366,539 

417,749 

591,503 

106,680 

Quebec* 

1,170,718 

68.797 

50,287 

39.221 

8,853 

Nova  Scotia  * 

117,487 

60,255 

112,488 

50,811 

83,761 

New  Brunswick ' 

109,001 

46,768 

42,888 

34,514 

81,092 

Manitoba  -  . 

14,651 

23,206 

28,4(M> 

18,648 

3.296 

British  Columbia » 

10,043 

7,804 

4,095 

3,516 

434 

Prince  Edward  Island » 

47,116 

7,192 

33,835 

13,485 

6,236 

The  Territories  * . 

9,301 

9,976 

7,712 

6,910 

778 

'  Census  1881. 


»  Census  1886. 


*  Census  1885. 


Instruction. 

Except  in  British  Columbia,  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  have 
one  or  more  universities,  and  several  colleges  which  prepare  for  university 
degrees.  There  are  in  all  about  16  degree-granting  bodies  in  tlie  Dominion, 
with  about  24  colleges,  including  denominational,  medical,  and  other  special 
institutions.  From  special  official  statistics  of  these  institutions  it  may  be 
estimated  that  they  arc  attended  by  about  7,000  students,  and  their  total 
J.  annual  expenditure  is  upwards  of  655,000  dollars,  while  the  estimateil 
value  of  their  endowments,  building  land,  &c.,  is  over  10,000,000  dollars. 
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The  fdUowing  table  gives  some  information  respecting  the  pnUic,  high, 
and  superior  schools  in  the  Dominion  and  the  pnpils  attending  them  in 
1888^  and  the  amounts  both  of  Government  grants  smd  of  total  ezpenditore 
for  edncation : — 


pTOTijices 


OnUrio    • 
Qaebec     . 
XoTtt  ScotiA      . 
Sew  BniJi<»\rick 
Manitoba 
Brittsh  Golambia 
P.E.IaUind     . 
Ih£  Temtorics 


Tear  Ended    .^-^^^^ 

i 


Dec.  81, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.  31, 1888 
Dec.  31, 1888 
Jan.  31, 1888 
Jnne  30, 1888 
Jnne  80, 1888 
Sept.  17, 1889 


511,!»U 

365.540 

105,231 

69,063 

22,412 

C,372 

22,^1 

4,574 


Pe»k 

Arerajre 

Attend- 

Number 
of 

Expcndi. 
tare 

centage 
of 

ance 

Teaoh- 

Attend- 

cre 

anoe 

265,379 

8.025 

4,2Sr,717 

49-89 

194,191 

7,939 

2,611.627 

75-99 

49,518 

2,138 

675,995 

47-06 

33,314' 

1,673 

406,251 

48-24 

8,783* 

635' 

316,546" 

49-06  • 

3,158 

124 

113  679 

49-66 

12,229 

5(>H 

147,465 

64-49 

3,088  » 

1H3    t 

5{j,yH5 

67-51 ' 

Total 


907,5  M         659,660       21,120     i  8,466,255       55-22 


»  Xot  including  Xoniml  stn«lcnt*«.  '  Protestant  schools  only. 

»  Quai-tfr  ended  June  30,  1««9. 

The  total  number  of  public  schools  was  15,139,  and  of  high  and  superior 
schools  869.  If  the  number  of  those  attending  the  universities  and  private 
schools  were  added  to  the  above  figures,  the  total  number  of  pupils  would 
be  considerably  over  one  million.  Ilie  expenditure  for  the  year  on  public 
and  high  schools,  including  Government  grants,  was  8,500,000  dollars. 
ITic  supervision  of  education  is  under  the  control  of  the  Governments 
of  the  several  provinces,  and  the  systems  in  use  vary  somewhat,  but 
are  all  based  on  the  principle  of  free  education,  the  funds  being  supplied 
by  Government  grants  and  local  taxation.  In  British  Columbia  and  the 
North-West  •Territories  the  schools  are  supported  -wholly  by  Grovernment. 
Education  is  more  or  less  compulsory  in  all  the  provinces,  except  New 
Brunswick,  but  the  law  is  not  very  strictly  enforced.  In  Ontario,  Qaebec, 
and  the  North-West  Territories  there  are  separate  schools  for  Koman 
Catholics;  in  the  other  provinces  the  schools  are  unsectarian.  Separate 
schools  in  Manitoba  were  abolished  by  a  Provincial  Act  passed  in  1890. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  in  Ottawa,  having  appellate,  civil,  and  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  in  and  throughout  Canada,  Tliere  is  also  a  Su{)erior 
Conrt  in  each  province;  county  courts,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  in  most 
f>f  the  provinces ;  all  the  judges  in  these  courts  being  appointed  by  the 
(Jovernor-GeheraT.  Police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  pe«ace  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Provincial  Governments.  There  are  also  Vice- Admiralty 
Courts  in  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  a  Maritime  Court  of  Ontario. 

In  1889,  6,31 4 'persons  were  charged  with  indictable  ofTences;  of  theso 
4,208  were  convicted,  S  being  sentenced  to  death,  443  sent  to  the  peniten- 
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tiary,  and  the  rest  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment ;  and  34,223 
were  summarily  convicted,  31,217  with  the  option  of  a  fine.  At  the  end 
of  1888,  the  nmnber  of  prisoners  of  all  classes  in  confinement  was  8,199. 

Finance. 

The  financial  accounts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  made  up  .under 
three  different  headings — namely,  first,  *  Consolidated  Fund,*  comprising 
the  general  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure ;  secondly, 
« Loans '  in  revenue,  and  *  Redemption '  with  '  Premiums  and  Discounts '  in 
expenditure ;  and  thirdly,  *  Open  Accounts.* 

Revenue  and  Expenditure,  Consolidated  Fund,  1885-89 : — 


- 

Bevenae 

Expenditure 

DoUflTB 

Dollars 

1886 

32,797,001 

35,0.37.060  > 

1886 

33,177,040 

39,011,612' 

1887 

35,764,993 

35,667,680 

1888 

35,908,463 

36,718,496 

1889 

38,782,870 

36,917,835 

'  Expenses  of  outbreak  In  N.W.T. 

The  total  actual  receipts  and  expenditure,  under  these  three  divisions, 
were  as  follows  in  the  financial  year  ending  June  30, 1889  : — 


Receipts. 


Consolidated  Fund 

Loans   . 

Open  Accounts     . 

Total      . 


DoIIOTi 

38,782,870 

27,368,357 

4,996,737 

71,147,964 


Expenditure. 


Consolidated  Fund 
Redemption  . 
Open  Accounts     . 

Total      . 


DoII&rs 
36,917,835 
16.207,815 
18,022,314 

71,147,964 


The  actual  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  comprised 
under  the  division  called  Consolidated  Fund  were  as  follows  in  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  June  SO,  1889 : — 


Consolidated  Fund,  1888-89. 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Customs 

.    23,726,784 

Interest  on  Public  Debt 

10,148,932 

Excise  . 

6,886,739 

Charges    of     Manage- 

42,072 

ment,  and  Premium, 

Public  Works 

3,642,567 

Discount,    and    Ex- 

Post Office    . 

2,220,604 

change      . 

273.590 

Fees,  Fines,  and  Forfei- 

Sinking Fund 

1,736.644 

tures  (including  Sei- 

Subsidies to  Provinces . 

4,051.428 

zures) 

41,048 

Legislation    and    Civil 

MiUtia  . 

22,713 

Government 

1.982,884 

Weights  and  Measures 

36,041 

Public  Works 

2.299,231 
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Beysnue. 

Premium,  Discount,  and 


Interest  on  Investments 
Fisheries 
Penitentiaries 
Sapeiannuation     . 
Dominion  Steamers  and 

Lighthouse  and  Coasi 

Service 
Marine    Hospitals  and 

Mariners'  Fund. 
Harbour  Police 
f^teamboat  Inspection 
Various 


DollAn 

77,398 
1,305,392 
56,426 
10,607 
63,031 


121,391 

41,430 

19,688 

12,624 

466,415 


Total 


88,782,870 


SZPBNDITUBE. 


Penitentiaries 

Administration  of  Justice 

Geological  Survey  and 
Observatories    . 

Arts,  Agriculture,  and 
Statistics  . 

Ocean  and  Biver  Steam 
Service  (including 
Mail  Sabsidies,  &c.)  . 

Militia  and  Defence     . 

Mounted  Police  N.W.T. 

Superannuation  and 
Pensions   • 

Lighthouses  and  Ck>ast 
Service 

Fisheries 

Indians  (Leg.  Grants)  . 

Immigration  and  Qua- 
rantine 

Charges  on  Revenue     . 

Experimental  Farm 

Miscellaneous       • 


20S. 

DolUra 

319,436 

685,807 

119,533 

66,520 


622,353 
1,323,552 

829,702 

334,960 

611,779 

355,596 

1,112,776 

292,652 

8,873,339 

89,999 

897,222 


Total 


36,917,835 


It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  the  revenue  is  derived  from  Customs 
duties,  the  tariffs  on  imports  extending  to  a  great  many  articles,  and  in 
many  cases  being  very  heavy. 

Undo-  the  hcaLd  of  loans  are  included  Dominion  notes  and  savings-banks 
deposits.  Under  the  head  of  open  accounts  are  included  inyestments, 
tnist  fnnds,  province  accounts  (entirely  connected  with  debts),  and  Domi- 
nion lands  receipts  and  expenditure. 

The  estimates  of  expenditure  under  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the 
financial  year  ending  June  30, 1891,  amounted  to  37,176,000  dollars,  and  of 
total  expenditure  to  48,180,000  dollars.  The  ordinaiy  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  39,200,000  dollars.  Of  the  total  expenditure  in  1890-91, 22,505,544 
dollars  had  to  be  Yoted  by  Ftoliament,  and  22,674,566  dollars  were  autho- 
rised by  statute.  As  far  as  letums  have  come  in  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  about  3,500,000  dollars  of  reyenue  over  expenditure  for 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1890. 

The  pubUc  debt  of  the  Dominion,  incurred  chiefly  on  account  of  public 
works,  and  the  interest  of  which  forms  the  largest  branch  of  the  expendi- 
tiue,  was  as  follows  on  July  1,  1889 : — 

Dollars 

Without  Interest 16,704,863 

At  3  per  cent.  , 19,466,667 

„  3i        o 24,333,333 

„  4          f,        n 199,569,992 

„  6          »,        f 24,821,913 

•,6          MM 2,826,295 

Total  Debt       ,       .       .  287,722,063 
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The  total  debt  on  Jalv  1 ,  1890,  wad  282,993,761  dollars.  There  are  assets 
which  make  the  net  debt  233,375,641  doUan.  The  following  shows  the 
gross  and  net  debts,  1885-90  :— 

Gross  Net 


. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1885 

264,703,607 

196,407,692 

188a 

273,164,341 

223,169,107 

1887 

273.187,626 

227,314,775 

1888 

284,513,842 

234,631,368 

1889 

287,722,063 

237,630,042 

1890 

282.993,751 

232,376.641 

The  total  harden  of  the  debt,  after  deducting  assets,  is  dl.  12«.  M. 
per  head,  and  of  the  annual  charge  for  interest  7#.  Hd.  The  total  exports 
per  head  in  1889  amounted  to  SI.  12s.  2|<2.,  and  the  proceeds  of  little  more 
than  three  years'  esports  would  pay  off  the  debt.  The  expenditure  on  canals 
and  railways  alone  by  the  Government  amounted  to  over  28  miUions 
sterling  up  to  1889.  At  the  census  of  1881  it  was  found  that  the  value  of 
the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  of  various  kinds  was  33 
millions  sterling,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  products  62  millions. 


PROVI>XIA;i  KS VENUES,  EXPENDITURES,  AND  DEBTS,   1888. 


rrovjiic'c   , 

Rerenuo 
Dollars 

Expenditoro 

Net  Debt 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ontario 

4,831,604 

4,774,240 

Quebec 

3,860,743 

4.716,743 

11,586,240 

Nova  Scotia 

712,961 

•  668,400 

846,851 

New  Bruuswick  . 

665,819 

669,017 

1,540,964 

Manitoba    . 

689,956 

672,693 

1.498,933 

British  Columbia 

608,679 

788,966 

497,132 

Prince  Edward  Island 

254,209 

279,939 

— 

Defence. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  form  a  barrier  between  Central 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  the  eastern  provinces  and  Western 
Canada  have  neither  natural  barriers  nor  fortifications.  With  the  exception 
of  Halifax,  and  a  small  fort  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  there  are 
practically  no  fortifications  in  Canada.  Arrangements,  however,  are  Id 
contemplation  between  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  Governments  for  tbe 
erection  of  fortifications  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Imperial  Government— tbe 
strength  of  which  was  reduced,  in  the  year  1871,  to  2,000  men,  forming  tbe 
garrison  of  the  fortress-  of  Halifax,  considered  an  *  Imperial  station  '— 
Canada  has  a  large  volunteer  militia  force.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act  passed 
in  March  1868  the  militia  consists  of  all  male  British  subjects  between  IS 
and  60,  who  may  be  called  out  to  serve  in  four  classes — namely,  Ut  class, 
18  to  30,  unmarried';  2nd,  from  30  to  46,  unmarried ;  3rd,  IS  to  46,  ipairied; 
4th,  45  to  60^    The  militia  is  divided  into  an  active  and  a  reserve  force. 
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The  active  indndes  the  volimteer  and  the  marine  militia.  The  actire 
militia  oonaistB  of  those  who  volimtarily  enlist  to  serve  in  the  samei  or  men 
balloted,  or  in  part  of  both.  The  marine  militia  is  ma<le  up  of  persons 
whose  usual  oocapation  is  on  sailing  or  steam  craft  navigating  the  waters 
of  the  Dominion.  The  actiye  militia  serve  for  three  years.  The  city  corps 
are  trained  for  12  days  annually  at  their  headquarters,  and  the  rural  corps 
for  the  same  period  biennially  in  camps  of  exercise  in  their  respoctAve 
difltricts.  The  reserve  militia  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  60  not  serving  in  the  active  militia  of  the  time  being,  with 
oertain  exemptions.  The  number  of  men  to  be  drille<l  annually  is  limited 
to  45,000,  and  the  period  oE  drill  to  16  days  every  year.  On  December  31» 
1889,  the  active  militia  consisted  of  36,598  ofScers  and  men,  comprising  43 
troops  oi  cavalry,  18  batteries  of  field  artillery,  43  of  garrison  artillery^ 
3  companies  of  engineers,  and  640  companies  of  infantry  and  rifles.  There 
are  also  9  permanent  corps  and  schools  of  instruction,  the  strength  of  which 
is  limited  to  1,000  men — viz.  one  school  of  cavalry,  three  artillery,  four 
infantiy,  and  one  mounted  infantiy.  There  is  also  a  Ro3ral  Military  GoUege 
at  Kingston,  founded  in  1875,  since  which  time  74  cadets  have  been 
gazetted  to  commissions  in  the  Imperial  army.  The  officer  commanding 
The  militia  is  appointed  for  five  years,  and  during  appointment  holds  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  militia ;  be  must  be  on  the  active  service  list 
of  the  Imperial  axmy,  and  of  not  lower  rank  than  colonel  in  the  same. 
The  Dominion  is  divided  into  twelve  military  districts,  as  follows — viz. 
Ontario  into  four,  Qncbec  three.  Nova  Sootia  one,  New  Brunswick  one, 
Manitoba,  the  Territories,  and  Keewatin  one.  Prince  Edward  Island  one, 
and  British  Colambia  one,  each  district  being  commanded  by  a  Deputy 
Adjutant-General,  whose  appointment  is  permanent.  A  small-arms  am- 
munition factory  is  in  operation  in  Quebec.  There  is  at  present  no  active 
marine  militia,  the  naval  defences  of  the  countiy  being  the  care  of  the 
Imperial  authorities.  According  to  the  Navy  List  the  following  ships  are 
on  the  North  America  and  West  India  Stations : — BrlUrophon,  Buzza/rd^ 
Canada,  Gnnus,  Emerald,  PaHridge,  Pelican,  Pyladeit,  Ready,  Terror^ 
Tkruth,  Tourmaline,  Urgent,  besides  nine  others  on  the  Pacific  Station. 

Production  and  Industry. 

AgrioultUTe. — Of  the  total  area  of  Canada  in  1881, 45,358,141  acres  (about 
a  fiftieth  of  the  whole  area)  was  occupied.    The  occupied  land  is  being 
rapidly  increased.     In  1889,  696,050  acres  were  disposed  of  as  homesteads, 
212,651  under  the  Pre-emption  Act,  and  177,092  acres  were  sold— 1,085,793 
acres  altogether.    Of  the  various  holdings  in  1881,  the  bulk,  258,915,  were 
between  50  and  200  acres.     Of  the  occupied  lands  in  1881,  21,199,181  acres 
were  returned  as  improved,  of  which  15,112,284  acres  were  under  crops,. 
6..^So,562  under  pasture.    In  that  year  the  grain  produce  amounted  to  150 
million  bushels^-oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  and  pulse.    There  are  no  • 
complete  annual  agricultural  returns  for  the  whole  of  Canada.    It  is  esti-. 
mated  that  the  total  wheat  crop  of  Canada  in  1888  was  33,000,000  bushels, . 
of  which  1,081,169  bushels  were  exported.    In  1889  the  total  wheat  crop, 
of  Manitoba  was,  owing  to  the  dry  season,  not  much  over  7  million  bushels. , 
The  only  complete  agricultural  returns  are  from  Ontario,  and  the  average 
produce  per  acre  in  1883-89  was :  fall  wheat  19-4  bushels,  spring  wheat 
16-7,  barley  26- 1,  oats  353,  rye  1 64,  peas  20  4,  maize  649,  potatoes  118  7. 
Cheese  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  important  farm     reduce,  the  export 
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being  nearly  270  per  cent,  more  In  1888  than  in  1874.  There  is  a  central 
experimental  farm  near  Ottawa,  and  other  experimental  farms  in  several 
of  the  provinces.  In  1881  there  were  3,614,989  oxen,  oows,  and  calves, 
3,048,678  sheep,  and  1,207,619  swine.  In  1888  there  were  116  ranches  in 
the  N.-W.  Territories,  comprising  8,113,878  acres. 

In  1881  the  forests  of  Canada  produced  110  million  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
68  million  logs  (  «644  million  cubic  feet  of  timber),  and  192.241  masts,  &;c. 
According  to  Government  returns  the  production  in  1888  amounted  to 
1,686,458,768  feet  B.M.,  and  4,081,439  cubic  feet  of  timber,  the  dues  on 
which  were  2,500,000  dollars.  The  actual  production  was  of  course  much 
larger. 

FUheriei. — The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada 
in  1887  was  18,836,106  dollars ;  in  1888,  17,418,510  dollars ;  and  in  1889, 
17,655,256  dollars,  of  which  7,212,208  dollars  worth  was  exported.  Of  the 
total  yield  in  1889,  cod  was  valued  at  3,618,240  dollars;  herrings, 2,498,357 
dollars;  lobsters,  1,484,488  dollars ;  salmon,  3,141,925  dollars;  whitefish, 
685,096  dollars.  Of  the  total  yield  in  the  same  year,  6,346,722  dollars 
belonged  to  Nova  Scotia,  3.067,039  dollars  to  New  Brunswick,  1,876,194 
dollars  to  Quebec,  886,431  dollars  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  3,348,068  dollars 
to  British  Columbia,  1,963,123  dollars  to  Ontario,  and  167,679  dollars  to 
Manitoba  and  the  N.-W.  Territories. 

Mining. — Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  N.  and  W.  Ontario, 
and  part  of  the  N.-W.  Territories,  are  the  chief  mining  districts  of  Canada. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Canada  in  1888  was  16,500,000 
dollars.  The  principal  product  is  coal,  of  which  2,668,134  tons,  valued  at 
5,259,832  dollars,  were  raised  in  1888,  and  2,368,891  tons,  valued  at 
4,758,590  dollars,  in  1887.  Coal  of  the  value  of  2,232,154  dollars  was  ex- 
ported in  1889.  Among  the  other  minerals  raised  in  1888  were  gold, 
1,098,610  dollars;  iron,  1,592,931  dollars;  petroleum,  755,671  dollars; 
bricks,  1,036,746  dollars;  building  stone,  641,712  dollars;  copper,  667,643 
dollars;  silver,  395,377  dollars;  lime,  339,951  dollars;  pyrites,  salt,  &c. 
The  total  value  of  minerals  and  their  manufactures  imported  in  1888  was 
over  28  million  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal-bearing  area  of  the 
N.-W.  Territories  extends  over  65,000  square  miles. 

Commerce. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  total  value  of  exports  and  of  imports, 
and  the  total  value  of  imports  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
Bominion,  in  each  of  the  years  named : — 


Tear  ended 
June  30 

Total  Exports 

Total  Imports 

Imports  for 
Home  Consumption 

1879 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1968 
1889 

DoUurs 
71,491.225 
89,238,361 
85,251,314 
89,516,811 
90,203,000 
89,189,167 

Dollars 
81,964.427 
108.941,486 
104,424,561 
112,892,236 
110,894,630 
116,224,931 

Dollars 
80,341,608 
102,710,019 
99,602,694 
105,639,428 
102,847.100 
109,673,447 
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The  following  table  shows  the  share  of  the  leading  coantries  in  the  com- 
merce  of  Canada  in  1888  and  1889,  in  thousands  of  dollars : 


1        Exports 

1888 

1889      1 

Consomption 

1888 

„„ 

1,000  DoI& 

1,000  Dola. 

1,000  Dols. 

1,000  Dol.y. 

Great  Britain 

40,086 

38,105 

United  States 

48,482 

60,537 

'  United  States 

42,572 

43,622 

Great  Britain 

39,299 

42,317 

West  Indies 

2,601 

2.767   ; 

Germany 

3,364 

3,698 

Newfoundland 

1.624 

1,309 

France 

2,246 

2,229 

1  Sooth  America 

1,262 

1,241 

China  &  Japan 

2,129 

1,965 

,    No  other  countrj'  over  a  million 

West  Indies 

3,268 

3,282 

i 

Brazil 

719 

1,131 

j 

Other  countries  each  under  a  million 

!  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports 

I       in  1889;— 


Imports,  1889 

Dollars 

1         Exports  of  Canadian 
Produce,  1889 

DoUars 

1  Wool,  and  manufac- 

1  Lumber     and    other 

tores  of  . 

10,355.942 

1      forest  products 

23,043,007 

Iron,  steel,  and  manu- 

, Cheese 

8,915,68:1 

factures  of     • 

12,270,110 

'   Homed  cattle    . 

6,70H,12H 

Coal  and  coke  . 

8,720,127 

I  Horses 

2,170,722 

Bread-stoifs 

7.286,084 

'1  Sheep 

1,263,120 

Cotton,  and  manufac- 

! Eggs .        .        .        . 

2,159,510  1 

tures  of  . 

4,241,471 

1  Otheranimal  products 

3.677,540  1 

1  Tea  and  coffee  . 

3,542,815 

1  Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

1,117,189 

1  Sugar  of  all  kinds      . 

5,570,566 

1  Barley 

6,464.589 

Cotton  wool  and  waste 

3,836,016 

Other       agricultural 

Drags  and  chemicals 

2,626,130 

products 

5,832,33:] 

Silk,    and    manufac- 

Codfish      . 

3,104,69:1 

tures  of . 

2,973,847 

Fish  of  other  kinds*. 

4,107,515 

Provisions. 

3,130,307 

,  Coal  . 

2,232,164 

'  Wool, raw. 

1,606,365 

.  Gold-bearing    quartz 

'  Hides,  raw 

1,587,963 

!      and  nuggets,  &c.    . 

623,479 

Leather,  and  manu- 

Other mineral  articles 

1,663,537 

factures  of 

1,518.007 

1  Wood,  and  manufac- 

Tobacco, unmanufac- 

tures of . 

696,958 

tured 

1,340,344 

Iron.       steel,       and 

Wood,  and  manufac- 

manufactures of    . 

296,919 

tures  of . 

1,693,210 

Leather,  and   manu- 

Animals, living . 

1.128,399 

factures  of     . 

817,375 

Flax,   .  hemp,      and 

1  All  other  articles 

6,478,201 

manufactures  of    . 

1,488.826 

1  Foreign  produce 

8,916,711 

j  Spirits  and  wines 

1,470,129 

1 

Coin  and  bullion 

675,261 

1 

j  All  other  articles 

38,264,043 

1           Total 

116,224,931 

Total 

89,189,167  J 

Includin  J  llih  oili,  fan  and  sklna  of  fish,  ao  1  other  prcdac  U  of  tl 
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I  Troduce  of  the  Mines    .     2,487 

„  „       Fisheries    3,608 

I         „  „       Forest    .20,940 

Aniinals&;  their  produce  j  12,1.'J8 

.  Aj^ricultural  produce     .  1 1 3,67fi 


Manufactures 
Miscellaneous 


2J33 
1,00G 


1H80 

1886 

2.877 

3,951 

6,579 

6,843 

16,854 

21,035 

17,607 

22.065 

22,294 

17,653 

3.242 

2,824 

640 

604 

1887 


I 


Of  the  total  value  of  imports  in  1889,  80,059,9(»fi  dollars  were  subject  to 
duty,  leaving  only  26  millions  free  of  duty.  The  total  duty  levied  amounted 
to  23,742^^16  dollars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  leading  classes  of  domestic 
exports,  in  thousands  of  dollars:— 

1889 

4,419 

7,212 

23,043 

23.805 

13,414 

4,435 

784 


3,805 

4.111 

6,875 

7,703  1 

20,-l85 

21,303  1 

24,247 

24.719 ; 

18.826 

16,436  1 

3,080 

4,161 

644 

774 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  different  provinces  of 
Canada  was  hs  follows  in  1S80  : — 


Ontario  . 

Quebec  . 

Xova  Scotia   . 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British  Cohimbia   . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

N.-W.  Territories   . 


Imports 

Dollars 

13,100.907 

40,272,475 

0.700,097 

6.419.274 

2.101,083 

3.763.127 

640,213 

128,755 


Exports 

Dnl'nrs 

30,336,698 

37,223,605 

8,832.281 

6,700,898 

782,606 

4,334,306 

978,773 


Ihity 

Dollars 

7,767,099 

10,393,284 

2,338.734 

1,508,242 

549,458 

974,675 

186,274 

246,548 


Xo  d«luctions  can  bu  drawn  from  the  flgures  of  the  tnwle  of  Canada  by  Prorinces,  bj 
<v>»oben  and  Ontario,  contjiining  nil  the  principal  porta  both  of  entry  and  export,  a  large 
pniportion  of  the  trade  of  tho  other  Provinces  is  credited  to  those  two,  and  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  duty  t-ollectwl  in  Quebec  is  really-  paid  by  Ontario. 

The  share  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  trade  of  1889  was  as  follows  in 

<loIlarR: — 


Imports 
Kzports 


.\[ontrcal  i  Toronto 


Halifax 


4 1 .764,1 68 1  1 9. 352,874    6,fl,W,  .342 
20,526,742  i   3.282,911     4,772,065 


Quebec 


3,815,151 
5.757.835 


St.  .I«)hu, 
.  N.B. 


4,371,256 
3,984,638 


Ottawa      Victoria 


1, 984,9 J8     2,«;2,803  ■ 
3,662.518     1,937,931 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Don)iu:on 
of  Canada  with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Keturns,  in  1879,  and  in  each  of  the  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1885  to  1889:— 


I  Exports  from  Canada  . 
I  Imports     of     British 


prodttoe 


1879 

9,834,236 
5.926,908 

1885 

£ 
9,962,217 

8,104,635 

1886 

1887 

£ 

10,061,213 

7.646,903 

"£ 
10,266,990 

7,745,760. 

f'        I       £ 
8,915,498   11,785.838 

7,138,877  1  7,702,59JI 
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The  chief  exports  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  1885  to  1889  were  : — 


j        1885        1         1886        1         1887 

1888        1        1889 

'          £         1          £         1          £ 

£ 

£ 

AVheat   . 

716,761    1,182,477;  1,311,643 

434,656 

467,868 

„     flour  . 

164,576  j     421,825 

632,462 

452,252 

622,191 

Maize     . 

247,230 !     464,885 

144,417 

350,286 

668,165 

Pease     . 

i     350,251  ,     348,605 

310,634 

157,940      187,778 

Wood  and  timber  . 

3,610,876 '  3,050,884 

2,726,744 

3,074,605 :  4,447,354 

Cheese  .        • 

1.231,737 

1,116,257 

1,555,352 

1,526,884   1.664,904 

Oxen      . 

1 1,372.791 

1,208,678 

1,134.822 

1.076,623   1,464,073 

;  Fish      . 

238,301 

259,395 

277,699 

249,169      243,251 

Apples   . 

91,545 

135,229 

123,379 

258,921       200,942 

Bacon  and  Hunw   . 

584,791 

609,233 

641,351 

371.108      631.671 

Skins  and  Furs 

237,104 

252,078 

334,781 

218,423 

329,380 

The  chief  imports  into  Canada  from  Groat  Britain  were  :- 


Iron,  wrought  and 

unwrought . 
Woollens 
Cotton** . 
Apparel,  &c.   . 


Ib85 

1886 

1887 

1888        1         1889 

£ 

1,302,160 

1,400,327 

1,015,304 

679,122 

£ 

1,463,575 

1,669,105 

1,021,921 

670,878 

£                  £                    £ 

1,488,260  1,451.614   1,547,104 

1.705,759  1,412,329,  1,579.622 

1,018,493     720,121      809,424 

690,137      649.526      685.058 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  tonnnjore  of  shipping  registered  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  on  December  31, 1889,  was  as  follows: — 


New  Brunswick 

Xovs  Scotia     . 

Quebec     . 

Ontario    . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

British  Colnmbia     . 

Manitoba 


Vpssels 

Tons 

1,013 

218,873 

2,855 

464,431 

1,455 

168,600 

1,353 

141,8.^9 

224 

25.506 

176 

15,241 

77 

6,901 

Total 


7,153 


1,040,481 


The  total  enumerated  in  the  preceding  table  comprised  1,348  steamers, 
of  205,632  tons.  During  the  year  1888  there  were  280  new  vessels, 
of  34,346  tons,  built  in  the  Dominion,  valued  at  1,545,570  dollars.  The 
total  value  cf  the  shipping  of  the  Dominion  in  1888  was  estimated  at 
31,214,430  dcllars.  The  number  of  sea-going  vessels  that  entered  and 
<^leared  at  Caradlan  ports  in  1889  was  28,544,  of  9,296,601  tons ;  of  which 
3.305  of  3,332.079  tons  were  British,  and  13,828  of  1,862,295  tons  Canadian. 
The  total  number  of  vessels,  both  sea-going  and  inland,  that  arrived  and 
departed  at  Canadian  ports  in  1889  was  65,057  of  16,054,221  tons. 
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Internal  CommimicationB. 

Canada  has  a  system  of  canal,  river,  and  lake  navigation  over  2,700 
miles  in  length ;  it  is  possible  for  a  vessel  to  sail  the  whole  way  from 
Liverpool  to  Chicago,  and  this  was  done  in  1888  by  the  steamer  Bosedale, 
Up  to  1888,  bi\  million  dollars  had  been  spent  on  canals.  In  1888,  21,582 
vessels,  of  3,272,099  tons,  passed  through  the  Canadian  canals,  carrying 
75,797  passengers  and  2,761,597  tons  of  freight, chiefly  grain,  timber,  and  coal. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  a  network  of  railways  of  a  total  length 
of  13,325  miles  completed  at  the  end  of  June  1889,  being  an  increase  of 
624  miles  over  that  of  1888.  The  number  of  miles  in  operation  was 
12,628.  A  considerable  extent  of  railway  is  in  oonrse  of  constmction,  and 
concessions  have  been  granted  by  Government  for  upwards  of  4,000  miles 
more.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  main  line  from  Montreal  to  Van- 
conver  is  2,906  miles  in  length.  By  this  line  Great  Britain  is  brought  925 
miles  in  distance  and  about  four  days  in  time  nearer  to  Yokohama,  and  pro- 
portionably  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  East.  The  Imperial  and  Dominion 
Governments  have  decided  to  subsidise  a  line  of  steamers  from  Yancoaver  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  and  establish  a  regular  mail  service  over  this  road 
to  the  East.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  is  300,000  dollars,  of  which  225,000 
dollars  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  and  75,000  dollars  by  the  Dominion 
Governments.  The  service  will  be  conducted  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  Canadian  railwavst 
in  1889  was  12,151,051,  and  of  tons  of  freight  17,928,626.  The  receipts  in 
1889  were  42,149,615  dollars,  expenses  31,038,045  dollars,  net  profit 
11,111,570  dollars.  The  total  paid-up  capital  to  the  end  of  1889  wa& 
760,576,466  dollars,  of  which  159,930,611  dollars  represented  Govern- 
ment aid. 

On  June  30, 1889,  there  were  in  the  Dominion  7,838  post-offices.  The 
number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post-office  daring  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1889,  was  92,668,000,  postcards  19,355,000,  newspapers  12,269,000, 
books,  &c.,  17,053,000,  parcels  619,400.  Newspapers  sent  from  the  office  of 
publication  are  carried  free.  Their  number  in  1889  was  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  60,000,000.  The  letters  and  postcards  posted  amounted  to  18*25 
per  head,  and  the  other  articles  to  17*30  per  bead.  Revenue,  2,984,222 
dollars ;  expenditure,  3,746,040  dollars.  A  uniform  rate  of  postage  of  three 
cents  has  been  established  over  the  whole  Domirion.  The  number  of 
money  orders  issued  in  Canada  in  1889  was  673,813,  as  compared  with 
269,417  in  1878,  and  the  value  11,265,920  dollars,  as  compared  with 
7,130,875  dollars  in  1878. 

There  were  29,439  miles  (2,624  being  Government)  of  telegraph  lines  in 
Canada  in  1889,  and  62,020  miles  of  wire,  with  2,456  offices,  and  the 
number  of  messages  sent,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  5,032,866. 
There  were  in  1889,  17,489  miles  of  telephone  wire,  with  325  offices,  and 
18,114  sets  of  instruments. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Bank  Acts  of  Canada  impose  stringent  conditions  as  to  capital, 
notes  in  circulation,  limit  of  dividend,  returns  to  Government,  and  other 
points  in  all  chartered  and  incorporated  banks.  In  making  payments 
every  bank  is  compelled  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  Government  notes, 
and  must  hold  half,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  in  Government  notes. 
In  1889  there  were  36  incorroraAed  banks  making  returns  to  the  Govem- 
ment,  with  numerous  branches  all  over  the  Dominion.  Jlie  following  are 
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some  porticalars  of  the  Dominion  banks,  the  number  in  1868  being  27,  or 
9  less  than  in  1889:— 


Yew  ended 
June  30 

Capital 
Faidup 

Notes  In 
Circulation 

Dolliirs 

Total  on 
Deposit 

liabilities 

Assets 

Percentage 

of  Uabili. 

Ueato 

Asset* 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1868 

30,289,048 

8,307,079 

32,808,103 

43,722,647 

77,872,257 

661fi 

1878 

63,387,0^* 

19,351,109 

71,900,195 

95,641,008 

175,473,086 

64-60 

188S 

61^21,158 

29,692,803 

104,656,566 

138,510,300 

217,264,655 

63-76 

1886 

61,841,395 

29,200,627 

112,991,764 

147,547,682 

228,422,358 

64-59 

1887 

60,815,356 

30,438.152 

114,483,190 

149,413,632 

229,241,464 

65-18 

1888 

60,168,010 

30,444,643 

128,725,529 

166,344,852 

244,975,223 

67-90 

1889 

60,236,451 

31,209,972 

136,293,978     175.062,257  ,  255,765,631 

68-44 

Post-office  saving^banks  have  been  in  operation  in  Canada  since  18()7; 
there  are  also  Government  savings-banks,  under  the  management  of  the- 
Finance  Department,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Manitol^  and  British 
Cblumbia.  In  1889  there  were  463  offices  of  the  former  and  44  of  the 
latter.  In  the  post-office  savings-banks  between  1870  and  1 877  the  number 
of  depositors  increased  from  12,178  to  24,074,  an  increase  of  97  per  cent., 
and  the  deposits  from  1,688,848  dollars  to  2,639,937  dollars,  an  increase  of 
66 per  cent.;  while  between  1878  and  1889,  the  number  of  depositors  in- 
creased from  25,535  to  113,123,  an  increase  of  343  per  cent.,  and  the 
deposits  from  2,754,484  dollars  to  23,011,422  dollars,  an  increase  of  739 
per  cent.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  post- 
office  and  Government  savings-banks  for  1888  and  1889,  in  dollars : — 


- 

Ba^ancei, 
July  1 

Cash  De- 
posited 

Interest 

Total 

With-          Balances, 
drawals         Juno  30 

1888 
1889 

40332,275 
41,371,058 

11,480,859 
12,657,802 

1,578,987 
1,619,221 

53,892,122 

65,648,083 

12,521,064    1   41,371,068 
12,691,724    1   42,956,857 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  monej,  weights,  and  measures  of  Canada  are— 
Money. 
The  Dollar  of  100  cents.    Average  rate  of  exchange  «  4^. 

The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  fixed  by  law  as  fol- 
lows :— The  sovereign,  four  dollars  and  eighty-six  and  two-third  cents ; 
tbe  crown  piece,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents ;  the  half-crown  piece,  sixty 
cents;  the  florin,  forty-eight  cents;  the  shilling,  twenty-four  cents;  the 
sixpence,  twelve  cents. 

The  coins  in  circulation  in  Canada  are  all  struck  in  England.  Canada 
has  no  gold  coinage  of  its  own.  but  the  Bnglish  sovereign  and  the  United 
States  gold  eagle  of  10  dollars,  witli  its  multiples  and  halves,  are  legal. 
Notes  are  issued  exclosively  by  the  Government  for  4,  2,  and  1  dollar,  50 
and  25  cents ;  no  bank  being  allowed  to  issue  notes  for  a  less  sum  than 
6  dollars. 

Weights  and  Measusbs. 

The  legal  weights  and  measures  are  the  Imperial  yard.  Imperial  pound 
aroirdnpois.  Imperial  gallon,  and  the  Imperial  bushel.  ^  . 
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l\x  Act  42  Vict.  cap.  16,  the  British  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  and 
the  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  were  abolished,  and  the  hundredweitrht  was  de- 
clared to  be  100  pounds  and  the  ton  2,000  pounds  avoirdupois,  ihua  assimi- 
lating  the  weights  of  Canada  and  tlie  United  States. 

Hi{/7b  CovimiMtoner  for  the  Ihminion  of  Canada  in  Great  Britain, — 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Secretary. — Joseph  G.  Colmer,  C.&l.G. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Canada 
and  British  North  America. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Reports  of  tho  varioua  Goveriuncut  DepartmcnU  for.  the  year  ending  June 
30,  IH89.    H.    Ottawa,  1H9U. 

Census  of  Caniwla,  1880-Sl.    li  toIs.    Ottawa,  1882-«3. 

Correspondence  relating  to  tlie  Fi«heries  Question,  3885-87.    Otta^nTi,  1887. 

Correspondence  relative  to  tlie  s<eir»ire  of  British  American  vcseels  in  Bchring's  Sea 
by  the  Unit<!d  States  Authorities  in  1886.    Ottawa,  1887. 
'  Estimates  of  Canatia  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890.    8.    Ottawa,  1889. 

Pinauctis  of  Canada:  Budget  Speech  delivered  in  the  Uou>c  of  Commons  of  Canada  b 
Hon.  ft.  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Finance.    8.    Ottawa.  1890. 

Fisheries  Statements  for  the  year  1889.    Ottawa,  1H9U. 

Public  Accounts  of  Canadjv,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889.  Printed  by  order  of 
Parliament.    8.    Ottawji.  188?. 

(reneral  Reix>rt  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  from  June  30,  18G7,  to  July  1,  iaS5» 
With  Mapji.    Ottawa,  1887. 

Railway  Statistics  of  Canada,  1888-89.    8.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Rejwrt  on  the  State  of  the  Militia  for  the  year  1 889.    8.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Reports  (Annual)  of  the  (f colojrical  Survey  of  Canada. 

Report,  Retunifi,  and  StatL><tics  of  the  Inland  Revenues  of  the  Dominion  of  CaoAda,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  .Inne  St),  1889.    8.    ()ttaw:i,  1890. 

Special  Report  on  the  risheries  Protection  Service  of  C!ina<Li,  1886.    Ottawa,  1887, 

Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada  for  the  yciir  1889.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Tables  of  the  Tnuie  and  Navi.^ration  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  yenr 
ending  June  30,  1889.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Auditor-CIencral  on  A])i)ropriatIon  Accounts  for  the  vear  ending  June  3iv 
1889.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Sessional  Papers  relating  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  188.'S-87.    Ottawa,  1888. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    No.  XXVI.    8.    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  fJreat  Britain  ;  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  tlu 
Tra-le  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  ami  British  Possessions  for  the  y«ir 
1689.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Opficial  Publications. 

Adam  Kt.  M.),  The  Canndian  North- West :  its  Historj'  and  its  TrouNes,  with  tht 
Narrative  of  Three  In>'urrections.    Toronto,  1886. 

Btll  (Robt.,  M.l).,  LL,D.),  The  Northern  Limits  of  the  Priuci|)al  Forest  Trees  of  OmaiLi. 
With  a  3diij>.    Otta\VJ^  1H82. 

Bryce  (Rev.  Prof.),  Manitoba :  its  Infancy,  Growth,  and  Prc:<ent  Position.  London, 
1882. 

Canadian  Almanac  for  1889.    8.    Toronto,  1888. 

OmpaU  (J.  ('.),  (Jui«le  lllustrc  du  Sylviculture  Cauadien.    Montreal,  1883. 

r  W/i;m  (.L  K),  Life  and  Timen  of  Rt.  Hmi.  Sir  John  A.  Mac.lonald,  K.C.B.   TorMit«i  1883. 

t'olmer  (J,  G.),  Recent  Develojmients  in  Canada.    London,  1887. 

Cumberland  (Stuart),  The  Queen's  Highway.    2nil  ed.,  London,  1888. 

/knt  (J.  Chas.),  The  Last  Forty  Years,  or  Cauudii  since  the  Union  of  1841.  Toront**, 
1883. 

JHItc  rsir  Charles),  Problems  of  (}reat<»r  Britain.    London.  1890. 

Fiiillon  (Abbc),  Histoire  do  la  Colonic  fi-uncaise  en  Canatla.  2  rola.  Fol.  Montreal, 
1866. 

Plfminq  (SandfonL  C.M.Cr.),  England  and  CanatLi,  a  summer  toiur  between  Old  and  New 
"Westminster.    I^ondon,  18H1. 
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framraif  (F.  X.),  HUtotrc  da  Canada  dcpnis  n  dticouTerte  jntqn*&  noe  jonn.     Ifontraal, 

Grant  (  Very  Rer.  Principal),  Picturesqae  Canada.    2  toIb.    Toronto,  1 884. 

Outm  (Hon.  D.),  History  of  Manitoba.    OtUwa,  18H0. 

Harden  (Prof.  F.  V.)  and  Selvi/n  {VnA.  A.  R.  C),  North  America.    London,  1883. 

NuHbwt  (  Dr.  J.  B. ),  The  Food  ZoneA  of  Canada.    Montreal,  1 SM4. 

Uvea  (John ),  Gaxettecr  of  British  North  America.    Muntrcol,  1881. 

Moeottn  (Prof.),  Manitoba  and  Canada.    London,  IKK3. 

Morgan  (Henry  J.),  The  Qmadian  Parliamentary  Companion  for  1890.    Ottawa,  1890. 

Morgan  (Henry  J.),  Dominion  Annual  Register  and  Review,  187ii-80.    Ottjvwa. 

Morgan  (Eeniy  J.),  BibUotheca  Canadeusis,  or  a  History  of  Cauoiliau  Literature. 
Ottawa,  18<7. 

MargoM  (Henry  Z,\  The  Relations  of  the  Industry  of  Canada  with  the  Mother  Conntry 
aod  the  TTnited  States.    Montreal,  1804. 

ifoiTb  (Hon.  Aleac),  Nora  Britannia ;  or.  Our  New  Qinadian  Dominion  Foreshadowed. 
Toronto,  1884. 

Rae  (W.  Praser),  Columbia  and  Canada.  Notes  on  the  (treat  Republic  and  the  New 
Dciuinion.    8.    London,  1878. 

nae  ( W.  F.),  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba.    I^ndon.  1 881 . 

Rftrton  (Rev.  E.,  DJ),  LL.D.),  The  Loyalists  of  America  and  tl'cir  Times,  2  vols. 
Toronto,  1880. 

ikivgn  (A.  R.  C.)  and  Davson  (0.  M.),  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Phyplcal  Geography  and 
'Trilogy  of  the  Dominion  of  Cauoila.    Montreal,  188 i. 

.*iitrer  and  Co:*  Handbook  to  Canada.    Louilou,  18H1. 

Todd  (Dr.  Alpheus,  CJtf.G.),  Parliamentary  trovcmmcnt  in  the  BritUh  Colonics. 
Eijston,  1880. 

Tapper  (Sir  Charles),  The  Canadian  Confederation  defended.    Tendon,  ISCS. 

Ttittle  (C.  R.),  Our  North  Land  :  bolug  a  full  account  of  the  Cuuudiau  North- West  and 
lIn.L><.n's  Bay  Itoutc.    Toronto,  1885. 


FALKLAND  ISLAITBS. 

Gorerrwr^—T^oma^  Kerr,  C.M.G.,  appointed  September  ^1880.  Salary 
l,200i.  per  annum. 

Croi*ii  colony  situated  in  South  Atlantic,  300  miles  E.  of  Magellan 
Straits.  East  Falkland,  3,000  square  miles  ;  We.st  Falkland,  2,300  square 
mil» ;  about  100  small  i.slands,  1,20<^)  square  milts :  total,  0,500  square 
miles;  besiiides  South  Georgia,  1,000  square  miles.  Population:  (about) 
1,890:  males  1,159,  females  731,  foreigners  about  200.  1,302  l*rotestants. 
251  Boman  Catholics.    Chief  town,  Stanley,700  inhabitants. 

Education:  2  Government  schools,  with  142  on  the  roll,  in  18B9;.  I 
private  school  in  Stanley,  with  71  on  the  roll ;  and  1  school  at  Darwin  with 
22  on  the  roll. 

The  government  is  administered  by  the  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Execu^ 
live  Council  and  a  Legislative  Council. 

Uo  naval  or  military  forces. 


- 

1885 

IhKC 

1K87 

18t<8 

"£~ 

i      ^ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

10,438 

1        9,295 

8,963 

8,951 

Expenditure. 

7..598 

7,951 

9,128 

8,818 

•  Imports 

48,314 

73,602 

66,785 

64,008 

:  Exports 

97,846 

,    108,946 

107,995 

88,743 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  1889 :  Customs,  2,751/.,  and  rents  of  croTiu. 
lands  4,457^.  Chief  branches  of  expenditure :  Olhcial  salaries,  4,516^. ; 
mails,  2,100Z. ;  jrablic  works,  1,499Z.  Contribution  by  Home  Government,  wtZ. 

Leading  exports  (1889) :  Wool,  100,540/. ;  frozen  meat,  nil ;  live  sheep 
to  Chile,  4,4672. ;  hides  and  skins,  6,265/. ;  tallow,  3,993/.  Chief  imports : 
Provi5'.oas,  wearing  apparel,  machinery,  and  ironmongery. 
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1888 

1889 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Imports  from     Exix 

1            ^ 
United  Kingdom    .        .        48,865 

Chile       .        .         .        .  !        3,507 

Uruguay.        .        .        .          1,082 

Other  countries       .        .             554 

87,227 
}    1.516 

£           1           . 

49,789    '    112 

3,734     ,1 

1.771     i/    ^ 

422    ,         - 

Chief  industry,  sheep-farming ;  2,325,154  acres  pasturage.  First 
of  frozen  mutton,  30,233  carcasses,  imported  to  United  Kingdom. 
40,391  in  1887.     Horses  2,173,  cattle  8,1 69,  sheep  582,419. 

In  1889  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  was 
of  which  11,888  tons  were  British. 

About  ]  ,200  letters  and  post-cards  pass  through  Post  Office  mc 
848  lbs.  of  newspapers  received  monthly. 

Money y  Wei/^htSt  and  Measures.— SQ.me  as  in  Great  Britain. 


OUIAHA,  BBITISH. 

Governor.— "ELt.  Hon.  Viscount  Gormanston,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000?.). 

Includes  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice, 
from  the  three  rivers.  Extends  from  9°  to  1°  N.  latitude,  and  57°  to 
longitude.  The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  Court  of  Policy  (9  meic 
elected),  and  a  Comlnned  Court,  containing,  in  addition  to  those  9,  6 
cial  Representatives.  The  colony  is  divided  into  6  electoral  districl 
represented  by  a  member  in  the  Court  of  Electors,  who  select  the  5 
sentative  members  in  the  Court  of  Policy,  and  also  by  one  or  more  fii 
representatives.  There  are  1,596  registered  electors.  The  Roman 
Law  is  in  force  in  civil  cases,  modified  by  Orders  in  Council ;  the  c: 
law  is  based  on  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Area,  109,000  square  miles.  Population  (1890),  282,066.  At  the 
of  1881  there  were  1,617  born  in  Europe;  5,077  Africans;  65,16 
Indians,  mainly  coolies  ;  4,393  Chinese.  Births  (1889)  10,183  ;  death: 
Capital,  Georgetown,  55,299  (1881).  Living  on  sugar  estates  »4,234  : 
lages  and  settlements  112,653.  Of  the  total  in  1881, 108,125  were  s 
rural  labourers.  Immigrants  for  India  (1889),  3,510  ;  return  emigrants 
\.i9  schools  received  Government  grant  (20,279/.  in  1888),  with 
pupils ;  besides  private  schools  with  6,500  pupils. 

Paupers  (1889)  receiving  out-door  relief,  2,310.  In  1889  tber 
11,273  summary  convictions  ;  483  before  the  superior  courts. 


—               1     1886 

1886 

£ 
446,025 
476,964 

1887 

£ 
463,870 
489,214 

'^'^  „!Sl;^««'^ 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 

434,813 
463,943 

£       1       £       1        *" 
461,9411580,762  522,.*^ 
490,556]  605,535j  600,8 

For  1890-91  estimated  revenue  525,000/.,  expenditure  618,720/. 
items  of  revenue  (1889-90)  :   customs  342.812/.,  spirit   licences   S 
Expenditure  on  establishment,  201,473/.,  public  works  29,315/.    Pabl 
(1890)737.399/.    Two  banks,  with  note  circulation  of  143.000/.  in 
Savings  bank,  15,054  depositors  (Dec.  31, 1889),  credited  with  227,7C 
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Under  cultivation  (1889),  81,660  acres;  sngar,  78,110  acres;  village 
acres,  12,833 ;  92  cattle  farms. 


- 

1885 

1886                1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports 
Imports 

1,800,823 
1,467,400 

1,842,585   2,190,592 
1,436,297    1,603,175 

2.024,733 
1,586,055 

£ 
2,310,141 

1,803,776 

The  chief  exports  in  1889 :  Sugar,  1,914,143/. ;  mm,  165,854/.;  molasses, 
66.020/. ;  timber,  18,978/. ;  gold,  28,282  oz.,  valued  at  109,234/.  Chief 
imports :  Flour  (136,899/.),  rice  (192,065/.),  pork,  56,888/. ;  butter,  18,868/. ; 
Inmber,  38,538/. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1889, 1,287,634/.  (sugar,  985,483/.) ;  British 
colonies,  59,901/. ;  foreign  countries,  962,604/.  Imports  from  Great  Britain, 
l,051,017/.(manure,  91,106/. ;  estates'  supplies,  28,582/. ;  machinery,  137,306/.; 
coals,  86,770^0  >  British  colonies,  296,062/. ;  foreign  countries,  456,6967. 

In  1889  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  643,407. 

Bailways,  23  miles ;  275  miles  river  navigation ;  good  roads.  There  are 
60  post-offices,  of  which  37  are  telegraph  offices,  24  money  order  offices^ 
and  8  savings  banks.  There  are  275  miles  of  post-office  telegraphs  and  a 
telephone  exchange  in  George  Town,  of  240  miles,  with  200  subscribers. 

CnrrencY :  British  gold  and  silver  coin  with  a  small  circulation  of 
*  guilders,*  •  half -guilders,'  and  *  bits,'  local  coins. 

HOironBAS,  BRITISH. 

Gatemor.—'R.  T.  Goldsworthy,  C.M.G.  (1,800/.),  assisted  by  a  Legislative 
Coancil,  consisting  of  five  official  and  five  unofficial  members. 

A  Crown  colony  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south  of  Yucatan,  and  660  mUes 
west  from  Jamaica,  noted  for  its  production  of  mahoganyand  logwood.  Area, 
7,562  square  mUes.  Population,  27,452,  viz.  14,106  males  and  13,346  females. 
Capital,  Belize;  5,800  inhabitants.  Births  (1887)  1,269,  deaths  1,232, mar- 
riiges  264.  Schools  (1887),  27;  pupils,  2,612  (1,086  Boman  Catholic,  1,199 
Wesleyan);  Government  grant,  Jfl  1,023.  Detachments  of  the  2nd  West 
India  R^^ent  are  stationed  in  the  Colony. 




1885                  1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

j  Revenne 

i  Expenditure . 

Exports 

Imports 

52,246 

63,235 

244,280 

254,856 

£ 

54,361 

62,555 

280.047 

235,962 

43,187 

45,370 

208,080 

169,232 

£ 

43,511 

41,587 

213,020 

206,450 

£ 

50,523 

45,487 

300,879 

260,089 

Chief  sources  of  revenue :  Customs  duties  (20,971/.)  ;  excise,  licences, 
land-tax,  kc, ;  also  sale  and  letting  of  Crown  lands.  Expenditure  mainly 
administrative  and  the  various  services.    Debt  (1889),  16,032/. 

Savings  banks  at  Belize  with  two  branches — deposits,  7,047/. 

Chief  exports  mahogany,  logwood,  fruit  (chiefly  to  New  Orleans),  sugar. 
The  transit  trade  greatly  increases  the  traffic  of  the  ports,  especially  in 
india-rubber,  sarsapariUa,  coffee,  &c.  Besides  the  staple  products,  mahogany 
and  logwood,  there  are  coffee,  bananas,  plantains,  coco-nuts.  Sec.  The 
higher  parts  afford  good  pasturage  for  cattle.  Exports  to  Great  Britain 
(1889),  162,997/.;  imports  from,  125,234/. 
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In  1889,  rtonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  338,74.%  of  which 
147,288  was  British. 

Number  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  passed  through  the  Post  Office,  1887 : 
antematlonal,  97,355 ;  inLind,  22,697. 

Currency,  chiefly  Central  American  silver  dollars. 

Jamaica.    See  Wkst  Indies. 
Leeward  Islands.    See  West  Indies. 
Montserrat.    See  West  Indies. 
Hevis.    See  West  Indies. 


NEWFOTJITDLAirD  AST)  LABBADOS. 

Governor.— Sir  J.  Terence  N.  O'Brien,  K.C.M.G. ;  salary  2,500?. 

Newfoundland  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrencev 
T)etween  4G°  37'  and  51°  39'  N.,  52°  35'  and  69°  26'  W. :  and  Labrador,  it» 
dependency,  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 

The  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  rugged,  especially  on  the  south-west, 
where  the  coast  range  reaches  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet.  The  hills 
attain  their  summit  within  a  few  miles  of  the  salt  water,  and  then  spreat^ 
out  into  an  undulating  country,  consisting  largely  of  barrens  and  marshe*^. 
and  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  On  the  borders  of  the  lak«  > 
and  watercourses  good  land  is  generally  found,  and  in  some  cases,  as  abt^iii. 
the  Exploits,  the  Gander  and  the  H umber,  it  is  heavily  timbered.  Area, 
42,200  square  miles.  Population  in  18«4  :  island  193,124;  Labrador,  4,211 ; 
total  197,335.  Of  the  total  population  187,1.36  were  natives  of  Newfound- 
land; 802  were  Indians,  of  whom  609  were  in  Labrador.  Of  the  total 
population  60,419  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  1,685  were  farmers,  3,628 
mechanics,  3,360  miners.  Capital,  St.  John's,  28,610  inhabitants  in  1884 ; 
other  towns  being  Harlx)ur  Grace,  7,054;  Carbonear,  3,756;  TwiUingate, 
3,694 ;  Bonavista,  3,463. 

Tlie  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council  (not  exceeding  7  members),  a  Legislative  Council  (not  exceeding 
15  members),  and  a  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  36  representative^. 
For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  colony  is  divided  into  18  districts  or  con- 
stituencies, 7  of  which  elect  3  members,  4  return  2  membei"s,  and  7  return 
1  each.  Of  the  population,  69,000  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  76,254 
are  Roman  Catholics,  4S,787  Wcsleyans,  1,1'J5  Pre^^byterians,  1,470  other 
denominations.  The  total  number  of  aided  schools  in  1888  was  653,  with 
31,785  pupils;  Government  grant  118,946  dollars. 


Revenue  (incl.  loans) 
Exj^enditure    „ 


1885 

Dollar* 
1,009,222 
1,376,184 


1886 

Dollars 
1,078,776 
1,736,105 


1887 

Dollars 
2,046,500 
1,738,201 


1888 

1889 

DoUars 
1,427,115 
1,906,816 

Dollars 
2,102,993 
2.208,736 

Of  the  Revenue  for  1889,  no  less  than  1,27 1,000  dollars  is  from  Customaw 
The  public  debt  was  4,133,202  dollars  in  1889,  against  3,.335,589  in  1888, 
and  1,258,710  dollars  in  1S75. 
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The  total  exports  and  imports  of  Newfoundland  aro  as  follows : — 


I8H0        >        1886        I        1887  1888 


1      Dollars  Dollara  Dollani  Dollars 

Exports.         .         .  [4,743,500   4,833,735.5,397,408   r),«iiO,616 
Imports .         .         .     G,977,500  ,  0,020,035  1  5,176,730  i  7,8 13,845 


1889 


Dollars 
6,122.985 
6,607,065 


There  are  four  leading  classes  of  exports,  of  the  fuliuwing  values  iu 
1H89:— 

Dollars  DollarH 

Pish  (chiefly  cod)  .4,037,137  1  Sealskins.  .  .  302,064 
Cod  and  seal  oil  .  617,508  I  Copper  ore  .  .  241,740 
Proser\'ed  lobster    .     472,524    | 

The  leading  imports,  ^\^th  their  value  (1889),  are  -  - 

Df»llar8  Dollars 

Flour      ....    1,113,680     !     Salt 94,98K 

WooUens,  cottons,  &c.    .    3,416,728     I     Tea 108,481 

Salt  pork         .         .         .       839,621     '     Coal 225,692 

Butter    ....      238,916    i     Leather  and  leather  goods   227,904 
Molasses         .         .         .       239,027     | 

The  export  trade  of  Newfoundland  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,. 
1,407,242  dollars  (in  1889) ;  British  West  Indies,  427,825  dollars ;  Canada, 
486,367  dollars;  Portugal,  1,202,621  dollars;  BrazU,  1,320,004  dollars;  Spain,. 
368,536  dollars,  and  United  States,  485,202  dollars.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain,  2,653,152  dollars;  Canada,  2,706,268  dollars;  anh 
United  States,  1,615,143  dollars.  Total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1888, 
656,556,  of  which  629,822  was  British.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
regristered  at  St.  John's  on  December  31,  1889,  was  2,172,  of  93,992  tons. 
Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  population,  the  value  of  the  fish 
caught  being  over  one  million  sterling  annually. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  farm-stock  since  1869  acconl« 
ing  to  the  latest  return : — 


—  I  Horsoa  Cattle  Slicop 

1885       .         .         .     ;         6,436  19.8K4  40,326 

1869       .         .         .     i         3,7tJ4  14,726       '        23,044       ] 


In  1885  there  were  21,555  swine. 

The  agricultural  products  are  unimportant,  farming  being  mainly 
atiopted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fisheries,  but  the  encouragement  atforded  by 
recent  legislation  is  tending  to  induce  wider  attention  to  cultivation.  Some 
fine  pine  forests  exist  to  the  north,  and  large  saw  mills  have  been  esta- 
blished. In  1885  there  were  46,996  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  chief 
I^roducts  are  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  root  crops. 

In  1887,  86  miles  of  railway  hiid  been  laid  down  between  St.  John's 
and  Harbour  Grace,  and  25  miles  in  1888,  a  branch  line  to  Flacentia.  A 
contract  has  been  signed  for  the  constniction  of  a  line  of  railway  to  Hall's 
Bay,  on  which  some  progress  had  already  been  made.  This  line  will  be 
fini2<hed  in  five  years. 

(See 'Newfoundland,  the  Oldest  British  Colony.'  By  Joseph  Hatton 
and  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey.) 

St.  Christoplier,  St.  Lucia»  St.  Vmcent,  Sombrero,  Tobago^ 
Trinidad,  Virgin  Islands.    See  West  Indies.  Digitized  by  Google 
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WEST  INDIES. 

The  British  West  Indian  possessions  fall  into  six  groups, 
which  we  shall  notice  separately,  while  exhibiting  the  statistical 
results  in  general  tables  for  convenience  of  comparison.  The 
groups  are— (1)  Bahamas,  (2)  Barbados,  (3)  Jamaica  with  Turk's 
Islands,  (4)  Leeward  Islands,  (5)  Trinidad  with  Tobago,  (6)  Wind- 
ward Islands. 

BAHAMAS. 

Oovemar.—Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G.  (2,000Z.)f  assisted  by  an  Execn- 
tive  Council  of  9,  a  Legislative  Council  of  9,  and  a  representative  Assembly 
of  29  members,  electors  requiring  to  have  a  small  property  qualification. 

A  group  of  twenty  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks 
off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Florida. 

Area,  5,450  square  miles.  Principal  islands— New  Providence  (contain- 
ing capital  Nassau),  Abaco,  Harbour  Island,  Great  Bahama,  St.  Salvador, 
Long  Island,  Mayaguana,  Gleuthera,  Great  Inagua,  Andros  Island.  Total 
population  (1881),  43,521  (11,000  whites)  ;  in  1888,  48,000.  Births  (1889). 
1,878  ;  deaths,  887.  Population  of  Nassau,  6,000.  There  are  37  Govern- 
ment schools  (1889),  with  6,221  pupils ;  35  private  schools,  7G7  pupils ; 
Government  grant,  3,368Z.  In  1889,  1,544  persons  summarily  convicted,  15 
convicted  at  superior  courts.  Sponge-fishing  produced  61,886Z.  in  1889*; 
shells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  also  obtained.  Fruit  culture  on  increase.  In 
1889,  283,677  dozen  pineapples  exported,  valued  at  26,558Z.,  besides  21,683 
cases  of  preserved  pineapples,  valued  at  4,500Z.  Orange  crop  valued  at 
3,040/.  Fibre  cultivation  is  rapidly  spreading.  Total  land  granted  to  the 
colony,  329,622  acres.  A  joint  stock  bank  came  into  operation  June  1, 
1889.  Post-office  savings-bank  receipts  (1889),  2,439/.  Letters  and  papers 
passed  through  Post  Office  (1888),  171,597. 

BARBADOS. 

Lies  on  the  E.  of  the  Windward  Islands. 

Governor.— Sir  Walter  J.  SenduU,  K.C.M.G.  (3,000/.)»  with  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Lcorislative  Council,  and  House  of  Assembly  of  24  mem- 
ber, elected  annually  by  the  people ;  in  1889  there  were  2,340  registered 
electors. 

Area,  166  square  miles ;  population  (1881),  171,860  (whites,  15,672 ; 
coloured,  43,504;  blacks,  11.8,302;  military,  662;  foreign,  382);  estimat-ed 
(1889)  180,000.  Capital,  Bridgetown,  the  principal  town;  population, 
25,000 ;  Speightstown,  2,50^  Births  (1889),  7,399 ;  deaths,  6,261.  Church 
of  England,  151,048;  Wesleyans,  13,060;  Moravians,  7,000;  Roman 
Catholics,  600:  Jews,  &c.,  152.'  The  legislative  grants  to  the  Church  of 
England,  10,493/. ;  Wesleyau,  700/. ;  Moravian,  400/. ;  Roman  Catholic,  50/.— 
per  annum,  11,643/.  Education  is  under  the  care  of  the  Government.  In 
1'889,  there  were  201  primary  schools,  and  12,939  pupils;  Government 
grant,  8,133/. ;  4  second-grade  schools,  173  pupils ;  2  first-grade  schools 
for  boys,  with  an  attendance  of  1 63  and  42  respectively,  and  1  first-grade 
school  for  girls  with  87  pupils  ;  Codrington  College,  affiliated  to  Durham 
University,  20  students.  Two  monthly,  one  fortnightly,  one  weekly,  and 
ftve  bi-weekly  newspapers. 
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There  is  a  Supreme  Court ;  Grand  Sessioos  once  in  every  4  months  : 
7  police  magistrates.  In  1889,  7,570  summary  convictions,  96  in  superior 
ooarts;  329  prisoners  in  gaol.  In  1889, 16,791^.  was  spent  in  poor-relief. 
Police,  274  officers  and  men. 

Barbados  is  the  headquarters  for  Enropean  troops  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  garrison  consists  of  39  officers  and  760  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  Charles  Fort,  an  irregular  redoubt  to  the  south-west  of  the  island, 
is  mounted  with  2  7-inch  B.  M.  L.  guns  of  7  tons,  and  2  64-pounders 
B.  M.  L.  guns  of  64  cwt.  each,  and  is  the  only  fortification  in  the  colony. 

The  area  of  the  colony  in  acres  is  about  106,470,  of  which  about 
100,000  are  under  cultivation.  The  staple  produce  of  the  island  is  sugar. 
About  30,000  acres  is  annually  planted  with  the  sugar-cane,  which  yielded 
in  1871  63,800  tons;  1876,  37,846  tons;  1888,  68,743  tons;  1889, 
65,268  hhds.  In  the  fishing  industxy,  370  boats  employed,  and  about  1,600 
]%rson8.  Value  of  fish  caught  annually,  17,000^.  There  are  600  sugar  works» 
23  ram  distilleries. 

The  Colonial  Bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  60O,O0OZ. ;  estimated  amount 
of  coin  in  circulation,  50,0002. ;  paper-money  (five-dollar  notes),  60,000/. ; 
Government  Savings  Bank  (December  31,  1889),  9,067  depositors,  and 
deposits  125,7082. 

There  are  482  miles  of  roads  in  the  island ;  railway,  24  miles.  The 
colony  paid  an  annual  subsidy  to  company  of  6,0002.  Bevenue  (1889), 
15,9752. ;  expenditure,  11,8752.  There  is  telephonic  communication  through- 
oat  the  island. 


Barbuda  and  Dominiea.    See  Leewabd  Islands. 
Qrenada.    See  Windward  Islands. 

7A1CAICA. 

Largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  west  of  Hayti  and  90  miles 
south  of  Cuba. 

Goeenwr.— Sir  Henry  Arthur  Blake,  K.C.M.G.  (6,0002.),  assisted  by  a 
Privy  Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  partly  elected  and  partly  nomi- 
nated. There  are  boards  elected  in  each  parish  (14)  for  administration  of 
local  affairs. 

Attached  to  it  are  Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands.  Area  of  Jamaica, 
4,200  square  miles ;  Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands,  224  square  miles.  Total, 
4,424  square  miles.  Population  (1881) :  Jamaica,  580,804  (whites,  14,432  ? 
coloured  or  half-breeds,  109,946;  blacks,  444,186;  remainder  Chinese  and 
coolies);  Turk*s  and  Caicos  Islands,  4,778.  Total,  585,582;  estimated 
(1889),  633,887.  Capital,  Kingston,  40,000.  Other  towns  (1881)— Spanish 
Town,  5,689;  Montego  Bay,  4,651;  Port  Maria,  6,74L  Births  (1889), 
22,044;  deaths,  13,874;  marriages,  3,223.  Total  East  India  immigrants 
in  colony  in  1889,  13,041,  of  whom  461  were  under  indentures.  Immi- 
gration suspend^  in  1886.  Emigration  (1889)  of  Jamaica — natives, 
3,184.  while  11,671  returned. 

There  is  no  Established  Church,  Belonging  to  Church  of  England, 
35,562;    Church  of  Scotland,  1,500  members;    Roman  Catholics,  9,292 
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nicmberg ;  Methodists,  22,097  ;  Baptists,  34,210  members  ;  PresbTtcrian 
Church,  9,444  members;  members  of  other  Christian  Churches,  15,001), 
Ixjsides  their  families  and  adherents.  .  ' 

In  1889  there  were  826  elementary  schools,  75,480  pupils  enrolled. 
Government  grant,  27,690/.  Two  Government  training  collegt^s  for  teachers ; 
:U  males  and  22  females  in  1889.  High  school  at  Kingston  with  49  pupils 
in  1889.  There  are  besides  a  number  of  free  schools,  denominational 
high  schools,  and  industrial  schools.  In  1889  56'6  persons  married  were 
illiterate. 

There  is  a  high  court  of  justice,  circuit  courts,  and  a  resident  magis- 
trate in  each  parish.  Total  summary  convictions  (1889),  8,148  j  before 
superior  courts,  2,649.  Prisoners  in  gaol  end  of  1889,  890.  There  are  C9<> 
police  officers  and  men,  and  in  addition  773  members  of  rural  police. 

Total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  and  care  in  1889,  614,901, 
showing  decrease  of  l,(>y3  acres  compared  with  previous  year.  Under 
BUgar-cane,  32,515  acres  (10,732  less  than  in  1880);  coffee,  19,825;  com, 
754  ;  cacao,  916  ;  groimd  provisions,  79,792 ;  Guinea  grass,  123,377.  Com- 
mon pasture,  310,517 ;  common  pasture  and  pimento,  45,812.  Fruit  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  there  is  a  cinchona  plantation. 

The  holdings  are  classified  as  follows  (1889):— Less  than  1  acre, 
13,221;  1-6,  33,978;  5-10,  9,232;  10-20,  5,.S66;  20-60,  2,992;  50-100, 
911 ;  100-200,  622 ;  200-500,  620;  500-1.000,  478  ;  above  1,000,  471. 

On  December  31,  1889,  the  Colonial  Bank  had  a  circulation  of 
2,046,460  dollars ;  other  liabilities,  16,207,707  dollars.  Total  liabilities, 
18,254,167  dollars;  assets,  22,040,044  dollars. 

In  1889  there  were  18,496  depositors  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank, 
the  deposits  amounting  to  408,213/.  The  legal  coinage  is  that  o£  Great 
Britain;  but  various  American  coins  are  also  current.  Notes  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  are  current ;  its  average  circulation  in  1889  was  I50,737A 

The  strength  of  the  West  India  Regiments  in  Jamaica  is  1,120  officers 
and  men ;  there  is  besides  a  Volunteer  Militia,  numbering  618  on  Sept.  30, 
1889,  with  106  also  on  the  Supernumerary  List.  There  are  fortifications 
and  batteries  at  Port  Royal,  Rocky  Point,  Apostles*  Battery,  Fort  Clarence, 
Fort  Augusta,  Rock  Fort,  Salt  Pond's  Hill.  There  are  12  shi[js  of  the 
Royal  Navy  on  the  North  American  and  West  India  st^itions. 

*  Jamaica  has  04  miles  of  railway  open  (receipts,  1889, 60,819Z. :  expenses, 
32,321/. ;  passengers  carried,  264,853) ;  608  miles  of  [tclegnvph.  and  51 
under  construction  (1890);  messages,  1889,  86,604;  receipts,  4,795/.;  ex- 
penses, 4,441/.    Letters  passetl  through  the  Post  Office  (1889),  1,451,718. 

Tttrk'b  akd  Caico«  Islands,  under  the  government  of  JamnJcu,  are 
geographically  a  portion  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which  they  form  the  two 
south-eastern  groups.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, assisted  by  a  Legislative  Board  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica  has  a  supervising  power  over  thclocai 
government.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  small  cays;  area  169  miles. 
Only  six  inhabited ;  the  largest.  Grand  Caicos,  20  miles  long  by  6  broad. 
Scat  of  government  at  Grand  Turk,  7  miles  long  by  2  broad)  the  town 
having  2,300  inhabitants.  Total  population,  1881,  4,732;  1889,  over 
5,000-600  white,  1,200  coloured,  and  3,300  black. 

Education  free ;  Government  grant  600/. ;  7  elementary  schools,  800 
ympils.  Public  library  and  reading-room  o^  Grand  Turk ;  a  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Only  important  industry,  salt  raking.    About  two  million  bushels  are 
raked  annually  and  exported  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  to  New- 
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foundland.  There  is  also  a  small  sponge  fisherj.  46  vessels  registered, 
of  6,080  tons. 

Ctmmimaner. — Captain  H.  M.  Jackson,  late  B.A.  (salary.  500Z.);  resi- 
dence, Qiand  Turk. 

Gaymak  I»LA3?Da,  attached  to  Jamaica,  consist  of  Grand  Cayman, 
Little  Cabman,  and  Cayman  Brae.  Grand  Cayman,  17  miles  long.  4  to  7 
broad;  total  popnlation  4,000.  Good  pasturage.  Coco-nnts  and  turtle 
exported.  Affairs  managed  by  a  body  styled  the  'Justices  and  Vestry,' 
comprised  of  magistrates  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  elected 
vestrymen. 

The  Men  A  NT  Cats  and  Pedro  Cats  are  also  attached  to  Jamaica. 

See  «Hand]>ook  to  Jamaica,'  1890-91. 


lEEWAED   ISLANDS 

Comprise  Antigua,  the  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Anguilla,  with 
Barbuda,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  and  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Windward 
group,  and  south-ea«t  of  Porto  Rico. 

Governor  and  Q>mmander-in,- Chief. — Sir  William  Frederick  Haynes 
Smith,  K.C.M.G.  (3,000Z.).     Colonial  Secretary.— FredeTick  Evans,  C.M.G. 

The  gronp  is  divided  into  5  Presidencies,  viz.  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and 
Redonda),  St.  Kitts  (with  Nevis  and  Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  There  is  one  Federal  Executive  Council  nominated 
hy  the  Crown,  and  one  Federal  Legislative  Council,  10  nominated  and 
10  elective  members.  Of  latter,  4  chosen  by  the  elective  members  of 
the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  Antigua,  2  by  those  of  Dominica,  and  4 
by  the  non-official  members  of  the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Kitts- 
Xevis.    The  Federal  Legislative  Council  meets  once  a  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  Leeward 
Islands:— 


'        Area:        :   ropnlation 


Antigua    . 

Barbuda  and  Hcfloiiila 

Virjdn  IsUmds  . 

Doroini(3i . 

St.  Kitts  . 

Ne\is 

Anguilla  . 

Montserrat 


Total 


108 
G2 
58 

291 
65 
50 
35 
32 


34,964 

5,287 
28,211 
24,137 
11.864 

9,(XK) 
10,083 


701        !    128,646 


In  1881,  5,000  white,  23,000  coloured,  and  94,000  black;  33,000  were 
Anglicans,  29,000  Roman  Catholics,  30,000  Wesleyans,  and  17,000 
Moravians.  Education  is  denominational.  In  1888,  104  aided  schools; 
average  daily  attendance  between  6,000  and  9,000;  Government  grant 
3,1002.  Also  private  schools.  Grants  of  200L  per  annum  are  made  to  two 
schools  in  Antigua,  and  it  is  now  intended  to  establish  grammar  soho<^ 
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in  St.  Kitts  and  in  Dominica.  Sagar  and  molasaes  are  the  staple  prodacts 
in  most  of  the  islands.    Fruit-growing  is  increasing  in  some  of  the  islands^ 

Aktioua.  Islands  of  Barbnda  and  Hedonda  are  dependencies,  with  an 
area  of  62  square  miles,  situated  61^  45'  W.  long.,  17°  6'  N.  lat.,  54  miles  in 
circmnference,  with  an  area  of  108  square  miles.  Antigua  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Colony*  Chief  town,  St.  John,  10,0(K).  Chief  products 
sugar  and  pine-apples.  10,500  hogsheads  of  sugar,  valued  at  223,000/^ 
exported  in  1889.  In  Government  savings-banks  1,296  depositors,  28,3832. 
deposits.  There  is  steam  communication  direct  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
New  York,  and  Canada,  and  the  island  is  connected  with  the  West  India 
and  Panama  Telegraph  Company^s  cable. 

MoNTSBRBAT.  Nominated  Legislative  Council.  Chief  town  Plymouth, 
1,400.  Chief  products  sugar,  and  Bme  juice  from  fruit  of  lime  trees ;  1,000 
acres  under  lime  trees. 

St.  Chbistopheb  and  Nbvib  have  one  Executive  Council  nominated, 
and  a  Legislative  Council  of  10  official  and  10  nominated  unofficial  mem- 
bers. Capital  of  St.  Kitts,  Basseterre,  7,000 ;  of  Nevis,  Charlestown,  1,600. 
Sugar  chief  product  of  both  islands.  Produce  of  Anguilla,  cattle,  pines, 
garden  stock,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  salt. 

ViBQiN  Islands  consist  of  all  the  group  not  occupied  by  Denmark, 
except  Crab  Island,  which  is  Spanish.  Nominated  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils.  Chief  town,  Boadtown  in  Tortola  Island,  400.  Mostly  peasant 
proprietors ;  sugar  and  cotton  cultivated. 

Dominica.  Nominated  Executive  Council,  and  Legislative  ConncU  of  7 
nominated  and  7  elected  members.  Chief  product  sugar,  with  fruit,  cocoa,, 
and  timber. 

SoMBBEBO  is  a  small  island  in  the  Virgin  group,  but  unattached 
administratively  to  any  group.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  shipped,  and  there 
is  a  Board  of  Trade  lighthouse. 

TSIHIDAD. 

Immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  includes  Tobago 
administratively. 

Ooverrior. — Sir  W.  Eobinson,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000Z.),  with  Executive  Council 
of  4  official  members  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  8  official  and  10  unofficial 
members,  all  nominated.  Tob^o  has  a  subordinate  conmiissiouer,  with 
a  Financial  Board  of  not  less  than  3  nominated  members. 

Area:  Trinidad  1,754  square  n.ile.s;  Tobago  114.  Population:  Trinidaxi 
(1889)  196,172;  Tobago  (1889)  20,626.  Capital,  Trinidad,  Port  of  Spain, 
31,900.  Births  (1889)  6,805,  deaths  5,799,  marriages  766.  Immigrants 
(1889),  chiefly  Indian  coolies,  3,252;  emigrants  688.  Education:  18S 
schools,  17,470  pupils.  Government  grant  23,1652.  There  are  many  private 
schools,  and  a  Queen's  Royal  College,  with  70  students,  and  an  attachcsd 
Roman  Catholic  college  with  209  students.  Of  the  total  area  731,340  acres 
are  cultivated  (about  three-fifths  of  whole).  Under  sugar-cane,  52,160  acres: 
cacao  and  colfee,  43,360 ;  ground  provisions,  18,053 ;  coco-nuts,  2,767  ; 
pasture,  6,242  :  the  rest  uncultivated.  There  is  a  large  pitch  lake  in  the 
island  which  is  worked  to  some  extent.  Railway  54  miles  ;  receipts  (1889) 
50,5042.  717  miles  of  telegraph.  There  is  a  Colonial  Bank,  with  note  circu- 
lation of  130,0002.  Government  savings-bank,  depositors  (1889)  5,606  ; 
deposits  (Dec.  31)  129,0592.    Volunteer  corps  524.  Police  force  465. 

Tobago  was  annexed  to  Trinidad  Jan.  1,  1889.  In  1889  there  were 
302  summary  convictions,  and  4  before  the  Supreme  Courts.  The  culture 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  has  been  introduced. 
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If.    See  Leeward  Islands.  « 

I 
WIKDWAED  ISLANDS 

4a,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  (half  under  St.  Vincent,  • 

Lada),  and  St.  Lucia,  and  form  the  eastern  barrier  to  the  ', 

etween  Martinique  and  Trinidad.  ;■ 

id     Comnumder-in- Chief .—)s>\T   W.    F.    Hely-Hutchineon 

it  at  St.  George's,  Grenada).    Each  island  has  its  own 

re  is  no  common  legislature,  laws,  revenue,  or  tariff ;  there 

art  of  Appeal,  and  the  colonies  unite  for  other  common 

1  currency,  British  sterling,  doubloons,  and  United  States  j 

i  Ck)loniaI  Bank  issues  5-dollar  notes  to  the  extent  of 

jia,  11,700Z.  in  Grenada,  8,000/.  in  St.  Vincent.  ! 

rhere  is  a  Legislative  Council  of  6  official  members  nomi- 

^emor,  and  7  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

I  Board  (partly  elected)  for  local  affairs.    Area,  120  square 

n  (December  31,  1881)),  60,393  (including  1,961  coolies). 

,298;  deaths,  1,242,-  marriages,  285.    There  are  (1889) 

,nd  Government-aided  schools,  with  4,783  pupils — Govern- 

JOi. ;  also  grammar  school,  with  45  pupils— -Government 

1888,  961  summary  convictions ;  28  in  superior  courts.  ' 

a4ion  (1889),  22,910  acres  (one-fourth  of  area): — sugar- 

;  cocoa,  12,427  acres;  cotton,  1,810  acres;  spices,  1,681  • 

7  acres;    culture  of  sugar-cane  steadily  decreasing,  of 

1  increasing.    In  1889,  683  depositors  in  savings-banks; 

er  31)  6,296/. 

f  the  Orenadineg  attached  to  Grenada  is  Carriacou ;  area, 

ilation,  5  154. 

.     AdminiitratoT  and  CoUmial  Secretary^  Captain  I.  C. 

pslative  Council  of  4  official  and  4  nominated  unofficial 

122  square  miles;   population  (1889),  47,640  (in  1881, 
ther  whites,   2,460;   coolies,   1,402;   half-breeds,   5,774; 

Capital,  Kingston,  5,393  population.  Education;  42 
lent  grant,  1 ,489/.  Sugar,  rum,  cocoa,  spices,  and  arrowroot 
)od  timber  from  the  forests.  Most  of  the  cultivated  land 
•m.  About  13,000  acres  (one-sixth  of  area)  under  cultiva- 
laaed  through  the  Post  Office  in  1889,  98,606. 
Administrator  and  Colonial  Secretary^  Robert  B.  Llc- 
minated  Executive  and  Legislative  Council.  Area,  246 
opulation  (1889),  45,000.  Chief  town,  Castries,  8,000. 
,673;  deaths,  1,053.  Education  (1889):  27  schools  (H 
)man  Catholic),  3,416  pupils;  Government  grant,  1,427/. 
ere  610  summary  convictions,  and  23  at  superior  courts, 
ces,  and  logwood  are  chief  products.  Savings-banks  (end 
iters,  8,279/.  deposits.  Letters  and  postcards  despatched, 
d  papers,  6,898. 
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Statistics  of  West  Indies. 


- 

Bevenue 

1889 
£ 

Expenditure 

1887 

1888 
£ 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bahamas. 

45,870 

46,578 

46.230 

43,956 

44,439 

48,006 

BarbJMios      . 

183,489 

162,713 

174,719 

154,610 

149,710 

146,109 

Jamaica 

605,997 

691,248 

694,966 

622,527 

617,662 

646,206 

Turk's  Island       .       . 

9,400 

6,463 

8,378 

6,378 

7,180 

7,079 

Windward  Islands  :— 

St.  Luoia . 

89,966 

46,343 

47,510 

43,897 

49,402 

46,036 

St.  Vincent     .       . 

29.899 

23,521 

27,522 

2»),720 

24,092 

21,834) 

Grenada  . 

46,743 

61,378 

60.441 

44,804 

47,422 

51,0»6 

Loeword  Islands  :— 

Virgin  Islands 

1,746 

1,535 

1,883 

2,088 

1,904 

1,951 

fStOhristopher 

) 

NeviB      .       .       . 

38,703 

40,077 

}■    40,032 

39,531 

44.084 

37,650 

.Anguilla.       .       . 

J 

Antigna  . 

44.032 

40,723 

43.409 

44,211 

46.161 

42,992 

Montoerrat 

6,804 

6,854 

6.426 

6,718 

5,529 

6,144 

Dominica 

16,702 

17,238 

20.502 

16.674 

18,025 

20.866 

Trinidad       .       .       . 

466,167 

480,523 

453,274 

424,954 

463,346 

463,221 

Tobago    . 

9,387 

10,489 

8,809 

6,096 

8,155 

10.423 

Total       .       , 

1,492,903 

1,623,C93 

1,624,085 

1,486,062 

1,526,992 

1,549,645 

Customs  revenue  (1889) :— Bahamas,  37,87  H. ;  Barbados,  99,011/.; 
Jamaica.  297,450Z. ;  Turk's  Island,  6,014?. ;  St.  Lucia,  23,540?. ;  St.  Vincent, 
17,085?. ;  Grenada,  24,644?. ;  Virgin  Islands,  784?. ;  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis 
24,622?.;  Antigua,  29,679?.,'  Montserrat,  8,223?.;  Dominica,  9,106/.; 
Trinidad,  216,808?. ;  Tobago,  8,907?. 

The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  the  Establishments — Trinidad, 
148,140?. ;  Jamaica,  400,200?. ;  Barbados,  65,206?. ;  St.  Lucia,  15,978/. ; 
St.  Vincent,  9,914?.;  St.  Kitts,  10,044?.;  Grenada,  19,875?.  Immigration- 
Trinidad,  45,130?.;  St.  Lucia,  7,290?.  PubHc  Works— Trinidad,  78,126/.; 
Jamaica,  47,042?. 

In  1890  the  Public  Debt  of  Jamaica  was  1,588,387?.  (823,695?.  for 
railways) ;  of  Bahamas,  83,126?. ;  of  Barbados,  30,100?. ;  Bermuda,  7,220/. ; 
of  Trinidad,  642,420;  of  St.  Vincent,  13,780?.;  of  Grenada,  45,475?.;  of 
Tobago,  2,000?. ;  of  Montserrat,  3,900?. ;  of  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis,  20,900?. ; 
St.  Lucia,  134,600?.;  Antigua,  26,871?.;  Dominica,  13,400?. 
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Exports' 

Imports  *                    1 

1887 

1888 

£ 

1889 
£ 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

BabamM      . 

195,464 

131.530 

130,512 

189,456 

190,406 

175,616 

BartwkM      .       .       . 

1,063,81W 

1,074.584 

1.029,688 

983,188 

1,058,491 

1.211,870 

;  Jamaica       .       .       . 

1,509,010 

1.838.590 

1,614.824 

1,333,336 

1.695,606 

1,597,600 

Tork'Bldands     .       . 

3d,015 

26,027 

34,485 

36,726 

28,268 

27,369 

Windward  lalanda  :— 

St  r.TiciA  . 

117,743 

132.229 

161,950 

115.636 

140,858 

173,048 

St  Vincent      . 

85,770 

81,837 

124.587 

79,702 

79.778 

98.812 

'      Grenada    .       .       . 

217,949 

229.263 

195,595 

143,1H5 

162.437 

174,081 

.  Le««ard  laUnda  :— 

Vligin  Islands . 

4.614 

3,472 

4.341 

3,038 

2.969 

3,324 

'St.  ChriBtopher 
tXeria 

333,831 

237.099 

I  343,172 

179,584 

173,016 

177,794 

Anti«ua    . 

153,038 

198,961 

266.532 

145,229 

157,792 

165,788 

MoDtMrrat 

25,336 

27.875 

28,392 

29,344 

2U69 

24,843 

Dominica . 

48,108 

42,221 

47,325 

46,892 

49,161 

57,248 

Trinidad 

1,870,612 

2,132,761 

2,308,832 

1.918,670 

1,943,789 

2,093,932 

Tobago      . 

33,907 

38.900 
6.165.349 

39,626 
6,339,651 

23.118 
5.206,094 

2H,H48 
5.733.C76 

32,595 
6,011,932 

Total  ralae  . 

5.512,583 

*  Inclading  bullion  and  specie. 

Trinidad  alone,  in  1889,  exported  sugar  valncd  at  874,72J>^. :  cocoa, 
478,340/.;  molasses,  49,314?.  Jamaica  exported  sugar,  244,366A;  rum, 
137,492/.;  eoffee,  291,644/. ;  fruit,  320,323/.  Barbados;  suprar,  623,380/.; 
molasses,  140,056/.;  flour,  38.817/. ;  salt-fish,  32,570/.  St.  Vincent :  sugar, 
78,556/.;  arrowroot,  25,691/.  Grenada:  cocoa,  166.178/.;  spice,  10,220/.; 
cotton,  6,714/.  St.  Lucia :  sugar,  86,153/. ;  cocoa,  20,984/. ;  logwood,  11,466/. 
Leeward  Islands  (1888)  :  396,914/. ;  molasses,  49,304/. 

Total  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  the  \A'est  Indies  (1889),  2,086,883/. 
(sugar,  1^05,891/.  in  1885,505,431/.  in  1887,  733.593/.  in  1888,  785,974/. 
in  1889;  rum,  163,048/.;  cocoa,  464.763/.;  and  dves,  257,416/.). 

The  principal  imports  are  food  products,  cotton  goods,  haberdashery 
and  hardware,  &c.  Thus,  in  1889,  Jamaica  imported  cotton  goods  worth 
244,813/.;  fish  (.«<alted),  120,052/.;  flour  (wheat),  161,527/.;  rice,  43,889/. 
Trinidad  imported  flour,  117,340/.;  rice,  130,117/.;  cotton  and  other  cloths, 
311,977/.;  meat  (pickled,  &c.),  62,168/.  Barbados:  linen,  172,288/. ;  flour, 
93.772/. ;  rice,  64,818/.  St.  Lucia :  cottons,  19,940/. ;  fish  (salted),  8,066/. ; 
flour,  13,161/. ;  haberdashery,  8,066/. ;  machinery,  13,197/.;  timber.  3,094/, 
M.  Vincent  (1889) :  flour,  8,578/. ;  fish,  6,587/. ;  timber,  3,626/. ;  meat,  3,682/. 
St.  Eitts  and  Nevis :  breadstuffs,  33,279/. ;  textiles,  36,580/.  Grenada 
(1889):  floor,  22,430/. ;  fish,  11,216/. ;  preserved  meat,  7,113/. 

Imports  from  GreatBritain(1889),2,173,135/.  (cotton,  646,295/. ;  apparel, 
241,362/. ;  leather  and  saddlery,  121,436/. ;  iron,  132,71 1/. ;  manure,  126,183/. ; 
machinety,  92,723/. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1889  was  as  follows  :— 


Bahamas      • 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Turk's  Island 
St.  Lucia 
St.  Vincent 


207,326  I  Grenada 


338,017  I 
8,506  I 


Dominica 

Trinidad 

Tobago  . 


,    295,866 

.  1,198,778 

76,618 


Total     .  6,883,076 


1,217,728    Virginlslands 
1,074,889    St.  Kitts  and 
215,274        Nevis.        .    388,148 
903,221    Antigua         .    385,964 
266,123    Montsenat    .    308,623 
Of  the  total  tonnage  6,638,362  was  British. 
Currency,  weights,  and  measures  throughout  the  blands  are  those  of 
Great  Britain,  though  in  several  of  them  various  American  coins  are  cnnent. 
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AUSTRALASIA  AND  OCEANIA. 


Pin. 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

Fiji  was  ceded  to  the  Queen  by  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Fiji, 
British  flag  hoisted  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  on  October  10,  18 
government  is  administered  by  a  Grovernor  appointed  by  the  Crown 
by  an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  I 
General,  the  Receiver-General,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Lands, 
passed  by  a  Legislative  Council,  of  which  the  (Governor  is  presi< 
comprises  six  official  members,  and  six  unofficial  members  nominat 
Crown.  The  official  members  are  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney 
the  Receiver-General,  the  Commissioner  of  Lands,  and  the  chief 
officer. 

Garemor  of  Fiji  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Peu 
John  Bates  Thurston,  K,C.M.G. 

The  Governor  also  exercises  the  functions  of  Her  Majesty's  Hi 
missioner  and  Consul-General  for  the  Western  Pacific.  He  has  a 
2,000/.  per  annum,  paid  from  colonial  funds. 

There  is  no  military  establishment  in  the  colony,  but  there  is  i 
armed  native  constabulary  numbering  75. 

For  the  purposes  of  native  government  the  colony  is  dividec 
provinces,  in  14  of  which  a  superior  native  chief  exercises,  under 
of  Roko  Tui  of  his  province,  a  form  of  rule  which  recognises  U 
degree  the  customs  and  the  system  of  administration  by  which  tj 
governed  themselves  prior  to  the  establishment  amongst  them  of  a  '. 
form  of  government.  In  two  of  the  provinces  there  are  resident  '. 
officers  as  commissioners.  About  155  native  chiefs  of  Inferior  d< 
employed  by  the  Crown  in  subordinate  administrative  capacities,  ar 
salaries  from  the  Government.  There  are  also  31  native  st: 
magistrates  associated  with  10  European  magistrates  in  the  admii 
of  justice.    A  European  commissioner  resides  in  Rotumah. 

Area  and  Population. 

Fiji  comprises  a  group  of  islands  lying  between  15®  and  20**  S4 
tude,  and  177®  east  and  178°  west  longitude.  The  islands  excec 
number,  about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is  Viti  L 
an  area  of  about  4,250  square  miles  (about  the  same  size  as  Jama 
next  largest  is  Yanua  Levu,  with  an  area  of  about  2.600  square  m 
total  area  of  the  group  is  about  7,740  square  miles.  The  island  of  j 
lying  between  the  12®  and  15®  of  south  latitude,  and  175®  and  17' 
longitude,  was  added  to  the  colony  of  Fiji  by  authority  of  Lette 
in  December  1880. 

In  1889  the  population  of  the  colony  consisted  of — 


Europeans  ....  1,988 

Half  castes         ...  858 

Indian  immigrant  labourers  6,81 1 
Polynesian  immigrant 

labourers         ,        .  2,350 


Fijians 

Natives  of  Rotumah 

Others 

Totel 
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Among  Europeans  in  1889  the  births  were  50  and  deaths  28 ;  Fijiana, 
{jirths  4,035,  deaths  4,603;  indentured  Indians,  births  113,  deaths  183 
(registered).  Suva,  the  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Viti  Levu ;  Euro- 
pean population,  GOO. 

Sdigion. 

llie  number  of  persons  attending  worship  in  the  native  churches  of  the 
Wtsleyan  Mission  in  1889  was  103,776 ;  attending  the  churches  of  the 
lioman  Catholic  Mission,  10,302.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  establishment 
comprises  10  European  missionaries,  72  native  ministers,  49  catechists, 
1,095  teachers,  and  1,838  local  preachers,  3,254  class  leiiders,  with  909 
chorches,  and  414  other  preaching  places.  The  Boman  Catholic  Mission 
faas  18  European  ministers  and  148  native  teachers,  14  European  sisters, 
3  European  brothers,  with  76  churches  and  chapels,  143  other  preaching 
places,  and  14  training  institutions. 

Imtruotioii. 

Two  public  schools  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  about  240/.  a  year 
«ich,  one  in  Suva  and  one  in  Levuka.  The  number  of  scholars  attending 
these  two  schools  in  1889  was  157.  The  education  of  the  native  Fijians 
is  almost  entirely  conducted  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  in  whose  schools 
40.667  children  were  taught  in  1889.  A  number  of  schools  are  also  con- 
ducted by  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  the  number  of  day-scholars  being  — 
European  120,  Fijian  2,300,  Rotuman  166,  total  2,686.  These  mission 
^hools  receive  no  State  aid,  but  an  industrial  and  technical  school  Ls 
carried  on  by  the  Government,  in  which  62  native  youths  are  being 
trained  in  elementary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  boat- 
bnilding,  house-building,  and  cattle-tending. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Fiji  since 
annexation : — 


Tear 

Berenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1875 

16,433 

41,622 

1886 

64,574  > 

78,133 » 

1880 

80,678 

91,102 

1887 

64,916 » 

73,151  • 

1882 

111,314 

109,986 

1888 

66,019 » 

58,993 » 

1884 

91,622  > 

98,467 » 

1889 

63,722 

57,710 

1885 

76,669 » 

92,209 » 

*  Bereone  and  expenditure  oa  account  of  Polynesian  immigration  not  incluiled. 

Estimated  revenue,  1890,  64,000/. ;  expenditure,  59,284/. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1889  were: — Customs,  27,131/.; 
warehouse,  wharfage,  and  shipping  dues,  2,822/. ;  general  licences,  3,561/. ; 
native  taxes  (this  is  paid  in  native  produce  prepared  by  the  natives,  and 
sold  by  the  Government  on  their  behalf  by  annual  contract),  17,185/.; 
postal  dues  and  stamps,  3,336/.  The  expenditure  on  establishments  was 
22,219/. ;  on  services  exclu.sive  of  establishments,  35,491/. ;  total,  57,710/. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  consists  of  loans  amounting  to  135,700/., 
and  advances  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  115,389/.,  making  a  total 
indebtedness  of  251,089/. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

There  are  11  sugar  mills  in  the  Colony.  The  rainfall  at  Suva  for  the 
year  1889  was  119-45  inches.  The  mean  minimum  temperature  for  the 
year  waa  69°  Fahr. ;  the  mean  maximum  86°  Fahr.  The  absolute  mini- 
mum temperature  was  63°  Fahr.  on  June  21  and  August  3  ;  the  absolute 
maximum  91°  Fahr.  on  February  19. 

In  1889  there  was  under  cultivation  by  European  settlers : — ^bananas, 
2,460  acres;  coffee,  27  acres;  coconuts,  18,939  acres;  maize,  334  acre.*?; 
sugar-cane,  12,626  acres;  yams,  168  acres;  tobacco,  26  acres ;  pineapples, 
127  acres ;  other  products,  648  acres. 

There  were  in  the  colony,  in  1886,  695  horses  and  mules;  8,768  cattle ; 
6,838  sheep ;  and  4,502  Angora  goats. 


Commeroe. 

The  value  of  the  total  foreign  trade  during  the  five  years  from  1885  to 
1889  inclusive  was  as  follows  :— 


Year 

Importo 

Exparts 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886 

627,780 

301,030 

326,750 

1886 

614,125 

230,629 

283,496 

1887 

469,161 

188,071 

281,080 

1888 

560,200 

183,222 

376.978 

1889 

553,674 

189,393 

364,281 

The  total  amount  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  Btitish  possessions 
and  other  countries  respectively,  for  each  year,  has  been : — 


Year 


Prom  British      '       Prom  other 
I         OonntricB 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


£ 
289,737 
206,183 
174,547 
174,244 
186,419 


£ 

4,847 

24,486 

13,624 

8,977 

2,974 


To  other  Oonntried 


37.844 
44,673 
12,626 
35,531 
28,424 


The  principal  imports  during  1889  were— hardware,  14,6607. ;  drapery, 
42,8997. ;  meats,  7,9487.;  rice,  11,4617.;  breadstuffs  and  bisonits,  16,114/.; 
haigs  and  sugar  mats,  4,785 ;  coal,  6,5507. ;  timber,  5,4267. 

The  principal  exports  in  1889  were — sugar,  13,178  tons,  valued  at 
263,5537. ;  copra,  5,663  tons,  valued  at  41,5437. ;  green  fruit  (consisting 
principally  of  bananas),  42,6057. ;  colonial  distilled  spirits,  6,651  gallons,, 
valued  at  1,1467. ;  desiccated  cocoanut,  69,258  lbs.,  yalued  at  1,7317. ;  pea 
nuts,  190  tons,  valued  at  3,5467. ;  and  tea,  21,246  lbs.,  valued  at  l,469f. 

The  following  table  gives  the  trade  of  Fiji  with  the  United  Kingdom 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  :— 
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Tcv 

Ksporte  from  Fiji 

Importo  of  BritUh 

to  6T«at  BritAiu 
£ 

ProdncclntoPIjl 

£ 

1885 

50,806 

34,222 

1886 

39,249 

25.926 

1887 

23,817 

21,049 

1888 

— 

14.783 

1889 

14,694 

21,028 

Bnt  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  reach 
tbe  colony  by  way  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  that  exports  destiD«d 
for  Ozeat  Britain  are  also  forwarded  through  other  countries.  The  figures 
giren  above  do  not,  therefore,  represent  the  total  trade  with  Great  Britain. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioation«. 

Dnring  the  year  1889  the  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  entered  at 
the  ports  of  entry  as  arriving  in  the  colony  was  62  steamers  of  40,892  tons, 
and  27  sailing  vessels  of  10,328  tons.  Of  these  vessels  79  were  British,  1 
German,  1  American,  7  Norwegian,  and  1  Tongan. 

There  is  r^^ar  steam  communication  between  Fiji  and  New  Zealand 
once  a  month,  between  Fiji  and  Victoria  every  five  weeks,  and  between 
Fiji  and  New  South  Wales  twice  a  month. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  315  local  vessels  holding  sea-going 
certificates  from  the  Marine  Board,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  3,020;  117  of 
these  vessels  were  owned  by  Europeans  (tonnage  1,756)  and  198  by  natives 
(tonnage  1,264).  There  is  also  a  subsidised  inter-island  steamer  trading 
regularly  in  the  Group. 

Xonejy  Weights,  and  Xeasnres. 

Moneys,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Books  of  Beferenoe. 

Aiumal  Blue  Book  and  Colonial  Office  Report. 

OBlwrt  and  IfUKaifM,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians. 

OMfwr  (H.  StonehewerX  Cozal  Islands  of  the  Faclfic    2  toIs.    London,  1880. 

Cummtrng  (Mim  Gordon),  At  Home  In  Fiji.    London,  1882. 

(kyrdon  Jb  Gotek,  AnatraUan  Handbook  for  1889.    Melbonrne,  1889. 

fkemtuk  (BerthoM),  Goremmeiit  HLwion  to  the  Fijian  Islands.    London,  1862. 

AnyOe  (Mra^  Ten  Jfontbs  In  the  Fijian  Islands.    London,  1864. 

WaUrl»u$ey  Fiji :  its  King  and  People. 

HEW  OVIHEA. 

This  possession  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  that  name. 
Area  of  British  Kew  Guinea,  90,000  square  miles;  population,  12^5,000; 
white  population,  mostly  officials  and  missionaries,  about  60.  The  colony 
of  New  Guinea  includes  the  islands  of  the  D*Entrecasteauz  and  Xjouis- 
Jade  Aicbipelagoea,  and  all  islands  betw^een  S^'and  12°  S.  latitude,  and  lil° 
and  IBb''  E.  longitude. 

By  the  New  Guinea  Act  of  November  1887,  the  administration  of  New 
Guinea  is  placed  on  a  new  basis,  a  sum  not  exceeding  15,000^.  per  annum 
for  ten  years  being  seemed  for  administration.  New  South  Wales,  Yiotoria, 
and  Qaeenahuid  each  contribute  equally  towards  this  payment ;  the  colony 
o!  Queensland  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  whole  amount.    On  Sep- 
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tember  4, 1888,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  was  prodaimed  over  British 
New  Gainea,  the  government  being  placed  under  an  administrator,  Sir 
William  Maogregor,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly  Acting  Colonial  Secretary  and 
Administrator  of  Fiji  (salary  1,6001.). 

There  is  a  missionary  settlement,  with  stores,  hotel,  and  other  con- 
veniences at  Port  Moresby,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  island.    Population  of  Port  Moresby,  about  1,500. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  a  Western,  Central,  and  £astem  Division, 
each  in  charge  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner.  Revenue  from  the  Colony  in 
1889-90  about  3,0002.,  mostly  from  Customs.  Valuable  timber  abounds,  the 
ooco  and  sago  palm  are  plentiful,  with  figs,  spices,  and  other  natural 
products,  and  it  is  stated  that  much  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  sugar 
and  other  tropical  cultures  f  in  the  high  grounds  in  the  interior  suitable 
localities  may  be  found  for  European  settlement,  and  for  cultivation  of 
various  products.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Louisiade  Islands,  and  400  miners 
were  at  work  in  1889.  In  the  fourteen  years  1875-88, 360  vessels  of  21,434 
tons  have  entered  New  Guinea  ports  from  Queensland,  and  373  of  20,592 
tons  cleared.  In  1889,  entered  47  of  4,108  tons,  cleared  38  of  3,284  tons. 
The  exports  are  bdche-de-mer,  copra,  birdskins.  gum,  pearl-shells,  and 
rattans,  Sec.  Imports  from  Queensland  (1875-88),  49,689Z. ;  exports  to 
Queensland,  30,3372.  In  1889-90  (June  30),  the  exports  were  gold,  12,440Z. ; 
pearl-shells,  1,0502.;  bdche-de-mer,  4,6822.;  copra,  &c.,  7232.:  total,  18,8952., 
as  compared  with  22,7422.  in  1888-9.  Imports,  1889-90,  16,1052.  There  is 
good  water  communication  to  some  parts  of  the  interior. 

Books  of  Beferenoe. 

Annnnl  Report  of  Administrator. 

British  New  Gninea  (Qaeendand)  Act  of  1887.    Brisbane,  1888. 
New  Gninea,  Farther  Correspondence  rcBpeotlng.    London,  1883  and  1890. 
Chabnert  (J.),  and  GUI  (W.  WvaM).  Work  and  Adreniare  in  New  ZealauiL    London,  1885. 
Stone  (0.  C),  A  Pew  Months  in  New  Gainea.   London,  1880. 
RomUlv  (H.  H.),  The  Western  Pacific  and  New  Guinea.    London,  1886. 
RomUlp  (H.  H.),  Prom  my  Verandah  in  New  Guinea.    Lonilon,  188*. 
.  Morubjf  (Capt.  J.),  DiscoTeries  in  New  Guinea. 

ITEW  SOXTTH  WALES. 

Ckmstitutioii  and  Oovemment. 

The  constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the  Austra- 
lasian colonies,  is  embodied  in  the  Act  18  «k  19  Vict.  cap.  54, 
proclaimed  in  1855,  which  established  a  *  responsible  government.' 
The  constitution  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Parliament  of 
two  Houses,  the  first  called  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  second 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of 
not  less  than  twenty-one  members  (70  in  1890),  appointed  by  the 
Crown  for  life,  and  the  Assembly  of  137  members,  elected  by 
seventy-four  constituencies.  The  duration  of  a  parliament  is  not 
more  than  three  years.  By  an  Act  of  September  21,  1889,  each 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  paid  300Z.  per  annum. 
To  be  eligible,  or  entitled  to  vote,  a  man  must  be  of  age,  a 
natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  the  Queen,  and  have  resided 
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tuency  for  six  months  before  an  election.     There  is  I 

>y  qualification,   "which  enables    the   holder  of  real  | 

any  constituency  to  vote.     The  voting  is  taken  by  , 
.     In  1890  there  were  290,314  electors  enrolled,  or 

e  population.     At  the  last  general  elections  in  1889,  ! 

nt.  of  the  electors  on  the  roll  voted.     The  executive  i 
lands  of  a  Governor,   appointed  by   the  Imperial 

'. — Ht.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G. ;  appointed 

^-  ...  ! 

smor,  by  the  terms  of  his  commission,  is  commander-  ! 

all  the  troops  in  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of 
rate  secretary,  aide-de-camp,  and  orderlies  paid  for 
.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is  assisted  by 
:  ten  ministers,  consisting  of  the  following  members 


\d  Colonial  Secretary. ^^on.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  G.C.M.G. 

"eatwrer. — Hon.  WiUiam  McMillan. 

}oMral, — Hon.  George  Bowen  Simpson,  Q.C.,  M.L.C. 

'or  Land». — Hon.  James  Nixon  Brunker. 

'or  Public  Works. — Hon.  Bruce  Smith. 

'Public  Instruction. — Hon.  Joseph  Hector  Carruthers. 

'  Justice. — Hon.  Albert  John  Gould. 

-  General. — Hon.  Daniel  O'Connor. 

or  Mines, — Hon.  Sydney  Smith. 

ient  of  the  Hxeowtvtje   Council  and  Representative  of  the 

I  the  Legislative  Council  (without  portfolio). — Hon.  William 

al  Secretary  has  a  salary  of  2,000Z.,  and  the  other  ministers  of 


LOOAL  GOYERNMEirr. 

'  Municipalities  Act  of  1867 '  local  government  is  extended  to 
i4  being  designated  'boroughs'  and  83  *  municipal  districts.' 
ist  contain  a  minimum  population  of  1,000,  and  an  area  not 
square  miles ;  a  municipal  district  a  population  of  500,  and 
rger  than  50  square  miles.  The  estimated  capital  Talne  of 
n  municipal  boundaries  was  returned  for  1889  at  127,212,046/., 
productive  lands  and  houses,  and  16,665,508/.  waste  and  un- 

iB. 

grants  an  endowment  to  every  municipality  for  a  period  of 
'  its  incorporation  as  follows :  For  the  first  5  jears  a  sum 
local  revenue  raised,  the  second  5  years  a  moiety,  and  the 
t  fourth  of  the  amount  raised  by  rates  and  subscriptions.  All 
ag  household,  leasehold,  or  freehold  estate  in  any  munici- 
^ing  rates,  are  entitled  to  from  1  to  4  votes  for  the  election 
tnd  auditors,  according  to  annual  value  of  property.  There 
Qunicipal  voters  in  1890. 
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Area  and  Popnlatioii. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  310,700  square  miles. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  13  pastoral  districts,  and  also  into  141 
counties. 

The  following  statistics  give  the  population  at  successive 
census  periods,  and  the  estimated  population  at  the  end  of 
1889  :— 


Tear 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1889 


Hales 


198,488 
275,651 
411,149 
618,300 


Temales 


162,372 
228,430 
340,319 
503,900 


IV>taI 


DeDsttyper 
square  mile 


350,860 

503,981 

751,468 

1,122,200 


1-13 
1-62 
2-42 
3*61 


Annual  Batio 

of  ineraaee 

percent. 


3-69 
407 
514 


According  to  race  or  origin  the  percentages  were  as  follows  at  the  cpn- 
Bus  of  1881 : — ^New  South  Wales,  61*95 ;  other  AnstralaBiaii  colonies,  6*Uo ; 
Aborigines,  0-22;  English,  14*32;  Irish,  9-21;  Scotch,  3*34;  Welsh,  0-41  ; 
other  British  subjects,  0*69 ;  total  British  subjects,  96*09.  Ghinese,  1-36 ; 
German,  1*00 ;  other  foreigners,  1*55 ;  total  foreigners,  3*91. 

In  1889  there  was  in  the  colony  a  population  of  full  blacks  comprising 
1,997  men,  1,431  women,  and  1,224  children,  and  of  half-casted  644  men, 
605  women,  and  1,628  children— total  7,629. 

According  to  occupation  the  number  of  actual  workers  was  distributed 
thus : — 

In      transport 
by     rail     or 
water    .        .   18,100 
In  building  or 
construction, 
skilled      and 
unskilled   la- 
bour     .        .    63,300 
|n    domeatie 
work  and  at- 
tendance      *   61,800 
The  estimated  population  of  Sydney  in  1889  wilb  381,730,  inolud^ 
suburbs;  Newcastle  and  suburbs,  52^92;    Bathurst,  lO/XK);  Goulbuni, 
12,000;  Parramatta,  12,000;   B<rok«n  Hill>  UfiOO;  Maitland,  9,250 ;  and 
Albury,  6,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five 
years  :— 


In  agricultural 
pursuits 

In  pastoral 
pursuits  and 
slaughtering 
for  food 

In  mining 

In       manufac- 
tures 

In    trade    and 
commerce     . 


80,000 


26,200 
27,700 

56,200 

33,800 


In  professions 

In  State  em- 
ployment, not 
including 
teachers 

In  militaiy  a2id 
police    . 

In  other  callings 


13,100 


.    1<>,100 

2,150 
42,200 


Total  .  439,650 


Year 

Harriages 

Total 

Births 

llleglti- 
mate 

,     Total 
Deaths 

Excess  of 
Births 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

7,618 
7,811 
7,590 
7.844 
7,530 

35,043 
26i284 
37,236 
38,525 
37,295 

1,612 
1,687 
1,711 
1,968 
1,987 

16,282      '• 

14,587 

13,448 

14,408 

14,796 

•  19,761 
21,697 
23,788 
24.117 
22,499 
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The  aveivfe  uuuml  mte  of  incwaa^  fox  the  last  18  yean  by  xeaAon  of 
the  excess  of  births  oyer  deaths  is  2*28  per  cent. 

The  foUowing  are  the  statistics  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea 
for  five  years:— 


- 

1889 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1  Emigrants 

78,138 
38,465 

70,388 
41,896 

67.606      65,226 
44,089      43,681 

64,197 
43,567 

Excess  of  immigrants    . 

39,683 

28,492 

23,616 

21.645 

20,640 

Assisted  immigration,  which  became  the  policy  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1832,  ceased  in  1887.  The  total  number  of  assisted  immigrants  between 
1860  and  1889  has  been  79,416.  Of  these,  77,709  persons  were  British- 
bom,  37,433  being  from  England  and  Wales,  31,804  from  Ireland,  and 
8,472  from  Scotland. 

In  1881  a  poll-tax  of  lOZ.  was  imposed  on  Chinese  immigrants,  and  in- 
creased to  100/.  in  1888  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  Western.  Australia. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese  have  been  as  follows  in  five 
years: — 


1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

2,929 
1,726 

8,092 
1.883 

4,436 
2,773 

1,848 
1,562 

7 
941 

Beligion. 

An  Act  abolishing  State  aid  to  religion  was  passed  in  1863.  Those 
cleigy  (of  all  denominations)  who  received  aid  before  that  still  receive 
annuities. 

The  Church  of  Bngland  in  the  colony  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan  who 
is  also  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  He  is  nominated  by  the  Bishops 
in  Australia  and  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There 
were  in  1889  six  dioceses.  The  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Bome  are  adminis- 
tered by  seven  Bishops  under  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  who  is 
also  Primate  of  Australasia. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  different  religions  for  1889 : — 


Clergy 

AdheroDtB 

Chnreli  of  Sngland  . 
Ronyn  Catholic 
,  Pr^Aytaruui 
Werifl^ao  and  other 
Methodist      .       . 

318 
280 
156 

167 
A9 
S4 

S10,600 
810,066 
106,404 

96,285 
21,434 
10,997 

Luthenms  . 
Unitarians. 
Hebrew      . 
Qthen       .      .       . 

Total.        .       . 

aergy 

Adhorents 

4 
1 
3 
27 

7,294 

1,347 

4,938 

50,835 

1,049 

MM.S00 

InstructioiL 

Bdncation  is  under  State  control,  though  many  private  schools  and  col- 
leges eadst.    In  1880  State  aid  to  denominational  schools  was  abolished^ 
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and  instruction  made  compulsory  between  the  apres  of  6  and  14  years  ;  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  educated  free.  There  are  not  only  primary'  public 
sphools,  but  also  high  schools  for  both  sexes. 

There  were  in  1889,  2,373  State  schools,  classified  as  follows  : — High 
schools  5 ;  primary  schools  1,671 ;  provisional  schools  326;  half-time  schools 
258  ;  house-to-house  92 ;  evening  schools  22 ;  total  2,373. 

During  1889  there  were  191,215  children  enrolled,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  114,669,  with  4,002  teachers. 

The  following  table  details  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  State  on  edu- 
cation since  1881 : — 


YcftT 

Number 

of 
Schools 

Gross  Enrol- 
ment of  Distinct 
Pupils 

Total 
Expenditure 

School  Fees 

£ 
46,347 
63,165 
63,896 
69,554 
72,318 

Net  Rtotc       ' 
Expenditure 

1881 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1,546 
2,170 
2,236 
2,271 
2,373 

146,106 
179,990 
184,060 
186,692 
191.215 

480,000 
654,411 
624,983 
697,102 
636,509 

£ 
433,653 
591,246 
561,087 
527,548 
663,191 

In  addition  to  State  schools  there  are  several  educational  institutions 
which  receive  subsidies  from  Government. 

Of  private  schools  there  are  700,  with  41,625  pupils,  of  which  267 
schools,  996  teachers,  and  28,546  pupils  are  Boman  Catholic. 

The  University  of  Sydney  was  founded  in  1868,  and  its  degrees  in  art, 
law,  and  medicine  are  recognised  as  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Government  grants  a  yearly  subsidy  of  12,000/.  The  totai  re- 
venue for  1889  was  26,274/.  There  were  275  matriculated,  and  327  non- 
matriculated  students  attending  lectures  during  1889.  There  are  40  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers. 

There  is  a  technical  coUege,  comprising  classes  in  agriculture,  physics, 
applied  mechanics,  arts,  elocution,  chemistry,  architecture,  geology,  com- 
mercial economy,  mathematics,  pharmacy,  and  domestic  economy.  The 
daily  attendance  averaged  1,194  for  1889.  Branch  schools  are  established 
in  the  country. 

There  is  a  free  public  libraiy  at  Sydney,  with  81,631  volumes  in  1889. 
The  library  was  visited  by  132,983  persons  during  1889. 

Jiutioe  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  with  a  chief  justice  and  six  puisne  judges. 
All  prisoners  charged  with  capital  crimes  arc  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
persons. 

Circuit  courts  are  held  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  colony  twice  a  year. 

District  courts  are  established  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  in  which  the 
amount  claimed  does  not  exceed  200/.  They  are  presided  over  by  judges 
specially  appointed,  who  also  perform  the  duties  of  chairmen  of  quarter 
sessions,  at  which  prisoners  charged  with  other  offences  than  capital  crimes 
are  tried.  In  the  metropolitan  district  police  courts  are  presided  over  by 
stipendiary  magistrates;  in  the  country  districts  police  magistrates  and 
justices  of  the  peace  adjudicate.  The  licensing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  is  transact^  by  magistrates  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 
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In  1889,  48,703  persons  were  summarily  convicted  by  magistrates,  and 
1,492  sent  for  trial  to  a  higher  court. 

The  police  force  of  the  colony  is  1,513  strong. 

There  are  in  all  57  gaols.  On  December  31  there  were  2,370  prisoners 
in  confinement. 


Finance. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  revenue  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

j 
Total  lUvenue 

1 

,  FromTaratioD 

Land  Rerentio 

FromSenrioes 

!  From  Mis- 
1     Sources 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£7,587,368 
7,594,300 
8,582,811 
8,886,360 
9,063,397 

£2,252,651 
2,611,836 
2,664,548 
2,681,883 
2,677,170 

£1,876,462 
1,643,964 
2,378,996 
2,268,263 
2,137,661 

£3,168,463 
3,089,235 
3,246,907 
3,664,100 
3,924,966 

£289,802 

1    249,276 

293,361 

272,124 

323,710 

Under  the  heading  *  Services '  is  included  revenue  from  rail- 
ways, tramways,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  &c. 

The  bulk  of  taxation  is  obtained  indirectly  through  the  Customs 
House,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  summary  for  the 
year  1889:— 

Customs,  1,905,883Z.  ;  Excise,  261,370^.  ;  Stamps,  379,519^. ; 
Licences,  130,398/. ;  total,  2,677,170/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  public  expenditure,  exclusive  of 
expenditure  from  loans,  for  five  years  : — 


Yeu 

Railway** 

Po«t  antl      Other 
Tel«y        Public 
graphs       Works 

Debt 

Immi- 
gration 

Instruc- 
Uon 

other 
Services 

Total 

Expeinli- 

tore 

1685 
1886 
1687 
1888 
1889 

£ 
1.7M^94 
1.710.495 
1,895,716 
1,824^1 
1,782,630 

£ 
570,999 
610,651 
634,077 
616.371 
62i<,182 

£ 

l,3«3,9ai 
1,348,877 
1,179,031 
1,040,746 
1,059,534 

£ 
1,300,184 
1,579,689 
1,692,421 
1,745,695 
1,806,770 

£ 

62,050 
35,397 
32,251 
7,854 
8,073 

£ 

751,335 
741,121 
728,003 
682.225 
697,224 

£ 
2,833,681 
3,161,417 
8.254,693 
2,861,669 
3,268,958 

£ 
8,662,134 
9,077,647 
9,216,192 
8,778,851 
9,260,271 

Estimated  revenue  for  1890,  9,382,139/.;  expenditure  9,264,413Z. 

At  the  close  of  1889  the  total  debt  outstanding  was  46,646,449/.;  and 
the  amount  authorised,  still  to  be  raised,  was  15,182,742/, 

The  appropriation  of  loans  to  the  end  of  1889  has  been  as  follows : — Rail- 
wajB  and  tramways,  31,380,508/. ;  electric  telegraphs,  726,807/. ;  harbours 
and  rivers  navigation,  2,601,311/.;  roads  and  bridges,  603,985/.;  immi- 
gration, 569,930/. ;  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  4,122,135/. ;  repay- 
ment of  old  loans,  2,723,430/. ;  miscellaneous  public  works,  2,020,446/. ; 
total,  44,748,552/.  In  1884  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  3  J  per 
cent.,  at  which  rate  23,500,000/.  has  been  raised. 
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The  financial  statistics  of  the  incorporated  boroughs  and  m 
districts  are  as  follows : — 


- 

Totid  Annual 
Value  of  aU 
Property  in 

MunlcipoUtiea 

£ 
2,276,362 
3,110,826 

Capital  Value  of 
all  Property  in 
MuniclpaUties 

Revenue 
exclusive 
of  Loans 

£ 
206,961 
267,412 

Expendi- 
ture 

£ 

180,162 
339,020 

519,182 
306,735 

Cityof  Sydney 
Suburbs    ,    . 

£ 

45,527,240 
48,208,834 

7 
5 

Metropolis    . 
Country    .    . 

5,387,188 
2,405,162 

7,792,350 

93,736.074 
33,475,972 

474,373 
254,472 

1,2 

3. 

Total     .    . 

127,212,046 

728,846 

825,917 

1.6 

At  the  close  of  1889  the  estimated  public  wealth  of  the  colo 
177,731,0002.,  represented  in  the  items  hereunder: — 

Railways,  tramways,  telegraphs,  and  other  revenue-yieMlng  works  .  .  .  ^ 
l*ul)lic  works  and  buildings,  not  yielding  revenue,  or  only  indirectly  ...  J 
Uusold  Crown  lands,  and  balances  due  on  lands  sold  conditionally       .       .        .11 

Total  value  of  public  property  or  estate £1 ; 

Municipal  property— roads,  buildings,  and  other  works  constmcted  by  munici- 
paUties ■ 

Total  public  wealth  . £i: 

Pri^-ate  property  in  the  colony  is  estimated  at  the  value  of  403,6( 

Defence. 

In  1889  the  land  force  of  the  colony  comprised  8,134  men,  of 
578  formed  the  regular  military  force,  4,040  volimteers,  who  were  pc 
paid,  and  3,516  reserves.    The  naval  force  is  composed  of  633  men. 
forces  are  divided  as  follows : — 

General,  Permanent,  and  Honorary  Staff,  92;  Cavalry,  317;  Ai 
1,025;  Engineers,  91;  Submarine  Miners,  130;  Mounted  Infanti 
Infantry,  2,589;  Rifle  Companies,  3,392;  Reserves,  124;  Medics 
Corps,  68 ;  Naval  Brigade,  339 ;  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  276 ;  t 
boats,  &c.,  15  ;  total,  8,767.  The  cost  of  defence  of  the  colony  dur 
year  1889  was  207,175^. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

In  1889  there  were  1 ,164,475  acres,  or  a  little  over  one-half  per  \ 
the  area  of  the  colony,  under  cultivation.  The  cultivated  Uuid 
cipally  to  be  found  in  small  holdings  of  less  than  500  acres.  The 
is  divided  legally,  in  accordance  with  its  natural  apportionment,  inl 
parts,  viz.,  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  divisions,  and  land  is 
able  under  the  following  conditions : — 1st,  by  free  selection  before 
in  the  two  first-mentioned  divisions,  at  the  rate  of  1/.  per  aere, 
under  a  system  of  deferred  payments.  In  the  Eastern  division  the  m 
area  to  be  selected  is  40  acres,  and  the  maximum  640  i 
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Cential  the  maximam  is  2,560  acres.  2nd,  by  additional  purchases  of  the 
aazne  areas  and  under  like  conditions  after  the  completion  of  the  condition 
of  residence  upon  the  original  selection.  3rd,  by  purchasing  at  double  the 
price  above-nientioned>  without  the  condition  of  residence,  the  ZDa2dmum 
area  being  320  acres.  4th,  Government  land  is  also  sold  at  auction,  the 
cpset  prices  being  SI.  for  town,  21. 10s.  for  suburban,  and  1/.  5«.  per  acre 
for  country  lots.  The  area  sold  is  not  to  exceed  200,000  acres  annually, 
and  the  maximum  area  for  purchasers  is  640  acres. 

In  the  Western  division  the  land  is  leased  by  the  State  to  pastoral 
tenants  under  various  forms.  The  total  land  alienated,  or  in  process  of 
alienation,  at  end  of  1889  was  43,600,116  acres,  leaving  a  balance  un- 
alienated of  152,282,034  acres.  The  total  proceeds  of  sales  during  1862-89 
vas  over  41,926,918i.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  holdings 
of  various  sizes  for  the  past  ten  years : — 


Acreage 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

I  to  15  Borw      .       . 

i^SO 

6,186 

5,124 

5,154 

5,409 

5,877 

6,512 

7,038 

6,889 

7,290 

IfitoSOO    .       .       . 

VKB45 

20,861 

20,007 

20,161 

20,998 

21,167 

21,288 

21,651 

21,603 

22,048 

i»lto400.        .       . 

0,854 

6,753 

5,760 

5,969 

6,863 

6,285 

6,382 

6,481 

6,612 

6,774 

'  401  to  1,000        .       . 

4,833 

4,959 

5,559 

6,031 

6,497 

6,617 

6,792 

6,778 

6,760 

6,849 

MAlto2,000     . 

1,4«7 

1,470 

1,560 

1,667 

1,886 

1,811 

hm 

2,010 

2,089 

2,191 

2.001  to  10,000   . 

U89 

1,176 

1,297 

1,360 

1,413 

1,406 

1,438 

1,618 

1,774 

1,810 

10^1  and  upwards. 
Total  . 

414 

449 

463 

461 

513 

563 

552       566 

( 

680 

668 

39,992 

39,354 

39,760 

40,793 

43,079 

43,726 

44,932 

46,142 

46,197 

47,620 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  four 
years  and  the  crops  produced  were  as  follows : — 


- 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Area  under 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Cultivation 

977,664 

1,048,305 

999,298 

1,164,475 

Principal  Crops 

Area 

Produce 

Area 
Acres 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 

Acres 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

Grain    . 

337,730  5,868,844 

389,390 

4,875,849 

304,803 

1,450,503 

419,758 

6,670,335 

Wheat 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

iHay      . 

74,070 

109,851 
Bosh. 

60,340 

70,392 
Bush. 

102,838 

42,041 
Bush. 

82,880 

140,348 
Bush. 

Main    .        .       . 

146,957 

3,825,146 

171,662 

4,953,126 

166,101 

4,910,404 

178.836 

6,354,827 

Grain    . 

6,079 

132,949 

4,402 

84,538 

3,318 

36,760 

5,440 

113,109 

Barley 

Tone 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

^iHay      . 

2,095 

4,888 
BuriL 

1,990 

3,641 
Bush. 

3,416 

1,898 
Bush. 

2,160 

3,691 
Bush. 

(Giain 

23,947 

600,892 

19,393 

394,762 

7,984 

109,931 

22,358 

543,330 

Oats 

Toni 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Hi^r  .       . 

128,488 

182,921 

86,451 

96,126 

85,439 

40,753 

103,129 

156,920 

Potatoes 

17,32} 

45,800 

20,915 

61,456 

15,419 

36,839 

17,551 

50,096 

gnaKS 

SQ^7 

62,738 
Cwta 

21,543 

60,438 
Cwts. 

17,838 

50,219 
Cwta. 

23,937 

65,270 
Cwts. 

Tobacco 

1,203 

13,642 

2,371 

23,465 

4,833 

55,478 

3,339 

27,724 
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Bugar-cane 

Vines 

Year 

Total 
Area 

Tons 

Total 
Area 

Wines 

Brandy 

Table  fruit 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

16,418 
16,117 
15,287 
16,281 
18,730 

239,347 
167,969 
273,928 
110,218 
168,862 

6,247 
5,840 
6,746 
7,072 
7,867 

Gallons 

565,470 

601,897 

666,382 

806,813 

688,685 

GflllonB 
3,893 
763 
8,606 
2,601 
8,702 

Tons 

1,695 

1,945 

2,276 

2,627 

2,961 

The  principal  fruit-culture  of  the  colony  is  that  of  the  orange.  There 
were  in  1889-90,  9,804  acres  under  oranges,  with  an  estimated  production 
of  11,074,392  dozen. 

On  January  1, 1889,  the  colony  had  50,106,768  sheep,  1,741,592  homed 
cattle,  430,777  horses,  238,585  pigs. 

There  were  106,226  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits during  the  year  1889-90. 

In  1887  a  Forest  Conservation  Department  was  created  and  attached  to 
one  of  the  principal  State  departments.  There  are  21  State  forests,  cover- 
ing 97,724  acres.  The  timber  reserves  number  897  and  cover  an  area  of 
5,663,389  acres.    The  following  are  the  general  statistics  for  four  years :— 


Year 

Timber  cut  in        « / 

Reserves  subject      ^^^"^fnl? 
toRoyalt^               Royalties 

Qnanti^of 
Timber  Sawn 

Value  of 
Timber  8a  vni 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Sup.  ft. 

8,021,266 

8,745,821 

19,679,069 

16,225,207 

13,934 
13,629 
19,019 
16,521 

Sq.ft. 
110,000,000 
125,000,000 
185,000,000 
185,021,000 

366.666 
416,666 
616,666 
617,000 

II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Gold  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  territory.  The  total  value  raised  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1889  was  37,614,887?. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold,  the 
produce  of  New  South  Wales,  coined  or  exported  during  each  period  of 
five  years  since  its  discovery  in  1861 :— 


Quinquennial  Perioila 

Weight 

Value 

Ch5. 

£ 

1851-65 

1,918,982 

6,296,811 

1856-60 

1,.S31,146 

6,048,462 

1861-66 

2,260,683 

8,619,310 

1866-70 

1,308,247 

6,033,740 

18/1-75 

1,606,516 

6,176,861 

1876-80 

620,164 

2,301.831 

1881-85 

603,622 

2,260,933 

Pour  years 

1886-89 
Total      . 

410,790 

1,482,330 

10,050.160 

37,210.268 
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Most  of  the  ^old  produced  in  the  colony  is  received  at  the  Mint  for 
coinage,  azMi  only  aboat  10  per  cent,  is  exported  without  passing  through 
that  institution. 

The  value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  to  the  end  of  1889  wns 
4,919,952^.  In  1889, 416,869  ounces  of  silver  were  raised,  valued  at  72,001 1^ 
and  81,545  tons  of  silver-lead  ore,  and  metal,  34,580  tons,  altof^ether 
valued  at  1,899.197/. 

The  valac  of  copper  raised  in  1889  was  122,444/.  The  estimated  value 
of  copper  raised  from  its  discovery  in  185M  until  the  end  of  1889  amounted 
to  3,278,621/. 

The  valne  of  the  tin  produced  in  1882  was  833,461/.,  in  1885  415,62^^., 
in  1887  525,420/.,  in  1889  207,(>70/.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  tin 
since  the  mines  were  opened  in  1872  lias  been  5,362,643/. 

In  1889  there  were  103  coal  mines,  employing  10,277  men ;  the  quantity 
f'f  coal  raised  in  1889  was  3,655,682  tons,  valued  at  1,632,849/.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  co3l  raised  to  the  close  of  1889  amounted  to  22,787,156/. 

There  are  21  smelting  furnaces  in  the  colony,  principally  for  the 
!^elting  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper  ores.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were 
2S970  persons  employed  in  mining  and  smelting  during  1889. 


III.  Manufactures. 

The  following  classification  of  manufactories,  number  of  hands  employed, 
and  capital  invested  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1889 : — 


dasidflcation 


Treating  raw  material,  the  product 
I      of  pastoral  pursuits 

Connected  with  food  and  drink  or 
the  preparation  thereof 

Clothing,  and  t>extile  fabrics 

Building  materials   .... 

,  Metal  works,  implements,  machinery 

and  engineering,  railway  ciirriagcs 

Docks,  slips,  ship-building,  and  sail- 
making 

Furniture,  bedding,  &c.    . 
I  Paper,  printing,  binding,  engraving, 

I    >'c 

I  Vehicles,  harness,  sfiddlcr}' 

Light,  fuel,  and  heat 

Other  works 


1,088,07.^  I 

458,355 
3,302,609  ' 
1,021,615  f 

I 

14,060,759  ' 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shews  the  value  of  the  total  trade  cf 
the  colony  for  fi^e  years  : — 
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Year 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
23,737,461 
21,313,127 
19.171,317 
21,229,277 
22,863,057 

£ 
16,750,107 
15,717,937 
18,521,750 
20,920,130 
23,294,934 

The  total  customs  revenue  in  1889  amounted  to  1,905,883^.^ 
or  8-33  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  total  exports, 
home  and  foreign  produce,  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Home  Produce 
Exported 


12,059,280 
11,583,229 
14,240,362 
15,644,875 
17,423,311 


Forrfjm  Produce 
Exportdl 


4,690,827 
4,134,708 
4,281.438 
5,375,255 
5,871,623 


Total  Exports 

£ 
16,750,107 
15,717,937 
18,521,750 
20,920.130 
23,294,934 


Wool  is  the  staple  export  of  the  colony.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  wool  exported  sincc^ 
1880  :— 


Year 

Weight 

VftlTie        1 

Ycnr 

i        Weight 
i           Lba. 

Vahie 

£            1 

£ 

1880 

162,486,322 

8,437,5.34  ' 

1885 

I  173,373,425 

7,678,247 

1881 

147,183,687 

7,530,792  , 

1886 

i  178,650,611 

7,201,976 

1882 

153,351,344 

7,773,704  1 

1887 

224,295,209 

9,200,071 

1883 

197,040,132 

10,136,244 

1888 

'  243,256,253 

9,358,515 

1884 

183,016.618 

9,382,500 

1889 

,  266,229,029  ,  10,785,070 

The  direct  commercial  intercourse  (exclusivn  of  gold)  of  the  colony 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Ecturns,  for  cuch  of  the  five  years  from 
1884  to  1889:— 


Exports  from  N.P.W.  . 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
duce  .        ,        .        . 


£ 

8,90€,09G 

8,403,530 


1885 


7,15o,870  ' 


1887 


-C  £ 

r,0GO,428     7,177,912 


9,106,784     7,C05,889     0,346,817 


1S89 


£  £ 

8,7U8,S50     8,702,i^<5 

8,078,811  :  7,014,^2:  j 
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The  staple  article  of  export  from  New  South  Wales  to  the  United  King- 
dom is  wool,  the  quantities  and  values  of  which  were  as  follows  in  each  of 
the  five  years  from  1884  to  1889 :— 


Year 

Qnantity 

Lba. 
110,106,216 
134,929,740 
115,897,538 
149,539,681 
162,267,520 

Ytdae 

1885 

1               1886 

1887 

1888 

1            1889 

£ 
4,968,759 
5,269,309 
5,260,408 
6,434,987 
6,425,066 

Next  to  wool,  the  most  important  articles  of  export  to  Great  Britain 
are  tin,  of  the  value  in  1889  of  330,3892.;  copper,  of  the  value  of  301,227/. ; 
tallow,  of  the  value  of  380,389/. ;  leather,  of  the  value  of  310,340/.  The 
imports  from  Great  Britain  consist  of  all  the  principal  articles  of  British 
manufacturing  industry,  chief  among  them  iron  and  steel  of  the  value  of 
905,336/.,  apparel  and  haherdashery  of  the  value  of  863,834/.,  and  cottons 
of  the  value  of  683,487/.  in  1889. 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1889  :» 


- 

Importa  from 

8,7.36,478 
7,496,614 
814,718 
1,094,697 
1.669,852 

19,712,359 

Exports  to 

United  Kingdom 
AostiaJasian  colonics 
Other  British  possessions 
United  States  .... 
Other  foreign  countries  . 

Total       .... 

8,964,625 
3,821,554 
575,689 
1,130,689 
1,883,086 

16,375,443 

The  overland  trade  was  as  follows  for  the  last  five  years  :- 


Ye«r 

Imports 

£ 

1885 

2,611,130 

1886 

2,039,168 

1887 

3,166,573 

1888 

3^040,010 

1889 

3,150,698 

Exports 

£ 
3,405,073 
4,251,798 
5,231,454 
5,559,681 
6,919,491 


Totiil 


£ 

6,016,203 

6,290,966 

8,398,027 

.  8,599,691 

10,060,189 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared, 
with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  during  the  years  1886  to  1889: — 


Britiah                           Foreign 

Tolal 

Year 

1 
Vessels  j     Tonnage     '.  Vessel* 

Tonnage 

VcsseU 
2.684 

Toanage 
2,114,618 

,jjaA /Entered  . 
l^^^t  Cleared  . 

2,432  j  1,866,207  !    252 

248,411 

2,491  1  1,880.518  ,    264 

16:^,468 

2,755 

2,143,986 

1 QQT  ( Entered  . 
^^^^1  Cleared  . 

2,595  1  1,898,699  ,    220 

243,758 

2.816 

2,142,457 

2,689     1,937,828  '217 

242,473 

2,906 

2,180,301  j 

1  ftea  /  Entered  . 
^^^^i  Cleared. 

2,680     2,088.717  i   273 

325,846 

2,955  '  2.414,750 

2,723     2,062,647      249 

298,022 

2,972     2,350,669 

1  QfiQ  /  Entered . 
^^^^1  Cleared. 

2,971  '  2,315,267      2S3 

316,124 

3,254     2,632,081 

2,923  1  2,344,641      3% 

33^,557 

3,229     2,689.098  . 

Of  the  total  cleared  in  1889,  1,329  of  1,432,340  tons  were  from  Sydney, 
and  1,277  of  1,126,892  tons  were  from  Newcastle. 

Internal  Communications. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  6,500  miles  of  Government  road.s  formed, 
metalled,  and  gravelled ;  4,600  formed  and  properly  drained ;  also  5,S(»0 
miles  of  roads  in  mnnicipalities. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  railways  in  the  colony  on  June  30, 
1890: — Lines  open  for  traffic,  2,182  miles.  The  total  amount  of  money 
expended  on  railway  construction  to  June  30,  1890,  was  30,555,123^.  The 
gross  earnings  for  1889-90  amounted  to  2,633,086/.,  working  expenses 
1,665,8352., and  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  the  gross  earnings,  63*3, 
There  were  also,  at  the  close  of  1889,  81  miles  of  private  railways,  which 
had  a  capital  expenditure  of  357,337/. 

The  tramways  are  the  property  of  the  Government.  There  were  on 
June  80,  1890,  384  miles  open  for  traffic  within  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Sydney. 

In  1889  there  were  1,261  post-offices;  number  of  letters  carried, 
53,971,300;  newspapers.  36,530,800;  packets,  &c.,  7,869,400;  revenue, 
395,684/. ;  expenditure,  393,606/. 

At  the  end  of  December  1889  there  were  in  the  colony  22,606  miles  of 
telegraph  wire  in  operation,  the  cost  of  constructing  which  amounted  to 
713,663/.  In  1889  there  were  485  stations;  number  of  telegrams,  3,433,652; 
total  receipts,  213,776/. ;  net  revenue,  186,862/. 

Money  and  Credit. 

statistics  of  money  and  bills  in  circulation  within  the  colony  are  given 
below  for  the  years  1885-89  :~ 


Yew 

Gold 

SilTcr 

BrooM 

Notes 

BiQl 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

6,806,846 
7,258,012 
8,315,133 
8,469,450 
8,487,864 

488,363 
616,345 
512,401 
509,623 
517,462 

25,713 
27,289 
27,442 
28,275 
29,753 

1,714,095 
1,621,090 
1,626,096 
1,691,600 
1,489,153 
/^- _ 

66,300 
60,827 
64,146 
84,111 
96,469 
.1. . 
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Value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  issued  at  the  lioyal  Branch  Mint, 
Sydney,  during  the  years  1885-9 : — 


Ymr 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886 

1,486,000 

43,900 

2,485 

1,532,385 

1886 

1,708,000 

17,400 

1,095 

1,726,495 

1887 

2,069,000 

6.115 

800 

2,075,916 

1888 

2,187,000 

11,285 

1,630 

2,199,916 

1889 

1 

3,294,000 

22,375 

1,560 

3,317,936 

Assets    of  banks  trading  in  New  South  Wales,  average  of  each  year 
froml885tol889:— 


Year 

Coin 

Ballion 

68,066 
66,243 
65,187 
69,608 
70,628 

Notes  and 
Bills  of 
other 
Banks 

Balances 

dnefrom 

other 

Banks 

Notes  and 
Bills  dis- 
counted and 

aU  other 

Debts  due  to 

the  Banks 

Landed 
Property 

968.349 
1,107,377 
1,184,463 
U87,671 
1,491,298 

Total 
Assets 

37,816,576 
39,W)5,308 
1    42,268,720 
44,971,067 
48,914,094 

1865 

im 

1887 
1888 
1889 

4,171,048 
3,968,238 
4,870,315 
5,461,393 
4,997,689 

131,448 
128,073 
116,333 
226,333 
288,776 

1,936,042 
2,020,94« 
2,680,343 
2,066,567 
2,110,732 

30,556,628 
32,627,431 
33,352,179 
35,870,485 
39,956,031 

LiabiHties  of 

same  banks  : — 

Year 

Notes  in 
Circula- 
tion 

BUIsin 
Circula- 
tion 

Balances 
due  to 
other 
Batiks 

Deposits 

not 
bearing 
Interest 

Deposits 
bearing 
Interest 

Total 
Depoidts 

Total 
Liabilities 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1,714.095 
1,621,090 
1,526,096 
1,591,500 
1,489,163 

mil 

868,543  i  8,819,979 

1,366,203  ;  8,365,255 

1,208,727  !  8,870.037 

539,901   '10,436,559 

251,948  1  9,830,066 

18,387,706 
18,974,984 
20,162,498 
20,382,990 
22,925,649 

27,207,6W 
27,330,239 
29,032,530 
30.819,649 
1    32,755,605 

29,845,622 
30,378,368 
31,831,499 
33  035,061 
34,593,166 

Of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  established  in  1S32,  the 
Governor  is  president,  and  by  him  the  trustees  are  appointed.  Besides 
the  head  office  in  Sydney  there  are  fifteen  branches  in  the  country 
districts.  There  are  besides  post-office  savings-banks.  Statistics  are  given 
below  of  both  branches  of  savings-banks :— 


T«r 

Number  of  Depositors 

Amount  on  Dec.  31 

Average  per  Depositor 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

107,615 
111,944 
118,875 
128,297 
134,914 

£ 

3,848,550 
3,604.803 
3,675,893 
4,037,675 
4,280,083 

£       *.      d. 

32       8     11 
31       6       2 

30  18       3 

31  9       5 
31     14       6 

There  are  also  savings-banks  in  connection  with  Land,4$uilding,  and 
nvestment  companies.  Digitized  by  Q3OOQ Ic 
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Ageni»Qen&raZ  in  London, — Hon.  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.H.G.,  C.6. ; 
Seeretarfj,  Samuel  Yardley. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  areNOBFOtJC 
Island,  29*^  S.  latitude,  168°  E.  longitude,  area  10  square  miles,  population 
about  750 ;  PiTCAiKN  Island,  25°  S.,  130°  W.,  area  3  square  miles,  popu- 
lation 120;  and  LoBD  HowB  Island,  31°  30'  S.,  159°  E.,  population  60. 

Books  of  Beference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statlstios  of  New  South  Wales.  By  T.  A.  CoglUan,  A.M.lQ8t.p.E.,  ^rernment 
StatiRtician.    Sydney,  1889.  '  " 

Onsas  of  New  South  Wftlen,  tAken  April  3. 1881.    Fol.    S>'4neT,  188S. 

Financial  Statement  of  New  South  Wales  for  1888-89.    PoL    Sydney,  1889. 

New  South  Wales  In  1881.    Publldiwl  bv  authority.    Sydney,  1882. 

New  South  WfUes  Blue  Book  for  the  Year  1889.    Fol.    Sydney,  1890. 

New  South  Wales ;  its  Progress  and  Resources,  prepared  for  the  Amsterdam  Exldbitiou, 
Sydney.  1883. 

New  South  Wales  Govemment  Oaiotte,  January  i,  1890. 

Hallways  of  New  South  Wales.  Roixirt  of  their  Construction  and  Working  from  187$  to 
1881.    Fol.    Sydney,  1881. 

Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Sydney  and  Suburbs.  Published  annually  by  T.  A. 
Ooghlan,  A.M.Inst.G.£.,  Govemment  Statistician. 

Statistical  Register  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  Year  1889.    Fol.    Sydney,  1890. 

The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales.  Published  annually  by  T.  A.  Coghlan, 
A.M.In8t.C.£.,  Oovemment  Statistician.    Sydney,  1890. 

OreviUe  (Tregarthen),  Chief  Clerk  Oovemment  Statlstioian's  Dei^artnient,  N.3.W.  New 
Sonth  Wales,  1860-1889.    A  Statistical  Sketch. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Lang  (John  Dunmore,  D.D.),  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales.  4th 
edit.    8  vols.    8.    London,  1874. 

Uvertidge  (A.,  M.A.,  FJI.S.)  Minerals  of  NeM-  South  Wales,  *o.    London,  1888. 

Maiden  (J.  H.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.8.,  Ac.),  Uwful  Native  Plants  of  Aui»tralia.  Svdoey  and  London. 

Rrid  (O.  H.),  An  Essay  on  New  South  Wales.    8.    Sydney,  1877. 

Wood*  (Rev.  J.  B.  Tenison),  Fish  and  Fisheries  of  New  South  Wales.    8.    Sydney,  188S. 

IfEW  ZEALAITD. 

Government  and  Constitution. 

The  present  form  of  govemment  for  New  Zealand  was  esta- 
Wished  by  statute  15  <fe  16  Vict.,  cap.  72,  passed  in  1852.  Bj 
this  Act  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  pro%ince8,  afterwards 
increased  to  nine,  each  governed  by  a  Superintendent  and 
Provincial  Council,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  according  to  a 
franchise  practically  amounting  to  household  suffrage.  By  a 
subsequent  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  39  Vict.  No.  xxi., 
passed  in  1875,  the  proviacial  system  of  govemment  was  abolished, 
and  the  powers  previously  exercised  by  superintendents  and 
provincial  officers  were  ordered  to  be  exercised  by  the  Governor 
or  by  local  boards.  By  the  terms  of  this  and  other  amending 
statutes,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  and  a 
'  General  Assembly '  consisting  of  two  Chambers — ^the  first  called 
,  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  second  the  House  of  Represents* 
.  tives.  The  Governor  has  the  power  of  assenting  to  or  with- 
holding consent  from  bills,  or  can  reserve  them  for  Her  Majesty's 
'  pieasxire.     He  summons,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Parliunent 
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irafts  of  bills  to  either  House  for  consideration,  but  J, 

propriations  of  public  money  must  first  recommend  [ 

►f  Representatives  to  make  provision   accordingly  J 

ppropriations  can  become  law.     He  can  return  bills  } 

at  to  either  House.  ] 

lative  Council  consists  of  forty-one  members,  nomi-  j. 

I  Crown  for  life.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1887,  the 
embers  to  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
uced  to  seventy-four,  including  four  Maoris,  elected  il 

ie  for  three  years.  The  qualifications  of  electors 
VB  : — (a)  Residence  in  the  colony  and  electoral 
six  months   immediately  preceding  registration,    in  (' 

pean  males  21  years  of  age  and  upwards ;  (6)  pos- 
freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  25/.  ;  (c)  every  male 
PS  of  age  or  over,  whose  name  is  on  a  ratepayers'  roll, 
freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  25L 
neral  election  in  1887  there  were  175,410  electors  on 
le  electoral  districts,  which  then  returned  91  European 
he  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  at  the  election  of  , 

ri  members  for  the  districts  under  the  Maori  Repre- 
b,  8,822  votes  of  natives  were  recorded, 
ortion  of  representation  to  population  was  in  1 888 
a  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  every 
J,  and  one  Maori  member  to  every  10,492  natives. 
— The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
irliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1887 ; 
nt  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  1887;  Secretary  of  the 
ode,  1888 ;  appointed  Governor  of  New  Zealand, 
588. 

Bmor,  who  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  Commander-in- 
forces,  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.,  which  is  to  cover  all 
ds  establishment  and  for  travelling. 
ortion  of  electors  to  population   in  the  year  1887 
very  3*4  persons. 

iral  administration  rests  with  a  responsible  Ministry 
about  seven  members 

ing  is  the  list  of  the  new  Ministry,  constituted  January  24» 

hlonial  Treasurer,  and  Minister  of  Native  Affairs. — Hon.  J 

General  and  Colonial  Secretary,— Ron.  P.  A.  Buckley. 
^Agriculture  and  Lamds, — Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie. 
'  Mvne$  and  Defence. — Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon. 
'  Education  and  Justice,— Hon,  R.  Keevea. 
tJie  House  of  Be})resentatives.—^i3i}ox  Stewart. 
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The  control  of  native  affairs,  and  the  entire  responsibility  of  dealing 
■with  questions  of  native  government,  were  transferred  in  1863  from  tlie 
Imperial  to  the  Colonial  Government.  In  1864  the  seat  of  the  general 
Government  was  removed  from  Auckland  to  Wellington  on  account  of  the 
central  position  of  the  latter  city. 

Local  Government. 

New  Zealand  is  divided  into  counties  and  boroughs  for  purposes  of 
local  government.  The  counties  are  subdivided  into  ridings.  CJounty 
councils  are  empowered  to  constitute  road  districts  on  petition  being 
made.  Besides  the  road  districts,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are 
town  districts  and  river  and  harbour  boards. 

The  ratepayers  in  the  road  districts  of  a  county  are  qualified  as  elector's 
for  the  piurposes  of  the  county  council,  and  the  members  of  each  roa<i 
•board  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district. 


Area  and  Population. 

There  are  two  principal  islands,  known  as  the  North  and 
Middle  Islands,  besides  the  South  or  Stewart's  Island,  and  small 
outlying  islands.  The  group  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  and  200 
miles  across  at  the  broadest  part.  Its  coast  line  extends  over 
3,000  miles.  New  Zealand  is  situated  1,200  miles  to  the  east  of 
,the  Australian  continent.  It  was  first  visited  by  Tasman  in 
1642,  afterwards  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  104,471  square 
miles.  The  North  Island  is  estimated  to  embrace  an  area  of 
44,467  square  miles,  the  Middle  Island  58,525,  while  Stewart's 
Island  has  an  area  of  665  square  miles.  New  Zealand  was  officially 
established  as  a  colony  in  1840.  The  total  acreage  of  the  colony 
is  66,861,440,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1889,  19,378,511  acres  had 
been  alienated  from  the  Crown.  The  following  table  gives  the 
population  of  New  Zealand,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  at  various 
dates,  according  to  census  returns  : — 


Tears 

Males 

Femfcles 

Total 

1858 

33,679 

26,734 

59,413 

1864 

106,580 

65,578 

172,168 

1871 

150,267 

105.993 

256,260 

1878 

230,9i)8 

183,414 

414,412 

1881 

269,605 

220,328 

489,933 

1886 

312,221 

266,261 

578,482 

Increase  per  cent, 
perazmum 


19 
6-3 
8 
6 
3-6 


The  popnlatlon  of  each  provincial  district  and  its  area,  with  the  popu- 
lation per  square  mile,  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  tabic  as  at  la^t  census. 
(1886):- 
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ProTinciol  District 

Sqnarc  Miles 
25,746 

Population 

Persons  to  a 
square  mile 

Aackland       .... 

130,379 

606 

Tanmaki        .... 

3.308 

17,999 

6-44 

Wellington     .... 

11,003 

77,536 

704 

Hawke'sBay 

4,410 

24,568 

6-57 

Marlborough. 

4,763 

11,113 

2-33 

Kelson 

10,269 

30,203 

2-94 

Westland        .... 

4.641 

15.931 

3-48 

j  Canterbury    .... 

14,040 

121,400 

8-64 

;  Otago 

25,487 

149,154 

6  86 

In  1886  the  population  of  the  North  Island  was  250,482 ;  of  the  South 
Island,  including  Stewart's  Island,  327,801.  In  1876,  New  Zealand,  pre- 
TioQsly  divided  into  ten  provinces,  was  divided  into  counties  and  boroughs. 
The  census  of  1886  gave  the  total  population  as  620,451,  including  41,969 
Maoris.    The  total  included  4,642  Chinese,  of  whom  only  15  were  females. 

Of  the  Maoris,  22,840  were  males,  and  19,129  females.  The  total  num- 
ber includes  2,264  half-castes,  living  as  members  of  Maori  tribes,  and  201 
Maori  wives  of  European  husbands.  In  1857  the  number  was  estimated 
at  56,049^ but  this  statement  is  not  closely  reliable. 

Of  the  total  population,  excluding  Maoris,  in  1886,  560,598  persons,  or 
06'91  per  cent.,  were  British-bom  subjects.  Of  these,  300,190,  or  51'89  per 
cent.,  were  born  in  New  Zealand,  and  233,856,  or  40*43  per  cent.,  bom  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (125,657  in  England,  1,981  in  Wales,  54,810  in  Scotland, 
and  51,408  in  Ireland). 

The  foreign  subjects  numbered  17,884,  or  3-09  of  the  population. 

Excluding  the  Chinese,  67'48  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  found  to 
be  unmarried  ;  29*45  per  cent,  married ;  and  2*79  widowers  or  widows. 

Of  the  population,  327.328  lived  in  the  rural  districts ;  245,612.  or  42*5 
per  cent.,  lived  in  boroughs ;  81 6  lived  on  adjacent  islands,  and  4,726  were 
on  board  ship. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1886,  64*43  per  cent,  were  returned  as 
domestic  (wives,  children,  servants,  &c.);  11*27  as  agricultural;  13-21  in- 
dustrial ;  4*70,  commercial ;  2*16,  professional. 

Movement  of  the  Population. 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 


Years 

Total 
Births 

Illctcitlmate 
Tllrths 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Kxcessof 

Births  over 

Deaths 

j       1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

10,683 
19,299 
19,136 
18,902 
18,457 

630 
602 
617 
577 
612 

6,081 
6,135 
6,137 
5,708 
5,772 

3,813 
3,488 
3,663 
3,617 
3,632 

13,612 
13,164 
12,998 
13,194 
12,686 

The  birth  rate  for  the  year  1889  was  30*07  per  1,000  persons  living;  the 
death  rate  was  9*40  per  1,000 ;  and  the  marriage  rate,  5-92. 
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Immigration  and  Emigraiionm 


Yean 


1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Immigrants 

16,199 
16,101 
13,689 
18,606 
15,392 


JSm^grantf 


11,695 
15,037 
12,712 
22,781 
15,178 


Ezoetis  of  Imuu'gration 
oTer  Bmigratioa 


4,604 
1,064 

977 

-9,175  i 

214 


*  Decrease,  excess  of  emigration. 

At  the  census  of  1886  there  were  four  towns  with  over  10,0(X^  inhabit- 
ants in  New  Zealand — namely,  Auckland,  33,161,  or  with  suburbs,  57,048  ; 
Wellington  (the  seat  of  Government),  25,945,  or  with  suburbs,  27,S33; 
Christchurch,  15,265,  or  with  suburbs,  44,688  ;  and  Dunedin,  23,243,  or  with 
suburbs,  45,518  inhabitants.  All  the  towns  showed  a  large  increase  iu 
population  between  the  enumerations  of  1874  and  1886. 


Beligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church,  and  no  State  aid  is  given  to  any  form  5f  religion. 
When  the  settlements  of  Canterbury  and  Otago  were  originally  founded, 
the  bodies  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  respectively  obtained  endowments  from  the  Societies  by  which 
the  settlements  were  organised,  which  they  still  retain.  For  purposes  of 
the  Church  of  England  the  colony  is  divided  into  six  dioceses — Auckland, 
Waiapu,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  The  Bishop  of 
Wellington  is  now  the  Primat«.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  four 
dioceses.  The  Archbishop  resides  at  Wellington.  The  list  of  oflSciating 
clergy  under  the  Marriage  Act  shows  the  numbers  given  below.  Tlie 
churches  and  chapels  are  given  from  the  census  : — 


Denomination 


Church  of  England 
Presbyterian    . 
Roman  Catholic 
Methodist  bodies 
Congregational 


Number 


269 
183 
124 
130 
19 


469 
367 
173 

282 
20 


Denomination 


I  Baptist. 

I  Other      Christian 

j  bodies 

'  Hebrew 


Kombe: 

of 
clergy 


20 

27 
7 


Number 

of 
cborche* 

and 
ebapels, 


81 
4 


According  to  the  census  of  1886,  40*17  per  cent,  of  the  population 
(exclusive  of  Maoris)  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  22-59  wer& 
Presbyterians,  9*65  per  cent.  Methodists,  other  Protestant  sects  represented 
being  Baptists,  Independents,  Lutherans,  Friends,  and  Unitarians.  The 
total  Protestants  numbered  461,340,  and  Roman  Catholics,  79,020,  or  1,366 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  There  were  1,695  Jews,  4,472  Pagans,  and 
19,889  objected  to  state  their  religion. 
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Instrnctioii. 

The  Univecsity  of  New  Zealand  is  solely  an  examining  body,  and  grants 
degrees  by  yiitne  of  a  royal  charter.  It  receives  an  annual  grant  of  3,0002. 
It  awards  scholarships  to  be  held  by  students  at  afBliated  colleges.  The 
number  of  graduates  admitted  after  examination  is  234,  and  the  number 
of  Qodergraduates  1,051.  There  are  3  affiliated  colleges— the  Otago  Uni- 
versity at  Dunedin,  with  9  professors  and  16  lecturers;  the  Canterbury 
College  at  Christcburch,  with  5  professors  and  4  lecturers ;  and  the  Auck- 
land University  College,  with  4  professors  and  1  lecturer.  They  are  all 
endowed  with  lands.  Total  students  (1889)  588,  of  whom  332  were 
matriculated. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  in  operation  22  incorporated  or  endowed 
:«econdary  schools,  with  138  teachers  and  2,147  pupib?.  Seven  endowed 
.schools  were  not  in  operation.  The  income  of  all  the  schools  for  1889  was 
64,000/.,  of  which  25,400/.  was  from  endowments,  and  20,9002.  from  fees. 
The  colonial  primary  school  system  is  administered  by  an  Education  De- 
partment, under  a  Minister,  13  Education  Boards,  and  1,011  School  Com- 
mittees* There  are  1,155  public  primary  schools,  with  2,894  teachers,  and 
115,456  scholars  on  the  rolls ;  average  attendance,  93,374.  School  age  is 
from  5  to  15.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  in 
those  districts  in  which  the  school  committees  bring  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  the  Act  into  operation.  The  instruction  given  at  the  public  schools  is 
secular  only,  and  for  the  ordinary  standard  course  entirely  free.  Where 
there  are  no  secondary  schools  classes  may  be  formed  in  the  public  school 
for  extra  subjects,  for  which  fees  may  be  charged.  The  system  is  main- 
tained by  a  statutory  allowance  of  Zl,  15m,  per  annum  to  the  boards  for 
each  averse  attendance ;  by  special  votes  of  about  10,500/.  i)er  annum  for 
inspection  and  scholarships ;  and  by  further  special  votes  for  school  build- 
ings, of  which  the  amounts  varj-  according  to  circumstances. 

There  are  72  native  \illage  schools,  with  93  teachers,  2,462  scholars 
on  the  rolls,  and  average  attendance  of  2,045  :  and  4  boarding  schools  for 
native  children,  at  which  62  Government  scholars  are  under  instruction. 
Total  expenditure  by  Government  on  native  schools  in  1S89  was  15,860/. 

Total  Government  expenditure  in  1889-90  upon  education  of  all  kinds 
4003M/.,  including  9,990/.  for  industrial  schools.  There  are  293  private 
schools,  686  teachers,  and  13,458  scholars. 

There  is  a  medical  school,  and  a  school  of  mines ;  a  school  of  agricul- 
ture, 2  normal  schools,  3  schools  of  art. 

Jn  1886  there  were  303  public  libraries,  mechanics*  institutes,  and  other 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  with  13,684  members,  292,108  volumes. 
There  are  now  60  daily  papers,  85  weekly  and  bi-weekly,  16  tri- weekly,  and 
20  monthly. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  admiiiistrmtion  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  six  supreme  court 
judges,  five  judges  of  district  courts,  and  twenty-eight  resident  magistrates, 
^-ith  foity-fonr  resident  magistrates*  districts.  There  are  numerous  justices 
of  the  peace. 

The  cOBviotions  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  superior  and  inferior 
conrts  are  given : —  r^^^^T^ 
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Europeans  sommarily 
convicted  . 

Europeans  convicted 
before  supreme  or 
district  courts   . 


1885       !       1886 


17,556       16,428 
223    I        259 


1887 

1888 

1889 

15^58 

14,269 

13,861 

334 

255 

224 

There  are  11  principal  gaols  and  29  minor  gaols.  At  the  end  of  18S9 
these  gaols  contained  633  prisoners.  The  police  force  consists  of  498 
officers  and  men. 

Pauperism. 

The  Government  does  not  deal  directly  with  pauperism.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  hospital  and  charitable  aid  districts.  The  boards  rate  the 
local  bodies  within  their  boundaries,  and  receive  Government  subsidy  eqoal 
to  what  is  raised.  There  are,  besides,  what  are  called  •  separate  institutions,' 
or  *  incorporated  hospitals  and  benevolent  societies,*  which  receive  from 
Government  24*.  a  pound  on  private  subscriptions.  The  total  sum  paid  in 
1889  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  was  58,937/. 

The  number  of  indoor  pauper  cases  was  519. 

1,525  cliildren  (896  boys  and  629  girls)  were  wholly  or  in  part  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  industrial  schools  and  other  institutions,  or  were 
boarded  out. 

Finance. 

The  ordinary  and  teiritorial  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five 
calendar  years  are  given  below.  The  figures  exclude  all  advances, 
refunds,  and  cross  entries  of  all  kinds. 


Revbkue. 

Years 
ended 
aisfc 
Dec 

Ordinary  Revenue 

Terri- 
torial 
Rerenue 

Total 
ReTCDue 

From  Taxation 

Railways 

III 
Direct    Indirect  1    Total* 

Postal- 
and 
Tele- 

graph 

£ 
299,108 
312,667 
319.902 
818,668 
329,440 

Other 
Sources 

176,607 
168,576 
173,722 
180,449 
202,123 

Total 
Ordinary 

1885 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£             £        '       £                £ 
495^57    1,476,464  1,971,711'  1,016.926 
498,382  1  1,369,163  1,867,535'   1,001,113 
330,904    1,326,649  1,657,563'      990,396 
819,792    1,440,991  2,260,783'  1,019,791 
557,137    1,528,866  2,086.093'  1,018,212 

£ 
3,464,251 
3,349,891 
3,141,573 
3,779,581 
3,636,768 

£ 
395.745 

838,125 
331,922 
330^34 
356,151 

£ 
3.859,996 
3.688,016 
3,463,496 
4,109.815 
3,991,919 

*  The  amounts  rtate*!  above  as  the  rerenue  received  from  taxation  soarees  do  not 
reprcflent  the  trne  taxation  for  each  vcar,  on  account  of  the  property  tax  being  collected  in 
the  latter  part  of  any  on(>  vear  and  the  bcginiihig  of  the  next.  The  true  taxation  per  bead 
of  population  was  3/.  6?.  9.V.  in  1884, 3i.  7*.  Id.  in  1888,  and  3/.  8*.  Id  in  1889. 

*  Notincluding  revenue  from  telephone.  The  amount  was  17,613/.  in  1888-80,  and  18,5^^1. 
in  1889-9U. 
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Expenditure. 


£  '  £ 
l^Si  1,4«  1,509'  736,009 
1^S6  1,C12,833'  692,039 
1^7  1,499,785',  663,363 
1>«8  1,669,657'!  676,895 
1^99  |1,616,501'.  636,939 


£ 

361,764 
376,920 
383,989 
377,234 
377,716 


Coiista- 
bularj, 

Militia, 
and 

Volun- 
teera 


Otlicr 
Ordi- 
nary 
Expexi- 
cliture 


Total 
Ortlinary 
Bxpendi- 

tore 


£  £      i       £      I       £ 

282,912  174,696  728,137  !  3,745,117 
287,095  1  178.639  780,509  '  3,927,935 
270,997  200,036  ,  708,327  |  3,716,497 
252,832  '  188,358  671,317  3,735,193 
273,764  I  167,119    702,262    3,764,291 


Terri- 
torial 


diture 


£ 
300.784 
242,530 
237,793 
227,719 
227,430 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture 


£ 

4,046,901 
4,170,465 
3,954490 
3,981,721 
3,962,912 


'The  charges  of  the  sinking  fund  met  by  debentures  Ij«ued  under  the  Consolidation 
Stock  Act,  1884.  are  not  included.  The  amount  of  debentures  isinied  wa».  in  1884 
:4T.70O/. ;  In  1885,  237,00W.;  in  1886, 140,410;  in  1887,  268,1847. ;  in  1888,  '263.200/.  and  in 
15^,275,200/.  '.      » 

The  expenditure  out  of  loan  money  for  the  same  periods  was 
as  follows  (advances  to  or  refunds  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  have  been  omitted,  and  the  expenditure  given  is  that  on 
services  only)  : — 


•  Years  ended 
j  December  31 

On  Gonntmctlon  of 
Railways 

OnBoadB 

Other  Scn'iccs 

£ 
346,412 
796,290 
436,932 
304,173 
110,393 

Total  Expenditure 
out  of  Loans 

t 

'      1886 
1886 
^      1887 
!      1888 
1      1889 

£ 
526,029 
504,422 
820,289 
284.392 
244,906 

£ 
306,443 
284,011 
230,629 
151,109 
92,333 

£ 

1,178,884 

1,583,723 

1,487.860 

739.674 

456,632 

The  direct  taxation  consists  of  a  property  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  pound 
on  all  assessed  real  and  personal  property,  with  exemption  of  60of,  and 
the  stamp  duties.  The  indirect  taxation  is  by  way  of  customs  duty  and 
excise  duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony.  The  average  per  head  of  taxa- 
tion in  1889  was  3/.  8«.  1^.,  excluding  Maoris. 

For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1889,  the  total  ordinary  revenue,  exclu- 
sive of  receipts  from  sales  of  lands,  was  3,934,047/.,  of  which  the  customs 
duties,  including  primage  of  1  per  cent.,  constituted  1,500,873/. ;  stamps 
with  post  and  telegraph  cash  receipts.  629,755/. ;  property  tax,  365,460r; 
and  railways,  1,093,340/.  The  revenue,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  deben- 
tures issued  under  'The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,'  for  the  accretions 
of  sinlring  fond  for  the  year  (275,200/.)  amounted  to  4,209,247/.  Of  the 
77,768/.,  previous  year's  surplus,  60,000/.  was  devoted  to  faying  off  portion 
of  the  deficit  of  March  31, 1888,  leaving  27,768/.  to  begin  the  year  with. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  was  4,121.841/.,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of 
115,174/.  on  March  31,  1890.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  • 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  1,897,602/.;  railways,  656,698/.;  education 
366,641/.;  postal  and  telegraph,  273.103/:;  defence  and  constabularv' 
162,820/w  ^ 

The  receipts  from  land  sales  amounted  to  87.692A  ^  I 
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The  estimated  expenditure  out  of  ordinary  revenue  for  1890-9 
to  4,127,417/.,  and  the  revenue  to  4,159,000Z.,  leaving  an  anticipat 
of  31,583Z. 

The  total  expenditure  in  public  works  from  1870  to  March  31, 
26,670,649Z.,  including  discount  and  charges  for  raising  loans. 

The  public  debt  for  five  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Years 
ended 
Slst 
Decem- 
ber 

Amount  of 
Debentures 
and  Stock 
in  Circula- 
tion 

Amount  of 

Sinking 

Fund 

Accxuod 

Net  In- 
debtedness 

Net  In- 
debtedness 
per  head  of 
European 
Population 

Annual  Chi 

Interest 

SinkiA 
Fund 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 

35,790,422 
37,587,776 
38,225,537 
38,325,550 
38,483,250 

£ 

3,217,930 
3,469,264 
3,271,502 
1,353,779 
1,320,369 

£ 
32,572,492 
34,118,518 
34,964,035 
36,971,771 
37,163,891 

£      «.    d. 

56  12    6 
67    17    9 

57  18    8 
60    17    6 
69     18    8 

£ 

1.575,026 
1,609,975 
1,626,422 
1,750,571 
1,772,596 

£ 

119,052 
llifiSi 
119,023 
117,M< 
117,54C 

The  provisions  of  *The  Ckmsolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,'  pr 
further  decrease  of  the  colonial  indebtedness  through  the  lucre 
sinking  fund,  as  the  Government  is  empowered  to  issue  debentun 
year  equivalent  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  sinking  fund,  the 
to  be  paid  to  the  consolidated  revenue.  By  the  conversion  of  so 
loans  into  consolidated  stock,  the  sinking  funds  relating  to  such 
loans  have  been  set  free. 


Local  Finance. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  colony  is  divide 
boroughs  and  76  counties,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  270 
tricts  and  50  town  districts. 

The  following  table  shows  receipts  from  rates  and  other  so 
the  expenditure  and  outstanding  loans,  of  the  local  govern! 
(counties,  boroughs,  town,  road,  river,  drainage,  and  harbour  b 
each  of  the  financial  years  from  1884-85  to  1888-89  :— 


Year 

BeceiptP 

Expenditure 

From  GoTemmcnt 

Oat 

From  Rates 

and  other  Sources, 

including  Loans 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

401,393 

1,272,456 

1,653,706 

4^ 

1886 

410.639 

1,397,345 

1,644,706 

4,9 

1887 

434,236 

1,782,696 

1,885,000 

6.6 

1888 

433,831 

1,306,661 

1,819,787 

6.8 

1889 

445,928 

992,567 

1,660,604 

6,8 

In  October  1888  the  assessment  of  the  property  tax  showec 
estate  in  the  colony,  exclusive  of  all  native  lands,  to  have  been 
106,347,3482.;  personal  property,  85,530,2102. ;  reproductive  pub 
15,962,784Z. ;  total  of  assets  and  wealth,  206,840,3422.,  as  repieseni 
was  available  either  for  sale  or  taxing  purposes. 
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Defence. 

The  first  conwderation  has  been  to  provide  sufficient  means  of  protec- 
tion for  the  principal  ports  of  the  colony.  The  approaches  thereto  are 
defended  by  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance,  supplemented  by  torpedo-boats 
and  submajine  mines. 

The  Volunteer  force  has  a  strength  of  10,063  of  all  ranks.  There  is 
besides  a  permanent  militia,  consisting  of  an  artillery  branch  of  137  officers 
and  men.  Torpedo  branch  54.  The  police  force  numbers  498.  All  males 
from  17  to  55  years  of  a^e  are  liable  to  nerve  in  the  Militia.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  1887  there  wonld  have  been  153,386  i)er8ons  at  ages 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  this  service. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

It  is  estimated  that  two*thinls  of  tlie  surface  of  New  Zealand  is  suitable 
for  agiicolture  and  grazing.  Of  the  total  area,  sixty-seven  millions  of  acres, 
nine  millions  are  barren  mountain  tops,  lakes,  and  worthless  country.  The 
total  acreage  under  crop  (including  6,525,049  acres  in  sown  grasses  and 
149,979  acres  broken  up  but  not  under  crop)  in  1890  was  8,016,426  acres. 
Of  thirty-four  millions  of  acres  of  Crown  lands  remaining  for  disposal 
fifteen  millions  are  open  grass  or  fern  country  and  ten  millions  forest. 

The  rural  lands  of  the  colony  can  be  bought  from  the  Crown  for  cash. 
They  can  also  be  held  on  deferred  payment  or  perpetual  leases  (with  re- 
striction of  area)  or  in  some  parts  on  pastoral  leases.  The  largest  free- 
hold estates  are  held  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  total  extent  of  occupied 
holdings  over  one  acre  in  1886  was  27,848,690  acres,  of  which  11,728,236 
acres  were  freehold  of  the  occupier,  5,348,838  leased  from  private  in- 
dividuals or  corporations,  and  10,771,616  acres  rented  from  the  Crown  for 
pastoral  purposes.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  of 
\-arioas  sizes,  and  number  of  acres  held  in  freehold  and  leasehold,  exclu- 
sive of  Crown  lands  held  for  ])astoral  purposes  in  1886 : — 


Sizes  of  Holdings 


'  Orer 


.     Ito 
.    10  „ 

1,000  „ 

5,000  „ 

10,000  „ 

90,000.. 

n    .»Q,O0O 


,  Upwards  of  100,000 


.  10 

.  60 

.  100 

.  SOO 

.  <so 

.  640 
1,000 
6,000 
10,000 
80,000 
60,000 
100,000 


inclusive 


Total 


Number 

of 
Holdings 


9,172 

7,507 

5,014 

6,{«26 

3,1G1 

2,}'04 

977 

1,39« 

222 

170 

IOC 


iucreago 


Preehold 


21,406 

140,870 

262,299 

604,763 

633,891 

899,881 

648,176 

1,980,719 

1,179,667 

1,866,216 

2,246,064 

1,120,836 

320,460 


170    j 


Leasehold* 

Total 

18,160 

42,566 

78,648 

219,418 

128,444 

890,743 

299,698 

904,350 

292,626 

826,616 

376,140 

1,276,021 

239,169 

787,336 

994,376 

2,976,096 

438,218 

1,617,886 

662,963 

2,619,168 

824,496 

3,070,660 

716,121 

1,836,967 

291,000 

611,460 

36,4>"5 


11,728,236    I    6,348,838       17,077.074 


Leased  by  occupiers  from  others  than  the  Crown. 
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At  the  censas  of  1886  there  were  in  New  Zealand  65,178  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  of  whom  22,699  were 
fanners,  10,984  relatives  assisting  on  farms,  13,996  farm  labourers,  828  run- 
holders,  and  4,677  station  hands. 

The  acreage  and  produce  for  each  of  the  principal  crops  are  given  as 
follows : — 


Wheat 

Oatd 

Barley 

.                Hay 

Years 

1 1,000 
Acres  iBush- 

Ave- 
rage 
per 
acre 

24-40 
24-80 
26-37, 
24-22' 
25-15 
1 

1--.  -  - 

(323,48*    8,603' 26-11 
3><7.2-J«  11.973' 30-92 
'336,474.  10,512  31-24 
'  3(J7.-J2.V  10,977  29'89 
426,U71   13.C73.  32-lU 

1,000 
Acres  Bush- 
els 

34,603      897 
21,6361     668 
27,912      761 , 
45.027    1,402  ( 
43,402    1,8421 
1            1 

Ave- 
rage 
per 
acre 

S6-92 
26-94 
27-26 
31-16 
31-67, 
1 

1 
Acres 

lAv<s' 

j  acre 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

173,891 14,242 
268,036  6,297 
367,369  9,424 
362,163  8,770 
336,861  8,448 

1 
40,304 

'  57,038 
67,812 
50,656 
45,889 

45,818  '  1-13 
79,103     1-37 
100,507     1-48 
71,296     1-41 
65,478  1  1-43 

The  production  of  butter  for  the  j-ear  1885  amounted  to  12,170,964  lb?., 
and  that  of  cheese  to  4,594,705  lbs.,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
great  increase. 

The  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted  in  March  1886  of  187,382  horse?, 
853,358  cattle,  16,580,388  sheep,  273,669  pigs,  and  1,679,021  head  of 
poultry.  The  greatest  increase  of  live  stock  in  recent  years  has  been  in 
sheep.  They  numbered  in  1858,  1,623,324 ;  1864,  4,937,273 ;  1871, 
9,700,629;  1874,  11,704,853;  1886,  16.580,388. 

The  following  table  show^  the  statistics  of  the  leading  manufactories 
and  works  in  the  colony : — 


Years 

Number  of  each 
kind 

2,268 
1,643 
1,271 

Number  of 
irautl^  employed 

25,655 
17,938 
14,177 

Estimated  Value  of 
Capital 

Estimated  Value  of  { 
Produce           j 

1885 
1881 
1878 

5,697,117 
3,606,471 
3,061.072 

£ 

7,436,649 

Not  obtained 

Not  obtained 

The  woollen  mill  industrv  is  extending.  The  quantity  of  wool  used  at 
the  mUls  was  3,566,004  lbs.*^in  1880,  4.079,563  lbs.  in  1888,  and  2,001,15.", 
lbs.  in  the  previous  year.  The  meat  freezing  has  largely  developed  (see 
Exports). 
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II.  M1NB8  AND  Minerals. 

The  /bUowing  table  ahowa  the  qtuintity  and  value  of  minerals 
produced  for  ten  years  ending  December  31,  1889. 


lYev 


SOTcr 


Antimony 
Ore 


la 


80,00S 
18,889 
MM 
16,83« 
S4,914 
18,624 
13,108 
20,809 
.    403 

taw 


1^ 


4,500 

60 

4,336 

2 

1,286 

SO 

8,785 

31 

5,135 

^ 

3,169 

666 

3,946 

63 

3,463 

134 

71 

876 

4,043 

493 

613 

34 

900 

804 

6,389 
1,784 
8,999 
6,346 
5,319 


Manganese 
Ore 


Tons 


2,611 

1,271 

2,181 

384 

318 

603 

828 

306 

1.086 

1,080 


Valne 
in£ 


Coal 


Tons 


10,433 
8,283 
6,968 
1,156 

809 
1,716 
1,316 

895 
2,404 
2,569 


299,933 
837,863 
378,373 
421,764 
480,831 
511,063 
534,353 
558,630 
613,895 
586,446 


Yalne 
in£ 


149,961 
168,631 
189,136 
310,882 
340,416 
855,531 
267,176 
279.310 
306,947 
293,223 


Kauri  Gam 


Gold 


Tons 


4,725 
5,461 
5,533 
6,518 
6,393 
5,876 
4,920 
6,791 
8,482 
7,519 


Value 
in£ 


243,817 
358,788 
360,369 
336,606 
343,161 
299,770 
257,653 
362,449 


Ounces 


306,248 
270,561 
251,204 
248,374 
229,946 
237,371 
227,079 
203,869 
201,219 
339,690  I  203,211 


Valne 
in£ 


1,227,252 
1,080,790 
1,WJ2.720 
993,553 
921,797 
9i8,G15 
903,669 
811,100 
801,066 
808,549 


Commerce. 

Onlj  a  small  proportion  of  the  imports  are  admitted  duty 
free.  Nearly  all  classes  of  imports  are  taxed.  Luxuries,  sucli 
as  spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco,  are  highly  rated.  For  a  very  large 
niuttber  of  dutiable  articles  (including  clothing)  other  than  these 
the  rates  of  duty  are  25,  20,  and  15  per  cent.  There  is  a 
primage  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  imports  besides  these  charges. 

The  value  of  the  trade  is  shown  in  the  skccompanying  table  : — 


Tea» 

Total  Imports 

Exporta  of  Colonial 
Produce 

Exports  of  other 
Produce 

Total  Exports 

1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£ 
7,663,888 
7,479,921 
6,769,013 
6,245,515 
6,941,900 
6,297,097 

6,942,486 
6,591,911 
6,386,682 
6,651,081 
7,265,128 
9,042,008 

£ 
49,181 
228,028 
286,109 
315,088 
512,197 
297,257 

£ 

7,09l,r.';7 
6,8 19,1 '::9 
6,G72,::ii 
6,8()(;j''.^ 
7,7(;7.;;:5 
9,3:;9  Xu^ 
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The  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1889  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


Artiolefl  of  Import 

Value        1 

Artidea  of  Export* 

Value 

ClothinsT,  and  materials 

£ 

Wool    .... 

3,976.375 

for   .... 

1,593.460 

Gold    .... 

785,490 

Iron  and  steel  goods, 

Grain,  pulse,  and  flour 

1,128,955 

machinery,  &c . 

901,801 

Frozen  meat 

783,374 

Sugar  .... 

398,527 

Kauri  gum  . 

329,590 

Tea      ...        . 

137,926 

Tallow. 

159.460 

Spirits,  wines,  and  beer. 

284,277  i 

Timber 

176,732 

Tobacco  and  cigars     . 

105,402 

Hides,  skins,   and 

Paper,  printed  books, 

leather     . 

203,041 

and  stationery. 

284,978  ; 

Live  stock  . 

36,150 

Coal    .... 

114,053 

Butter  and  cheese 

213,945 

Bags  and  sacks   . 

178,727 

Bacon  and  hams . 

31,156 

Fruit  . 

83,317 

Preserved  meats  • 

106,772 

Oils     .        .        .        • 

121,232 

Grass  seed  . 

45.181 

Fancy  goods 

69,448 

Other   exports,  exclu- 

Other imports  exclud- 

ding specie 

1,205,134 

ing  specie 

1.695,680 

Specie. 

157,910 

Specie. 

Total  .        .        .       •. 

328,280 

Total    . 

6,297,097 

9,339,265 

*  The  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  colony. 

The  expansion  of  the  export  trade  in  wool,  grain,  frozen  meat,  kauri 
gum,  and  timber,  in  the  last  four  decennial  periods,  and  in  1889,  for  the  first 
three  items,  has  been  very  considerable,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tears 

Wool 

Graiu 

Frozen  Meat 

Kauri  G-um 

Tiniber 
Sawn  dk  Hewn 

LkM. 

Bushels 

Cwts. 

Tons 

Feet 

1858 

3,810,372 

71.243 

— 

1,810 

877,379 

1868 

28,876,163 

632,666 

— 

2,690 

1,750,218 

1878 

59,270,256 

2,112,214 

— 

3,446 

4,071,326 

1888 

83,226,733 

4,997.687 

652,298 

8,482 

43,474,434 

1889 

102,227,354 

6,027,201 

666,822 

7,519 

42,668,600 

In  1857  the  export  of  gold  was  10,436  oz.,  valued  at  40.442i.  It 
rose  to  628,450  oz.,  value  2,431,723^.,  in  1863.  In  1881  the  export  had 
fallen  to  260,683  oz ,  value  996,867/. ;  and  in  1889,  to  197,492  oz.,  value 
785,490/.  The  total  value  of  gold  entered  for  export  from  the  colony  to 
December  31,  1889,  was  46,662,191/.  Most  of  the  mining  ia  done  cm 
Government  land. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  valae  of  trade  with  the  leading  conn* 
tries,  1886-89 :— 


Gonntrles 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1889 

llTnited  Kingdom 

AnstrmMsat 

Colonies 
Padflc  Islands . 
India   .... 
China  .... 
Xaarltins     .    . 
Luted  States  . 
Otber  places .  . 

£ 
4,481,101 

1,817,376 
85,882 
121,580 
170.044 
118,758 
837,822 
126,960 

£ 

4,178,497 

1,030,094 
141,704 
107,453 
156,623 
100.464 
298,736 
286,944 

£ 

3,725,624 

1,218,593 
142,175 
172,306 
183,049 
90,496 
323,069 
86,586 

£ 
4,128,311 

1,107.132 
158,344 
204,373 
111,621 
129,943 
842,436 
121,937 

£ 
4,587,434 

1,705,834 

104,749 

6,019 

9,217 

76 

247,400 

12,062 

£ 
4,847,413 

1,457,782 
93,528 
9,196 
1,830 
223 
409.480 
48,717 

5.708,517 

1,563,130 

120,881 

16,394 

15,423 

785 

323,716 

18,479 

£ 

6,559,882 

2,145,871 

144,564 

12,973 

19.907 

254 

341,362 

74,852 

Totals    .   . 

6.759,018 

6,245,515 

5,941,900 

8,297,097 

6,672,791 

6,866,169 

7,767,326 

9,339,265 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  for  each  of  the  five  years  1886-89 : — 


— 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from 
N.  Zealand 

Imports  of 
British  pro- 
duce . 

£ 
5,137,300 

3,901,070 

£ 

4,717,466 

3,806,806 

£ 
5,737.364 

3,054,849 

£ 
5,920,774 

2,992,006 

£ 
6,752,260 

3,194,687 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  were :  wheat 
277,350^.,  fresh  mutton  1,206,326Z.,  wool  3,910,492/.,  gum  138,210/.,  hemp 
249,5252^ ;  the  chief  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  apparel  and 
haberdasherj  362,085/.,  cottons  400,284/.,  iron  (wrought  and  unwrought) 
412,919/.,  woollens  293,837/. 

The  total  trade  (imports  and  exports)  for  five  years  at  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  is  given  as  follows : — 


YeoTB 

Auckland 

Wellington 

Lyttelton 

Duinjii'u 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

2,892,780 

2,656,873 

2,910,495 

3.285,145 

1886 

2,551,663 

2,660,184 

2,972,^13 

2,937,613 

1887 

2,388,091 

2,358,202 

2,951,385 

2,848,199 

1888 

2,337,622 

2,256,691 

3,280,922 

2,607,017 

1889 

2,405,218 

2,648,902 

8,289,881 

2,967,089 
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Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  for 
fire  years : — 


Tears 

Vessels  Inwards 

Yessels  Ontwards                   1 

With  Cargoes 

Total,  including 
tn  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

T  tal.  inclndin^ 
in  Ballast 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

No. 
723 
673 
597 
570 
627 

Tons 
602,633 
485,478 
467.387 
466,237 
501,004 

No. 
786 
725 
653 
683 
781 

Tons 
519.700 
502,572 
489,754 
526,435 
602,634 

No. 
707 
629 
605 
687 
734 

Tons 
467.836 
442.401 
456,787 
624,874 
577,087 

No. 
780 
707 
675 
701 
762 

Tons 
613,000 
488,331 
493.583 
631,478 
593,252 

Of  the  yessels  entered  inwards  in  1889, 158  0^206,825  tons  were  British ; 
647  of  319,131  tons  colonial;  and  76  of  76,678Itons  foreign.  Of  vessels 
outwards,  160  of  211,872  tons  were  British ;  527.of  307,083  tons  colonial ; 
and  75  of  74,297  tons  foreign.  _ 

For  the  year  1889,  the  shipping  at  five  principal  ports  was  as  under : — 


Port 

Vessels  Inwards 

1           Vessels  Outwards           1 

No. 

Tons 

1       No. 

Tons 

Auckland 

250 

169,153 

229 

149.284 

Wellington 

108 

139,383 

1       107 

165,099 

Lyttelton 

84 

64,132 

1       103 

84,921 

Dnnedin 

79 

71,301 

1         3* 

27.302 

Bluff  Harbour      . 

92 

79,794 

100 

86,412 

In  1889  the  registered  vessels  of  the  colony  engaged  in  both  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  numbered  448  of  62,768  tons,  manned  by  3,418  men 
and  boys. 

Internal  Communioations. 
Railways. 

On  March  31,  1890,  there  were  672  miles  of  Government  railways  open 
for  traffic  in  the  North  Island,  and  1,137  in  the  Middle  Island,  besides  102 
miles  of  private  lines— 1,912  miles  in  all.  For  that  year  the  revenue  from 
Government  railways  was  1,096,569/.,  and  the  exj)enditure  682,787^,  surplus 
412,782/.,  the  expenditure  being  62*32  per  cent,  of  revenue.  The  total  ex- 
penditure on  construction  of  all  the  Government  lines  to  March  31, 1890, 
had  amounted  to  15,085,000/.  In  1889-90  the  tonnage  of  goods  cairied 
answered  to  2,073,956,  and  the  passengers  numbered  3,376,469. 

The  private  line  of  the  Wellington  and  Manawatu  Railway  Company 
is  84  miles  long.  It  cost  737,377/.  The  gross  earnings  from  traffio  are 
67,167/.,  and  tndfic  working  expenses  23,339/. 

All  the  chief  towns  of  the  colony  are  provided  with  tramway  systems 
-orked  by  horses,  steam-motors,  or  cables. 
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Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  Post  Office  received  and  despatched  the 
following  correspondence : — 


Yeozfl 


1885 
18M 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Letters 


No. 
35,829,855 
38,084,593 
39,377,774 
40,398,030 
43,301,233 


Poet  Cards 


No. 
1,319,933 
1,433.887 
1,607,693 
1,654,097 
1,850,160 


Books  and 
Parcels 


Newspapers 


No. 
3.365,960 
3,467,696 
4,319,705 
4,738,308 
6,381,493 


So. 
14,233,878 
14,324,047 
15,381,323 
16,303,849 
16,721,016 


Money  Orders 
Nos. 


Issued. 
188,623 
165,680 
159,579 
162,387 
172,076 


I^id. 
159,335 
129,343 
133,910 
144,460 
150,500 


The  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  222,978/.  for  the  year 
1889,  and  the  expenditure  154,1012.  The  officials  numbered  2,110  in  thrj 
combined  Post  and  Telegraph  Department. 

The  telegraph  system  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  On 
December  31,  1889,  the  colony  had  4,891  miles  of  line  and  11,827  of 
wire.    In  the  year  1866  there  were  699  miles  of  line  and  1,390  of  wire. 

The  number  of  telegrams  despatched  was,  in  1889,  1,802,987,  of  which 
over  a  million  and  a  half  were  private  messages.  The  total  receipts  from 
telegrams  and  incidental  sources  amounted  to  106,4622.  The  working  ex- 
pense was  101,4332.  for  maintenance  of  lines  and  stations,  but  excluding 
the  Australian  cable  subsidy. 

The  telephone  is  very  generally  used,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Telegraph 
Department.  In  March  1890  there  were  1,484  miles  of  wire  laid,  2,402 
connections,  and  a  revenue  of  18,5812.  per  annum. 


Money  and  Credit.^ 

There  were,  in  the  year  1889,  six  banks  of  issue  doing  business  in  New 
Zealand.  Three  of  these  were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions,  having  a 
paid-up  capital  amounting  to  1,775,0002.,  and  reserves  amounting  to  about 
176,0002.  The  total  average  liabilities  for  the  year  of  all  six  banks  in 
respect  of  New  Zealand  transactions  were  12,486,7172.,  and  the  average 
assets  17,652,9152.  The  average  amount  on  deposit  was  11,528,4242.  The 
value  of  the  notes  in  circulation  of  these  banks  was  879,4402. 

The  post-office  and  private  savings-bank  business  has  been  progressive 
during  the  last  five  years : — 


Tears 

No.  of 
J^aTings 
Banlu 

No.  of 
Depositors 

Amounts 
Deposited 

£ 
1,792,384 
1,653,250 
1,728,059 
1,974,043 
1,883,034 

Amounts 
Withdrawn 

Amounts  on 

Depi>£>it  at  End 

of  Year 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

263 
278 
290 
295 
302 

85,769 

91,296 

97,496 

103,046 

110,666 

1,658,814 
1,750,307 
1,546,194 
1,794,832 
1,829,478 

2,142,726 
2,133,780 
2,407,776 
2.691,693 
2,858,644 

*  Sec  also  under  FiXAXCE. 
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Agent' General  in  London. — Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.CJ)£.G.;  Seer§* 
tary,  Walter  Kennaway. 

Attached  to  New  Zealand  are  the  following  islands : — 

Chatham  Islands,  43°  60'  S..  177°  W.,  GOOmlles  E.of  New  Zealand.  Area 
875  square  miles ;  population  (1886)  394 ;  64,000  sheep,  670  cattle. 

Auokland  Islands,  51°  S.,  166°  E.,  300  miles  S.  of  Stewart  Island.  Area 
of  largest  about  400  square  miles.    Uninhabited. 

Kermadeo  Islands,  36°  8.,  178°  30'  W.,  500  miles  NNB.  of  New  Zealand^ 
Area  20  square  miles. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Annual  Statistical  Register  and  Blue  Book. 

Annual  Reports  in  Mining. 

Census  of  New  Zxialand,  taken  on  the  28th  of  March,  1886.    FoL   Wellington,  18S7. 

Handbook  for  New  Zealand.  By  James  Hector,  C.M.G.,  F.B.S.,  4th  edition.  Wellington. 
1886. 

Official  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1883. 

Bramnll  (H.),  the  Mineral  Besources  of  New  Zealand.  London,  1883. 

ffaf  (W.  D.),  Brighter  Britain ;  or,  Settler  and  Maori  in  Northern  New  Zealand.  8  Tols. 
London,  1882. 

Hoehstetter  (Fr.  von).  New  Zealand:  its  Physical  Geography,  Qeology,  and  Natural 
History.    SroK    4.    Loudon,  1868. 

Nichols  (J.  Kerry),  The  King  Country  ;  Explorations  in  New  Zealand.    London,  1884. 

Ruiden  (Cr.  W.),  Tlie  History  of  New  Zealand.    London,  l8Sb. 

Sfout  (Hon.  Sir  Robert),  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  New  Zealand,  1864-64.  Wellington,  1886^ 

Wakefield  (E.),  Now  Zealand  after  Fifty  Years.    1  vol.    1889. 

QTJEEHSLAirD. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  Queensland  was 
established  December  10, 1859,  on  its  separation  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes  is  rested 
in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses — ^the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  former  consists  of  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  iSie  Crown  for  life.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
comprises  seventy-two  members,  returned  from  sixty  electoral 
districts,  for  Hye  years,  elected  by  ballot,  a  six  months'  residence 
qualifying  every  cwiult  male  for  the  franchise.  Owners  of  free- 
hold estate  of  the  clear  value  of  lOOZ.,  or  of  house  property  of 
10^.  annual  value,  or  leasehold  of  \0l.  annual  rent,  or  holders  of 
pastoral  lease  or  Hcence  from  the  Crown,  have  the  right  of  a  vote 
in  any  district  in  which  such  property  may  be  situated.  At  the 
end  of  1889  there  were  73,967  registered  electors. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

Governor  of  Queensland, — General  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.L,  <kc.;  1862,  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India  ;  1870,  Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council ; 
1878,  Member  of  Council  of  India  in  London ;  1883-88, 
Governor  of  Jamaica ;  appointed  Governor  of  Queensland 
December  1888. 
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The  Goyemor  is  commander-iB-chief  of  the  troops,  and  alao 
bears  the  title  of  vice-admiraL  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  per 
annum.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority  he  is  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  eight  ministers,  consisting  of  the 
following  members : — 

JVmnier,  Chk^  Seoretaryy  Attorney 'Oeiherdl,  and  Vice-Pre$ident  Execu 
iite  ^inciMni.— Sir  Samuel  W.  Griffith,  Q.C.,  K.G.M.G. 

Mimgterfor  La/nA$  and  AgricuUwre, — Hon.  S.  Cowley. 

Minitterfor  BaUwayt  and  Pogtmatter-  General. — Hon.  T.  Unmack. 

Seereta/ry  for  Minet  and  Minieterfor  PubUe  Instruetion. — ^Hon.  W.  0. 
Hodgkinson. 

&lonial  Seeretary  cmd  8eereta/ry  for  Pvhlio  Worhs.^-lloiL  H.  Tozer. 

SeUtntor- General, — Hon.  T.  J.  Byrnes. 

WUkaut  Portfolio.— non,  H.  Wilson,  M.L.O. 

Cblanial  Treoivrer.'^Sir  T.  Mcnwraitb,  K.C  Jf  .O. 

Each  of  the  ministers  who  hold  a  portfolio  has  a  salary  of  1,0007.  per 
annum.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Ezecative  Council  receives  300Z.  per 
annnm.    They  are  jointly  and  individually  responsible  for  their  acts. 

Queensland  is  divided  into  28  municipalities,  7  shires,  and  106 
divisions.  The  mnnicipalities  (often  of  considerable  area)  have  lo<»l 
government  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  England.  The 
largest  mnnictpality  as  regards  population  is  Brisbfuie. 

Area  and  FopulatioiL 

Queensland  comprises  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
Australian  continent,  including  the  adJEioent  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  territory  is 
of  an  estimated  area  of  668,497  English  square  miles,  with  a 
seaboard  of  2,250  miles.  The  colony  formed,  under  the  name  of 
Moreton  Bay,  a  part  of  New  South  Wales  until  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  colony,  with  the  name  of  Queensland,  by  an  order 
of  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  which  took  effect  on  December  10, 
1859,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  Governor,  Sir  G.  Bowen. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  colony  was  by  convicts  sent  from  Great 
Britain,  the  earliest  of  them  arriving  in  1825.  In  1842  the  country  was- 
thrown  open  to  free  settlers.  The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as- 
follows : — 


Yon 

Popnlation 

Increase  per  cent, 
per  annum 

1  Tears 

1 

Population 

Increase  per  cent. 
per  annum 

1846 
1856 
1861 
1871 

2,257 

18,544 

34,367 

125,146 

72 
17 
26 

1881 
1886 
1888 
1890 

213,525 
322,85.H 
387,463 
406,658 

7-0 

100 

6-6 

4-9 

On  May  1, 1886,  there  were  190,344  males,  132,509  females.  The  total 
numbers  in  1886  included  10,500  Chinese  (of  whom  only  56  were  females), 
principally  engaged  in  the  gold  mines ;  and  10,165  '  Polynesians,*  9,178  of 
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whom  were  males.  No  return  is  made  of  the  aborigines,  bat  police  reports 
estimate  their  number  at  about  12,000. 

At  the  census  of  1886  it  was  found  that  55,890  persons  were  directly 
occupied  with  agriculture,  51,489  in  industry,  19.790  in  commeroe,  7,040  in 
professions,  and  171,163  were  classed  as  domestic  (wives,  children,  ser- 
vants, &c.). 

The  bulk  of  the  population  are  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
Austiulian  colonies,  there  being,  at  the  census  of  1886,47,830  only  of  other 
nationalities.  Of  the  total  population  38  per  cent,  were  bom  in  Queens- 
land, 20  per  cent,  in  England,  6  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  13  per  cent,  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for 
1885-89 :— 


Years 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Total  Births 

11,672 
12,582 
13,513 
14,247 
14,401 

niegitimate 

Deathg 

6,235 
6,575 
5,166 
5.529 
6,182 

Marriages 

Exoeasof  Births 

476 
500 
607 
688 
674 

2,842 
2,785 
2,914 
3.254 
3,123 

8,830 

9,797 

10,699 

10.993 

8,269 

The  immigmtion  and  emigration  have  been  as  follows  during  the  five 
years  1885-89 :— 


Years 

Immigration 

Emigration 

Total 

Chinese 

Polynesian 

Total 

22,768 
20,911 
16,414 
23,059 
24,680 

Ghiaese 

Polynfittao 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

34,334 
34,101 
32,393 
34,864 
35,606 

679 
501 
307 
45 
282 

1,929 
1,595 
2,079 
2,328 
2,039 

1,238 

1,223 

821 

873 

696 

1,903 
2.783 
2,120 
1,386 
1,228 

The  city  of  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, had  a  mimicipal  population  of  32,567  on  May  1, 1886,  but  on  the  same 
date  73,649  persons  were  located  within  a  five-milo  Kvdius.  The  three 
next  largest  towns  of  the  colony  arc  Rockhampton,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  13,212 ;  Marj-borough,  with  12,000 ;  Townsville,  with  11,454 ; 
and  Ipswich,  with  9,675  inhabitants,  in  1888. 


Eeligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church.  Previous  to  1861  valuable  grants  of  land 
had  been  made  to  the  principal  religious  denominations,  which  they 
still  retain,  free  of  taxation.  The  following  are  the  proportions  the  various 
religious  denominations  bore  to  the  total  population  at  the  last  census 
taken  in  1886:— Church  of  England,  34-99;  Church  of  Rome,  23*87  ; 
Presbyterians,  11*70;  othei  Protestant  Churches  by  statute,  20*14;  other 
religions,  7-94. 
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Instmotion. 

Bdncation  is  by  statute  compulsory,  but  no  steps  hare  been  taken  to 
enforce  the  law.  There  were  eight  grammar  or  middle-class  schools,  with 
45  teachers  and  742  pupils,  in  1889.  These  receiye  Government  grants 
under  certain  conditions.  In  1889  there  were  684  public  elementary 
schools,  with  1,497  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  40,472 
papils.  There  were  besides  130  private  schools,  with  457  teachers,  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  7,809,  in  1889.  Education  in  the  State  schools 
is  free,  the  expenditure  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
year  1889  being  224,975Z.  At  the  census  of  1886,  29*44  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  could  not  read  or  write,  and  in  1886,  5*62  per  cent,  persons 
married  signed  by  marks. 

Jastioe  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court,  district  courts,  and  police 
magistrates  assisted  by  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  total  numbei:  of  persons 
convicted  of  serious  offences  in  1889  was  256.  At  the  penal  establishment 
.St.  Helena,  there  were  262  persons  in  December  1889.  There  are  17  gaols, 
with  342  male  and  63  female  prisoners  at  the  same  date.  The  total  police 
force,  including  native  troopers,  was  920. 

Pauperism. 

There  are  many  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony,  partly  supported 
by  Government.  There  is  a  Board  of  outdoor  relief  in  Brisbane,  which 
assisted  8,295  persons  in  1889  with  an  expenditure  of  1,716/. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Queensland  during  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1890  ^  : — 


- 

1885-86 

2,868,295 
3,090,160 

1886-87 

1887  88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

2,807,699 
3,263,584 

3,177,518 
3,368,883 

3,614,652 
3,497,806 

3,211,795 
3,695,775 

^  Financial  years  ending  30th  June: 

The  following  were  the  chief  sources  from  which  revenue  vr&s 
received  during  1889-90  :  —  Customs,  1,209,586/.  ;  excise, 
37,198^.  ;  stamp  duty,  133,984/. ;  licences,  56,899/.  From 
land — Rent,  pastoral  occupations,  318,440/. ;  other  rents  and  sale 
of  land,  276,700/.  From  railways,  776,060/.  From  posts  and 
telegraphs,  216,219/. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  during  1889-90  were  as 
under  : — ^Interest  on  public  debt,  1,099,402/. ;  endowments  to 
municipalities,  92,120/.  ;  endowments  to  divisional  boards, 
186,921/.  ;  public  instruction,  240,660/. ;  colonial  treasurer's 
department,  169,010/.;   secretary  of  public  lands  departmenti 
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132,01  U. ;  cost  of  working  rsdlways,  '618,798^. ;  posts  and 
telegraphs  department,  316,771/.  Tlie  total  expenditure  from 
loans  resulting  on  public  works  was  1,549,3882.,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  items  : — On  immigration,  93,756^. ; 
on  electric  telegraphs,  23,9642. ;  on  railways,  1,073,3232.  ;  on 
harbours  and  rivers,  137,5922. 

The  estimated  reyenue  for  1890-91  is  8,609,000^.,  and  the  estimated 
expenditure  3,602^0022.  The  estimated  value  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
colony  in  1889,  as  taken  for  purposes  of  assessment  under  the  several  Acts 
for  providing  Local  Government,  was  61,793,7772.  This  does  not  include 
lands  leased  for  pastoral  purposes,  the  lessees'  interest  in  which  has  been 
capitalised  for  assessment  purposes  at  4,180,4192.,  nor  unoccupied  Crown 
lands,  nor  lands  the  property  of  local  bodies,  churches,  or  reserves  for 
public  purposes. 

•  The  public  debt  of  the  colony  amounted,  on  June  30,  1890,  to  the  sam 
of  28,105,6842. 

Defence. 

The  defence  of  the  colony  was  provided  for  by  an  Act  passed  in  1884, 
by  which,  in  addition  to  fully  paid  militia  and  volunteer  corps  to  be  iu;tin- 
tained  and  assisted  by  the  Government,  every  man  (with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions) between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  is  liable  for  military  service 
under  this  Act.  The  Government  have  organised  a  drilled  force  of  4,600 
men,  about  140  of  whom  are  fully  paid  regulars  ;  some  2,500  militia,  paid 
for  each  day's  drill ;  the  rest  volunteers,  assisted  with  uniform,  &c.  Naval 
defences  are  provided  for  with  two  gunboats,  a  torpedo  boat,  and  a  picket- 
boat  and  six  corps  of  naval  reserve  and  naval  artillery.  In  addition,  some 
of  the  tugs  built  for  the  harbour  service  are  fitted  with  a  bow  gun  for 
service  if  required. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  9,919,692  acres,  or  but  little  more  than 
2  per  cent.,  have  been  alienated  by  the  Government  up  to  December  31, 
1889,  yielding  a  return  of  6,272,9912.  Under  a  Land  Act  passed  in  1884, 
a  maximum  of  1,280  acres  of  agricultural  land  can  be  selected  on  a  lease 
for  50  years,  and  a  maximum  of  20,000  acres  of  pastoral  land  for  30  years. 
The  agricultural  land  can  afterwardfi  be  secured  in  fee  simple  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  in  return  for  certain  payments.  In  both  cases  there 
are  numerous  conditions  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  Act,  and  in  the 
rules  framed  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 

About  one-half  the  area  of  the  colony  is  natural  forest,  though  little  has 
been  done  hitherto  to  develop  the  forestry  of  the  colony.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  area  is  leased  in  squatting  runs  for  pastoral  purposes,  amounting 
to  289,706,747  acres ;  the  number  of  runs  was  6,647.  The  live  stock  in 
1889  numbered  352,364  horses,  4,872,416  cattle,  14,470,096  sheep,  and 
80,730  pigs.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1889  was  247,073  acre-s 
and  of  this  232,643  acres  were  under  crop.  The  leading  grain  crop  is  maize. 
The  growth  of  sugar-cane  has  in  recent  years  been  successful,  though  the 
want  of  labour  hinders  its  development ;  in  1889  there  were  49,741  acre> 
under  this  crop;  of  this  the  produce  of  29,438  acres  yielded  40,169  tou.«% 
of  sugar.     . 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  colony,  the  produce  of  which 
amounted  to  265,507  tons  in  1889,  valued  at  121,1182.  Gold-fields  were  dis- 
covered in  1858,  the  produce  of  which  amounted  to  212,783  ounces  for  the 
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year  1883,  307,804  for  1884,  310,941  for  1886,  340,998  for  1886,  425,923  for 
1887,  481,643  for  1888, 739,103  for  1889,  making  a  total  of  6,827,888  ounces 
to  the  end  of  the  latter  year,  which  at  32.  lOt.  per  oz.  »  23,897,6082.  Tin, 
copper,  and  lead  are  slIbo  mined  to  some  extent,  the  quantity  and  value 
of  these  minerals  raised  in  the  year  1889  being — 

Tin        .        .        .      3,033  tons.        .     156,4062. 

Copper  .        .        .      1,079    „    .        .      12,0002. 

Silver  and  lead     .      1,014    „    .        .      61,5002. 

Commerce. 

A  very  large  number  of  articles  are  subject  to  tarifis ;  the 
total  customs  duties  collected  in  1889  amounted  to  1,344,472Z., 
being  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 

Tlie  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Queensland,  in 
the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889,  is  given  in  the  following 
table :— 


Yean 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1 
1885 
1886 
1887 

6,422,490 
6,103,227 
6,821,611 

£ 
5,243,404 
4,933,970 
6,453,945 

1888 
1889 

£ 
6,646,738 
6,052,562 

£ 
6,126,362 
7,736,309 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Queensland  is  chiefly  with  the 
other  Australasian  colonies,  and,  next  to  them,  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  leading  exports  are  gold,  2,754,3822.  ;  wool, 
2,680,1342.  ;  sugar,  443,6682.  ;  hides  and  skins,  127,900?. ;  tin, 
198,1322. ;  and  preserved  meat,  83,1682.  in  1889.  The  leading  im- 
ports are  textiles  and  apparel,  1,302,544?. ;  metal  goods,  906,1992. ; 
liquors,  405,8592.  ;  provisions,  grain,  and  flour,  666,426?.  in 
1889. 

The  following  table  gives,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  retnms,  the 
value  of  the  trade,  exclusive  of  gold,  with  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the  five 
years  1885  to  1889 :— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

£ 

1,698,026 

2,745,264 

1889 

Exports  from 
Queensland 

Imports  of 
British  pro- 
duce . 

£ 
1,648,225 

2,442,624 

£ 
1,279,617 

2,219,660 

£ 
1,489,460 

2,096,278 

£ 
1,889,217 

2,362,408 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Queensland  to  the  United  King- 
dom are  wool,  the  value  of  which  was  1,386,702^.  in  1885, 1, 077,701  ^.  in 
1886, 1,214,644;.  in  1887, 1,447,849/.  in  1888,  1,575,0292.  in  1889  ;  preserved 
meat,  of  the  value  of  40,679/.  in  1885,  only  8/.  in  1886,  24,466/.  in  1887, 454/. 
in  1888,  and  4,568/.  in  1889;  shell,  64,463/. ;  tin,  34,811/. ;  tallow,  23,624/. 
in  1889.    Among  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  Queensland  in  the 
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year  1889,  the  chief  were  apparel  and  haberdaahery,  of  the  value  of 
289,774^ ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  418,856/. ;  cottons, 
of  the  value  of  202,8142. ;  and  woollens,  of  the  value  of  130,048/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1889,  760  vessels  of  606,780  tons  entered,  and  773  of  494^229  tons 
cleared,  the  ports  of  the  colony ;  of  the  former,  89  of  109,006  tons  were 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  629  of  326,775  tons  from  the  Australasian 
colonies ;  and  of  the  latter,  24  of  53,453  tons  were  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  596  of  365,358  tons  from  the  Australasian  colonies.  Vessels 
entering  and  clearing  more  than  one  port  on  the  same  voyage  are  only 
counted  at  one  port  of  arrival  and  departure.  There  were  registered  in  the 
colony  32  ocean  steamers  of  20,932  tons,  33  harbour  steamers  of  2,924 
tons,  and  58  river  steamers  of  1,995  tons. 

Internal  Commnnications. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  2,064  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in 
the  colony,  and  571  miles  more  in  course  of  construction  or  authorised. 
The  railways  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction on  opened  lines  up  to  the  end  of  1889  has  been  13,332,046/. 
The  revenue  from  railways  during  1889  was  796,344/.,  and  the  expenditure 
in  working  them  594,619/.  The  total  expenditure  to  December  31,  18St>, 
has  been  15,371,420/. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  colony  in  the  year  1889  carried  13,070,083  letters, 
10,937,339  newspapers,  and  1,914,495  packets.  There  were  834  post  and 
receiving  offices  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1889.  The  post-office  revenue 
was  133,469/.,  and  the  expenditure  209,404/. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  In  the  colony  9,456  miles  of  telegraph 
lines,  and  16,981  miles  of  wire,  with  343  stations.  The  number  of  messages 
sent  was  1,433,398  in  the  year  1889,  and  136,464  received  from  places  out- 
side the  colony.  The  receipts  of  the  Department  during  that  year  were 
93,297/.,  and  the  working  expenses  1 17,570/. 

Banks. 

There  are  twelve  banks  established  in  Queen.sland,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1889 : — Notes  in  circulation,  665,435/. ; 
deposits,  10,182,388/.;  total  liabilities,  10,966,144/.;  coin  and  bullion, 
2,191,898/.;  advances,  17,491,377/.;  landed  property,  685,513/. ;  total  asseiN 
20,670,619/.  There  is  a  Government  savings  bank  with  126  branches.  On 
January  1,  1890,  there  were  43,875  depositors,  with  1,597,784/.  to  their 
credit. 

Agent- General  for  Queemland  in  Great  Britain* — ^Sir  James  Garrick, 
K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.     Secretary. —ChBxlc^  Shortt  Dicken. 

Books  of  Beferenctt. 

rcnaus  of  the  ('olony  of  Queciirfarnl,  taken  on  the  3nl  April.  1W<1.    Fol.    nrislxine.  IS-'*^. 
t^uecndaud  :  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  from  the  Hegistnir-CJcueral  on  ^*ital  St.«»tibt.«.«. 
Tol.    Brisbane,  1H9U. 

Bonviek  (James),  The  Reaonrccs  of  Queensland.    London,  1880. 

LumholtM  (Carl),  Among  Cannibals.    Loudon,  1K89. 

l*ugh"$  Queensland  Almanac,  Court  Guide,  (Gazetteer,  &c.    Annual    Brisbane,  j 

Rath  (Henry  Ling),  A  Report  on  tlie  Sufrar  Industry  of  Qucentdand.    Brisbaue,  1880.  ' 

Statistical  Beglater  of  Quceaaland,  AnnuaL    Britbauc.  ^-^  , 
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SOXTTH  ATJSTBALIA. 

Constitution  and  GoYemment 

Founded  in  1836  (Act  95  Will.  lY.),  the  present  Constitution  of 
South  Australia  bears  date  October  27, 1 856.  It  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  The  Parliament  con- 
sists of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  former 
is  composed  of  twenty-four  members.  Every  three  years  the  eight 
members  whose  names  are  first  on  the  roll  retire,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  by  two  new  members  elected  from  each  of  the  four 
districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  for  this  purpose.  The 
executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve  this  body.  The  qualifications 
of  an  elector  to  the  Legislative  Council  are  that  he  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  have  been  on  the  electoral  roll  six  months, 
besides  having  a  freehold  of  50^.  value,  or  a  leasehold  of  20^. 
annual  value,  or  occupying  a  dwelling-house  of  251.  annual  value. 
The  qualification  for  a  member  of  Council  is  merely  that  he  must 
be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  natural- bom  or  naturalised  subject,  and 
a  resident  in  the  province  for  three  years.  The  President  of  the 
Council  is  elected  by  the  members. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty-four  members,  elected 
for  three  years.  The  qualifications  for  an  elector  are  that  of 
having  been  on  the  electoral  roll  for  six  months,  and  of  having 
arrived  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  the  qualifications  for  a 
member  are  the  same.  There  were  70,963  registered  electors  in 
1889.  Judges  and  ministers  of  religion  are  ineligible  for  election 
as  members.  The  election  of  members  of  both  Houses  takes 
place  by  ballot. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  six  responsible 
ministers. 

Governor  of  South  AiistraUa. — Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  P.C.» 
G.C.M.G.  Appointed  December,  1888.  Assumed  the  Government  April  11> 
1889. 

The  Grovemor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces,  marine  and  military,  has  a  salary  of  6,0002.  per  annum.  The  ministry 
is  divided  into  six  departments,  presided  over  by  the  following  members : — 

Chief  Secretcury.— Ron.  Sir  J.  C.  Kray,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

AtUrrney-GenmL — Hon.  B.  Homburg,  M.P. 

Treatwrer  and  Premier. — Hon.  T.  Playf  ord„  M.P. 

CawKniMiioner  of  Crown  Lands. — Hon.  W.  Copley,  M.L.C. 

Commisnoner  of  Publie  IFbr*#.— Hon.  W.  B.  Rounsevell,  M.P. 

Mimieter  of  JSdtteation.^Uon.  D.  Bews,.M.P. 
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The  Ministers  have  a  salary  of  1,000/.  per  annum  each, 
jointly  and  individually  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  all  ti 
acts,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Local  Government. 

The  settled  part  of  the  colony  is  divided  into  counties, 
mnnicipalities,  and  district  councils,  the  last  being  the  most  im 
it  gives  the  powers  of  a  municipality,  the  ratepayers  having  th( 
levying  rates,  &c.,  and  applying  the  funds  for  road-making 
There  are  38  counties,  blocks  of  country  thrown  open  for  i 
purposes.  There  are  4  extensive  pastoral  districts — the  eastei 
northern,  and  north-eastern.  There  are  33  municipalities  and 
councils.  The  northern  territory  is  presided  over  by  a  residei 
by  a  small  staff. 

Area  and  FopulatioiL 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  colony,  according  to  the  st 
k  5  WilL  IV.  cap.  95,  were  fixed  between  132°  and  141°  E.  Ic 
eastern  and  western  boimdaries,  the  26°  of  S.  lat.  for  the  noit 
and  for  the  south  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  boundaries  of  the  < 
subsequently  extended,  under  the  authority  of  Royal  Letters  Ps 
July  6,  1863,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  territory  lying  north wai 
latitude  and  between  the  129th  and  138th  degrees  of  East  long 
total  area  of  the  colony  is  calculated  to  amount  to  903,690  £n£ 
miles. 

South  Australia  wais  first  colonised  in  1836  by  emigrants  i 
Britain,  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  called  the 
tralian  Colonisation  Association,  which  in  1835  obtained  a  grsxi 
Imperial  Government  of  the  lands  of  the  colony.  The  oond 
that  the  land  should  not  be  sold  at  less  than  1/.  per  acre  ;  that  1 
arising  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  should  be  appropriated  t< 
gration  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  construction  of  roai 
and  other  public  works  (which  provisions  have  been  strictly 
that  the  control  of  the  company's  affairs  should  be  vested  i 
commissioners  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colon 
Governor  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

The  population  at  various  censuses  has  been  :— > 


- 

Population 

Yearly 
Increase 
per  Cent. 

- 

FDpnIation 

1844 
1855 
1866 

17,366 

85,821 
163,452 

22-5 
70 

1871 
1881 

185,626 
279,865 

Of  the  total  population  in  1881,  3,451  belonged  to  th 
territory. 

On  December  31,  1889,  the  population  was  estimated  al 
167,441  males,  157,048  females.  There  is  only  1  person  to  abo 
miles.  The  population  of  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  the  coloa^,  a 
is  about  125,000. 

The  enumerations  here  given,  except  the  two  last,  did  not  i 
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aboriginal  population.  The  number  of  aborigines  living  in  settled  dis- 
tricts was  found  to  be  3,369,  namely,  1,833  males  and  1,536  females,  at 
the  census  of  March  26,  1876.  In  1881  the  number  of  aborigines  was 
stated  to  be  6,346—3,478  males,  2,868  females.  Of  the  population  in 
1881,  2,734  were  Chinese  (adult  males). 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  nmrriages  for 
fiTe  years : — 


- 

Births 

Marriagt!s 

Deaths 

Excess  of 
Births 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

12,046 
11,177 
10,831 
10,510 
10,318 

2,447 
1,976 
1,977 
2,084 
2,062 

3,987 
4,234 
3,944 
3,759 
3,501 

8,059 
6,943 
6,887 
6J51 
6,817 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  immigrants  and  emigrants  by  sea 
only  for  five  years,  and  the  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  ; — 


Immigrants  . 
Emigrants     . 

1885 

'     1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

14,500 
20,596 

17,623 
25,231 

15,468 
17,667 

12,637 
12,750 

9,230 
8,736 

-6,096 

-7,608 

-2,199 

-113 

+  494 

Beligion. 

The  aggregate  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  colony  in  1888 
was  1,014.  At  the  census  of  1881  the  number  belonging  to  the  leading 
denominations  were  as  follows : — Church  of  England,  76,000 ;  Roman 
Catholic,  42,928 ;  Wesleyans,  42,103 ;  Lutherans,  19,617 ;  Presbyterians, 
17,917;  Baptists,  14,000;  Methodists,  10,790;  Bible  Christians,  10,500; 
Congregationalists,  9,908 ;  Jews,  702.  No  aid  from  the  State  is  given  for 
religious  purposes. 

InstraotioB. 

Public  instmction  is  under  charge  of  the  Educational  Department. 
Teachers  are  paid  partly  by  fees  and  partly  by  Government  grants,  public 
lands  being  set  apart  for  educational  purposes.  Education  is  compulsory 
ap  to  a  certain  standard.  Government  grants  exhibitions  and  scholarships, 
canylDg  the  holders  to  higher  schools  and  universities.  In  1889  there  were 
247  public  schools  and  293  provisional  schools ;  the  number  of  children 
under  instruction  during  1889  being  44,576.  There  is  a  training  college 
for  teachers.  The  University  of  Adelaide  was  founded  in  1872.  The  univer- 
sity is  authorised  to  grant  degrees  in  arts,  law,  music,  medicines,  and  science. 
Its  endowment  amounts  to  6O,00OZ.  and  50,000  acres  of  land.  There  are 
feveral  denominational  colleges.  There  were  302  private  schools,  with  13,647 
pn^,  in  1889. 
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JTnstiee  and  Crime. 

There  is  one  enpreme  court,  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  a  court  of  inaol- 
vency,  66  local  courts  and  police  magistrates'  courts.  There  are  circuit 
courts  held  at  several  places.  In  1886  there  were  121  convictions  for 
felonies  and  misdemeanours,  102  in  1887, 91  in  1888,  and  78  in  1889.  The 
total  number  of  white  persons  in  prison  for  felony  at  the  end  of  1889  vras 
126  males  and  7  females. 

Defence. 

The  colony  possesses  an  eflScient  militia  and  volunteer  force,  the  former 
consisting  of  1,573  men  of  all  ranks,  and  the  latter  of  1,041,  or  a  total 
military  force,  including  the  head-quarter  staff  and  a  permanent  force  of 
artillery — 46  strong— of  2,660  men.  For  purposes  of  naval  defence  a  war- 
vessel  of  the  latest  design  and  construction  is  stationed  off  the  chief  port 
of  the  colony,  which  is  defended  by  two  well-armed  forts. 

Finance. 

The  total  annual  revenue  and  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the 
colony  of  South  Australia  for  each  of  the  live  financial  years  ending  June 
30,  from  1886  to  1890,  were  as  follows :— 


Years 
ending  June  30 

Revenne 

Expenditure 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

£ 

2,279,038 
1,869,942 
2,354,743 
2,302,494 
2,478,981 

£ 
2,383,289 
2,165,245 
2,345,931 
2,273,203 
2,404,179 

The  revenue  for  1890-91  is  estimated  at  2,621,897Z.,  and  expenditure 
2,553,3027. 

The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  customs 
duties,  inland  revenue,  posts  and  telegraphs,  railways,  and  territorial 
receipts,  while  the  main  portion  of  the  expenditure  is  on  account  of  public 
works,  railways,  and  interest  on  public  debt.  The  total  revenue  averages 
71.  \6s.  per  head,  of  which  customs  and  other  sources  of  taxation  contii- 
bute  21.  Is.  About  one-third  of  the  expenditure  is  for  administrative 
charges,  comprising  salaries  of  judges,  &c.,  civil  establishments,  defences* 
police,  gaols,  and  prisons. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony,  dating  from  1852,  amounted,  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1889,  to  20,435,600^.  Three-fourths  of  the  public  debt  has  been 
spent  on  railways,  water-works,  and  telegraphs,  the  net  earnings  of  which 
exceed  the  interest  payable.  The  railways  show  a  profit  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  real  property  of  the  colony  in  1886  was  valued  at  50,000,0002..  and 
personal  property  at  20,000,0002.  ^^.^ 
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ProdnotioiL  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  (578,361,600  acres),  9,572,868  acres  were  alienated  at 
the  end  of  1889.  The  total  land  enclosed  amounts  to  25,385,817  acres,  of 
which  2,864,877  acres  were  under  cultivation  in  1889-90.  Of  this  1,842,961 
acres  were  under  wheat.  329,643  under  hay.  7,437  under  orchards,  7,352 
viDcrards,  and  591,432  fallow.  The  gross  produce  of  wheat  in  1879-80  was 
1  U60,964  bushels,  in  1884-85, 14,621,765  bushels,  and  in  1889-90, 14,677,358 
bushels.  In  1884,  473,636  gallons  of  wine  were  produced,  of  which  50,080 
imlloDS  were  exported ;  in  1889-90, 1,062,086  gallons  were  made,  and  180,135 
gallons  exported.  The  live  stock  in  1889  numbered— horses,  170,615; 
cdttle,  324,412 ;  sheep,  6,386,617.  In  1889,  of  the  total  area  166,117  square 
miles  were  held  under  pastoral  leases,  and  the  number  of  leases  was  1,195. 

The  mineral  wealth  as  yet  discovered  consists  chiefly  in  copper  and 
rilver.  The  value  of  the  copper  ore  produced  in  1889  was  82,355  Z. ;  and  of 
'  opper,  212,9332. ;  and  the  total  value  of  all  minerals  produced,  349,430/. ; 
in  1887  it  was  319,9542.;  1886,276,2802.;  1886,344,451/.;  1884,491,9502. 

In  1889  there  were  668  factories  in  the  colony,  employing  11,429 
people.  There  were  39  iron  and  brass  furnaces,  employing  1,742  people. 
and  33  manafactuiers  of  agricultural  implements  to  401  people. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  South  Australian  imports  and  exports,  in- 
dusive  of  bullion  and  specie,  from  and  to  various  countries,  in 
each  of  the  six  years  1884  to  1889,  was  as  follows  : — 


Ittrs     1        Imports 

Exports 

1    Years    |       Imports 

Exports 

1884 
1885 
1886 

£ 
6,749,363 
5,289,014 
4,852,750 

£ 
6,623,704 
6,417,145 
4,489,008 

i 

;    1887 
'    1888 
.    1889 

£ 
5,096.293 
5,413,6H8 
6,804,451 

£ 
6,330,780 
6,984,098 
7,269,365 

The  imports  into  the  colony  consist  of  numerous  articles  of 
general  consumption,  textile  manufactures,  and  British  colonial 
produce,  the  principal  article  being  drapery  goods.  Imports  are 
23^  4«.  4d  per  head,  and  exports  25Z.  14«.  per  head. 

The  principal  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  five  years  : — 


~ 

1885         1         1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Wool     , 
Wheat  . 

»     flour    . 
Copper  ore     . 

£ 

1,417,245 

1,576,873 

585,640 

128,893 

£ 

1,447,971 

82,134  ) 

544,476  { 

58,638 

1,955,207 

626,610 

53,709 

£ 
1,610,456 
5  1.492,146 
(     663,701 

72,600 

£ 

2,194,701 

236,898 

691,777 

82,355 

240,000  tons  of  bread  stuffs  were  exported  in  1889. 

Only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  trade  is  with  foreign  countries.  Of 
the  remainder,  on  an  average,  about  one-half  of  the  imports  are 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  other  half  from  the  other 
Australian  colonies.     Of  the  exports  about  two-thirda^o  to  the 
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United  Eingdom,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  to  the  Australian 
colonies. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  tho  commercial  intercourse  of  South 
Australia  with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  exclusive  of  gold,  for  the  six  years  from  1884  to  1889  : — 


Years 

Exports  from 

South  Australia  to 

the  United  King- 

dom 

Imports  of  Britifeh 

home  produce 

Into  South 

Australia 

1884 
1885 
1886 

3,262,394 
3,459,412 
2,487,032 

£ 
2,156,997 
2,237,626 
1,518,152 

Years 


I  1887 
1888 
18H0 


Exports  from 
South  Australia  to 
the  United  King, 
dom 


£ 
2,809,316 
3,096,982 
3,231.374 


Imports  of  Britiib 
home  produce   I 
into  South 
Australia      { 

£ 

1.488,220 
1,902,714 
1,618,740 


The  following  were  the  values  of  the  principfil  exports  to  and  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  values  being  shown  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns : — 


- 

1885 

1886          1         1887 

1888                   1689 

Exports 
Wool      . 
Wheat  &  flour 
Copper  ore     . 

£ 
1,513,485 
1,611,731 
90,226 

£ 
1,723,081 
69,669 
213,897 

£ 
1,547,941 
209,138 
156,440 

231,210 
176,631 
192,595 
128,359 
66,614 

1,442,202 

558,188 
45,081 

£ 
1,624,2>^8 
314,763 
69,835 

Imports 
Iron 

Apparel  &c.    . 
Oottons . 
Woollens 
Machinery     . 

387,070 
288,532 
252,582 
212,127 
131,719 

286,273 
185,072 
163,745 
131,301 
85,049 

305,678 
258,956 
240,902 
197,088 
74,617 

211,561 
242^37 
184,979 
165,985 
70.202  1 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

In  1889, 1,036  vessels  of  978,532  tons  entered  and  1,046  vessels  of  980,810 
tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony.  The  total  shipping  belonging  to  the 
colony  is  301  vessels  of  34,645  tons. 

Commiinioations.  ; 

The  colony  possesses  4,500  miles  of  made  roads.  It  had  1,756  miles  of 
railway  open  for  traffic  in  December  1889,  and  64  miles  of  lines  in  course 
of  construction.    The  railways  pay  5  per  cent,  profit  to  the  Government. 

There  were  5,502  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  in  operation  at  tb?  i 
end  of  1889,  with  11,677  miles  of  wire.  Inclusive  of  the  total  is  an  over-  I 
land  line  runninfj  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  a  distance  of  2.000  milet^,  ' 
in  connection  with  the  British  Australian  cable.  The  receipts  exceetl  the 
cost  of  the  department  after  paying  interest  on  moneys  borrowed  for  con-  ; 
struction.  Attached  to  the  telegraph  department,  telephone  exchanges 
have  been  established. 

In  1889  there  were  593  post  offices  in  the  colony;  and  daring  1889  there 
passed  through  them  16,388,607  letters,  913,122  packets,  and  9,085,7H 
newspapoxB. 
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Banks. 

There  are  10  banking  associations.  In  1889  their  total  liabilities  were 
7368,5281,  and  assets  11,189,1947.  The  average  note  circulation  was 
449,229/.,  and  deposits  6,822,5021. 

The  Savings  Bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  Gk>venmien1>  and  has  128  branches.  At  the  end  of  1889  there  were 
69,192  depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  1,923,292/. 

Affent' General  qf  South  Australia  in  Great  Britain.— 8\t  Arthur  Blyth, 
E.C.M.6.,  C3.     Assistant  Agent- General. — Samuel  Deering. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning 
South  Australia. 

Aaoiial  Statistical  Refd^tcr  and  Blue  Book. 

Census  of  South  Australia,  taken  on  the  3nl  April,  1881.  Sumxnanr  Tables.  FoL  Ade- 
Ude,188L 

South  Australia:  its  Histoiy,  Productions,  and  Natural  Resources,  by  J.  P.  Stow. 
Addaide;  188S. 

Bootkbg  ( Josiab),  Statlstica]  Skstoh  of  South  Australia.    Loudon,  1876. 

Fumiu  (B.  T.X  TheOonstitntiottal  History  of  South  Australia  during  twenty-one  years, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Settlement  in  1836  to  the  inauguration  of  Responsible  Gorem- 
aentinlttr.    London,  1886. 

Harau  (William),  South  Australia :  its  History,  Resources,  Productions,  and  Statistics.  8. 
Loudon,  1876. 

XeiHand  (S.),  The  Far  North  Ooontry.    Adelaide,  1887. 

Handbooks  for  Exhibitions— : 
Cotonial  and  Indian  Bxhibition  in  London,  1886,  by  J.  F.  ConigraTe.    Adelaide,  1886. 
Adelaide  Jubilee  IntematioDal  Exhibition,  1887,  by  H.  J.  Scott.    Adelaide,  1887. 
Centennial  IntemaUonal  Exhibition,  Kelboume,  1888,  by  H.  J.  Scott.    Adelaide,  1888 

TA8MAHIA. 

Constitntion  and  Ooyemment. 

The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  was  established  by  Act  18  Vict. 
Na  17,  supplemented  by  Act  34  Vict.  No.  42,  passed  in  1871,  and 
by  Act  49  Vict  No.  12,  passed  in  1885.  By  these  Acts  a 
I^egislatiTe  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly  are  constituted, 
called  the  Parliament  of  Tasmania.  The  Legislative  Ck>uncil  is 
composed  of  eighteen  members,  elected  by  ail  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  subjects  of  the  Crown  who  possess  either  a  freehold 
worth  20/.  a  year,  or  a  leasehold  of  80/.,  or  are  barristers  or 
sohcitors  on  roll  of  Supreme  Court,  medical  practitioners  duly 
qualified,  and  all  subjects  holding  a  commission  or  possessing  a 
degree.  Each  member  is  elected  for  six  years.  The  House  of 
Assembly  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  elected  by  all  whose 
names  appear  on  valuation  rolls  as  owners  or  occupiers  of  pro- 
perty, or  who  are  in  receipt  of  income  of  60/.  per  annum  (of 
which  30/.  must  have  been  received  during  last  six  months  before 
claim  to  vote  is  sent  in),  and  who  have  continuously  resided  in 
Tasmania  for  over  12  months.  The  Assembly  is  elected  for  five 
years.  The  number  of  electors  for  the  Legislative  Council  in 
1889  was  6,420,  or  4*31  of  the  total  population,  and  for  the 
House  of  AswmUy  26,054.  or  17*50  of  the  total  population.  The 
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legislative  authority  vests  in  both  Houses,  while  the  executive 
is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Governor. — Sir  Robert  G.  C.  Hamilton,  K.C.B.     Appointed 
January  1887. 

The  Governor  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops 
in  the  colony ;  he  has  a  salary  of  6,000Z.  per  annum.  He  is  aided  in  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  consisting 
of  four  members,  as  follows : — 

Premier  and  Ckirf Secretary. — Hon.  Philip  Oakley  Fysh. 

Treasurer,— VLon.  Bolton  Stafford  Bird. 

Attorney- General. — Hon.  Andrew  Inglis  Clark. 

Minieter  qf  Lands  and  Works. — Hon.  Alfred  Pillinger. 

Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary  of  9002.  per  annum.  The  position  of 
Premier  has  a  salary  of  2002.  per  annum  attached  in  addition.  The  minis- 
ters must  have  a  scat  in  either  of  the  two  Houses. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  first  penal  settlement  was  formed  in  Tasmania  in 
1804  ;  and  till  1813  it  was  merely  a  place  of  transportation  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  New  South  Wales,  of  which  colony  it 
was  a  dependency  until  1825.     Transportation  ceased  in  1853. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  26,215  square  miles,  or 
about  16,778,000  acres,  of  which  16,571,500  acres  form  the  area 
of  Tasmania  Proper,  the  rest  constituting  that  of  a  niunber  of 
small  islands,  in  two  main  groups,  the  north-east  and  north- 
west.    The  colony  is  di\dded  into  eighteen  counties. 

The  population  has  increased  as  follows  : — 


- 

Population 

50,216 
70,130 
89,977 

Increase  per  Ct. 
per  Annum 

- 

Population 

Increase  per  Ct. 
per  Ajmom 

1841 
1851 
1861 

3-96 
2-8 

1871 
1881 
1889 

99,328 
115,705 
151,480 

115 
1-43 
3-75 

At  the  census  of  1881  there  were  61,162  males  and  64,543  females. 
On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  population  on  December  31,  1869,  the 
average  density  is  5*78  persons  to  a  square  mile.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1881,  79,991  were  natives  of  Tasmania,  28,243  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  3,987  natives  of  other  Australasian  colonies,  844  Chinese,  782 
German.  In  1881  there  were  17,744  males  and  17,134  females  married, 
40,364  males  and  34,429  females  unmarried,  2,378  males  and  2,974  females 
widowed,  5  males  and  6  females  divorced,  and  71  males  unspecified.  The 
aborigines  of  Tasmania  are  entirely  extinct. 

Of  the  population  in  1881,  2,320  were  returned  as  professional,  68,962 
domestic  (including  wives,  children,  and  dependents),  3,884  commercial, 
19,408  agricultural.  14,484  industrial. 

The  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  six  years  have  boea  as  follows : — 
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- 

Births 

1        Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess  of  Births 

1884 

4,578 

1,003 

1,990 

2,588 

1885 

4.637 

1,054 

2,036 

2,601 

'        1886 

4,627 

985 

1.976 

2,651 

1       1887 

4,736 

939 

2,161 

2,575 

1888 

4,777 

951 

2,036 

2,741 

1889 

4,767 

967 

2,098 

2,659 

Of  the  total  births  in  1889, 191,  or  4*01  per  cent.,  were  illegitimate. 
The  number  of  immigrants  and  of  emigrants  was  as  follows  in  each  of 
the  six  years  from  1884  to  1889  ;— 


• 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887       1       1888 

1889 

Immigrants 
I  Emigrants 

14,257 
12,524 

14,822 
14,173 

15,399 
14,630 

14,980 
12,288 

18,866 
17,936 

23,443 
20,771 

The  direct  movement  of  population  is  mainly  between  the  Australian 
colonies  (chiefly  Victoria)  and  Tasmania. 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Uobart,  was  21,118  in  1881,  and  of 
Lannceston  12,752. 

Beligion. 

The  (Government  contributes  1,286^.  annually  for  various  religions  pur- 
poses. On  January  1,  1889,  it  is  estimated  that  there  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  80,906  of  the  population:  Roman  Catholics  32,689, 
Wesleyan  Methodists  10,952,  Presbyterians  13,816,  Independents  5,999, 
Jews  348,  Baptists  1,424,  Friends  121,  other  sects  4,226. 

InstructioiL 

There  are  16  superior  schools  or  colleges  in  the  colony,  with  (1890)  an 
average  attendance  of  1,297 ;  229  public  elementary  schools,  with  17,948 
scholars  on  roll ;  and  88  private  schools,  with  3,542  scholars.  Education  is 
compulsory.  There  were  also  696  children  attending  ragged  schools.  Two 
technical  schools  were  started  in  1888  at  Hobart  and  Launceston.  The 
higher  education  is  under  a  university,  who  hold  examinations  and  g^rant 
degrees,  being  at  present  merely  an  examining  body.  Elementary  educa- 
tion is  under  the  control  of  a  director  working  under  a  ministerial  head. 
There  are  several  valuable  scholarships  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
schools.  At  the  census  of  1881  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  unable 
to  read  and  write  was  31,080,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  total  cost  to  Government  of  education  in  1889-90  was  40,8082. 
There  are  37  public  libraries  and  mechanics'  institutes,  with  54,206  volumes. 
There  are  4  daily,  5  weekly,  and  9  monthly  journals. 

JTustice  and  Crime. 

Therein  a  Supreme  Court,  courts  of  petty,  general,  and  quarter  sessions, 
the  latter  presided  over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  assisted  by  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  that  came  before  all  the  criminal 
courts  in  1889  was  6,224  males  and  904  females;    of  these^  4»370  males 
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and  752  females  were  smamarily  convicted,  mostly  for  fraud ;  and  94  males 
and  11  females  committed  for  trial.  Before  the  Supreme  Courts  and  ses- 
sions courts  42  persons  were  convicted.  The  total  police  force  is  311. 
There  were  2  gaols,  with  167  male  and  32  female  inmates,  at  end  of  1889. 

Pauperism. 

Besides  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions,  there  are  two  establish- 
ments for  paupers,  with  541  male  and  193  female  inmates  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1889,  the  daily  average  number  of  persons  maintained  during  the 
year  being  604  males  and  202  females.  The  total  expenditure  during  the 
year  was  11,6532.,  mainly  contributed  by  the  colonial  Government.  Daring 
the  year  outdoor  relief  was  administered  to  1,141  people. 

Bevenue  and  Expenditure. 

Of  the  total  yearly  revenue  for  1889,  62  per  cent,  was 
derived  from  taxation,  chiefly  customs ;  22  per  cent,  from 
railways,  postal,  telegraph,  and  other  public  services  ;  and  the 
remainder  principally  from  the  rental  and  sale  of  Crown  lands. 
Of  the  expenditure  35  per  cent,  is  for  special  public  works, 
31  per  cent,  for  interest,  10  per  cent,  for  general  purposes, 
and  6  per  cent,  for  religion,  science,  and  education.  In  1889 
10,369/.  was  spent  in  defence.  The  subjoined  statement  shows 
the  total  general  revenue  and  expenditure  during  each  of  the 
five  years  from  1885  to  1889  :— 


- 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Bevenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 
671,412 
686,698 

£ 
668,924 
584,756 

£ 
594,976 
668,759 

£ 
640,068 
709,486 

£ 

678,909 
681,674 

Not  included  in  the  above  receipts  and  disbursements  are 
certain  sums  raised  and  expended  for  ^redemption  of  loans,' 
under  the  name  of  '  Territorial  Revenue.' 

The  revenue  for  1890  is  estimated  at  736,516^.,  and  expendi- 
ture 702,760^. ;  for  1891,  revenue  808,346^.,  and  expenditure 
793,206/. 

The  total  imperial  expenditure  in  1889  was  18,675^.,  mainly 
by  the  War  Office. 

The  public  debt  of  Tasmania  amounted,  December  31, 1889,  to  5,019,050/. ; 
the  debt,  except  1,000,000^.  at  3  J  per  cent.,  consists  principally  of  4  per  cent, 
debentures,  redeemable  from  1876  to  1920,  and  the  whole  was  raised  for  the 
construction  of  public  works.  The  interest  on  the  amount  realised  on  the 
last  4  per  cent,  loan  floated  was  equivalent  to  3*63  per  cent,  at  par.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  loans  expenditure  up  to  December  31,  1889  : — 
Public  works  :  railways,  1,869,926^.,  or  40*77  per  cent. ;  telegraphs,  97,1 60Z., 
or  213  per  cent.;  roads,  bridges,  jetties,  &c,,  1,345,048Z.,  or  29*48  per 
cent.;  public  buildings,  620,063Z.,  or  11-40  per  cent. ;  defences,  111,391Z.. 
or  2-44  per  cent. ;  other  public  works,  109,241Z.,  or  2*3?  per  cent— total 
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public  works,  4,042,819/.,  or  88-61  per  cent. ;  other  public  services,  519,591/., 
or  11-39  per  ceDt. — total,  4,562,410/.,  or  100  percent.;  balance  of  loans, 
raised  chiefly  for  railways  now  being  constructed,  497,692/. 

The  total  local  revenue  for  1889  was  174,342/.,  and  expenditure  179,554/. 


Defence. 

The  volunteer  defence  force  of  the  colony  numbers  some  2,002  officers 
and  men,  and  is  composed  of  two  rifle  regiments,  engineers,  artillery,  cadets 
corps,  and  auxiliary  force,all  under  jurisdiction  of  commandants  stationed 
at  Uobart  and  Launceston.  Included  in  the  above  is  a  small  permanent 
force,  stationed  at  Hobart,  of  25  men  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  barracks 
and  batteries  in  order  and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  force.  There  is 
a  staff  for  the  instruction  of  the  other  branches  of  the  volunteer  system, 
inclading  the  coimtry  rifle  clubs  scattered  throughout  the  island. 

There  are  four  batteries  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  one  on  the  Tamar. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  16,778,000  acres.  At  the  end  of  1888 
24,.W7  persons  were  directly  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1889  there  were 
488,354  acres  under  cultivation.  Of  the  total  area,  4,647,988  acres  have 
been  sold  or  granted  to  settlers  by  the  Crown  up  to  the  end  of  1889 ;  while 
630,482  acre^  have  been  leased  as  sheep  runs.  The  total  area  under  crops 
in  1889-90 was  189,959  acres;  under  grasses,  190,317  acres;  fallow, 26,13J  ; 
10,397  acres  were  devoted  to  horticulture.  The  following  ta-ble  shows  the 
acreage  and  produce  of  the  chief  crops  for  five  years : — 


Wheat,  acres  . 
„      bushels 
„      bushelii  per  acre 
Oats,  acres 
„     bushels  . 
„     bushels  per  acre 
Potatoes,  acres 
„       tons 
I,        tons  per  acre 
Hay,  acres 
„     tons 
„     tons  per  acre . 


1886 
30,266 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1800 

35,322 

40,498 

40,657 

49,055 

524,348 

632,573 

675,069 

819,497 

766,639 

. 

17-32 

17-91 

16-42 

2015 

1543 

29,247 

21,607 

21,169 

33,834 

40,169 

784,326 

560,622 

385,196 

946,354 

1,148,935 

26-82 

25-94 

18-19 

27-97 

28-60 

11,073 

16,084 

16,394 

13-653 

17,016 

53,621 

75,773 

42,526 

66,721 

72,275 

4-83 

4-71 

2-59 

4-88 

4-25 

41,963 

47,269 

44.562 

52,521 

50,913 

51,872 

50,178 

50,901 

68,290 

73,869 

1-24 

106 

114 

111 

1-45 

Under  the  head  of  horticulture  536  acres  were  sown  with  hops  in  1889, 
yielding  685,031  lbs.  of  hops.  The  yield  of  apples  was  503,013  bushels 
Fruit  culture  is  of  great  importance ;  large  quantities  of  fruit  are 
exported. 

There  were  in  the  colony  29,778  horses,  150,004  head  of  cattle,  1,551,429 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  58,632  pigs,  on  March  31,  1890. 

The  soil  of  the  colony  is  rich  in  iron  ore,  tin,  and  galena,  and  there  are 
large  beds  of  coal.  The  total  number  of  gold-mining  leases  in  force  at  the 
end  of  1889  was  376 ;  of  tin-mining  leases,  879 ;  coal,  34 ;  silver,  321. 
Oold  to  the  amount  of  32,332  oz.,  valued  at  119,303/.,  was  raised  in 
i889.    Owing  to  cessation  of  alluvial  working  the  total  number  of  persona 
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employed  in  gold-mining  has  decreased  from  2,060  in  1879  to  1,128  in  1SS9. 
The  total  value  of  tin  ore  produced  in  1 889  was  3I7;i44^  The  total  value 
of  the  tin  exported  up  to  the  end  of  1889  was  4,711,424^.  The  total  number 
of  men  employed  in  coal-mining  in  1889  was  134,  output  40,300  tons,  valaed 
at  13,5502. 

Commeroe. 

There  are  heavy  customs  duties,  those  levied  in  1889  amount- 
ing to  309,762^.,  or  over  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Tasmania,  including  bullion  and 
specie,  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  ^ve  years  1885  to  1889  : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1883         1         1889 

Total  imports 
Total  exports 

£ 

1,757,486 
1,313,693 

£ 
1,756,667 
1,331,540 

£ 
1,596,817 
1,449,371 

£ 
1,610,664 
1,333,865 

£ 
1,611,035 
1,459,867 

The  exports  are  chiefly  wool,  gold,  tin,  timber,  fruit  and  jam, 
hops,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  bark.  The  following  are  the  values 
of  the  more  important  of  these  for  the  five  years  from  1885  to 
1889  :— 


Year 

Wool 

Gold 

Tin 

Timber  and 
Bark 

Hops 

Pmit, 
Green  and 
PreserreJ 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

260.480 
310,934 
415,425 
306,930 
283,237 

£ 
141,319 
104,402 
140,584 
127,562 
123,486 

£ 
357,587 
363,364 
407,857 
426,326 
345,407 

128f657 
116,959 
98,309 
133,027 
150,409 

£ 
27,661 
14,557 
13,696 
13,802 
23,115 

164.986 
148,696 
129,901  . 
120,494  1 
128,822  ! 
1 

The  imports  are  mainly  textiles — 473,797^.  in  1889 ;  art  and  mechanical 
productions,  333,216Z. ;  food  and  drinks,  372,887Z. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  at  the  port  of  Launccston  in  1889  were 
▼alued  at  870,570^.,  and  Hobart,  740,465/.  Exports  from  Launceston, 
1,044,890/. ;  from  Hobart,  414.967/. 

The  following  gives,  according  to  Tasmanian  returns,  a  synopsLs  of  the 
general  direction  of  trade  during  the  years  1888  and  1889  :— 


Country 

Impon 

s  from 
1K89 

Exports  to 

1888 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom     . 

485,391 

517,681 

221,347 

251,835 

Victoria  .... 

834,200 

773.917 

696,321 

717.290 

New  South  Wales  . 

166,410 

192.759 

459,S53 

431,711 

Other  British  colonies     . 

103,485 

90.857 

56,344 

68,975 

Foreign  countries   . 
Total      . 

21,178 

35,821 

— 

16 

1,610,664 

1,611,035 

1,333,805 

1,459,857 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  the  trade  in  respect  of  anj 
one  country,  the  custom  still  prevailing  to  refer  all  exports  to  the  port  to- 
which  the  vessel  has  cleared  for,  and  imports  to  the  last  port  of  clearance. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  true  extent  of  inter-colonial  trside  in  itself  does 
not  greatly  exceed  26  per  cent,  of  the  v^hole,  the  balance  being  principally 
trade  with  England. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Tasmania  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  Tasmania  direct,  iu  1884-89  was 
as  follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


;  Exports  from  Tasmania, 
i  Imports  of  British  pro- 
i      duce    .... 


371,773 
523,232 


1886 


1887 


£  £ 

304,493  248,409 

155,480;559,661 


£ 
290,795 

425,338 


1888 


£  £ 

239,272  319,792 


482,330 


490,530 


The  staple  articles  of  export  from  Tasmania  to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
minerals  and  wool.  The  value  amounted  to  256,533^.  in  1885,  to  214,2152.  in 
1886,  to  274,6492.  in  1887,  to  201,4312.  in  1888,  to  280,0482.  in  1889.  In  1884 
tin  of  the  value  of  19,2032.  was  exported  to  Great  Britain ;  in  1886,  3,7472. ; 
in  1887,  1,0152. ;  in  1888,  11,2522. ;  in  1889,  10,587/.  The  principal  imports 
from  Qreat  Britain  are  apparel  and  haberdashery,  of  the  value  of  82,6312. 
in  1889;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  57,4212.;  cottons,  41,8122.;  woollens, 
46,8522. 

SMppiBg  and  Havig^tion. 

In  1889,  842  vessels  of  458,247  tons  entered  (42  of  87,236  belonging  to 
the  United  Kingdom),  and  819  of  453,999  tons  (46  of  90,654  tons  belonging 
to  the  United  Kingdom)  cleared  Tasmanian  ports.  Of  the  former  297  of 
248,397  tons  cleared,  and  of  the  latter  333  of  261,454  tons  entered  Hobart ; 
the  remainder  falling  to  Launceston.  The  number  of  registered  vessels 
belonging  to  Tasmania  in  1889  was  211  of  17,127  tons,  42  of  which  were 
steamers  of  8,822  tons. 


Internal  Commnnications. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  open  for  traffic  374J  miles  of  railway 
completed,  consisting  of  a  main  line  connecting  the  two  principal  ports,, 
Hobart  and  Launceston,  and  a  line  connecting  Ltiunceston  and  Fonnby ; 
and  lines,  98  miles  in  length,  were  in  course  of  construction  in  1890. 

Tasmania  has  a  telegraph  system,  belonging  to  the  Government,  through 
all  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony.  At  the  end  of  1889  the  number  of 
xzules  of  line  in  operation  was  1,980,  and  2,590  miles  of  wire  ;  the  number 
of  stations  178.  The  number  of  telegraphic  messages  sent  was  280,659 
in  the  year  1889.  On  May  1,  1869,  telegraphic  communication  was  esta- 
blished T^th  the  continent  of  Australia  by  a  submarine  cable,  which  carried 
77,526  messages  in  1889.  There  are  also  346  miles  of  telephone  wire,  with 
exchanges  at  New  Norfolk,  Hobart,  and  Launceston.  The  revenue  of  the 
Government  telegraph  and  telephone  system  was  15,2092.,  and  the  expen- 
diture 17,0522.,  in  the  year  1889. 

The  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1889  was 
4,703,334;  of  packets,  661,706;  of  newsi)apers,  5,424,657;  and  post-cards, 
110,905.   The  Post  Office  revenue  in  1889  was  39,6362.,  and  the  expenditure 
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44,283/.    There  were  293  post-offices  in  1889,  502  officers,  2,868  miles  of 
post  roads,  and  826,510  miles  tnivelled. 

Agent- General  in  London. — Hon.  E.  N,  C.  Braddon. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Annual  Statistical  Ilepistcr  and  Blno  Book.    Official  Record,  1800. 

Census  of  Taainania,  1881.    Hobart,  1883. 

Tasmania  :  Progress  of  the  Colonv,  1871-80.    Hohart,  1882. 

Fcnion  (Jamea),  Hlstorj-  of  Tasmania.    Hobart,  1884. 

Jnst  (T.  C),  Tasmatiiana :  a  Description  of  the  Islaud  and  its  TlesourccD.  Launccston,  1879. 

Lloyd  (G«o.  Thomas),  Tliirty-threc  Years  in  Tasmania  aud  Victoria.  8.    London,  1862. 


VICTOEIA. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Constitution  of  Victoria  was  established  by  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  colony  in  1854,  to  which  the  assent  of 
the  Crown  was  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  by  the 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  18  <k  19  Vict.  cap.  55.  The 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers : 
the  Legislative  Council,  composed  of  forty-eight  members,  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of  ninety-five  members  (1889). 
According  to  an  Act  which  came  into  force  in  1881  members  of  the 
former  must  be  in  the  possession  of  an  estate  of  the  annual  value 
of  100^.  ;  and  electors  must  be  in  the  possession  or  occupancy  of 
property  of  the  rateable  value  of  lOl.  per  annum  if  derived  from 
freehold,  or  of  261,  if  derived  from  leasehold  or  the  occupation  of 
rented  property.  No  electoral  property  quaHiication  is  required 
for  graduates  of  British  universities,  matriculated  students  of  the 
Melbourne  University,  ministers  of  religion  of  any  denomination, 
certificated  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  medical  practitioners,  and 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  About  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  must  retire  every  two  years.  The 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  require  no  property  qualifi- 
cation^  and  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage,  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  Clergymen  of  any  religious  denomination 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  seats  in  either  the  Legislative  Council  or 
the  Legislative  Assembly. 

In  1889-90  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  was  151,856  ;  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  253,589.  Of  the  former  all  but 
1,077,  and  of  the  latter  all  but  34,631,  are  ratepayers. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

Governor, — The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  Appointed 
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Governor  of  Victoria  1889;  assumed  the  government  November  28, 
1889. 

The  Governor,  who  is  likewise  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  colonial 
troops,  has  a  salary  of  10,0002.  a  year.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he 
is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  ten  ministers,  composed  as  follows : — 

Premier  and  Treaturer. — Hon.  James  Monro. 

Attorney- General  arid  MitiUter  of  Ilailways, — Hon.  William  Shiels. 

Chief  Seeretaryj  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Ciutoins,  and  Minister  of 
Public  Bealth.--Bon.  G.  D.  Langridge. 

Minister  of  Lands  <md  Agriculture. — Hon.  Allan  McLean. 

Minister  if  Mines^^^Hon.  A.  R.  Outtrim. 

Minister  if  Defence  and  JPublic  Instruction. — Hon.  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir 
F.  T.  Sargood,  K.C.M.G. 

Minister  ef  Public  Works.— Ron.  J.  H.  Wheeler. 

Minister  if  Justice. — Hon.  J.  M.  Davies. 

Postmaster- General. — Hon.  J.  Gavan  Duffy. 

Minieter  of  Water  Supply. — Hon.  George  Graham. 

PifrtfoHos  without  Ojice. — Hon.  Simon  Fraser,  M.L.C. ;  Hon.  C.  J. 
Ham,  MX.O. ;  Hon.  F.  Stuart,  M.L.A.;  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock.  M.L.A. 

The  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary  have  each  a  salary  of  2,000Z.,  and  the 
other  ministers  from  1,4002.  to  1,6002.  At  least  four  out  of  the  ten  minis- 
ters must  be  members  of  either  the  liCgislative  Council  or  the  Assembly. 

Local  Government. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  the  colony  is  divided  into  urban 
and  rural  municipalities.  The  former,  called  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs* 
ought  not  to  be  of  a  greater  area  than  nine  square  miles,  and  in  being 
constituted  must  contain  at  least  300  householders.  The  latter,  called 
shires,  are  portions  of  coxmtry,  of  undefined  extent,  containing  rateable 
property  capable  of  yielding  a  revenue  of  6002.  In  1889  there  were  59 
urban  and  130  rural  municipalities,  all  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  colony  being  included  within  their  limits.  Every 
ratepayer  has  one  or  more  votes,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  rates. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  colony,  first  settled  in  1835,  formed  for  a  time  a  portion 
of  New  South  Wales,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Fort  Phillip 
district.  It  was  erected  in  1851 — ^by  Imperial  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 13  <fe  14  Vict.  cap.  59 — into  a  separate  colony,  and  called 
Victoria.  The  colony  has  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles,  or 
56,245,760  acres,  about  -^  part  of  the  whole  area  of  Australia. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  37  counties,  varying  in  area  from  920 
to  5,933  square  miles. 

The  growth  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  censuses  of 
successive  periods,  and  by  the  estimated  population  on  December 
31, 1889,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  ;— 
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Date  of  Enumeration 

Males            Females 

Total 

Annual  Hate 

of  Increase 

percent. 

November  8, 1836  . 
March  2, 1846 
March  29, 1857       . 
April  7.  1861    , 
April  2, 1871   . 
Aprils,  1881   . 
December  31,  1889 » 
June  30, 1890'. 

186 
20,184 
264,334 
328,651 
401,050 
452,083 
693,798 
599,545 

38 
12,696 
146,432 
211,671 
330,478 
410,263 
524,230 
531,702 

224 

32,879 

410,766 

640,322 

731,528 

862,346 

1,118,028 

1,131,247 

14-57 
116- 
7-5 
3-6 
1-7 
30 

*  Estimate. 

The  average  density  of  the  population  is  12*7  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  or  one  person  to  every  50  acres. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  population  of  Victoria, 
according  to  the  census  taken  on  April  3,  1881 : — 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Population,    exclusive   of   Chinese 
and  aborigines      .... 

Chinese 

Aborigines        ..... 

Total      . 

439,754 

11,869 

460 

409,684 
259 
320 

849^438 

12,128 

780 

452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  number 
of  the  Chinese  and  aborigines. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  census  96  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
British  subjects  by  birth ;  native  Victorians  numbered  499,199,  or  58  per 
cent,  of  the  population;  natives  of  the  Australian  colonies,  39,861;  of 
England  and  Wales,  147,453 ;  of  Ireland,  86,733 ;  of  Scotland,  48,153. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1881,  108,919  were  directly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture; in  pastoral  pursuits,  13,731;  commercial,  23,559 ;  mining,  36,066; 
in  *  entertaining  or  clothing,'  41,712;  contractors,  artisans,  and  mechanics, 
46,883;  domestic  servants,  24,723;  'public  business,'  9,901. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  Victoria  live  in  towni?. 
At  the  end  of  1889  it  was  estimated  that  the  town  population  numbered 
654,580,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,118,028. 

Inclusive  of  the  suburbs  the  estimated  populations  of  the  principal 
towns  were  as  follow  in  1 889  :■— Melbourne,  445,220,  or  two-fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  colony;  Ballarat,  42,647 ;  Sandhurst,  36,630;  Geelong, 
21,380 ;  Castlemaine,  9^20. 

The  following  are  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  colony  for 
each  of  the  five  years  from  1884  to  1889  :— 


Year 

Total 

Births 

Ulcgitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

^rplusof 
Births 

1885 
1886 
1887      ' 
1888 
1889 

29,975 
30,824 
33,043 
34,503 
36,369 

1,308 
1,465 
1,680 
1,658 
1,809 

14,360 
14.952 
16,005 
16,287 
19,392 

Digitiz 

7,395 
7,737 

7,768 
8,946 

15,615 
16,872 
17,038 
18,216 
16,967 
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In  the  37  years  from  1838  to  the  end  of  1874,  more  than  167,000  immi- 
grants received  assistance  from  the  public  funds  for  defraying  their  passage 
to  the  colony;  but  since  1874  State-assisted  immigration  has  ceas^.  No 
account  is  taken  of  migration  overland  across  the  borders,  but  the  recorded 
immigration  into  and  emigration  from  the  colony  of  Victoria  by  sea  were 
as  follow  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 : — 


Year 

Immigration  (by  sea) 

Emigration  (by  sea) 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

76,976 
93,404 
U0,147 
102.032 
84,582 

61,994 
68,102 
68,121 
60,229 
68,418 

Of  the  immigrants  in  1889,  56,163  were  males  and  28,419  were  females; 
and  of  the  emigrants  46,679  were  males  and  21,739  females.  The  excess 
of  immigrants  over  emigrants  in  1889  was  16,164,  of  which  10,287  was  due 
to  immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  5,868  from  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  and  9  from  foreign  countries. 

BeligioiL 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  Victoria,  and  no  State  assistance  has  been 
given  to  religion  since  1875.  Prior  to  that  period  a  sum  of  50,000^  had 
been  set  apart  annually  out  of  the  general  revenue  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Victoria,  and  this  amount  had  been  distributed 
proportionately  amongst  the  various  denominations.  At  the  date  of  the 
last  census  about  73  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  Protestants.  24  per 
cent,  were  Soman  Catholics,  and  a  half  per  cent,  were  Jews.  The  following 
were  the  estimated  numbers  of  each  of  the  principal  divisions  in  1889  : — 
Episcopalians,  398,761;  Presbyterians,  169,714;  Methodists,  138,748; 
other  Protestants,  84,592 ;  Boman  Catholics,  260,404  ;  Jews,  6,642  ;  Bud- 
dhists, Confucians,  kc,  10,710;  others  (including  unspecified),  35,829. 


InrtructioiL 

Educational  establishments  in  Victoria  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.  the 
University  with  its  three  aflUiated  colleges.  State  schools  (primary), 
technical  schools  or  colleges,  and  private  schools.  The  Melbourne  Uni- 
vefsity  was  established  under  a  special  Act  of  the  Victorian  Legislature 
(1858),  and  the  building  was  opened  on  October  3,  1855.  The  Act,  which 
was  amended  in  1880,  provides  for  its  endowment  by  the  payment  of 
9,000/.  armually  out  of  the  general  revenue ;  but,  besides  this  sum,  an 
addition  1 1  endowment  of  7,500/,  is  now  annually  voted  by  Parliament, 
making  a  total  endowment  of  16,5(X)/.  It  is  both  an  examining  and  a 
teaching  body,  and  in  1859  received  a  royal  charter  empowering  it  to 
grant  d«'grees  in  all  Faculties  except  Divinity. 

Affiliated  to  the  University  are  three  collcp^cs — Trinity,  Ormond,  and 
Qaeen  s — in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and 
Wesleyan  Churches  respectively.  From  the  opening  of  the  University 
to  the  end  of  1889,  2,908  students  matriculated,  and  1,238  direct  degrees 
were  conferred.    In  1889  the  students  who  matriculated^umbesed  189, 
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the  direct  graduates  nombered  130,  and  there  were  537  students  attending 
lectures. 

Public  instruction  is  strictly  secular;  it  is  compulsory  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  free  for  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction.  In  1889  there 
were  2,063  State  schools,  with  4,586  teachers,  a  total  enrolment  of  250,429 
scholars,  and  average  attendance  130,859,  or  about  62  per  cent,  of  the 
numbers  on  the  roll.  About  96  percent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  living 
in  the  colony  are  being  educated,  78  per  cent,  at  the  State  schools. 
Amongst  persons  aged  15  years  and  upwards  at  the  census  of  1881,  92|  per 
cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write,  and  only  3^  per  cent,  were  entirely 
illiterate.  In  1889-90  the  total  cost  of  public  instruction,  exclusive  of 
expenditure  on  buildings,  was  687,651i.  Although  the  education  given  by 
the  State  is  strictly  primary,  eleven  exhibitions — of  the  yearly  value  of  36Z. 
each,  and  tenable  for  six  years,  and  200  scholarships— of  the  annual  value 
of  10^.,  tenable  for  three  years — are  awarded  to  the  ablest  scholars,  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  education  at  the  private  grammar  schools 
and  at  the  University.  Secondary  education  is  entirely  under  the  control 
either  of  private  persons  or  proprietary  bodies,  usually  connected  with  some 
religious  denomination.  There  were  in  1889  782  private  schools  Jin 
Victoria,  with  1,967  teachers,  and  attended  by  40,181  scholars.  These 
numbers  include  195  schools,  G33  teachers,  and  22,076  scholars  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  the  members  of  which  do  not 
as  a  rule  avail  themselves  of  the  free  education  afforded  by  the  State. 

The  technical  schools  and  other  educational  establishments  embrace 
four  Schools  of  Mines,  ten  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  a  *  Working  Man's  College.* 

The  public  library  of  Melbourne  has  about  250,000  volumes.  The  lead- 
ing towns  have  either  a  public  library  or  a  Mechanics'  Institut-e.  On  Jan. 
1,  1889,  they  numbered  378.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries, 
exclusive  of  Melbourne,  was  about  436,000. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne  judges. 
There  are  courts  of  general  and  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  courts  of 
insolvency,  courts  of  mines,  and  courts  of  licensing.  The  following  are 
the  criminal  statistics  for  jSve  years  : — 


- 

1886 

1886              188T 

1888 

1889       1 

Taken  into  custody 
Summarily  convicted     . 
Committed  for  trial 
Sentenced 

28,855 

18,413 

768 

444 

32,011 

20,202 

756 

492 

34,473 

21,622 

820 

506 

87,809 

23,307 

873 

657 

37,321 

23.298 

1,023 

680 

There  are  9  prisons  in  Victoria,  besides  police  gaols.  At  the  end  of  1889 
there  were  confined  in  these  prisons  720  males  and  341  females,  of  whom 
214  males  and  53  females  had  been  convicted  of  felony. 
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Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  each  of  the 
fire  financial  years  ended  June  30,  from  1886  to  1890,  were  as 
follow: — 


Year  ended 
JunedU 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Hereoae 


£ 
6,416,406 
6,733,826 
7,607,598 
8,676,990 
8,611,105 


Expend!  txure 


£ 
6,613,540 
6,661,261 
7,287,161 
7,919,202 
9,750,204 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  revenue  and  ex. 
penditure  under  the  principal  heads  during  1889-90,  the  figures 
being  approximate  : — 

REVENtrE  AND  EXPENDTTUBB,  1889-90. 


Heads  ol  Bevenue 


TaxatUm:--- 
Customs,  dnties,  &c.    . 
Excise 
Land  tax 
Duties    on  estates  of 

deceased  persons     . 
Daty  on  bank  notes    . 
Stamp  dnty* 
Business  licences 
i  Tonnage,  dues,  &c. 

Total  taxation   . 

Bailways     . 
Post  and  telegraphs'   . 
Crown  lands 
Other  sources 


Total, 


Amonnt 


£ 

2,668,011 
137,337 
121,606 

400,148 
32,173 

230.000 
20,647 
29,789 


Heads  of  Expenditure       I     Amount 


3,629,711 

3,134,066 
516,186 
679,784 
651,358 


8,511,105 


Interest  and  expenses 
I      of  debt    . 
I  Redemption  of  loans 
,  Bailways  (working  ex 
penses)   . 

Other  public  works 

Post  and  telegraphs 

Crown  lands,  &c. 
i  Public  instruction,  sci 
I      ence,  &c. 
i  Charitable  institutions, 
j      &c.  . 

j  Judicial  and  legal 
I  Police  and  gaols 
t  Customs,  harbours,  &c. 

Mining 

Defences    . 

Other  expenditure 


Total. 


1,548,996 
276,100 

2,537,844 

1,568,683 

613,796 

."^53,962 

802,308 

298,406 
254,572 
341,730 
140,242 
138,154 
214,642 
670,770 


9,750,204 


*  Estimated. 


The  revenue  for  1890-91  is  estimated  at  8,631, 346Z.,  and  expenditure 
at  9,030,000?. ;  and  there  was  expected  to  be  a  credit  balance  of  67,092/., 
to  be' caixied  forward  to  the  next  year.  .     *u     i    *   *  w 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation,  as  shown  m  the  last  table,  viz. 
3,629,71U,  was  equivalent  to  a  proportion  of  3Z.  is.  Ud.  per  head  of 
population. 
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Victoria  has  a  debt,  incurred  in  the  constmction  of  public  works, 
which  amounted,  at  June  80, 1B90,  to  41,377,693^.  Of  this  sum,  82,422,816^ 
was  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  railways,  6,313,954Z.  for  waterworks. 
1,105,5572.  for  State  school  buildings,  and  1,535,3662.  for  other  public 
works.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  varied  from  3J  to  6  per 
cent.,  and  averages  a  small  fraction  over  4  per  cent. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  the  rateable  property  of  the  colony  in 
1889  was  187,568,5112.,  and  the  annual  value  12,931,5262. 

Befence. 

The  land  forces  of  Victoria  at  the  end  of  1888  comprised  an  establish- 
ment of  5,439  men  of  all  arms,  of  whom  315  were  officers,  234  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  4,890  rank  and  file.  The  rifles  and  carbines  in  the 
possession  of  the  land  forces  number  5,869.  The  number  of  garrison  and 
field  guns  in  possession  of  the  land  forces  is  132. 

The  Victorian  fleet  consists  of  the  flag-ship  Nelton^  which  carries  two 
7-in.  116-pr.  Woolwich  guns ;  eighteen  45-cwt.  64-pr.  shunt  gn^ns,  and  two 
Catling  guns ;  the  armoured  turret-ship  Cerberus,  which  carries  four  lO-in. 
18-ton  muzzle-loading  guns,  and  six  1-in.  Nordenfeldt  guns ;  the  steel  gun- 
boat Victoria,  which  carries  one  10-in.  25-ton  breedi-loading  gun,  two 
13-pr .breech-loading  guns,  and  two  l-in.  Nordenfeldt  guns ;  the  steel  gun- 
boat Albert,  which  carries  one  8-in.  11^-ton  breech-loading  gun,  one  6-in. 
3-ton  breech -loading  gun,  two  9-pr.  breech-loading  guns,  and  two  Norden- 
feldt guns ;  the  toip^o  boat  ChUdera  (first  class),  which  carries,  besides 
Whitehead  torpedoes,  two  Hotchkiss  guns ;  the  torp>edo  boats  Nepean  and 
Lonsdale  (second  class),  for  Whitehead  torpedoes;  the  torpedo  wooden 
steam  launch  Commissioner^  the  Customs  and  the  Harbour  Trust  steamers 
Batman,  Fawkner,  and  Oamtet,  each  of  which  carries  one  6-in.  breech- 
loading  gun,  and  one  new  pattern  Gatling  gun  ;  the  wooden  torpedo-boat 
Gordon,  which  carries  one  1-in.  Nordenfeldt  gun  and  five  torpedoes ;  the 
steel  Custom  steamer  Lady  Loch,  which  carries  one  6-in.  breech-loading 
gun  and  two  1-in.  Nordenfeldt  guns;  and  the  wooden  steam  launch  Custovi 
No.  1,  fitted  with  torpedoes. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Victoria  about  22,492.300  acres  are  either  alienated 
or  in  process  of  alienation.  Of  the  remainder  only  about  8,850,000  acres 
are  at  present  suitable  for  agriculture ;  16,000,000  acres  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses ;  State  forests,  timber  and  water  reserves,  over  4,230,000  acres ; 
auriferous  land.  1,100,000  acres ;  and  roads,  1,320,000.  . 

The  total  number  of  cultivated  holdings  in  1889  was  36,497. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas  under  the  principal  crops  and  the 
produce  of  each  for  five  years : — 
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Total 

Tcan 

AreaCul- 
tivated 

Wheat 

Oata 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Acres 

Acres 

Boshels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bashels 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

ltt»6 

M06 

;i,020 

9,170 

216 

4,692 

74 

1,303 

42-6 

163 

421 

442 

1887 

2,417 

1,062 

12,100 

185-7 

4,256 

37 

828 

50 

170-6 

445 

483 

]»» 

S,576 

1,233 

13,328 

199 

4,562 

41 

956 

48 

198 

441-8 

624 

im 

S,564 

1,217 

8,647 

197-5 

2,804 

83-4 

1,131 

43 

131 

411 

308 

im 

2,627 

l,lf9 

11,496 

236 

6,646 

90-7 

1,831 

47 

157 

451-5 

666 

The  paxxlnce  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  has  been : 


Yean 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Malting 

Other 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Bushels 

8-99 

11-49 

10-81 

710 

9-75 

Bushels 
21-72 
22-91 
22-92 
14-20 
23-87 

Bashels 
16-56 
19-66 
20-93 

Bashels 
22-9 
29-78 
28-99 

Tons 
3-85 
3-41 
4-11 
304 
3-33 

Tons 
1-05 
1-09 
1-41 
0-76 
1-48 

13 
20 

^55 
•18 

la  addition  to  these,  green  forage  and  permanent  artificial  grasses 
eoTered  155,596  acres,  vines  covered  15,662  acres,  and  gardens  and  orchards 
occupied  an  extent  of  about  29,243  acres  in  1890. 

In  the  year  ended  March  1890  there  were  in  the  colony  329,335  horses, 
1,394,209  head  of  cattle,  10,882,231  sheep,  and  249,673  pigs. 

II.  Mining. 
The  subjoined  statement  gives,  from  oflScial  returns,  the  estimated 
quantities  of  g^old,  with  value,  obtained  in  Victoria  in  each  of  the  five 
years  from  1886  to  1889  :— 


YeazB 

Nninberof 
Ounces 

Approximate    , 
Value          1 

Years 

Namber  of 
Ounces 

Approximate 
Value 

1885 
1886 
1887 

735,218 
665,396 
617.751 

2,940,872 
2,661,584 
2,471,004 

1888 
1889 

625,026 
614,839 

2,500,104 
2,459,356 

The  total  qnantity  of  gold  raised  from  1851  to '1889  is  estimated  at 
66,250,797  oz.,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  225,003,192/.  The  estimated 
number  of  miners  at  work  on  the  gold-fields  at  the  end  of  1889  was  24,047, 
or  about  1,095  less  than  the  estimate  of  the  previous  year,  of  whom  3,879 
were  Chinese. 

II.  Manufactures. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories,  works.  Sec,  in  March  1890,  wa» 
3,305,  of  whieh  about  1,743  used  steam  or  gas  engines,  with  an  aggregate 
hoise-power  of  28,647 ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  59,181 ;  and 
the  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  and  plant  were  valued  at  15,793,810/.  The 
xnanuf  act  ares  are  almost  entirely  for  home  consumption. 
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Conmierce. 

There  are  heavy  tariffs  on  most  of  the  important  articles  o£ 
import,  the  total  customs  duties  collected  in  1889  amounting  to 
3,153,918Z.,  equal  to  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
imports.     During  1889  the  tariffs  were  much  increased. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria,  in- 
cluding bullion  and  specie,  in  each  of  the  five  yeari  from  1885  to 
1889,  was  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Total  Imports 

£ 

18,044,604 
18,530,575 
19,022,151 

Total  Exports 

Yeara 

Total  Im])orts 

Total  Exports 

£ 
13,853,703 
12,734.734 

I 

1885 
1886 
1887 

£ 
15.551,758 
11,795,321 
11,351,145 

1888 
1889 

£ 
23,972,134 
24,402,760 

The  value  of  the  trade  during  1888-89  between  Victoria  and 
the  principal  British  and  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  according  to  Victorian  returns  : — 


Country 

Imports 

therefrom, 

1888 

Exports 
thereto,  1888 

£ 

Imports 

therefrom, 

1880 

Exports 
thereto,  1889 

BritUh  CoutUriet  ;— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

10,851,667 

8,050,056 

11,414,682 

7,036,585 

Australian  colonies . 

8,561,938 

4,318,631 

8,605,643 

4,039,484 

India        .        •        .        . 

542,353 

310.946 

298,379 

•401,763 

Ceylon     .... 

51,898 

28,896 

77,313 

17,810 

Canada    .... 

79,979 

— 

21,994 

— 

Other  British  possessions 
Total  . 
Jfbrei0i  Couvtriet: — 

682,571 

• 

82,216 

815,334 

107,201 

20,770,406 

12,790,745 

21,233,345 

11,602,843 

Belgiam  •        •        .        . 

115,803 

393,448 

111,053 

597,641 

France     .... 

197,111 

96,038 

181,490 

133,513 

Germany .... 

391,992 

115,813 

606,673 

218,652 

Sweden  and  Norway 

450,678 

— 

512,165 

— 

Java      and      Philippine 

Islands 

231,457 

71,511 

249,637 

18,362 

China       .... 

598,520 

425 

444,529 

8 

United  States  . 

1,112,520 

361,380 

991,009 

153,563 

Others      .... 
Total  .       .        . 
All  countries    . 

103,647 

24,403 

72,859 

10,162 

3,201,728 

1,068,018 

3,169,416 

1,131,891 

23,972.134 

13,863,763 

24,402,760 

12,734,734 
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The  following  are  the  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
and  exported  in  1889  : — 


Imports 

Exports 

AcUcIea 

Value 

Articles 

Value 

Wool   .... 

£ 
3,595,149 

Gold  (inclusive  of  specie) 

£ 
2,280.326 

Woollen  and  woollen 

Wool   .... 

5,928,932 

piece  goods     . 

9r,9,'U2 

Live  stock  . 

538,973 

Cottons 

952,202 

Leather,   leatherware. 

Sugar  .... 

992,761 

and  leathern  cloth  . 

217,559 

Tea     ...        , 

CD  0,^85 

Bread-stuffs . 

404,CM)2 

Live  stock  . 

1,()81,»48 

Tea  (re-export)   . 

355,167 

Timber 

1,390,030 

Sugar  (refined  in  Vic- 

Iron and  steel  (exclu- 

toria) 

128,256 

1     sive  of  railway  rails, 

Apparel  and  slops 

154,467 

1     telegraph  wire,  &c.) 

1,002,K40  . 

Tallow 

149,429 

'Coal    . 

753,048 

All  other  articles 

2,577,633 

All  other  articles 

13,009,219  j 

Total      . 

Total      . 

24,402,760 

12,734,734 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  have 
been  as  follows,  in  the  five  years  1885-89  : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Imports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coal     .        , 

, 

450,974 

510,768 

533,577 

CottODS 

1,019,410 

902,1 2(; 

825,883 

Iron  and  steel 

. 

756,801 

81S,799 

720,03(1 

Live  stock     . 

• 

882,143 

928,505 

1,302,591 

Sngar  and  molasses 

1,204,021 

853, 11 9 

1,127,556 

Timber . 

, 

759,523 

1,170,539 

700,553 

Wool     . 

, 

2,201,908 

2.331,599 

2,778,927 

Woollens       . 

• 

854,008 

892,808 

724,430 

Exports 

Gold,  mostly  specie 

4,319,535 

1,947,703 

1,254,540 

Wheat  . 

, 

408,537 

100,910 

410,487 

Live  stock    • 

, 

900,801 

393,SS9 

529,782 

Wool     . 

• 

6,028,011 

4,999,002 

5,073,491 

1888 


£ 

017,325 
1,129,334 

977,928 
2,040,213 

945,978 
l,420,3i9 
2,704,0(iO 

923,549 


3,090,519 
515,010 
40(;,777 


1889 


£ 

753,048 

952,262 
1,002,840 
1,081,348 

992,701 
1,390,03(J 
3,595,449 

909,412 


2,280,320 

84,064 

538,973 


5,170.930  I  5,928,932 


The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1889  amounted  to  135,607,370 
lbs.,  valued  at  5,928,932^.,  of  which,  however,  less  than  half  was 
the  produce  of  Victoria. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  arriving  at  the  port  of  Mclbonrnp  were  valued 
at  20,034,980^,  and  of  the  exports  those  shippe<l  from  Melbiurue  were 
valued  at  11,310,832?.  in  1889. 

In  1889  the  total  export  of  gold— chiefly  in  the  form  of  coin— was 
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2,280,326Z.,  most  of  which  found  its  way  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ex- 
port of  gold,  however,  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year,  and  fluctuated 
between  1,254,546/.  in  1887  and  4,309,5352.  in  1885— the  average  for  the 
last  five  years  having  been  2,696,5262. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Victoria  with  the  United  Kingdom  (ex- 
clusive of  gold)  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  *  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,'  for  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 :— 


- 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889         1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Exports   from 

Victoria 

5,332,402 

4,853,667 

5,515,129 

6,844,201 

5,500,105 

Import*        of 

British    pro- 

duce    . 

6,706,520 

6,766,784 

6,959,984 

8,877.069 

7,721,118 

The  staple  articles  of  export  from  Victoria  to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
wool  and  gold.  The  exports  of  wool  to  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  in 
each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 :— 


Years 

Quantities 

Value 

Lbai 

£ 

1885 

83.200,613 

3,974,029 

1886 

93.889,887 

4,047,388 

1887 

96,288,952 

4,697,152 

1888 

106,587,076 

4,971,504 

1889 

91,367,360 

4,418,382 

Among  the  minor  articles  of  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1889  were  wheat  and  flour,  of  the  value  of  138,979/.;  taUow, 
149,3042.;  leather,  143,9022.;  preserved  and  frozen  meat,  16,1072.;  bark, 
78,3732. ;  sheep  skins  and  furs,  216,5752. 

The  British  imports  into  Victoria  embrace  nearly  all  articles  of  home 
manu&cture,  chief  among  them  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought  (not  includ- 
ing railway  rails  and  telegraph  wire),  1,310,6002. ;  hardware  and  cutlery, 
190,8472. ;  woollen  goods,  796,1192. ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  607,5172.; 
cotton  goods,  842,2562. ;  machiner}%  372,8962. ;  paper,  382,0402. ;  beer  and 
ale,  203,0292.,  in  1889. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  has  been  as  follows  for  five 
years  : — 


Years 

Entered 

Cleared 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

2,154 
2,307 
2,435 
2,714 
2,855 

1,631,266 
1,848,058 
1,220,580 
2,182.071 
2,270,827 

2,119 
2.324 
2.418 
2.630 
2,886 

1,628,892 
1,887,329 
1,398,066 
1,125,812 
2,328.351 
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Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1889,  458  of  807,444  tons,  and  of  those  cleared 
461  of  860,917  tons,  were  British;  2,218  of  1,197,055  tons  entered,  and 
2,200  of  1,193,934  tons  cleared,  were  colonial.  Of  the  total  entered  2,126 
of  2,028,044  tons,  and  cleared  2,199  of  2,168,977  tons,  were  at  the  port,. 
Melboome. 

The  vessels  on  the  register  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1889  numbered 
129  steamers  of  38,437  tons,  and  sailing  vessels  259  of  45,424  tons. 

Intemal  Commimicationfl. 

The  railways  in  Victoria  all  belong  to  the  State.  There  were  2,199 
miles  of  railway  completed  at  the  end  of  June  1 889.  Besides  these,  684 
miles  were  in  course  of  construction.  By  December  31,  1889,  the  extent 
was  increasefl  to  2,341  miles. 

The  total  cost  of  the  lines  open  to  June  30,  1889,  was  29,125,280Z.— of 
which  all  but  about  2,936,000/.  was  derived  from  loans — being  about  anr 
average  of  13,245/.  per  mile  for  the  miles  open.  The  gross  receipts  in  the 
year  1888-89  amounted  to  3,110,140/.;  and  the  expenditure  to  1,945,837/., 
or  62*56  per  cent,  of  the  receipts ;  which  latter  proportion,  however,  was 
higher  than  usual.  The  profit  on  working  was  thus  1,164,303/.,  being 
erjuivalent  to  4  18  per  cent,  of  the  mean  capital  cost,  or  4'67  of  the 
borrowed  capital,  which  bears  interest  at  the  average  rate  of  4-14  per 
cent.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  the  year  1888-89  was  69 
millions,  and  the  weight  of  goods  and  live  stock  carried  was  4,160,000 
tons.  The  train  mileage  in  1888-89  was  10,680,743  miles.  The  proportions 
of  receipts  from  passenger  and  goods  traffic  to  the  total  receii)ts  were 
54  nnd  46  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  colony  forwarded  48,007,268  letters,  6,810,288 
packets,  and  20,662,732  newspapers  in  the  year  1889.  Tliere  were  1,600 
post-offices  on  December  31,  1889.  The  total  postal  revenue,  including  the 
receipts  from  telegraphs,  was  approximately  516,186/.  in  the  year  1889-90, 
and  the  expenditure  was  613,796/. 

There  were  3,992  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  comprising  8,080  miles  of 
wire,  open  at  the  end  of  1889.  The  number  of  telegraphic  despatches  in 
the  year  1889  was  2,885,919.  The  revenue  from  telegraphs  was  127,720/. 
in  the  year  1889.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1889  there  were  G56  telegraph 
stations. 

Money  and  Credit. 

A  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  opened  at  Melbourne  on  June  12,  1872. 
Up  to  Dec.  31,  1889,  11,268,118  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  45,127,201/.,  was 
received  at  the  mint,  and  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  of  the  value  of 
45,1 30,275/.     No  silver  or  bronze  coin  is  struck  at  the  Melbourne  Mint. 

In  1889  there  were  314  post-office  savings-banks.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  98,134  depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  1,790,756/. 

At  the  end  of  1889  Victoria  had  16  banks,  with  485  branches  and 
agencies,  with  notes  in  circulation  1,657,082/.,  deposits  38,768,936/.,  the 
total  liabilities  being  40,810,770/. :  gold  and  silver,  coined  and  in  bars, 
6,533,037/. ;  landed  property,  1,679,255/. ;  advances,  &c.,  49,413,361/. ;  total 
assets,  57.625,053/.     Total  paid-up  capital.  13,:i89,G«2/. 

Gorernment  Statist,— Henry  Ileylyn  Hayter.  C.M.G. 

Agent' General  of  Victoria  in  Great  Brita.n. — The  Hon.  Sir  Graham 
Berry,  K.C.^l.G. ;  appointed  February  1«,  1886.  Secretary.  — Zohn  Cashel 
Hoey,  C.M.G.  r^  \ 
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Books  of  Eeference. 

Annual  Rtfttistical  Rpplster  and  Blue  Book. 

Report  on  Census  of  Victoria,  IHHl.    By  H.  II.  ITayter,  C.M.G.    PoL    MdboQ] 

Handbook  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria.'   By  H.  H.   Ilayter,  C.KO.  (pamph] 
editions  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  Victoria  for  the  year  1889.    Pol.    Melbourne,  1890. 

Report  on  the  VitJil  Statistics  of  MeUx»urne  and  Suburbs.    By  H.  H.  Haj 
f*ublished  annually.    Melftounio,  18yo. 

Statistics  of  l^riemlly  Societio>!  in  Victoria,  with  a  Report  by  H.  H.  Hay 
publishal  annually,    Melbourne,  1890. 

Statistics  of  Trades  Unioiui  in  Victoria,  with  a  Report  by  H.  H.  Hayter,C.M,C 
ftnnnally.    Melbourne,  1890. 

Victoria  :  Defence  IltY>r.Q-ani«?ation  Scheme.    Melbourne,  1883, 

Victorian  Yeiir  Book,  1889-90.    By  IT.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G.    Melboiurne,  1889. 

finn  (Edmund),  Chronicles  of  l':arly  Mi-lbourne.    2  vols,  illustrate  I.    Mi»l!wu 

Labtlliere  (Francis  Peter).  Early  IIi'r»t<»ry  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  froiu  its 
|M  Establishment  as  a  Self-Kovernintr  Prov'inceof  tlie  P,ritiph  Empire.  2  vols.  8.  L* 

RuJtden  (G.  W.),  The  Disicovery.  Sim-ey,  and  Stttlement  of  Port  Phillip.     8.   L 

WettgaHh  (Wm.),  The  Colon v  of  V^ct(;riii :   its  History,  Commerce,  and  Gold- 
0OClal  and  Political  Institutions.    8.    London,  18C4. 

WESTEEN  AUSTRALIA. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Western  Australia  was  tlie  last  of  the  colonies  on  i 
tinent  to  obtain  responsible  government.  By  an  Act 
the  'Western  Australia  Constitution  Act,  1890/  the 
tration,  which  had  before  been  vested  in  the  Governor, 
by  a  Legislative  Council,  partly  composed  of  nomina 
partly  of  elected  members,  was  vested  in  the  Govern 
Legislative  Council  and  Assembly,  the  Council  to  consi 
members,  nominated  in  the  first  place  by  the  Governor, 
Assembly  of  30  elected  members.  The  qualification  for 
is  the  possession  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  1 
of  a  leasehold  estate  of  the  value  of  10?.  per  annum  ;  of  i 
from  the  Crown  to  depasture,  occupy,  cultivate  or  mine  oi 
lands  on  payment  of  \0L  annually  ;  the  occupation  of  a  i 
house  of  the  clear  value  of  \0l.  per  annum,  or  of  a  lodgin 
unfurnished,  is  of  that  value.  There  are  30  electoral  < 
The  duration  of  the  Assembly  is  fixed  at  4  years.  The  c] 
tion  for  membership  of  either  House  is  a  freehold  estat 
value  of  500?.  or  of  the  annual  value  of  50Z.  Provision 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  shall  event 
elected,  and  not  nominated  by  the  Governor ;  and  pov; 
served  to  the  Crown  to  divide  the  colony  as  may  from 
time  be  thought  fit.  The  entire  management  and  co 
the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  in  Western  Australia  ii 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  colony. 

Governor.— ^iv  William  C.  F.  Robinson,  K.C.M.G.  ; 

the  service  1855  ;  Governor  of  Falkland  Islands,  1866  ;  G 

Prince  Edward  Lsland,  1870 ;  Governor  of  Western  A 

1874,  and  again  1880  ;  special  mission  to  King  of  Sian 

-^in  appointed  Governor  of  Western  Australia,  1889. 
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The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  3,0002.  per  annum.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
functions  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  as  follows  (Dec.  28, 1890) : — 

Premier  and  Treasurer. — Hon.  John  Forrest.  Chief  Secretary. — Hon. 
Mr.  Strenton.  Attorney  General. — Hon.  Mr.  Burt.  Commissioner  of 
lands.— Bon,  Mr.  Marinon.    Minister  of  Public  Works. — Hon.  Mr.  Venn. 

Area  and  Popnlatton* 

As  defined  by  Royal  CommiBsion,  Western  Australia  includes 
all  that  portion  of  the  continent  situated  to  the  westward  of  129** 
E.  longitude.  The  greatest  length  of  this  territory  is  1,280  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  greatest  breadth  800  miles  from  east 
to  west,  while  the  occupied  portion  of  the  colony  is  about  600 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  about  150  miles  in  average 
breadth.  The  total  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  975,920 
English  square  miles,  including  islands.  It  is  divided  into  16 
districts. 

Western  Australia  was  first  settlecl  in  1829,  and  for  many  years  the 
population  was  small.  In  1850  the  colony  had  not  more  thaii  6,000  in* 
habitants,  but  at  the  census  of  December  1859  the  population  had  risen  to 
14,837— namely,  9,622  males  and  5,315  females.  On  December  31,  1867, 
the  population  numbered  21,713,  comprising  13,934  malesand  7,779  females. 
At  the  census  taken  on  March  31,  1870,  the  total  population  was  25,353,  of 
whom  15,565  were  males  and  9,788  females.  Included  in  these  numbers 
were  1,790  male  prisoners,  either  in  prisons  or  at  working  dep6ts  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony. 

At  the  end  of  1878  the  estimated  population  of  the  colony  was  28,166, 
according  to  the  returns  of  births  and  deaths ;  and  the  results  of  the 
census  of  April  3,  1881,  gave  a  total  population  of  29,708—17,062  males 
and  12,646  females.  This  shows  an  increase  since  1870  of  4,355,  or  17  per 
cent.,  equal  to  1*5  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  aborigines,  of  whose  numbers  it  is  difficult  to  give  even  an  approximate 
estimate,  scattered  as  they  are  over  an  extensive  territory,  much  of  which 
is  yet  entirely  unknown.  There  were  2,346  aborigines  in  service  in  the 
colony  in  1881.  Of  the  total  population  in  1881,  20,410  were  returned  as 
unmarried,  and  17,773  as  being  natives  of  West  Australia.  Perth,  the 
capital,  had  6,044  inhabitants  in  1881  (1889,  over  10,000)  ;  ITremantle,  3,641. 
In  1889  there  were  1,594  births  and  611  deaths,  giving  a  surplus  of  983  ; 
there  were  2,850  arrivals  and  2,883  departures — excess  of  departures  over 
arrivals  33 — the  total  gain  during  the  year  being  1,561.  The  total  mean 
population  on  December  31,  1889,  was  43,698—25,066  males  and  18,632 
females.    During  1S89  there  were  300  marriages  in  the  colony. 

Beligion. 

The  religions  division  of  the  population  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
AprU3,  ISSli- 


Religions  Divisions       Number     Percent.      Religious  Divisions     Number     Percent. 


j  Church  of  Eng- 
land 
Roman  Catholics 
Wesleyans 


16,263 
8,413 
2,084 


54-74 

28-32 

701 


Independents . 
Presbyterians  . 
Other  religions 
Not  specified  . 


1,262 

1,004 

329 
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8-38 
1-11 
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Instruction. 

Of  the  total  white  population  above  15  years  in  1381,  993  per  cent, 
could  neither  read  nor  write.     Education  is  compulsory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  j^er  head  and  attendance  in 
Government  schools  and  in  assisted  schools  in  1876,  1886,  and  1889: — 


No.  of  SchooU 

No.  of  Scholars 

Av.  Attendance 

Cost  per  Head 

OovernTiient  schools 

£     ».     d. 

1876 

58 

2,475 

2,004 

3     2     3 

1886 

73 

3,169 

2,322 

3     5  U| 

1889 

78 

3,310 

2,617 

3     6     4} 

Assisted  schools 

1876 

22 

1,389 

1,097 

1  10     1 

1886 

16 

1,339 

1,024 

1  18  lOJ 
1     8     4$ 

1889 

16 

1,434 

1,108 

The  total  sum  paid  in  salaries  to  teachers  and  other  school  officials  in 
1889  was  9,922^. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  following  table  gives  tlie  number  of  offences,  apprehensions,  and 
convictions  for  the  four  years  1886-89 : — 


- 

1886       j       1887 

1888 

5,064 

4,651 

3,144 

64 

1888 

Offences  reported  to  police  . 
Apprehended  by  police  or  sum- 
moned         

Summary  convictions  . 
Convictions  in  superior  courts 

5,924 

5,703 

3,980 

54 

5,816 

5,363 

3,562 

75 

4,752 

4,378 

2,979 

62 

On  December  30,  1889,  there  were  157  convicts  in  the  colony,  70  em- 
ployed on  the  public  works,  1  in  hospital,  4  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  45  ticket-of- 
leave  holders  in  private  service,  and  37  conditional  release  holders.  The 
total  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  1889  was  1,117 — 986  men, 
106  women,  and  25  juveniles. 

Pauperism. 

There  are  two  poor-houses — both  situated  in  Perth— supported  by  public 
funds,  with  171  inmates  in  1889.  Thirteen  hospitals  and  one  lunatic  asyliun 
are  also  supported  by  public  funds,  and  there  are  two  Protestant  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  orphanages  partly  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and 
partly  out  of  public  money.  There  is  a  daily  average  (1889)  of  407  paupers 
in  the  colony.  The  number  of  friendly  societies  in  the  colony  is  20,  and 
connected  with  them  arc  about  3,000  persons. 
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Finance. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  during  the  five 
years  from  1885  to  1889  were  as  follows : — 


Years 

Bevcnne 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

1885 

323,218 

308,848 

1886 

388,664 

394,675 

1887 

377,903 

456,897 

1888 

357,003 

385,129 

1889 

438,642 

386,000 

Bather  more  than  one-third  of  the  public  income  is  derived 
from  customs  duties,  and  the  rest  mainly  from  licences  and  leases 
of  Crown  lands,  mining  and  other  licences,  land  sales,  and  rail- 
way receipts.  Western  Australia  had  a  public  debt  of  1,371,98H. 
at  the  end  of  1889.  The  rate  of  interest  varies  from  6  per  cent. 
on  a  small  loan  of  35,000^.  raised  in  1872,  to  4  per  cent,  on  the 
four  loans  raised  since  1881.  The  annual  charge  for  interest  is 
56,885/.,  and  there  is  a  further  sum  of  11,285/.  set  apart  annually 
as  a  sinking  fund.  The  sinking  fund  on  December  31,  1889 
amounted  to  68,1702. 

Defence. 

There  are  no  regular  forces  in  Western  Australia,  and  no  military  works 
in  the  colony.  There  is  a  force  of  volunteers  consisting  of  two  divisions 
of  a  battery  of  artillery  and  eight  companies  of  infantry  armed  with  the 
Martini-Henry  rifle.  The  total  number  of  officers  is  29,  and  of  men  581. 
There  is  a  capitation  grsiit  of  11.  lOi.  per  efficient,  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  volunteer  department  for  1889  was  3,697/. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years;  still  there  were  only  117,833  acres  of  land  under  cultivation 
at  the  end  of  1889,  out  of  a  total  of  678,400,222  acres.  The  live  stock 
consisted,  in  1889,  of  42,806  horses,  119,571  cattle,  and  2,366,681  sheep. 
At  the  census  of  1881,  4,763  persons  were  returned  as  directly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits — exclusive  of  their  families ;  2,607  persons  were  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits. 

In  1889,  of  the  cultivated  area,  35,517  acres  were  under  wheat,  5,475 
Tinder  barley,  2,075  under  oats,  and  25,694  under  hay.  The  total  area  alien- 
ated in  the  colony  up  to  .the  end  of  1889  was  3,315,905  acres,  of  which 
1,416,747  acres  were  alienated  during  1889.  The  average  produce 
per  acre  was — wheat  14  bushels,  barley  17  bushels,  oats  20  bushels, 
maize  (only  80  acres)  16  bushels,  and  hay  one  ton  to  the  acre.  There  were 
in  1889  1,088  acres  under  vines,  producing  an  average  of  189  gallons  of 
wine  to  the  acre,  which  sold  at  prices  varying  from  5i.  to  8*.  the  gallon. 
There  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  coal  mines  in  the  colony,  but 
no  returns  are  obtainable  as  to  their  production.  There  are  few  manu- 
factures. 

Along  the  river-courses  of  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  colony  are 
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about  20,000,000  acres  of  fairly  well-watered  country,  affording  good 
pasturage. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  including  bullion  and  specie, 
of  Western  Australia,  in  the  live  years  from  1885  to  1881),  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  statement : — 


Imports 
Exports 


1885 


650,391 
440,692 


1886 


758,012 
630.393 


1887 


832,213 
604,656 


1888 


1889 


786,260  '    818,127 
080,345  I    761,391 


The  following  table  shows  the  cliaracter  of  the  duties  levied  on  the  im- 
ports for  1889  :— 

£ 

Value  of  goods  imported  subject  to  specific  duty    .        .    390,196 

„  „  20%  duty         .         .       15,608 

„  12J%duty      .         .     293,152 

„  „  6%  duty  .         .        .       45,435 

duty  free 73.736 

Total        .        .     818,127 

The  principal  exports  were  wool  395,904^.,  pearls  and  shells  104,450^., 
skins  28,337Z.,  timber  03,080/.,  sandalwood  57,405^. 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  "VV^estern  Australia  with 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Board  of  Tmde  returns,  is  shown  in  the 
following  tabic,  which  gives  the  total  exports  of  the  colony  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  total  imports  of  British  home  produce,  in  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1885  to  1889  :- 


Exports  from  Wes- 
tern Australia 

Imports  of  British 
produce 


1885 


276,779 
275,110 


268,673 

380,417 


1887 


295,053 
315,045 


1888 


1889 


357,519  I    394,504 
318,021  ,    347,918 


The  exports  of  the  colony  to  Great  Britain  consist  almost  entirely  of 
wool  and  shells.  The  wool  exports  were  of  the  value  of  146,202/.  in  1878, 
of  233,345/.  in  1885,  of  210,465/.  in  1880,  of  229,069/.  in  1887,  of  265,180/. 
in  1888,  and  of  309,587/.  in  1889.  Shells  of  the  value  of  60,4 1(»/.  were  also 
exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1889.  The  princiiml  imports  from  Great 
Britain  are  apparel  and  haberdashery,  61,026/.  in  1889;  beer  and  ale, 
26,721/. ;  cottons,  22,971/. ;  iron,  64,779/. ;  machinery,  24,412/. ;  and  leather, 
17,733/. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1888,  349  vessels  of  497,232  tons  entered,  and  345  of  607.586  tons 
cleared,  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  were  500  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  1889, 
and  12  miles  under  construction,  as  well  as  290  partly  under  construction. 

In  1889  there  were  2,961  miles  of  telegraph  line  within  the  colony, 
3,545  miles  of  wire,  and  216  miles  under  construction.  From  Albany  the 
wire  extends  to  South  Australia.    The  number  of  stations  ia  42.     The 
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number  of  messages  sent  was  97^587,  the  gross  charges  amounted  to  17,787^., 
and  the  net  revenue  to  10.1G5/. 

In  1887  there  passed  through  the  Post  Office  2,253,814  letters,  1,133,096 
newspapers,  and  158,698  packets. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  four  banks  in  Western  Australia  besides  tlie  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.    The  following  table  gives  the  principal  figures  relating  to  them  : — 


Xame 


Capital 

puid  up 


Notes  in  '  m^.  , 


Western  Aus- 
tralian Bank. 

National  Bank 
of  Australasia 

Union  Bank  of 
Australasia    . 

Dank  of  New 
South  Wales . 


£ 

60,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,260,000 


£ 

12,612 

19,383 

16,260 

1,407 


£         I         £ 

I 

223,802    243,686 

259,853  .279,883 

297,714  317,917 

26,287  '  27,705 


Total 
As:^cts 

Reacrye 
Fund 

£ 

£ 

388,832 

82,351 

667,610 

695,084 

494,253 

1,115,681 

162,996 

930,000 

At  the  end  of  1888  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  had  29,749/.  on  deposit, 
on  which  1,059^.  interest  was  allowed.  During  1889  deposits  of  the  value 
of  18,607/.  were  made,  and  interest  1,084/.  was  allowed.  The  amount  with- 
drawn during  the  year  was  18,444/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  32,146/.  on  deposit 
on  December  31,  i889. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Annnal  Bine  Book. 

Cenaw  of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  taken  on  tlie  Snl  April,  1881.  Fol.  Terth,  1882. 
Fnrenc  (Enieiit),  Wefetem  Australia :    its  Past  History,  Present  Trade  and  Kesources, 
•fid  it*  Future  Position  in  the  Australian  Group.    Sydney,  1887. 

ffxolay  (Key.  C.  G.),  Handbook  of  Western  Australia.    Perth  (W.  A.),  1880. 


Anstralian  Defence. 
Sydney  is  a  first-class  naval  station,  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  fleet  in  Australasia.  In  1890  there  were  8  imperial  war 
vessels  on  the  station.  By  the  *  Australasian  Naval  Force  Act/ 
■which  was  assented  to  on  December  20,  1887,  a  fleet  of  five  fast 
cruisers,  each  of  2,575  tons  displacement  and  7,500  horse-power, 
and  two  torpedo  boats  on  the  most  improved  modern  build,  each 
of  735  tons  and  4,500  horse-power,  are  to  be  equipped  for  the 
Australian  seas.  An  agreement  which  has  been  entered  into  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  afterwards  terminable  by  two  years'  notice, 
provides  that  the  vessels  shall  be  built  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  that  those  of  the  Australian  colonies  who  are  parties 
to  the  agreement  shall  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on 
^e  original  cost,  and  all  costs  of  maintenance.  Upon  the  ter- 
mination of  the  agreement  the  vessels  will  remain  the  property  of 
the  British  Crovemment.     One  of  these  vessels  has  been  launched. 
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AUSTRALASIAN  FEDEBATION. 

By  the  *  Federal  Coancil  Act  of  Australasia,  1885  '  (48  k  49  Vict.  cap. 
60),  a  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  was  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  such  matters  of  common  Australasian  interest,  in  respect  to 
which  united  action  is  desirable,  as  can  be  dealt  with  without  unduly 
interfering  with  the  management  of  the  internal  aflFairs  of  the  several 
colonies  by  their  respective  Legislatures.  The  Council  was  to  have  leg^is- 
lative  authority  in  respect  to  the  several  matt-ers  following:— 

(fl)  The  relations  of  Atistralasia  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific :  (*) 
Prevention  of  the  influx  of  criminals :  (o)  Fisheries  in  Australasian  waters 
beyond  territorial  limits:  (d)  The  service  of  civil  process  of  the  courts  of 
any  colony  within  Her  Majesty's  possessions  in  Australasia  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony  in  which  it  is  issued :  (e)  The  enforcement  of 
judgments  of  courts  of  law  of  any  colony  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony: 
(/)  The  enforcement  of  criminal  process  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony 
in  which  it  is  issued,  and  the  extradition  of  offenders  (including  deserters 
of  wives  and  children  and  deserters  from  the  Imperial  or  colonial  naval  or 
military  forces)  :  07)  The  custody  of  offenders  on  board  ships  belonging-  to 
Her  Majesty's  Colonial  Government  beyond  territorial  limits :  (/«)  Any 
matter  which  at  the  request  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  colonies  Her 
Majesty  by  Order  in  Council  shall  think  fit  to  refer  to  the  Council :  (i) 
Such  of  tiie  following  matters  as  might  be  referred  to  the  Council  by  the 
Legislatures  of  any  two  or  more  colonies,  that  is  to  say — general  defences, 
quarantine,  patents  of  invention  and  discovery,  copyright,  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes,  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  recognition  in 
other  colonies  of  any  marriage  or  divorce  duly  solenmised  or  decreed  in 
any  colony,  natnralisation  of  aliens,  status  of  corporations  and  joint  stock 
companies  in  other  colonies  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  consti- 
tuted ;  and  any  other  matter  of  general  Australasian  interest  with  respect 
to  which  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  colonies  could  legislate  within 
their  own  limits  and  as  to  w^hich  it  would  be  deemed  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  law  of  gencml  application.  Provided  that  in  such  cases  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  shall  extend  only  to  the  colonies  by  whose  Legislatures 
the  matter  shall  have  been  so  referred  to  it,  and  such  other  colonies  as 
may  afterwards  adopt  the  same. 

Every  Bill  in  respect  of  the  matters  marked  (a)  (ft)  or  (c)  had,  unless 
previously  approved  by  Her  Majesty  through  one  of  Her  Principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  to  be  reserved  for  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

*  The  Governors  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  colonies  may,  upon  an 
address  of  the  Legislatures  of  such  colonies,  refer  for  the  consideration 
and  detennination  of  the  Council  any  questions  relating  to  those  colonies 
or  their  relations  with  one  another,  and  the  Council  shall  thereupon  have 
authority  to  consider  and  determine  by  Act  of  Council  the  matters  so 
referred  to  it. 

*  Every  Bill  j>assed  by  the  Council  shall  be  presented  for  Her  Majesty's 
assent  to  the  Governor  of  the  colony  in  which  the  Council  shall  be  sitting, 
who  shall  declare  according  to  his  discretion,  but  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  Ilcr  Majesty's  instructions,  either  that  he  assents 
thereto  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  or  that  he  withholds  such  assent,  or  that 
he  reserves  the  Bill  for  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  or 
'ihat  he  will  be  prepared  to  assent  thereto  subject  to  certain  amendments 

o  be  specified  by  him.  ^  , 
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The  federal  union  of  the  Aastralasian  Colonies  was  only  partially 
accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  a  Council,  representing  the  colonies 
of  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia  (joined  1889),  Tasmania,  Western 
Australia,  and  Fiji ;  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
having  up  to  1880  taken  no  steps  to  join  the  Union. 

The  Council  held  meetings  in  1886,  1888,  and  1889. 

The  Federal  Council  did  not  meet  in  1890.  Instead,  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  Australian  Colonies  met  in  Melbourne  in  February 
1890  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  scheme  of  Australasian  Federation 
and  Federal  Defence.  The  colonies  represented  were  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Ta.smania,  and  Western 
Australia.  A  resolution  was  adopted,  declaring  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Union  of  the  Australian  Colonies  under  the  Government.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  more  remote 
Aostralasian  Colonies,  at  such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  might 
thereafter  be  agreed  upon.     The  following  motions  were  adopted : — 

(1)  That  members  of  the  Conference  should  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  induce  the  Legislatures  of  their  respective  colonies  to  appoint,  during 
the  present  year,  delegates  to  a  national  Australasian  Convention  em- 
powered to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  the  Federal 
Constitution.  (2)  That  this  Convention  should  consist  of  not  more  than 
seven  members  from  each  self-governing  colony,  and  not  more  than  four 
from  each  Crown  colony. 

The  Conference  unanimously  adopted  the  following  address  to  the 
Queen : — 

'We,  your  Majesty's  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  members  of  a  Con- 
ference assembled  at  Melbourne  to  consider  the  question  of  creating  for 
Australasia  one  Federal  Government,  and  representing  the  Australasian 
colonies,  desire  to  approach  your  Most  Gracious  Majesty  with  renewed 
expressions  of  our  devoted  attachment  to  your  Majesty's  throne  and 
person.  On  behalf  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  throughout  Australasia,  we 
beg  to  express  our  fervent  hope  that  your  Majesty's  life  may  be  long 
spuied  to  reign  over  a  prosperous  and  happy  people.  We  most  respect- 
fully inform  your  Majesty  that  after  mature  deliberation  we  have  unani- 
mously agreed  to  the  following  resolutions.' 

(Here  follow  the  above  resolutions.) 

The  Conference  then  resolved  that  the  Premier  of  Victoria  should  be 
empowered  to  convene  a  Convention,  which  will  meet  early  in  1891. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning 
Australasia  generally. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Each  of  the  ooIonieB  publishes  aD  Annual  Blue  Book  and  Statistical  Bcgister,  containing 
Annoal  Reports  of  the  yarioos  adminintratlTe,  industrial,  criminal  educational,  and  other 
departments. 

AtistralAsia :  Despatch  on  the  sabjeet  of  a  Draft  Bill  to  constitute  a  Federal  Council  of 
Aostra^uia^    London,  1884. 

AnstralBsian  Statistics,  published  annually,  with  Beport,  by  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G^  Govern- 
ment Statist  of  Victoria.    Melbourne. 

Anstxalasian  Statistics,  published  annually,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  A.HJn8t.G.E.,  Govern- 
ment  Statistician  of  Nevr  South  Wales.    Sydney. 

CdkaiiBl  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886.  Handbooks  to  the  various  Australian  Colonisi 
Hew  Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

Colonial  Office  Test.    Published  annually. 
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Foderal  Oonncil  of  Australasia,  8ea.sion  1886.    Official  Record  of  Debates.    Hobart,  188«. 
Statistical  Alwtract  for  the  several  Colonial  aud  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
In  each  vear  from  1S75  to  1889.    No.  XXVII.    8.    London,  1890. 

Trarle  of  Great  Britain  with  Australasia  ;  in  *  AnnuiU  Statement  of  the  Trade  ond  Navi- 

f^tion  of  tlio  United  KiuKdom  with  Foreign  Countries  aud  British  Possessions  in  the  year 
889.*    Imp.  4.     London,  1880. 


2.  NON-OPFICLA.L  Publications. 

Bates  (II.  W.)  and  Eden  (C.  H.),  Colonel  Warburton's  Journey  across  Australia.  8. 
London,  1876. 

Blair's  CvclopaBlia  of  Australasia.    Melbourne,  1881. 

Cotton  (J!  S.)  and  Payne  (E.  J.),  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  in  *  English  Citizen  Series.* 
London,  1883. 

Curr  (E.  M.),  The  Au«5tralian  Race.    Mellwnmc,  1887. 

DUke  (Sir  Cliarles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  ^i.VX  (Ireater  Britain:  a  Record  of  Trarel  in 
English-speftking  Countries  in  1866  and  1807.    New  alit.    8.    London.  1885. 

Dilke  (Sir  C.  W.),  Problems  of  Greater  Britaic .    2  vols.    London,  1890, 

Favenc  (Ernert),  Tlie  History  of  Australian  Exploration.    Sydney,  1888. 

Fineh-Hatlon  (Hon.  H.),  Advance,  Australia :  an  Account  of  Eight  Years*  "Work,  Wander- 
ing and  Amusement  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria.    London,  1885. 

Forrest  (John),  Exploiations  in  Australia.    8.    Lon/lou,  1875. 

Froude  (J.  A.),  Oceana  ;  or  England  and  her  Colonies.    Ltuidon,  1886. 

GUe*  (E,),  Australia  Twice  Traversetl.    2  vo1j«.    London,  1890. 

Gordon  A  Ooteh't  Australian  Handbook  for  1889.    ilelboume  and  London,  1888. 

Hardman  (Wm.),  John  M'Douall  Stuart's  J^m'nals  ol  Explorations  in  Australia  from 
1868  to  1863.    8.    London,  18G6. 

IJeaton  (J.  H.),  .Australian  Dictionary  of  Dates  and  Men  of  the  Time.    8.    Loudon  and 

^  n^t  (W.),  History  of  Discovery  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.    2  vola^ 

8.    London,  1865.  .      ^     ^         o     ^      ,       ,t>o/. 

InalU  (James),  Our  Australian  Cousins.    8.    London,  1880. 

Powell  (G  8  B  )  New  Homos  for  the  Old  Country.  A  personal  experience  of  the  political 
and  domestic  Ufe,  the  industries,  and  the  national  history  of  Australia  and  New  Zealaod.    8. 

**  i2<fc?i«  (E.),  G^-ographle  Universelle.    Vol  XIV.    PmIs,  1889. 

i2w(fcn(G.  W.),  The  History  of  AustraUa.    3  vols^    London,  1883. 

Silver  (S  W  ),  Handbook  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    8.    Ix)ndon,  1880. 

7bdd(A)  Parliamentary  Government  In  the  British  Colonies.    8.    London,  1880. 
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PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Lying  all  round  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  many  small  island 
groups,  islets,  and  reefs  which  may  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  these 
colonies.  Others  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  are  unattached 
and  mostly  uninhabited.  Among  them,  .south  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  Royal  Company  Island,  Macqnarie  Island,  Emerald  Island, 
Campbell  Island,  Antipodes,  and  Bounty  Islands. 

Scattered  over  the  Pacific  are  several  small  groups  and  detached  islets 
which  have  been  annexed  to  Great  Britain.  The  principal  of  them  are  the 
following,  beginning  at  the  east,  south  of  the  Equator : — 

DuciB  ISLAND,  240  40'  8.  lat,  I24<^  48'  W.  long. 

Cook's,  or  Hervby  Islands,  between  IS**  and  22°  S.  Int.,  157«*  and 
163**  W.  long.  There  are  six  islands  and  about  nine  islets  and  reefs,^  The 
largest,  Raratonga,  is  530  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  population  of 
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3,000.  MaDgaia  has  2,000  inhabitants ;  Yatui,  or  Atoi,  20  miles  in  cir- 
comference,  1,200  inhabitants ;  Hervey  Islands,  three  small  islets.  Aitutaki, 
IS  miles  in  circumference,  2,000  inhabitants.  Palmerston  Islands,  group 
of  islets.  Other  islets  are  Takutea,  Mitiero,  and  Mauki. 
Savage,  or  Iniub  Island,  21°  8.  lat.,  ITl**  W.  long. 
Maxihiki  Group,  including  Reirson  or  Bakoango,  Manihiki  or  Hum- 
phrr,  Penrhyn  or  Tongarewa,  Yostok  and  Flint  Islands,  lying  around 
10^'S.  lat.  and  160<*  W.  long, 

SovAROF  Islands,  13°  14'  S.  lat.,  163°  W.  long. 
DuDOZA  Island,  7°  40'  S.  lat.,  161°  W.  long. 

Union,  or  Tokelau  Group,  between  8°  30' and  11°  S.  lat.,  and  171°  and 
172°  W.  long.  Three  clusters  of  islets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Fakaapo 
or  Bowditch,  Miknhimo  or  Duke  of  Clarence,  Atafu  or  Duke  of  York. 

Phcbnix  Group,  between  2°  30'  and  4°  80'  S.  lat.,  and  171°  and  174* 
30'  W.  long.  Eight  islands :  Mary,  Enderbury,  Phoenix,  Bimey,  Gardner 
McKean,  Hall,  Sydney. 

Maldbn  Island,  4°  8.  lat.,  166°  W.  long. 
Starbuck  Island,  5°  30'  S.  lat.,  156  W.  long. 
Penrhyn,  or  Tongarewa  Island,  9°  S.  lat.,  158°  W.  long. 
Caroline  Island,  10°  S.  lat.,  160°  30'  W.  long. 
Lagoon,  or  Ellice  Islands,  between  6°  30'  and  11°  20'  8.  lat.,  and 
176°  and  180°  E.  long.    Nine  islands  and  islet  groups.    The  principal  are 
Sophia  or  Rocky  Island,  Mukulaelae  or  Mitchell  Group,  Ellice,  Mikufetau, 
Vaitupu,  Netherland,  Lynx. 

Christmas  Island,  1°  57'  N.  lat.,  157°  27'  W.  long. 
Fanning  Island,  3°  50'  N.  lat.,  159°  W.  long. 
Washington  Island,  4°  40'  N.  lat.,  160°  20'  W.  long. 
Jarvis  Island,  on  the  Equator,  159°  W.  long. 

These  islands  are  mostly  of  coral  formation ;  many  of  them  are  unin- 
habited, or  only  temporarily  inhabited ;  most  of  them  grow  coco-nut  trees 
in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  them  are  valuable  for  their  guano.  They 
are  of  importance  as  being  stages  in  the  proposed  telegraph  route  from 
British  Columbia  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  also  as  coaling  stations 
for  steamers  along  that  route,  and  between  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
Australia  and  Eastern  Asia.  For  further  details  concerning  these  islands 
?ee  Finlay*s  •  Pacific  Directories,'  Meinecke's  *  Die  Inscln  des  Stillen  Oceans/ 
Wallace's  *  Australasia,'  Reclus'  *  G^ographie  Universelle,'  vol.  xiv. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific,  who  is  Governor  of  Fiji, 
has  jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  of  1877,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pacific  Islanders'  Protection 
Acts  of  1872  and  1875,  and  to  settle  disputes  between  British  subjects 
living  in  these  islands.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner  extends 
over  all  the  Western  Pacific  not  within  the  limits  of  Fiji,  Queensland,  or  New 
South  Wales,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civilised  Power,  and  includes  the 
Southern  Solomon  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Samoa  Islands,  Tonga  Islands, 
and  the  various  small  groups  in  Melanesia. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan  is  a  country  of  Asia  Ijing  between  parallels  30^  and  38°  20' 
of  north  latitude,  and  60®  30'  and  74°  30'  of  east  longitude.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded,  roughly  speaking,  by  the  river  Oxus,  from  the 
Pamir  to  Khamiab,  whence  the  line,  as  drawn  by  the  Afghan  Boundary 
Commission,  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Zulfikar,  on  the  river 
Uar-i-rud,  and  thence  south  to  Kuh  Malik-i-Siah,  a  conspicuous  peak  south- 
east of  the  Helmund  River.  Here  the  boundary  turns  round  and  runs 
generally  eastwardly  to  the  Kwaja  Amran  range.  The  eastern  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  exactly,  for  though 
geojrraphically  it  may  be  said  to  march  with  the  north-western  boundary  of 
British  India^  from  a  political  point  of  view  there  are  a  number  of  tribes 
iahabiting  the  Zhob  Valley  and  the  Waziri  country,  besides  the  region 
between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  western  confines  of  Kashmir,  embracing 
Kafiristan,  Chitral,  Swat,  and  part  of  the  Indus  basin,  who  own  little  or  no 
SLlegiance  to  the  Amir.  Extreme  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about 
500  miles ;  its  length  from  the  Herat  frontier  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  about 
600  miles.  The  surrounding  countries  are,  on  the  north,  the  Central  Asian 
States,  under  the  influence  of  Bokhara  and  Russia;  on  the  west,  Persia; 
en  the  south,  British  Baluchistan ;  and  on  the  east,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  mountain  tribes  scattered  along  the  north-western  frontier  of  India. 

Ab<lul  Rahman  Khan,  G:C.S.I.,the  reigning  sovereign  or  Amir,  is  son  of 
Afzal  Khan,  and  grandson  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  He  was  recognised 
as  Amir  by  the  British  Government  in  July  1880,  after  the  events  follow- 
ing on  the  massacre  of  Sir  L.  Cavagnari. 

The  origin  of  the  Afghans  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  Pathan 
dvnasties  of  Delhi  form  part  of  Indian  history.  The  whole  of  Afghanistan 
was  conquered  by  Timur,  Cabul  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants, 
and  Candahar  being  added  to  it  by  Sultan  Baber  in  1622.  For  the  next 
two  centuries  Cabul  was  held  by  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi,  and  Herat 
by  Persia,  while  Candahar  repeatedly  changed  hands  between  the  two. 
Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian,  held  the  Afghan  provinces  till  his  as.«:assination  in 
1717,  after  which  the  ditlerent  provinces  were  formed  into  a  single  empire 
under  Ahmed  Shah,  Durani,  including  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir  on  the  east, 
and  extending  to  the  Oxus  on  the  north.  The  restoration  of  Shah  Shuja 
bj  the  British  forces  under  Sir  John  Keane  in  1838  led  to  continued  in- 
rorrections  against  the  new  ruler,  qulminating  in  the  terrible  revolt  of 
1841.  In  1878  war  was  declared  by  England,  and  her  troops  eventually 
captured  Cabul.  Sher  Ali  fled  and  died  in  Afghan  Turkistan,  his  son 
Yakub  Khan  being  acknowledged  as  Amir,  while  a  British  envoy  and 
escort  was  installed  in  the  citadel  of  Cabul.  On  September  3  a  serious 
riot  developed  into  a  massacre  of  the  envoy  and  his  followers,  and  a 
fresh  invasion  of  the  country  took  place.  In  1880  the  British  forces 
were  withdravni  from  the  Khaibar  and  the  Kuram,  and  from  Candahar  to 
Qaetta.    Abdul  Rahman  has  since  successfully  maintained  his  position. 

The  government  of  Afghanistan  is  monarchical  under  one  hereditaij 
prince,  whose  power  varies  with  his  own  character  ^andfc(gune.    The 
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iminions  are  politically  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  i 
irkistan,  Herat,  and  Candahar,  to  which  may  be  added  the  distri 
idakshan  and  Wakhan,  as  they  are  also  at  present  in  the  positi 
parate  provinces.  Each  province  is  under  a  hakim  or  governor  ( 
aib  in  Sher  Ali^s  time),  under  whom  nobles  dispense  justice  after  a 
shion.    Spoliation,  exaction,  and  embezzlement  are  almost  univers; 

The  Amir's  subjects  number  about  four  millions,  the  most  nun 
ibe  being  the  Ghilzais,  who  must  amount  to  at  least  a  million ; 
llow  the  Tajiks,  Duranis,  Hazarahs,  and  Aimaks,  and  Uzbegs. 
ijiks,  who  are  found  scattered  all  over  the  country,  are  presuma 
rab  or  Persian  descent,  and  though  they  are  found  interminglec 
fghans,  they  are  more  settled,  and  prefer  agricultural  or  industrial 
itions.    The  Ghilzais  occupy  the  country  south-east  of  Cabul,  whi 
uranis  inhabit  the  country  north  and  south  of  the  road  between 
id  Candahar ;  north  of  these  lie  the  Paropamisus  Mountains,  inh 
■f  the  Aimaks  and  Hazaras,  who  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of 
)lonies  left  by  Jhengis  Khan,  and  who  have   undoubted  Tartar 
ents.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kizilbashes  and  most  of  the  Has 
ho  are  Shiahs,  the  inhabitants  are  Muhammadans  of  the  Suni  sect. 

Justice  in  ordinary  cases  is  supposed  to  be  administered  by  a  k; 
bief  magistrate,  assisted  by  muftis,  or  mutaassibs  (the  latter  a  spec 
jtective  oflScers),  and  regulated  by  laws,  which,  if  rightly  acted  on, 
}  tolerably  equitable. 

The  revenue  of  Afghanistan  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuj 
oe  of  the  late  Amir  Sher  All's  ministers  estimated  the  average  j 
venue  of  the  five  years  1872-76  at  712,968/.,  but  subsequent  event 
ade  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  present  revenues.  The  Gover 
lare  of  the  produce  recoverable  is  said  to  vary  from  one-third  t 
nth,  according  to  the  advantages  of  irrigation* 

Abdul  Bahman  is  said  to  have  re-introduced  the  regular  army, 
id  been  originally  founded  on  a  European  model  by  Sher  Ali 
turn  from  India  in  1869.  In  addition  to  his  regular  army  the 
ilitary  forces  are  largely  supplemented  by  local  levies  of  horse  an 
tie  mounted  levies  are  simply  the  retainers  of  great  chiefs,  or  of  the  1 
ealthier  vassals.  The  foot  levies  are  now,  under  Abdul  Rahmai 
anently  embodied,  and  as  irregulars  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  t 
sgular  infantry.  The  artillery  branch  is  very  weak,  as  there  aj 
ained  gunners,  the  force  being  made  up  by  infantry  drafts  when  re< 
here  are  no  engineers,  but  a  few  regiments  have  a  company  eqi 
ith  spades  and  axes.  No  trustworthy  statistics  regarding  the  st 
:  the  Afghan  army  are  available.  It  was  said  at  the  beginning  o 
)  number  60,000.  In  July,  1890,  there  were  said  to  be  20,000  trc 
id  about  Cabul,  including  six  mule  batteries  of  artillery,  two  fie] 
jries,  an  elephant  batter}%  40  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  8,000  ini 
mmunition  is  manufactured  at  the  Cabul  arsenal,  under  the  super! 
ice  of  Englishmen  in  the  Ameer's  service.  According  to  Russian  r 
le  troops  in  Afghan-Turkestan  comprised,  in  1887,  7,700  regular  in 
ith  76  guns,  besides  cavalry  and  irregidars. 

There  are  five  classes  of  cultivators  --1st,  proprietors,  who  cu 
leir  own  land ;  2nd,  tenants,  who  hire  it  for  a  rent  in  money  or  for  i 
roportion  of  the  produce ;  3rd,  buzgurs,  who  are  the  same  as  the  frn 
i  France ;  4th,  hired  labourers ;  and,  5th,  villeins,  who  cultivate 
►rd's  land  without  wages —i.^.  slaves.  There  are  two  harvests 
ear  in  most  parts  of  Afghanistan.     One  of  these  is  sown  in  the  < 
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reaped  in  summer,  and  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  I^um  lent, 
ctinwrif  with  some  peas  and  beans.  The  other  harvest  is  sown 
>f  spring  and  reaped  in  autumn.  It  consists  of  rice,  millet, 
/ffim  italiciim),  Indian  com,  &c.  The  castor-oil  plant, 
the  assafoetida  plant  abound.  Vast  quantities  of  assafoetida 
to  India. 

4,  viz.  the  apple,  pear,  almond,  peach  .quince,  apricot,  plum, 
granate,  grape,  fig,  mulberry,  are  produced  in  profuse  abund- 
form  the  principal  food  of  a  large  class  of  the  people  through- 
,  both  in  the  fresh  and  preserved  state,  and  in  the  latter 
exported  in  great  quantities. 

Afghanistan  is  reputed  to  be  tolerably  rich  in  copper,  and 
in  many  parts.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  comes  from  Bajaur 
uli  district,  and  gold  in  small  quantities  is  brought  from  Cauda- 
man  Hills,  and  Kunar.   Badakshan  was  famous  for  its  precious 

action  of  silks  and  the  manufacture  of  felts,  postins,  carpets, 
ire  some  of  the  principal  industries.     Silk  is  largely  produced 
as  well  as  felts,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
to  the  Punjab  and  Persia.    The  sheepskin  postin  manufacture 
most  important  industries, 
routes  of  Afghanistan  are  as  follows : — 
sia  by  Mashad  to  Herat, 
hara  by  Merv  to  Herat. 
»,       by  Earchi,  Balkh,  and  Khulm  to  Cabul. 
,  Turkistan  by  Cihtral  to  Jelalabad. 
a  by  the  Khaibar  and  Abkhana  roads  to  Cabul. 

by  the  Gomal  Pass  to  Ghazni. 

by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Sind-Pishin  Railway  to  Candahar. 


Trade. 

ite  registration  of  the  trade  between  Afghanistan  and  India 
obtained.  Of  the  trade  carried  by  the  Sind-Pishin  Railway, 
I  value  to  Rx.  2,500,000  in  1889-90,  probably  only  one-sixth 
d  as  imports  and  exports  between  the  two  countries.  The 
in  Northern  Afghanistan,  Cabal,  and  India,  during  the  past 
ling  March  31,  has  been  registered  as  follows  : — 


m  India 
India  . 


Rx.  1886 

Rx.  1887 

Rx.  1888 

Rx.  1889 

626,800 
187,300 

Rx.  1890 

536,700 
229,300 

636,300 
257,400 

574,900 
237,500 

796,500 
326,300 

K)ve  imports,  the  chief  items  are  cotton  goods,  indigo,  sugar, 
tly  the  China  leaf.  The  exports  include  hor&es,  spices,  assa- 
j,  and  nuts.  The  heavy  transit  duties  levied  by  the  Ameer 
sit  trade  between  India  and  the  country  north  of  Cabul.  A 
ipees  is  levied  on  every  camel  load  passing  through  Cabul  to 

J  of  the  trade  between  Russian  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan 
lable,  but  it  is  stated  that  in  1889  317,300^.  worth  of  merchan- 
X)rted  into  Afghanistan  from  Bokhara,  while  the  exports  to 
e  valued  at  488,500^.  ^  . 
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The  rupee  appears  to  be  the  usual  currency,  though  Goven 
demands  are  often  paid  in  kind.  But  little  gold  coinage  is  now  curr 
Afghanistan.  The  common  gold  currency  is  either  Russian  or  Bok: 
with  a  limited  number  of  6-rupee  pieces  struck  by  the  late  Amir. 

The  Ehaibar  and  Bolan  roads  are  excellent,  and  fit  for  wheeled 
as  far  as  Cabul  and  Candahar  respectively.  There  is,  however,  no  w] 
carriage,  except  artiller3%  proper  to  the  country,  and  merchandise  is 
ported  on  camel  or  pony  back.  There  are  practically  no  navigable 
in  Afghanistan,  and  timber  is  the  only  article  of  commerce  convey 
water,  floated  down  stream  in  rafts. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Bellow,  Afghanistan  and  the  Afghans, London,  1879  ;  and  The  Races  of  Afghaniske 

Barnes,  Cabool.    1843. 

Kaye,  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan.   4th  edition.    1878. 

Mallesou,  Hi8tor>' of  Afghanistan.    Snd  edition.  1879. 

Hensman,  The  Afghan  War  of  1879-80.    London,  1881. 

Major  C.  E.  Yate,  Northern  Afghanistan.    London,  1888 

Oliver,  Across  the  Border,  or  Pathan  and  Biloch.    London,  1890. 
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remain  several  independent  States  in  Central  and 
about  which  it  may  be  useful  to  give  here  such  infer- 
obtainable  with  respect  to  their  political,  religious, 
id  commercial  condition.  These  are  the  Central 
ss — Bornu  and  Wadai — and  Ruanda  in  the  equate- 
ion ;  Dahomey,  in  the  Gold  Coast  interior ;  and 
le  east  of  the  Portuguese  West  African  Colonies, 
ead  may  also  be  included  the  old  Egyptian  Sudan, 
mda,  Unyoro,  the  northern  half  of  Ruanda,  and  a 
)f  Karagwe,  were  included  in  the  sphere  of  the 
:ish  East  African  Company,  while  the  South  half  of 
the  rest  of  Karagwe  were  included  in  the  German 
Protectorate. 


CENTRAL   STJDAir    STATES.^ 
BOSNU. 

is,  Bar-noa,  or  *  Land  of  Noah,'  if  not  the  largest,  is  the 
Mohammedan  State  in  Central  Sudan.  It  occupies  the 
uthem  sides  of  Lake  Tsad,  being  conterminous  on  the  south- 
linni,  from  which  it  is  sejmrated  by  the  Shari  River,  and 
ice  westwards  to  the  Empire  of  Sokoto.  Approximate  area 
niles ;  population  estimated  at  over  6,000,000.  The  bulk  of 
s,  who  call  themselves  Ka-nuri,  that  is,  *  People  of  Light,* 
legro  and  Dasa  (southern  Tibu)  descent,  and  speak  a  Tibu 
is  been  reduced  to  written  form  by  the  Protestant  mission- 
ler  chief  elements  of  the  population  are  the  Tuareg  Berbers 
:he  Arabs  mainly  in  the  south-east;  the  Makari  and  Marghi 
3  south ;  the  Wanga,  Beddi^,  and  other  pagan  tribes  in  the 
:he  centre  the  I^Iagomi,  who  claim  kinship  with  the  royal 
for  many  centuries  ruled  over  the  united  Bornu  and  Knnem 
I  and  the  Kanuri  are  regarded  as  the  most  cultured  people 
ca,  and  their  woven  fabrics,  pottery,  and  metal  ware  are 
hroughout  the  Sudan. 

1,  whose  official  title  is  Mai,  but  who  is  more  commonly 
the  Sheikh,  is  in  principle  an  absolute  monarch.  He  is  as- 
adrainist ration  by  a  Council  comprising  the  Kokcnawa,  or 
s,  the  official  delegates  of  the  various  subject  races,  and 
ers  of  the  reigning  family.  The  standing  army  of  about 
partly  armed  with  ritles,  and  the  cavalry  still  wear  armour, 
[id  from  Eastern  Sudan  or  manufactured  in  the  country, 
some  artillery,  and  a  few  companies  even  wear  European 
lieu  of  pay  the  men  receive  allotments  of  land, 
kawa),  capital  of  Bornu,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Tsad. 
ation  of  from  50,000  to  60,000,  and  is  one  of  the  great  centres 
i  Sudan.  Wares  of  all  kinds  reach  this  mart  from  Europe, 
irkey,  chiefly  by  the  ranivan  route  from  Tripoli  and  Fezzan, 
rossing  the  Sahara.  By  the  same  route  are  sent  northwards 
,000,  2,000,  and  even  4,000  slaves,  besides  ivory,  ostrich 
i  other  local  produce.     The  legal  currency  are  the  Maria 

or  Sokoto,  sec  J^iokh  TKiiurroiuJiS  under  the  British  Empire.  r^  t^r^nAr 
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Theresa  crown,  the  Spanish  douro,  and  cowries,  at  the  rate  of  4,i 
the  crown. 

Besides  Kuka  there  are  several  other  towns,  with  over  10,0C0  in 
ants,  such  as  Bimi,  Bundi,  Gummel,  Mashena,  Borsari,  Surrikolo,  I 
Eamah,  capital  of  the  Logon  territory,  and  Doloo,  capital  of  the  tril 
Mandara  State.  ITie  coastlands  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  incu 
of  the  Kuri  and  Yedina  pirates,  who  inhabit  the  archipelcgo 
Lake  Tsad. 

WADAI— KAKEM-BAOHIBMI. 

The  Sultanate  of  Wadai,  at  present  the  most  powerful  State  in  C 
Sudan,  occupies  with  the  tributary  States  the  whole  region  betweei 
Fur  and  Lake  Tsad,  and  extends  from  the  southern  verge  of  the  5 
southwards  nearly  to  the  divide  between  the  Tsad  and  Congo  I 
Total  area  nearly  172,000  square  miles;  population  estimated  by  Nac 
at  2,600,000.    The  Arabs,  here  collectively  called  Aramka,  have 
settled  in  the  country  for  over  500  years.    Their  traders  (Jellaba' 
caravans  south  to  Dar-Banda  and  Baghirmi,  and  west  to  Bomu,  ban 
salt  and  manufactured  goods  for  ivory,  slaves,  ostrich  feathers,  and  o 
But  the  political  power  belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  Mabas,  a 
people  who  occupy  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Wadai  proper,  and 
language  forms  the  chief  medium  of  intercourse  throughout  the 
Like  the  Arabs,  the  Mabas,  who  have  lately  joined  the  Senusiya  *  re 
ists,*  are  fanatical  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

The  Maba  Sultan  Sheikh  Aly,  whose  capital  was  removed  in  185C 
Wara  to  Abeshr  (Abesheh),  24  miles  further  north,  has  absolute  \ 
limited  by  custom  and  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  But  he  rules  di 
only  over  the  north-east  of  Wadai  proper,  which  is  divided  into  pro' 
named  from  the  cardinal  points  and  administered  by  Kamakels  (vie 
who  have  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  Sultan  himself  is  assist 
a  Fasher  or  Council,  while  the  law,  that  is,  the  Koran,  is  interpreted  1 
College  of  Fakihs  or  Ulemas.  The  army,  about  7,000  strong,  is  chief 
ployed  in  levying  tribute  in  kind  (slaves,  horses,  cattle,  honey,  com^ 
the  provinces  and  vassal  States. 

Of  these  vassal  States  the  most  important  are  Eanem,  between  "^ 
and  Lake  Tsad,  and  Baghirmi  on  the  south-western  frontier.  K 
which  is  about  30,000  square  miles  in  extent,  occupies  the  eastei 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Tsad,  and  stretches  north  to  the  verge 
Sahara.  Population  about  100,000,  chiefly  Kanem-bu — that  is,  peo] 
Eanem,  akin  to  the  Dasas  (southern  Tibus),  and  held  in  subjection  1 
Anlad-Slimdn  Arabs.  Although  they  can  now  muster  no  more  than 
armed  men,  the  Aulad-Slimiin  are  perhaps  the  fiercest  marauders 
whole  of  North  Africa.  Mao,  residence  of  the  political  agent  of  T 
lies  in  tlie  centre  of  Eanem,  about  a  day's  march  south-east  of  ] 
capital  of  the  State. 

The  Sultanate  of  Baghirmi,  comprising  the  low-lying  marshy  i 
between  Lake  Tsad,  the  Lower  Shari  river,  and  the  Sokoro  hills  w 
Lake  Fitri,  has  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  or  71,000  incl 
the  southern  lands  inhabited  by  tributary  pagan  peoples,  or  to  ^ 
slave-hunting  expeditions  are  regularly  sent.  The  Barmagh^,  a 
natives  of  Baghirmi  call  themselves,  are  all  Mohammedan  Negroes 
numbered  1,500,000  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  Since  then 
have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  wars  with  Wadai,  famines,  anc 
demies.  Since  1871  the  Sultan,  who  resides  at  Massenia  (Massena) 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Shari,  has  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  < 
ruler  of  Wadai,  from  whom  he  receives  his>  investiture.    Over  hij 
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ower  is  absolute,  the  .administration  being  carried  on  chiefly 
iunuchs  and  other  officials,  who  levy  the  taxes  and  plunder 
vith  impunity.  Organised  slave-hunting  razzias  are  also 
ent  to  the  southern  regions  of  the  Upper  bbari  basin,  occupied 
,  Sokoro,  and  many  other  pagan  tribes. 

Refebences. 

Barth,  Travels  in  Sudan. 

Nachtigal,  Sudan  and  Sahara.    Vol.  II.    Berlin,  1881. 

Reclus,  Universal  Geography.    VoL  XII. 


EGTPTIAir  SUDAN. 

1  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  in  1882  the  Khedival  possessions  beyond 
•  comprised  the  whole  of  East  Sudan  and  Nubia  between 
e  west  and  the  Red  8ea  on  the  east  (23°-40°  E.),  together 
th-west  section  of  Somaliland  and  the  coast  lands  between 
I  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  This  territory  extended  from  the  frontier 
pt  for  a  distance  of  nearly  1,400  miles  southwards  to  Lake 
[I  (3°-23°  N.),  and  had  a  total  area  of  r  early  1,000,000  square 
population  roughly  estimate<l  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions. 
:he  geographical  regions  of  Darfur^  on  the  Wadai  frontier^ 
iber  Fasha  in  1874 ;  Kordofan,  between  Darfur  and  the  Upper 
by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1821 ;  Lower  JVuhia^  which  had  always 
ly  dependent  on  Egypt ;  Upper  Xuhia  with  Senear,  reduced 
isha  in  1822 ;  the  Zeriba  lands  of  the  White  Nile  basin, 
I  administered  by  the  European  lieutenants  of  the  Khe<lival 
during  the  decade  ending  1882,  and  partly  held  by  Emin 
le  Stanley  Relief  Expedition  of  1889;  lastly,  the  Danakil 
and  Somali  lands  round  about  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
gyptian  authority  was  established  only  in  the  immediate 
5  seaboard. 

Sudan  was  placed  under  a  Governor-General,  whose  official 
Khartum  (population,  in  1882, 70,000),at  the  confluence  of  the 
lue  Niles,  and  the  territory  wiis  divided  for  administrative 
twelve  provinces,'  with  area,  population,  and  chief  towns  as 


Qce 

Estimatwl  area 
lu  Equarc  miles 

Estimated 
Population 

Capital 

ssawah . 

Province    1 
al!        !    J 

100,000 

80,000 
100,000 
200,000 

450,000 
20,000 

1,000,000 

350,000 

300,000 

1,500,000 

7,000,000 
250,000 

f  New  Dongola 

\  Khartum 
Massawah 
El-Obeid 
El-Fasher 

r  Senaar 

1  Lado 

)  Mehemet  Ali 

t Shekka 

f  Zeilah 

<  Harrar 

L  Berberah 

.gyptian 
1   . 

950,000 

10,400,000 

— 

'  MS.  note  by  the  late  General  Gordon. 
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Since  the  Mahdi's  revolt,  Sawakin,  Zeilah,  and  Berbera  have  been 
occupied  by  the  English,  Massawah  by  the  Italians,  and  the  northern  j>art 
of  Dongola  by  Egypt.  Darfur  appears' to  have  reasserted  its  independence, 
the  Equatorial  Province  has  lapsed  into  barbarism,  Harrar  has  been 
the  scene  of  repeated  revolutions  between  the  rival  Abyssinian  and 
Mohammedan  factions,  while  the  rest  o£  this  distracted  region  seems  to 
be  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Mahdi. 

Before  the  war  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  with  Egypt,  the 
chief  exports  being  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  hides,  and  skins ;  the 
imports,  European  and  Oriental  wares  of  all  kinds.  For  Kordofan  alone 
th«  total  exports  were  valued  in  1881  at  nearly  150,O00Z.  Besides  the  great 
artery  of  tlie  Nile,  the  chief  trade  routes  ran  from  Obeid  to  Khartum, 
from  Berber  to  Sawakin,  from  Sawakin  up  the  Baraka  Valley  to  Kassala, 
from  Eassala  to  Senaar,  and  thence  down  the  Blue  Nile  to  Khartum. 

DAHOHEY. 

The  Kingdom  of  Dahomey,  formerly  the  most  powerful  on  the  Slave 
Coast,  Upper  Guinea,  has  in  recent  years  been  greatly  reduced  in  size  and 
strength,  especially  by  the  long  and  disastrous  wars  waged  ajrainst  Abeo- 
knta  and  other  petty  Yoruba  States  on  its  csustern  frontier.  It  now  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  little  over  200,0(X).  extending  from  Yoruba  eastwards  to  the  river  Volta, 
separating  it  from  Ashanti,  and  bordering  northwards  on  the  Wangera  ter- 
ritory. It  is  now  entirely  an  inland  State.  According  to  tlie  recent  treaty 
of  delimitation  between  British  and  French  West  African  possessions, 
Dahomey  is  within  the  sphere  of  France,  and  will  probably  soon  be  annexed 
by  France. 

The  King  exercises  unlimited  power.  Besides  ordinary  troops  he  main- 
tains a  body-guard  of  about  4,000  *  Amazons,*  who  are  noted  for  their 
courage  and  discipline.  The  natives,  who  are  of  pure  Negro  stock  and 
fetish-worshippers,  belong  to  the  Fon  brjuich  of  the  Ewe  family,  but  have 
called  themselves  Daimia  or  Dahome  since  the  foundation  of  tlie  kingdom 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  industrious  aj^riculturlsts, 
exporting  through  Whydah  the  finest  i>alm-oil  produced  in  Ui)per  Guinea. 
Maize,  cattle,  ivory,  and  india-rubber  also  abound.  Abomey,  cupital  of  the 
kingdom,  lies  seventy  miles  north  of  Whydah,  and  about  ten  miles  north 
west  of  Kana  (Kalmina),  the  royal  summer  rc^sidonce. 

Early  in  1890  complications  arose  with  France  respecting  the  disputed 
stations  of  Porto  Novo  and  Kotonu  on  the  south  coast ;  but  after  a  brief 
series  of  hostilities  peace  was  concluded  in  September  1890,  Dahomey 
recognising  the  French  claims  to  those  places. 

Befebekces. 
Skertohlcy,  Dahomey  as  it  is. 
Duncan's  Travelis. 

E.  Reolos,  Universal  Ocography,  vol.  zil. 

M.  Toa,  A  Voyage  up  the  Wheni  Kivcr,  •  rroc.  Roy.  Gcog.  Soe.'  Feb.  1838L 
Barton's  Misiiou  to  Dahomey. 
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LirNDA,  OB  ULirNDA. 

(The  Muata  Yanvo's.) 

mch  reduced  of  late  years  in  power  and  extent,  the  Lunda 
the  largest  and  most  populous  in  the  whole  of  the  Congo 
aprises  the  greater  part  of  the  region  lying  between  the 
Kasai.  Lunda  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  feudal  State,  whose 
;  official  title  of  Muata  Yanvo,  and  is  the  fourteenth  in 
le  founder  of  the  dynasty  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
of  about  300  monas  and  muenes,  that  is,  vassal  chiefs  and 
pay  tribute  in  kind — ivory,  lion  and  leopard  skins,  com, 
-so  long  as  the  central  power  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  it. 
ja  cannot  be  estimated  at  mucli  less  than  100,000  square 
opulation  perhaps  not  exceeding  2,000,000. 
ion  goes  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  two  chief  wives,  chosen 

electors  and  confirmed  by  the  Lukoshesha,  or  *  Mother  of 
Peoples.*     The  Lukoshesha,  whose  election  is  made  in  the 

the  daughters  of  the  two  chief  wives,  and  ratified  by  tlie 
pt  from  his  jurisdiction  and  *  above  all  law,*  holding  her 
ing  over    her  own   territories,  and   enjoying  independent 

i&tf,  or  royal  residence,  is  displaced  at  every  succession, 
I  limit.  The  dominant  people  in  the  Empire  are  the  Ka-Lunda, 
of  Bantu  speecli.  They  import  woven  goons  and  ironware 
,  and  copperware  from  tlie  south-east,  and  have  also  long 
ith  the  Portuguese  half-breeds  from  the  west  and  the  Arab 
rom  the  ciiet.  The  chief  ex])orts  are  ivory  and  slaves.  But 
38,  being  regarded  as  a  royjil  monopoly,  and  burdened  with 
ns. 

Yanvo's  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Lunda  territory  in 
)  district,  wliicli  about  the  middle  of  the  century  was  ruled 
werful  Muata  Kazombe,  heir  of  the  !Morupw^e  dynasty,  the 
South  Central  Africa  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
L  Kazembe  retains  a  mere  semblance  of  authority,  and  is 
of  Msidi  (Msiri),  founder  of  the  new  kinp^dom  of  Garenganze 
he  region  between  the  Luapula  and  Lualaba,  head  streams  of 
in  the  limits  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  continuous south- 
tish  Zarabesia  (Barokeland  and  MasViuknlumbweland).  The 
[iunoa  is  at  present  in  dispute  between  Portugal  and  the 
ite  (December  1890). 

Beferences. 
8  Africa, 
in,  Wolf,  and  BUchner  in  Mitthcilungen  der  Afrikaniachtn  GcselliBhaft, 

lie  des  Muata  Yanwo. 

imcy  to  the  Bakuba  Conntrv- 

ig.  Soc.'  Dec.  18«7  and  Feb.  1889. 
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ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 

(RepiJblica  Argentina.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment 

The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  group  of  ^ 
merly  known  by  the  name  of  *  Proviiicias  XJnidas  del  I 
Plata/  bears  date  May  15,  1853,  with  modifications  in 
en  Buenos  Ayres  joined  the  confederacy.  By  its  provi 
i  executive  power  is  left  to  a  president,  elected  for  six  y« 
^resentatives  of  the  fourteen  provinces,  equal  to  doubl 
mber  of  senators  and  deputies  combined  ;  while  the  legis 
bhority  is  vested  in  a  National^  Congress,  consisting  of  a  S 
i  a  House  of  Deputies,  the  former  numbering  30,  two 
J  capital  and  from  each  province,  elected  by  a  special  be 
ctors  in  the  capital,  and  by  the  legislatures  in  the  provi 
i  the  latter  86  members  elected  by  the  people.  By  the 
bution  there  should  be  one  deputy  for  every  20,000  ir 
its.  A  deputy  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  have  b< 
izen  for  four  years.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  ; 
t  one  half  of  the  House  must  retire  every  two  ; 
aators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  fc 
3irs,  and  have  an  annual  income  of  ;^2,000.  One-third  c 
nate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  The  two  chambers 
nually  from  May  1  to  September  30.  The  members  of 
B  Senate  and  the  House  of  Deputies  are  paid  for  their  ser 
ch  receiving  ;J8,400  per  annum.  A  Vice-President,  eled 
3  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  president 
3  ofl&ce  of  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  but  has  otherwL 
Litical  power.  The  President  is  commander-in-chief  oi 
K)ps,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and  judicial  office 
s  the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics ;  he  is  responsible 
e  Ministry  for  the  acts  of  the  executive  ;  both  Presiden 
ce-President  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  Argentine  by  birtl 
nnot  be  re-elected. 

President  of  the  Mejrublic. — On  the  resignation  of  the  President, 
Lman  (August  6,  181)0),  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Cfirlos  PeU^fri 
ned,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the  office  of  Presiden 
5  completion  of  the  term  for  which  Dr.  Juarez  had  been  i 
ctober  12,  1892). 

The  Ministry,  appointed  by  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
It,  consists  of  five  Secretaries  of  State — namely,  of  the  Interior,  I 
'airs,  Finance,  War,  and  Justice. 

The  President  has  a  salary  of  36,000  dollars,  the  Vice-Presic 
,000  dollars,  and  each  of  the  five  niimsterspf  16,800  dollars  per  an 
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Local  Government. 

The  Constitution,  with  certain  small  exceptions,  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  United  States.  Such  matters  as  affect  the  Republic  as  a  whole  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Central  Government.  The  governors  of 
the  various  provinces  are  invested  with  ver>'  extensive  powers,  and  in  their 
constitutional  functions  are  independent  of  the  central  executive.  They 
are  not  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  but  elected  by  the 
people  of  each  province  for  a  term  of  three  rears  and  four  years.  The 
provinces  elect  their  own  legislatures,  and  have  complete  control  over  their 
own  a&irs ;  they  can  contract  loans  (internal  and  external)  under  their 
•ole  and  exclusive  responsibility. 

Area  and  Fopulatioii. 

At  the  census  of  1869  the  population  of  the  provinces 
amounted  to  1,736,922,  exclusive  of  the  national  territories. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  fourteen  provinces 
and  nine  territories  actually  composing  the  Argentine  Republic, 
their  estimated  area,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  mainly  ac- 
cording to  an  official  estimate  for  1887  : — 


Area; 
Engl.  sq.  miles 

Population 

Population 
per  sq.  mile 

Littoral:  Buenos  Ajtos  (1890)  . 

561,160 



1                 Buenos  AjTes  (province) 

63,000 

850,000 

13 

Santa  F6  (census  1887) 

18,000 

240,332 

13 

1                 Entre  Bios  . 

45,000 

300,000 

6-6 

Corrientes   . 

54,000 

290,000 

5-3 

Andes:    Bioja  .... 

31,500 

100,000 

3 

j                Catamarca  . 

31,500 

130,000 

4 

San  Juan     . 

29,700 

125,000 

4 

Mendoza      . 

54,000 

160,000 

3 

Central:  Cordova 

64,000 

380,000 

7 

San  Luis 

18,000 

100,000 

5-5 

Santiago  del  Est^ro     . 

31.500 

160,000 

5 

Tucuman 

13,500 

210,000 

16 

Northern:  Salta. 

45,000 

200,000 

4-4 

Jujuy  .... 
Total       . 

27,000 

90,000 

3-3 

515,700 

3,916,492 

7-5 

Territories 

Misiones 

23,932 

50,000 

21 

Formosa) 

Chaco     f    '        '        ' 

125,612 

50,000 

0-4 

191,842 

40,000 

0-2 

Bio  Negro            > 

Nenqnen 

Chubttt 

268,000 

30,000 

Oil 

Santa  Cruz 

Tierra  del  Fuego 

Grand  tot 

al    . 

1,125,086 

4,086,492 

3-6 

ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC 

r  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chil 
the  latter  recognises  the  right  of  the  former  to  all  the  country  eai 
est  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  including  all  Patagonia  and 
•n  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

le  capital  of  the  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres,  had  a  population  of  177 
B9,  295,000  in  1882,  and  56,160,  including  suburbs,  in  July  1 
om  over  150,000  are  foreigners.     Other  towns,  with  populations 

are  Cordoba,  66,600 ;  Rosario,  55,000 ;  Tucuman,  40,000 ;  Men<3 
);  Parana,  20,000;  Salta,  20,000;  Corrienlcs,  15,500  inhabitants; 
,  the  new  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  (founded  IJ 
[).  It  is  about  40  miles  SE.  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
le  increase  of  population  has  been  due  greatly  to  immigration, 
tls  in  the  last  six  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 1882,  51,503;  1 
J;  1884,77,805;  1885,  108,722;  1886,  93,116;  1887,136,842;  1 
J3  ;  1889,  289,014  ;  1890  (till  September),  106,321,  or  nearly  1,11C 
grants  in  that  period.  Most  immigrants  are  from  the  south  of  Em 
80-87  the  Italians  formed  70  per  cent,  of  the  total,  8j^)aniards  ] 
mt.,  French  7'75  per  cent.,  and  all  others  but  12  per  cent.  The 
►n  during  this  period  has  varied  between  9,000  and  14,000  annu 
sxcess  of  immjg^tion  over  emigration  in  the  years  1871-86 
56. 

1887  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Republic  was  600,000,  inclu 
)0  Italians,  160,000  French,  100,000  Spaniards,  40,000  English, 
)  Germans. 

Beligion. 

though  the  Constitution  recognises  {the  Roman  Catholic  religio 
►f  the  State,  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  In  1889,  423,540  do 
set  down  in  the  budget  for  public  worship.  There  are  one  archbii 
\  suffragan  bishops.  For  the  instruction  of  the  clergy  there 
linaries.  By  law  No.  2393  of  November  12,  1888,  modified  by 
681  of  November  12,  1889,  civil  marriage  Was  established  in 
t)lic. 

Instruction. 

le  primary  instruction  in  the  capital  and  the  9  territories  is  undei 
e  of  a  council  of  education,  appointed  by  the  general  Govemmi 
tt  the  14  provinces  under  their  respective  governments.  The  elei 
chools  are  supported  in  the  capital  and  each  province  by  the  ti 
lished  in  their  Education  Acts.  In  1889  the  sums  contributed  by 
al  Government  and  the  14  provinces  to  the  support  of  the  elemen 
ttion  in  the  Republic  amounted  to  9,449,115  dollars.  In  1889  i 
3,042  elementary  schools,  with  6,013  teachers  and  259,695  pu 
idary  or  preparatory  education  is  controlled  by  the  general  Govemic 
I  maintains  16  lyceums  (one  in  each  province  and  the  capital),  y 
rofessors  and  2,599  pupils  in  1889.  There  are  2  universities,  c 
ig  (1889)  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  with  a  toti 
tudents ;  a  school  of  mines  (30  students),  2  colleges  of  agricultnj 
,  and  a  military  school.  There  are  36  normal  schools,  with  12 
nts.  There  is  a  well-equipped  national  observatory  at  Cord 
nother  at  La  Plata,  museums  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  I^  Plata,  ai 
>rological  bureau.  The  observatory  of  Cordoba  has  published  a  c 
of  stars  of  the  southern  beraisphere.      ^  t 
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Jtutioe. 

exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  five  judges  and  an  attorney- 
ih  is  also  a  court  of  appeal,  and  by  a  number  of  inferior  and 
trial  by  jury  being  established  by  the  Constitution  for  criminal 
State  has  its  own  judicial  system. 

Finance, 
iary  revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  as  follows  for 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

re. 

Dollars 
46,762,241 
42,695,444 

Dollars 
58,136,000 
54,098,227 

Dollars 
57,661,711 
60,801,631 

Dollars 
74,676,706 
50,687,644 

mates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1889  and  1890 
«rs,  according  to  a  statement  furnished  by  the  Argen- 
)n: — 


1889 

1890 

Expenditure 

1889 

1890 

St 

Dollars 

39,750,000 

120,000 

3,300,000 

4,054,000 

6,300,000 
7,700,000 

Dollars 
48,000,000 

3,950,000 
7,700,000 
6,050,000 

8,670,000 

Interior 
Finance 
Instruction 
War     .       .        . 
Marine 
Foreign  Affairs  . 

Total       . 

Dollars 
15,611,213 
24,746,772 
8,757,829 
8,310,780 
2,908,712 
1,416,120 

Dollars 
16,237,406 
25,989,893^8 
9,617,026 
9,607,838.60 
4,029,440.li 
2,600,280 

61,781,428 

67,881,884 

• 

60,224,000 

74,370,000 

mates  for  1891  will  be  the  same  as  in  1890. 
ih  31,  1890,  the  debt  of  the  Republic  was,  according 
atement : — ^Internal,  5  per  cent,  bonds  quoted  in  the 
res  Stock  Exchange,  1,163,197  dollars  ;  4h  per  cent, 
ited  by  the  national  banks  in  the  National  Treasury 
3e  their  bank  notes,  161,766,600  dollars;  Foreign, 
dollars ;  Floating  Debt,  4,364,882  dollars  gold  and 
iper  dollars. 

Congress  of  August  2, 1888,  the  Government  was  authorised 
he  conversion  of  the  6  per  cent.  Argentine  external  loans  of 
S73,  and  1882  into  a  4^  per  cent,  loan,  thus  bringing  a  great 
;he  annual  charges  for  services  of  loans.  This  operation  was 
ti  April  1889.  Besides,  in  July  1889,  the  6  per  cent,  loan  of 
,Uy  extinguished  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
ngpress  of  November  6,  1888,  the  Government  was  authorised 
lin  the  next  year  all  the  outstanding  6  per  cent,  internal 
Is,  known  in  the  London  market  as  hard  dollars  bonds.  The 
3se  bonds  is  14,548,989  dollars.  But  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
ated  June  28, 1889,  the  Government  offered  to  the  holders  of 
he  option  of  exchanging  them  into  bonds  of  extenu^debt» 
at  3|  per.  cent,  per  annum.    This  operation  was  c^iPfied  oat 
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The  inventory  of  property  belonging  to  the  National  Govemmei 
ed  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  March  28,  1888,  already  ai 
r03,793,172  dollars.  The  total  value  of  the  land  of  the  fourte( 
DCS  is  estimated  at  2,720,000,000  dollars. 

Each  province  and  municipality  has,  besides,  its  own  budget,  im 
Eidditional  expenditure  of  59,572,434  dollars  in  1889;  the  total  nj 
[  provincial  expenditure  amounting  to  about  31,  per  head.  The  i 
Buenos  Ayres  province  for  1889  was  20,936,385  dollars  revenu 
)38,730  dollars  expenditure.  The  estimates  of  revenue  of  all  tl 
3es  for  1889  were  41,095,078  dollars,  and  expenditure  40,353,841  c 
The  estimated  revenue  of  all  the  municipalities  was  19,823,980  c 
[  expenditure  19,218,593  dollars. 

Defence. 

The  army  comprises  1 1  generals,  238  field  officers,  and  880  suba 
tl  238  engineers,  789  artillery,  2,227  horse,  and  2,331  foot,  in  all 
ibatants.    The  militia  comprises  236,000  men,  between  17  and  45 
68,000  reserve,  between  45  and  60  years. 

There  is  a  military  school,  with  125  cadets,  and  a  school  for  noi 
sioned  officers.  The  naval  school  has  60  cadets,  and  the  sch 
ners  80. 

In  1890  the  navy  of  the  Republic  included  1  sea-going  armou 
)ast-defence  armour-clads  (monitors),  2  deck-protected  cruisers, 
ts,  2  transports,  3  screw  and  4  paddle  despatch  boats,  1  torpedo 
>,  4  torpedo-boats,  and  4  spar  torpedo-boats.  There  are  also  a  fe" 
vessels.  There  are  in  all  about  58  guns.  The  sea-going  armoi 
iirante  Braivn  is  of  4,200  tons  displacement,  5,400  horse-power, 
:ected  by  9-inch  steel-faced  armour.  In  her  central  battery  she  < 
.  J-ton  breech-loading  guns  of  the  Armstrong  type,  and  has  2  othe 
he  same  calibre,  mounted  at  the  bow  and  stern  respectively, 
equipped  with  Whitehead  torpedoes  and  the  electric  light.  Her 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  now  Assistant-Controller  and  Di 
Taval  Construction,  H.M.  Navy,  and  she  was  built  in  1881  by  3 
mda.  The  navy  is  manned  by  1,500  officers  and  men,  of  whom  3 
iers  and  370  marines. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1888,  in  the  14  provinces  aj 

onal  territories,  was  2,359,958  hectares,*  say  9,200  square  mile 

jr  words,  the  figures  barely  represent  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  J 

country,  which  is  set  down  at  289,420,341  hectares. 

The  total  area  under  wheat  in  1889  was  1,035,000  hectares ; 

,000  hectares ;  flax,  140,000  hectares. 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  exported  in  1889  was  16,9 

ars ;  for  the  first  six  months  of  1890,  31,863,605  dollars.    The  vi 

agricultural  yield  in  1890  in  the  Republic  is  estimated  in  a  1 

aul's  report  at  £20,051,000. 

Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  is  an  important  industry  in  the  Arg 

>ublic. 

*  A  hectare  is  equal  to  about^}  acres. 
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FMrincesand 

1 

■*» 

45 

! 

Teiritaries 

< 

1 

1 

1 

m 

' 

Bnenos  Ayres 

481,176 

225,500 

82,909 

17,630 

40,033 

2,899 

_ 

1 

Cordoba 

78,999 

55,777 

77,585 

7,665 

— 

488 

— 

1 

SntreRios  . 

47,208 

67,319 

6,307 

2,242 

4,159 

705 

— 

Santa  F&       . 

60,901 

401,652 

29,651 

4,033 

73,009 

2,565 

2,676 

] 

jQJay    . 

8,244 

4,094 

3,  93 

499 

— 

10 

764 

Cataznarcs    . 

3,259 

1,334 

10,023 



— 

1,854 



S 

SanLtiis 

9.066 

3,523 

6,989 

420 

— 

69 

_ 

San  Joan      . 

3,316 

12,245 

55.589 

698 

— 

7,119 

— 

Salta     . 

13,840 

6,8^10 

14,202 

1,747 

— . 

695 

302 

Mcndoxa       . 

3,391 

6,976 

69.496 

593 

— 

6,740 

— 

,  Tucoman      . 

17,605 

1,994 

2,783 

609 

— . 

64 

10,591, 

i   Corrieates    . 

26,795 

250 

1,685 

127 

2 

209 

2,01« 

] 

Ia  Bioja       . 

9,021 

6,030 

4,697 

24 

34 

1,084 

2 

Santiago 

60,000 

80,000 

15,178 

— 

— 

4,949 

2,925 

Territories : 

Formosa 

232 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

189 

Pampa  . 

4,630 

163 

880 

98 

— 



__ 

BioKesro    . 

327 

817 

207 

368 

— 

_ 

— 

SCisiones       .       . 

2,305 

7 

9 

6 

— 

1 

886 

Cbaco   •       .        . 
TotaU 

2,696 

41 

133 

3 

"~ 

"— 

637 

832,601  824,099 

379,816 

36,659 

117,237 

26,981 

1 
21,053  ]l21,602 12,359,968| 

The  following  table  will  give 

an  idea  of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  Re- 

public  in  1888  :— 

] 

Number  of  Heads 

ProTinces  and 
Territories 

Total  Value 

Horned  Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Dollars 

Buenos  Ayres   . 

9.602,274 

1,855.426 

55,397,881 

194,862,993 

Cordoba    . 

2,110,513 

403,879 

2,355,030 

28,868,717 

Entre-Rios 

4,120,0G8 

719.510 

4,901,123 

54,308.444 

Santa-F6  . 

2,328,443 

527.536 

2,977,382 

31.978,791 

Juj'uy 

89,855 

22,896 

617.803 

2,008.422 

Gatamarca 

239,834 

56.054 

152.438 

3,075.429 

San  Luis   . 

478,904 

113,554 

241,827 

6.060,212 

Salta 

164,944 

34,174 

164.414 

2,169.453 

San  Juan  . 

54,539 

25,848 

72,672 

846.182 

Santiago  . 

588,396 

110,368 

781,951 

7,939,830 

La  Kioja  . 

160,169 

24,998 

57,926 

1.388.563 

Corrientes 

1,841,366 

258,696 

611,085 

21,480,785 

Tacnman  . 

198,835 

42,939 

43,390 

2,396,947 

Hendoza 

180,009 

44,849 

122,298 

2,343,329 

Territories: 

Formosa  . 

14,403 

691 

143 

149,782 

Pampa 

469,987 

110,104 

1,670,393 

8,084,291 

RioN^ro. 

77,434 

•    16,620 

287,940 

1,339.210 

Misiones  . 

41,967 

17,541 

4.218 

563.325 

Chaco 
Totals . 

17,651 

1.597 

1,751 

195,012 

22,869,385 

4,398,283 

70,453,666 

369,561,607 
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Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  official  values  in  thonsands  of 
dollars  of  the  imports  and  exports  (exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion) 
for  each  of  the  five  years  1885-89,  including  re-exports  : — 


- 

188S 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1S89 

Imports     • 
Exports      . 

92,222 

82,289 

96,408 
69,835 

117,352 
84,421 

127,607 
99,556 

164,570 
122,815 

The  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  have  been  as 
follows  in  1885-89  :— 


Years 

Import 

Total 

Export 

Total 

Gold 

SilTcr 

Gold 

Silver 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

6,148,427 

19,408,809 

9,808,939 

44,613,897 

11,676,906 

157,834 
1,526,853 
659.667 
196,263 
172,853 

6,306.251 
20,635.662 

9,748,596 
44,810,150 
11,749,759 

6,677,811 
7,832,816 
9,471,983 

8,492,374 
27,816,546 

1,764,833 
825,202 
406,202 
242,126 
615,705 

8,442,644 

M58,018 

9,877.185 

8,734,500 

28,43U51 

J 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export, 
with  their  value,  for  1888  and  1889  :— 


Imports 

1888 

1880 

Exports 

1888 

1889 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Textiles  and  apparel 

29,008,4(5 

32,229,422 

Animals  &  their 

Food  substances     . 

14,561,347 

18.350,904  : 

produce 

71,076,956 

8P,282,n6 

Iron&mauufacturcs 

17,643,134 

24,727,113  I 

Agricultural 

Drinks    . 

12,351,829 

16,301,607 

protluce 

16,298,360 

16,M6,W7 

Woodand  manufoo- 

Manufactured 

tnres    . 

8,399,610 

12,106,868  ' 

produce 

8,105,847 

11,946,368 

&  other  material 

1 

Forest  produce 

781,793          793.257  | 

16,472,332 

24.173,749 

Mineral     „     . 

1.526,057 

1,629,160 

Pottery,  glass,  Ac. . 

6,992,6H9 

6,658,646 

Various    „     . 

2,323,891 

2,228,012 

Chemical  substances 

4,326.204 

4,756,797 

Coal,  coke,  oil,  &<•• . 

4,272,740 

7,593,810 

Various  (not  includ- 

ing coin  &  bullion) 

15,479,568 

18,670,978  \ 

Total      . 

127,607,860 

164,669,881 

Total       . 

100,111,908 

132.815,057 

There  was    besides    a    transit    trade    in    1889    valued    at 
4,737,012  dollars  for  imports,  and  4,737,012  dollars  for  exports. 
Among  the  more  important  exports  were  the  following  : — 
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Wool 

Hides  and  Skius 

Wheat 

Make 

• 

Dollan 
44,858,606 
56,709,774 

DollAn 
22,392,105 
27,362,949 

Dollars 
8.248,614 
1,596,446 

Dollan 

5.444,464 

12,977,721 

^  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1888  and  1889 
nth.  the  following  countries,  to  the  following  values 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1888 

1889 

1888 

1            1889 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

. 

44,044,851 

56,820,169 

17,061,411 

14,931,394 

22,966,857 

30,237,407 

27,973,561 

38,264,414 

13,310,094 

]  5,477,754 

13,309,546 

17,120,472 

11,084,482 

13,958.247 

16,679,944 

16,326,423 

5. 

9,909,895 

16,801,750 

6,665,520 

7,726,691 

6,443,001 

7,206,315 

2,681,283 

5,393,960 

7,764,023 

10,188,189     ; 

2,742,960 

3,930,134 

3,913,811 

4,565,470 

3,313,864 

3,332,115 

2,477,734 

2,607,017 

2,460,451 

7,522,835 

1,762,411 

1,377,543 

384,373 

855,292 

29,959 

19,509     i 

1,682,011 

2,504,727 

aercial  intercourse  between  the  Argentine  Republi'c 
ited  Xingdoni  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  tabulur 
jcording  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


1885 

188C 

1887 

1888 

1889 

^eat 
tish 

£ 
1,878,921 
4,660,460 

£ 
1,646,336 
5,100,577 

£ 

2,176,758 
6,229,666 

£ 
2,658,659 
7,656,708 

£ 
2,016,182 
10,681,879 

Argentine  exports  to  the  United  Kingrdom  are  as  follows; — 
larine,  64,839Z.  in  1886.  27,882^.  in  1887,  105,744Z.  in  1888^ 
589;  fresh  mutton,  10,000/.  in  1883,  442,697/.  in  1887. 
8,  750,310/.  in  1889  ;  skins,  mainly  sheep,  103,9:58/.  in  1887, 
J,  125,242/.  in  1889 ;  bones,  89,546/.  in  1888, 40,031/.  in  1889  ; 
in  1887,  61,866/.  in  1888,  7ri.8.'34/.  in  1889;  wool,  213,807/. 
.  in  1887,  50,214/.  in  1888,  175,772/.  in  1889;  and  ^ain,. 
17,  l,24t;658/.  in  1888,  385,848/.  in  1889.  The  imports  of 
consist  chiefly  of  cottons,  1,078,278/.  in  1888,  1,591,002/.  in 
,650,890/.  in*1888,  842,059/.  in  1889;  iron,  2,342,259/.  in 
L  in  1889;  and  machinery,  744,056/.  in  1888,  1,020,513/.  in 

1  imports  in  1880,  120.360,891  dola.,  and  of  the  exports. 
,  were  by  the  port  of  Buenos  Ajtcs. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 


The  foUowic^  are  the  statistics  of  the  vessels  entered  and  cleai 
le  foreign  trade  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic  in  1888-89 : — 


- 

Vessels 
entered 

Tonnage 
entered 

Vessels 
cleared 

Tonnag 
cleared 

1S88 

1889 

1888 

1889 

1888 

1889  i     1S88 

1 

Sailing  vessels  with 

cargoes  . 
Sailing    vessels     In 

ballast  . 
Steamers  with  cargoes 

n           in  ballast  . 

Total.       . 

6,813 

745 
3,298 
2.637 

7,641 

681 
3.751 
2,472 

1,165,151 

37,701 
2,047,149 
1,046,776 

1,642,863 

33,482 
3,511.593 
1,524,748 

1,159 

4,053 
2,721 
2,877 

1,665      209,34.' 

3,814  '    732.59: 
3,003    2,284,683 
2,987    1,032,819 

3 

9 
.K0( 

1,5 

13.493 

14,445 

4,885,777  6,7ll,«86 

10,810  11,469  4,319,439 

6.& 

Of  the  total,  38  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  was  British,  and  ab( 
ational,  9  French,  7  Italian,  and  6  German.  The  home  or  river  n 
ion  in  1889  comprised  23,344  vessels  of  3,227,138  tons  entere 
4,698  of  3,279,958  tons  cleared. 

Internal  Comnmnications. 

The  length  of  railway  open  for  traflBc  in  1890  was  5,798  miles, 
aanect  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic  with  the  capital.  Ther 
I  addition  4,840  miles  in  construction.  The  total  cost  of  construct 
tie  lines  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  1889  was  249,907,796  dollars, 
sceipts  for  1889  amounted  to  35,250,907  dollars,  and  the  ex 
4,420,152  dollars. 

In  1890  there  were  12,000  miles  of  Government  telegraph  lii 
peration,  besides  about  7,000  miles  belonging  to  private  companies 
otal  length  of  telegraph  wires  in  1888  was  28,550  miles.  The  nun 
elegraphic  despatches  was  3,511,420  in  the  year  1889.  A  cone 
7as  granted  Nov.  1 889  to  lay  a  direct  cable  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  E 
(rhich  must  be  ready  with  in  thirty  months. 

The  Post  Office  *in  the  year  1889  carried   42,965,555  letters,   S 
>ostal   cards,   and  32,793,607   newspapers,   kc.     There  are  946 
post  and  telegraph). 


Money  and  Credit. 

On  November  3, 1887,  a  law  of  National  Banks  similar  to  the  Bi 
Law  of  the  United  States  was  promulgated.  There  are  at  present  4G 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  ;  five  of  them  belong  to  Engliih  compani 

Capital  of  all  these  banks  350,000,000  dollars. 

The  24  principal  banks  bad  a  capital  in  gold  of  8,544,000  dolla 
in  paper  of  149,598,609  dollars,  in  1888.  Mean  total  assets  were  est 
&t  137,653.868  dollars  gold,  and  460,614,226  dollars  paper;  with  lia 
of  equal  amount. 
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passed  in  1890  the  Government  was  authorised  to  issue  60 
re  of  Treasury  Bills,  with  force  of  legal  currency.  In  the 
;tober  1889,  the  paper  money  of  the  banks  amounted  to 
ollars,  but  according  to  the  law  passed  on  October  18,  1889, 
11  be  gradually  reduced  to  100,000,000  dollars,  and  no  new 
authorised  until  after  May  1891.  This  law  is  already  being 
ion. 

Government,  which  was  inaugurated  on  October  6,  1890,  has, 
official  statement,  presented  to  Congress  a  series  of  bills 
mportant  reforms  in  the  financial  policy  pursued  by  the  last 
One  of  these  bills  already  approved  declares  null  and 
guarantees  granted  for  the  construction  of  railways,  the 
whicli  have  been  already  signed. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

y,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the 
ilents,  are  as  follows  : — 

Money. 
■  PegofuertCy  or  Silver  Dollar^  of  100  centesimos. — Average  rat( 
•I*.   The  forced  paper  currency  since  the  beginning  of  1885  hai 
.t  depreciation ;  £1  gold  is  worth  (Nov.  1889)  lOf  paper  dollars 

Weights  and  Measures. 

tal =   101-40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

>a a     25*35    „  „ 

]a =       1^  imperial  bushel. 

uary  1, 1887,  the  use  of  the  French  metric  system  is  com 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

)p  THE  Argentine  Republic  in  Gtw^iat  Britain. 
rtraordhuLTy  and  MinUter  PleaipotentiaTy. — Don   Luis    L 

Accredited  May  8,  188G. 
. — Florencio  L.  Dominguez. 

Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Cardiff 
dee,  Falmouth,  Glasgow  (C.G.)  Hull,  Leeds,  Leith,  Londor 
pool,  Manchester  ;  Gibraltar,  Canada  (C.G.),  Sydney,  Montreal 

3f  Great  Britain  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

d  Minister. — Hon.  Francis  J.  Pakenham.    Appointed  Februar] 

. — George  B.  Jenner. 
Ronald  Bridgett. 

al  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  the 
Argentine  Eepnblic. 
4.  Official  Publications. 

ipal  dfi  la  cuidad  de  Bueuos  Aires.    2  T.    1887. 

»roviucia  de  Sunt*  Fc*.    1887. 

irovincia  de  Bueuos  Aires.    18S1. 

straiea  del  comcrcio  exterior  de  la  Bepi^blica  Argentina.    Alio  8^    Bueno 

general  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Repilblica  Argentina.    1889.    Bueno 
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Intorme  preaentado  &  la  Oficina  de  Estedistic*  de  Buenos  AJres.    Bnenos  Aires,  U 

Ligeros  apuntes  sobre  el  dima  de  la  RepAblica  Argentina,  por  el  Director  de  U 
ieteorol6gica  Qualtorio  G.  Davis.    Buenos  Aires,  1889. 

La  Rcpi!iblica  Argentina  en  la  Exposiciou  Universal  do  Paris,  1889. 

Infbrmes  del  Dclc^ado  Argentina.    2  vols.    Paris,  1890. 

Informe  sobre  el  estado  de  la  educacion  comon,  durante  d  Aflo  de  1889.  By  Dr.  B 
>rrilla.    Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Ley  deeducaclon.    Buenos  Aires.    8  de  Julio  de  1884. 

Ley  ( inmigracion  y  colonizacion  de  la  Bepiiblica  Argentina  aanclonada  por  el  C 
usiona   clel876.    Bnenos  Aires,  1883. 

Los  presupuestos,  los  recuraos  y  Ins  leyes  de  impuestos  de  la  nacion,  las  14  prorinc 
Incipales  municipalidades.    Ailo  de  1889.    Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Boletin  metisnal  de  estadistica  municipal  de  la  ciudad  dc  Buenos  Aires. 

Informe  sobre  deuda  pilblica,  baucos,  Ac„  por  P.  Agote.    Afio  v.    Bnenos  Aires,  1 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  del  Interior  de  la  Kcpdblioa  Argentina,  preaentada  al  i 
icional  do  1890.    4.    Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Memoria  prescntada  por  el  Mini.stro  de  Estado  en  el  departamento  de  Hacienda  al  C 
loional  dc  1890.    4.    Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

BegUtro  estadlstlco  de  la  Proriuoia  de  Buenos  Aires.    Fol.    Bnenos  Aires,  1890. 

Map  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  With  a  short  description  of  the  country.  Publi 
fi  Argentine  Govemmoiit  Infommtion  Office. 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  opening  the  Session  of  the  Aj 
mgress,  May  1890.    Buenos  Ayres,  1890. 

Mission  of  Viscount  San  Janunrio  to  the  Republics  of  South  America,  1878  u 
iblishol  by  order  of  the  Argentine  Government.    Buenos  Ayres,  1881. 

Report  by  Mr.  Egerton  on  the  Products  and  Industries  of  the  Argentine  Bept 
teports  from  H.M.'s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation,'  1882. 

Report  by  Mr.  Jenner  for  1887  on  the  Financial  Condition  of  the  Argentine  R 
id  remark.**  on  the  President's  Message  in  No.  389  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  I 
88. 

Report  by  Mr,  .Toniier  on  the  Trade  and  General  Condition  of  the  Argentine  Rep 
X  672,  anil  on  the  Piuauces  ot  the  Republic  in  No.  564  i»f  *  Diplomatic  and  C 
jports,'  1889. 

Report  on  Emigration  to  the  Argentine  Re})ublic  in  Xo.  172  of  *  Reports  on  Sul 
meral  Interest.'    Lon'lon,  189U. 

Report  for  1889-80  on  tlic  Agricultural  Condition  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  N< 
Hplomatic  and  Consular  Reiwrts.'     London.  1890. 

The  Argentine  Kepublic  as  a  Field  for  Emigration.  By  Francis  Latzina,  Chiei 
-gentine  National  SUitistical  Bureau.    Buenos  Ayres,  1883.* 

The  Treaty  of  the  Boundaries  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  that  o 
ndon,  1881. 

Trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  Groat  Britain  ;  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  th 
the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  Britisli  Possessions  for  the  yei 
p.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Areos  (Santiago),  La  Plata.    Etude  liistorique.    Paris,  1865. 
Batet  (H.  W. ),  South  America.    Loudon,  1 882. 
Beek-Bemard  (Charles),  La  R^l-publique  Argentine.    Berne,  1  «72. 
Crawford  (A.),  Across  the  Pani})aa  and  the  Andes.     London,  1H84. 
Dinj-eaux  y  Emile),  Buenos  .Ures,  la  Pampa  et  la  PaUjfonie.    Paris,  1878. 
Dominffw:  (L  L  ),  Historia  Argentina.    4th  e<lit.    Buenos  Ajtcs,  1870. 
OuUaine  (Louis),  La  Republique  Argentine  physique  et  6cono'miqu&    Paris, 
Hadfleld  (William),  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate,  1870-76.    London,  1877. 
Jordan  (Wm,  Leighton),  The  Argentine  Republic  :  a  descriptive  and  historical 
liuburgh,  1878. 

Latham  (Wilfrid),  The  States  of  the  River  Plate,  their  Industries  and  Commerce, 
ndon,  1868. 

Martinez  (Alberto  B.)    El  Prpfnipuesto  Nacional,  Buenos  Aires,  1890. 
Mitre  (Bartolom^),  Historia  de  Belgrano.    4th  ed.    Buenos  Ayres,  1887. 
Moiusy  (M.  de),  Description  {,'eographique  et  statisti(iue  de  la  Confederation  Arf 
'ols.  and  Atlas.    Paris,  1861. 

MuJhttll  (M.  G.  and  E.  T.),  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate.    London,  1886. 
MuIhaJl  (Mrs.  M.  G.),  Bctwocti  tlie  Amazon  and  the  Andes.    London,  1884. 
A'opp  i  R. ),  The  Argentine  Republic.    Buenos  Ay^e^  1876. 

Pitt  (Ez.  N.)  and  Mendonra  (Manuel),  Comptc-Rendu  de  I'Exposition  continental 
pnblique  Arjrpntine.    Bnenos  Ayres,  1882. 

Pa:,  Soldan  i  Mariano  Felipe ),  <  U^grafla  Argentina.    Buenos  Ayres,  1885. 
Rumbold  { Sir  H.),  The  Great  Silver  River.    London,  1 888. 

Harmiento  CDominRO  Faustino),  Life  in  the  Argentine  Republio  in  the  Days 
rants.    Translated  by  Mrs.  H.  Mann.    8.    London,  1868. 
I  inoent  (P.),  Hound  and  About  South  America.    Nesv>York,  1890. 
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bsterbeiciiiscu-Uncjarische  Moxarciiie.) 
Beigning  Sovereign. 

sef  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  King  of  Hui 
18,  1830  ;  the  sou  of  Archduke  Franz  Karl, 
«  Emperor  Franz  I.  of  Austria,  and  of  Arclid 
cess  of  Bavaria.  Proclaimed  Emperor  of  1 
ication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  the  rer 
own  by  his  father,  December  2, 1848  ;  crownec 
and  took  the  oath  on  the  Hungarian  Consti 
'.  Married  April  24,  1854,  to  Empress  Eli 
er  24,  1837,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Maximi 

Mmptive, — Archduke  Karl  Ludwig.    See  belo 

Children  of  the  Emperor, 
ichess  Gisela,  born  July  12,   1856  ;  married 
Prince  Leopold,  second  son  of  Prince  Luitf 
I  February  9,  1846. 

luchess  Maria  Valeria,  bom  April  22, 1868;  m 
),  to  Franz  Salvator,  Archduke  of  Austria-Tu 

Grandchild  of  the  Emperor, 
ess  Elisabeth,  born  September  2,  1883,  only  c 
luke  Eudolph,  Crown  Prince,  and  Princess  Step 
ter  of  King  Leopold  IL  of  Belgium. 

Brotliera  of  tJie  Emperor, 
ike  Karl  Liidimg,  cavalry  general  in  the  ini 
July  30,  1833;  married  (1)  November  4,  18 
^aret,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Johann  of  Sa 
tember  15,  1858  ;  married  (2)  October  21,  18 
unciata,  bom  March  24,  1843,  daughter  of  tl 
ndo  IL  of  Naples  ;  widower  May  4,  1871  ;  m 
1873,  to  Princess  Maria,  bom  August  24, 
the  late  Prince   Miguel   of  Braganza,    Regc 
Bfspring  of   the  second   and  third  unions   ai 
Franz,  bom  December  18,    1863.      2.  Otto 
65  ;  married   October   2,  1886,  to  Princess 
i  May  31,  1867,  the  daughter  of  the  Prince 
)flrspring,  Karl,  born  August  17,   1887.      3. 
December  27,   18GS.      4.  Margaret,  born  Mf 
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0.  5.  Maria,  bom  July  31,  1876.  6.  Elisabeth,  bom  i 
8. 

II.  Archduke  Ludwig  Victory  field-marshal-lieutenant 
)erial  army  ;  born  May  15,  1842. 

The  imperial  family  of  Austria  descend  from  Budolf  von  Hab 
man  count,  bom  1218,  who  was  elected  Kaiser  of  the  Holy 
pire  in  1276.  The  male  line  died  out  in  1740  with  Emperor  JB 
3se  only  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  gave  her  hand  (1736)  to  Dull 
Lorraine  and  Tuscany,  afterwards  Kaiser  Franz  I.  of  Germany 
ise  of  Lorraine,  who  thereby  became  the  founder  of  the  new 
bsburg- Lorraine.  Maria  Theresa  was  succeeded,  in  1780,  by 
eph  11.,  who,  dying  in  1790,  left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Leopol 
3se  death,  in  1792,  his  son  Franz  I.  ascended  the  throne,  who 
1835,  and,  having  been  married  four  times,  left  a  large  family,  tl 
3  of  which  and  their  descendants  form  the  present  Imperial  House 
i  the  first  sovereign  who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  or  '  Ka 
itria,  after  having  been  compelled  by  Napoleon  to  renounce  the  i 
wrn  of  Germany,  for  more  than  five  centuries  in  the  Habsburg 
!  assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  took  place  on  A 
i.  Franz  1.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  ] 
ig  of  Hungary),  on  whose  abdication,  Dec.  2,  1848,  the  crowi 
nephew  the  present  Emperor-King  Franz  Josef  I. 
The  present  Emperor- King  has  a  civil  list  of  9,300,000  flori 
ety  of  this  sum,  4,650,000  florins,  is  paid  to  him  as  Emperor  of 
of  the  revenues  of  Austria,  and  the  other  moiety  as  King  of  H 
of  the  revenues  of  Hungary. 

The  following  is  a  list  (for  the  first  centuries  not  complete) 
^reigns  of  Austria  (Dukes  and  Archdukes  of  Austria,  from  1626  alE 
lungary  and  Bohemia,  from  1804  Emperors  of  Austria),  from  t 
he  feoffment  of  Dukes  Albert  I.  and  his  brother  Rudolf  II.  "w 
shy  of  Austria  by  his  father,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Rudolf  of  Ha 
ider  of  the  dynasty  : — 

House  of  Habsburg, 


erti 

1282 

Maximilian  II. 

Ldolfll 

1282 

Rudolf  V.  (Rudolf  II.  oi 

^Ger 

idolf  III 

1293 

many) 

jdrich  (III.  of  Germany)  . 

1307 

Matthias 

opold  I 

13U 

Ferdinand  II. 

bert  II 

13U 

Ferdinand  III. 

idolflV 

1358 

Leopold  I.      . 

bert  III 

1365 

Joseph  I. 

bert  IV.    .        . 

1395 

Karl  II.  (VI.  of  Germany) 

Brt  V.  (Albert  II.  of  Ger- 

♦Maria  Theresa      . 

lany.  King  of  Hungary  and 

f  Bohemia)     . 

rdislaus  (King  of  Hungary 

1404 

House  of  Hahshwrg'Lam 

Qd  of  Bohemia) 

1439 

Joseph  11. 

Jdrich  V.  (Friedrich  IV. 

Leopold  IL     . 

f  Germany) 

1467 

Franz  I.  (Franz  II.  of  Ger 

dmilian  I. 

1493 

many) 

•1 1.  (Karl  V.  of  Germany) 

1519 

•Ferdinand  I. 

dinand  I 

1520 

♦Franz  Josef  I. 

All  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  likewise  filled  the  tb 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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WHOLE  MONARCHY. 
^67  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy  have  been  united  as 

politically,  under  the  same  dynasty,  and  having  cer- 
ts defined  as  common  ;  but  otherwise  each  has  its  own, 
.,  which  is  a  limited  monarchy. 

common  to  the  two  parts  of  the  monarchy  are  : — 
affairs ;  (2)  military  and  naval  affairs,  but  ex- 
slation  concerning  the  army  ;  (3)  Finance.  Certain 
[  are  treated  on  similar  principles :  (1)  Commercial 
)  indirect  taxation  ;  (3)  the  coinage ;  (4)  railways 
5m  the  interests  of  both  ;  (5)  defence, 
i^ania  has  entered  into  legislative  and  administrative 
Hungary.  Croatia- Slavonia  possesses  an  autonomy 
the  internal  administration  of  religion,  instruction, 

police. 

imon  head  in  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy  is  the- 
Raiser)  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary.  The  crown, 
^  in  the  Habsburg-Lothringen  dynasty,  passing  by 
mogeniture  and  lineal  succession  to  males  and  (on 
ales)  to  females.     The  monarch  must  be  a  member  of 

Catholic  Church.     He  is  styled  *  His  Imperial  and 
tolic  Majesty,'  having  a  threefold  title,  *  Emperor  of 
Qg  of  Bohemia,  <&c.,  and  King  of  Hungary.' 
larch  exercises  his  legislative  authority  only  with  the 
L  and   consent  of  the  representative  bodies,  i.e.  the- 

Keichstag,  and  the  provincial  Parliaments  (Land- 
Lslation  in   affairs   common  to  the   Reichsrath   and 

accomplished  by  means  of  Delegations  (Delegationen).. 
3re  are  two,  each  consisting  of  60  members,  of  whom 

each  of  the  Upper  Houses  (the  Austrian  Herren- 
e  Hungarian  Magnatentafel),  and  40  from  each  of  the 
ses  (the  Austrian  Abgeordnetenhaus  and  the  Hun- 
raesentantentafel).  The  members  are  appointed  for 
The  Delegations  are  summoned  annually  by  the 
ternately  at  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Their  decisions 
icated  reciprocally  in  writing  ;  and  if,  after  three  such. 
5,  they  do  not  agree,  then  the  120  delegates  meet- 
1,  without  discussion,  settle  the  matter  by  vote.  The 
aistry  is  responsible  to  the  Delegations,  and  Ministers 
cached  by  them.  Subject  to  the  Delegations  are  the 
;ive  departments  for  common  affairs.  These  are : — 
Qistry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  House  for  the 
rchy. — Count  (Jl.  Kdlnoky  de  Korospatak^  Privy  Councilloi;  (^ r\r\ci\r 
ritz,  in  Moravia,  December  29,  1832;  entered  the   diplomatic  ^y^OOg  It 
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ice  1854;  Secretary  o£  Legation  at  Berlin  1857,  and  at  L 
3-70 ;  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  1880-81.  Appointed  Minis 
eign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  House  for  the  Wliole  Moi 
ember  21, 1881. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  War  for  the  Whole  Monarchy.— Field-M 
on  Ferdinand  Bauer,  Privy  Councillor;  bom  at  Lemberg,  1823  ;  e: 

army  1841 ;  appointed  Minister  of  War  for  the  Whole  Moi 
•ch  16,  1888. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  for  the  Whole  Monarchy.  —  Ber 
TdUay,  Privy  Councillor,  born  December  22,  1839.  Appointed  Mi 
[finance  for  the  Whole  Monarchy  June  4,  1882. 

The  above  Ministers  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  < 
3tions  to  the  Delegations. 

AUSTRIA  PROPEJR. 
I.  Central  Government. 

The  political  representation  is  two-fold — (1)  for  all  the  Austria) 
jes  (Reichsrath) ;  (2)  for  each  separate  province  (Landtage). 
The  Reichsrath,  or  Parliament  of  the  western  part  of  the  mon; 
sists  of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House  (Herrei 
jrmed,  1  st,  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family  who  are  of  age, 
iber  in  1889  ;  2nd,  of  a  number  of  nobles— G6  in  the  present  Reicl 
ossessing:  large  landed  property,  in  whose  families  by  nominat 
Emperor  the  dignity  is  hereditary;  3rd,  of  the  archbishops,  i 
iber,  and  bishops,  seven  in  number,  who  are  of  princely  title  in] 
heir  episcopal  seat ;  and  4th,  of  any  other  life-members  nominat 
Emperor,  on  account  of  being  distinguished  in  art  or  science,  o 
e  rendered  si«nial  services  to  Church  or  State — 109  in  1889.  The  '. 
ise  (Abgcordnetenhaus)  consists  at  present,  under  a  law  passed  A 
3,  of  353  members,  elected,  partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly,  I 
i  of  all  citizens  who  are  24  years  of  age  and  possessed  of  a 
perty  or  particular  individual  qualification ;  of  these,  85  repre^ei 
led  proprietors,  116  represent  the  towns,  21  the  chambers  of  trad 
imerce,  131  the  rural  districts.  The  constituencies  which  nnde: 
elect  the  representatives  for  the  Austrian  Lower  House  are  divide 
r  classes.  These  are,  first,  the  rural  dLstricts,  where  the  peasantr 
Jl  landholders  are  the  electors ;  they  choose  a  voter  for  every  6" 
itants,  these  voters  electing  tlie  representatives ;  secondly,  the  t< 
dly,  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  cities  and  large  towns 
i;hly,  the  large  landed  proprietors,  payers  of  from  50  to  250  1 
js,  according  to  the  provinces  in  which  their  estates  are  situatec 
last  class  females  in  possession  of  their  own  property  are  entitl 
^  Under  a  law  passed  in  1882,  the  franchise  was  extended  to  al] 
ions  in  towns  and  rural  districts  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  amoi 
>rins  per  annum ;  but  there  are  voters  who  pay  less  taxes  and  som 
none ;  in  the  latter  case  they  must  have  a  particular  individual  q 
on.  Bohemia  sends  92  representatives  to  the  Reichsrath,  being  1 
^tive  to  62,551  inhabitants ;  Galicia  63,  or  1  to  100,420  inhabit 
rer  Austria  37,  or  1  to  68,761  inhabitants ;  Moravia  36,  or  1  to  61,5 
itants ;  Styria  23,  or  1  to  54,835  ;  Tyrol  18,  and  Upper  Austria  17, 
'  45,100  and  45,624 ;  Kiistenland  12,  or  1  to  57,085 ;  Krain  (Carniol 
to  47,418 :  Schlesien  (Silesia)  10,  or  1  to  58,806 ;  Kamthen  (Carii 
r  1  to  39,873 ;  Bukowina  9,  or  1  to  69,026;  Dalmatia9,orlto57,203in 
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Lvely.  Tlie  smallest  nnmber  of  representatives  is  from  Vorarl- 
sends  3,  or  1  to  36,671  inhabitants.  The  most  highly  represented 
Salzburg,  which  sends  6  members,  or  1  to  33,961  inhabitants 
I  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath  is  for  the  term  of  six 
seof  dissolution  new  electionsmust  take  place  within  six  months. 
)r  nominates  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Upper 
i  Reichsrath,  while  those  of  the  Lower  House  are  elected  by  the 
t  is  incumbent  upon  the  head  of  the  State  to  assemble  the 
.nnually.  The  rights  which,  in  consequence  of  the  diploma  of 
0,  and  the  *  Patent'  of  Feb.  26,  1861,  have  been  conferred 
ichsrath,  are  as  follows : — 1st,,  Onisent  to  all  laws  relatiiij^  to 
y;  2nd,  Co-operation  in  the  lofrislation  on  trade  and  commerce, 
king,  posting,  telegraph,  and  rail\^Tiy  matters  ;  '^rd^Examinatwn 
ates  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  State  ;  of  the  bills 
public  loans,  and  conversion  of  the  fnnds  ;  and  g(?neral  con- 
ublic  debt.  At  present  tlie  rights  of  tlu5  Keichsrath  are  fixed 
f  December  21,  1867.  To  give  validity  to  bills  passed  by  the 
^he  consent  of  both  Chambers  is  required,  as  well  as  the  sanc- 
lead  of  the  State.  The  members  of  both  the  Ujjper  and  the 
»  have  the  rijjht  to  }'ropose  new  laws  on  subjects  witiiin  tlie 
[vf  the  KeiehM-ath. 
itive  of  Austria  Proper  consists  of  the  following  eight  dej)art- 

inistry  of  the  Interior. — Count  Edward  Taaffe,  privy  Coun- 
•inted  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  President  of  the  Austrian 
inisters,  August  19,  1879. 

[inistiy  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — 
tsch  ron  Frankenthurrif  Privy  Councillor.    Appointed  Novem- 

[inistry  of   Finance.— Privy   Councillor,   Dr.   J.  Dunajcivski. 

me  26,  1880. 

inistry  of  Agriculture.— Count  Julius  Falhrnhayn,  Privy  Coun- 

•inted  August  19,  1879. 

inLstryof  Commerce  and  Tsational  Economy. — Privy  Councillor 

Bacquehem.     Appointed  July  28,  18SG. 

inistry  of  National    Defence  (Landesverthoidi^ning).-   Field- 

y  Councillor  Count  S.  ron  Wehsershrlmh.    Appointed  June  25, 

T  of  Justice. — Count  Fricdrich  von  Sc?ioe?ihorn.  Api'ointcd 
888^ 

he  seven  Ministers,  heads  of  departments,  there  are  two 
ithout  portfolio,'  Baron  vofi  Prazak  (ap})ointed  Octr)ber  11, 
Uitter  ron  ZalesU  (October  11,  1888),  taking  part  in  the 
of  the  Cabinet,  but  not  exercising  special  functions, 
nsibility  of  Ministers  for  acts  committed  in  the  discharge  of 
iunctions  was  established  by  a  bill  which  received  the  sanction 
or  on  July  25,  1867. 

II.  Provincial  Government. 

incial  Diets  are  competent  to  legislate  in  all  matters  not 
erved  for  the  Reichsrath.  They  have  control  over  local 
3  bodies,  and  the  regulation  of  affairs  affecting  taxation, 
on  of  the   soil,   educational,    ecclesiastical,  and   charitable 
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istitutions  and  public  works.  In  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  they  li 
igulation  of  the  defence  of  the  province,  and  consent  to  the  emp! 
E  the  local  militia  (Landeschiitzen)  beyond  the  province.  Ea 
incial  Diet  consists  of  one  assembly,  composed  (1)  of  the  archbisl 
[shop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Oriental  Greek  Churches;  (2)  the 
E  universities;  (3)  the  representatives  of  great  estates,  elected  by  i 
svners  paying  land  taxes  of  not  less  than  60,  100,  200,  or  250 
ccording  to  the  provinces  in  which  their  estates  are  situated ; 
jpresentatives  of  towns,  elected  by  those  citizens  who  possess  m 
ghts  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxation ;  (5)  the  represents 
oards  of  commerce  or  trade  guilds,  chosen  by  the  respective  m» 
))  representatives  of  the  rural  communes,  elected  by  deputies 
W'ahlmanner,'  returned  by  all  inhabitants  who  pay  a  small  am 
irect  taxation. 

The  strength  of  the  sixteen  separate  Diets  is  shown  in  the  fc 
ible  :— 

No.  of 
Members 
72 
60 
26 
63 
37 
37 
22 
33 


lOwer  Austria    . 
^pper  Austria  . 
Eilzburg    . 
teiermark  (Styria) 
arinthia. 
arniola    . 
<)rz  and  Gradiska 
stria 


Tyrol  . 

Vorarlberg 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

Silesia 

Galicia 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia 


T] 


The  deputies  to  the  Provincial  Diets  are  elected  for  six  years 
re  summoned  annually. 

The  Provincial  Council  is  an    executive  body  composed  of  tl 
ent  of  the  Diet  and  other  members  elected. 


III.  Local  Government. 

Each  commune  has  a  council  to  deliberate  and  decide,  and  a  co 
3  administer  all  its  affairs.  The  members  of  the  council  are  elei 
tiree  (in  Galicia  for  six)  years.  All  who  have  a  vote  are  eligible  ii 
Q  the  towns  with  special  statutes  a  corporation  takes  the  plac 
ommunal  committee. 

District  representative  bodies  are,  in  Styria  (Steiermark),  Bohei 
lalicia,  interposed  between  the  communal  bodies  and  Provincia 
hey  deliberate  and  decide  on  all  affairs  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Bezirk).  They  consist  of  the  representatives  (1)  of  great  estates,  (2 
lost  highly  taxed  industries  and  trades,  (3)  of  the  towns  and  i 
1)  of  the  rural  communes  (Landgemeinden).  Members  are  ele< 
dree  years,  in  Galicia  for  six.  A  committee  of  this  body  (called  the 
ausschuss)  administers  the  affairs  of  the  district. 


I.  Ce:?tral  and  Provincial  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  I 
f  Hungary,  including  Hungary  Proper,  Croatia- Slavonia,  and  Trans 
iates  from  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  about  891.  The  first 
r  constitutional  code  is  the  *  Bulla  Aurea '  of  King  Andrew  XL, 
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lich  defined  the  fonn  of  government  as  an  aristocratic 
The  Hungarian  Constitution  has  been  repeatedly  suspended 
J  disresrarded,  until,  at  tlie  end  of  the  armed  struggle  of  1849, 
jed  to  be  forfeited  by  the  nation.  This  decree  was  repealed  in 
le  present  sovereign,  on  June  8,  1867,  swore  to  maintain  the 
1,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary. 

ngarian  Reichstag  (Orszagg^l6s)  has  legislative  authority  for 
id  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  matters  which  concern  these 
1  common  with  Hungary.  It  consists  of  an  Upper  House 
afel)  and  a  Lower  House  (Repraesentantentafel). 
se  of  Magnates,  reformed  by  an  Act  passed  in  1885,  nowincludes 
ry  peers  wlio  pay  3,0()0  fl.  a  year  land  tax ;  40  archbishops, 
i  other  dicrr.iiaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches ; 
itical  and  lay  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Confessions; 
}  appointed  by  the  Crown  (a  first  batch  of  50  was  elected  once 
le  House  itself)  ;  17  members  ex  officio^  being  State  dignitaries 
dges ;  3  deleirates  of  Croatia- Slavonia ;  and  lastly,  the  archdukes 
stained  their  majority.  In  the  session  of  1889-90  the  number  of 
was  20,  and  there  were  286  hereditary  peers  holding  the 
alification. 

rer  House  or  House  of  Representatives  of  Hungary  is  composed 
atives  of  the  nation,  elected  by  the  vote  of  all  male  citizens,  of 
age,  who  pay  a  small  direct  tax  on  house  property  or  land,  or 
le  varying  with  occupation ;  but  in  all  cases  very  low.  Certain 
3— professional,  scientific,  learned,  and  others— are  entitled  to 
it  other  qualifications.  The  number  of  the  electorate,  according 
■etums,  was  821,241,  or  1  in  18  of  the  population.  New  elections 
place  every  five  years.  By  the  electoral  law  in  force  in  the 
889,  the  House  of  Representatives  consisted  of  453  members,  of 
vere  deputies  of  Hungarian  towns  and  districts,  and  40  delegates 
nd  Slavonia. 

3hstag  is  summoned  annually  by  the  King  at  Budapest.  The 
the  Reichstag  is  Hungarian ;  but  the  representatives  of  Croatia 
a  may  speak  their  own  language. 

tcutive  of  the  kingdom  is  in  a  responsible  ministry,  consisting 
591)  of  a  president  and  nine  departments,  namely  : — 
ddency  of  the  CounciL — Count  Julius  Szdpdry ;  appointed  Presi- 
Council  of  Ministers,  March  7,  1890. 
Ministry  of  Finance. — Dr.  Alexander  Wekerle;  appointed  April 

Ministry  of  National  Defence  (Honved). — Baron  G6za  Fejirvdry ; 

)ctober  28,  1884. 

Ministry  near  the  King's  person  (ad  lotus). — Ladislaus  de 

iricfi ;  appointed  December  1890. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Count  Szdpdry;    appointed  April 

Ministry  of  Education  and  of  Public  Worship. — Count  Albin 

lointed  September  18S8. 

Ministry  of  Justice.— Dcsiderius  de  Szildgyi ;  appointed  April  9, 

Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce.— Gabriel  de  Barau;  ap- 

jember  21,  1886. 

dinistry  of  Agriculture,  Count  Andreas  Bethkn ;  appointed  April 
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9.  The  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. — Emerioh  de  JosipaviCi 
ointed  Augost  23,  1889. 

The  Croatian-Slavonian  Provincial  Diet,  meeting  annually  at  i 
Liandtag),  consists  of  90  members,  elected  for  five  years,  repress 
1  town  districts  and  G9  rnral  districts,  and  of  members  (not 
lan  one-third)  wih  \1riUtimmen.  The  electors  must  have  i 
roperty  qualification,  be  of  certain  professions,  or  pay  a  smal 
[embers  with  \  iribttintm^n  are  certain  ecclesiastical  and  political 
uies,  and  the  members  of  certain  noble  families  (Magnaten)  poss 
le  right  by  inheritance  or  by  royal  nomination.  They  must  pay  a 
,000  £  of  land  or  property  tax. 


II.  Local  Government. 

In  Hungary  a  distinction  is  observed  between  communes  (Gemc 
'hich  are  large  or  small,  or  may  be  townships  with  regular  magis 
nd  municipa3ities  (Munizipien),  which  are  regarded  as  commune 
igher  order.  The  communal  electoral  right  is  possessed  by  every  in 
tit  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  for  two  years  has  paid  the  Stal 
he  representative  body  is  composed  half  of  members  elected  for  six 
nd  half  of  persons  who  pay  the  highest  taxes.  The  committee  cons 
lembers  appointed,  in  the  towns  for  six  years,  in  the  niral  commun 
iree  years,  with  officials  appointed  for  life.  The  counties  and  tow 
gsted  with  similar  rights  are  independent  municipalities.  Each  I 
Duncil  constituted  similarly  to  the  representative  body  of  the  comn 
ut  members  are  elected  for  ton  years.  All  electors  for  the  Reichgt 
ualified  to  vote.  In  Bndui)ost  they  must  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
Kccutive  is  in  the  hands  of  tho  ofticial  body  of  the  municipality,  w 
cid  vote  with  the  council  (Auj^scliuss). 

In  Croatia  .and  Slavonia  each  county  has  an  assembly  (Koe 
kuptschina)  similar  to  the  Hungarian  local  representative  bodies, 
iectoral  qualification  is  the  same  as  for  the  Diet  (Landtag).  The  vc 
alities  within  the  county  (except  Agram  and  Essek)  send  delegate 
le  higher  county  officials  also  sit  and  vote.  In  the  rural  commun 
jpresentative  body  is  the  council,  elected  for  three  years ;  in  the  to^ 
jur  years.  In  the  former  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magist 
1  the  latter,  of  the  municipal  council. 


Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  Austrian  dominions — exclusive  of  the  Turkish  pro\ 
I  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  have  been  under  the  adu 
•ation  of  Austria- Hungary  since  1878,  but  have  not  as  yet 
)rnially  incorporated  with  it — have  an  area  of  622,310  s< 
ilometres,  or  240,942  English  square  miles,  with  a  populati 
tie  last  census,  December  31,  1880,  of  37,883,503,  or  16( 
juare  mile. 

The  following  is  the  civil  population  of  Austria  Hunga 
le  three  last  censuses  ; — 
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- 

Population 

Abtolnte  increage 

Yearly  increaee, 
percent. 

Austria 
1867 
1869 
1880 

18.244,500 
20,217,531 
21,981,821 

1,993,031 
1,744,290 

0-86 
0-76 

Hnngaiy » 
1857 
1869 
1880 

13,768,613 
15,417,327 
15,642,102 

1,648,814 
224,775 

0-91 
013 

'  Inclading  Croatia  and  BlaTonia. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  and  total  number  of  in- 
habitants {civil  and  military),  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Monarchy,  after  the  returns  of  the  census  of  December  31,  1880, 
and  the  estimates  for  December  31,  1889,  in  the  case  of  Austria, 
and  1888  in  the  case  of  Hungary  : — 


Area: 

Population 

Density 

ProTincc* 

EngliRh 
square 

Dec,  31, 1880 

Dec.  31, 1889 

I)cr 

sq.mUe, 

1889 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Anuria  Proptr: 

Lower  Anstria  . 

7,654 

1,161,111 

1,179,510 

2,330,621 

2,666,846 

348 

Upper  Aostiia  . 

4,631 

874,226 

386,394 

759,620 

784,163 

169 

Solaburg   .       .        . 

3,767 

80,780 

82,790 

163,670 

173,962 

63 

HvTia       .       .       . 

8,670 

699,748 

613,849 

1,213,597 

1.288.239 

148 

(Torinthla  .       , 

4,005 

170,136 

178.594 

848,730 

364,548 

91 

r*miola    .       . 

3,856 

229,816 

251.427 

481,243 

604,047 

130 

Coast  land.       . 

3,0W 

329,100 

318,834 

647,934 

708,726 

829 

Tj-rol  and  Voararlbcrg 

11,324 

449,704 

462.S45 

912,549 

929,971 

89 

Bohemia    .       . 

80,060 

2,677,932 

2,K82,8H7 

5,56»),819 

5,851,812 

291 

McravU     .       .       . 

8,583 

1,028,446 

1,124.962 

2,163,407 

2,250,386 

262 

Silexia        ,       . 

1,987 

268.171 

297,304 

565,476 

602.297 

308 

<;alicia      ,       . 

80,307 

2,934,595 

3,024,312 

5,958,907 

6,r,SJ),383 

217 

nnkowina  . 

4,035 

286,312 

285.329 

571,671 

651.(i"3 

161 

Daltoatia   . 

4,940 

239,631 

236,470 
23,144,244 

476,101 

62l»,.*^6U 

107 

Total,  Austria 

11S,903 

10,819,737 

22,144,244 

28,896,833 

206 

A . »  jfitmt  of  Ilungarj  : 

Dec.  31, 1888 

Di^.  31, 
1888 

iii:ns»r}  rincla«iing 

Tran»y1nuiia) 

108,258 

6,833,470 

6,978.976 

13,812,446 

15,030,306 

138 

rr.wtift  and  Slavonia 

16,773 

956.462 

943,833 

1,905,295 

2,127.829 

126 

Town  ol  Finme 

8 

10.251 

11,383 

21,684 

22,836 

2,854 

Total,  Hungary     . 

125,039 

7,800,183 

7,939,197 

15,739,375 

17,180,971 

137 

Total,     AnstrJa- 

Hnngary 

240,943 

18,619,930 

19,303,699 

87,883,«19 

41,076,804 

170 
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To  this  should  be  added  military  population,  162,423. 
The  ethnical  elements  of  the  population  are  as  follow  ( 
the  basis  of  language  : — 


- 

AuBtria 

Hungary 
1,972,115 

Austria 

Hui 

siman      • 

8,006.452 

Servian  and 

>hemian, 

Croatian  . 

563,371 

2,35 

i(Ioravian& 

Latin  . 

668,653 

Slovak      . 

5,181,611 

1,892,806 

Roumanian. 

190,799 

2,42 

)lish 

3,239.356 

— 

Magjrar 

9,887 

6,47 

Athenian  . 

2,794,554 

360,051 

Gipsies 

— 

8 

ovene 

1,140,548 

86,401 

Others 

S 

There  wefe  155,471  foreign  residents  in  Austria  at  the 
ncement  of  1880,  of  whom  93,472  were  Grermans,  ^ 
Hans,  11,654  Russians,  2,347  Turks,  2,287  Swiss,  1,947  B 
I  Greeks,  1,206  Americans.  These  are  exclusive  of  Hungs 
whom  there  were  183,422. 


toPESsioN,  Occupation,  &c.,  accoeding  to  the  Census  of 


Austria 

Hungary 

Profession,  &c. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Male 

Females 

desiastics     . 
ivemment  officials 
itlve  military 
acbcrs  .... 
ofeasors,  authors,  art- 
ists, &c. 

•wer  GoTemment  scr- 
rants,  gendarmerie,  &c. 
priculture,  forestry,  sea 
fisheries 

Ining  and  smelting 
mufactures  . 
immerce 

oprietors,   annuitants, 
pensioners    . 
)U8e  servants 
ly  labourers  . 
embers  of  families 
hers,  with  those  of  un- 
known occupation 

30,459 
45,686 
162,423 
41,120 

353,500 

62,437 

3,432.273 
108,221 

1,632,422 
351,391 

149,666 

245,485 

454,227 

4,042,671 

18,745 

9,812 
601 

H809 

22,689 

388 

2,728,974 

9,649 

634.676 

83,935 

128,018 

644,722 

428,372 

6,703,616 

27,546 

40,271 
46,190 
162,423 
65,929 

72,098 

62,826 

6,161,246 
117,870 

2,157,098 
435,326 

277,684 

890,207 

882,599 

10,746,187 

46,391 

15,664 
30,931 
96,366 
26,361 

35,810 

33,812 

3,547,206 
25,546 
713,777 
105,911 

26,923 

46,370 

442,594 

2,518,713 

741.084 

1,194 
210 

6,971 

9,166 

937 

973,466 

445 

75,193 

19,ft80 

35,993 

384,050 

503,676 

6,839,380 

19,834 

4 

8 

Total    •       . 

10,819,737 

11,324,507 

22,144,244 

7,800,067 

7,939,193 

■ 

In  Hungary  in  1880  there  were  1,451,707  farm  propi 
,393  tenant  farmers,  and  1,373,768  farm -labourers,  oi 
'20,000  people  directly  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  173  i 
>prietors  and  25,732  miners ;  380,786  engaged  in  manufai 
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with  385,630  workers;   97,300  engaged  in  trade,  with  79,995 
assistants. 

Practically  belonging  to  the  Aastro-Hongarian  monarchy,  though  not 
incorporated  with  it  by  any  treaty,  is  the  small  principality  of  Licchtc:i- 
stein,  enclosed  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  with  an 
area  of  70  English  square  miles  and  a  population  of  9,124  in  1880,  ncr.ily 
all  Roman  Catholics.  The  inhabitants  of  the  principality  {)ay  no  taxes  nor 
are  they  liable  to  military  service. 


II.  Movement  op  Population. 
1.  Births,  DeathSy  Marriages, 

The  following  table  exhibits,  for  the  civil  population,  tlie 
number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  the  surplus  of  birtlis, 
in  both  Austria  Proper  and  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  for 
a  quinquennial  period,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  : — 

Austria  Proper, 


Total 


'  mo 

J86t] 
1887 
iS88 
1889 


885,201 
J^01,003 
y  15,555 
&  15,702 
924,6110 


StiUbcm 


Marriages         Deaths ' 


Surplus  of 
Births 


21,5;J8 
2-l,}»40  i 
2G,077 
25,801    , 
2G,310 


132,182 

1:5.1,04;; 
i:J(),2'J8 
i:i5,7Gl 
137,583 


175,233 
180,191 
182,088 
185,991 
177,771 


689,493 
678,458 
672,302 
686,573 
646,787 


171,170 
197,605 
217,176 
203,328 
251,663 


The  rate  of  illepfitimacy  varies  from  45  per  cent,  in  Carinthin, 
-6  in  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Styria,  20  in  Upper  Austria, 
to  3^  per  cent,  in  Dalmatia. 

Iluntjary.  ^ 


Surplus  oi     i 

Year 

Total  births 

Stillborn 

lUepitiwate 

Deaths' 

Marriaf^es 

Birthj»..%ti 

12,695 

lr>7,528 

Dea:l»a       i 

1884 

753.901 

60.7S8 

515,961 

225,2:^*^     I 

1885 

750,450 

13.092 

61,o:jo 

63(>.496 

165,299 

200,852     j 

1S86 

773,508 

13,643 

62,415 

540,371 

160,793 

219,41)4 

1887 

758.231 

13,151 

61,819 

568.533 

151,511 

175,947     . 

1888 

759,662 

14,026 

61,911 

544,478 

158,881 

215,184     1 

The  percentage  of  stillborn  to  total  births  in  Hungary  is 
about  1*7.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole — 
considerably  less  than  in  Austria. 


*  Excluding  stillborn. 
Including  Croatla-Slavonia  and  Fiume. 


Ezclading  stillbom- 
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Emigration. 
The  following  are  the  emigration  statistics  of  Austria- Hi 
or  five  years  : — 


Year 

Total  Emigrants 

To  N.  America 

31,306 
26,637 
40,116 
39,087 
41,665 

To  Anre 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

34,793 
34,511 
45,808 
44,394 
48,567 

1,32 
1,98 
1,01 
2,49 
2,33 

According    to    United     States    statistics    in    1887, 
\ustrians  and  14,301   Hungarians  arrived  there  :  in   U 
lumbers  were   Austrians  30,011,  Hungarians   15,800  ;  ii 
23,207  Austrians  and  10,967  Hungarians. 


IIT.  Principal  Towns. 


The  following  were 

iccording  to  estimates 

the  census  of  1880  for 

Austria:— 

Vienna*      .  1,350,000 

Prague*      .     304,000 

Trieste*       .     160,000 

Lemberg    .      122.000 

Gratz.         .      106,000 

Hungary:— 
Budapest  (I8l>0)      . 
Szegedin . 

Maria-Theresiopol   . 
Debreczin 

H6d-Mezo  Vasarhuly 
Fro^sburg 
Kecskemet 


the  populations  for  the  principal 
of  December  31,  1888,  for  Austr 
Hungary  : — 
Pniim  .  87,000 
Krakau  .  75,000 
C/.ornowitz  53,000 
Filseu  .  49,000 
Linz  .        46,000 

Innsbruck  .        32,000 


*  Witli  suburbs. 


Rcichenberg' 
Laibach     . 
Salzbuig     . 
Gorz 

Troppau     . 
Klagenfurt 


465,600 
74.365 
61,691 
52,513 
50,966 
50,786 
45,747 


Arad    . 

Temesvar    . 

Grosswardein 

B6k6s-Csaba 

Klausenburg 

Mak6  . 

Agram 


Eeligion. 

In  Austria  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  religious  b 
regulated  by  the  statutes  of  December  21,  1867,  and  of  '^ 
1868.  In  these  the  leading  principle  is  religious  liber 
independence  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  State,  saving  th< 
of  the  sovereign  arising  from  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Full 
of  faith  and  conscience  is  secured,  and  the  enjoyment  i 
and  political  rights  is  independent  of  religious  profession, 
religious  body  legally  recognised  has  the  right  of  ordinary 
worship,  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  and  the  undL 
possession  of  its  premises,  endowments,  and  funds  for  the  pi 
of  worship,  instruction,  or  charity.  Recognised  religious 
in   Austria  are:— The  Roman  Catholic.  Old  Catholic, 
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Oriental,  Evangelical  (Augsburg  or  Lutheran,  and  Helvetian  or 
Reformed),  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood,  the  Gi-egoriaii- Armenian, 
and  the  Jewish.  The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  will 
grant  legal  recognition  to  any  religious  bodies  if  their  doctrine, 
worship,  constitution,  and  designation  contain  nothing  illegal  or 
immoral  (Statute  of  May  20,  1874). 

In  Hungary  there  is  perfect  ecjuality  among  all  legally  recog- 
nised religions.  These  are  : — The  Roman  Catholic,  the  Evan- 
gelical (Augsburg  and  Helvetian),  the  Greek-Oriental,  the 
Gregorian- Armenian,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Jewish.  Each  has 
the  independent  administration  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  1S85  and  1888  : — 


Priests,  regular  and  secular  :- 

Roman  iJatholic  Church  . 

Qreek  Catholic  Church    . 

Greek  Oriental  Church  . 
Members  of  orders :  — 

Male        .... 

Femile     .... 
Protestant  clergy 
Jewish  clergy 


Au>trm,  1K85    ,  IIuiifFiiry,  1KH« 


15,732 

2,832 

543 


fi,565 

10,2«1 

230 


fi,782 
2,772 
2,811 

3,l(;i) 

2.20K 

3,252 

891 


The   following  table  gives  the  division  of  the   population 
accordin;»  to  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1880  : — 


I  Anstria 

t  XuinlxTS  ' 


Hungary 

Xumbers  ' 


inlHJO      Pcrcwtj     ftiouo      percent 


Roman  Catholic?? 
Greek  Cat  hull  cs 
Armenian  Cath«»lics, 
Protestant  and  other 

Christians     . 
Byzantine  Greeks     . 
Unitarians 
Jews 
Non-Christian,  witli- 

out  creed,  iic 

Total  . 


,641 
3 


7J)J)  1 

11-5  : 


400 

1-8 

3,174 

4U3 

2"2 

2,447 

— 

— 

56 

1,005 

4-0 

641 

16 

01 

8 

22,144 

100 

15,739 

20-2 

15-6 

0-4 

4-1 


100 


Austria-Hoiigar}* 

NumWra 
iuOOO 

percent. 

25,591 

4,046 

6 

•    67-5 
10-7 

3,574 

2,940 

56 

1,646 

9-4 

7-8 
0-2 
4-3 

24 

0-1 

37,883 

100 

Instruction. 
The  educational  organisation  of  Austria-Hungary  comprises: — 
(1)  Elementary  schools  3   (2)  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  ;    (3) 
Universities  and  colleges ;    (4)  Technical    high    schools ;    and 
(5)  Schools  for  special  subjects.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  erection  of  elementary  schools  is  incumbent  on  the  s 
itricts.  In  both  Austria  and  Hungary  compulsory  attem 
^ins  with  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year ;  in  Croatii 
ivonia,  of  the  seventh  ;  and  continues,  in  Austria  generaU 
3  completion  of  the  fourteenth  ;  but  in  Istria,  GaHcia,  J 
na,  and  Dalmatia,  as  also  in  Hungary,  till  the  completi 
3  twelfth  year.  Of  these  schools  there  are  in  Austria 
ides  ;  in  Hungary,  three. 

In  the  elementaiy  schools  in  Austria  the  subjects  taught  are  re 
tding,  writing,  lang^uage  (Unterrichts-Sprache),  arithmetic  wit 
mtary  geometry,  some  branches  of  natural  history  and  physici 
iphy,  history,  drawing,  singing ;  to  boys,  gymnastics  ;  to  girls,  dc 
ties.  The  cost  of  erecting  and  maintaining  elementary  and 
lools,  and  the  payment  of  the  teaching  staff,  are  defrayed  in  di 
ys  in  different  places ;  but  the  expense  always  falls  ultimately 
[nmunes  or  the  land.  In  only  a  few  special  cases  are  elem 
lOols  supported  by  the  State. 

The  following  figures  show  the  school  attendance  in  1888,  ai 
mber  of  training  colleges : — 


- 

Element- 
ary 
Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Children  of 
School  Age 

Tra 

Ool 

Austria 
Hungary 

18,079 
16,628 

68,751 
24,428 

2,900,441  - 
1,950,116 

3,335,674 
2,407,987 

Monarchy    . 

34,707 

83,179 

4,850.657 

5,743,661 

1 

In  Hungary  and  Croatia  there  are  447,700  pupils  in  supplem 
hools,  bringing  the  total  elementary  school  attendance  up  to  6,29^ 

The  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  are  schools  whose  practical  p 
nsists  especially  in  the  preparation  they  supply  for  the  universiti 
chnical  high  schools.  The  curriculum  of  the  former  extends  ove 
sars ;  of  the  latter,  over  seven.  They  are,  so  far  as  they  are  public 
ined  by  the  State,  by  separate  provinces,  by  the  larger  commu 
1  the  case  of  confessional  schools)  by  ecclesiastical  foundatioi 
entually  with  a  subvention  from  the  State.  Private  middle  schc 
eluded  in  the  following  table ;  these  are  under  the  same  regulati 
iblic  schools. 


18S8-89 

Gymnasia 

Realschulen 

No. 

Teachers 

PupUs 

No. 

Teachers 

P 

A.ustria 
Bungary 

173 
150 

3,473 
2,342 

62,969 
35,764 

79 
28 

1,371 
557 

1' 

Monarchy     . 

323 

6,815 

88,723 

107 

1,928 

2^ 

In  Austria-Hungaiy  there  are  eleven  universities  maintained 
;ate,    each    comprising    four    faculties —viz.    theology,    law,  me 
nlosophy.    In  some  of  the  smaller,  however,  the  faculty  of  medicu 
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in  some  that  of  theology,  is  absent.    The  following  statement  refers  to  the 
winter  of  1889-90: — 


TTnirwrsities 

^Z:  student. 

i            UniTcrsities 

Profe^. 

Students 

Austria  : 
Vienna 

r  German 
Prague  <  Bohe- 

L  mian 
Gratz 
Cracow      . 

374 
153 

126 

135 

116 

73 

5,448 
1,535 

2,500 
3,311 
1,231 
1,115 

Innsbruck 
Czemovitz 
Hungary : 
Budapest 
Klausenburg     . 
Agram 

1 
1 

1 

96 
40 

217 
87 
49 

873 
261 

3,679 
635 
413 

Lemberg  . 

1,465 

18,901 

In  addition  to  the  universities  there  are  in  Austria  51  theological  col- 
leges, viz. :— 49  Catholic,  1  Greek  Oriental,  and  1  Protestant,  with  a  total 
of  2,267  students;  in  Hungary  49  theological  colleges,  viz. :— 35  Catholic, 
4  Greek  Oriental,  9  Protestant,  and  1  Jewish,  with  a  total  of  1,751  students. 
In  Hungary  there  are  11  law  schools  with  677  students. 

There  are  seven  Government  technical  high  schools  for  various  branches 
of  engineering  and  technical  chemistry.    In  1889-90  the  numbers  were  : — 


Tienna 
Budapest 

Tenchcrs 

92 
61 
66 
51 

Students 

689 
602 
305 
164 

Gratz      . 
Lemberg 
Brunn    . 

Teachers 

Students 

51 

47 
41 

140 
154 
117 

409 

2,171 

There  are  besides  about  1,460  special  technical  in.stitutes  in  Austria  and 
394  in  Hungary,  training  in  agriculture,  industries  of  all  kinds,  art,  music, 
mining,  comnnerce,  kc,  with  150,000  students. 

Included  in  these  is  a  high  school  for  agriculture  and  forestry  in 
Austria,  2  for  mining  in  Austria  and  1  in  Hungary,  6  higher  colleges  for 
farming  in  Hungary,  besides  112  lower  and  middle  forestry  schools  in  the 
whole  monarchy,  9  minor  schools,  24  higher  industrial  technical  schools, 
573  lower  industrial  schools,  538  commercial  schools,  59  mercantile  finishing 
schools,  5  nautical  schools,  6  higher  art  schools,  272  (Austria)  music  schools. 

In  Hungary,  by  the  Trade  Law  of  1884,  every  commune,  where  there  are 
50  or  more  apprentices,  is  bound  to  provide  special  instruction.  The  first 
schools  were  established  in  Budapest  in  1887,  and  numbered  12,  with  126 
teachers  and  5,173  pupils.  In  1888  the  numbers  were  16  schools,  161 
teachers,  and  6,459  pupils.  In  the  other  towns  and  counties  of  Hungary 
there  were  229  schools  for  apprentices,  with  1,237  teachers  and  38,081  pupils* 

In  1888, 1,638  periodicals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Austria,  and 
7<0  in  Hungary.    Of  the  former,  97  were  daily  papers. 

In  Hungary  Proper  80*41  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  at  elementary 
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wis  in  1886.  In  7,938  of  the  Hungarian  elementary  schools  t 
i?e  is  Magyar ;  In  4,801,  various  other  languages;  and  in  2,7(>G,  i 
in  7,079  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Austria  the  lano^uai 
German ;  in  4,346,  Czech  (mainly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia) ; 
!9,  other  Slav  dialects ;  861  Italian,  80  Roumanian ;  and  in  45 
1  one  language.  According  to  official  statistics,  86*9  per  cent, 
drcn  of  school  age  were  attending  school  in  Austria  in  18SS. 


JuBtice  and  Crime. 

In  Austria  the  ordinary  judicial  authorities  are : — 
(1)  The  iSupreme  Court  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Cassation  ( 
ichts-  und  Kassationshof)  in  Vienna.  (2)  The  hlLdier  provincia 
)erlandcsgorichte).  (3)  The  provincial  and  district  courts  (Lane 
jisgerichte),  and,  in  connection  with  these,  the  jury  courts  (G 
engerichte).  (4)  The  county  courts  (Bezirksgerichte).  Of  th 
rd  and  fourth  groups  are  courts  of  first  instance;  the  seconi 
sists  of  courts  of  second  instance.  Courts  of  Jirgt  instance 
rts  of  inquiry  and  have  summary  jurisdiction.  Courts  of  second  i 
courts  of  appeal  from  the  lower  courts,  and  have  the  supervisio: 
ninal  courts  in  their  jurisdiction.  The  jury  courts  try  certai 
are  severe  penalties  arc  involved,  political  offences,  and  press  c 
5  county  courts  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  counties,  ; 
rate  in  preliminary  proceedings  regarding  crime. 
There  are  in  all  for  Austria  70  provincial  £ind  919  county  or  district 
There  exist  also  special  courts  for  conmaercial,  revenue,  militj 
er  matters. 

In  case  of  conflict  between  different  authorities  the  Imperia 
ichsgericht)  in  Vienna  has  power  to  decide. 
For  Hungary  with  Fiume  the  judicial  authorities  are : — The 
irt  (Kurie)  in  Budapest,  of  the  highest  instance  in  all  ci 
[linal  matters ;  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  of  second  instance.  As 
first  instance,  65  courts  (Gerichtshofe),  with  collegiate  judg 
county  courts  (Bezirksgerichte),  with  single  judges  :  10  jury 
schworen engerichte),  for  press  offences,  besides  an  army  special 


Convirtions 

Austria 

1                Hungary 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1882 

1885 
11,194 

crimes 

30,865 

29,706 

28,745 

11,669 

less  serious  ofTencea      , 

6,745 

8,400 

4,989 

63,816 

66,750 

tnistiemeanoura 

638,947 

668,453 

666,298 

129,162 

181,214 

mber  of  prisoners  in  confine- 

lent  at  end  of  year : 

Males 

10,168 

9,785 

9,602 

4,429 

6,001 

Females         .... 

1,521 

1,439 

1,478 

488 

666 

There  are  15   penal   establishments  in   Austria  for  males,  and 
lies. 
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PauperiBxo. 

)  poor  relief  is  defined  by  an  imperial  statute,  but  the  rego- 
3  apportionment  of  the  cost  are  made  by  the  separate 
are  consequently  very  various.  The  funds  first  available 
he  public  institutions  for  the  poor  (Armeninstitutionen), 
endowments,  voluntary  contributions,  the  poors'  third  of 
jft  by  intestate  secular  priests,  and  certain  percentages  on 
f  voluntary  sales.  In  some  provinces  the  poors*  funds  are 
m  other  sources,  e.g.  theatre  money  (Spectakelgelder),  hunt- 
log  certificates,  and  in  some  large  towns  percentages  on 
,  fixe<l  amount.  When,  in  any  given  case,  these  funds  are 
commune  of  origin  (Heimatsgemeinde)  must  make  provision, 
wholly  or  partially  unfit  for  work  may  be  provided  for  in 
s  the  conmiune  judges  propose.  Besides  poors'  houses  and 
here  exists  in  many  provinces,  by  custom  or  by  constitu- 
e  practice  of  assigning  the  poor — in  respect  of  board  and 
ch  of  the  resident  householders  in  fixed  succession, 
evinces  unions  (Verbande)  have  been  formed  by  statute  to 
ain  burdens  as  to  poor  relief.  By  the  erection  of  houses  for 
grants  to  their  proper  communes  (Schubstationen)  a  great 
r  towards  the  suppression  of  begging  and  vagrancy, 
ing  table  shows  the  number  of  offices  for  the  poor  (Armenin- 
istria  during  tlie  five  years  1883-87,  the  number  of  persons- 
2m,  and  the  amount  distributed  : — 


Institutes 

Persons  relieved 

Distributed 

10,268 
10,702 
10,538 
10,(545 
10,48H 

209,972 
270,324 
274,307 
288,951 
290,674 

Fl. 
3,903,172 
4.033,911 
4,195,848 
4,347,159 
4,517,204 

ese  there  were,  in  1887,  houses  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
ms,  Kindergartens,  fcc,  to  the  number  of  1,079,  and  1,577 
V'ersorgungsanstalten).  In  these,  38,539  persons  were  relieved, 
eing  spent  upon  them,  the  average  being  039  fl.  for  one  day's  . 
[or  each  person. 

Finance, 
■e  three  distinct  budgets  :  the  first,  that  of  the  Dele- 
:   the   -whole   monarchy;    the    second,    that   of    the 
for  Austria  ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  Hungariaa. 
B  Kingdom  of  Hungary, 

I.  Whole  MoNARcnr. 
b  of  the  administration  of  common  afi&iirs  is  borne  by 
of  the  monarchy  in  a  proportion  agreed  on  from  time 
the  Reichsrath  and  Reichstag,  and  sanctioned  by^llj^e^  ^^y  QoOQle 
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Emperor.  By  the  agreement  in  force,  the  net  proceeds  oi 
common  customs  are  deducted  from  the  amount  required  ; 
2  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  is  debited  to  Hungary  ;  and,  h 
of  this  remainder  70  per  cent,  is  paid  by  Austria,  and  30  per 
by  Hungary.  A  common  loan  may  be  taken,  and  the  floi 
debt,  consisting  of  bills,  is  guaranteed  jointly  by  both, 
other  debts  are  not  regarded  as  common  ;  but  Hungary  pay 
account  of  ordinary  debt  contracted  before  1868,  a  yearly  si 
30,312,920  florins. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure,  and  the  so 
from  which  the  revenue  was  obtained,  for  the  years  indicatec 
last  three  years  being  the  sanctioned  estimate,  in  thousan 
florins : — 


- 

Years 

1870 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Ezpendittire     . 

Rerenoe  from  customs  . 

Proportional  contribu- 
tion of  both  parts  of 
the  monarchy  :— 

Contribution  of  Austria . 
„             „  Hungary 

109,119 
12,651 

67,698 
28,970 

115,760 
4,908 

76,044 
34,808 

126,716 
18,642 

73.453 
33,621 

136,910 
41,610 

64,758 
29,642 

140,648 
39,698 

69,252 
31,698 

129,352 
39,964 

61,327 
28,071 

i: 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  *  common  aflairs  of  the  monai 
were  as  follows  for  the  year  1891  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue  Florins 
Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs     .         .  .           255,200 

Ministry  of  War  .         2,445,846 

Ministry  of  Finance  .               6,836 

IJoard  of  Control  .                  470 

Surplus  from  customs  40,669,500 


Sources  of  Rerenuo 
Hungary's  2  per  cent. 
Austria's  quota    . 
Hungary's  quota 

Total      . 


Fl( 

1,8-i 
68.2^ 
27,15 

135,6i 
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Branches  of  Expenditure 

Ordinary 

Extra- 
ordinary 

Total 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Ministry  of  War  {^y^      • 

Ministry  of  Finance . 
Board  of  Control 

Florius 
4,769,700 
102,839,845 
9,484,033 
2,011,610 
126,710 

Florins 
91,400 
14,450,439 
1,860,500 

Florin 

4,861 

117,290, 

11,344, 

2,011, 

126, 

Total    . 

119,231,898 

16,402,339 

135,634^ 

FINANCE 

ministration  of  Bosnia  and  HerzegoviD 
re  is  estimated  at  10J36,149  florins,  a 
rins.  There  was  besides  an  extraordinai 
orins  for  the  expenses  of  the  army  in  J 

II.  Austria  and  Hungary. 

ing  table  shows  the  expenditure  and 
Hungary,  in  1880,  and   1884-88,  in  th 


Yean 

1880 

1881 

1885 

1886 

18:7 

432,076 
41,303 

542,969 
56,659 

629,459 
31,686 

521,931 
142,970 

566,90 
182,68 

473,378 

599,628 

561,145 

664,901 

749,58 

, 

445,936 
37,428 

544,059 
50,426 

524,606 
24,715 

532,750 
143,287 

580,9'! 
170,56 

• 

483,363 

594,485 

549,321 

676,037 

751,61 

• 

272,981 
7,551 
6,508 

2,609 
289,649 

305,640 
90,842 
29,215 

4,819 

327,027 

130,613 

25,272 

4,250 

320,264 

3,453 

20.991 

3,638 

325,9£ 

2,42 

17,7^ 

4.1  £ 

430,516 

487,102 

348,346 

350,2J 

214,822 
17,529 

84 

300,456 
119,453 

321,524 
165,378 

311,619 
41,296 

321,64 
28,62 

262,435 

419,909 

486,902 

352,915 

350,28 
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Austria  Proper. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  were  given  as  follows 
lancial  estimates  for  the  year  1890  : — 


Revenue 


Florins 


Expenditure 


Ordinary 
:!oancil  of  Ministers  . 
dinistry  of  Interior  . 
Ministry  of  Defence  . 
iiinistry  of  Worship 

and  Education 
liinistryof  Finance: 

Administration 
)irect  taxes : 

Land  tax 

House  tax 

Industry  tax  . 

Income  tax    . 
Total  direct  taxes 

Customs.        • 
ndirect  taxes : 

Excise    . 

Salt 

Tobacco .        , 

Stamps  . 

Judicial  fees . 

Lottery  .        . 

Various . 
'otal  indirect  taxes  . 

Itate  properties 
Ministry  of  Com- 
merce : 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

Railways 

Various  . 
inistry  of  Agriculture : 

Forests  and  domains 

Mines     . 

Various  . 
linistry  of  Justice  . 
Tarious 
?otal  ordinary  revenue 


718,800  I 

1,159,201  I 

26G,15t;  I 

5,000,204  ! 

3,159,910 

35,310,000 
31,472,000 
11,103,000 
25,334.0CK) 
103,219,000 
37,291,000 

102,369,600 
20,079,800 
82,391,300 
18,800,000 
33,770,000 
21,500,000 
3,800,320 


283,311,020 
2,505,583 


30,377,250 

48,550,650 

829,130 

4,008,727 

7,124,550 

678,655 

901,700 

606,419 

53(M>07,955 


extraordinary  revenue '    1 8, 2 1 2 ,05 1 
Total  revenue       .  i  548,820,006 


Ordinary  i 

Imperial  household     . 
Imperial  Cabinet  Chan- 1 
eery .        ,        .        .  i 
Reichsrath  .        .        .  I 
Supreme  Court    .        . ; 
Council  of  Ministers  .  I 
M  inistry  of  the  Interior  ; 
„         National  De- 
fence        .        .        .1 
Ministry  of  Public Wor- 
shipand  Education:' 
Central     Establish- 1 

ments    . 
Public  Worship 
Education 
Ministry  of  Agriculture 
„  Finance     . 

„  Justice 

„  Commerce . 

Board  of  Control         .  I 
Interest   and   sinking ' 
fund  of  public  debt  . 
Management  of  ditto  . ' 
Pensions  and  grants    . 
Cisleithan   portion  of 
the  common  expendi- 
ture of  the  Empire, 
including    War  and 
Foreign  Affairs 


Total  ordinary  expen- 
diture 

Extraordinary  expen- 
diture 


Total  expenditure 


ifil 


1,0^ 
16,5< 

13,4J 


l,4i 
6,71 
12,3i 
12,01 
84,12 
20,3i 
63,61 
1( 

143,71 

81 

18,71 


96,7( 


497,7i 
48,5^ 


546,3( 


Hungary, 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  year  1891  give  the  sour 
venue  and  branches  of  expenditure  as  follows  : — 
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Revenue. 

Ordinary  revenue : 

Florins 

Florins 

State  debts 

4,491,679 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

7i»2,968 

Accountant-GeneralV  office    1 ,895 

„         „  National 

Ministiy  ad  latvs      . 

600 

Defence  . 

316,300 

»        of  the  Interior  1,136,870 

„         „  Finance  . 

272,791,448 

Total  of  ordinary 

„         „  Commerce 

69,896,086 

revenue     . 

363,490,338 

„         „  Agriculture  13,062,918 

Transitory  revenue 

5,518,245 

„         „  Instruction 
and  Public  Worship 

1.000,684 

Grand  total 

369,008,683 

EXPENl 

MTURE. 

Ordinary  expenditure : 

Florins 

Florins 

Civillist    . 

4,650,000 

Blinistry  of  the  Intrrioi 

•  11,896,216 

Cabinet  chancery 

75,252 

„        of  Finance  . 

60,676,664  i 

Diet  .... 

1,265,310 

„        of  Commerce 

50,893,714 

Quota  of  common  ex- 

„       of     Agiiuul- 

penditure 

23,873,985 

ture 

13,066,696  ' 

Pensions  chargeable  on 

Ministry  of  Instruction 

the  common  exchequer      53,04  5 

and  Hiblic  Worship 

7,294,055 

Pensions  (Hungary)  . 

6,680,163 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

12,694,862  , 

National  debt     . 

119,524,751 

„  National 

Debts  of  guaranteed 

Defence         •        • 

11,008,015  : 

railways  now  taken 

over  by  the  State   . 

10,773,313 

Total  of  ordinary 

Guaranteed,     railway 

expenses . 

842,671,190  i 

interests         • 

1,354,566 

Transitoiy     expendi- 

Administration       of 

ture 

8,130,672 

Croatia  . 

6,254,325 

Investments,  total  of 

11,781,737 

Accountant-General's 

Extraordinary  common 

office 

110,100 

expenditure    . 

6,520.944 

Blinister-Presidencv  . 

336,180 

UudsiTj  ad  latus  '   . 

64,120 

Total    . 

$69,004,543  . 

„        for  Croatia  . 

36,080 

This  shows  a  surplus  of  4,040  florins.  The  estimates  of  the 
previous  year  were -.—Revenue,  355,306,592  florins;  expenditure^ 
3:)5,815,493  florins  ;  deficit,  508,901  florins. 

III.  Public  Debt. 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  debt  of  tho 
monarchy  in  thousands  of  florins  : — 


General  debt       . 
Austria's  special  debt'. 
Hungary's      „       „  *. 

Total  .        .        . 

1876 

1886 

1888 

1890 

3,008,461 
332,244 
719,544 

3,110,838 

681,099 

1,347,904 

3,194.487 

988,562 

1,498,070 

3,129,010 
1.128,483 
1,582,259 

4,060,249 

5,139,841 

5,681,119 

5,829,752 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Q  addition  to  Hungary's  special  debt,  her  share  in 
aon  debt  of  the  monarchy  amounts  to  about  248  mi 
LS.  The  total  debt  of  Austria,  after  deducting  Hung 
5,  amounts  to  152  florins  per  head  ;  and  of  Hungai 
)rins  per  head.  There  is  besides  a  common  floating 
inting  to  411,994,614  florins. 

Defence. 

I.  Frontier. 
Lustria-Hungary  lies  in   the   hedrt   of  Europe.     The 
h  of  frontier  is  5,396   miles.     In  the  S.   the  frontier 
rds     the    Adriatic    Sea  is  1,050   miles.      The  land 
is  formed  in  the  W.  by  Bavaria,  the  canton  of  St.  Gj 
benstein,    the    Canton    Graubiinden,     and  Italy  ;     in 
Y  Italy,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia,  Servia, 
nania  ;   in  the  E.  by  Roumania  ;  in  the  N.E.  and  1 
lia ;   in   the  N.    by  Prussia,   and   in   the  N.W.  by   Sa: 
iral  frontiers  are  the  Fichtel  Mountains,  the  Bohmer 
im,  and  the  Salzach  towards  Bavaria  ;  the  Saale,  the  . 
the   Rhine  towards  St.    Gall ;    the   High  Alps    to^g 
ibiinden  and  Italy ;    the  Lago  di  Garda  and  Camic 
towards  Italy ;  towards  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  the  Di 
,  the  TJnna  and  Save ;  towards  Servia,  Save  and  Dae 
rds  Roumania,  the  Banat,  Siebenburgen,  and  Bucov 
athians  ;  towards  Russia,  the  Dniester  and  Vistula ;  to^ 
sia,  the  Riesen  and  Iser  Gebirge  ;  towards  Saxony,  the 
pge. 

'he  following  are  the  chief  territorial  defences  : — In  Bohc 
phstadt  and  Theresienstadt,  fortified  towns ;  in  Ga] 
ow,  fortified  and  entrenched  camp  at  Przeraysl.     Hui 

Transylvania  :  on  the  left  of  the  Theiss,  Karls 
I,  and  Temesvar ;  on  the  Danube,  Komom,  I 
ein,  and  Orsova ;  on  the  Drave,  Essegg.  Croatia  :  ] 
iska,  Karlstadt  on  the  right  of  the  Save.  In  Dali 
)he  coast  fortifications  of  Zara,  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  Seb« 
la,  and  Lissa  island ;  in  Istria,  Pola,  fortified  i 
Dur.  The  Alpine  frontiers  in  Tyrol  have  num^ 
ices  on  all  the  routes,  and  also  between  Tyrol  and 
atic.  In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  numerous  old  fc 
ns.  The  Austrian  capital,  Vienna,  is  undefended.     Pols 

naval  port,  is  strongly  fortified,  both  towards  sea  and 
iias  been  recently  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommc 
sntire  fleet.  The  arsenal  of  the  imperial  navy  is  ah 
;  Trieste  is  the  great  storehouse,  and  there  is  also  an  ar 
le  imperial  navy. 
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11.  Armt. 

m  of  defence  is,  in  Austria  and  Hungary  alike*, 
ihe  principle  of  universal  military  service  (Austr. 
p.  1889,  and  Hung.  art.  vi.  1889).  The  armed  force 
nto  the  Army,  Navy,  Landwehr,  and  Landsturm. 
Lnd  Landwehr  have  each,  as  an  essential  part,. 
•  supplementary)  Reserve.  Military  service  begins- 
of  21,  but  for  the  Landsturm,  at  19.  The 
ace  continues  : — (1)  In  the  army  :  Three  years 
and  7  years  in  the  reserve  ;  10  years  for  those 
once  in  the  Ersatz  Reserve.  (2)  In  the  navy  :. 
1  the  marines,  5  years  in  the  reserve,  and  3  years  in 

(3)  In  the  Landwehr,  i.e.  in  its  Ersatz  Reserve  : 
r  those  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  Landwehr 
,  and  12  years  for  those  at  once  enrolled.  Then 
years  in    the   Landsturm.     The   marines   and    the 

(apart  from  periodical  drill)  only  be  called  out  hy 
the  Emperor. 

ehr,  unlike  the  army  and  marine?,  which  are  common  to  the 
ly,  is  a  special  national  instil ution  in  each  separate  part.  In 
jd  out  only  for  instruction  and  drill.  The  command  of  the 
quired  for  its  mobilisation.  (In  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  it 
ered  out  of  the  province  save  in  accordance   with   consti- 

From  the  Ersatz  Reserve  men  are  drafted  into  the  army  and 
irae  of  war.  It  includes  many  who  are  exempt  from  other 
•vice.  Only  one  year's  service  (at  their  own  expense)  in  the 
iwehr  is  required  of  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard 
ools.  The  Landsturm  is  orpmised  by  statutes  of  6  June, 
dr.  art.  xx.  1886.  All  citizens  from  the  beginning  of  their  19th 
heir  42nd  year,  who  do  not  serve  in  the  army,  navy.  Ersatz 
mdwebr,  belong  to  the  Landsturm,  as  well  as  those  trans- 
e  Landwehr.  Tiie  Lands^turm  may  be  used  for  fdling  up  gaps 
id  Landwehr,  and  is  called  out  by  command  of  the  Emperor, 
ordered  beyond  its  own  territory  only  in  pursuance  of  a 
i  and  Vorarlberg  have  in  this  respect  special  regulations. 
mo<lili cat  ions  the  Austrian  military  organisation  has  been 
;nia  and  Herzegovina. 

contingent  of  recruits  for  the  army  amounts  to  103,100 ;  from 
?  ;  from  Hungary  42,711  ;  besides  these  is  a  yearly  con- 
40  for  the  Krsatz  Reserve  and  2,250  for  the  Landwehr  or 
Austrian  Landwehr  contingent  being  10,000,  the  Honved 
)  (Wehrgesetz  Bill  of  Army  of  l8vSi)). 
i  monarchy  is  divided    into    106  recruiting  districts,   102" 

to  the  102  regiments  of  infantry,  one  district  (Tyrol  and 
r  the  Tyrolean  Chasseurs,  and  3  in  the  Adriatic  littoral  for 
rhere  are  besides  4  recruiting  districts  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
two  Laiidwehrs  have  184  battalions  and  16  cavalry  regiments 
i  Hungary,  under  separate  administrations  from  the  army, 
(wever.  the  recruits  are  taken  out  of  the   districts  named      ^  t 
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ore.  Each  infantry  regiment  has  four  battalions,  so  that  the  : 
i  408  battalions.  There  are  besides  30  battalions  of  ordinary  cli 
i  one  regiment  forming  12  battalions  of  Tyrolean  ChassemB.  T 
brigades,  forming  42  regiments  of  cavalry,  subdivided  into  sqx 
regiments  of  corps-artillery,  consisting  in  peace  of  153  heavy, ! 
riding,  and  12  mountain  batteries ;  12  battalions  forming  72  coi 
fortress  artillery,  with  3  mountain  batteries ;  two  regiments  for 
r  52  companies  of  engineers  proper,  beside  one  regiment  of  ! 
lies  of  pioneers  and  one  regiment  of  8  companies  for  consi 
Iway  and  telegraph.  The  Hungarian  Landwehr  (Honv6d)  has 
ions  of  infantry  forming  7  divisions,  and  10  regiments  of  caval 
isisting  of  6  squadrons.  The  following  table  shows  the  actual  s 
the  Austro-Hunganan  army  in  1890-91 : — 


Peace  Footing 

War  Footing 



Army 

Landwehr 

Total 

Army 

Landwehr 

Land. 
Sturm 

Sry       .      . 
T  . 

ical  troops  . 

ry.       !       ! 
r  officers,  &c. 
ishmeiit,  ^. 

196,233 
58,714 
18,569 
10,148 
2,831 
3,689 
4,116 
15,945 

16,580 
11,892 

211,818 
70,606 
18,569 
10,148 
3,831 
3.689 
4,116 
15,945 

600,677 
73,955 

109,490 
47,609 
43,917 
6,514 
20,983 
39,818 

407,684 
26,045 

II 11 II  if 

Total   .       . 

309,246 

27,472 

336,717 

942,962 

434,329 

441,123 

In  case  of  war  the  number  of   men  who  could  be  ^ 
serve  in  the   Landsturm    is  over  4,000,000.     In  pea 

mber  of  guns  is  856,  in  war  2,008.     In  peace  there  ajre 

rses,  in  war  274,060. 


III.  Navy. 

The  navy  of  Austria  in  all  its  branches  is  under  the  si 
nmand  of  the  head  of  the  Naval  Department  of  the  M 
War.     The  material  afloat  in  1890  consisted  as  follows  : 
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Matebial  Afloat. 


Shipg 

Guns 

Machine 
Guns 

Indicated 
Horse 
Power 

,     f  Turret  ships     . 
<  Casemate  ships 

2 

21 

22 

16,500 

8 

124 

88 

28,500 

[Plated  frigate  . 

1 

20 

9 

3,500 

^am  cruiser 

1 

20 

11 

9,800 

rorpedo  ships  . 

7 

26 

68 

15,200 

rorpedo  vessels 

5 

— 

47 

10,800 

ats  .... 

57 

— 

90 

27,010 

. 

3 

4 

— 

3,900 

lips  .... 

4 

10 

4 

3,300 

tors  .... 

2 

4 

4 

400 

1  service  ships  . 

ly 

131 

14 

19,870 

neet 

109 

348 

347 

139,780 

id  coaRt  service 

(i 

8 

— 

1,620 

barrack  ships  , 

9 

35 

8 

10,400 



4 

— 

— 

3,500 

rotal 

128 

390 

355 

155,300 

)le  below  gives  the  list  of  the  11  armour-clad  ships,  i 
Bingement  to  that  describing  the  British  ironclad  nav] 
rge  guns  being  given,  all  of  the  vessels  being  supplie 


ine  and  small  guns  : — 


s 

=  steel  :  I.  =  iron  ;  W.  =  wood. 

^1 

Annour  ' 
iliioknefijj 
:it  wiitor- 

iiiif 
aJiiiiUhips 

Iiu-h.s 

auns 

Horse- 
power 

Tonnage 

Speed 
knots 

So. 

Weight 

per 
hour 

t: 

Tons 

^.  . 

1HS7 

<» 

2 

48-ton 

6,500 

5,060 

15-7 

ii.ioif :  s.    . 

us.sr 

]-• 

3 

•18-tou 

6,500 

6,870 

14 

y  Ships : 

iss- 

I> 

8 

22.ton 

4,400 

-,0GO 

U 

Austria ;  I.  . 

i«rr, 

s 

8 

10-ton 

2,700 

3,550 

13-6 

Jbreclit;  I.  . 

1H72 

« 

S 

15i-ton 

3,600 

6,940 

13 

, 

1S71 

H 

10 

12-ton 

3,200 

5,810 

13 

I. 

1.S75 

8 

8 

l<»-ton 

2,7(J0 

3,660 

13 

lHr,9 

61 

12 

15J-ton 

4,200 

6,080 

13 

:  I.      .      . 

1HH7 

S 

8 

ID- ton 

2,700 

3,550 

13 

Lands.      . 

1878 

H 

G 

27-ton 

6,000 

7,31K) 

14 

wr.       .      . 

1865 

5 

U 

6i-ton 

3,500 

6,140 

12 

s;  &     .       . 

1889 



8 

16i-ton 

9,800 

3,800 

m 

— 

— 

16 

4i-ton 

— 

— 

ndS.    .       . 

1871 

1? 

2 

4^ -ton 
4i-tou 

320 

310 

8 

id  S.      . 

1871 

n 

2 

330 

310 

8 
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le  KaUeHii  EUsahethy  a  steel-ram  cruiser,  is  building  (1890)  c 
irill  be  6, 100  tons  displacement,  10,000  horse- power,  and  steam  1 
lOur.  The  Tegetthoff^  coni^tructed  in  1876-78  at  the  Stabi 
lico,  Trieste,  having  a  belt  of  iron  armour  14  inches  thick,  anc 
six  11 -inch  Krapp  g^uns,  weighing  27  tons,  is  considered  the  st 
lad  for  aggressive  warfare.  The  Austrians  have  given  great  at 
I  development  of  their  torpedo-Hotilla  for  many  years,  and  have  i 
1  eight  sea-going  cruisers  to  their  fleet.  Two  of  these,  the  Pant 
irdt  were  designed  and  built  at  Elswick,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whi 
tor  of  Naval  Construction  at  the  Admiralty;  they  are  of  1,5 
icemen t,  and  have  attained  a  speed  of  very  nearly  19  knots  win 
i  and  equipped.  The  third,  named  Tiffer,  was  built  at  Tries 
tons  displacement.  These  are  the  fastest  cruisers  of  the  clasi 
horse-power  3,500  to  4,000. 

Tsonnel. — The  peace  footing  is  as  follows : — Officers  and  cadel 
s,  7,340  ;  auditors,  doctors,  chaplains,  &c,  617.     Total,  8,549. 
Seewelir,  corresponding  to  the  Landwehr,  was  created  in  1888,  i 
of  service  in  army  and  navy  are  now  alike. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 
he  interests  of  agriculture  fall  to  the  care  of  the  minii 
department,  under  which  are  numerous  local  organis 
bhe  direction  and  encouragement  of   the  industry,  I 
r  private  societies. 

'he  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  at  the  head  of  the  indust 
nonarchy,  since  (if  we  include  the  forests)  it  fui 
oyment  to  nearly  three-tenths  of  the  population  ;  i 
ly  and  house  servants  be  included,  the  proportion  r 
than  half  the  population  in  Austria,  and  still  hig] 
gary.  The  census  of  December  31,  1880,  gave  the  fol] 
es  for  the  land  and  forest  cultivation  : — 


I 


Hungaz 


downers  and  tenants   . 
ions  employed 

employed,  including  children 
id  servants  .... 


2.365,153 
6,156,f)C5 

12,188,998 


Per  cent. 
J  0-7 
27-8 

650 


1,475,100 
4,520,671 


according  to  an  official  report  of  1889  the  land  in  H« 
rided  as  follows  (joch  =  1*43  acre)  : — 


properties 

ungary, 

jochs 


iderSO 

I  „       SCO 

„    1,000 

i  „  10.000 

10,000 


Number  of 
proprietors 


2,848,107 

118,981 

13,7.17 

4,695 

231 


Total 

number  of 

joclis 


15,027,899 
6,741,000 

14,24U,()<MI 
6,U6li,('0(. 
3,930,000 


Distribution  of 
jnoiKrtj  in  Hungary 


Crown  lands  . 
Foundation    . 
Muiiioiiuil  property 
F!cclo:>ijistical  property 
FidiM  oomi&si  (eutail) 
Private  . 
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2,923,012 

585,987 

6.325,682 

l,188,60i 

463,362 

35.312,224 


ODCCTION  AND  INDUSTRY — AGRICULTURE 
erties  are  thus  distributed  : — 


3S3 


a  lands  . 
dation    . 
cipal  property 
siastical  property 
commissi 
be  . 


JochB 


2.923,012 

885,987 

6,325.682 

1.188.602 

463.362 

36.812.294 


Per  cent,  of 
tot4a 


4-7 
01 

26*9 
20 
0-2 

661 


ng  tables  show,  for  Austria  in  1889  and  for  Hungary  in  1886, 
>usands  of  hectares  (2*47  acres)  of  the  leading  crops,  the 
in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (2*75  bushels  dry,  22  gallons 
!),  or  of  metre-centners  (1*96,  or  nearly  2  cwt.),  and  also  the 
K^tare  in  hectolitres  or  metre-centners;  excluding  grasses  of 
vhich  see  table,  p.  354). 


Austria,  1889 

Hungary,  1888 

Area  in 

Produce 

Produce 

Area  in 

Produce 

Produce 

1,000 

in  1,000 

per 

1,000 

in  1,000 

per 

hectares 

hectolitres 

hectare 

hectares 

hectolitres 

hectare 

Hectolitres 

1,094 

13,525 

12-4 

2,770 

47.880 

17-3 

1,138 

16,187 

14-2 

981 

15,899 

16-2 

1,877 

28,521 

15-2 

1.045 

19,917 

191 

1.972 

24.949 

12-6 

1,106 

14,871 

13-4 

J72 

2,435 

8-9 

44 

526 

11-9 

227 

1,489 

6-5 

12 

149 

12-4 

882 

5,806 

15-2 

1,865 

83,618 

18-0 

140 

1,471 

179 

2,804 

— 

7,102 

94,333 

- 

8,003 

185,659 

-  ■ 

1,100 

90,326' 

821» 

439 

87,648 

86-5 

22S 

50.251' 

223-3' 

42 

8,057' 

191-8' 

101 

22,428» 

106 

24J70* 

228-9' 

335 

4,106 

17-4 

343 

8,909 

11-4 

2-7 

41  ^^ 

15-8' 

50 

374' 

ll-6» 

14-4 

687» 

4-7' 

— 

461 

168-6' 

85* 

72 

497' 

6-9' 

371 

259-5' 

6-9' 

49 

762 

15-5 

'  Mefere-ceatnerfl. 

listribution  of  the  soil,  we  have  the  followlDg  results  taken 
b  official  figures : — 


▲  A 
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Percentage  of  total  area 

able  and  garden  land 
neyard        .... 
Lstures  and  meadows  . 
oodlands     .... 
ikes  and  fishponds 

Austria 

36-7 

0-8 

23-8 

326 

0-4 

Hungary 

40-9 

1-3 

239 

281 

0-3 

W 

Mor 

S 

2 

a 

)tal  area  subject  to  taxation 
tempt  from  taxes 

94-3 
5-7 

94-5 
5-5 

( 

Totals 

100-0 

100-0 

ic 

The  proportion  of  productive  land  is  greatest  in  Bohemia, 
avia,  Lower  Austria,  and  Galicia ;  least  in  Salzburg  and  Tyrol. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  produce  of  the  leading 
iolitres  per  hectare  for  the  ten  years  1879-88  :— 


- 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Pulse 

Potatoes 

Wine 

Btria 
ngary 

14-31 
12-64 

13-78 
1817 

16-38 
16-M 

1914 
19-08 

17-00 
16-93 

10-23 
10-84 

93-67 
84-01 

16-72 
12-27 

Metre-centners. 


Barley  and  wine  are  most  largely  exported,  though  in  some  y< 
rable  quantities  of  wheat  are  also  exported. 
The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  live  stock  in  1880  of 
1884  for  Hungary  (including  Croatia  and  Slavonia) : — 


astria . 
angary 


Horses 


1,463,282 
1,748,859 


Cattle 


8,584,077 
4,879,038 


Sheep 


3,841.340 
10,594,831 


Pigs 


2,721,541 
4,803,639 


1,< 


The  total  value  of  the  Austrian  live  stock  was  estimated  at  48 

ins.     Both  in  Austria  and  Hungary  the  export  of  horses,  cal 

3p  far  exceeds  the  imports. 

Silk-culture,  by  the  law  of  1885,  is  exclusively  in  the  hand 

remment.    In  Hungary,  in  1888,  40,423  families  were  engagec 

:tire,  as  compared  with  1,059  in  1879.    In  1888  the  produce  oi 

;  703,488  kilogrammes,  valued    at    724,260    florins,    compai 

)7  kilogrammes,  at  2,809  florins,  in  1879.    The  produce  of  cc 

itria  in  1886  was  791,i290  kilogrammes. 

There  are  (1890)  103  agricultural  institutions  in  Austria,  wi 

lils ;  12  in  Hungary,  with  695  pupils. 
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The  administration  of  the  forests  and  domains  belonging  to  the  State  is 
in  the  hands  of  {a)  the  Administrators  of  Forests  and  Domains  (the  heads  of 
husbandry) ;  (ft)  the  Direction  of  Forests  and  Domains  ;  (c)  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Under  the  Administnition  of  Domains  and  Forests  is  an 
extensive  jtssociation  of  forestry  ofliciuls,  and  sciiools  of  various  grades  for 
practical  training  in  forestry. 

The  total  area  under  forest  in  Austria  is  9,777,414  hectares,  and  of 
this  6,851,000  hectares  are  under  pines,  and  1,417,000  hectares  under  other 
trees  suited  to  high  altitudes.  In  Hungary  the  total  area  is  9,183,000 
hectares,  of  which  1,746,500  hectares  are  under  pines,  and  4,824,300  hectares 
ooder  other  trees  suited  to  high  altitudes.  The  forests  are  mostly  situated 
in  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  as  also  the  central  mountains  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  There  is  a  large  export  of  timber  of  various  kiuds;  in  1888, 
21,447,000  metre-centners,  as  compared  with  an  import  of  1,398,000  metre- 
centners. 

III.  Mining. 

Mines  are  worked  for  common  coal  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  Galicia ;  for  brown  coal  in  Bohemia,  Styria,  Upper  Austria,  Camiola, 
and  Moravia.  Iron  ore  is  worked  in  Styria,  Bohemia,  Carinthia,  Moravia, 
and  Galicia ;  silver  ore  in  Bohemia ;  quicksilver  in  Carniola  j  copper  ore 
in  Salzburg;  lead  ore  in  Styria,  Galicia,  Bohemia;  zinc  in  Galicia, 
Cariuthia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarlberg ;  sulphur  in  Bohemia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarl- 
berg;  manganese  in  Styria  and  Carniola;  alum  in  I3ohemia;  graphite 
in  Bohemia ;  petroleum  and  ozokerit  in  Galicia ;  while  the  largest  produc- 
tion of  salt  is  from  Galicia,  Upper  Austria,  and  the  Coast  Land. 

In  mining  and  metal  works  there  were  employed  in  Austria  in  1889 
100,497  persons,  in  smelting  works  13,461,  in  salt  works  10,005.  In  Hun- 
gary (1888)  there  were  employed  44,607  persons  in  mining  and  smelting 
works ;  in  salt  works,  2,094. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  mineral  and  furnace 
products  in  various  years  in  thousands  of  Horins  : — 


- 

Common 
Goal 

Brown 
Coal 

Baw 
Iron 

Lead 

Quick- 
silver 

25ino 

Silver 

Copper 

Total 

including 

others 

Austria: 

187«      . 

18,448 

14,726 

15,159 

1,863 

1,092 

940 

2,555 

427 

55,749 

1880 

19,336 

15,375 

16,253 

1,739 

775 

713 

2,696 

382 

56,928 

1888      . 

18,674 

18,674 

18,086 

1,G59 

1,177 

632 

3.180 

4226 

67,642 

1887 

22,867 

18,982 

18,791 

1,690 

1,291 

639 

3,161 

538 

50,567 

1888      . 

23,970 

20,741 

21,841 

1,340 

1,7U5 

869 

3,167 

721 

53,964 

IB89      . 
1876      . 

22,861 

22,861 

23,577 

1,402 

1,537 

1,101 

3,157 

584 

58,940 

3,240 

2,573 

5,915 

446 

39 

130 

2,051 

903 

18,752 

1880       . 

4,168 

2,784 

5,729 

251 

36 

99 

1,570 

602 

18,623 

1886       . 

4,M9 

4,546 

8,206 

458 

9 

— 

1,500 

204 

22,668 

1386      . 

4,345 

4,657 

8,055 

243 

15 

— 

1,443 

213 

22,208 

1887      . 

3,788 

4,998 

6,563 

220 

21 

— 

1,588 

184 

20,665 

1888 

4^1 

5456 

7,129 

279 

1 

26 



1,498 

239 

21,691 
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The  total  value  of  mining  and  furnace  products  in  five  years 
ollows  in  Austria  in  florins : — 


1885 


1886 


Mining  products 
Furnace      „ 


49,440,609 
28,594,259 


53,577.410 
27,577,905 


50,567»355 
27,204,556 


53,963,781 
30,579,407 


58,! 
32.' 


The  following  table  shows    the   quantities  and  value  of  the 
linerals  and  of  the  furnace  products  of  Austria  in  1889  : — 


Mhierals 

Metre- 
centners 

Florins 

Products 

F] 

Salt  of  all  kinds 

2,829,625 

21.575,855 

Pig  iron    . 

23,5 

Common  coal    . 

85,928,760 

26,647,937 

Silver 

3.1 

Brown        „ 

138,458,629 

22.861,112 

Lead 

1,4 

Silver  ore  . 

139,566 

3,130,160 

Zinc  . 

1,1 

Iron      „   . 

11,151,534 

2,487,873 

Quicksilver 

1.6 

Lead     „    .        . 

128,357 

1,137.547 

Sulphur    . 

Zinc      „    . 

300,960 

432,910 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

5 

Quicksilver   ore 

733,952 

850.052 

Alum 

1 

Graphite   . 

223,361 

702,123 

Mineral  colours 

Various  minerals 

6,103,191 

Other  products . 
Total  products  . 

1,3 

Total  minerals . 

"" 

85,928,760 

32,7 

The  total  production  of  pig-iron  in  Austria  in  1887  was  511,7' 
nd  in  1888,  586,121  tons;  in  Hungary  the  total  produce  in  18 
96,334  tons.  The  total  produce  in  Austria- Hungary  in  181 
116,000  tons. 

IV.  Sea  Fisheries. 


Tears 

No.  of  Boats 

Value  Caught 

No.  of  Fid 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

1888-9 
1887-8 
1886-7 
1885-6 
1884-5 

3,036 
3,041 
3,022 
2,986 
2,991 

2,682 
2,669 
2,780 
2.679 
2,467 

Florins 
1,359,837 
1,320,653 
1,313,307 
1,439,610 
1,561,012 

Florins 
967,400 
996,187 
1,009,248 
937,763 
697,618 

11,311 
11,114 
11,176 
11,415 
11,300 

V.  Manufactures. 

In  the  various  manufacturing  industries  2,946,068  persons  were  < 
mployed  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1880,  and  of  these  2,157,01 
n  Austria;  including  families  and  dependents  those  connectec 
oanufacturein  Austria  numbered  4,710,047,  or  21*3  per  cent. of  th 
ation.    In    he  various  manufacturing  industries  there  were  in  18 
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ying  30,000  people.  The  glass  industry  is  of  great  importance 
^here  being  5,423  works  of  various  kinds  with  29,168  work- 
the  woollen  industry,  2,000  industrial  establishments  are 
ides  707  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  with  58,500  work- 
total  spindles  in  1885  were  660,836,  and  of  looms  39,367,  of 
'  were  machine  looms.  The  cotton  industry  occupied  1,900 
bich  633  were  on  a  large  scale — with  96,000  workers,  and  in 
)0  spindles  and  42,000  power-looms.  There  were  in  1887 
reweries,  prwlucing  293^  million  gallons  of  beer ;  the  export 
I  times  the  import.  There  are  147,577  distilleries,  mainly  for 
hich  the  export  greatly  exceeds  the  import.  There  are  40 
s  of  tobacco  in  the  monarchy,  but  they  do  not  supply  the 
lat  the  imports  exceed  the  exports. 

Commerce. 

leral  commerce  of  the  whole  monarchy  of  Austria- 
icluding  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  comprising  imports 
I  of  merchandise,  but  not  bullion,  was  as  follows  in 
idicated  : — 


[mporta 

Exports 

rears 

Imports 

Export* 

Fiorina 

Florins 

Florins 

Florins 

439-9 

395-4 

1886 

539-2 

698-6 

613-6 

6760 

1887 

568-6 

672-^ 

612-6 

691-5 

1888 

533-1 

728-8 

657-9 

6721 

1889 

578-0 

747-2 

owing  tables  show  the  values  of  the  leading  articlear 
id  export  in  1883  and  1887-88  in  millions  of  florins  : — 


Imports 

1883 

1887 

1888 

53-2 

56-5 

62-3 

38-5 

42-8 

37-9 

27-9 

330 

32-8 

18-5 

19-6 

16-8 

af 

11-3 

18-5 

15-1 

des,  raw .... 

21-6 

18-3 

14-5 

anufactured    . 

6-7 

16-7 

141 

m 

130 

16-4 

16-5 

t 

19-6 

15-2 

141 

15-7 

14-9 

136 

ke 

10-8 

14-8 

170 

36-9 

12-7 

5-2 

151 

12-4 

10-4 

ods 

19-3 

120 

9-9 

Qd  tanning  materials 

12-7 

11-2 

10-0 

•        .        •        •        • 

160 

11-2 

14-2 

ind  clocks 

10-7 

10-7 

101 

20-9 

10-3 

8-6 

newspapers     . 

9-7 

10-2 

10-2 
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Exports 

1883 

887 

1888 

Grain 

79-7 

73-1 

95-5 

Timber      .... 

62-4 

66-1 

58-3 

Sugar        .... 

70-0 

44-4 

60-7 

Hardware 

91-8 

36-5 

30-9 

Cattle       .... 

631 

261 

19-3 

Woollen  goods . 

26-2 

251 

24-9 

Flour        .... 

31-4 

21-0 

29-5 

Glass  and  glassware 

21-5 

20-4 

170 

Coal  and  coke  . 

151 

18-6 

239 

Wood  wares      . 

17-6 

16-9 

lft-4 

Wool         .... 

24-8 

15-2 

18-9 

Wine         .... 

9-5 

14-7 

21-6 

Iron  and  iron  wares 

11-8 

14-7 

11-5 

Paper  and  paper  wares 

8-5 

12-7 

141 

Minerals  .... 

121 

11-0 

8-9 

Gloves       .... 

7-0 

10-9 

11-9 

Poultry     .... 

G-8 

10-5 

121 

Feathers  .... 

8-3 

105 

12-3 

Linen  yam        .... 

8-7 

101 

80 

Leather  wares  (excluding  gloves) 

9-9 

100 

10-6 

Silk  wares 

4-6 

100 

91 

The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  exported  in  1888  was 
12,200,000  florins,  the  imports  being  27,100,000  florins. 


Value  op  Goods  (bxcludino  Bullion  and  Specie)  crossing  the 
different  frontiers. 


" 

Iflttports 

Exports 

Raw  material 

Hannfacturcd 

Raw  material 

1883 

1887 

1888 
27-7 

1883 
106-3 

1887 

1888 

1883 

1887 

1888 

1883 

1887 

1888 

8.  Germany 

38-2 

311 

93-4 

81-1 

1211 

93-6 

106-5 

78-2 

507 

46-6 

Saxony 

68-3 

76-3 

70-0 

106-4 

81-3 

83-7 

79-2 

67-« 

81-6 

100-0 

113-6 

132-7 

Prnssia 

600 

60-5 

49-4 

31-1 

291 

27-8 

62-3 

44-9 

46-9 

28-6 

31-2 

28-6 

Russia 

28-2 

33-3 

16-0 

1-7 

2-2 

1-8 

9-0 

7-5 

7-8 

19-3 

9-1 

9-5 

Roumonia  . 

370 

3-3 

1-8 

1-9 

1-0 

1-0 

9-3 

6-9 

7-1 

39-5 

17-8 

18-6 

Serria.       . 

14-9 

13-8 

13-2 

0-6 

0-4 

1-1 

21 

1-2 

1-6 

16-1 

11-5 

12^1 

Turkey 

0-1 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-3 

0-3 

0-3 

Montenegro 

0-6 

0-2 

01 

0-0 

0-0        0-0 

0-0 

00 

0-0 

0-0 

OH) 

(H) 

Italy   . 

10-6 

7-9 

C-8 

15-1 

9-4  1    10-5 

23-1 

17-0 

18-6 

831 

33-4 

17-0 

8\ritzcrland 

1-0 

2-0  ^    1-9 

31 

121       12-8 

4-9 

29-0 

33-0 

11 

12-4 

16-3 

Trieste 

79-5 

85-4  185-2 

19-8 

13-2       12-4 

27-0 

22-4       20-6 

70-4 

653 

68-5 

Other  ports 

6-8 

10-9  1    9-3 

10-6 

21-2       20-0 

1 

20-9  1  24-7      32-0 

17-4 

33^ 

u.\ 

In  1888  the  imports  into  Hungary  amounted  to  446,631,000  florins,  and 
the  exports  to  444,383,000  florins.  In  1^89  the  imports  amonntcd  to 
469,478,000  florins,  and  the  exports  to  460,668,000  florins.      Of  cereals. 
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J  imports  in  1 889  were  8,503.000  florins,  and  exports  1 52,771,000 
Lttle,  imports  13,677,000  florins,  exports  75,296,000  florins; 
iports  16,840,000  florins,  exports  27,069,000  florins ;  wool  and 
is,  imports  46,856,000  florins,  exports  25,973,000  florins ; 
eather  goods,  imports  29,344,000  florins,  exports  6,045,000 
:s,  scientific  instruments,  &c.,  imports  27,025,000  florins,  ex- 
10  florins.  Of  the  imports  18*5  per  cent,  in  value  were  raw 
81-5  per  cent,  were  mankifactured. 

ts  from  Austria  were  394,673,000  florins,  or  85*9  per  cent. ; 
o  Austria  were  334,107,000  florins,  or  725  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  from  Germany  were  16,900.000  florins,  or  3*7  per 
le  exports  to  Germany  were  48,329,000  florins,  or  10*5  per 
irhole.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  (mostly  cotton  goods, 
were  4,781,000  florins,  or  1  per  cent. ;  and  the  exports  to 
(mostly  floor)  were  16,774,000  florins,  or  3*6  per  cent,  of  the- 
r  countries  having  considerable  trade  with  Hungary  are 
e,  Switzerland,  Italy. 

Board  of  Trade  returns  the  direct  trade  of  Austria-Hungary 
ritain  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

qAus- 
ary    . 
British 

£ 
1,621,515 
905,985 

£ 

1,586,172 

875,065 

£ 

2,133,657 

929,953 

£ 

2,286,834 
1,019,842 

3  articles  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  Austria  are 
the  total  value  of  which,  in  the  year  1889  amounted  to 
id  wood  65,205Z.  The  principal  imports  of  British  produce 
are  cotton  manufactures  (including  yarn),  325,9031;  iron 
ihinerv,  106,95U. ;  oil-seed,  43,895/. ;  coals,  44,219Z. ;  woollen. 
I;  copper,  23,417/. ;  leather,  11,624/. ;  hardware,  118,271/.,  i|i 


Shipping  and  If  ayigation. 

vinp:  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mer- 
B,  including  coasting  vessels,  since  1877 :  — 


steamers 

Soiling  Vessels 

Numlxa- 

TorinaRO 

Number 

Tonnage 

99 
113 
153 
171 

56,865 
63.970 
92,296 
96,392 

7,509 
8,079 
9,583 
9,851 

268,033 
267,468 
213,110 
160,799 

ring  tabular  statement  shows  the  strength  of  the  commercial 
Btria-Hungary  on  Jan.  1,  1890 ; — 
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Nnmber  of 
Vessels 


Sea-going  steamers 

Coasting  steamers 

Sailing  vess.,  incl.  coasters  and  fishing  smacks 

Total      .... 


69 

103 

9,851 


10,022 


Tonnage 


81,870 

14.522 

160,799 


257,191 


GrawB 


2,270 

929 

26,003 


29,202 


The  progress  of  navigation  is  shown  as  follows : — 


T«Br 

Entered 

Cleared 

Ansfcria 

Hungary 

Austria 

Hungwj 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage       No. 

Tonnage 

1877 
1880 
1886 
1888 

62,766 
47,046 
62.844 
68,749 

6,003,196 
6.911,885 
6,935,140 
8,364,626 

6,412 
4.474 
8,298 
10,186 

276,294 
467,187 
913,887 
994,096 

62,964 
46,907 
62,639 
68,634 

4,989,981   1   6,390 
5,913,720   !  4,444 
6,917,042   '   8,169 
8,367,698     10,160 

272,4M 
463,673 
916.888 
997,167 

Of  the  vessels  entered,  an  average  of  83  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent,  of 
tiie  tonnage,  and  of  the  vessels  cleared  83  per  cent,  and  84  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  were  Austrian,  Italy  coming  next,  and  Great  Britain  third. 

For  the  port  of  Trieste  alone  in  1889,  8,213  vessels  of  1,447,940  tons 
•ntered,  and  8,192  vessels  of  1,441,250  tons  cleared. 

Internal  CommnnicationB. 

I.  BivERS  AND  Canals. 

In  Austria  alone  in  1888  there  were  9,668  miles  of  Government  roads, 
9,252  miles  of  provincial  roads,  and  51,000  miles  of  district  and  commnnal 
loads. 

In  1888  the  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Austria  was : 
for  rafts  only,  2,428  miles ;  for  vessels  and  rafts,  1,700  miles ;  total,  4,128 
miles,  of  which  376  miles  were  navigable  for  steamers. 

The  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Hungary  is  3,050 
miles  (for  Danube  navigation  see  under  Roumania). 

The  river  traffic  of  the  monarchy  during  five  years  was  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company 

Austr.  North-West  Steam 
Nayigation  Company  (BIbe) 

Number  of 

Through 
Passen- 
gers 

Goods 
and 

in  metre- 
centners 

Head 

of 

Stock 

Cattle 

shipped 

Nnmber  of 

Goods 
carried, 

oeotners 

Steam- 
boats 

Tow- 
boats 

Steam- 
boats 

Tow- 
boats 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

1889 

189 
189 
190 
190 
189 

746 
737 
728 
749 
766 

1,768.080 
1,766,093 
1,661,312 
1.612,620 
1,616,850 

16,936,882 
16,946,760 
17,096,980 
18,561,960 
19,260,480 

2,248 
8,632 
5.422 
7,162 
8,717 

Digitiz 

80 
88 

86 

88 
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154 
189 

168 
186 

4,094,965 
8,682,468 
4.040413 
4.961,001 
6,807,483 
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In  1889  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  6,793,000  pctters  and  post-cards, 
341,400  .samples  and  printed  luLitter,  87o,400  newspapers  passed  through 
the  Post  Office. 

The  following  are  the  telegraph  statistics  of  Austria  and  Hungary  for 
1889 :— 


- 

Offices 

Line 

Wire 

Me»i«et 

Austria       .... 
Hungary     .... 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

No. 
3,619 
1,702 

102 

Kilometres 

26,677 

18,693 

2,806 

Kilometres 

73,003 

47,919 

5,8G9 

No. 
8.736,199 
4,211,141 
219,829 

Money  and  Credit 

The  following  table  shows  the  issues  from  the  Anstro-Hongaziati  mint 
and  the  value  of  coin  now  in  circulation :— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Oold     ■ 

saver  ■ 

Copper  • 

State  not 
Au.^ro  - 

bank-r 

Uon 

Fonr-dncat 

pieces. 
Bln^le-ducat . 
Fnuiz-Jobcfs 

d'or     . 

Levantine 

tlialers 

Two-gulden 

pieces. 
Slngle-gruldeu 
Tweuty-kreu- 

aer'     . 
^Ten-kreii«er  . 
'  Four-kreuaer 

pieces' 

One-kreurer  . 

Half-kreiicer. 

4?s  in  circulation 

Hungarian 

lotes  in  circula- 

Florins 

636,486 
1,235,138 

1,597,875 

2,919,170 

156,202 
3,391,538 

466,106 

290,00^) 

10,0(M) 

338,219,000 

363,603,000 

Florins 

351,782 
1,395.384 

1,131,222 

634,857 

185,976 
6,709,634 

390.000 

10.00!) 

344,177,000 

371,139,000 

Florins 

517,382 
1,070,664 

1,411,139 

3,175,938 

284,998 
6,692,233 

400,032 

185.500 

14,800 

327,394,000 

391,139.000 

Florins 

686,671 
1,483,671 

936.291 

2,340,150 

146.900 
6,572,045 

508,163 

183,800 

16,300 

336^800,000 

425,674,000 

Florins 

698.rn 
l,60a,>fi3 

1,706,447 

1.622,003 

2»S,888 
5.052,637 

651,906 

341,990 

10.000 

357,231,630 

434,679,000 

Private  banks 
Share  capital  (In  1,000 
florins)       .       .       . 

52 
216,641 

52  1                 53 
313,049           313.868 

53 
213,973 

— 

*  There  was  no  issue  of  30-krenzcr  and  4-krenzer  pieces  these  years. 

The  only  State  bank  is  the  Austro-Hungarian,  formerly  the  National 
Bank.  To  secure  a  free  loan,  originally  of  eighty  million  florins,  to  the 
State,  the  bank,  during  the  continuance  of  its  privilege,  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  issue  bank-notes.  This  privilege  lasts  to  December  31,  1897;  and 
by  that  time  the  debt  of  eighty  millions  must  be  cleared  oflF.  Of  the  sum 
total  of  bank-notes  in  circulation,  at  least  two-fifths  mu.«?t  be  covered  by 
the  supply  of  metal,  silver  or  gold,  coined  or  in  bullion.    The  State,  under 
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certain  conditions,  takes  a  portion  of  the  clear  profits  of  the  bank.  From 
these  profits,  first  5  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  is  paid  to  the  share- 
holders ;  of  the  remainder  8  per  cent,  is  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund, 
and  2  per  cent,  to  the  pension  fund,  and  the  dividend  to  the  shareholders 
may  be  made  up  to  7  per  cent.  Whatever  still  remains  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  shareholders  and  the  other  to  the 
State,  70  per  cent,  to  Austria  and  30  per  cent,  to  Hungary.  These  last 
«ams,  however,  are  only  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  eighty 
millions  mentioned  above. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  for  fire 
years,  in  thousands  of  florins : — 


- 

liubUities                             '1                                Assets 

i 

Capital 

Reserre 
Fund 

Note 

Circnla- 

tion 

363,603 
371,687 
391,139 
425,674 
434,679 

v^-*.     Total  in- 
**"*^*''*     others 

Cash 

BUls,&c.i  ^*" 

136,443      79,403 
145,666  '    79.403 
159.833  ;    79,4U3 
167,807  i    7y,i36 
178,881  '    79,003 

Other 
Loons 

ToUl  In. 
eluding 
others 

1^     90,000 
1-P?6     90,000 

i-w;    90,ot)o 
I8S8 ;  90,000 

1889      90,000 

18,089 
18,089 
18,485 
18,843 
18,965 

1, 
88,371     576.265  ,'209,038 
90.538     68.1,664      218,071 
90,438     610,163      224,334 
100.678  '  657,762    1  233,002 
104,469     G»2,349  ,241,446 

89,369 
92,340 
96,703 
106.752 
111,363 

576,268 
585,6M 
610,643 
667,7»2 
682,349 

The  following  arc  statistics  for  December  31,  1888,  of  the  62  Austrian 
and  154  Hungarian  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  in  thousands  of  florins : — 


LlABIUTIBS. 


- 

Nominfa 
Capital 

Paid-up     Bescrve 

Bills,  &c., 
in  cir- 
culation 

Credit 
Accounts 

current 

^f.  [  Total,  ia- 
6*«*^«        other? 

Austria 
Hungary    . 

274,509 
48,252 

213,973 
42,738 

39,567 
5,853 

134,813 
10,882 

235,938 
65,786 

434,660  >  1,099,789 
S8,076    j      390,884 

Assets. 


t 

_ 

Bank 

and  Credit 

Notes 

__ ^ 

Mortgage    ' 
Loans 

Debit 

Accounts 
current 

Cash  in 
hand 

Total, 

including 

others 

'  Au<*trta 

•  Hungary      . 

137,426 
75,263 

434,107 
55,008 

S19.384 
44,753 

24,327 
5,612 

1,099,789 

230,884 

There  are,  besides,  1,178  alliance  banks  in  Austria,  and  547  in  Hon- 


gary. 


The  following  are  the  savings-bank  statistics  of  Austria-Hungary : — 
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Austria 

Hnngazy 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1888 

1887 

hanks       . 
iters  at  end  of 

nt  deposited  at 
ofyear(l,000fl8.) 

406 
2,184.331 
1,163,768 

397 
2,089,196 
1,091,202 

380 
2,018,620 
1,064,034 

424 
386,122 

362,016 

a 

e  following  are 

the  statistics  of  the  post-office  savings-banks  :- 

Austria 

Hungary 

1888 

1889 

1886 

186 

of  banks 
x)8itors  at  end 
f  year 

ue  of  deposits 
t  end  of  year 
1,000  florins)  . 

4,455 
669.631 

43,282,212 

4,548 
735,477 

60,328,005 

2,000 
86,617 

1,419,566 

3 
110 

2,141 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

wording  to  the  Austrian  standard  46  single  Gulden  pieces  are 

tialf  a  kilogramme  (  =  1^  lb.)  of  fine  silver. 

lid  coins  are : — 

The  single  ducat     .        •        .  .      4  f .  80  kreozer 

The  four-ducat  piece      .        .  .     19  „  20        „ 

The  Franz-Josef  d'or      .        .  .      8  „  10        „ 

The  half  Franz-Josef  d*or      .  .      4  „  05        „ 


2  f .  00  kreuzer 

1  „  00 
0  „  25 

2  ,.  lOi      „ 

0  „  20        „    (Aw 
0  .,  10 


ver  coins  are : — 

The  double  gulden  • 

The  single  gulden 
The  quarter-gulden 
The  Maria  Theresa  dollar 
The  twenty-kreuzer  piece 
The  ten-kreuzer  piece     • 

pper  coins  are  the  4, 1,  and  the  ^  kreuzer. 

ELte  notes  are  issued  for  1,  6,  and  60  florins ;  bank  notes  for  1 

,000  florins. 

le  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the 

iilents,  are  as  follows : — 

Money. 

lie  Florin,  or  GnLden,  of  100  Krewz^r,  nominal  value  28,,  \ 

(1890)  real  value,  U.  Sd.,  or  12  florins  =  1/. 
Hie  8  Florin  piece- 16«.,  or  8  fl.  10  kr.  in  gold. 
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3gal  standard  in  the  kingdom  is  silver,  and  the  tioria,  divided  into 
zer,  the  unit  of  money.  Practically  the  chief  medium  of  exchange 
r  currency,  consisting  of  bank  and  state  notes  of  all  denominations, 
K)  florins  down  to  1  florin,  convertible  only  at  a  large  discount 

Old  Weights  and  Measubes. 

n^  =  100  Pfund  =  oBOG  kg.  » \2^ lbs.  avoirdupois. 

er    ,        .         .   » 56*60  litre  =   14-D4  wine  gallons, 

t       .        .        .  =  5,754*64  square  metre  «     1*4.3  acre. 
zen  ,        .        .  « 6 1-49  litre  «     ] '7  imperial  bushel. 

(The  Klafter  of  wood  «  3*41  cubic  metre  =  120  cubic  feet.) 

't7^t^  ^""'l  =  7-586  6  metres  =  {^-^^i^"^'  °'  '^'^  ** 
aetrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  now  legal  and  obliga- 
.ustria-Hungary. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatiyes. 

1.  Op  Acstbia-Hungaby  in  Gbeat  Bbitain. 

luador, — Count  Francis  Deym,  accredited  November  26,  1888. 

tary, — Count  H.  Liitzow. 

I  Attacks. — Captain  Rousseau  d'Happoncourt. 

ary  AttaclU. — Colonel  Prince  Louis  Esterh^y. 

wroial  AttachS. — Chevalier  de  Krapf-Kiverhoff. 

cellor. — Baron  Vesque  von  Piittlingen. 

5  are  Consular  representatives  at  London  (C.G.),  Cardiff,  Dublin, 

fh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool  (C.G.);  Adelaide,  Bombay  (C.G.), 

^  Cape  Town,  Colombo,  Durban,  Hong  Kong  (C.G.),  Melbourne, 

1,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Gbeat  Bbitain  in  Austbia-Hunoabt. 
istadar,—Rt,  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  Berkeley  Paget,  G.C.B.,  bom  in 
nvoy  to  the  Netherlands,  1864-66;  to  Portugal,  1857-68;  to  Prussia, 
;  to  Denmark,  1859-66 ;  to  Portugal,  1866-67  ;  to  Italy,  1867-83. 
id  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary,  December  1883;  accredited 
24,  1884. 

rtart/.—E.  C.  H.  Phipps. 

Uiay  AttaclU. — Major  D.  F.  R.  Dawson. 

e  are  Consular  representatives  at  Vienna  (C.G,),  Buda-Pest  (C.G.)^ 

rrieste. 

B08HIA  AHD  HESZEOOVnTA. 

Ottoman  Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were,  by  the  Treaty 
n  (July  13, 1878),  handed  over  to  the  Austro-Huogarian  Gk)vem- 
r  administration  and  military  occupation.  The  direction  of  the 
bration  of  the  two  occupied  provinces  is  exercised  by  the  Bosnian 
entrusted  to  the  Imperial  Finance  Minister  in  Vieima  in  the  name 
Smperor-King.  The  chief  authority  in  the  province  itself,  with  its 
larajevo,  is  the  provincial  government  (Landesregierung),  in  three 
ents,  for  internal  affairs,  finance,  and  justice.  For  administration 
)  there  are  6  district  (Ereis)  and  48  county  (Bezirk)  authorities, 
vincial  government  is  provided  with  an  advising  body,  compoMd 
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the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Sarajevo  and  12  representatives  o 
pulace.  Similar  councils  are  also  provided  for  the  district  and  c< 
thorities.    (  For  Finance  see  the  common  Budget  of  Austria-Hungaj 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  contain  six  districts  (Kreise),  with  an  a; 
,262  square  miles.  The  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  is  occupied  by  an  Aui 
ilitary  force,  though  administered  civilly  by  Turkey.  In  1885  the 
:ion  (without  military)  numbered  1,836,091  (705,025  males  and  62 
males);  with  military.  1,360,000.  Greek  Oriental  Christians,  571 
ohammedans,  492,710;  Roman  Catholics,  265,788 ;  Jews,  6,805;  o 
8. 

On  January  1,    1888,  population  was   estimated   at    1,401,000. 
.tionality  is  Servian,  only  in  the  southern  districts  are  Arnauts,  and 
d  there  gipsies.     The  most  populous  towns  are  the  capital,   Sar 
th  (in  1885)  26,286;  Mostar,  12,065  ;  and  Banjaluka,  11,357. 

There  is  1  higher  gymnasium,  2  g}'mnasia,  4  commercial  school* 
jmentary  schools,  with  1  Greek-Oriental,  and  1  Roman  Catholic  sen 
r  priests,  and  1  training  college  for  teachers. 

There  is  an  upper  court  of  justice  in  Sarajevo,  the  6  district  (I 
arts  and  the  county  (Bezirk)  authorities  as  courts  of  first  instance. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  state  of  development,  though  the  t 
ry  fertile.  Maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rj-e,  millet  and  buckwheat,  pot 
jc,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated. 

Both  proN-inces  have  a  superabundance  of  fruit,  principally  j 
ried  plums  are  the  chief  article  of  export.  Cattle-grazing  is  impo 
,  1879  there  were,  it  is  estimated,  158,034  horses,  3,134  asses  and  i 
;i,302  head  of  cattle,  776  butfaloes,  839,988  sheep,  522,123  goats 
0,364  swine.    Forest  land  occupies  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area. 

Minerals  are  abundant ;  mining  is  now  carried  on  for  iron  and  ca 
anganese,  chromium,  antimony.    There  are  salt-pits  at  Dolnja  TuzL 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  belong  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  cu 
rritory.  There  are  342  miles  of  railway,  and  1,743  miles  of  tele 
les. 

Military  service  is  compulsory  over  20  years  of  age.  The  native  \ 
imprise  8  infantry  battalions  (each  of  4  companies),  with  a  total  of 
en,  on  peace  footing.    The  Austro-Hungarian  troops  of  occupatioE 

present  a  strength  of  23,860  men. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Aust 
Hungary. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Almanach  filr  die  k.  k.  Kriegs-Morine,  1R90.    Pola.  1890. 

Annuario  Marlttimo  per  V  anno  1890.    Trieste,  1890. 

Austria.  ArchiT  fUr  Consnlarwescn,  Volkdwlrthachaft  und  Statistik.  XLII.  Jal 
90.    Wien,  1890. 

Bericht  Uber  die  Tfttigkeit  des  k.  k.  Ackerban-MinisterlQms  in  der  Zett  vom  1. 
81  bis  31.  December  1886.    Wien,  1888. 

Bericht  Uber  Triests  Handel  und  Scbiffahrt  im  Jahre  1889.    Triest,  1890. 

Commerdodl  Trieste  nel  1889.    Dal  Ufflcio  Statistlco.    Trieste,  1890. 

Das  Ban  wesen  in  Boenien  und  der  Hercegorina,  rom  Baudepartement  der  Landesref 

SarajeTO  1887. 

Das  Ungarische  UnterriobtsweBen  in  den  Studienjabren  1887-88  u.  1888-89.  A) 
sriobt  det  Ministers.    Pest,  1890. 

Dai  Handelamusiium.  Hgg.  yom.  k.  k.  HandelsmnsUnm.  Wien,  1890.  Beilage 
endelle  Berichte  der  k.  u.  k.  Consular- Aemter. 

'  Brgebnlsse  der  in  den  Lilndern  der  Ungariachen  Krone  Im  Anfaoge  det  Jahn 
>l]sQgenea  Volksziihlimg.    Budapest,  1888. 
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id  Stestshandbnch  des  Kaisertbnins  Oestcrreich  fUr  1890.    Wien,  1890. 

ch,  MilitUr-statistiscbes,  lUr  1889.    Hgg.  vom  k.  k.  Kriegsministerium.    WiCD, 

ch,  Statlstlsches,  der  Stadt  WIen  fttr  das  Jahr  1888.  Gearbcitet  ▼on  Preycr, 
Lbwy.    Wien,  1890. 

Uungen  des  K.  Ung.  Ministeriams  fUr  Ackcrban,  Indnstrie  and  Handel.  Monats* 
lapest,  1889. 

chten  Uber  Industrie,  Handel  and  Verkehr  aus  dem  statistischen  Departement  im 
lels-Minitfterium.    Wien,  1890. 

aione  e  connnercio  in  porti  Aiistriftci  nel  1888.    4.    Trieste,  1890. 
eichische  Statistik.    Bearbcitet  von  der  k.  k.  Statistisclien  Central-Commission. 
)-90.    Band  1-25. 

cicln!»ches  StUdtebncb.  Statistiscbe  Bericbte  der  grosseren  Oesterreicbischen 
Rcdifrirt  unter  Mitwirkinig  des  Priisidcnton  der  k.  k.  StAtistit^chen  Ceutral- 
m.  Dr.  Karl  Tbeodor  Inania  von  Stemegg,  von  Prof.  Miscblcr.    Wien,  1889.    IIL 

•eicliiscbes  Stfttlstiscbes  Handhucb.    S*"  Jabrgnng,  1890.    Wien,  1890. 

i.*ches  Handbucb  der  Osterr.-Ung.  Monarchic.    Neue  Folge.    Wien,  1888. 

FiftvS-   imd    BeviilkenmgiigtatiBtLk    von    Bosuien    und    Hcrccgovina.      Amtlicho 

1885. 
gej»otzbla,tt.    Jabrgang  1890. 
ik  der  Stcschiflfahrt  und  des  Secbandels  in  den  Oe^terreicbi<»cben  Hiifen  im  Jnbre 

Auftrage  des  Handelsministcriums  hpg.  von  der  Bbrsc-Deputation  in  Triest. 
90. 
ik  Uber  den  Zustand  nnd  die  Amtstblitigkeit  der  Finanzwacbe  im  Jabre  1888. 

Fijianzministerinm-    Wien,  1889. 

isclie  Mittlicilungen  Ubcr  die  Verhiiltnisse  Galiziens.    Hgg.  vom  Statist.  Bureau 
schen  Landesausscbusses.    Redigirt  von  Pilat.    XI.  Band.    I^mberg,  1889. 
iijclie  Monat.«schrift.    Herausgcgeben  von  der  k.  k.  Statistiscben  Ceutral-Commis- 
L  .Tahreang.     Wien,  1890. 

iscbes  Jahrhiich  des  k.  k.  Ackcrbau-Mini^toriums  flir  1889.    Wien,  1890. 
isches  Jalirbucb  fUr  Ungarn.     18»*'  Jahrpang.  18»8.    Budapest,  1889-90. 
ns  Waaren-Verkebr  .  .  .  fUr  das  Jabr  1889.    Budapest,  1890. 
eb  (Sir  Edward),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London,  1891. 
ols  of  Conferences  held  In  London  respecting  the  Navigation  of  the  Danube. 
883. 

a  from  the  British  Consular  and  other  Officers  in  Austria-Hungary  for  1889,  in 
tic  and  Consnilar  Reports.'     London,  1890. 

of  Austria-Hungary  with  Great  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of 
Ki  Kingflom  wtb  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.' 
London,  1890. 
lisse  der  Verzehrungssteuer  im  Jabre  1888.    Zusammengcstellt  vom  Finonzminis- 

Wien.  

acije  Statisti^koga  ureda  kr.  hrv.  Dalm.  zemaljske  vlade.     L-XIY.    U  Zagrebo, 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

[)er  Staatshaushalt  Oesterreicb-Unframs  seit  1868.    Prag,  1881. 

3le  Finanzen  Oosterrcichs  im  19.  Jahrhundert.    Prag,  1877. 

'Hi   (H,    F.),    Statisti&che   Skizze    der    Oesterreicbisch-Uugarlschen   Monarchic. 

ee.    8.    Leipzig,  1889. 

ine  (Dr.),  Physikaliscb-statistiscber  Handatlas  der  Oesterr.-Ungar.  Honarohie. 

12-88. 

Ik,  Volkswirtbschaftliche,  von  Oesterreicb-Ungarn,  1887.    Hgg.  von  Blau.    Wien, 

!  (Ernest),  Agricultural  Administration   in  Austria-Hungary,  'Journal  of  the  R 

iral  Society,'  JaDuary,  1891. 

iss,  finanzielles  JahVbuch.    Geprrllndet  von   Leonhanlt,   1889.     Hgg.  von  Heller, 

K). 

ig  (Freibcrr  von),  Ethnographic  der  Oesterreicbischen  Monarchic,  3  vols.    Wien, 

cklung  von  Industrie  und  Gcwerbe  in  Oesterreich,  1848-88.    Hgg.  von  der  Com. 
er  Gcwerbe-Ansjstellung.    Witn,  1888. 
t-Compass,  1890.    Hgg.  von  Dorn.    Wien,  1890. 
(A.),  Die  Vlilkerstiimme  der  Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen  Monarchic.    8.    Wien 

d  (E.),  Transylvania :  The  Land  beyond  the  Forest    London,  1888. 
Statistischea  Haiidbuch  fur  Kiirntcu.    Jabrgang  I.    Klagcnfnrt,  1888. 
.     Diebst.  ung.  Lebensver^ichoningsgosclli'ohafton,  1888.    Wien,  1889. 
ilvi  (Dr.  J.),  A  magyar-osztnik  biroda'oni  f5)lodajza.    8.    Pesth,  1886. 


David),  Aoatria-Hongary.    London,  1880. 
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Konta  ( IgDAs),  Eisenbahn-Jahrbuoh  der  Oestenreichiich-XJngAriioheii  Monirohie. 
ag.    Wien,1889. 

Lang,  StatiBtik  der  Berolkening  Ungarns.    Budapest,  1885. 
Lateleffy  The  Balkan  Peninsnla.    London,  1887. 

Uffer  (L.),  HiBtoire  de  rAutriche-Hongrie,  depols  les  origines  jiiflqn'4  rumde 
trig,  1879. 

Livp  (Daniel),  L'Autricho-Hongric,  ses  instftntions,  Ac    Paris,  187S. 
Hfher  (F.  Ton),  Die  Hagyaren  und  andere  Ungam.    8.    Leipzig,  1874. 
Loreni  (J.  R.  t.X  Atlas  der  Urproduction  Oesterreichs.    Wien,  1878. 
Lorem  (J.  R.  t.).  Die  Bodencultur  Oesterreichs.    Wicn,  1873. 
Magyarland.    By  a  Fellow  of  the  Carpathian  Society.    2  vols.    London,  1881. 
MandeUo  (Dr.  Earl),  BUckblicke  auf  die  Entwickelung  der  Ungariachen  Volkswl 
idapest,  1888. 

Marheau  (Edonard),  Slaves  ct  Teutons.    Paris,  1883. 

Monarchie.    Die  bst.  ung.  in  Wort  and  Bild  auf  Anregnng  des  Eronprinse; 
ien,  1886-90.    Lieferung  1-116. 
Neminyi  (A.),  Das  modeme  Ungam.    Berlin,  1880. 

Oesterreiohiach-Ungarische  Bevue.    Jahrgang  1890.    Bedigirt  von  J.  B.  Heyc 
90. 

Ptttter$on  (Arthur  J.),  The  Magyars ;  their  Ck>nntr7  and  its  Institatloilt.    S 
ndon,  1870. 

P^z  ( Dr.  Alexander),  Oesterreich  und  der  Orient.    8.    Wicn,  1875. 
Pollaek,  Die  BQhmiBche  Braunkohle  in  den  letzten  25  Jahren,  ohronologisoli-flt 
lei.    Yom  Jahre  1861  bis  1885.    Teplitz  (s.a.). 

Frigh  Ortslezlcon  f Ur  die  EUnigreiche  Eroaticn  und  Slayonien.    Koch  amtliohei 
sek,1888. 

iZn/M  (Bliste),  Nonyelle  G^graphie  UniTerselle.    Vol.  III.    8.    Paris,  1878. 
Ronutorfer  und  WiglUxky^  Yergleiohende  graphische  Statistik  in  ihrer  Anwen 
B  Herzogtum  Bukowina.    Wien,  1886. 

Statistik  d.  Ust.  ung.  Aktiengesellschaften.    Aus  dem  'AktionSr/  1887-88.    I 
)9. 

<»ri^;,  Statistische  Notizen  fUr  Oesterreich.    IL    Wien,  1888. 
Sturm  (Albert),  Culturbilder  aus  Budapest.    Leipzig,  1875-76. 
aturm  (Albert),  Uj  Orsz&ggyUl^ai  Almanach.    Budapest,  1887. 
Ulbrich,    Handbuch  der  iisterreichtschen  Yerwaltung.    Wien,  1887-8S. 
VdnMrj/  (A.),  Der  Ursprung  der  Mogyaren.    Leipzig,  1882. 
Wer^ovUtehj  Das  land  Yorarlberg,  Denkschrift.    Linsbruck,  1887. 
V^rth  (Max),  Ungarn  und  seine  Bodenschiitze.    Frankfort-on-Maine,  1885. 
Wwmu  (Baron  Henry  de).  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.    8.    London,  1877. 
ZoTiiii^  Statistische  Skizze  der  Eonigreiche  Eroatien  and  Slavonien.    Agram,  1( 
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BELGIUM. 

(KOTAUHE   DE  BeLGIQUB.) 

Eeigning  Xing. 

II.,  bom  April  9,  1835,  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I., 
ce  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  of  Princess  Louise, 
he  late  King  Louis  Philippe  of  the  French  ;  ascended 
t  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  10,  1865;  married, 
)3,  to  Queen  Marie  ffenriette,  bom  Aug.  23,  1836, 
of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria. 

Children  of  the  King, 

5S  Louise^  bom  Feb.  18,  1858  ;  married,  February  4, 
nee  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  born  March  28, 
son  of  Prince  August,  cousin  of  the  reigning  duke, 
ess  Clementine  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  late  King 
pe  of  the  French. 

3ss  Stephanie,  bom  May  21, 1864  ;  married  to  the  late 
L^d^  Rudolf,  only  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
igary,  May  10,  1881  ;  widow  1889. 
cess  CUmentine,  bom  July  30,  1872. 

Brother  aiid  Sister  of  the  King, 

f  Count  of  Flanders,  born  March  24, 1837 ;  lieutenant-general 
of  Belgium ;  married,  April  26,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Jigmaringen,  bom  November  17,  1845.  Offspring  of  the 
>  children  living: — 1.  Princess  Henriette,  bom  Nov.  30,  1870. 
sephine,  bom  Oct.  18,  1872.    3.  Prince  Albert,  bom  April  8, 

)  Charlotte,  bom  June  7,  1840 ;  married,  July  27,  1857,  to 
imilian  of  Austria,  elected  Emperor  of  Mexico  July  10 
une  19,  1867. 

>pold  II.  has  a  civil  list  of  3,300,000  francs, 
dom  of  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent 
),  having  previously  been  a  part  of  the  Netherlands. 
L  was  decreed  on  October  4,  1830,  by  a  Provisional 
established  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which 
Brussels  on  August  25, 1830.  A  National  Congress 
e  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  King  of  the  Belgians  on 
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June  4,  1831  ;  the  prince  accepted  the  dignity  July  1 
ascended  the  throne  July  21,  1831.  By  the  Treaty  of  ] 
Nov.  15,  1831,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guarant 
Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.  It  was  n 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839 
established  peace  between  King  Leopold  I.  and  the  sovei 
the  Netherlands,  that  all  the  States  of  Europe  recogni 
kingdom  of  Belgium. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1831,  Belgium  is  *a 
tutional,  representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy.'  The 
tive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Chamber  of  Hepresen 
and  the  Senate.  The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  mi 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  The  King's  person  is  c 
sacred  ;  and  his  ministers  are  held  responsible  for  the  act 
Government.  No  act  of  the  King  can  have  effect  unless  c 
signed  by  one  of  his  ministers,  who  thus  becomes  respons 
it.  The  King  convokes,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chi 
In  default  of  male  heirs,  the  King  may  nominate  his  si 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chambers.  If  the  successor  b< 
eighteen  years  of  age,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  age  of  jl 
the  two  Chambers  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  nomii 
regent  during  the  minority. 

The  power  of  making  laws  is  vested  in  the  Chamber  of 
sentatives  and  the  Senate,  the  members  of  both  House 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  Chambers  meet  annually  in  thi 
of  November,  and  must  sit  for  at  least  forty  days  ;  but  tl 
has  the  power  of  convoking  them  on  extraordinary  occask 
of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously  or  separately, 
latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within  forty  di 
a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two  months.  An  adjoi 
cannot  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  with 
consent  of  the  Chambers. 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  deputies  chosei 
by  all  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  paying  direct  taxes  to  tl 
amount  of  40  francs.  Under  this  qualification,  the  electoral  lists,  i] 
1889-90,  contained  the  names  of  133,039  electors,  the  right  of  suSn 
with  21*83  in  every  thousand  of  the  population.  The  number  of 
U  fixed  according  to  tiie  population,  and  cannot  exceed  one  me 
every  40,000  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1889  they  amounted  to  13^ 
in  41  electoral  districts.  To  be  digible  as  a  member,  it  is  necess 
a  Belgian  by  birth  or  naturalisation;  to  have  attained  the  age  of 
Ave  years,  and  to  be  resident  in  Belgiun.  The  members  not  residi 
town  where  the  Chamber  aits  receive,  duiing  the  aeaaion,  an  alloi 
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ch  per  month.  The  members  are  elected  for  four  years,  one- 
it  every  two  years,  except  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution,  when  a 
on  takes  place.  The  Chamber  has  the  parliamentary  initiative 
ninary  vote  in  all  cases  relating  to  the  receipts  and  expenses 
md  the  contingent  of  the  army. 

te  is  composed  of  exactly  one-half  the  number  of  members 
le  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  the  senators  are  elected 
iltizens  who  appoint  the  deputies.  The  senators  are  chosen 
s  ;  they  retire  in  one  moiety  every  four  years,  but  in  case  of 
le  election  must  comprise  the  whole  number  of  which  the 
posed.  The  qualifications  necessary  for  a  senator  are,  besides 
leputy,  that  he  is  at  least  forty  years  of  age ;  and  paying  in 
ot  less  than  2,116  francs.  In  those  provinces  where  the  list 
10  possess  this  last-mentioned  qualidcation  does  not  reach  to 
1  of  one  in  6,000  of  the  population,  that  list  is  enlarged  by 
I  into  it  of  those  citizens  who  pay  the  greatest  amount  of 

0  that  the  list  shall  always  contain  at  least  one  person  who  is 
e  Senate  for  every  6,000  inhabitants  of  tlie  province.  The 
)t  receive  any  pay.  The  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  is  of 
r  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  he  has  no  voice  in  the  proceed- 
enty-r!ve  years  of  age.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
le  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  is  not  silting  are  without 

itive  Government  consists  of  seven  departments,  under  the 

isters,  appointed  October  26,  1S84,  viz. ; — 

it  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance. — M.  A.  Beemaert, 

'  of  Justice. — M.  J,  Lfjenne. 

'  of  the  Interior  and  of  Instruction. — M.  J.  Derolder. 

:  of  War. — General  C.  Pontvs, 

■  of  Railways,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. — M.  J.  H,  P.  Vaiiden* 

'  for  Foreign  Affiairs. — Prince  de  Chimay. 
'  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Public  Works. — M.  L.  Dehntyru 
5  above  responsible  heads  of  departments,  there  are  a  number 
d'fitat,'  without  portfolio,  who  form  a  Privy  Council  called 
ecial  occasions  by  the  sovereign.  The  acting  ministers,  as 
>rm  part  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Loeal  Gorentment. 

ces  and  communes  of  Belgium  have  a  large  amount  of  auto- 
ment.  Provincial  and  commun.il  electors  must  be  twcnty- 
:e,  and  pay  direct  taxes  of  20  francs  for  the  provinces  and 
munes.  A  certain  degree  of  education,  and  the  occupation 
ions,  entitle  to  vote  without  having  to  pay  taxes.  In  the  year 
B  399,218  provincial  and  634,640  communal  electors.  To  be 
E^ovincial  or  Communal  Council,  persons  must  be  twenty- 
■e  and  domiciled  in  the  province  or  commune.  Half  the 
acil  is  renewed  every  two  years,  and  it  meets  fifteen  days  each 

1  a  permanent  deputation  of  six  members  elected,  which  is 
)y  the  Governor  of  the  province.  All  provincial  and  com- 
s,  including  local  finances,  are  under  the  care  of  the  council, 
'  are  not  provided  for  in  the  general  administration.  The 
incils  are  elected  for  six  years,  half  being  renewed  every 
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[nee  years.  In  each  commnne  there  is  a  college  composed  of  the 
laster,  president,  and  a  certain  number  of  aldermen,  correspondin{ 
ermanent  deputation  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  both  are  the  oi 
be  central  administration. 


Area  and  PopnlatioiL 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  29,455  square  kilometres,  or 
Snglish  square  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  pop 
n  the  various  census  years  since  1846  and  between  18 
[889,  with  the  absolute  increase  and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  ii 
between  each  of  these  years  : — 


Oenaus 
Tears 

Population 

Total         Increase 

Increase    ^J^}l 
1  per  annam 

Census 
Years 

Population 

Total 
Increase 

1846 
1856 
1866 

4,337,196 
4,529,461 
4,827,833 

192,265 
298,372 

•44 
•65 

1876 
1880 
1889 

5,336,185 
5,520,009 
6.093,798 

508,352 

183,824 

63,766 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  the  ar 
population  of  which  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of  Decen 
1880,  and  by  estimate  on  December  31,  1889,  with  dens 
square  mile  at  the  latter  date  : — 


ProTinces 

Area: 
Eug.  aq.  miles 

Population 

Dei 

Dec.  31, 1880 

Dec.  31, 1889 

sq.i 

Antwerp  (Anvers) 
Brabant 

Flanders    j  ^^^ 

Hainaut 

Li^  .        .        . 

Limbourg    . 

Luxembourg 

Namur. 

Total      . 

1,093 
1,268 
1,249 
1,158 
1.437 
1,117 
931 
1,706 
1,414 

577,232 
985,274 
691,764 
881,816 
977,565 
663,735 
210,851 
209,118 
322,654 

687,699 
1,119,160 
741,837 
962,635 
1,058,752 
751,006 
224,474 
218,436 
339,800 

11,373 

6,620,009 

6,093,798 

In  1889  there  were  3,038,102  males  and  3,055,696  fen 
According  to  the  census  returns  of  1880  there  are  2,1 
Belgians  who  speak  French  only  ;  2,485,384  who  speak  1 
only  ;  39,550,  German  only  ;  423,752,  French  and  F] 
35,250,  French  and  German  ;  2,956,  Flemish  and  G( 
13,331  who  speak  all  three  lainguages ;  and  6,412  who 
q)eak  any  of  the  three. 
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s  returns  according  to  occupation  are  tabulated  as 


Males 

Pemmles 

Total 

letal  industries    . 
inected  with  vegetable 

nnected  with  animal 

•ies      .... 

id  official  occupations 
ationsand  independent 

226,759 

199,333 

40,401 
227,553 
143,229 
457,042 
504,584 

17,549 

37,411 

24,595 
179,346 
101,018 
192,114 
409,257 

244,308 

236,744 

64,996 
406,899 
244,247 
649,156 
913,841 

^on  or  status    . 

1,798.901 
1,010,072 

961,290 
1,824,913 

2,760,191 
2,834,985 

I  total. 

2.808,973 

2,786,203 

5,595,176 

ence  between  the  above  total  and  that  of  the  popa- 
0  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  manj 
ntered  under  more  than  one  head.  It  is  estimated 
100,000  people  are  directly  engaged  in  agricultural 

wing  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and 
each  of  the  five  years  from  1884  to  1889  : — 


niegltl. 

nieglti. 

Surplus  of 
Births  oyer 

r 

Stm-twrn 

mate 

Death! 

Harriagea 

(Living) 

100  Births 

Deaths 

3 

8,524 

15,140 

8-65 

117,775 

39,910 

57,268 

1 

8.640 

15,178 

8-67 

124,904 

39,642 

50,187 

6 

8,717 

15,449 

8-80 

115,296 

42,491 

60.170 

6 

8,482 

15,336 

8-74 

121,097 

42,427 

54,489 

2 

8,410 

15,603 

8-77 

119,726 

43,759 

57,816 

nng  table  shows  the  immigration  and  emigration  of 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

•  • 

•  • 

18,302 
13,227 

19,804 
17,029 

19,286 
17,528 

21,213 
23,041 

23,190 
22,150 

migration . 

5.075 

2,775 

1.758 

1,828 

1,040 
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The  following  are  the  populations  of  the  most  important 
Tanuary  1,  1890 :— 


Brussels 

and 

liTechlin    . 

.  50,238 

Namur 

suburbs 

.  477,398 

Verviers    . 

.  49,825 

St.  Nicolas . 

Antwerp  . 

,  221,360 

Louvain    . 

.  39,416 

Mons  . 

>hent      . 

.  152,391 

Tournai    . 

.  36,236 

Alost . 

[ii^ge       . 

.  146,162 

Seraing     . 

.  32,976 

Ostend 

Bruges     . 

.    47,033 

Courtrai    . 

.  30,486 

Charleroi    . 

Eeligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  nearly  the 
K)pulation  of  Belgium.  The  Protestants  number  only  1 
n^hile  the  Jews  number  about  4,000.  The  State  does  not  inl 
n  any  way  with  the  internal  affairs  of  either  Catholic  or  I 
Ant  Churches.  Full  religious  liberty  is  granted  by  the  Coi 
ion,  and  part  of  the  income  of  the  ministers  of  all  denomin 
8  paid  from  the  national  treasury.  The  amount  annually  gi 
n  the  budget  is  about  4,800,000  francs  to  Roman  Catholics;  i 
rancs  to  Protestants  ;  and  16, 300  francs  to  Jews  ;  besides  ( 
rancs  for  various  ecclesiastical  expenses.  There  are  few  e 
nents,  and  the  clergy  derive  their  maintenance  chiefly  froi 
md  voluntary  gifts. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six  Roman  Catholic  dioces< 
[85  deaneries  ;  there  are  5,428  Catholic  churches  and  cha] 
kU  kinds.  In  each  diocese  is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and 
kre  besides  11  smaller  seminaries.  At  the  last  census  then 
[,559  convents  in  Belgium,  of  which  number  213,  with  4,0 
nates,  were  for  men,  and  1,346,  with  20,645  inmates,  forw 

The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  to  which  belon 
greater  number  of  the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom,  is  ui 
ynod  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  the  body,  and  a  repre 
ive  from  each  of  the  congregations. 


Instruction. 

In  the  budget  of  1891  the  sum  allotted  for  education 
oUows  : — Superior  education,  1,685,400  francs;  middle 
chools,  3,781,428  francs ;  primary  education,  10,764,301  f 
!here  are  four  universities  in  the  kingdom,  three  of  them 
)ur  *  facult^s,'  or  branches  of  study,  and  one,  Louvain,  ni 
f  the  clergy,  with  five  ;  Ghent  and  Li^ge  are  State  univer 
Brussels  and  Louvain  free.  The  following  table  gives  the  nn 
t  students  attending  the  various  *  facult^s '  in  each  of  the 
niversities  in  the  academical  year  1888-89  :— 
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Students  of 

Total 

Theologj- 

Jurispru- 
dence 

Philoso- 
phy 

Medicine     Sciences 

35 

448 
225 
395 
422 

177 

63 

286 

223 

577 
177 
205 

428 

590 
214 
350 
376 

1,792 

679 

1,296 

1,484 

to  the  universities  are  various  special  schools  of  exi- 
ts, manufactures,  mining,  &c.,  with  a  combined  at- 
U3  students  in  1887-88.  Other  special  schools  are 
cademy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  with  1,294  stu- 
^d ;  schools  of  design,  13,134  students;  royal  con- 
tid  other  schools  of  music,  15,300. 
wing  are  the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1889  of  the 
3S  of  public  schools  : — - 


2;o. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

e- 

Middle-class 

d 

normal  schls. 

7 

487 

. 

35 

7,256 

Primary  normal 

3S 

schools 

49 

2,585 

0 

88 

14,007 

Primary  schls. 

5.614 

614,671 

ss 

1  Infant         „ 

1,042 

104,760 

e) 

39 

6,939 

'  Adult           „ 

1,722 

65,118 

lie  above  public  schools  there  are  many  private  or  free 
ut  80  colleges,  65  middle-class  schools  for  boys,  150 
for  girls,  besides  many  infant,  primary,  and  adult 
ly  under  ecclesiastical  care. 

[nmune  is  bound  to  maintain  at  least  one  school  for 
ducation,  the  Government  paying  one-sixth,  the  pro- 
:th,  and  the  commune  four- sixths  of  the  expendi- 
Dtal  sum  spent  on  elementary  education  in  1886  was 
ancs  by  State,  provinces,  and  communes,  and  includ- 

re  in  the  school  year  1887-88,  41  industrial  schools, 
pupils  ;  they  are  subsidised  by  the  State,  provinces, 
es. 

ortion  of  the  population  above  fifteen  years  who  could 
write  at  the  census  of  1880  was  42  per  cent.,  and 
jn  and  fifteen  years  29*4  per  cent.  In  the  yea-r  1889 
5,585  young  men  called  out  for  military  service,  and 
er  7,329  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  1,575  could 
^7,566  could  simply  read  and  write  ;  18,678  possessed 
iucation,  and  537  for  whom  there  is  no  return. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

idges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King  from  lists  prepared 
e  and  by  the  Court.    There  is  one  Court  of  Cassation  for  the 
om.    There  are  three  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  there  are  Assize 
riminal  cases.    The  country  is  divided  into  26  judicial  arro 
\  or  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  a  Court  of  first  instance.     I; 
n  there  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  police  court,  and  a  judge 
;  there  are  213  such  cantons.    There  are,  besides,  special  m 
lercial,  and  other  tribunals,  represented  by  law.    There  is  t 
n  all  criminal  and  political  cases.     The  Gendarmerie  (2,370)  a: 
i  Civique  are  utilised  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order, 
le  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminals  sentenced 
3  Courts  and  Correctional  Tribunals  in  the  years  stated : — 


1870              1880 

1885 

1886 

1887 

ize  Courts  . 
rectional 
ribunals    . 

105 
22,255 

137 
34,108 

113 
38,606 

184 
39,977 

127 
39,996 

4( 

le  mean  number  of  inmates  of  the  various  classes  of  prisons 
^s  in  the  years  named  : — 

- 

1870 

1880              1886 

1886 

1887 

tral  prisons 
indary    „ 
►rmatories . 

2,029 

2,672 

550 

824 
2,881 
1,005 

773 
3,673 
1,090 

872 
3,774 
1,049 

870 
3,801 
1,040 

3 

1 

Pauperism. 

)art  from  private  charitable  associations,  which  are  numerous, 
y  is  administered  under  precise  regulations.  The  only  public 
establishments  are  refuges,  (Up6ts  de  niendiciUy  6r  alms-houses, 
md  the  bureaux  de  MevfaUanee,  the  administrators  of  whi 
Qted  by  the  Communal  Councils,  while  the  provinces  of  th< 
bute  to  maintain  certain  classes  of  hospitals,  refuges,  or  alms-] 
Lsylums.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commune  to  furnish  assistance 
rs.  The  bureaux  de  bUnfaisance  received  in  donations  and  I 
690  francs  in  1882;  1,492,764  francs  in  1885;  1,499,638  frs 
1,479,030  francs  in  1888.  Outdoor  relief  is  provided  und< 
:>nditions.  The  statistics  of  the  dSpatt  de  mendidte  for  the  re< 
:gar8  and  vagabonds  (adults)  in  1883-88  were  as  follows : — 


Total 
Entries 

Mean 
Population 

Expenditure 

Year 

Total 
Entries 

Mean 
Population 

Expo 

10,984 
11,132 
12,207 

3,285 
3,425 
3,614 

francs 
893,144 
930,968 
976,972 

1886 
1887 
1888 

13,659 
14,587 
15,858 

3,933 
4,092 
4,399 

ft 
1,0( 

i.ic 

l.lS 

Finance, 
he  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditi 
um  for  the  years  1870  to  1890- actual  for  the  first 
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nated  for  1889 — are  shown  in  the  following  table  in 
s  of  francs  : — 


Bevenue 

Expenditure 

Ordinary 

Extra- 
ordinary 

Total 

Special 

Total 

l,000fr. 
190,637 
291,921 
313,170 
316,942 
323,616 
332,917 
333,052 
332,596 

l,000fr. 
14.905 
102,294 
19,915 
55,349 
17,648 
7.040 
13,615 

l,000fr. 
205,442 
394,215 
333,085 
371.291 
341,164 
339,957 
346,667 

l,000fr. 
191,844 
292,009 
313,916 
313,757 
309,216 
314,761 
314,284 
321,092 

1.000£r. 
25,064 
90,899 
37,336 
35,799 
36,922 
52,101 
41,309 
61,091 

l,000fr. 
216,908 
382,908 
351,251 
349,566 
346.138 
366,862 
366,693 
382,183 

following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  budget  for  the 
1:— 


iryBevenoe 

Francs 

Ordinary  Expenditure 

Francs 

irect : — 

ty  taxes 

24,333,000 

Interest  on  public  debt 

lal  taxes 

19.340,000 

and  sinking  fund   . 

102,096,726 

licences 

6,680,000 

Civil  list  and  dotations 

4,686,166 

• 

600,000 

Ministry  of  Justice   . 

17,111,076 

idirect: — 

.,             Foreign 

as 

27,923,331 

Affairs    . 

2,482,655 

. 

40,934,504 

Ministry  of    Interior 

fiion  duties  . 

19.010.000 

and  Public  Instruc- 

xatioD duties, 

tion 

22,965,915 

. 

24,970,000 

Ministry    of    Public 

s  . 

5,900,000 

Works    . 

17,016,697 

IS  . 

1,458,000 

Ministry  of  RaQways, 

Posts,  and  Telegraphs 

104,094,123 

lys 

139,000,000 

Ministry  of  War 

46,588.462 

aphs     . 

3,900.000 

„            Finance   . 

15,623,896 

ffice      . 

10.380,100 

Gendarmerie 

4,267,400 

fition        and 

Repayments,  &c. 

1,648,600 

tage  dues 

2.606.000 

k  revenues : — 

ns  and  forests 

1,280.000 

d    amortisa- 

fund.  secu- 

s,     national 

c,  &c.    . 

15.098.000 

ments  . 

3.300.786 

Total  ordinary  expen- 

inary revenue 

346,612,721 

diture    . 

338,381,503 

3  December  1890  the  extraordinary  budget  for  1891  had 
brought  forward. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  m 
ibilities  of  the  kingdom  in  1890-91 : — 

Description  of  Debt  Capital 

Consolidate  Debt        .....    1,971,988,099  frai 
Floating  Debt 20.000.000      , 

Total     ....     1,991,988,099       , 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  various  annuities 
3t,  amounting  to  30,000,000  francs,  and  if  the  whole  wen 
lised  the  total  debt  of  Belgium  would  amount  to  close  c 
illions  sterling  The  bulk  of  the  debt  bears  interest  3^  pei 
e  rest  at  3  and  2i. 

Almost  the  entire  debt  of  Belgium  was  raised  for  and  d( 
works  of  public  utility,  particularly  the  construction  of 
ilways.  There  is  a  sinking  fund  atta^ched  to  all  descripti 
e  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  2  J  per  cent,  old  debt. 

The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  IG?.  per  head  of  popu 
id  the  annual  charge  to  13«.  4d,  ;  but  the  interest  is  mort 
vered  by  the  revenue  from  railways  alone.  The  total  e 
home  produce  average  10^.  per  head.  The  provincial  b 
r  the  year  1888  show  a  total  revenue  for  all  the  provii 
1,4:01,181  francs,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  11,160,64:1  i 
us  leaving  a  surplus  of  2,241,540  francs. 

Defence. 

The  maritime  frontier  of  Belgium  is  42  miles  in  lengtj 
atch  frontier,  north  and  east,  282  miles  ;  the  German  fn 

the  east,  60  miles  ;  the  Luxembourg  frontier,  in  the 
I  miles ;  and  the  French  frontier,  south  and  west,  384 
le  chief  military  arsenal  of  the  kingdom  is  Antwerp,  whe: 
e  the  fortified  towns  of  Dendermonde  and  Diest.  The 
rtifications  at  li^ge,  Huy,  and  Namur  on  the  Meuse,  i 
ons,  Toumai,  and  Ypres  on  the  French  frontier,  and  in  li 
itensive  scheme  for  the  further  fortification  of  the  Meui 
solved  upon  and  is  being  carried  out. 

The  standing  army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which 
>le  man  who  has  completed  his  nineteenth  year  is  liab] 
so  voluntary  enlistment.  Substitution  is  permitted.  T 
lal  contingent  required  is  about  13,300  men.     The  legal 

service  is  eight  years,  of  which,  however,  two-thir 
lowed,  as  a  rule,  on  furlough.  The  country  is  divided  in 
ilitary  circumscriptions  or  districts  ;  the  first  comprisi 
ovince  of  An  vers  and  the  two  Flanders',  and  the  second  tl 

the  country.  There  are  military  schools  of  various  g 
id  several  establishments  for  special  military  education. 
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[lowing  is  the  composition  of  the  Belgian  army,  apart  from  the 
taff  and  the  administrative  and  sanitary  services  :— Infantry : 
It  of  carabineers,  of  4  active  and  3  reserve  battalions,  each  of  4 

1  and  1  dep6t ;  .1  regiment  of  grenadiers,  3  regiments  chasseurs-r- 
egiments of  the  line,  each  of  these  three  bodies  of  3  active  and 
battalions  each  of  4  companies  and  1  dep6t ;  2  sedentary  corn- 
corps  of  disciphne  and  correction  of  14  companies  ;  a  school  for 
'ts.  Cavalry :  2  regiments  of  chasseurs,  4  regiments  of  lancers, 
ts  of  guides,  each  of  6  active  squadrons  and  1  depot.  Artillery : 
staff;  4  field  regiments,  2  of  8  mounted  batteries  and  2  batteries 
,  and  2  of  2  horse  batteries,  7  mounted  batteries,  and  2  reserve 
batteries;  1  reserve  munition  battery  and  1  depot;  each  field 
»nsists  of  6  guns ;  4  regiments  of  fortress  artillery,  3  of  14  active 
jach,  2  reserve  batteries,  and  1  dep6t,  and  1  regiment  of  16  active 

2  reserve,  and  1  depot  battery ;  4  special  companies — pontooneers, 
mechanics,  and  armourers.  Train,  consisting  of  a  staff  and  7 
i.  Engineers :  A  special  staff ;  1  regiment  of  3  battalions  each 
anies  of  sappers  and  miners,  1  battalion  of  reserve  of  4  companies 
6t ;  5  special  companies,  telegraphists,  railway  cor])s.  &c.     The 

is  the  peaoe-strength  of  the  Belgian  army  according  to  the 
1890 :— 


Officers 

Rank  and  File 

Total 

y      .       .       .       . 

r           ,           ,           ,          , 

•y      .       .       .       . 
ers     .... 

strative    • 

1,888 

368 

509 

89 

74 

28,890 

5,680 

7,862 

1,390 

820 

30,778 

6,048 

8,371 

1,479 

894 

tal     .        .        .        . 

2,928 

44,642 

47.670 

9  should  be  added  the  general  staff,  474  officers  and  men,  and 
iarmerie,  who  in  time  of  war  form  part  of  the  army.  For  this 
e  are  7,200  horses  and  200  guns,  and  for  the  gendarmerie  1,636 
n  time  of  war  the  total  strength  is  154,780  men,  14,000  horses, 
nns. 

s  the  standing  army,  there  is  a  *  Garde  Civique,'  numbering, 
,  1889,  42,827  men,  organised  as  far  as  possible  in  the  communes, 
>f  whose  duties  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
iry  ;  it  is  only  active  in  communes  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and 
I  places. 

Production  and  Industry. 
L  Agriculture. 

h  province  of  Belgium  there  is  an  Agricultural  Commission  ap- 
r  the  King;  delegates  from  which,  along  with  specialists,  form  a 
ouncil  of  agriculture.  There  are  six  special  services  connected 
department  of  agriculture,  dealing  with  forestry,  clearing  and 
irrigation,  veterinary  affairs,  cultivation,  and  agricultural  labora- 
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e  tendency  in  Belgium'  is  to  a  great  snbdivision  of  holdings ; 
ised  from  572,550  in  1846,  to  910,396  in  1880,  the  date  of  the 
Lies.  At  that  date  the  holdings  of  various  sizes  were  as  folic 
han  1  hectare  (2*47  acres)  594,376 ;  from  1  to  5  hectares  226,088 
0  hectares  48,390 ;  from  10  to  20  hectares  25,893  ;  from  20  to  50  h< 
> ;  above  50  hectares  3,403. 

le  area  worked  by  owners  increased  by  94,650  hectares  betweei 
B80.  In  1880,  713,019  hectares  were  worked  by  owners,  and  1,2 
mers. 

the  2,945,715  hectares  which  compose  the  area  of  Belgium,  67' 
are  under  cultivation,  and  16*61  per  cent,  under  forest,  7*88  pe 
bivated,  the  rest  roads,  marshes,  rivers,  &c.  The  population  con; 
igriculture  in  1880  numbered  1,199,319,  or  21*77  of  the  whole, 
le  soil  is  distributed  as  follows  (in  hectares)  among  various  ci 
the  latest  statistics) : — Cereals,  934,663 ;  peas,  beans,  &c.,  3 
beet,  32,627 ;  flax,  40,078 ;  other  ornamental  plants,  24,070 
I,  36,153 ;  potatoes,  199,357  ;  grasses,  536,000 ;  heaths,  brusl 
lot  regularly  cultivated,  &c.,  231,964  ;  fallow,  groves,  orcharc 
12 ;  forests,  489,423.    The  principal  cereals  were  wheat,  275,93 

oats,  249,486  j  rye,  277,640.  The  mean  product  per  acre  of 
s  was  in  hectolitres  per  hectare,  and  of  sugar-beet  in  kilogn 
3ctare : — 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1 

»t  (winter)    . 

22*39 

23*65 

23*27 

25*40 

1! 

(summer)  . 

19-75 

20-22 

20*41 

18*10 

IJ 

1     .        . 

36*57 

36*37 

41*38 

34*40 

44 

•        . 

22*73 

22-53 

19*58 

23-08 

1 

ir-beet  (kilos.) 

33,319 

26,728 

34.062 

30,600 

20, 

e  total  value  of  agricultural  products  of  every  kind  in  188 
224,000  francs ;  and  of  animal  produce,  238,762,380  francs.    T 
le  from  forests  alone  in  1888  was  4,542,613  francs. 
1880  there  were  271,974  horses,;i,382,815  horned  cattle,  365,400 
46,375  pigs. 


II.  Mining  and  Metals  and  other  Industbies. 

ere  is  a  special  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  f 
listration  of  industry.  There  are  a  Superior  Council  of  Indui 
il  of  Mines,  and  a  Council  of  Prudlionmies  or  specialists  for  aid 
ate  as  to  the  interests  of  various  industries, 
e  number  of  quarries  in  Belgium  in  1888  was  1,780,  workmen  2 
umber  of  workmen  engaged  in  metallic  mines  in  1888  was 
[uantity  of  iron  ore  produced  in  1888  was  185,542  tons,  vali 
XM)  francs.  There  were  260  coal  mines  in  Belgium  in  1888,  of 
ere  worked.  The  number  of  work-people  in  1888  was  103,4 
3,327  were  women,  8,662  boys,  and  1,026  girls,  working  undei-g 
reduction  of  coal,  and  its  value,  were  as  follows : — 
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1870 

1880 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

XX))    . 
1000  frs. 

13.697 
148,635 

16.886 
169.680 

17.285 
142,542 

18.378 
147.674 

19.218 
162.018 

19.81 

17  4,591,000.  and  in  1888  4.467,000  tons  of  coal  were  exported; 
6,678.  and  in  1888  1,034,748  tons  imported, 
uantitj  of  iron  ore  imported  in  1886  was  1,367,700  tons,  in  IC 
tons,  in  1888  1.742,864  tons,  mostly  from  Luxemburg, 
[uantity  and  value  of  pig-iron  and  manufactured  iron  produc 
bllows : — 


1885 


(1,000  fr.) 
tured  iron 

T.    . 
ots 

afr! 
Ls,  &c. 


712,876 
32,754 

469.249 
60.282 

155.012 
11.341 

125.461 
15.578 


1886 

1887 

701,677 
30,861 

755,781 
34,080 

470,265 
66,227 

534.056 
63,968 

155.169 
10,831 

216,186 
16,726 

137,771 
16,012 

191.145 
21.761 

826,850 
44,498 

547,818 
70,057 

231.847 
19,194 

185,417 
22,605 


1889 


847,260 
620,054 
248,641 
236,186 


(9  there  were  IS  pig-iron  works  in  activity  and  7  unemploye 
furnaces  active  and  18  inactive;  number  of  workmen  3,151. 
he  manufacture  of  iron  there  were  618  works  active  and  1 
In  1889 ;  the  number  of  workmen  employed  being  17,416.  The 
teel  works  active  and  11  inactive ;  with  3,047  workmen, 
due  of  the  zinc  produced  in  1888  was  34,637,000  francs,  and  t 
employed  3,696;  value  of  lead  3,601,000  francs;  of  silver  frc 
r,000  francs ;  number  of  workmen  466. 

botal  number  of  persons  directly  employed  in  manufacturi: 
3  of  all  kinds  at  the  census  of  1880  was  952,947,  and  the  tol 
ilueof  the  produce  was  2,175,437,896  francs. 
88  there  were  344  vessels,  of  11,931  tons,  engaged  in  deep-s 
The  total  value  of  the  deep-sea  fishery  of  Belgium  in  1888  vi 
francs. 

Commerce. 

value  of  the  general  commerce  in  the  year  1888  was  f 
3,087,246,500  francs,  and  in  1889  3,106,843,078  fran< 
:port8  2,800,025,000  francs  in  1888,  and  in  181 
{6,216  francs.  Of  the  general  imports  in  1889,  those  1 
)  valued  at  1,327,867,876  francs,  and  by  land  and  riv 
,975,202  francs  ;  of  the  exports,  those  by  sea  were  valu< 
1,292,463  francs,  by  land  and  river  1,686,733,753  fran< 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  exports  of  Belgian  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
the  transit  trade,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


Imports 
Exportii 
Transit 


1870 


Million  fra 
920-8 
690-1 
831-7 


1880 


Killionfrs 
1,680-9 
1,216-7 
1,008*4 


Million  fra 
1,347 
1,200 
l,2l8-5 


1887 


MUlion  frs  Million  frs 


1,335 

1,181-9 

1,830'1 


1,431-9 
1,240-8 
1,474-6 


Million  frs  MilUon 
1,534-3 
1,243-7 
1,6M'S 


1889 


fn 

1,556-4 
1,458-5 
l,654-5 


The  leading  articles  of  special  commerce  were  as  follows  in  the 
year  1889  :— 


Imports 

1,000  Francs 

Exports 

1  1,000  Pnincs 

Cereals 

260,863 

Yarns  . 

147,601 

Raw  textiles 

195,291 

Raw  textiles 

92,844 

Vegetable  substances . 

93,205 

Coal  and  coke     , 

90,998 

Timber 

65,001 

Cereals 

72,874 

Living  animals    . 

53,648 

Tissues 

63,344 

Various  mineral  matters 

70,652 

Stone  .. 

58,073 

Resins  and  bitumen    . 

61,698 

Hides  and  skins  . 

60,408 

Hides  and  skins  . 

65,500 

Iron,  wrought  and  un- 

Tissues 

51,070 

wroujfht  . 

74,981 

Coffee  .... 

47,565 

Machinery,  &c.    . 

98,069 

Butter  and  eggs  . 

37,481 

Vegetable  substances 

56,975 

Metals 

54.424 

Glass  . 

46,340 

Varioas  animal  matters 

34,304 

Sugar . 

73,349 

Yams  .... 

26,270 

Various  animal  matters 

i        34,175 

Wine   .... 

22,898 

Cliemicals    . 

31,198 

Rice    .... 

14,561 

Zinc     . 

31,720 

Meat    .... 

20,106 

Paper  . 

14,390 

Manure       •        . 

25,236 

Living  animals    , 

20,761 

Oils     ...        . 

17,749 

Various  mineral  matter 

s       23,683 

Fish    .        .        •        . 

12,914 

Steel    . 

31,442 

Meat   . 

27,501 

Arms  . 

18,098 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Belgium  with  Great  Britain 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
tabular  statement  in  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  : — 


18S5 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1888         1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£       i 

Exports       to 

1 

Great  Britain 

15,070,121 

14,248,151 

14,732,663 

15,635^228 

17,674,877 

Imports       of 

British  pro- 

duce   . 

7,806.367 

7,126,636 

6,830,620 

6,788,5S3 

7,160,1» 
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%L  exports  from  Belgium  to  Great  Britain,  and  imports 
Lome  produce  into  Belgium  : — 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

am 

1,255,117 

1,610,359 

1,371,363 

1,383,124 

1,B31,795 

,  ribbons 

1,722,724 

1,460,076 

1,726,572 

1,831,855 

1,963,821 

. 

782,401 

484,174 

485,002 

640,755 

769,184 

. 

459,737 

546,873 

817,377 

632,334 

1.077,185 

I  manu- 

, 

749,456 

724,366 

624,803 

669,214 

892,539 

708,300 

657,756 

552,787 

492,332 

667,955 

tdGame 

384,878 

345,405 

378,750 

324,835 

413,929 

1,239,105 

1,107,197 

1,359,882 

1,211,742 

1,121,452 

ms 

657,448 

744,244 

678,439 

587,061 

846,150 

,               a 

1,265,026 

1,142,959 

982,484 

868,131 

885,210 

^       •               • 

650,314 

614,601 

571,479 

787,600 

818,869 

• 

227,317 

203,061 

251,059 

359,990 

370,527 

ign  and  colonial  produce  sent  from  Great  Britain  to 
1889,  raw  cotton  was  valued  at  1,126,725^.,  and  wool 

[owing  table  shows  the  respective  shares  of  the  leading 
1  the  special  commerce  of  Belgium  in  1889  : — 


from 

Francs 

Exports  to 

yrancs 

•         « 

322,747,000 

France     . 

.      352,794,000 

s 

205,487,000 

England  . 

.     299,898,000 

an 

198,499.000 

Germany . 

.     255,872,000 

172,751,000 

Netherlands     . 

.     216,934,000 

tes 

.      118.246,000 

United  States  . 

43,299,000 

.      113,466,000 

Italy 

45,158,000 

96,798,000 

Switzerland     . 

29,735,000 

la 

64,366,000 

Argentine  Bepublic 

.        41,796,000 

Republic 

.        56,887,000 

Spain 

.       22,363,000 

i  Norwa] 

r       42,619,000 

Brazil       . 

14,252,000 

. 

.       36,107,000 

Portugal  . 

.        16,484,000 

,       20,092,000 

Turkey    . 

15,409,000 

,       19,757,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 

10,044,000 

16,893,000 

China 

6,098,000 

,       15,607,000 

Russia 

.       10,757,000 

8.670,000 

Roumania 

7,247,000 

• 

8,864.000 

British  India   . 

8.968,000 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Fhe  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  of  Belgium  is  si 
>ws  on  December  31 : — 


• 

1870 

1880 

1887 

1888 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

24 

43 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No 

Ing  Vessels 
men 

66 

12 

20,648 
9,601 

10,442 
66,224 

10 
65 

6,500 
80,891 

9 
60 

4,2n 
73,384 

9 
42 

Total 

67 

30,149 

66 

76,666 

66 

86,391 

69 

77,666 

61 

rhe  navigation  at 

Belgian  ports  is  shown  as 

follows  :— 

1870 

1880 

1887 

1888 

No. 

6,668 
6,406 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

J  entered 
cleared 

1,575,293 
1,534,013 

6,667,3,571,182 
6,615  3,544,964 

6,747 
6,780 

4,671,706 
4,684,297 

6,980 
6,915 

4,912,601 
4,907,498 

7,010 
6,994 

)taX 

11,064  3,109,306 

13,282J7,116,146 

13,627 

9,166,962 

13,845 

9,820,099 

14,004 

)f  the  total  in  1889, 1,307,804  tons  entered  from  and  1,4 
cleared  to  England ;  the  United  States  coming  nes 
L04  tons  entered,  and  431,779  tons  cleared. 

Internal  Commnnications. 

tie  length  of  public  roads  in  Belgium  was  6,610  miles  in  1888 
able  water  (rivers  and  canals)  1,000  miles, 
le  subjoined  tabular  statement  shows  the  length  of  railways 
um  on  January  1, 1890 : — 


aes  worked  by  the  State 
les  worked  by  companies    . 

Total  lines  open 


fKilom. 
\  Miles 


KUoi 


4.^ 


le  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  State  railways 
>9 ,967,199,  and  by  the  companies  16,319,678.  The  gross  reo 
amounted  for  the  SUte  to  136,919,693  fmncs.  of  which  48, 
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for  passengers ;  and  for  the  companies  40,223,562  francs,  0 
0,411  francs  were  for  passengers;  expenses  for  the  Stai 
rancs,  for  the  companies  19,858,345  francs.  Up  to  the  end  o 
ite  had  spnent  1,301,452,773  francs  on  the  first  cost  of  its  rail 
total  receipts  of  its  railways  from  1835  to  1889  amounted  t 
>  francs,  and  the  total  expense  of  working  Its  railways  durinj 
iod  was  1,609,118,382  francs. 

:  of  the  Post  Office  in  Belgium  was  as  follows  in  the  years  188' 
89:— 


1887 

1888 

1889 

letters      . 

.     86,831,068     , 

90,940,333 

96,467,361 

letters      . 

•     14,816.465 

15,977,216 

17,021,382 

ds    . 

.    25.407,239 

27,484,548 

34,331,674 

matter    . 

.    56,665,000    , 

69,960,862 

68,457,974 

pers. 

.     94,024,000 

95,837,765 

91,546,377 

1, 1890,  there  were  821  post  offices  in  Belgium.  The  tota 
ie  Post  Office  in  the  year  1889  amounted  to  16,135,714  francs 
snditure  to  9,320,296  francs. 

a^phs  in  Belgium  carried  7,737,353  despatches,  private  an< 
le  year  1889.  At  the  end  bf  1889  the  total  length  of  publi 
les  was  4,054  miles,  and  the  length  of  wires  19,332  miles 
kt  the  same  date  1,548  telegn^ph  stations.  Beceipts  (1889J 
,ncs ;  expenses,  3,992,340  francs. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

wing  is  the  nominal  value  of  money  minted  and  circulated  i] 


Gold 

Silver 

Copper  &  Nickel                Total 

Franca 
598.642,745 

Francs 
558,542,745 
4,776,000 
3,024,000 

Francs 
16,268,826 

50,000 



Francs 
1,162,409,316 
4,776,000 
3,074.000 

598,642,745 

566,342,745 

16,318,826 

1,170,259,316 

only  one  bank  of  emission  in  Belgium,  the  National  Banl 
►y  the  law  of  May  5,  1850.  Its  capital,  entirely  paid  uj 
francs.    It  is  the  cashier  of  the  State.   It  is  authorised  to  carr; 

banking  operations.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  th 
isands  of  francs : — 


£h 

Bills,  &c. 

Loans  in 
Public 
Funds 

Public 
Funds 

Notes  in 
Circulation 

Credit 
Current 
Accounts 

Bcserve 

023 

787 
080 
646 
636 

155,958 
283,903 
295,117 
283,878 
302,385 

4,469 

7,787 

14,032 

13,020 

11,275 

3.347 
33,166 
49,852 
49,852 
49.862 

117,900 
339,909 
389,094 
375,670 
401,706 

81,826 
72,142 
71.507 
06.283 
67,090 

10,312 
14,730 
20,199 

20,868 
31,446 

C  ©igitized 
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The  following  are  the  statiatics  of  private  banks  (30)  and  joint-stock 
banks  (23)  for  1888,  in  thousands  of  francs :— 


- 

Paid-np 
Capital 

Reserve 

Cftsh 

Liabilities 

Bills 

Debit 
Accounts 
Current 

Loans  «^c 

PriTate  banks  . 
Joint-atook.    . 

163,666 
37,608 

76,730 
4,272 

36,633 
7,627 

665,378 
134,986 

363,008 
61,480 

231,993 
94,367 

108,998 
6,649 

There  are  besides  agricultural  banks,  credit  unions,  and  popular  hanks. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  State  savings-banks,  of  which  in 
1889  there  were  UIO:-— 


1 

Year 

Depositors 

Deposits  at 
end  of  Year 

Ueserve 
i'lind 

1880 
1885 

300,665 
444,0sr 

Francs 
125.(»ys,2H7 

PraucH 
3,774,740 
7,5SO.tOl 

Year 


Deposifors 


598,675 
657,307 


Deposits  at  I  Bescrrc 
end  of  Year  ,     I'unil 

Franc*     I  Franc* 

260,224,438  I  7,23S,600  ! 

282,688,099  I  8,069,1S0  i 


Money,  Weights,  and  Heasures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  mcnsurrs  of  Belgium,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents, are  as  follows  :— - 

MOKEY. 
The  Frano         .        .       Intrinsic  rate  of  exchange  2Tr22\  to  £l  sterling. 

Wkights  AND  Measures. 

The  Kilogramme        .        .        .     «  2*20  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„     Ton'ne '    =  2,200  „ 

TT.,  . -»..„_    /Dry  measure.     =     2  75  imperial  bushels. 
„    mcfonire   ^lj^j^j^  measure  =  22  imperial  gallons. 

„    MdTfi =     3-28  feet. 

„     Nrtre  Cube.        .        .         .     =  36*31  cubic  feet. 
„    JiiUiwetre    .         .         ,        .     «  1,093  yards. 
„     Hectare       .         .         .         .     «     2-47  English  acres. 
„     Square  Kilometre        ,         .     =  247-11  English  acres, 

or  0  386  square  mile. 

Belgium  was  one  of  the  five  Continental  States — comprising,  besides, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Switzerland — which  formed  a  Monetary  League 
in  18fi5.  The  five  States  entered  into  a  convention  by  which  they  agreed 
upon  the  decimal  system^  establishing  perfect  reciprocity  in  the  currency 
of  the  four  countries. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  BGLaiuM  IN  Gbbat  Bbitaik. 

JBnvoy  and  Minister  — Baron  Solvyns,  appointed  Febnary  21, 1873. 

CouncVhr. — Count  de  Lalaing. 

Scnretary  of  Legation. — Comte  W.  Vanden  Steen. 

Qmfvl'  Geweral  in  London. — F.  H.  Lenders. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Belgium  in  the  following  towns : — 
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Aberdeen, 

Dundee, 

Queenstown, 

Dunedin, 

Belfast, 

Falmouth, 

Sheffield, 

Hong  Kong, 

Berwick, 

Glasgow, 

Southampton, 

Melbourne, 

Birminghain, 

Hull, 

Adelaide, 

Quebec, 

Bradford, 

Leith, 

Bombay, 

Singapore, 

Bristol, 

Liverpool, 

Brisbane, 

Sydney, 

Cardiff, 

Manchester, 

Calcutta, 

WeUington. 

Devon, 

Newcastle, 

Cape  Town, 

Dublin, 

Portsmouth, 

Ceylon, 

2.  Of  Qbbat  Bbitain  iv  Bblqium. 

Enrtn/  and  Miiuster, — Lord  Vivian,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  formerly  Envoy  to 
the  Swiss  Confe<leration  ;  Envoy  to  Denmark  1881-84.  Appointed  Envoy 
to  Belgium,  December  15,  1884. 

Sfcretary. — Martin  Le  M.  H.  Gosselin,  C.B. 

There  is  a  Consul- General  at  Antwerp,  and  Vicc-Consuls  at  Ghcnt« 
Liege,  Lourain,  and  Ostend. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning 
Belgium. 

1.  Official  Pubucations. 

Alnunach  Roval  OfBcfel  iki  Bel^qne.  contenant  les  attributions  ct  Ic  por^nnel  rle  tonrf 
let  serYlces  pnblics  du  rovaume.    Anneo  1890.    Bruxelles,  18au. 

Annuaire  statidtique  de  lu  Belgique.    Bruxelles,  1890. 

Bocnments  statlstiquea,  publies  par  le  dt'part.  d.*  riuti-rieur,  avcc  le  coiicours  de  la  com* 
mmioa  centrale  de  statistique.    BnixeUes,  1857-69. 

Monitenr  beige. 

BodgeCd  provinciaux.    Exerdce  1890.    Bruxelles,  1889. 

Badgcts  de«  recettea  et  dea  depenses  pour  rexerciec  1891.    BnixcUcs^  189U. 

Relere  da  chilfre  offloicl  de  la  popalation  on  1889.    Braxellea,  1890. 

Bapport  trlenoial  sar  la  sitnation  de  riostractioa  primairo  en  BcIgiquQ.  Trelsiims 
Periode  Trienniale,  1885-87.    BraxeUea,  1889. 

Sltnatiou  gcnerale  du  tn'^aor  pubUc  au  l'"-  Janvier,  1890.    Bmxellws  1890. 

Kxpos6  de  la  situation  du  royaume,  p^riode  lH41-«0.  1  vol.  Perlwle  1841-60.  8  Tolfc 
Periode  1861-75.    2  vols.    Public  par  le  MiaLstre  de  rintcrieur.    8.    llmxelles,  1861-85. 

SUkiuqne  de  la  Belgique.  Population.  Recensement  general  (31  Ucccmbrc,  1880). 
Braxellea,  1884. 

Scatistique  de  la  Belgique.    A^rricultnre.    Recensement  gi^n^raldc  1880.    Bmxellea,  1885. 

Statistiqnc  de  la  Belgique.  Industrie.  Reeeuiiemenc  de^i  prinuipnles  industries  eu  188Q. 
Braxelles.  1887. 

Statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Ar>er(;:u  de  la  situation  dn  royaume  dre?«fte  en  Arril  188> 
par  le*  soins  de  la  commiaaion  centrale  rle  «tnti»tiq«e  do  Bclpriquo.    Brnxelles,  1H89. 

Statistique  generale  des  recottes  ct  dejwnaes  du  rciynume,  IH 10-80.    Bruxfllta,  1885. 

TAbleaox  general  du  commerce  aveo  lea  payj  etraugt'r«s  publio  par  le  Miuistro  dcs 
FinaDcea.    Bnixelles,  1890. 

Compte-rendu  de«  chemins  de  fer,  postes,  teKS^raphea  et  marine.    Bmxellcs,  1890. 

British  Conaular  and  Diplomatic  Reports  for  1890. 

Trade  of  Belgium  witli  tlie  United  Kiugilom,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  tlic  Trade  of  tbtf 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  for  the  year  1889.*    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bavnrf  (Ch.  Victor  de),  Histoire  de  la  revolution  beige  de  1830.    8.    Bruxelles,  1876. 

UriaJmoHi  (A.  H.),  Sitiution  militaire  de  la  Beigique.    Bruosels,  IH82. 

CfareUt  de  la  Veffa  (l>.  de).  Royaume  de  la  Belgique.    BrusseLs,  1883. 

Jieulemans  CAug.),  La  Belgique,  ses  ressourcea  agrlcoles,  indostricUes  et  commcrcialet; 
a.    BnixeUea.  1866. 

MoMsei  (H.  G.  h  Histoire  de  la  Belgique.    Bmasels,  1881. 

A'ieoUu  (K.).  Lea  chemins  de  fer  de  V&tB^L  en  Belgique  1884-84.  Btude  historlque,  icoiw- 
miqae  et  atatistique.    Bruxellea,  1885. 

FoylM  (e.\  Ifistoirc  politique  interne  de  la  Belgique.    Lonvain.  1879. 

Redtu  (EU«^e>|  Xpcrelle  gji>grapbie  aolrerse  le.    Tome  IV.    L' Europe  da  Kord-Onaii 
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BHUTAN. 

Ak  independent  State  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  between  26°  45'  and  28' 
N.  latitude,  and  between  89°  and  92°  E.  longitude,  bordered  on  the  north- 
east and  west  by  Tibet  and  on  the  south  by  British  India.  Extreme  length 
from  east  to  west  160  miles ;  extreme  breadth  90  milas. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Bhutan,  the  Tephus,  were  subjugated  about 
two  centuries  ago  by  a  band  of  military  colonists  from  Tibet.  In  1774  the 
East  India  Company  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ruler  of  Bhutan,  but 
since  then  repeated  outrages  on  British  subjects  committed  by  the  Bhutan 
hill  men  have  led  from  time  to  time  to  punitive  measures,  usually  ending 
in  the  temporary  or  permanent  annexation  of  various  dTvart  or  submontane 
tracts  with  passes  leading  to  the  hiUs.  In  November  1864  the  eleven 
western  or  Bengal  dwars  were  thus  annexed.  The  Bhutanese  at  first 
acquiesced  in  the  annexation,  but  in  January  1865  attacked  an  English 
^outpost,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  into  their 
country.  Peace  being  restored,  a  treaty  was  signed  (November  1865)  bv 
which  the  rulers  of  Bhutan  receive  a  subsidy  of  Rs.  60,000,  on  condition  of 
their  good  behaviour.  This  gives  the  Indian  Government  an  effective 
control  over  them,  while  the  occupation  of  two  strong  positions  at  Buxa 
and  Dewangiri,  within  a  few  miles  of  their  frontier,  serves  as  a  material 
guarantee  against  further  aggression. 

The  government  of  Bhutan  resembles  that  of  Tibet,  the  chief  authority 
being  nominally  divided  between  the  Deb  Raja,  or  secular  head,  on  the  one 
.hancC  and  the  Dharma  Baja,  or  spiritual  head  of  the  State,  on  the  other. 
Practically,  the  Deb  Raja  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
barons  (penlops  and  jungpens),  while  the  Dharma  Raja  is  only  supposed  to 
be  concerned  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  In  theory  the  Deb 
Raja  is  elected  by  the  penlops  and  jungpens,  but  he  is  usually  the 
nominee  of  the  most  powerful  chieftain  for  tbe  time  being.  The  Dharma 
Raja  is  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  his  predecessor,  and  is  chosen  in 
infancy.  The  most  powerful  chieftains  of  Bhutan  are  the  penlops  of 
Tongsa,  Paro,  and  Taka,  and  the  jongpens  of  Thimbu,  Punakha,  and 
Angduphorang. 

Area  about  16,800  square  miles;  population  about  20,000  in  1864,  but 
now  much  larger. 

The  chief  towns  of  Bhutan  are  Punakha,  the  capital,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength;  Tashichhu  Jong,  Paro,  Angduphorang,  Tongsa,  Tarka, 
fAd  Biaka. 

The  people  are  nominally  Buddhists,  but  their  religious  exercises  con. 
fiist  chiefly  in  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits  and  the  recitation  of  sentences 
from  the  Tibetan  Scriptures.  Tashichhu  Jong,  the  chief  monastery  in 
Bhutan,  contains  300  priests. 

The  military  resources  of  the  country  are  insignificant.  Beyond  tbe 
guards  for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  there  is  nothing  like  a  stand- 
ing army.    In  1864  it  was  estimated  at  6,000. 

The  chief  productions  of  Bhutan  are  rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  two  kinds 
of  cloth,  musk,  ponies,  chowries,  and  silk.  Muzzle-loading  guns  and  swords 
of  highly-tempered  steel  are  manufactured. 

The  trade  between  British  India  and  Bhutan  amounted  in  1889-^  to 
Bs.  199,190  imports  from  aud  Rs.  231,686  exports  to  India.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  tobacco,  European  cotton  goods,  betel-nuts,  and  rice;  the  chief 
exports,  wool,  musk,  ponies,  and  caoutchouc. 

See  Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  Tibet,  1856-86. 
Edited  by  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  Strahan.    Dehra  Dum,  1889. 
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BOLIVIA. 

(Repl-blica  Boliviana.) 
Constitution  and  Gtovernment. 

on  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  bears  date  October  28,  188C. 
IS  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for 
years  by  universal  suffrage ;  while  the  legislative  authority 
ngress  of  two  chambers,  called  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber 
)th  elected  by  universal  sufib^ge.  There  are  66  Deputies. 
is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  two  Vice-presidents 
,  divided  into  five  departments — of  Foreign  Relations  and 
)f  Finance;  of  War;  of  Justice;  and  of  the  Interior. 
''  the  Republic. — Sefior  Don  Aniceto  Arce,  nominated  Presi- 
1888. 

of  the  Republic  is  Sucre,  but  the  seat  of  the  Government 
Paz.  The  supreme  political,  administrative,  and  military 
ih  department  is  vested  in  a  prefect.  The  Republic  is  divided 
partments;  each  department  is  divided  into  provinces, 
ub-prefect,  and  each  province  is  composed  of  several  cantons, 
3y  a  correjidor.   The  capital  of  each  province  has  its  munici- 


Area  and  Population. 

Bolivia  was  estimated  in  1869  at  842,729  English  square 
opulation  of  close  upon  two  millions.  The  following  table 
icial  returns  of  1880-88,  the  area  of  each  of  the  existing 
their  estimated  population  (excluding  aboriginal  Indians) : — 


DepartmentB 

-  — 

Area :  English 
square  milc^s 

Population 

acucho 

43,052 

346,139 

. 

54,300 
21,601 

237,766 
111,372 

r  Sucre     . 

72,796 

26,810 

295,417 

123,347 

196,766 

16,744 

;  la  Sierra 

144,083 
114,489 

97,185 
62,854 

Tota 

1 

772,548 

1.192,162 

of  the  war  with  Chile,  1879-80,  Bolivia  has  ceded  to  that 
r  coast  territory.     The  aboriginal  or  Indian  population  of 
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Ilolivia  is  estimated  at  a  million ;  the  mestizos  or  mixed  races  at  500,000, 
and  the  whites  about  500,000.  They  are  all  regarded  as  at  least  uominally 
Christian.     The  present  population  inaj'  be  estimated  at  about  2,300,000. 

The  population  of  La  Paz  is  officially  given  at  56,849 ;  Cochabamba, 
19,507;  Sucre  (the  capital),  17,098;  Potosi,  11,944;  Santa  Cruz,  10,288. 

Beligion,  InBtmction,  and  Justf ce. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognised  religion  of  the  State ;  the  public 
exercise  of  any  other  form  is  not  permitted. 

There  are  four  universities.  The  following'  figures  are  given  for  1888  :— 
Primary  schools  506,  with  707  teachers  and  24,583  pupils  (of  whom  8,822 
girls) ;  secondary  schools  and  colleges  22,  with  2,234  pupils ;  774  students 
of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  with  55  professors,  in  the  universities.  The 
(Government  contribution  to  public  i)rimary  schools  in  1888  was  43,900 
Iwlivianos. 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  district  courts,  and 
in  the  courts  of  local  justices.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  7  judicial 
districts. 

Finance. 

In  the  budget  for  the  financial  year  1889-90  the  receipts  from  all  source^ 
were  calculated  at  3,624,200  bolivianos,  and  the  expenditure  at  3,734,814 
bolivianos. 

According  to  an  official  Bolivian  statement  of  December  1888,  tlie 
foreign  debt  amounte<l  to  6,027,292  dollars,  and  the  internal  to  8,736,075 
dollars,  giving  a  total  of  14,703,367  dollars.  Another  estimate  gives  tht* 
debt  as  6  millions  sterling. 

Defence. 

Bolivia  has  a  standing  army  of  900  men  and  124  officers  in  actnal 
service.  There  is  also  a  national  guard,  in  which  all  citizens  are  bouni? 
to  serve.  The  annual  cost  of  the  anny  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  total 
public  revenue. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
i>f  the  country  were  entirely  dormant  for  want  of  means  of  communita- 
fion,  but  more  recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  roads  and 
railways.  The  silver  mines  of  Potosi  alone  arc  estimated  to  luivc  produced 
600  millions  sterling  from  their  discovery  in  1545  down  to  1864.  Tlu* 
india-rubber  snpply  of  Bolivia  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  almost  ino%- 
haustible.  Coca  is  one  of  the  mo.st  important  pnxlucts  of  Bolivia:  in 
1884-86  the  quantity  derived  was  valued  at  34.3,666/.  Cinchona  is  anotlu  r 
important  culture;  a.  report  of  the  United  States  Consul  referring  to 
1884-86  estimates  the  number  of  trees  at  5  milUons,  and  the  quantity  of 
iMirk  produced  in  the  year  at  200,000  lbs. 

Conunerce. 

The  average  value  of  the  imports  is  estimated  at  1,200,0001.,  and  export  < 
1,800,0001.  Two-thirds  of  the  exports  consist  of  silver.  In  1889  the  ti»t:il 
Bolivian  exports  by  Buenos  Ayres  was  3,327,645  Argentine  dollars,  moMl.N- 
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Id.  The  total  imports  by  Buenos  Ayres  in  that  year  amounted 
ollars ;  about  one-half  was  for  textiles.  Bxport  of  silver  bar 
1888,  17,064,218  bolivianos;  in  1883,  12,145,646  boli\ianos. 
lalf  of  the  imports  are  calculated  to  come  from  the  United 
linly  through  the  port  of  Arica  in  Peru.  Considerable  trade  is 
ith  France  and  Germany.  The  exports  comprise,  besides 
lan  bark,  india-rubber,  gum,  cocoa  and  jcotfee,  and  copper, 
r  ores. 

value  of  the  mercliandisc  sent. to  and  received  direct  from 
1,  in  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889,  accordiug  to  the 
de  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


- 

1885 

£ 
200,046 

44,276 

1886 

£ 

190,619 

53,594 

1887 

£ 
145,947 

84,615 

1888 

£ 
142,548 

111,018 

18H9 

£ 

ireat  Britain 
British  pro- 

npal  exports  of  Bolivia  to  Great  Britain  are  copper  ore  and 
cubic  nitre.    In  the  year  1888  the  value  of  the  exports  of 

ore  and  regulus,  amounted  to  49,948?. ;  and  of  nitre  to  74,530^ 

mports  into  the  Republic  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  goods,  of 
3,008/.;  of  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of 

chinery,  13,210/. ;  coaLs,  7,642/. ;  carriages,  13,753/.,  in  1888. 

CommunicatioiiB. 

ELS  no  sea-coast.  There  are  several  projects  for  the  ccnstruc*-- 
ays  in  Bolivia.  A  railway  connects  the  Chilian  port  of  Anto- 
L  the  Bolivian  frontier  at  Ascotau.  At  present  about  300 
3  railway  are  built  in  Bolivian  territory,  and  it  is  expected 
e  in  the  important  mineral  district  of  Oruro  in  the  middle  of' 
91.  Besides  this,  concessions  have  been  given  for  other 
ire  being  studied  and  will,  it  is  stated,  80on  begin  to  be  built 
Dm  the  city  of  La  Pan  to  the  Peruvian  frontier,  to  join  the 
►llendo  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca ;  from 
raguay,  in  the  east  of  Bolivia,  to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  The 
from  Antofagasta  will  be  continued  from  Uyuni  to  Potosi,  and 

0  the  important  agricultural  centre  of  Cochabamba. 

1  line  of  telegraph  between  Chililaga,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  Lit 
ro  to  Sucre,  180  miles ;  another  between  the  capital  and  Potosi 
mtine  frontier  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pacific  coast  on  the 
e  were  16,127  messages  in  1886.     Revenue,  9,219  bolivianos; 

12,339   bolivianos.     There  passed  through  the  Post  Office 
ters  in  1886. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Meaflures. 

ney,  weights,  and  measures  of  Bolivia,  am\  ihe  Britisli 
I,  are : — 

Money. 
nano  or  Dolhr,  of  100  Centesimos,  was  struck  on  the  ha^U  of 
)iece;  present  value  (Aug.  1890)  about  2^.  6</.   The  gold  otnw;* 
equal  to  17 J  silver  pesos. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

rhe  Libra =       10 14  lbs.  avoirdupc 

„    Quintal =  101-44      „  „ 

Arroha  f^^  ^^  pounds    .         .  =  25*36      „  „ 

„    ATTooa  ^ of  ^ine  or  spirits     .  =       6-70  imperial  gallon 

„    Gallon =       0-74        „       gallon 

„    Va/ra =       0-927  yard. 

„    Square  Vara  .        .        .  =       0-859  square  yard. 

Consular  Bepresentative 

Op  Bolivia  in  Gbeat  Britain. 
*iyiisul-General,—YrMic\sGO  Suarez,  12  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 
reat  Britain  has  no  representative  in  Bolivia. 

itistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Bo 
1.  Official  Publications. 

port  on  the  Trade,  &c..  of  Bolivia  in  1884-85,  In  *  Reports  from  the  Consnl  of  tl 

,•  January  1886.    Washington,  1886. 

port  on  tile  Trade  of  Bolivia  in  1887,  in  '  Deutaches  Handels-Archiv,'  August, 

;ted  Railway,  October  1888.    Berlin,  1888. 

wle  of  Bolivia  with  Great  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  tl 

lorn  with  Foreign  Countries  in  tlie  year  1889.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

HPia,  a  paper  in  the  *  Deutsche  Kolonial-Zeitung,'  Heft  18, 1886,  p.  548.    Berlin 

llivian  (Manuel  V.)  and  Jdiaguez  (Edwardo),  Diccionario  Geographlco  de  la  J 

Uvia.    La  Paz.  1890. 

melli  (L.  H.  de).  Travels  in  Bolivia.    2  vols.    London,  1854. 

mtxh  (CoL  Geo.  Earl),  Papers  and  Dociunents  relating  to  the  Bolivian  Loan,  the 

inn  Navigation  Company,  &c.    8.    Loudon,  1873. 

\lenee  (M.),  Bosquejo  estadistico  de  Bolivia.    8.    Chuquisaca,  1878. 

OrbigHtf,  Deacripcion  gcogrdfica,  histdrica  y  estadistica  de  Bolivia.    1844. 

O/b^fUff  (A.),  Voyage  dans  I'Amcrique  Meridionale.    9  vols.    Paris,  1835-47. 

f-avdidier  (P.),  Voyage  dans  TAm^rique  du  Sud.    8.    Pariss  1861. 

atfiewt  (Edward  D.),  Up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,  through  Bolivia  and 

on,  1879. 

ortmo  (J.  L.),  Nociones  de  geografia  de  Bolivia.    Sucre,  1889. 

Tit  ( Hugo),  Geograplde  und  Statistik  der  Republik  Bolivia.    In  Petcrmann's  •  M 

Parts  VII.  and  VUL    4.    Got  ha,  1866. 

tchudi  (J.  J.  von),  Reisen  durch  SUdamerika.    4  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1856. 

rati  (Comte  C.  d'),  Sud  Amdiique :  S^jours  et  voyages  au  Bresi ,  en  Bolivic 

1879 
Wrf(?//  (H.  A.),  Voyage  dans  le  Nord  de  la  Bolivie.    Paris,  1853. 
'iener  (Charles),  Perou  et  Bolivie.    Paris,  1880. 
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BRAZIL. 

(ESTADOS   UnIDOS   DO   BRAZIL.) 

Constdtntion  anil  Oovemment. 

royal  family  of  Portugal  fled  to  Brazil  ;  in  1815 
declared  *  a  kingdom  ' ;   and  the  Portuguese   Co 
ned  to  Europe  in  1821,  a  national  congress  assemb 
neiro,  and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest 

0  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  *  Perpetual  Defend 
ffe  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country 
,  1822,  and  was  chosen  *  Constitutional  Emperor  i 
efender '  on  October  12  following.  In  1831  he  al 
>wn  in  favour  of  his  only  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  -^ 
mperor  until  November  15,  1889,  when  by  a  rev( 
dethroned,  and  he  and  his  family  exiled,  and  Br 
Elepublic  under  the  title  of  the  United  States 

5  of  the  Bepuhlic, — Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonaeca 

ee  of  .Tnne  22,  1890,  the  Provisional  Government  con  vol 
f  November,  the  first  National  Congress,  and,  subject  to 
lis  Congress,  published  a  new  Constitution.*  Accordin 
lian  nation,  adopting  the  federative  republican  form 
onstitutes  itself  as  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  Eacl 
noes  will  form  a  State,  administered  at  its  own  exp< 
erence  from  the  Federal  Government  save  for  defence, 
ice  of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal  h 
ements  in  such  matters  as  customs,  rates  of  postage, 
julation  will  belong  to  the  Union  exclusively, 
itive  authority  will  be  exercised  by  the  National  Cong 
ion  of  the  President  of  the  Kepublic.  Congress  will  coi 
er  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  It  will  meet  annually  on 
ndependently  of  summonses,  and  will  sit  four  months, 
^ued  or  convoked  extraordinarily  by  the  President  of 
.ch  Chamber  will  appoint  its  own  officials.  Deputies 
be  paid,  and  neither  can  be  Ministers  of  State.  Depc 
n  Brazilian  citizens  for  seven  years.  Senators  must  be  i 
irs  of  age  and  must  have  been  citizens  for  nine  yc 
lilitary  commandants,    heads  of    police,  magistrates, 

1  functionaries  who  may  be  dismissed  without  judi 
lot  be  eligible  for  either  Chamber. 

ng  of  the  CoDgresa  a  Ckimmittce  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitatio] 
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The  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  consist  of  representatives  f 
ites  elected  for  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  7 
pulation  as  shown  by  a  decennial  census.  It  will  have  the  initi 
^islation  relating  to  taxation. 

Senators  will  be  chosen  by  the  State  Legislatures,  three  for  eac 
•  nine  years,  and  the  Senate  will  be  renewed  to  the  extent  of  o 
3ry  three  years.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  will  be  p 
the  Senate. 

The  executive  authority  will  be  exercised  by  the  President 
public.  He  must  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  over  thirty-five  years 
s  term  of  office  will  be  six  year^  and  he  will  not  be  eUgiblc 
seceding  term.  The  election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-P 
U  be  by  the  people  indirectly.  On  the  1st  of  March  in  the  last 
[>h  presidential  period  the  several  States  will  choose  special  ele< 
mber  double  that  of  their  representation  in  Congress,  and  thes< 
t  of  May  following,  will  meet  in  their  separate  States  and  vot 
inner  prescribed.  The  results  of  the  voting  will  be  published,  j 
rmally  reported  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  two  CI 
ited  in  General  Assembly  will  verify  the  election,  or,  if  there  si 

absolute  majority  of  voters,  will  elect  from  among  the  three  cai 
th  the  highest  number  the  President  or  Vice-President,  as  t 
ly  be. 

The  President  will  have  the  nomination  and  dismissal  of  m 
premc  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  within  certain  lii 
wer  to  declare  war  and  make  peace.  He  will  appoint  the  men 
B  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  and,  with  the  consent  of  Congi 
plomatic  ministers.  No  minister  can  appear  in  Congress,  butmn 
micate  by  letter,  or  in  conference  with  commissions  of  the  Ct 
jports  of  ministers  must  be  addressed  to  the  President. 

The  franchise  will  extend  to  all  citizens  not  under  twenty-one  ; 
c,  duly  enrolled,  except  beggars,  *  illiterates,'  soldiers  actually 
d  members  of  monastic  orders,  &c.,  under  vows  of  obedience. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Deputies  from  the  < 
ates  and  from  the  Federal  District,  which  will  be  the  distric 
esent  Capital,  unless  Congress  decide  otherwise  : — 

Deputies  Dcpiities 

nazonas  .  .  2 
LrA  .  .  .7 
aranhao  .  .  7 
auhy  ...  4 
jarA  .  .  .  10 
o  Grande  do  Norto  4 
.rahyba  .  ,  5 
xnambuco .         .17 


Local  Government. 

According  to  the  new  Constitution  each  State  must  be  organis( 
e  republican  form  of  government,  and  must  have  its  adminj 
a^islative,  and  judicial  authorities  distinct  and  independen 
►vemors  and  members  of  the  legislatures  must  be  elective ;  th 
utes  must  not  be  elective  nor  removable  from  office  save  by 


Alagoas  . 

0 

Rio  Grande  do 

Sergipe   , 

4 

Minas  Geraes 

Bahia      . 

22 

Goyaz    . 

Espirito  Santo 

2 

Matto  Grosso 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

17 

Federal  Distric 

San  Paulo 

22 

Paran^i    . 

4 

Totals 

Santa  Catharina 

4 
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Tlie  Federal  District  will  be  governcrl  clirootlj  by  the  Fede 
js.     There  axe  S92  municipalities  and  1,886  parishes. 

Area  and  PopnlatioiL 

census  taken  in  1872  was  only  a  partial  one,  and  its 
>  not  regarded  as  trustworthy.  The  total  population 
9,930,478~-males,  5,123,869  ;  females,  4,806,609.  1 
d  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  1 
s  of  the  Empire  in  1872,  and  according  to  an  official  ei 
1888  :— 


8  or  Provinces 

Arcft  :  Eng. 
sq.  m. 

Populfttion, 
1872 

JVipnlntiuii, 
S0,654 

Density  J 
eq.  m.,  18 

as     . 

732,460 

57.610 

0-11 

«          • 

448,653 

275,237 

407,350 

0-91 

dO     .            . 

177,506 

359,040 

4^8,443 

2-7 

. 

116,21s 

202,222 

266,933 

2-2 

. 

40,25:] 

721,686 

952,625 

23-6 

nde  do  Norte  . 

22,195 

23.3,979 

308,852 

13-9 

>a     .        .        . 

28,864 

376,226 

496.618 

170 

buco 

49,625 

841,539 

1,110,831 

220 

. 

22.583 

348,009 

459,371 

200 

•        •        ■ 

7,370 

176,243 

232,640 

310 

•        •        • 

164,649 

1,379,613 

1,821,089 

110 

Santo     . 

17,312 

82,137 

121,562 

70 

Faneiro    . 

26,634 

782,724 

1,164,468 

43-7 

>io  Ncutro  (Citv 

3)  .    .    *: 

538 

837,354 

406.958 

7560 

atharina  . 

27,436 

139,802 

286,346 

8-6 

nde  do  Sul 

91,335 

434,816 

564,527 

6-18 

reracs 

222,160 

2,039,735 

3,018,807 

13-58 

rrosso 

532,708 

60,417 

79,750 

014: 

. 

288,546 

160,935 

211,721 

0-77 

•        •         • 

85,453 

126,722 

1S7,548 

219 

ilo    . 

112,330 
3,209,878 

837,354 

1,3S6,242 

12-34 

Total 

9,930,478 

14,002,335 

4-36 

hows  an  apparent  increase  of  41  per  cent,  in  sixteen  years,  oi 
)f  2*56  per  cent,  per  annum. 

3  end  of  1883  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  estimated 
;357,332  in  1885);  of  Bahia,  140,000;  of  Pemambuco,  130,0 
i5,000;  Belem,  40,000 ;  San  Paulo,  40,000;  Campos,  40,000 ;  d 
,000;  Maranhao,  35,000 ;  Porto  Alegre,  35,000;  Careteba,  34,0 
to,  20,000. 

.  was  the  last  country  in  America  to  abolish  slavery.  The  num 
had  greatly  decreased  since  the  year  1850,  when  they  were  e 
two  millions  and  a  half.  On  March  30,  1887,  the  official  ret 
number  of  slaves  in  Brazil  as  723,419,  of  the  le^al  value 
12  dollars.  On  May  13.  1888,  the  Crown  IMiiccss,  as  regc 
royal  assent  to  a  short  measure  of  two  clauses,  the  tirst  declar 
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that  slavery  wiaA  abolished  in  Brazil  from  the  day  of  the  promulgal 
the  law,  and  the  second  repealing  all  former  Acts  on  the  subject. 
Chambers  refused  to  consider  the  claim  for  compensation  made  I 
elave-owners. 

At  the  census  of  1872  there  were  3,787,289  whites,  3,801,787 
1,954,452  negroes,  and  386,955  Indians.     In  the  northern  provinc4 
Indian  element  preponderates,  while  in  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Bio  de  Ja 
and  Minas  the  negroes  are  numerous.    At  the  seaports  the  chief  part 
population  is  of  European  descent. 

Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  are  incomplete,  sta 
being  available  for  only  803  out  of  1,805  parishes,  or  60-80  of  the 
republic;  moreover,  only  those  are  recorded  which  have  taken  ph 
connection  with  ecclesiastical  rites.  On  this  basis  we  have  the  foll< 
return  for  1884 :— Marriages,  51,792 ;  births  (only  of  children  bapt 
292,199  (67,275  illegitimate,  653  deserted);  deaths,  113,954;  exc< 
births,  178,245.    The  above  do  not  include  698  still-bom. 

Between  1871  and  1889,  665,000  immigrants  are  stated  to  have  G 
the  ports  of  Bio  and  Santos.  The  annual  rate  through  Kio,  Santos 
Victoria  during  six  years  has  been:  1884,  20,087;  1885,  30,135; 
25,741;  1887,  55,986;  1888,  131,268;  1889,  65,161.  From  Janua 
June  1890  21,088  landed.  In  1889  immigration  was  checked  by  ^ 
fever  and  complaints  by  immigrants  of  hardship  pending  settle 
Amended  regulations  on  immigration  were  published  in  June  1890.  : 
grants  are  mostly  Italians,  others  being  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Gei 

Seligion. 

The  established  religion  under  the  Empire  was  the  Koman  Cat 
but  under  the  Republic  the  connection  between  Church  and  Stat«  haf 
abolished,  and  absolute  equality  declared  among  all  forms  of  rel 
The  Federal  Government  continues  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and 
tenance  of  the  existing  functionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  t< 
port  for  one  year  the  Chairs  in  the  seminaries.  Each  State  or  provi 
at  liberty  to  support  the  ministers  of  any  religion. 

Brazil  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  a  metropolitan 
bishopric,  the  scat  of  which*  is  at  Bahia,  11  suffragan  bishops,  12  ^ 
general,  and  2,000  curates.  For  the  private  instruction  of  the  clergy 
are  11  seminaries. 

loBtniotioii. 

Public  education  is  divided  into  three  distinct  forms  or  classes — m 
primary  ;  secondary,  or  preparatory ;  and  scientific,  or  superior, 
higher  education  is  controlled  by  the  central  Government,  which  mail 
two  schools  of  medicine,  two  of  law,  a  militaiy  and  a  naval  school,  a  i 
of  mines,  and  a  polytechnic.  Secondary  instruction  is  under  the  cha: 
the  provincial  governments,  except  in  the  capital.  In  most  of  the 
towns  of  the  states  there  is  a  middle-class  school  and  a  normal  s 
besides  many  private  middle-class  schools.  There  is  a  national  c 
At  Rio  Janeiro,  with  twenty  classes  and  600  pupils.  Primary  instn 
in  the  capital  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  I 
under  the  municipal  and  state  authorities.  According  to  the  Constii 
education  is,  at  all  stages,  under  lay  management,  and  primary  edu< 
is  gratuitous.  Compulsory  education  now  exists  in  several  States 
1889  there  were,  it  was  officially  stated,  7,500  public  and  private  pr 
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ended  by  300,000  pupils  in  all.  In  1881,  of  the  total  popvdation 
ere  of  school  age  (6  to  15).  The  number  of  illiterates  is  returned 
r,  or  84  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

JuBtice  and  Crime. 

I  a  supreme  tribunal  of  justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  11  courts  of 
ughout  the  country,  which  are  courts  of  first  and  second  instance, 
1  and  criminal  cases.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  There  are 
pal  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  elected,  and 
:  function  is  to  settle  cases  bj  arbitration. 

Finance. 

[887  the  fiscal  year  corresponds  with  the  calendar  year. 
Qowing  table  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure 
;  emancipation  fund  and  deposits)  for  1870-71,  and  for 
0  1886-87  :— 

Revenue  Expenditure 

ITilreis  Milreis 

1870-71    .        .        .      94,847,000  100,074,000 

1883-84    .        .       ".     li?0,444,000  154,2.57.000 

1884-86     .         .         .     118.764,000  156,173,000 

1885-86     .         .         .     124,275,000  149,774,000 

1886-87  (18  months)     209,825,989  225,812,268 

^enue  for  1888  was  expected  to  yield  147,702,819  milreis, 

diture  158,274,760  milreis. 

dgets  for  1889  and  1890  were  as  follows  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

1889 

1890 

- 

1889 

1890 

.    . 

ele^ 

»ion 
iities 

B     . 

Milreis 

84,000,000 

440,000 

16,040,000 

13,000,000 

3,800,000 

19,060,000 
4,000,000 

Milreis 
87,000,000 

2,590,000 
15,030,000 
13,440,000 

3,000,000 

19.120,000 
2,809,500 

Home . 

Justice 

Navy  .       .       . 

War    . 

Public  WorkB    . 

Finance      . 

Total     .       . 

Milreis 

9,228,321 

771,706 

7,680,613 

11,313,619 

16,031,706 

46,929,077 

62,198,400 

Milreis 

9,226,628 

805,707 

7,816,675 

11,495,004 

14.994,492 

44,779,248 

62,102,16a 

• 

139,340,000 

142,989,500 

163,147,844 

161,319,720 

r  revised  estimate  gave  the  total  revenue  at  147,200,000 
?here  is  besides  an  estimated  extraordinary  expendi- 
,266,965  milreis  for  1889,  and  of  25,456,830  for  1890  ; 
rdinary  revenue  for  1889  being  7,780,000  milreis.  The 
the  public  debt  is  estimated  at  47,201,503  milreis; 
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uilway  guarantee,  8,221,254  milreis  ;  State  railways,  10,720 
nilreis  ;  public  lands  under  cultivation,  10,000,000  milreis. 

The  total  debt  of  Brazil  is  ofl&ciallj  given  as  followa 
December  1889  :— 

Milreis 

Floating  debt,  payable  on  demand        .  7.810,513 

„      not  due  ....  250,300,7«9 

Funded  debt,  foreign     ....  270,395,556 

„      internal  ....  543,556,300 


Total 1,072,062,138 

The  rate  of  exchange  at  that  date  was  27d.  per  milreis. 
The  following",  according  to  official  statement,  is  the  state  of  the  fc 
oans  of  Brazil  in  Dei*ember  1889  : —  £ 

Loan  of  1863,  4^  per  cent.  .  .         72,800 

1883,  „  .  .    4,280,800 

„       1888,  „  •  .    6,265,900 

„       1890, 4  „  .  .  19,800,000 


Total        .        .       •,  30,419,600 

The  redemption  of  the  foreign  loans  is  to  be  effected  by  a  sinking 
)f  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  applied  by  purchase  of  bonds  in  the  m 
¥hen  the  price  is  under  par,  and  when  at  or  above  par  by  dra^ 
)y  lots. 

The  internal  debt  is  chiefly  represented  by  5  per  cent,  bonds,  < 
ipolioeSt  inscribed  to  the  holder,  and  the  payment  of  its  capital 
nterest,  which  is  provided  for  by  an  annual  vote  of  Congress,  is  undt 
»barge  of  the  sinking  fund  department  ( CJaixa  da  AmortisaqSo),  ind 
lent  of  the  Government,  directed  by  a  conmiittee,  presided  over  b; 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  composed  of  a  general  inspector  and  five 
Brazilian  bondholders. 

The  amount  of  capital  raised  in  England  for  Brazilian  underta 
j^as  officially  stated  to  bo,  in  April  1886,  44,461,458/.,  including  16,464 
'or  railways,  18,419,900Z.  in  loans,  and  2,600,170/.  for  telegraphs, 
imount  has  since  been  increased  to  50  millions  sterling. 

The  total  revenue  of  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil  in  1886-88  was  34,46 
nilreis,  and  expenditure  39,643,000  milreis.  The  total  provincial  dt 
1888  amounted  to  58,030,000  mihreis,  of  which  10,986,000  mibreis 
loating  debt. 

Defence. 

Obligatory  service  in  the  army  was  introduced  •  in  •1875. 
exemption  from  military  service  may  be  obtained  by  either 
lonal  substitution  or  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  120^.  to 
Grovemment.  The  duration  of  service  is  6  years  in  the  ai 
army  and  3  in  the  reserve.  A  decree  of  August  1888  \ 
ganised  the  army  on  the  following  footing  : — There  are  2  b< 
lions  of  engineers  of  4  companies,  4  regiments  of  artillery 
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1890,  np  to  September  25,  concessicns  were  granted  for  80  such 
with  Government  g^iarantee  of  interest  on  capital  of  58,650,00 
Both  the  forests  and  mines  of  Brazil  are  of  value,  but  little  has  1 
to  make  use  of  them.  Vast  quantities  of  iron  are  known  to  exist, 
cannot  be  worked  from  want  of  fuel.  There  are  17  million  head 
Cotton  mills  axe  on  the  increase ;  there  were  90  in  1888. 

Commerce. 

The  average  value  of  tbe  exports  from  Brazil  in  18( 
1871-72  was  186,867,900  milreis,  and  that  of  the  impori 
same  period  was  150,423,800  milreis.  In  the  five  yet 
1882-83  to  1888  the  figures  were  as  follows  :— 

Imports  Exports 

Milreis  Milreis 

1882-83     .        .        .    190,263,850  197,032,636 

1883-84     .         .         .     202,631,000  217,072,000 

1884-86     .         .         .     178,431,000  226,269,600 

1885-86     .         .         .     197,601,500  194,961,620 

1886-87  (18  months)    310,850,000  365,692,000 

1888           •         .        .     260,999,000  212,692.000 

The  average  value  of  the  inter-provincial  trade  in 
four  years  was  130,000,000  milreis. 

The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  sugar,  rubber,  and  hi( 
1889-90,  4,526,906  bags  (each  of  60  kilos.)  of  coffee  were 
from  Rio,  Santos,  and  Victoria  ;  104,536  tons  of  suj 
Pemambuco  ;  in  1889,  18,682  tons  of  rubber  from  I 
Mandos,  and  749,301  hides  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  Government  levies  on  most  national  products  a: 
duty,  while  the  import  duties  are  very  high. 

The  exports  of  Brazil  go  mainly  to  the  United  States  and  Grej 
to  the  extent?  of  about  one- third  each,  Germany  and  France  coi 
with  about  one-tenth  each.  In  the  imports  into  Brazil,  Great  Bri 
all  countries,  her  share  being  46  per  cent.,  France  coming  nez 
per  cent.  The  principal  articles  imported  are,  in  the  order  of  th 
cotton  goods,  wines  and  spirits,  preserved  meat  and  fish,  woolJ 
farinaceous  food,  coals,  linen  goods,  iron  and  steel. 

The  most  important  port  is  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  yea 
total  official  value  of  the  exports  from  Rio  was  95,752,919  milreis 
of  the  imports  over  100  million  milreis,  of  which  Great  Britain  c< 
47,061,810  milreis,  France  16,969,942  milreis,  and  Germany 
milreis.  Of  the  exports  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
milreis,  Germany  10,486,739  milreis,  Great  Britain  7,182,531  milr 
The  total  export  from  Rio  in  1889  was  valued  at  104,611,32 
the  value  of  the  coffee  exported  was  97,000,000  milreis. 

^  The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Brazil  with  t 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  is  shown  h 
joined  table,  for  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889  :— 
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1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

reat  Britain 
British  pro- 

£ 

4,085,209 

6,348,844 

£ 
3,461,135 

6,069,429 

£ 

6,379,073 

6,824,408 

£ 

6,206,899 

6,266,297 

£ 
6,070,628 

6,233,316 

owing  are  the  values  of  the  principal  exports  from  Brazil  to 
in:— Raw  cotton,  916,451/. in  1886,  705.394/.  in  1886,  1,606,116/ 
103,534/.  in  1888,  707,128/.  in  1889;  unrefined  sugar.  806,809/ 
8,361/.  in  1886,  480,060/.  in  1887,  1,427,247/.  in  1888,  617,115/. 
jaoutchouc,.  in  1885  1,265,978/.,  in  1886  1,330,854/.,  in  1887 
in  1888  1,604,108/.,  in  1889  1,756,718/.;  coflFee,  in  1886 
a  1886  493,485/.,  in  1887   1,096,395/.,  in  1888  491,6r2/.,  in  1889 

;t  important  article  of  British  import  into  Brazil  is  manufactured 
value  of  which  was  2,474,854/.  in  1 885 ;  3.065,032/.  in  1886 ; 
n  1887 ;  2,912,350/.  in  1888  :  2,568,432/.  in  1889.  Wrought  and 
iron,  of  the  value  of  656.137/. ;  woollen  manufactures,  of  the 
r,709/. ;  coals,  of  the  value  of  471,524/. ;  and  machinery,  of  the 
t4,613/.,  in  1889,  form  the  othej:  principal  articles  of  British 
Brazil. 

toms  duties  upon  all  Nicies  of  British  manufacture  are  very 
Eiging  45  per  cent. 

Shipping  and  Kavigation. 

,  3,243  vessels  of  2,391,022  tons  entered,  and  2,390  of  2,416,785 

I  Brazilian  ports,  besides  4,824  vessels  entered  and  4,632  cleared 
In  1889  1,375  vessels,  of  1.759,911  tons,  entered,  and  1,181 
1,587,011  tons,  cleared  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro.    The  mer- 

in  1890  consisted  of  606  vessels,  of  149,066  tons,  of  which  121, 

ns,  were  steamers. 

Internal  Commnnicationfl. 

)ssessed  in  1889  railways  of  a  total  length  of  6,682  English  miles 
ffic,  besides  984  miles  in  process  of  construction,  and  4,938 
Between  November  24, 1888,  and  May  16,  1890,  16  concessions 
ed  for  construction  or  extension  of  ndlways.  The  State 
es,  with  2.091  miles  already  open.  The  railways  are  mostly 
ine,  and  of  one-metre  gauge.  Of  the  lines  actually  opened 
to  companies,  1,748  miles  are  gufuranteed  by  the  State, 
by  the  provincial  governments.  The  total  cost  of  all  the 
1888  has  been  488.148,327  mihrels,  of  which  196,636,000  milreis 
B  lines.  The  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1887  was 
he  total  weight  of  goods,  1,820,106  tons  The  total  receipts 
•unted  to  38,202,450  milreis,  and  expenses  264,445,696  milreis. 
eceipts  of  the  State  railways  alone  in  1888  amounted  to 
ailreis,  and  expenses  to  9,059,034  milreis. 
the  Brazilian  railways  have  been  built  with  the  guarantee  of 
(mostly  6  and  7  per  cent.)  on  the  capital  by  the  Government, 
larantee  capital  in  1888  was  220,475,850  milreis. 
anraph  system  of  the  country  is  under  control  of  the  Govem- 
L889  there  were  18,489  kilometres  of  wires,  and  10.7^0  kilo- 
ibout  6,700  miles.  There  were  173  telegraphic  stations.  In 
re  were  667,935  messages.  Receipts,  1 ,523,200  milreis ;  expenses 
construction,  2,437,980  milreis.  dd  r^^^r^T^^ 
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The  Post  Office  carried  of  letters  14,876,522,  of  journals  1 
parcels,  &Cm  1,284,445  in  the  year  1888.  There  were  2,019  post 
1887-88.  Receipts,  1888  (18  months),  2,21 0,000  milreis ;  expenses, 
milreis. 

Money  and  Credit 

The  circulation  in  Brazil  is  ahnost  entirely  paper  money,  ami 
April  1889  to  200,550,510  milreis,  consisting  of  185,819,213  mikei 
sury  notes,  and  14,731,300  milreis  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  B; 
September  30,  1890,  the  banks  of  issue  had  in  circulation  1 
milreis ;  the  authorised  issue  is  420,000,000  milreis.  By  a  decn 
tember  6,  1889,  the  Government  notes  are  to  be  withdrawn 
:^tween  July  1889  and  September  15,  1890,  171  enterprises  (b 
other  companies)  were  either  begun  or  increased,  the  new  capi 
banks  amounting  to  652,000,000  milreis  and  of  the  other  con 
624,885,000  milreis. 

In  1889  the  savings-banks  of  the  country  held  22,851,000  mill 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Brazil,  and  the  British  ec 
are: — 

Monet. 

The  Milreis  of  1,000  BeU.  Par  value,  2*.  3d. ;  but  the  rate  of 
varies  greatly — 27<f.  in  January  1890. 

English  sovereigns  are  }egal  tender.  At  the  end  of  1888  th 
sovereign  was  worth  8-7  milreis.  Gold  and  silver  coins  ha 
disappeared  in  recent  years  in  Brazil,  and  the  only  circulating  r 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  consisting  of  Treasury  notes,  d( 
in  value,  together  with  nickel  and  bronze  coins.  In  1888  an  Act  \ 
with  the  avowed  object  of  restricting  the  issue  of  paper  money  a 
ing  the  credit  of  the  country. 

Weights  and  Measubes. 
The  French  metric  system,  which  became  compulsory  in 
adopted  in   18G2,  and   has   been   used  since   in  all  official  dc] 
But  the  ancient  weights  and  measures  are  still  partly  employ 
;ire  :— 

The  Li ffra   .         .        .         .     «       1-012  lbs.  avoirdnpo 
„     Arrofm,  .         .         .     =     3238      „ 

,,     Quintal         .         .         .     =    12954      „ 
„     AlqiiHre  (of  Rio)  .     =        1  imperial  bushel. 

„     Ottawa .         ,        .        .     «     55-34  grains. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Op  Brazil  in  Gbeat  Britain. 

Envoy  o>nd  Minigter. — Councillor  J.  A.  dc  Souza  Corrcii,  apixji 

Secrittirtf. — Pedro  d' Aran  jo  Beltrao. 

Consul' Gcnercd. — Senor  da  Silva  Pontez  (London). 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birminghar 
Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool  (C 
Chester,  Newcastle,  Southampton,  Adelaide,  Bombay,  Canada  (C 
Town,  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne,  Sydney. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Brazil. 

Enrou  and  Minister.— G^  Hugh  Wyndham,  C.R,  appointed 
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-C.  F.  F.  Adam. 

Consular  representatives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (C.G.),  Bahia, 

aco,  Rio  Grande  do  Bui,  Santos. 

ttistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

ndega  do  Rio  de  JaiKiro  (weekly). 

is  do  Imi>erio  do  Brazil  e  collcc^o  das  decisOes  do  Govemo  do  Impcrio 

» do  Janeiro,  1864-^S7. 

sntado  a  Assemblea  (leral  LeginUtiva  pelo  Miiiistro  de  Estado  doe  Ncgocios 

I,  da  Agriciiltiira,  Comniercio  e  Obras  Publicas.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1889. 

izil  at  the  Univcrail   Exhibition  of    1876  at  Philadelphia.    8.    iUo  de 

!  Finances  of  Brazil  in  1889-90,  In  No.  716 ;  on  the  Trade  and  General 
il  for  1888-89-90  in  No.  807 ;  on  the  Tnnle  of  SjmtoB  in  No.  693 ;  of  Rio 
%o.  702  ;  of  Bahirt  in  No.  793,  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,'  1890. 
with  Great  Brititin  :  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Uniteil 
arcign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  Year  1889.'     Imp.  4. 

2.  Non-Official  Publicationb. 

'al.    Brazil  grogmfieo-hlstonVo.    Kii»  de  Janeiro,  1884. 

,  Journey  in  Brazil.    8.    1j<mi<Iou,  18G8. 

^outli  Amoricji.     London,  1882. 

Che  Xaturj^iht  on  the  lUver  Amazon.    London,  1864. 

hoiniis  P.),  Pioneering  in  South  Brazil.    8.     London,  1878. 

ind  LitUtone  (W.),  l>ift<*n  Thousand  Miles  on  the  Amazon  and  Its  Tribu- 

878 

;i.  F.),  Exploration  of  the  llighLiuds  of  BraziL    3  vols,    8.    London,  1869. 

Tear  in  BraziL    I»niion,  18><«. 

Joii.  G.)  and  Kidder  (Rev.  D.  P.),  Brazil  and  the  Braziliaog.    9th  eU. 

South  America.    London,  1880. 

am),  Brazil  and  the  Kivor  Plato,  1870  -76.    8.    London,  1877. 

F.),  Geology  and  Physical  (Joography  of  Brazil.     Boston,  1870. 

The  Amazon  and  .Miideini  Hivors,    J^'oL    London,  1874. 

iiarilo  von),  Alnijinak  mhuiuistratlvo,  mercantil  e  industrial,  da  corte  t 

e  Janeiro.    Rio  de  Janeiro, 

an  DeMen),  Brn/ii  and  Java.    Report  on  Coffee  Culture.    London,  1885. 

is  (publihheil  weekly). 

f^9,    Ouvrage  publie  ]Mir  loss  sofna  du  Syndicat  du  Oomitd  Franco-Brosiliea 

Jnivers<'lle  do  lVri.>*.     Paris  iHHy. 

iel  T}.),  Rio  GniTide  do  Sul  and  its  German  Colonies.    8.    London,  1873. 

The  Andes  and  the  Amazuu  ;  or,  Across  the  Continent  of  South  America. 

6. 

a.  Situation  socialo,  politique  et  6conomiqne  de  remplre  du  BreslL    18. 

6   Carlos),  Const it^riciVo  politica  do  Imperio  do  Brasil,  seguida  do  actv 
a  «v  inter pretacJV>  e  de  outras,  analysxda.    8.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1881. 
(2klilliet  lie),  Dicciouario  geogratico  de  Impcrio  do  BraziL    3  vol*.    8. 

i),  Brazil ,  its  Prr)vlnpos  and  Chief  Cities ;  the  Mannem  and  Cu«<tora«  of 

ultural.  Commercial.  an<l  otlier  Statistics.    New  ed,    8.    London,  1868. 

p%  (W.  de).  Notes  d'un  voyatre  au  Brj^-siL    8.    Bruxellea,  1875. 

Bnizil,  the  Amazon,  and  the  c;oas-t.    London,  1880. 

I  JourruU     liondon.  IHHS  (jniblishc*!  weekly). 

),  Round  and  AlH>ut  South  Anieric^i.     New  York,  1890. 

I  K.),  TraveLs  on  the  ,■\Jllaz^»u  aud  liio  Negro.     8.    London,  1870. 

Johann  E<luard),  Handbueh  dor  Geographic  und  Statistik  you  Brasilien.  8. 

;'hr«e  Thousand  Miles  through  BraziL    London,  1886. 
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CHILE. 

(Repi5blica  de  Chile.) 

Constitution  and  Government 

Republic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  C; 
1  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of  September  1 
y  freeing  itself  from  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1818.  Tl 
bion,  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  1832 
subsequent  amendments,  establishes  three  powers 
) — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial 
ative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Congress,  co 
70  assemblies,  called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  D 
Senate  is  composed  of  members,  elected  for  the  ten 
;,  in  the  proportion  of  one  Senator  for  every  three  D( 
J  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  composed  of  members  ch 
iod  of  three  years,  consists  of  one  representative  fo 
)0  of  the  population,  or  a  fraction  not  inferior  to 
i  by  law  of  August  9,  1888) ;  both  bodies  are  ch 
jame  electors — the  Chamber  directly  by  departmei 
Senate  directly  by  provinces.  Electors,  must  be  21  ] 
Euid  can  read  and  write.     Deputies  must  have  an  in< 

a  year,  and  Senators  400^.      The  executive   is  e: 
President,  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
^resident  of  the  Republic. — Jos^  Manuel  Balmaceda, 
L  President  of  the  Republic,  as  successor  of  Don  I 
a  Maria,  September  18,  1886. 

'he  President  of  the  Republic  is  chosen  by  indirect  < 
is  not  re-eligible.     The  people,  in  the  fiirst  instance,  n 

delegates  by  ballot,  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  app 
of  the  State.     The  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  a1 

he  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functio 
cil  of  State,  and  a  Cabinet  or  Ministry,  divided  ini 
rtments,  under  six  Ministers,  viz. : — Of  the  Interior  ; 
rs  and  Worship  ;  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  ;  F 
rtments  of  War  and  Marine  ;  Industry,  Public  Wo: 
lisation.  The  Council  of  State  consists  of  five  e 
nated  by  the  President,  and  six  members  chosen 
ress. 
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Local  Goternmsnt. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  Republic  is  divided  into 
Provinces,  presided  over  by  Intmdents;  and  the  Provinces  into  De- 
partments, with  Qobcmadores  as  chief  officers.  The  Departments 
municipalities,  which  are  popularly  elected,  the  number  of  members 
varying  with  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  tenure  of  office  being 
for  three  years. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  Republic  is  divided  (according  to  rearrangement  of  1887)  into  23 
provinces,  subdivided  into  68  departments  and  1  territory.  Departments 
and  territories  are  subdivided  into  855  sub-delegations  and  3,068  districts. 

The  following  are  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  and  terri- 
tories, according  to  the  census  of  November  26,  1885,  going  from  south  to 
north,  and  the  estimated  population  for  1890,  together  with  the  population 
per  square  mile :— 


Provinces  and  Tenitories 

OapitaU 

Area: 
Sq.  Miles 

Popnla. 

tion  1886 

Census 

Popula-   1  Pop. 

tion        I'f'i'Sq. 

Estimatcil    Mile 

Jan.  1,1890   1890 

Fnego,  BtraitJs  and  coasts  as 

far  north  as  47"  S.  lat.    . 

Pnnta  Arenas . 

78,292 

2,086 

2,767 

— 

Chilog 

Aucud     . 

3,995 

73,420 

77,502 

191> 

Uanquibne 

Puerto-Montt . 

7,823 

62,809 

70,603 

8-7 

Taldivia 

ValdiTia . 

8,316 

60.938 

65,807 

7-6    1 

Arsnoo         

Lebu 

4.24H 

73,658 

76,067 

17-8 

Oautin* 

Temuco   . 

3.126 

33,291 

85,637 

11-0 

IWleco' 

Angol 

2,850 

69,492 

62,308 

20-9 

Bio-BIo 

Angeles   . 

4,158 

101,768 

118,537 

28-0 

Concepcion 

Concepcion     . 

3,535 

182,459 

211,730 

59-0 

Xuble 

Chilian     .       . 

8,550 

149.871 

155,868 

43-7 

Mauie 

Cauqnenes 

2,930 

124,145 

126,683     43  0 

Linares        

Linares    . 

8,488 

110,652 

114,658      32-6    1 

Talca 

Talca       . 

3,678 

133,472 

139,105  1  37*2 

Curiod 

Ciiric6      . 

2,913 

100,002 

103,346     35*5 

San  Fernando . 

3,796 

155,887 

159.216  '  41-7    ' 

OHiggins 

Rancagua 

2,624 

87,641 

91,681 

36-8    ' 

Santiago 

Santiago,    cap. 

HftkeRfp,    . 

5,223 

329,763 

368,615 

70-0 

Valparalao 

YaliMraiso 

1,637 

203,320 

215,940 

16-0 

Aconcagua 

San  Felipe       . 

6,840 

144,126 

153,469 

26-9 

Coqnimbo 

Serena     . 

12,906 

176,844 

186,896 

14-8 

Atacama 

Copiap6   . 

43,180 

76,666 

66,636 

1-6 

AntofaganU*       .... 

Antofagasta    . 

60,968 

21,213 

84,981 

0-6 

I^npac4 

Iqniqiie    . 

19,300 

46,086 

46,876 

2-4 

TwhTT 

Grand  Total       . 

Tacua      . 

8,686 

89,623 

80,708 

8-6 

293,970 

2,627,820 

2,715,400  1     9-2 

'  Created  by  law  of  March  12, 1887. 

■  Created  a  prpviuce  by  law  of  July  IS,  1888 


The  territory  of  Antofagasta  was  taken  from  Bolivia  during  the  last  war, 
Vid  Tarapac4  <^ed  by  Peru  in  terms  of  the  peace  of  Oct^O,  1883.    The 
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^rian  province  of  Tacna  is  to  continne  in  the  possession  of  Chile 
1,  at  the  end  of  which  time  ajtlcbitcite  is  to  decide  to  which  cc 
belong. 

hile  claims  possession  of  Easter  Tsland,  in  the  Pacific. 
1  1885  there  were  in  Chile  1,2G3,G40  males  and  1,26.3,680  femal 
ast  census  (1885)  the  foreign  population  amounted  to  87,077 
horn  34,901  were  Peruvians,  18,146  Bolivians,  0,835  Argentina 
lan,  5,303  English,  4,198  French,  4,114  Italian,  2,508  Spanis 
J,  1,164  Chinese,  924  Anglo-American,  674  Austrian,  434  Swed 
Tpfian,  and  the  rest  from  other  countries  of  Europe  and  of  I 
86  there  were  82,623  births  and  82,529  deaths,  giving  a  surplus 
By  the  treaty  (1881)  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  lattei 
[itagonia,  except  a  small  strip  on  the  west  coast  and  Magellan 
ig  to  that  country  all  except  the  eastern  part  of  Tierra  del  Fu< 
he  returns  are,  however,  admittedly  incomplete,  and  it  is  i 
lated  that  the  population  of  Chile  is  much  larger  than  appei 
oregoing  table  ;  including  50,000  Indians  it  probablv  amounts 
.000. 

lie  two  largest  towns  of  Chile  are  Santiago,  the  capital,  and  Val 
rst  of  which  had  200,000,  and  the  second  105,000  inhabitants  i 
towns  are  Talca,  24,000 ;  Concepcion,  24,000 :  Chilian,  21,000  ; 
0;  Iquiquo,  16,000;  Tacna,  14,000;  San  Felipe,  12,000;  < 
0;  Curico,  11,000;  Angeles,  9,000;  Quillota,  0,000;  Linares 
ncnas,  7,000 ;  Angol,  7,000 ;  Valdivia,  6,000. 


Eeligion. 

he  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  accordin 
titution  all  religions  are  respected  and  protected.  The  olergj^  ii 
oceses  and  parishes  are  subsidised  by  the  State.  There  is  oi 
p  and  three  bishops.   Civil  marriage  is  the  only  form  acknowlc 


Instmction. 

ducation  is  gratuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  It  is  divi( 
rior  or  professional,  medium  or  .secondary,  and  primary  or  ele 
action.  I*rofessional  and  secondary  instruction  is  provided 
ersity  and  the  National  Institute  of  Santiago,  and  in  the  lycei 
^es  established  in  the  capitals  of  provinces,  and  in  some  depaj 
oranches  included  are  law,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  fine  ai\ 
3er  of  students  inscribed  for  the  study  of  these  branches  at  the 
of  1888  was  1,074.  The  total  number  of  students  under  supe: 
idary  instruction  in  1888,  including  those  of  the  University  sed 
rovincial  lyceuras,  was  4,877.  There  are  besides  normal,  agri< 
>ther  special  schools.  There  were  950  public  primary  schools  in  tl 
vith  81,362  pupils  in  1887,  and  an  average  attendance  of  65,813 ; 
te  schools,  with  an  inscription  of  26,912.  At  the  census  of  18 
600,634  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age.  At  the  o 
,  634,627  people  could  read  and  write,  and  96,636  could  only  roi 
Dual  Library  contains  70,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  ni 
iscripts. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

Tbae  are,  in  addition  to  a  Hijfh  Court  of  Justice  in  the  capital,  fire  Courts 
of  Appeal,  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  the  departmental  capitals,  and  sub- 
ordinate courts  in  the  districts.  The  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Chile  is  840,065  pesos  a  year.  At  the  end  of  1887  there  were  665  convicts 
in  the  Penitentiary  at  Santiago,  and  during  1888,  96  persons  were  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude,  73  for  ottences  against  the  person,  11  against  property, 
and  12  against  the  State. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties, 
while  the  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  for  the  national  debt 
and  public  works  and  salaries. 

The  following,  according  to  official  statement,  shows  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  Chile,  from  1880  to  1889  : — 


j    _v«._ 

Revenue 

Expenditure 
PeM>« 

1 

Pesos 

1880  . 

44,410,418 

29,134,627 

1881  . 

311,111,255 

19,974,485 

1882  . 

41,957,035 

18,516,368 

1883  . 

44,817,113 

23,796,974 

1881  . 

38,418,012 

28,251,800 

1  1885  . 

1     39,542,569 

24,890,237 

1  1886  . 

49,272,570 

22,921,757 

1887  . 

68,149,414 

42,258,205 

1888  . 

71,135,501 

46,135,501 

1889  . 

1 

90,645,735 

69,387,200 

The  customs  revenue  in  1889  amounted  to  41,102,402  pesos  ;  the  revenue 
includes  in  many  cases  loans. 

The  estimated  income  for  1890  was  58,000,000  pesos,  in  addition  to  the 
balance  of  31,257,526  pesos  for  1889 ;  and  the  estimated  ordinary  expendi- 
ture  67,069,809  pesos. 

The  folloi^ing  table  shows  the  public  debt  of  Chile  on  January  1, 1890:— 


External  debt . 
Internal  debt  . 
Paper  money  . 


Pesos 
47,116,460 
24,013,579 
22,487,916 

93,617,955 


Defence. 


By  the  law  of  December  30,  1887,  the  strength  of  the  army  must  not 
vxceed  5,835  men,  distributed  between  2  regiments  of  artillery,  J  battalion 
of  coast  artillerA',  1  of  sappers,  8  of  infantr}',  and  3  regiments  of  cavalry. 
ITiereare  5  generals  of  division,  7  of  brigade,  29  colonels,  76  lient. -colonels. 
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I  824  inferior  officers.  Besides  the  regular  army  there  is  a 
ird,  composed  of  citizens,  the  strength  of  which  at  the  sam< 
530  men. 

In  January  1890  the  Chilian  war-fleet  included  3  ironclads,  1 
ted  cruiser,  10  first-class,  2  second-class  torpedo-boats,  2  corvc 
;4-66),  3  rams (1866-74),  2  despatch  vessels  (1874-76),  2  transp4 
,4  gunboats  ( 1 881-84),4  sailing  vessels.  Two  of  the  ironclads,the 
)hrcme  and  Bltmco  Encalada,  were  built  at  Hull  in  1874-75 
ligns  of  Sir  E.  J.  Reed— each  3,500  tons  displacement,  2,! 
ver,  9-inch  armour  at  water-line,  one  with  four  18-ton  and  t\ 
other  with  six  12 J-ton  guns  carried  in  a  central  battery 
)ts.  The  third  ironclad,  the  Huascar^  was  captured  from  the 
1879  ;  built  1865 ;  2,000  tons  displacement,  1,050  horse-powi 
li  armour  at  the  water-line,  and  5J-inch  and  8-inch  on  the  tun 
led  with  two  12-ton  Armstrong  guns  carried  in  a  single  turret,  a 
inders.  The  protected  cruiser,  IJsnieralda,  was  launched  in  Jui 
works  of  Sir  W.  G,  Armstrong  &  Co.:  2,810  tons  displacement,  am 
3k,  engines  6,500  horse- power  ;  two  25-ton  breech-loading  guns 
IS,  besides  machine-guns ;  18  knots  an  hour.  One  ironclad  of  ( 
It  of  steel,  and  to  steam  17  knots,  is  being  constructed ;  as  are  t 
tected  cruisers,  one  of  4,500  tons,  and  two  of  2,000  tons  each- 
3l ;  also  two  torpedo  gunboats.  In  1890  there  were  5  rear-ad 
tains  of  various  grades,  27  lieutenants,  and  160  other  officers, 
ors.    There  is  a  naval  college  at  Valparaiso,  with  90  cadets. 


Industry. 

About  1^  million  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricultu 
luces  annually  about  21  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  about 
ons  of  wine.  Of  mineral  produce  the  annual  yield  averages  ab 
3  of  copper,  335,000  lbs.  of  silver,  1,000  lbs.  of  gold,  10  millie 
I. 

The  total  produce  of  nitrate  during  the  last  five  years  is  stat< 
D  550,000  tons  in  1884  ;  350,000  in  1885  ;  450,000  in  1886  ;  1 
7  ;  and  800,000  in  1888.  A  large  amount  of  British  capital  hs 
n  employed  in  developing  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  < 
le  for  five  vears : — 


I  1885 


iports 
:ports 


Pesos 
40,096,629 
51,259,623 


•1886 


1887 


1888 


Pesos  Petios        j        Peros 

44,170,147  I  48,630,862  \  60,717,698 
61,240,149  I  59,549,958  i  73,089,934 
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following  table  shows  the  leading  imports  and  exports  for  1( 


rU 

1888 

1889         [            Exports 

1888 

1889 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

5       . 

10,781,852 

10,887,636 

Mining  products 

63,206,930  56,452,01 

3,954,490 

5,083,715 

Agricultural  „ 

8,784,363,'  7,481,41 

5,932,240 

6,766,985 

Manufactured  „ 

48,812 

52,9( 

3,387,633 

2,992,905 

Various     . 

110,031 

55,41 

1,617,814 

1,416,246 

Specie 

300,875 

794,0] 

681,762      793,425 

Re-exports 

638,924 

1,127,01 

746,356 

817,940 

)ods 

2,766,047 
360,269 

2,895,630 
870,194 

Allowing  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  exp< 
'ears : — 


Nitre 

Copper  in  Bars 

Silver 

Wheat 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

20,652,122 

9,424,174 

6,768,902 

3,971,846 

19,230,047 

8,186,426 

6,566,716 

4,884,360 

28,690,970 

6,993,137 

8,291,920 

5,663,333 

33,806,196 

13,878,439 

7,723,957 

4,548,729 

36,387,210 

5,689,329 

4,906,791 

2,915,216 

rade  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows  in  1888  and  1889  : 


1888 

1889 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

iiso 

43,509,940 

12,355,081 

45,752,290 

9,691,920 

3      . 

5,555,368 

19,810,219 

6,575,521 

22,896,805 

k      . 

1.117,195 

14,647,363 

1,155,666 

15,536,174 

lano 

4,143,619 

4,479,782 

4,974,425 

2,924,458 

bo. 

,     2,201,578 

7.686,107 

2,119,600 

4,184,531 

zasta 

1,008,033 

1,474,752 

1,378,041 

2,533,347 

I     . 

935,649 

5,698,663 

838,371 

2,903,971 
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The  trade  of  Chile  was  divided  among  the  Icadiog  conntries  as  f oiler's 
in  1887  and  1888:  — 


ItuiMirtK  from 

Imports  from 

Exiiorts  to     1    Exportiito 

(1HS-) 

(1S8«) 
Pesos 

(1887) 

POT08 

(1888) 

Pesos 

Great  Britiiin 

20,403,584 

26.851,141 

44,977,972   56,898.407 

(lermany 

ll,6:n,891 

14,046,577 

5,071.232 

4,751,990 

France  , 

5,5(K>,949 

6,181.613 

3,312^23 

4,295,055 

United  States 

3,242.314 

3,133,173 

2.611,384 

2,070,694 

Peru 

2,«7(),548    ' 

4,346,497 

1,050.786 

2,071.304 

Argentine  Republic 

2,217,147 

682,557 

49,040 

23,600 

Brazil     . 

747.290    1 

680,546 

4,400 

115.862 

Italy       . 

509,664 

— 

415,558 

111,811 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Chile  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  in  each  of  the  live  years  from 
1 885  to  1889  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


I  -^  I  1885  188G 

;  — -I--—--  -— 

!  Exports    from  ' 

Chile    .         .  I  2,496,245     2,277,437 
I  Imports        of 
'     British    pro-  ' 
;     duce     .         .11,404,866      1,(;0S,395 


1887 

£ 

2,208,353 


1H88  I  18H9 

3,089,381  I  3,264,573 


1,980,978  :  2,204,510  .  2,93:^708  , 


The  staple  articles  of  export  from  Chile  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  cop- 
per and  nitre.  In  the  year  1889  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  copper 
to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  1,124,923Z.:  nitre,  1,066,047/. ;  wheat  and 
baHey,  329,149/. ;  silver  ore,  204,246/. ;  sugar,  of  the  value  of  52,433/. ;  che- 
mical products,  58,766/. ;  and  wool,  62,648/. 

The  principal  articles  of  British  produce  imported  into  Cliile  are  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  and  iron.  In  1889  the  total  imports  of  cotton 
fabrics  were  of  tlie  value  of  874,922/. ;  of  woollens,  382,636/.;  of  iron,  wrought 
and  unwrought,  568,588/. ;  coal,  &c.,  95,694/. ;  hardware,  52,000/. ;  ma- 
chinery, 205,413/. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Chile  consisted,  on  January  1,  181K),  of  153 
vessels  (of  100  tons  and  above),  of  102,391  tons,  of  which  29  were  steamcnf^ 
of  30,934  tons.  In  1889  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  including 
coasters,  11,109  vessels  of  9,723,998  tons,  and  cleared  11^86.  of  10,174,173 
tons ;  of  these  about  three-tenths  in  number  and  tonnage  were  British,  four^ 
tenths  Chilian,  and  two-tenths  of  other  nationalities.  There  are  English* 
German,  and  Frendi  lines  of  steamers  from  the  coasts  of  Chile  to  Europe, 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  English  and  Chilian  lines  to  Peru  luid 
Panama. 
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Commnnicatioiui. 

IS  the  first  State  in  South  America  in  the  construction  of  rail 
.890  the  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  was  1,700  Englisl 
lich  670  belonged  to  the  State.  The  cost  of  the  State  linea  tc 
1887  was  48.247,398  pesos. 

-office  in  1889  transmitted  17,606,056  letters  and  24,715,62£ 
printed  matter.  There  were  506  post-offices  open  in  1890. 
fth  of  telegraph  lines  was  reported,  at  the  beginning  of  1890,  at 
s,  of  which  8,000  belonged  to  the  State.  The  number  of  tele- 
s  at  the  same  date  was  411  (304  belonging  to  the  State) ;  the 
[irried  603,628  messages,  besides  those  of  the  private  lines. 


Money  and  Credit. 

iber  of  banks  of  issue  in  Chile  is  19.  Their  joint  capital  amounts 
7  pesos,  and  a  re8:)stered  issue  of  16,679.7^0  jjcsos.  There  are 
XT  of  land  Iwinks  which  isf>ue  serif)  payable  to  bearer  and  bearinji 
1  lend  uioi»<*y  secured  jis  a  first  charge  on  landed  property  and 
{  tixetl  peri<Kls.  In  1887  the  circulation  of  these  tanks  wa£ 
xjsos,  and  in  1888  it  was  75,837,500  pcsuti. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

ley,  weights,  and  measures  of  Chile  are : — 

Money. 
3r  Peso  - 100  Centaros^  nominally  equal  to  a  dolLor,  but  actually 
le  basis  of  the  5-franc  piece  »  3#.  4d. ;  actual  value  3«.  2d. 
ar  (condor),  five-dollar  (medio-condor,  or  doblon),  two-dollai 
id  one  dollar  (peso)  gold  pieces  are  coined,  but  the  currency  is 
i  silver  one.  There  are  also  half,  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth  part^ 
n  silver. 

Weights  and  Measures. 


(hincs 

.  s-       1014  ounce  avoirdupois 

Libra 

.   -       1014  1b. 

gtnntal     .        .        .        , 

-   101-44     „ 

Vara 

-       0-927  yard. 

Square  Vara 

■■       0-859  square  yard. 

ric  system  has  been  legally  established  in  Chile,  but  the  old 
I  measures  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent. 


Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  Sepresentatives. 

1.  Op  Chile  in  Great  Britain. 

id  Minuter.-  fienoT  Don  Carlos  Antunez. 
y.— Sefior  Don  Emilio  Orrego  Luco. 
rcneral  at  Landan.^Don  Martin  Drouiily. 
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There   are   Consular    representatives    at    Cardiff,    Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,    Leith,   Liverpool,    Newcastle,  Soutl 
Adelaide,   Auckland,  Cape   Town,    Hong    Kong,   Melbourne,    ] 
Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Beitaik  in  Chile. 

Minuter  and  CoruuU  General. — John  Gordon  Kennedy,  appoii 
L,  1888. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso 
2^ta,  Arica,  Iquique,  Punta  Arenas,  Talcahuano. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  ( 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Memorias  preseutandas  ol  Gongreeo  nocional  por  los  Ministros  de  Estado  en  \ 
nentos  de  Relacioncs  Exteriores,  Hacienda,  &c.    Santiago,  1890. 

Estadistica  comercial  de  la  Repilibliea  de  Chile.    8.  Valparaiso,  1889. 

Synopsis  estAdistica  y  geogr&flca  de  Chile  1888.    Santiago,  1889. 

Reports  on  Means  of  developing  British  Trade  in  Chile,  in  No.  34 ;  on  Nati^ 
tfanufactures,  in  No.  60 ;  on  Condition  of  British  Trade  in  Chile,  in  No.  61 ;  on  Ti 
laraiso,  in  Nos.  120  and  227  ;  of  Coquimbo,  in  No.  145,  of  'Diplomatic  and  Consoli 
L887. 

Reports  by  Mr.  Thomas  on  the  Agricultural  Condition  of  Chile,  in  Nos.  369  a 
foreign  Trade  of  Chile,  in  No.  385 ;  on  the  President's  Message,  in  No.  409,  of  *  Dip! 
:Jonsular  Reports,'  1888. 

Reports  on  the  Nitrate  Industry  of  Chile,  in  Nos.  122  and  142  of  '  Reports  on 
^eneiul  and  Commercial  Interests,'  and  on  the  Trade  of  Chile  in  No.  634  of  '  Dipl 
iJonsular  Reports,'  1889. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Chile  in  'Deutsches  Handds-Archiv,'  December  1890. 

Trade  of  Chile  with  Great  Britain,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  U 
lorn  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.*  Imp.  A 
890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Arana  (Diego  Barros),  La  guerre  du  Paciflque.  Paris,  1882 ;  and  Historia 
Jhile. 

Aita-Burvaga  (Francisco  S.),  Diccionario  geogrdfico  de  la  Repiliblica  de  (?hilc 
fork,  1867. 

Ball  (John),  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America.    London,  1887. 

Bafet  (H.  W.),  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Fonek  (Dr.  Fr.),  Chi'e  in  der  Gegenwart.    8.    Berlin,  1870. 

Gay  (Claudio),  Historia  general  de  Cliile. 

Guerre  entre  le  Chili,  le  P^rou  et  Bolivie  en  1879.    Paris,  1879. 

Inne*  (G.  Rose-),  The  Progress  and  Actual  Condition  of  Chile.    8.    London,  18? 

Maekenna  (Yicufla),  Obras  histbricas  sobreCliilc. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Chile  and  Peru,  1879-81.    London,  1883. 

PittU  (A.),  Geografia  fisica  de  la  Rep.  de  Chile.    8.    Paris,  1875. 

Rotales  (R.  P.  Diego  de),  Historia  general  del  Reyno  de  ChUe.  Z  vols.  8. 
877-78. 

Wappdus  (Prof.  J.  C),  Die  RepuUiken  von  SUd-Amerika,  geogrsphisch  nnd  sti 
I^Jttingen,  1866. 
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CHINA. 

(Chung  Kwoh,  *  The  Middle  Kingdom/) 

Seigning  Emperor. 

Smperor — Hwangti — of  China  ;  bom  1871  ;  the  son 
un,  seventh  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien-fung ;  si 
he  throne  by  proclamation,  at  the  death  of  Empei 
January  22,  1875. 

38ent  sovereign,  reigning  under  the  style  of  Kwangs 
b  Emperor  of  China  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  of  Ts*ir 
■threw  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming,  in  the  year  164 
ts  no  law  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne,  but 
ich  sovereign  to  appoint  his  successor  from  among  t 
f  his  family  of  a  younger  generation  than  his  ow 
mperor,  dying  suddenly  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  1 
)t  designate  a  successor,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
nts  directed  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  widow  of  t 
lien-fung,  predecessor  and  father  of  T*ung-chi,  in  co 
^rince  Ch'un,  that  the  infant  son  of  the  latter  was  ma 
al  occupant,  of  the  throne.     There  were  two  dowag 

concerned  in  the  arrangements — the  *  Eastern,'  t 
idow  of  Hien  F^ng,  and  the  *  Western,'  the  mother 
hi  Emperor.  The  *  Western '  still  lives,  and  has  late 
,  from  power.  Having  become  of  age  the  you: 
Lominally  assumed  government  in  March  1887.  T 
iid  not  assume  full  control  of  the  government  t 
1889,  when  the  Empress  Dowager  withdrew.     He  w 

February  26,  1889. 

Ooyemment. 

7S  of  the  Empire  are  laid  down  in  the  Ta-ts*ing-hw( 
oUected  Regulations  of  the  Ts4ng  dynasty,'  which  pi 
government  of  the  State  to  be  based  upon  the  govei 
le  family. 

)reme  direction  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  Chiin  C 
*rivy  Council,  or  Grand  Council.  The  administratiot 
supreme  direction  of  the  Nei-ko  or  Cabinet,  comprisi 
ers,  two  of  Manchu  and  two  of  Chinese  origin,  besic 
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two  assistants  from  the  Han-lin,  or  Great  College,  who  ha 
that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to  the  civil  and  religious  law 
Empire,  contained  in  the  Ta-ts*ing-hwei-tien  and  in  the 
books  of  Confucius,  These  members  are  denominated  *  \ 
shih/  or  Ministers  of  State.  Under  their  ordei-s  are  the  Ch 
seven  boards  of  government,  each  of  which  is  presided  o^ 
Manchu  and  a  Cliinese.  Formerly  there  were  only  Liu-p 
boards,  but  towards  the  end  of  1H85  the  seventh,  or  admirall 
(Hai-pu),  was  created  by  imperial  decree.  These  boards 
(1)  the  board  of  civil  appointments,  which  takes  cognis 
the  conduct  and  administration  of  all  civil  oflScers  ;  (2)  tl 
of  revenues,  regulating  all  financial  affairs  ]  (3)  the  board 
and  ceremonies,  which  enforces  the  laws  and  customs  to  be  o 
by  the  people ;  (4)  the  military  board  ;  (5)  the  board  oi 
works  ;  (6)  the  high  tribunal  of  criminal  jurisdiction  ; 
the  admiralty  board. 

Independent  of  the  Government,  and  theoretically  above  the 
administration,  is  the  Tn-ch*a-vnen,  or  board  of  public  censors.  It 
of  from  40  to  60  members,  under  two  presidentv*^,  the  one  of  Man 
the  other  of  Chinese  birth.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Empir 
members  of  this  board  are  privilefifwi  to  present  any  remonstranr 
sovereip^n.  One  censor  must  be  present  at  the  met^tings  of  eac 
Government  boards. 

Area  and  Populatioii. 

Hitherto  the  population  of  China,  it  is  believed,  hi 
much  over-estimated  ;  a  recent  estimate  of  the  popula 
China  Proper  will  be  found  below.  The  following  table 
statement  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  of  the  < 
Empire  according  to  the  latest  estimates  : — 


China  proper 
Dependencies : — 

Slanchuria 

Mongolia  . 

Tibet 

Jungaria   . 

East  Turkestan 

Total 


En^rl.  Ml.  niilcs 

i,2J)7/Jil» 

383,00 

302,310 

12,00 

1,2.SS,()(X) 

2,01 

(>5i,r>(X) 

0,00 

147,950 

GO 

431.800 

58 

4,i7y,r>59 


404.18 


The  territory  of  Corea  is  sometimes  added  to  this  total 

According  to  official  data  referring  to  1842  the  popula 

the  19  provinces  of  China  proper  was  413,000,000  ;  oth< 

mates  gave  350,000,000  ;  and  the  most  recent  unofficial  i 

tion  reduces  the  population  to  282,000,000.     In  the  fo 
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table  the  figures  with  an  *  are  from  Chinese  official  data  for  1882  ; 
those  with  a  f  have  the  population  of  1879  ;  Fukieu  is  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1844. 


Arm: 

Population 

ProTinces 

English  square 

Fopulation 

per 

miles 

square  mile 

Chilit       . 

58,949 

17,937,000 

304         ' 

Shantung  * 

65,104 

36,247,835 

667 

Shausi*  . 

56,268 

12,211,453 

221         ' 

Honan*   . 

63,104 

22,116,827 

340        j 

Eiangsu  * 

44.500 

20,905,171 

470         ! 

Npanhwei 

48,461 

20,596,288 

425         1 

Kiangsi  f 

72,176 

21,534,118 

340 

Chehkiang*      . 

:W,150 

11,588,692 

296         1 

Fukien  with  Formosa 

53,480 

25,790,556 

482 

Hnpeh*  . 

70.450 

33,365,005 

473         ' 

Hunan*  . 

74,320 

21,002,604 

282     : 

Shensit    - 

67,400 

8,432,193 

12(; 

Kansut    . 

'          86,608 

5,411,188 

62 

Szechnen  * 

'        166,800 

67,712,897 

406 

KwRTigtung      with 

( 

Hainan  ♦ 

[         79,456 

29,706,249 

377 

Kwan^i  t 

78,250 

6,151,327 

65 

Kweichow  f     . 

64,564 

7,669.181 

118         t 

Yunnan  t . 

107,969 

11,721,576 
382,978,840 

108        1 

Total 

1,297,999 

Aver.  234         j 

After  the  settlement  of  the  hostilities  with  France,  Formosa 
was  separated  from  Fukien  and  made  an  independent  (19th) 
province  under  a  governor. 

According  to  a  return  of  the  Imperial  Customs  authorities,  the 
total  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  open  ports  of  China 
was  7,905  at  the  end  of  1889.  Among  them  were  3,276  British 
subjects,  1,061  Americans,  794  Japanese,  696  Germans,  551 
Frenchmen,  and  348  Spaniards,  all  other  nationalities  being 
represented  by  very  few  members.  About  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  foreigners  resided  at  Shanghai 

Beligion. 

Three  religions  are  acknowlodgred  by  tho  Chinese  as  indigenous  and 
adopted,  viz.  Confucianism,  Buddhii>m,  and  Taoism. 

The  Emperor  is  considered  the  sole  high  priest  of  the  Empire,  and  can 
nlone.  with  his  immediate  representatives  and  ministers,  perform  the  great 
relifrioufl  ceremonies.  No  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the  Confucian  religion. 
The  Confucian  is  the  State  religion,  if  the  ro^jpect  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  teacher  can  be  called  religion  at  all.  But  distinct  and 
totally  separate  from  the  stated  periodic  observances  of  r^peet  offered  to 
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the  memoiy  of  Confucius  as  the  Holy  Man  of  old,  and  totally  unconnected 
therewith,  there  is  the  distinct  worship  of  Heaven  (t'ien),  in  which  the 
JSmperor,  as  the  '  sole  high  priest,'  worships  and  sacrifices  to  *  Heaven ' 
every  year  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  at  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  in 
Peking. 

With  the  exception  of  the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  which  is  every- 
where observed  throughout  the  Empire,  and  was  fully  commended  by  Con- 
fucius, Confucianism  has  little  outward  ceremonial.  The  study  and  con- 
templation and  attempted  performance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  ancients 
constitute  the  duties  of  a  Conf ucianist. 

Buddhism  and  Taoism  present  a  very  gorgeous  arid  elalwrate  ritual  in 
China,  Taoism— originally  a  pure  philosophy— having  Abjectly  copied 
Buddhist  ceremonial  on  the  arrival  of  Buddhism,  1,800  yeats  ago. 

Large  numbers  of  the  Chinese  in  Middle  and  Southerh  China  profess 
and  practise  all  three  religions.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are 
Buddhist.  There  are  prolmbly  about  30  million  Mahometans,  chiefly  in 
the  north-east  and  south-west.  Roman  Catholicism  has  long  had  a  footing 
in  China,  and  is  estimated  to  have  about  1,000,000  adherents,  with  25 
bishoprics  besides  those  of  Manchuria,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Corea.  CHher 
Christian  societies  have  stations  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  number 
of  Protestant  adherents  being  estimated  at  50,000. 

Most  of  the  aboriginal  hill-tribes  are  still  nature-worshippers,  and 
«thnically  are  distinct  from  the  prevailing  Mongoloid  population. 

Instmctloii, 

^Education  of  a  certain  type  is  very  general,  but  still  there  are  vast 
masses  of  adult  countrymen  in  China  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
There  is  a  special  literary  or  lettered  class  who  alone  know  the  literature 
of  their  country,  to  the  study  of  which  they  devote  their  lives.  Yearly  ex- 
aminations are  held  for  literary  degrees  and  honours,  which  are  necessary 
as  a  passport  to  the  public  service ;  and  in  1887,  for  the  first  time,  mathe- 
matics were  admitted  with  the  Chinese  classics  among  the  subjects  of  the 
examinations.  Recently,  Western  literature,  and  especially  works  of  science, 
have  been  introduced  in  translations,  and  schools  for  the  propagation  of 
Western  science  and  literature  are  continually  on  the  Increase.  The  prin- 
cipal educational  institution  for  this  purpose  is  the  •  Tung  W6n  Kwan,'  or 
College  of  Foreign  Knowledge,  at  Peking,  a  Government  institution,  where 
the  English,  French,  German,  and  Russian  languages,  and  mathematics, 
astronomy,  meteorology,  chemistry,  natural  history,  physiology,  anatomy, 
and  Western  literature  are  taught  by  European  and  American  professors, 
while  the  Chinese  education  of  the  pupils  is  entrusted  to  Chinese 
teachers.  There  are  besides  several  colleges  under  the  control  of  some  of 
the  numerous  Roman  CathoHc  and  Protestant  missionary  bodies  at  Shanghai ; 
and  a  number  of  smaller  or  elementary  schools  at  Shanghai  and  other  ports, 
where  the  English  language  and  lower  branches  of  Western  science  only 
form  the  subjects  of  study.  The  Chinese  Government  has  of  late  years 
established  naval  and  military  colleges  and  torpedo  schools  in  connection 
with  the  different  arsenals  at  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and  Foochow,  in  which 
foreign  instructors  are  engaged  to  teach  such  young  Chinese  as  intend  to 
make  their  career  in  the  army  or  navy  of  their  country  Western  modes  of 
warfare,  besides  Western  languages  and  literature.  Two  Chinese  news- 
papers have  for  several  years  flourished  at  Shanghai,  and  the  success  they 
have  achieved  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  others  at  some  of  the  other 
treaty  ports. 
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Finance. 

.mount  of  the  public  revenue  of  China  is  not  known.    According 

stimate  the  total  receipts  of  the   Government  in  recent   years 

25,000,000/.,  derived  from  taxes  on  land,  grain,  salt,  and  customs 

rhe  land  tax  in  the  north  does  not  exceed  3*.  per  acre  yearly, 

ighest  rate  in  the  south  is  13s, 

allowing  is  an  estimate  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Chinese 

mt:— 

Haikwan  taela 

,  portion  payable  in  silver 20,000,000 

ite 2,800,000 

J  and  levies 9,600,000 

customs  under  foreign  supervision  (including  Likin 

)ium) 23,200,000 

irtoms,  maritime  and  inland 6,000,000 

5vy  on  miscellaneous  goods  and  opium,  foreign  and 

e 11,000,000 

2,0CO,000 

Total  normal  revenue 79,600,000 

two  sources  resorted  to  in  times  of  necessity  are  sale  of  office  and 
itributions  among  the  wealthy ;  the  formerwas  abolished  by  imperial 
1878.  The  sale  of  brevet  rank  is,  however,  still  in  vogue. 
Bceipts  from  the  foreign  customs  alone  are  made  public.  They 
[  to  7,872,257  haikwan  taels,  or  2,361,677/.  (ex.  6«.),  in  1864,  and, 
increasing,  had  risen  to  14,085,672  haikwan  taels,  or  4,020,286/. 
5J</.),  in  1882,  to  14,472,766  haikwan  taels,  or  3,829,253/.  (ex. 
in  1885,  to  16,144,678  haikwan  taels,  or  3,794,057/.  (ex.  5i.  Oid),  in 
10,541,399  haikwan  taels  (including  4,645,842  taels  opium  Likin) 
69/.  (ex.  4«.  iOid.\  in  1887,  to  2^,167,892  haikwan  taels  (including 
taels,  opium  Likin),  or  5,442,011/.  (ex.  4*.  8g</.),  in  1888,  and  to 
I  haikwan  taels  (including  6,085,290  taels,  opium  Likin),  or 
I.  (ex.  4*.  Sid.),  in  1889. 

penditure  of  the  Government  is  mainly  for  the  army,  the  maint^n* 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  15,000,000/.  per  annum  on  the  average, 
had  no  foreign  debt  till  the  end  of  1874.  In  December  1874  the 
mt  contracted  a  loan  of  627,675/.,  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest, 
y  the  customs  revenue.  A  second  8  per  cent,  foreign  loan,  like- 
red  on  the  customs,  to  the  amount  of  1,604,276/.,  was  issued  in 
.  Two  silver  loans  have  since  been  contracted,  a  loan  of  1 ,505,000/. 
nd  loans  amounting  to  about  2,260,000/.  in  1886.  In  February 
an  of  250,000/.  was  arranged  in  Germany.  Various  small  silver 
lerally  for  local  viceroys,  have  also  been  doated  in  Shanghai  and 
■kg.    The  total  external  debt  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,000/. 

Defence. 

Army. 
rding  to  Chinese  official  statistics  the  army  is  composed 
rs  : — 
he  Eight  Banners,  including  Manchus,  Mongols,  and  the 

£  E 
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hinese  who  joined  the  invaders  under  the  Emperor  Shone 
D.  1644— total  323,800.  Of  these  100,000  are  8uppose< 
sviewed  by  the  Emperor  at  Peking  once  a  year.  The  nun 
iiards  in  the  Forbidden  City,  each  of  whom  holds  militarj 
given  as  717. 

2.  TJie  Titig  Pingy  or  National  Army,  having  6,459  < 
ad  650,000  privates.  The  pay  of  the  infantry  is  from  5^. 
month,  and  the  cavalry  receive  about  IZ.,  out  of  whicl 
lan  must  feed  his  horse,  and  replace  it  if  the  one  ori| 
applied  by  the  Government  is  not  forthcoming. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  very  reliable  information 
le  Chinese  army,  but  it  is  stated  that  great  improvement 
iken  place  since  the  last  occasion  upon  which  Chinese 
ere  opposed  to  Europeans.  Large  quantities  of  foreigr 
rms  have  been  purchased,  and  the  arsenals  in  China, 
)reign  supervision,  are  said  to  be  daily  turning  out  both 
ad  ammunition.  Captain  Norman,  in  his  book,  *Toi 
ivides  the  army  as  follows  : — 

I.  TJie  Active  Army,  comprising  : — 

1.  The  Army  of  Manchuria  ; 

2.  The  Army  of  the  Centre  ;  and 

3.  The  Army  of  Turkestan. 

II.  The  Territorial  Army. 

He  gives  the  number  of  the  Army  of  Manchuria  as  70,000  men,  < 
ito  two  army  corps,  the  head-quarters  of  the  one  being  at  Tsitsl 
eipital,  and  of  the  other  at  Moukden.  Many  of  these  troops  are 
^ith  the  Mauser  rifle,  and  possess  a  liberal  supply  of  Erupp  8  cen 
eld  cannon.  The  Army  of  the  Centre,  having  its  headquarters  at  ] 
n  important  town  to  the  N.W.  of  Peking,  is  numbered  at  50,000  men 
£  peace.  This  number,  however,  can  be  doubled  in  case  of  war.  T 
re  a  hardy  race,  and  are  armed  with  Remington  rifles.  The  I 
tirkestan  is  employed  in  keeping  order  in  the  extreme  western  ten 
ad  could  not,  in  all  probability,  be  moved  eastward  in  the  event 
ith  a  European  foe.  The  Territorial  Army,  or  *  Braves,*  is  a  kind  < 
lilitia,  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  strength  of  probably  600,000  me 
umbers  are  kept  down  in  time  of  peace  to  200,000.  The  Tartar 
f  the  north  are  mounted  on  undersized  but  sturdy  ponies.  The  sa 
f  their  horses,  and  their  wretched  equipment,  render  them  no  ms 
iuropean  cavalry.  Permanent  Manchu  garrisons  under  Manchu  offi 
itablished  in  a  few  of  the  great  cities  on  the  coast  and  along,  the  1 

jN"avy. 

China  has  lately  acquired  a  considerable  navy ;  the  ships  are  z 
bem  of  an  advanced  type.  The  fleet  is  divided  into  the  Noftl 
quadron,  the  Foochow  Squadron,  the  Shanghai  Flotilla,  and  the 
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he  North  Coast  Squadron  consists  of  4  barbette  sea-going 
s,  2  of  7,280  tons,  1  of  9,850  tons,  and  1  of  2,320  tons  ;  1  turret 
)  tons,  2  deck-protected  cruisers,  each  of  2,300  tons  ;  4  torpedo 
first-class  and  4  smaller  torpedo-boats,  and  11  gunboats,  from 
tons.  The  Foochow  Squadron  consists  of  9  cruisers  of  from 
W  tons ;  3  gunboats,  9  despatch  boats,  and  3  revenue  cruisers ; 
ai  Flotilla,  of  an  armoured  frigate,  2,630  tons,  a  gunboat,  6 
teries  (wood),  and  3  transports  ;  and  the  Canton  Flotilla,  of  13 


Prodnction  and  Industry. 

essentially  an  agricultural  country,  though  no  statistics  as  to 
ps  exist.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  millet  and  other  cereals 
lultivated  in  the  north,  and  rice  in  the  south.  Sugar  is  culti- 
rmosa  and  the  south  provinces.  Opium  has  become  a  crop  of 
mportance.  Tea  is  cultivated  exclusively  in  the  west  and  south, 
,  Hd-pei,  Hii-Nan,Chianf?-ksi,Cheh-Chiang,  An-hui,  Kuangtung, 
wan.  The  culture  of  silk  is  equally  important  with  that  of 
Dulberry  tree  grows  everywhere,  but  the  best  and  the  most 
rom  Kuangtung,  Sze-ch'wan,  and  Cheh-chiang. 
9  provinces  contain  coal,  and  China  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
1  countries  of  the  world.  The  coal  mines  at  Kai-p*ing,  Northern 
ir  foreign  supervision,  have  been  very  productive ;  at  Keeluug, 
and  at  Hankow,  coal  mines  have  also  been  worked.  There  are 
rable  stores  of  iron  and  copper  remaining  to  be  worked,  and  in 
lanese  mining  engineers  have  been  employed  to  teach  the  people 
y  modern  methods  to  copper  mining,  which  is  an  industry  of 
ity  in  that  province. 


Commerce. 

)mmercial  intercourse  of  China  is  mainly  with  the 
ingdom  and  the  British  colonies.  The  following  table 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  the  five  years 
Q  haikwan  taels  : — 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889^ 

•    • 

8R,200,ni8 
65,CKJ5,711 

87,479,323 
77,206,668 

102,2fi3,669 
85,8G0,208 

124,782.893 
92,401,067 

110,884,355 
96,947,832 

163  are  the  RCtiial  mark(?t  prices  of  the  floods  (imports  and  exports)  in  the  ports 
[or  the  purposes  of  comi»arisoii  it  is  the  value  of  the  imports  at  the  nioaieiit 
of  the  exports  at  tlie  momeut  of  shipping,  tliat  should  be  taken.  For  this 
the  imports  there  liave  to  be  d^tucted  the  costs  incurred  after  landing, 
cpenses  of  landing,  storing,  and  selling,  and  the  duty  paid  ;  and  to  the  exports 
te  added  the  importer's  commission,  the  expenses  of  packing,  storing,  and 
the  export  duty.  So  dealt  with,  the  value  of  the  imports  for  1889  comes  to 
wan  taels,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  to  111,093,703  haikwan  taelai,  the  value 
ro^nled  from  this  standpoint  beiug  15,000,000  haikwan  tools  in  excess  of  Ihac 
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During  1889  the    principal   countries   participated    in    the 
trade  of  China  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 
(value  in  haikwan 

Total  Traile 

^ 

(value  in  haik^-an 

(value  in  haiJrwaii 

toels) 

taels) 

taels) 

Great  Britain 

21,167,357 

15,656,907 

36,824,264 

Hong  Kong . 

63,371,081 

35,186,644 

98,557,725 

India    .... 

7,906,579 

1,089,965 

8,996,544 

United  States  of  America 

3,805,664 

7,084,121 

10,889,785 

Continent    of    Europe 

(without  Russia) 

2,205,988 

17,633,707 

19,739,695 

Japan  .... 

6,601,833 

6,469,030 

13,070,863 

Russia  (in  Europe  and 

Asia) 

766,170 

7,289,322 

8,055,492 

The  imports  from  Hong  Kong  come  originally  from,  and  the  exports*  to 
that  colony  are  further  carried  on  to,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
America,  Australia,  India,  the  Straits,  and  other  countries. 

The  figures  given  above  include  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  at 
the  treaty  ports  for  the  whole  year ;  and  also  the  like  statistic*  of  the  junk 
trade  of  Hong  Eong  and  Macao  with  the  south  of  China  (by  the  Kowloon 
and  Lappa  custom  houses). 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  are  as  follows  (1889)  : — 


Imports 


Opium 

Cotton  goods   . 
Raw  cotton 
Woollen  goods 
Metals 
Coal 

Oil,  kerosene   . 
Seaweed,  fishery  pro 
ducts,  &c.     . 


Haikwan  taels 


Exports 


Haikvantads 


30,444,869  I 
36,135,596 
1,213,349 
3,975,476 
6,728,394 
2,376,777 
2,875,490 

4,508,937 


1    Tea. 

28,267,314 

I   Silk,  raw  &  manuf  d 
'    Sugar 

36,401,967 

2,723,063 

Straw  braid     . 

2,033,775 

{   Hides,  cow  &bu£Ealo 

701,890 

1    Paper       . 

1,422,825 

Ij  Clothing  . 

'   China  ware  and  pot- 

1,709,591 

,1      tery      . 

638,428 

Of  the  tea  in  1889, 603,738  piculs  (each  133^  lbs.)  went  to  Great  Britan, 
636,494  piculs  to  Russia,  296,148  piculs  to  the  United  States,  130,405  piculs 
to  Hong  Kong,  139,623  piculs  to  Australia,  out  of  a  total  of  1,807,208  piculs. 
The  total  export  of  tea  has  been  as  follows  to  foreign  countries  in  1879-89, 
in  piculs  :— 1879,  1,987,463;  1885,2,128,751;  1886,  2,217,295;  1887, 
2,153,037;  1888,2,167,552;  1889,1,807,308. 

China  has  besides  an  extensive  coasting  trade,  largely  carried  on  by 
British  and  other  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  vessels,  both  junks  and  foreign- 
built  vessels.  A  considerable  fleet  of  steamers  belonging  to  a  Chinese 
company  is  engaged  in  this,  and  occasionally  participates  in  the  foreign 
trade. 

Great  Britain  has,  in  virtue  of  various  treaties  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  right  of  access  to  twenty-three  ports  of  the  Empire.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  these  twenty-three  ports,  known  as  treaty  ports,  with  the  name 
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in  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  value  of  their  dii 

ports  and  exports  for  1889  : — 

Ports 

ProTinccs 

Population 

Imports 

Exports 

Halkwan  taels 

Haikwan  ta< 

mg  . 

ShSngking 

60,000 

234,261 

99,44 

ChihU 

950,000 

1,484,550 

4,032,4€ 

Shantung 

29,000 

1,340,522 

417,36 

ng  • 

Szechuan 

— 

— 

— 

Hupeh 

34,000 

— 

— 

»» 

775,000 

6,045 

5,676.65 

Kiangsi 

53,000 

1,995 

10,86 

Anhwei 

74,000 

9,865 

— 

Eiangsu 

150,000 

— 

— 

er    . 

„ 

135,000 

33,625 

— 

„ 

355,000 

69,172,250 

41,617,98 

Chehkiang 

250,000 

128,853 

— 

r 

»» 

80,000 

5,006 

— 

Fukien 

630,000 

3,099,729 

5,565,36 

Taiwan    (For- 

mosa)   . 

100,000 

1,443,564 

84,15 

>» 

70,000 

— 

— 

»» 

. 

135,000 

— 

— 

„ 

100,000 

1,141,628 

735,72 

Fukien 

96,000 

6,129,688 

4,077,11 

Kwangtung 

32,000 

6,982,253 

1,801,80 

»f 

1,600,000 

10,968,445 

16,416,60 

)W    . 

»» 

40,000 

1,029,211 

232,67 

„ 

25,000 

3,306,254 

395,55 

Lpril  1887  the  customs  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong  Kong  a 
7e  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the  foreign  custot 
imports  12,894,763  haikwan  tiiels,  exports  14,194,598  haikw 
Lappa  imports  3,775,336  haikwan  taels  and  exports  1,541,1 
lels.  The  same  service  has  also  been  charged  with  the  coUecti 
called  Likin  (inland)  tax  on  foreign  opium  imported,  which 
jsult  in  a  considerable  increase  of  the  foreign  maritime  custoi 

rt.  of  Nanking,  which  the  Chinese  Government  consented  to  thn 
treaty  made  with  France  in  1858,  in  which  England  participat 
*  most  favoured  nation  *  clause,  had  not  been  opened  at  the  e 

iue  of  the  total  exports  from  China  to  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
)orts  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  into  Ch: 
:  Hong  Kong  and  Macao),  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  ye; 
to  1889,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


1 


1887 


1888 


I 


Great  Britain 
Britinh  pro<lu;;t 


£ 
8.614,069 
6,1«7,28« 


€ 

8.0»<».33H 
5,'24'J,0i6 


£ 

6.667.043 
6,243,002 


£ 
6,4fi7,673 
6,203,690 


£ 

6,11 5,J 
5,038,f 


ports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  made  up 
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the  amount  of  more  than  two-thirds,  of  tea.  During  the  five  ; 
1885  to  1889,  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  exports  of  tea  froE 
the  United  Kingdom  were  as  follows :— 


Year 

Quantities 

Value 

lbs. 

£ 

1885 

131,234,354 

6,044,871 

1886 

135,960,209 

6,960,224 

1887 

110,506,951 

4,261,471 

1888 

98,097,843 

4,016.626 

1889 

82,718,606 

328,001 

Besides  tea,  the  only  other  important  article  of  export  from 
Great  Britain  is  raw  silk,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  954,72*' 
to  760,629/.  in  1886,  to  899,975/.  in  1887,  to  928,225Z.  in  1888,  to 
in  1889.  Manufactured  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  the  former  of 
of  3,638,162/.,  and  the  latter  of  526,000/.,  in  the  year  1889,  cons 
bulk  of  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  the  Chinese  Empire, 
of  the  goods  passing  in  transit  through  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  on  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  ar 
ministration  of  the  lights  on  the  coast  of  China  arc  under  the  ma 
of  the  Imperial  Customs  Department,  tlie  head  of  which  is  a 
(British),  under  whom  is  a  large  staff  of  European,  American,  an 
subordinates,  the  department  being  organised  somewhat  simila 
English  Civil  Service.    It  has  an  agency  in  London. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

During  the  year  1889,  29,145  vessels,  of  23,517,884  tons  (24, 
steamers  of  22,684,132  tons),  entered  and  cleared  Chinese  port*. 
15,763,  of  14,903,750  tons,  were  British  ;  9,427,  of  6,020,526  tons 
2,656,  of  1,582,648  tons,  German ;  628,  of  441,667  tons,  Japanes 
76,077  tons,  American ;  179,  of  269,002  tons,  French. 

Intemal  Commnnications. 

China  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  numerous  roads,  and,  th( 
are  paved  or  metalled,  and  all  are  badly  kept,  a  vast  internal  trade 
on  partly  over  them,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  numerous  canals  and 
rivers.  A  first  attempt  to  introduce  railways  into  the  country  wa 
the  construction, "without  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  China, 
line  from  Shanghai  to  Woosung,  twelve  miles  in  length.  It  was  < 
traflSc  June  3, 1876,  but  closed  again  in  1877,  and  taken  up  after  ha 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  A  small  railway  was  constm 
the  K'ai-p*ing  mines  for  conveyance  of  coal  to  Hok  ou, situated  on  tl 
a  river  ten  miles  north  of  the  reiho,and  was  subsequently  extendi 
water  on  the  Petang.  A  continuation  has  been  completed  froi 
ria  Taku,  to  Tientsin ;  the  two  lines  making  a  length  of  about 
An  imperial  decree  was  issued  at  the  end  of  1888  ordering  the  ex 
this  line  from  Tientsin  along  the  Peiho  to  Tungchow,  within  a 
of  Peking,  but  this  was  subsequently  rescinded.  In  the  summc 
the  Emperor  ordered  the  construction  of  a  line  across  the  nort 
China  from  Peking  to  Hankow  on  the  Yangtze  River,  and  comn 
task  to  the  two  Viceroys  of  the  provinces  through  which  the 
railway  is  to  run,  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Chang  Chih-tung,  the  lati 
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I  transferred  to  Hankow  from  the  Viceroyalty  of  Canton  for  t 
Jut  up  to  the  present  moment  no  decided  steps  have  been  tak 
i  the  scheme.  The  imperial  Chinese  telegraphs  are  being  rapic 
1  over  the  Empire.  There  is  a  line  between  Peking  and  Tients 
connects  the  capital  with  the  principal  places  in  Manchuria 
sian  frontier  on  the  Amour  and  the  Ussuii ;  while  Newchwai 
uighai,  Yangchow,  Soochow,  all  th^  seven  treaty  ports  on  t 
mton  Fatshan,  Woochow,  Lnngcbow,  and  all  the  principal  citi 
)ire  are  now  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  capit 
►m  Canton  westerly  has  penetrated  to  Yunnan-f  u,  the  capital 
►vince,  and  beyond  it  to  Manwyne,  near  the  borders  of  Burmi 
also  in  communication  with  Foochow,  Amoy,  Kashing,  Sha 
po,  &c.  Lines  have  been  constructed  between  Foochow  a: 
I  between  Taku,  Port  Arthur,  and  Soul,  the  capital  of  Core 
B  along  the  Yangtze  Valley  has  been  extended  to  Chungking 
•o\dnce.  By  an  arrangement  recently  made  with  the  Russii 
.uthorities  the  Chinese  and  Siberian  lines  in  the  Amour  Vail 
joined,  so  that  there  will  be  direct  overland  communicati 
king  and  Europe. 

tal  work  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on,  under  the  Minister  of  Wj 
f  post-carts  and  runners.  In  the  eighteen  provinces  are  8,0 
post-carts,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  ter 
2,040  offices  for  runners.  There  are  also  numerous  priva 
iers,  and  during  the  winter  a  service  between  the  office  of  t 
stoms  in  Peking  and  the  outports. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

ney,  weights,  and  measures  in  ordinary  use  at  the  treaty  po: 
intercourse  with  foreigners  are  as  follows : — 

Money. 
e  official  coinage  of  China  is  the  copper  cash,  of  which  abc 
=  1  haikwan   tael,  and  about  22  =  1  penny.     Large  paymei 
y  weight  of  silver  bullion,  the  standard  being  the  Liaiig  or  ta 
m  (or  customs)  tael,  being  one  tael  weight  of  pure  silver,  ^ 
89  to  \s.  83(/.,  or  4'23  haikwan  tael  to  a  pound  sterling, 
mperial  decree,  issued  during  1890,  the  silver  dollar  coined 
mton  mint  is  made  current  all  over  the  Empire.     It  is  of  t 
as  the  Mexican  and  United  States  silver  dollars,  and  as  t 
ilver  yen.     Foreign  coins  are  looked  upon  but  as  bullion,  a 
en  by  weight,  except  at  the  treaty  ports. 
Weight. 

=  1  Hu. 

=  1  Hao. 

=  1  Xi  (nominal  cash). 

=  1  Ptm  (Candaren). 

« 1  Tuicn  (Mace). 

=  1  Liang  (Tael)  =  1 J  oz.  avoirdupois  by  treaty. 

=  1  A'iw(Cattv)=:lilbs. 

=  1  raw(Picul)  =  133ilbs.        „  „ 

X^APACITY. 
.   *■!  Sheng, 
Wf7 .         .   as  1  Ton  (holding  from  6|  to  10  Kin  of  rice  and  m 
suring  from  1*13  to  1*63  gallon).     Commodit 
even  liquids,  such  as  oil,  spirits,  &c.,  are  0( 
monly  bought  and  sold  by  weiglvt. 
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Length. 
10  Fu7i   .        .  « 1  Tsv7i  (inch). 

10  Tsun  .        .  « 1  Chill  (foot)  =  14*1  English  inches  by  treal 
10  Chill  .        .   «!  C/tantj  ^2  iaXhoms 
I  Li       .        .   —approximately  U  cables. 

In  the  tariff  settled  by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China, 
of  14^  English  inches  has  been  adopted  as  the  legal  standar 
standards  of  weight  and  length  vary  all  over  the  Empire,  the  < 
example,  ranging  from  9  to  16  English  inches,  and  the  Chemg  (  = 
in  proportion  ;  but  at  the  treaty  ports  the  use  of  the  foreign  treaty  i 
of  Chih  and  Chang  is  becoming  common. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  China  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister, — Hsueh  Fu-ch*eng. 

jEnglish  Secretary. — Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  K.C.M.G. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  China. 

Envoy y  Minister ^  and  Chief  Superintendent  of  British  Trade. — 
Walsham,  Bart.    Appointed  Nov.  24,  1885. 

Secretary. — W.  N.  Beauclerk. 

There  are  British  Consular  representatives  at  Peking,  Amoy, 
Chef 00,  Chinkiang,  Chung-king,  Foo-chow,  Hankow,  Ichang,  B 
Kiung-chow,  Newchwang,  Ningioo,Pakhoi,  Shanghai  (C.G.),  Swatow 
Tamsui,  Tien-tsin,  Wenchow,  Wuhu. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concermng  { 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Catalogrne  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Collection  at  the  Austro-Hungarian  Univer 
-Won.    Slianghai,  1873. 

Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Collection  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.    Shanghai,  1878. 

Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Collection  at  the  London  Fisheries  Exhibition.  Shai 
And  the  International  Health  Exhibition.    London,  1884. 

Customs  Gazette,  Shanghai ;  published  quarterly. 

Reports  and  Statistics  relating  to  Opiimi  in  Cliina.    Shanghai,  1881. 

Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in  China.  Part  I.  Abstracts  of  Trade  &i 
Eerenue  Statistics.    Part  IL  Statistics  of  each  Port.    Shanghai,  published  yearly. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  State  of  Aflfairs  in  China.    London,  1885. 

Report  on  the  Culture,  Production,  and  Manufacture  of  Silk  in  China.    Shangl 

Tea,  1888.    Shanghai,  1889.    4. 

Tariff  Returns :  a  set  of  tables  3ho\\ing  the  bearing  of  the  Chinese  Custom 
1858  on  the  Trade  of  1885.    Shanghai,  1889.    4.    2  vols. 

Silk  :  Statistics,  1879-88.    Shanghai,  1889.    4. 

Opium :  Historical  Note,  or  the  Poppy  in  China.    Shanghai,  1889.    4. 

List  of  Chinese  Medicines.    Shanghai,  1889.    4. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Presented  fc 
of  Commons.    4.  London,  1871. 

Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  Trade  of 
Yangtsze  River.    Present«i  to  Parliament.    FoL    London,  1870. 

Commercial  Reports  from  H.M.  Consuls  in  China  for  1889.    8.    London,  1889. 

Report  bv  Mr.  Arthur  Nicolson,  British  Secreterv  of  Legation,  on  the  Opinx 
China,  dated  Peking,  February  26, 1878,  in  •  Reports  by  H.M.'8  Secretaries  of  Ei 
Legation.'    Part  HI.    1878.    8.    London,  1878. 

Report  by  Mr.  Hosie  of  a  Journey  through  the  Provinces  of  Ssn-Ch'oan,  Ytt 
Kuei  Chou,  1883.    London,  1884 :  and  through  Central  Ssu-Ch'uan  in  1884.    Lone 

Report  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Hopkins  on  the  Island  of  Formosa.    London,  1885. 

Report  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Pulford  on  a  Journey  in  Manchuria,  China.    No.  2.    Lond 

Report  by  Mr.  Bourne  of  a  Journey  in  South-Western  China.    London,  1888. 

Trade  of 'Great  Britain  with  China,  in  •Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  1 
Ungdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possesaioni  in  the  year  1888.' 
London,  1889.  ^  , 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Anderton  (John),  Mandalav  to  Momein  :  a  Narrative  of  the  two  Expeditions  to 
Western  China  of  1868  and  1875  with  Colonels  £.  B.  Sladeo  and  Horace  Browne.  8. 
London,  1876. 

Baber  (E.  Colbome),  Travels  and  Researches  in  Western  China  :  in  Supplementary  Papers 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societv.    Loudon,  1883. 

Battian  (Fr.  A.),  Die  Vblker  des  Setlichen  Asiens.    6  vols.    &    Jena,  1866-71. 

Bouiger  (Demetrius),  History  of  China.    3  vols.    London,  188J-84. 

Carni  (L.  de).  Voyage  en  Indo-Chine  et  dans  Tempire  chiuois.  Paris,  1872.  English  ver- 
sion, London,  1878. 

China,  Population  of.  Discussion  of  Data  in  Behm  and  Wagner's  *  Bevolkerung  der  Erde,* 
FiJ.    Gotha,1882. 

China  Review.    Hong  Kong. 

China  Recorder.    Shanghai. 

Chinese  Army,  the.    In  BlaeJttcood's  Magatine.    May  1884, 

CoUjiihoun  ( A.  R.),  Across  Chrj'se :  from  Canton  to  Mandalay.    3  vols.    London,  1883. 

David  ( Abb^  A.),  Journal  de  mon  troisi^me  voyage  d'exploration  dans  Tempire  chinois.  2 
vols.     18.    Pa^i^l876. 

DavU  (Sir  John  P.),  Description  of  China  and  its  Inhabitants.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1857. 

DolUtle  (— ),  Social  Ufe  of  the  CWnese.    London,  1887. 

Douglas  (Prof.  R.  K.),  Cliina.    London,  1887. 

Dudgeon  (Dr.  J.),  Historical  Skrtoh  of  the  Ecclesiastical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions of  Rusda  with  Cliina.    8.    Peking,  1872. 

Edkins  (Joseph,  D.D.),  ReliRiou  in  China,  containing  an  Account  of  the  three  Religions  of 
the  Chinese.    8.    London,  1877. 

Exntr  (A.  H.),  Die  Einnahmorinollcn  und  der  Credit  Chinas.    Berlin,  1887. 

GUI  (Captain),  The  River  of  Golden  Sand.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Graf  (Yen.  John  Henn'),  Cliina  :  a  History  of  the  Laws,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the 
People.    2  vols,    a    Lon«lon,  1877. 

Hue  (L'Abb*  E.  R.),  L'emplre  chinois.    2  voK    8.    4th  cA.    Paris,  1862. 

Jajnet  (H.  E.  M.),  The  Long  White  Mountain,  or  a  Journey  in  Manchuria.    London,  1888. 

Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Shanghai. 

Journal  of  the  Pekin  Oriental  Society.    Pekin. 

Ketme  (Prof.  A.  H.),  and  Temf^le  (Sir  R.),  Asia.    London,  1882. 

KreUner  (G.),  Im  fernen  Osten.    Vienna,  1881. 

Little  (A.),  Through  the  Yangtse  Gorges,  or  Trade  and  Travel  in  Western  China.  London, 
1888. 

Lo<h  (Hv.  Brougham),  A  Personal  Narrative  of  Occurrences  during  Lord  Elgin's  Second 
Embassy  to  China  in  1860.    8.    London.  1870. 

Mftfert  (W.  F.),  The  Chinese  Government.  New  edition  by  G.  M.  H.  Playfair.  Shanghai, 
1886 

MedhurU  (W.  H.),  The  Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay.    8.    London,  1872. 

Neoere  Nachrichten  Uber  die  Ctiiuesische  Armee.  *  Internationale  Revue  tiberdle  gesamm- 
ten  Armeen  und  Flotten.*    Mai  1888.    Cassel. 

Onhom  (Capt.  Sherard),  Past  and  Futiu-e  of  British  Relations  in  China.    8.    London,  1860. 

Pallu  (Lieut.  Leopold),  Relation  de  I'expidition  de  Chine  en  1860,  rWigee  d'apr^s  les  docu- 
ments ofilciels.    4.     Paris,  1864. 

Platfair  (G.  M.  H.),  Cities  and  Towns  of  China.    Hong  Kong,  1879. 

Reclui  (Elis^),  Nouvellc  g<k)graphie  universelle.    Tome  VII.    Paris,  1882. 

Revenue  of  China,  the.    Hong  Kong,  1 886. 

Richthofen  (Feni.  Preiherr  von),  China:  Ergebnissc  cijrener  Reisen  und darauf  gegrUndeter 
Studien.    Vols.  L,  H.,  and  IV.,  and  Atlas.    4.    Berlin,  1877-85, 

Richthofen  (Ferd.  Preiherr  von).  Letters  on  the  Provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Nganhwd :  and 
on  Nanking  and  Chinkiang.    4.    Shanghai,  1871. 

Roeher  (E.),  La  province  chinolse  de  YUnnan.    Paris,  1880. 

Ross  (Rev.  J.),  The  Manchus ;  or  the  Reigning  Dynasty  of  China,  their  Rise  and  Progress. 
London,  1880. 

Sacharoff  (J.),  Historische  Uebersicht  der  Bevblkcrungsrerhiiltnisse  Chinas,  in  Arbeiten 
der  K.  Russ.  Gesandtschaft  zu  Pekin,  Uber  China.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1858. 

Seherter  (Dr.  K.  von),  Die  wlrthschafUichen  Zustande  im  SUden  und  Osten  Asien's.  8. 
Stuttgart,  1871. 

JSimon  (Conmil  E.),  L'agriculture  de  la  Chine.    Paris,  1872. 

Simon  (E.),  China :  Religious,  Political,  and  SociaL    London,  1887. 

Sladen  (Major  E.  B.),  Official  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  explore  the  Trade  Routes  t« 
CMna  viA  Bhamo.    8.    Calcutta,  1870. 

Temple  (Sir  R.),  Population  Statistics  of  CThina,  in  Journal  of  the  Statist.  Soc.,  voL  48, 
1885,  p.  1. 

Williams  (Dr.  8.  Wells),  The  Middle  Kingdom  :  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Government, 
4(C.,of  the  Chinese  Empire.    Newed.    2  vols.    London,  1883. 

WHliamson  (Rev.  A.),  Journeys  in  North  China,  Manchuria,  and  Eastern  Mongolia.  With 
some  Account  of  (?orea.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1870. 

Wilson  (J.  H.),  Travels  and  Investigations  in  the  Middle  Kingdom^  ^^^^  1888. 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La.  RepiJblica  db  Colombia.) 

ConstitutioxL  and  Oovernment. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in 
1819,  and  was  officially  constituted  December  27,  1819.  This 
vast  Republic  split  up  into  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  Republic 
of  New  Granada,  February  29, 1832.  The  Constitution  of  April  1, 
1858,  changed  the  Republic  into  a  confederation  of  eight  States, 
under  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina.  On  September  20, 
1861,  the  conyention  of  Bogota  brought  out  the  confederation 
under  the  new  name  of  United  States  of  New  Granada,  vnth 
nine  States,  On  May  8,  1863,  an  improved  Constitution  was 
formed,  and  the  States  reverted  to  the  old  name  Colombia — 
United  States  of  Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1885  brought 
about  another  change,  and  the  National  Council  of  Bogota,  com- 
posed of  three  delegates  from  each  State,  promulgated  the  Consti- 
tution of  August  4,  1886.  The  sovereignty  of  the  nine  States  was 
abolished,  and  they  became  simple  departments,  their  presidents, 
elected  by  ballot,  being  reduced  to  governors  under  the  direct 
nomination  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  whose  term  of  office 
has  been  prolonged  from  two  to  six  years,  and  of  course  the  name 
was  changed  ;  the  country  is  now  known  as  Republic  of  Colombia* 

The  legislative  power  rests  with  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate,  numbering  27 
members,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  nine  departments,  each 
deputing  three  senators ;  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  numbering  66 
(subject  to  change)  members,  is  elected  by  universal  suffrajfe,  each  depart- 
ment forming  a  constituency  and  returning  one  member  for  50,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  President  of  Colombia  exercises  his  executive  functions  through 
seven  ministers,  or  secretaries,  responsible  to  Congress.  Congress  elects 
three  substitutes,  one  of  whom  fills  the  presidency  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
during  a  president's  term  of  office. 

Prendent  of  the  Hepublic. — fc>e&or  Dr.  Don  Rafael  Nvft€z ;  assumed  oflBce 
June  4,  1887. 

The  departments  have  retained  some  of  the  prerof^atives  of  their  old 
sovereignty,  such  ajs  the  entire  management  of  their  finances,  &c. ;  each  is 
presided  over  by  a  governor. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  to  embrace  504,773  English  square 
miles,  of  which  330,750  square  miles  are  north  of  the  equator,  and  the 
remainder  south  of  the  equator.    According  to  a  census  taken  in  1870,  the 
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population  at  that  date  was  2,961,323,  and  an  official  estimate  of  1881  gives 
it  as  follows : — 


Area: 

Dennity 

• 

Department 

EngUsh 

Fopulfttion 

per  square 

Capital 

FopnlotioD 

square  miles 

mile 
21 

Antioqoia .     . 

22,31G 

470,000 

Medellin  .    . 

'40,000 

Bolivar     .    . 

21,345 

280.000 

13 

Cartagena     . 

9,000 

Boyac^      .    . 

33,351 

702,000 

21 

Tunja  .    .    . 

6,000 

Caaca  .     .    . 

257,462 

621,000 

2-4 

Popayan   .    . 

9,000 

Cnndinamarca 

79,810 

669,000 

7 

Bogota      .     . 

100,000 

Magdalena    . 

24,440 

90,000 

3-7 

Santa  Maita . 

3,000 

31,571 

285,000 

9 

Panama    .    . 

30.000 

Santander     . 

16,409 

655,600 

35 

Socorro     .    . 

16,000 

Tolima      .    . 
Total.     . 

18,069 

.306,000 

17 

Ibaguu .    .    . 

10,000 

504.773 

3,878,600 

9-9 

This  includes  220,000  uncivilised  Indians,  and  the  population,  80,000,  of  the 
extensive  territories  attached  to  each  State.  There  were  1,434,129  males 
and  1,517,194  females  in  1870. 

The  capital,  Bogota,  lies  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  four  principal 
commercial  towns  are: — Medellin,  45,000,  in  the  department  of  Antioquia, 
an  important  mining  region  of  the  couDtry  ;  Bananquilla,  on  a  cafion  of 
the  river  Magdalena,  and  connected  by  railway  (20  miles)  with  a  seaport, 
20,000  inhabitants — nearly  aU  tlie  commerce  of  the  country  passes  through 
it ;  Bucaramanga,  12,000  inhabitants ;  and  Cticuta,  10,000,  both  in  the  de- 
partment of  Santander,  and  both  large  coffee  centres. 

Eeligicn  and  Education. 

The  religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholicism,  other  forms  of  religion 
being  permitted,  so  long  as  their  exercise  is  *  not  Contrary  to  Christian 
morals  nor  to  the  law.'  There  are  two  universities,  and  numerous  colleges 
and  special  technical  schools  in  the  Republic.  In  1889  there  were  14 
normal  schools  with  393  students,  and  1,734  primary  schools  with  92,794 
pupils.     Primary  education  is  gratuitous  but  not  compulsory. 

Finance. 

The  following  are  the  official  estimates  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  biennial  years  indicated  : — 


- 

1889-90 

1890-01 

1891-93 

Pesos 
20,361,100 
23,911,616 

Revenue    . 
Expenditure 

Pews 
18,173,700 
23,852,806 

PesoB 
19,540,700 
24,513,232 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties.  Accord- 
ing to  official  statement  the  internal  debt  amounts  to  29,605,551 
pesos,  of  which  5,037,310  is  consolidated,  24,568,241  pesos  float- 
ing ;  becddea  7,500,000  pesos  due  frcmi  the  last  wan  and  another 
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in  September  1889)  11,932,780  pesos,  Government  paper 
r  within  67,220  dollars  of  the  maximum  allowed  by  law. 
The  external  debt  with  ten  years'  accrued  interest  a 
1890)  to  2,878,203^.,  mostly  due  to  British  creditors, 
lations  for  a  settlement  of  the  external  debt  have  been 
TCSs  for  some  time,  but  are  not  yet  (December  1890)  cor 


Defence. 

The  strength  of  the  national  army  is  determined  by  Act  of  i 
ELch  year.  The  peace  footing  is  6,600.  In  case  of  war,  the  Execi 
Mse  the  army  to  the  strength  which  circumstances  may  require. 

Production. 

Gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments.  From  Antioquia  ah 
alued  at  40,000^.  is  exported  annually.  Tolima  is  rich  in  silvi 
stimated  that  gold  to  the  value  of  125  millions  sterling  and  silve 
alue  of  7  millions  have  been  exported  since  the  sixt^eenth  century 

Only  a  small  section  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation.  It  is 
0  be  rich  in  minerals.  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  of  no  prese 
rom  want  of  means  of  communication  and  transport.  Agricultu 
ackward  condition.  Coffee  is  most  largely  cultivated.  In  th( 
istricts  European  cattle  and  horses  flourish.  According  to  tl 
fficia^  returns  there  were  (1883)  949,072  cattle  in  the  country, 
orses,  41,520  mules,  13,090  asses,  58,280  additional  horses,  mules,  i 
eported  together,  41,696  sheep,  610,147  goats,  and  343,542  pigs. 

Commeroe. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Colombia  for  the  last  tlu 
Las  been  as  follows :  — 


- 

1887 

1888 

18 

Imports 
Exports 

8,592,689 
13,963,227 

Pesos 
10,642,630 
16,618,183 

Vcf 
11,777 
16.19S 

The  principal  imports  are  food-stuffs  and  textiles,  and  the  chie 
,re  coffee,  cinchona  (the  export  of  which  has  rapidly  declined),  ea 
orn,  silver  ore,  cacao,  cotton  dye-stuffs,  live  animals,  tobacco, 
mports  of  1889  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  4,684,873  pesos ; 
,411,585  pesos;  the  United  States,  1,230,476  pesos;  Germany, 
lesos.  Of  the  exports  in  1889,  4,547,628  pesos  went  to  Great 
,950,531  pesos  to  the  United  States  ;  1,410,683  pesos  to  Germany; 
tesos  to  France.  The  value  of  the  coffee  exported  in  1889  was  ; 
•esos;  hides  1,188,911 ;  gold  in  bars  and  powder  2,460,718;  miner 
inds  4,464,750  pesos  ;  tobacco  798,029  pesos. 

Far  more  important  than  the  direct  commerce  is  the  trans 
)assing  through  the  two  ports  of  Panama  and  of  Colon,  or  At 
vhich,  united  by  railway,  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific 
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In  1889  the  through  traffic  was  192,845  ton?,  showing  a  falling  off  of  2,564 
tons  as  compared  with  the  traffic  of  1888,  due  to  decrease  in  the  New  York 
trade.  The  traflSc  from  the  Pacific  is  about  two-thirds  of  that  from  the 
Atlantic. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  exports  sent  from 
Colombia  to  Great  Britein,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  home  produce 
entered  into  Colombia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of 
the  five  rears  from  1885  to  1881/:— 

I  ^    i  "'         "1  I  I  ^~| 

—  1885  1886       >        1887        1         1888  1889 


£ 
372,445  245,290 

1,126,441     I     1,157,296 


I  £         I         £  £ 

Exporte  to  Great  Britain    !     S37.140     !    295,086  266,002 

Imports  of  British  proluce!     660,124     1    939,509  1,165,832 

Of  the  exports  from  Colombia  to  Great  Britain  tlie  most  important 
articles  in  1889  were  silver  ore,  of  the  value  of  HO,  108/.;  cinchona,  of  the 
▼alue  of  4,104Z.  (53,982^.  in  1886);  coffee,  of  the  value  of  99,68U.; 
caoutchouc,  11,518^.  At  the  head  of  the  articles  of  British  home  produce 
imported  into  Colombia  in  1889  were  manufactured  cotton  goods,  of  the 
value  of  724,080/.  The  other  principal  articles  imported  from  Great 
Britain  in  1889  were  linen  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  6-1 ,958/.;  woollens^ 
of  the  value  of  86,867/.;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of 
51,453/. ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  29,494/. 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

In  1889  894  vessels  of  798,762  tons  entered  the  ports  of  Colombia,  of 
which  583  of  768,908  tons  weie  steamers ;  351  steamers  and  10  sailing 
vessels  were  British,  the  total  tonnage  of  British  vessels  being  418,260.  In 
1889,  230  vessels  of  296,709  tons  (127  British  of  156,165  tons)  entered  the 
port  of  Cartagena. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  Colombia  in  1890  was  218  miles.  Three 
railways  are  complete  and  in  working  order,  and  five  others  are  partly  con- 
structed and  in  use.  The  roads  of  Colombia  are  simple  mule  tracks,  but 
the  Government  is  employing  soldiers  to  improve  the  main  roads.  Thirty- 
two  regular  steamers  visit  Colombian  ports  every  month ;  of  these  15  are 
English,  9  American,  4  German,  3  French,  and  1  Spanish. 

The  Post  Office  of  Colombia  carried  1,063,504  letters  and  post-cards, 
411,988  samples,  printed  matter,  &c.,  15,813  registered  letters  and  packets 
in  the  year  1888. 

There  were  2,800  miles  of  telegraph  in  1888,  and  200  miles  more  in 
course  of  construction. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  a  company  was  formed 
in  1881  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
mainly  following  the  line  of  the  railway.  The  capital  received  up  to  June 
30, 1886,  amounted  to  772,545,412  francs ;  and  it  was  expected  that  before 
the  undertaking  was  completed  this  would  have  to  be  nearly  doubled.  It 
was  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  of  600  million  francs  in  December  1888  ;  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  sum  was  taken  up.  It  was  sought  to  form  a  new 
company,  but  without  success,  so  that  the  company  was  compelled  to  go 
into  liquidation  and  suspend  payment  and  all  operations  on  the  canal  (from 
Mavch  16,  1889).  Provisional  administrators  were  appointed  by  the  Civil 
TilMunal  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  The  total  length  of  the  canal 
willjbe  46  miles. 
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Money  and  Credit 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coinage  issued  from  the  mints  c 
and  Medellin  (the  only  ones  now  open),  from  March  1886  to  Septem 
has  been :— Gold  (0-666  fine)  117,884  pesos;  silver  (0-835  fine) 
silver  (0500  fine)  3,364,407  ;  total  4,209,140  pesos.  The  whole  a 
money  now  (September  1889)  current  in  the  country  is  report 
lows  : — National  Bank  notes,  11,932,780  pesos;  notes  of  banks  f 
Government  is  responsible,  729,526  pesos  ;  private  and  joint-stock  bj 
3,356,000;  nickel  coinage,  3,120,000  ;  silver  and  gold  coins  (0*835  s 
fine) ;  locked  up  in  banks,  3,055,000 ;  silver  and  gold  coin  (mos 
0-500  fine),  in  general  circulation,  2,839,474  ;  total,  25,000,000  pes< 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Colombia,  and  the  Brit 
yalents,  are : — 

Money. 

The  Peso^  or  dollar,  of  10  reals  =  5  francs  =  3*.  id,  actual  price  ; 
value,  is.  The  peso  or  dollar  of  10  reals  is  the  legal  tender,  alth( 
country  people  and  retail  trade  generally  adopt  the  old  dollar  of  8 
is  usually  meant  unless  peso  f  uerte  or  peso  de  lei  is  stipulated.  Its 
value  is  4*.,  or  6  fr.,  but  owing  to  the  new  coinage  law  reducing 
ness  from  836  to  500  decimas,  the  Colombian  dollar  is  really  wo 
above  2«.,  or  half  its  former  value,  except,  of  course,  at  Panama  < 
where  paper  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  There  the  sol  or  Peruvi; 
is  the  legal  tender. 

Coined  money : — 

Mckel—li  c,  2J  c,  5  c,  common  in  every-day  use,  and  oi 
premium  of  5  to  lo  per  cent. 

Sillier. — I  r.,  1  r.,  2  r.,  not  coined  at  present.  \ 

All  the  foreign  coins  have  long  since  disappeared,  anci^  any  th 
are  bought  up  at  the  ports  at  90  to  100  per  cent,  premium,  v 

Weights  and  Measubbb.  \ 

The  metric  system  was  introduced  into  the  Republic  in  1^57, 
only  weights  and  measures  recognised  by  the  Government  are  f-h< 
austom-house  business  the  kilogramme,  equal  to  2,205  pounds  airo 
is  the  standard.  In  ordinary  commerce  the  arroba,  of  25  pounds  Sb 
12i  kilos ;  the  quintal,  of  100  pounds  Spanish,  or  50  kilos ;  and  the  ) 
250  pounds  Spanish,  or  125  kilos,  are  generally  used.  The  Colomb; 
is  equal  to  1*102  pound  avoirdupois.  As  regards  measures  of  lei 
Colombian  vara,  or  80  cm.,  is  used  for  retailing  purposes,  alth< 
English  yard  is  mostly  employed,  but  in  liquid  measure  the  Frenc 
the  legal  standard. 

Diplomatic  and  Commercial  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Colombia  in  Great  Bbitain. 
JSnvay  and  Mimster, — Dr.  Felipe  Angulo. 
Seeretary. — Dr.  Daniel  Reyes. 

2.  Of  Gbrat  Bbitain  in  Coloiibia. 
MiM$Urand  CoHiul-Oeneral--W,  J.  Dickson. 
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and  other  Books  of  Eeference  conceming  Colombia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

1  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangires  sur  lea  mines  d'or  eb  d'argent  de  la  R^imb- 

bie.    Bogot4,1886. 

canal  interoc^anique.    Paris,  1888. 

histdrioa,  geogriphica  y  politica  de  la  Bepiiblioa  de  Colombia.    Bogoti,  1887. 

I  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  (August  7,  1886).    Bogota. 

aL    Bogota,  1890. 

Uinistro  de  Fomento— del  Ministro  de  Gucrra ;  del  Ministro  de  Instraocioa 

tro  de  Relacunes  Exteriores ;  Ministro  de  Gobierno ;  Ministro  dd  Tesoro ;  del 

u:lenda.    BogotA,  1889. 

[r.  Scruggs,  TT.S.  Minister  at  Bogota,  on  Colombia  and  its  People,  in  'Reports 

tates  Consuls,*  Nos.  30, 31,  and  33, 1883.    Washington,  1883. 

lie  National  Mining  Code,  in  No.  103  of  *  Reports  on  Subjects  of  Genenl  and 

terest'    London,  1888. 

le  Agricultural  Condition  of  Colombia,  in  No.  446  of  *■  Diplomatic  and  Consn< 

85. 

le  Trade  of  Colombia,  for  1888,  in  Nos.  456  and  626,  and  on  the  Trade  of  Carta- 

6,  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports*    1889, 

he  trade  of  Colombia  in  *  Deutsches  Handels  ArchiT,'  Dec.  1890. 

lombia  with  Great  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 

Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.*  Imp.  4.   London, 

2.  Non-Officl^l  Publications. 

.),  Central  and  South  America.    New  edition.    London,  1883. 

.  de),  Les  mines  d'or  et  d'arg^t  de  la  Colombia    Extrait  du  Bull,  de  la  Sqc. 

,phie  d'Anvers.    Antwerp,  1888. 

r.),  Anales  diplom&ticos  de  Colombia.    BogotA,  1878. 

Lrticles  in  *  ^port  *  for  April  1 886.    Berlin. 

iocionario  geogriflco  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1879. 

P.),  Nouvelle-Grenade,  apen^  g^n^ral  sur  la  Colombie.    Geneve,  1887. 

.),  Colombia;  its  Present  State  in  respect  of  CUmate,  Soil,  &c.    8.    Philadelphia 

P.),  Four  Years  among  Spanish  Americans.    13.    New  York,  1867. 

nty  Months  in  the  Andes.    New  York. 

Rdse  nach  Oentralamerika.    3  vols.    8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

3«neral),  Compendio  de  geografia,  general,  politica,  Hsica  y  special  de  los 

I  de  Colombia.    8.    London,  1866. 

B.),  Les  Etats-Unis  de  Colombie.    Paris,  1883. 

le),  Geografia  general,  fisica  y  politica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia. 

New  Granada  :  its  Internal  Resources.    8.    Ix)ndon,  1863. 

and),  Panama  et  Daricn.    Paris,  1881. 

r.  C),  The  Panama  Canal.    London,  1886. 

),  Ensayo  sobre  las  revoluciones  poUticas  y  la  oondioion  de  las  repAblicas 

6.    Paris,  1861. 

L  A.),  Goajira  Peninsula.    Proceedings  of  Royal  Geog^phical  Society,  Decem- 

d.  A.),  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta.    Proceedings  of  Ro>'al  Geographical 

,),  Notes  on  the  Central  Proyinces  of  Colombia.    Proceedings  of  Royal  Geo- 
ty  for  1883.    London,  1883. 
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CONGO  PEEE  STATE. 

The  Congo  Free  State  was  constituted  and  defined  by  the  Gene 
the  International  Congo  Conference,  signed  at  Berlin  Februarj 
by  which  it  was  declared  neutral  and  free  to  the  trade  of  all  n 
conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  basin  of  the  Biver  Congo.  T 
reserved  to  themselves,  until  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty  years,  t 
deciding  if  freedom  of  entry  shall  be  maintained  or  not.  But 
national  Conference,  which  met  at  Brussels  in  1890,  authorised  th 
ment  of  the  Free  State  to  levy  certain  duties  on  imports.  The  C 
State  was  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the 
individually;  but  by  will  dated  August  2,  1889,  ihe  King  bequ 
Belgium  all  his  sovereign  rights  in  the  State.  On  July  31, 
territories  of  the  State  were  declared  inalienable,  and  a  Con^ 
July  3,  1890,  between  Belijrium  and  the  Free  State,  reserved  to  t 
the  right  of  annexing  the  latter  after  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Governor-  General. — 

The  Central  Government  at  Brussels  consists  of  the  King  c 
g^ans,  and  three  heads  of  departments,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice 
and  the  Interior.  There  is  a  local  Gt)vemment,  consisting  of  the 
General,  Vice-Governor-General,  State  Inspector,  General  Secreti 
tor  of  Justice,  Director  of  Finance,  and  Commander  of  the  Forces 
of  Government  is  at  Boraa. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  the  Free  State  were  defined  by  c 
between  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo  and  German 
ber  8,  1884;  Great  Britain,  December  16,  1884;  the  Netherlanc 
ber  27,  1884  ;  France,  February  5,  1885;  and  Portugal,  Februarj 
The  State  includes  a  small  section  on  the  north  baii  of  the  rive 
mouth  to  Manyanga ;  French  territory  intervening  between  this  k 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mobangi,  whence  the  State  extends  nort 
4°  N.  lat.,  eastwards  to  30°  E.  long.,  southwards  to  Lake  I 
(12°  S.),  westwards  to  24°  E.,  northwards  to  6°  S.,  then  westwai 
S.  bank  at  Nokki.  By  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  the  area  of  the  Fre< 
estimated  at  1,056,200  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  27,000, 
capital  is  at  Boma,  on  the  Lower  river. 

The  Congo  is  navigable  for  450  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Vivi.  A 
for  over  200  miles,  are  numerous  rapids,  w^hich  render  the  river  ur 
as  far  as  Stanley  Pool  (Leopoldville).  Above  this  there  are  about  1 
of  navigable  water,  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  while  several  of 
tributaries  are  navigable  over  a  considerable  extent  of  their  o 
1888  a  survey,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  250  b 
was  completed  between  Vivi  and  Leopoldville  at  an  average  di 
30  miles  S.  of  the  river. 

The  budget  of  expenditure  of  the  Free  State  is  estimated  at  fo 
francs ;  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a  subsidy  granted  by  the  Ki 
Belg^ians, 

The  principal  articles  for  export  are  stated  to  be  palm-oil,  rub 
orchiUa  weed,  gum  copal,  ground  nuts,  cam- wood.    The  chief  in 
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IS,  powder,  spirits,  tobacco.  In  1888  the  general  exports  were 
392,348  francs  ;  in  1889  at  8,572,619  francs  ;  the  exports  of  the 
proper  in  1888  were  valued  at  2,609,300  francs,  and  in  1889  at 
ancs.  The  chief  articles  exported  (in  the  general  commerco^ 
ere  coffee,  1,169,475  francs  ;  ivory,  2,628,340  francs  ;  nuts, 
)  francs;  palm-oil,  981,971-56  francs;  rubber,  2,136,654  francs; 
(13  francs ;  wax,  65,144,10  francs. 

,  944  vessels  of  208,246  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  State, 
he  governor  are  a  large  number  of  white  subordinates,  chiefs  of 
rbich  extend  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  and  other  officials.  There 
administrative  divisions  or  provinces — Banana,  Boma,  Matadi, 
Stanley  Pool,  Kassai,  Equator,  Ubanji,  Stanley  Falls,  Aruwimi- 
Lualaba.  A  new  station,  the  Eastern  Quango  has  been  formed, 
its  are  the  subject  of  conference  between  the  Congo  Free 
Portugal  (Jan.  1891).  The  following  are  the  principal  stations 
-Banana,  Boma,  Matadi,  Lukunga,  LeopoldviUe,  Equator,  Ban- 
\j  Falls,  and  Lualaba. 

an  armed  force  of  3,000  native  Africans,  divided  into  8  com- 
Qmanded  by  white  officers,   10  captains  and  26  lieutenants. 

camps  of  instruction.  There  are  five  vessels  in  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Congo,  besides  a  flotilla  of  sailing  and  row  boats.  There 
r  steamer  service  with  Europe,  and  the  State  is  included  in 
mion. 

)ok8  of  Seference  concerning  the  Congo  State. 

1.  Official. 

Sciel  tie  TEtat  Indepcndant  du  Codko. 

I  between  Her  Majesty  and  tlie  King  of  the  Belgians  in  the  name  of  the 

Association  of  the  Congo.    London,  1886. 

[ence   with  Her   Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Berlin  respecting  West  African 

London,  1885. 

nd  General  Act  of  the  West  African  Conference.    London,  1885. 

2.  Unofficial. 

G.),  Le  Congo  Beige.    Brussels,  1888. 

IV.  W.  H.),  Life  on  the  Congo.    Lon<lon,  1887. 

C),  Sur  le  Haut-Congo.    Paris,  1888. 

),  Le  Congo.    Brussels,  1889. 

fuatre  ann^es  an  Congo.    Brussels,  1889. 

aent  Gdographique.    Brussels,  1889. 

'sche  (Dr.),  Kongoland.    Jena,  1887. 

:s  of  the  Roj-al  Geographical  Societv,  1886-90. 

the  Congo  Countrv,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  'rtsdel,  in  *  Reports  of  Consuls  of  the  United 

54  and  65.    Washington,  1885. 

,  M.),  The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State    3  vols.    London,  1881. 

.  M.),  Through  the  Dark  Continent.    S  vols.    Loudon,  1878. 

.),  Au  Congo  et  au  Kassai.    Brussels,  1888. 

',  Etude  sur  la  legislature  de  I'Etat  Ind^pendant  du  Congo. - 

,  Five  Years  with  the  Congo  Cannibals.    Loudon,  1890. 

L.  J.),  Le  Congo.    Brussels,  1885. 

(H.),  Im  Innem  Alrikas.    Berlin,  1888. 
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COBEA. 

(Ch'ao-hsien,  oe  Kaolb.) 

Ooyemment 

The  reigning  monarch,  named  Li-Hi  in  Chinese,  sacceeded  King 
Shoal  Shing  1864,  and  is  the  twenty-ninth  in  succession  since 
the  founding  of  the  present  dynasty  in  1392.  His  only  son  is 
17  years  of  age.  The  Monarchy  is  hereditary  and  of  an  absolute 
type,  modelled  on  that  of  China,  as  is  also  the  penal  code.  There 
is  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  There  is  a  standing  army  of  about 
2,000  men,  armed  principally  with  breechloading  rifles,  constitu- 
ting a  royal  guard  and  police  force  for  the  city  of  Seoul.  Besides 
which  there  is  a  numerous  military  class,  of  ancient  origin,  whose 
members,  uniformed  after  a  peculiar  foshion,  and  armed,  upon 
occasion,  with  matchlocks  or  spears,  are  attached  as  retainers  to 
the  various  official  establishments  throughout  the  land. 

Since  the  seventeenth  century  Corea  has  acknowledged  the  suzerainty 
of  China  by  sending  an  annual  embassy,  and  announcing  the  succession  of 
a  new  sovereign,  and  the  dependent  relation  is  plainly  recognised  and 
clearly  stated  in  the  Chinese-Corean  Frontier  Trade  Regulations.  The 
influence  of  China  is  paramount  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  important  step  in 
the  relations  of  Corea  with  other  countries  is  taken  without  China's  con- 
sent. The  government  is  carried  on  through  the  Ministers  of  the  Net  Wu 
Fu,  or  Home  Office.  There  are  besides  six  Departments  of  Ceremonies, 
War,  Civil  AflEairs,  Justice,  Public  Works,  and  Finance,  and  a  Foreign 
Office.  The  revenue  is  principally  paid  in  grain,  and  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  harvests.  There  are  besides  the  proceeds  of  the  ginseng: 
monopoly,  of  gold-mining  privileges,  of  various  irregular  and  ill'^efined 
taxation,  and  the  customs  revenue.  The  last-named  amounted  in  1888  to 
267,214  dollars,  and  in  1889  to  280,000  dollars. 

A  military  school,  under  the  charge  of  two  ex-army  officers  of  the 
United  Btates,  has  recently  been  established  by  the  (Government.  There 
are  about  7,000  troops. 

Area  and  PopulatioiL 

Estimated  area,  82,000  square  miles ;  population  estimated  at  from 
8,000,000  to  16,000,000.  Becent  statistics  give  2,856,267  families,  and 
10,528,937  inhabitants— 5,312,323  males  and  5,216,614  females.  The 
capital,  Seoul,  has  about  250,000  inhabitants.  Besides  Japanese  (Japanese, 
6,655  in  1890)  and  Chinese  (1,057  in  1890),  there  were  about  150  foreign 
residents  in  Corea  in  1890,  mainly  German  (32),  American  (48),  British  (21), 
French  (28).  The  language  of  the  people  is  intermediate  between  Mongolo- 
Tartar  and  Japanese,  and  an  alphabetical  system  of  writing  is  usc^  to 
some  extent ;  but  in  all  official  writing,  and  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
upper  classes,  the  Chinese  characters  are  used  exclusively. 
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Eeligioiu 

orship  of  ancestors  is  observed  with  as  mach  punctiliousness  as 
but,  aside  from  this,  religion  holds  a  low  place  in  the  kingdom, 
emples  nor  priests  are  allowed  in  the  city  of  Seoul ;  but  in  the 
md  especisdly  in  the  many  hills  which  cover  the  length  and 
3f  the  land,  are '  numerous  monasteries  of  the  Buddhists  and 
Confucianism  is  held  in  highest  esteem  by  the  upper  classes, 
)wledge  of  the  classics  of  China  is  the  all-important  aim  of  the 
berati  and  aspirants  for  official  station.  There  are  about  15,000 
and  300  Protestants. 


Commerce. 

6  Corea  concluded  a  treaty  with  Japan ;  in  1882  China  (Trade 

tier  Regulations)  and  the  United  States;  in  1883  Germany  and 

tain;  in  1884  Italy  and  Russia;  and  in  1886  France.    An  over- 

le  Convention  has  been  concluded  with  Russia,  whose  frontier 

ed  from  that  of  Corea  by  the  Tamen  River. 

se  treaties  Corea  was  treated  with  as  an  independent  State.    By 

these  treaties  the  three  ports  of  Jenchuan,  Fusan,  and  Yuensan 

:o  foreign  commerce. 

>tal  value  of  the  trade  at  the  three  ports  has  been  as  follows  : — 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

. 

Dollars 

1,651,502 

388,023 

Dollars 

2,474,186 

604,225 

Dollars 
2,816,441 
804,996 

Dollars 

3,046,443 

867,058 

Dollara 
3,377,816 
1,233,841 

mports  in  1889  were  cotton  goods,  chiefly  grey  shirtings  and 
^alue  1,680,541  dollars;  metals,  value  633,986  dollars;  woollen 
lue  33,891  dollars;  miscellaneous  piece  goods,  4,377  dollars; 
1,126,021  dollars.  Beiins,  cowhides,  and  ginseng  formed  the 
les  of  export.  Cowhides  were  exported  to  the  value  of  222,409 
)eans,  645,429  dollars ;  rice,  77,57«  dollars ;  fish,  78,993  dollars, 
iticipated  that  the  value  of  the  trade  for  1890  will  be  about 
it  for  1889. 

:rade  statistics  refer  only  to  the  three  open  ports,  at  \fhich  a 
jrvice  has  been  established  conducted  by  foreigners  detached 
Chinese  customs  service.  Government  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
product  ginseng,  which  is  farmed  out  to  a  company  and  exported 
o  China  to  the  value  of  about  40,000/.  annually.  The  principal 
)f  Corea  is  Japan,  which  exported  2,284,628  dollars  worth  to 
889,  and  imported  from  Corea  1,122,276  dollars  worth.  The 
was  divided  between  Russia  and  China,  though,  as  a  fact,  Man- 
ods  are  largely  imported  through  Japan.  Gold  is  found  in  con- 
[uantities  in  the  country,  but  is  not  well  worked  ;  in  1888  it  was 
to  the  value  of  982,091    dollars,  not  included  in  the  hbove 
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The  number  of  vessels  entering  from  foreign  coaaties  in 
!24  (mostly  junks)  of  244,210  tons.  The  shipping  is  ne 
panese  hands ;  no  British  vessels  called  at  any  of  the  port 
lile  20  German  vessels  of  8,229  tons  entered. 

Shipping. 

Tons 
Steamers        ....    214,725 
Sailing  vessels       .        .        .      16,451 
Junks 14,034 

Transport  in  the  interior  is  by  horses  and  oxen.  A  telegrap 
)m  Seoul  north  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  connecting  with  t 
jntsin,  and  another  line  runs  south  to  Fusan,  connecting  with 
Japan. 

Much  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  there  is  a  gre 
cultivated  land.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  millet,  beans 
lile  coal  is  found  in  several  parts. 

British  Consul  General  at  Seoul. — Walter  C,  Hillier  (Acti 

Books  of  Beference  concerning  Corea. 

Ajinual  Reports  and  Returns  on  the  Trade  in  Foreign  Vessels.  Shanghai,  18 
Caries  (W.  R.),  Life  in  Corea.    London,  1888. 

Daliet,  Histolre  de  r6gli8e  de  Cor6e.  Paris,  1874.  [This  work  contains  mi 
>rmation  concerning  the  political  and  social  life,  geography,  and  language  o 

history  and  progress  of  the  introduction  of  Roman  Catholicism  into  C 
^reas  from  1784  to  1866.] 

Diotionnaire  Corten-Fran^ais,  par  les  missionaires  de  Cor6e  de  la  Soci^td 
ang^res  de  Paris.  Yokohama,  1880.  Orammaire  Cor6enne  (by  the  same). 
L    [These  two  books  contain  much  useful  information  concerning  Corea. 

language,  geography  (natural   and  political),  administration,  system  of 
isures,  time  measurement,  royal  genealogy,  dtc.] 
OrH^  (W.  E.),  Corea  :  the  tfermit  Nation.    London,  1882. 
Hall  (J.  C),  A  Visit  to  Corea  in  1882,  in  Proceedings  of  Royal  (Geographical 
Lowell  (Perceval),  ChosSn,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.     A  Sketch  of  Koi 
B. 

Oppert  (Ernst),  Corea  :  a  Forbidden  Land. 

Eteport  for  the  Year  1889  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Corea,  in  *Di 
Lsular  Reports.'    Loudon,  1890. 

Reports  by  Vice-Consul  Carles  on  Journeys  in  Ck)rea.    London,  1885. 
Rou  (Rev.  J.),  History  of  Corea.    Paisley,  n.d. 
390tt  (James),  A  Corean  Manual    Shanghai,  1887. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

(Rbpi^blica  de  Gosta  Rica.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

rablic  of  Costa  Rica,  an  independent  State  since  the  year  1821, 
ning  part  from  1824  to  1839  of  the  Confederation  of  Central 
,  is  governed  nnder  a  Constitution  first  promulgated  in  1859,  but 
very  frequently  since  that  date.  Practically  there  was  no  con- 
between  1870  and  1882.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
•  of  Representatives — one  representative  to  every  10,000  inhabit- 
iosen  in  electoral  assemblies,  the  members  of  which  are  returned 
iffrage  of  all  who  are  able  to  live  *  respectably.*  There  were  537 
in  1889,  and  26  deputies.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  are  elected 
arm  of  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  The  executive 
J  is  in  the  hands  of  a  president,  elected,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
J,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

dent  cf  the  Republic,— Zos^  Joaquin  Rodriguez  was  popularly 
President  on  May  8, 1890. 

idministration  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  four  ministeri 
the  Interior ;  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and  Worship ;  of  Com- 
id  Finance ;  and  of  War  and  Marine. 

Area  and  Population. 

irea  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  20,000  English  square  miles. 
I  was  taken  in  November  1883,  and  the  official  results  show  the 
3n  to  number  182,073—89,789  males  and  92,284  females— besides 
ional  18,207  estimated  or  unenumerated,  and  3,500  aborigines — 
total  of  203,780.  In  1889  the  population  was  estimated  at  209,644 ; 
re  1,228  marriages,  9,151  births  (19*7  per  cent,  illegitimate),  and 
aths,  giving  a  surplus  of  3,913.  In  the  same  year  6,330  persons 
and  3,706  left  Costa  Rica.    The  population  of  European  descent, 

them  pure  Spanish  blood,  dwdl  mostly  around  the  capital,  the 
an  Jos6  (population  18,000),  and  in  the  towns  of  Alajuela,  Cartago, 

Guanacaste,  Puntarenas,  and  Limon. 

Instruction. 

ation  is  compulsory  and  free.  In  1890  there  were  300  primary 
vith  15,000  pupils,  besides  90  private  schools  with  2,500  pupils, 
the  number  of  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  was  274246. 
adget  for  1889-90,  360,000  dollars  were  devoted  to  education. 
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'Justicet 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Sapreme  Court  of  Justice,  two  App^l 
Courts,  and  the  Court  of  Cassation.  There  are  also  subordinate  courts  in 
the  separate  provinces,  and  local  justices  throughout  the  Republic. 

Pinance. 

The  revenue  for  the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1890,  was,  in  pesos : 
1885-86,  2,387,21)0;  1886-87,  2,435,189;  1887-S8,  3,094,163;  1888-89, 
3,687,594  ;  1889-90,  5,078,166.  The  expenditure  for  1888-«9  was,  in  pesos, 
8,989,998 ;  for  1889-90,  6,924,915  pesos.  In  1889-90  the  largest  items  of 
expenditure  were:  Debt,  2,046,647;  war  and  nations^  defence,  549,112; 
public  instruction,  44^,877;  public  works,  980,517 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  consisted  of  a  six  per  cent,  loan 
of  the  nominal  amount  of  1,000,000/.,  contracted  in  England  inl871,  and, 
a  7  per  cent,  loan,  of  the  nominal  amount  of  2,400,000Z.-*^is8ued  at  82 — 
oontraoted>  in  1B72.  Th^  amount  outstanding  in  January  1887  vas 
2,691,300Z.,  and  the  accumulated  interest  amounted  to  2,119,5122.  This, 
debt  has  been  converted  into  a  total  ainoant  of  2,000,000/.  sterling  at 
&  per  cent,  from  January  l,  1888,  and  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Costa 
Rfca  Railway  CompaTiy.  The  total  debt,  external  and  internal,  in  1890 
amounted  to  17,712,338  pesos  (iacluding  820,245  pesoff  paper  money.)        <  : 

To  facilitate  agricultural  operations  and  immigration,  a  conoession  baa 
been  granted  for  an  agricultiiTal  bank  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000/.  The 
bank  will  not  only  make  advances  on  the  security  of  lands  and  produce, 
but  will  bring  out  colonists  and  settle  them  on  laiids  which  will  be  ceded 
to  the  company. 

Defence. 

Costa  Rica  has  an  army  of  600  men,  and  on  a  war  footing  can  oemmand 
31,824  militia,  as  every  male  between  18  and  60  is  bound  to  serve. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

Almost  anything  can  be  grown  in  Costa  Rica,  but  in  1889  the  principal 
agricultural  products  were  coffee  and  bananas.  Maize,  rice,  wheat,  pota- 
toes, are  commonly  cultivated.  In  1888  the  {Agricultural  produce  was  valued 
at  16,523,014  pesos.  Gold  and  silver  mines  are  worked ;  the  value  of  the 
produce  in  1888  being  37,496  pesos.  In  1889  the  live  stock  consisted  of 
292,808  cattle,  69,742  horses,  and  2,382  sheep,  valued  at,  in  all,  5,429,231 
pesos. 

The  following  is  the  value  in  pesos  of  the  imports  and  exports  for 
1886-89:— 

1885  1886  1887  1888  1889 

Imports      .     3,660,931     3,637,661     5,601,226    6,201,922    6,306,408 
Exports       .    3,296,608    3,226,807    6,236,563    5,713,792    6,966,371 

The  imports  in  1889  included  railway  materials  to  the  value  of  425,802 
pesos. 

The  most  important  export  is  coffee,  the  quantity  exported  in  the  year 
1889  amounting  to  12,756  tons,  valued  at  6,186,656  pesos.  The  other  im- 
portant exports  are  bananas,  569,020  pesos;  hides,  66,823  pesos;  skins, 
16,217  pesos;  cocoanuts,  13,434  pesos;  cocoa,  12,386  pesos;  mother-of-pearl, 
10,002  pesos;  mora  wood,  11,152  pesos;  cedar,  10,046  pesos;  also  coined 
money  55,167  pesos.    Of  the  coffee  exported,  7,664  tons,  value  3,633,799 
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pesos,  went  to  England,  and  4,780  tons,  valued  at  2,339,020,  went  to  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1889  was 
1,862,280 pesos;  from  the  United  States,  1,780,166 pesos;  Germany,  1,229,340 
pesos ;  and  exports  to  Great  Britain,  3,647,427  pesos;  United  States,3,035,288 
pesos;  Germany,  201,079  pesos.  Coffee  fluctuates  so  much  in  yield  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  other  cultures,  as  bananas,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, &c. 

l%e  commercial  intercourse  of  Costa  Rica  is  largely  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  it  is  not  reported  on  in  the  *  Annual  Statement'  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  throws  the  statistics  of  the  Republic,  together 
with  .other  States,  under  the  general  heading  of  *  Central  America.'  (For 
the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  thus  g^ven  see  GuatkmaIiA.) 

Shipping  and  CommimioatioiLs, 

In  1888  there  entered  the  ports  of  Costa  Rica  303  vessels.  In  1889 
the  number  of  vessels  was  309,  of  367,052  tons  (136  British  of  149,062 
tons). 

In  1890  Costa  Rica  had  railways  of  a  total  length  of  180  miles  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  San  Jos6»  and  between  Limon  and  Reventazon ;  a  fur- 
ther extension  to  Cartago,  51  miles,  is  nearly  completed  (Dec.  1890). 

In  1887-88  (March  31),  2,633,809  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  circulated 
through  the  post-offices. 

There  are  (1889)  telegraph  lines  of  a  total  length  of  600  English  miles, 
with  31  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  messages  in  1887-88  was  112,689, 
the  receipts  being  31,176  pesos. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Costa  Rica,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are — 

Money. 

The  Dollar,  of  100  Centavas:  normal  value,  4«. ;  approximate  value, 
3*.  Id.     6  dol.  50  c.  =  If.  (1888). 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metric  system  is  now  in  use  ;  the  following  are  the  old  weights  and 
measures : — 

The  Libra        ....     =1-014  lb.  avoirdupois. 
„    Quintal    ....     =101-40  lbs. 
„    Arroba      ....     =25-35  „ 

„    Fanega     .        .        .        •     =  li  imperial  bushel. 

The  old  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  in  general  use,  out  the 
introduction  of  the  French  metric  system  is  contemplated. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Op  Costa  Rica  in  Gbeat  Bbitain. 

JiUiiseer. — Manuel  M.  Peralta. 
Consul- General. — John  A.  Le  Lacheur. 

2.  Of  Gbeat  Britain  in  Costa  Rica. 

Minister  and  Consul-  (General. — Audley  C.Gosling,  resident  at  Guatemala* 
Consul. — Cecil  Sharpe. 
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tistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  conceniing  Cc 

1.  Official  Publications. 

.nilisrio  estadistico  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Costa  Rica.  Afio  de  1889.  San  Josd, 
bIto  (J.  B.),  Repi!iblica  de  Costa  Rica.  Apuntamientos  geogrAflcos,  cstadi: 
I.    San  Jos^,  1887. 

Istadistica  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Reptkblica  de  Costa  Rica.    1889.    San 
[einoria  de  la  sccretaria  de  goberuaoidn,  policia  y  fomento.    San  Jos6, 1890. 
lemoria  dc  la  secretaria  de  guerra  y  marina.    San  Jos6, 1890. 
[emoria  de  la  secretaria  de  hacienda  y  comercio.    6.    San  Jos^  1890. 
lllaricencio  (Enrique),  Director  of  Statistical  Bureau.    Repiiblica  de  Costi 
m.    San  Josd,  1886. 

Leport  by  Consul  Sharps  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Costa  Rica  in  18f 
ilomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    1890. 

'rade  of  Central  America  with  the  United  Kingdom,  In  *  Annual  Statement 
le  United  Einfrdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  t] 
4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Uitft  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    New  edition.    London,  18822 

iellp  (P6;ix),  A  travers  I'Amdrlque  centrale.    2  toIs.  8.    Paris,  1872. 

iiollfy  (Paul),  Costa  Rica  and  her  Future.    Washington,  1889. 

toyfe  (Frederick),  Ride  across  a  Continent :  a  Personal  Narratlye  of  Wander 

kragua  and  Costa  Rica.    2  yoIs.  8.    London,  1868. 

kueres  (J.  M.),  Geografla  de  Centro-America.    Paris,  1882. 

'rdbel  (Julius),  Aus  Amerika.    2  vole.  8.    Leipzig,  1867-58. 

fdrr  (N.),  Relse  uach  Centralamerika.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

forelot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  I'Am^rique  centrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1859. 

leralta  (Manuel  M.),  Costa  Rica  :  its  Climate,  Constitution,  and  Resources.  1 

3  present  financial  position.    8.    London,  1873. 

cherter  (Earl,  Ritter  ron),  Statistisch-conmierzielle  Ergebnisse  elner  Rdse 

[jeipzig,  1867. 

chereer  (Earl,  Ritter  ton),  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerilcnnischcD 

^unschwdg,  1857. 

Yagner  (Moritz),  Die  Republik  Costa  Rica  in  Centralamerika.    8.    Leipzig, 
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DENMARK. 

(KONGERIGET  DaNMARK.) 

Beigning  Eisg. 

m  IX., {born  April  8,  1818,  the  fourth  son  of  the  lat< 
Ihelm  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glticksburg 
icess  Louise  of  Hesse  Cassel.  Appointed  to  the  sue 
the  crown  of  Denmark  by  the  treaty  of  London  o; 
52,  and  by  the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  31 
iceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King  Frederil 
ember  15,  1863.  Married,  May  26,  1842,  to  Queer 
m  September  7,  1817,  the  daughter  of  Landgrav< 
:  Hesse- Cassel. 

Children  of  the  King, 

ce  Frederik,  heir  apparent,  bom  June  3,  1843  ;  mar- 
8,  1869,  to  Princess  Lowisa,  daughter  of  King  Car] 
eden  and  Norway.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  si^ 
■1.  Prince  Christian,  bom  September  29,  1870.  2, 
rl,  bom  August  3,  1872.  3.  Princess  Lowisa,  bora 
.7,  1875.  4.  Prince  Harald,  bom  October  8,  1876. 
[ngeborg,  bom  August  2,  1878.  6.  Princess  Thyra, 
I  14,  1880.  7.  Prince  Gustav,  bom  March  4,  1887. 
icess  Alexandray  born  December  1,  1844 ;  married, 
1853,  to  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
ince  Wilhelm,  bom  December  24,  1845  ;  admiral  iu 
navy ;  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes,  under  the  title 
/.,  by  the  Greek  National  Assembly,  March  31, 1863  ; 
>ctober  27,  1867,  to  Olga  Constantinowna,  Grand- 
Russia. 

ncess  Marie  Dagmar  (Empress  Maria- Feodorovna)^ 
Qber  26,  1847  ;  married,  November  9,  1866,  to  Alex- 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

acess  Thyra,  bom  September  29,  1853 ;  married, 
11,  1878,  to  Prince  Emest  August,  Duke  of  Cumber- 

ince  Waldemar,  born  October  27,  1858 ;  married, 
,  1885,  to  Princess  Marie  d'Orldans,  eldest  daughter 
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of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  bom  January  13,  1865  ;  offspring 
Aage,  bom  June  10,  1887  ;  Prince  Axel,  bom  August  1: 
a  Prince  born  November  8,  1890. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  King, 

I.  Princess  Fredericay  born  October  9, 1811 ;  married,  October 
to  Duke  Alexander  of  Anhalt-Bernburg ;  widow  August  19,  1863. 

n.  Prince  Wilhelni,  bom  April  10, 1816 ;  iield-marshal-lieatens 
service  of  Austria. 

III.  Princess  Z<nti$e,hoTn  November  18,  1820;  nominated  abbe 
convent  of  Itzehoe,  Holstein,  August  3,  1860. 

IV.  Prince  Jtilhis^  born  October  14,  1824  ;  general  in  the  Dani 

V.  Prince  Hans^  born  December  5,  1826  ;  general  in  the  Dani£ 
Tlie  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective  from  the  earliest  times. 

after  the  death  of  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Princely  House  < 
Bstridsen,  the  Danish  Diet  elected  to  the  throne  Christian  I., 
Oldenburg,  in  whose  family  the  royal  dignity  remained  for  more 
centuries,  although  the  crown  was  not  rendered  hereditary  by  righ 
year  1660.  The  direct  male  line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  bccam 
with  the  sixteenth  king,  Frederik  VII.,  on  November  15,  1863. 
of  the  death  of  the  king  without  direct  heirs,  the  Great  Powers  of 
*  taking  into  consideration  that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrit 
Danish  Monarchy,  as  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  importance  to  the  preservation  c 
signed  a  treaty  at  London  on  May  8, 1852,  by  the  terms  of  which 
cession  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  made  over  to  Prince  Chi 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-GliicksbuTg,  and  to  the  direct  mah 
dants  of  his  union  with  the  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse  Cassel,  niece 
Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark.  In  accordance  with  this  treaty,  a  law 
ing  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  was  adopted  by  the  Diet 
tained  the  royal  sanction  July  31,  1853. 

Eling  Christian  IX.  has  a  civil  list  of  500,000  rigsdalers settled! 
by  vote  of  the  Rigsdag,  approved  December  17.  1803.  The  heii>: 
of  the  crown  has,  in  addition,  an  allowance  of  60,000  rigsdalers 
by  law  of  March  20,  1868. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  with  the  dates 
accession,  from  the  time  of  election  of  Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg :- 


House  of  Oldcnhxirg, 

Christian  I.  . 

A.D. 

.    1448 

Christian  V. . 

Hans    . 

.     1481 

Frederik  IV. 

Christian  II. 

.     1513 

Christian  VI. 

Frederik  I.    . 

.     1523 

Frederik  V.  . 

Christian  III. 

.     1533 

Christian  VH. 

Frederik  II. . 

.     1559 

Frederik  VI. 

Christian  IV. 

.     1.588 

Christian  VIIL     . 

Frederik  IIL 

.     1648 

Frederik  Vn.       . 

House  of  Schlewjig-HoUteln'Sonderhurg-GlUclithttrg, 
Christian  IX.,  1863. 
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Constitution  and  Government. 

sent  Constitntion  of  Denmark  is  embodied  in  the 
une  5,  1849,  which  was  modified  in  some  important 
1855  and  1863,  but  again  restored,  with  various 
by  a  statute  which  obtained  the  royal  sanction  on 
16.  According  to  this  charter,  the  executive  power 
ig  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right  of 

amending  laws  in  the  Rigsdag,  or  Diet,  acting  in 
with  the  sovereign.  The  king  must  be  a  member  of 
ical  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
the  State.  The  Rigsdag  comprises  the  Landsthing 
lething,  the  former  being  a  Senate  or  Upper  House, 
er  a  House  of  Commons.  The  Landsthing  consists 
3rs.  Of  these,  1 2  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown, 
actual  or  former  representatives  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
elected  indirectly  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  eight 
choice  of  the  latter  54  members  of  the  Upper  House 
lectoral  bodies  composed  partly  of  the  largest  tax- 
e  country  districts,  partly  of  deputies  of  the  largest 
L  the  cities,  and  partly  of  deputies  from  the  totality 
ossessing  the  franchise.  Eligible  to  the  Landsthing 
zen  who  has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year  and  is  a 
the  district.  The  Folkething,  or  Lower  House  of 
consists  of  102  members,  returned  in  direct  election, 

sufirage,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  According  to 
ition  there  should  be  one  member  for  every  16,000 
The  franchise  belongs  to  every  male  citizen  who 
his  thirtieth  year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of 
by,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  any  former  time  been  in  re- 
[as  repaid  the  sums  so  received,  who  is  not  in  private, 
Dut  having  his  own  household,  and  who  has  resided) 
year  in  the  electoral  circle  on  the  lists  of  which  his 
jribed.  Eligible  for  the  Folkething  are  all  men  of 
ion  past  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Both  the  members 
fithing  and  of  the  Folkething  receive  payment  for 
s  at  the  same  rate. 

ig  must  meet  every  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
hing  all  money  bills  must  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted 
iment.  The  Landsthing,  besides  its  legislative  functions, 
if  appointing  from  its  midst  every  four  years  the  assistant 
Rigsret,  who,  together  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
>rm  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Kingdom  (Rigsret),  and 
'  parliamentary  impeachments.  The  ministers  have  free 
h  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  but  can  only  vote  in  that 
bicli  they  are  members. 
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The  executive,  acting  under  the  king  as  president,  and  callec 
IJouncil— Statsraadet — consists  of  the  following  seven  departm< 

1.  The  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  Ministry  of  Finan< 
Brcennum  Scavenius  Estrup^  appointed  President  of  the  CouncL 
;ers,  and  Minister  of  Finance,  June  11,  1876. 

2.  Ministry  of  the   Interior. — H.  G.   Ingersler^  appointed 
885. 

3.  Ministry  of  Justice  and  for  Iceland. — J.  M.  V.  Nellemam^ 
rune  11, 1875. 

4.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Otto  Ditlev,  Baron  Rotcn 
ippointed  October  11,  1875. 

6.  Ministry  of  War. — Colonel  J.  J.  Bahruen,  appointed  Sep 
L884. 

6.  Ministry  of  Marine. — Commander  N.  F.  Ravn,  appointed  . 
L879. 

7.  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affa 
Scarenius,  appointed  August  24,  1880. 

The  ministers  are  individually  and  collectively  responsible 
lets,  and  in  case  of  impeachment,  and  being  found  guilty,  cam 
loned  without  the  consent  of  the  Folkething. 

The  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  Ic 
ts  own  constitution  and  administration,  under  a  charter  dated , 
L874,  and  which  came  into  force  August  1,  1874.  By  the  ter 
jharter,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Althing,  consi: 
nembers,  30  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and  6  nominated  b] 
i  minister  for  Iceland,  nominated  by  the  king,  is  at  the  he 
idministration :  while  the  highest  local  authority  is  vested  in  the 
vho  resides  at  Reikjavik.  Besides  him  there  are  two  Amtmai 
vestern  and  the  northern  districts  of  Iceland. 


Area  and  PopnlatioiL 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  populatioE 
nark  according  to  the  last  decennial  census,  taken  Fe 
1890  :— 


Diyiaions 

Area, 
English  sq.  m. 

Fopnlation, 
1880 

City  of  Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn) » 
without  suburbs         .        .         i 
Islands  in  the  Baltic     . 
Peninsula  of  Jutland    . 
Faeroe  Islands  (17  inhabited) 

7 

4,025 

9,752 

340 

312,387 

917,457 

942,361 

12,954 

Total    .... 

14,124 

2,185,159 

The  population  (excluding  the  Faeroes)  consisted  of  ] 
nales  and  1,112,983  females.  The  total  population  at  tl 
)f  1870  was  1,794,733,  and  of  1880, 1,980,259,  showing  ai 
luring  each  of  the  two  decennial  periods  of  nearly  10  pe; 
I  per  cent,  per  annum.     In  Denmark  proper  the  town  p 
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;edfroin  515,758  in  1880  to663,121  in  1890,  or«^t  the  rate 
r  cent.  ;  while  the  rural  population  has  increased  from 
in  1880  to  1,509,081  in  1890,  or  at  the  rate  of  3-77 
The  population  is  almost  entirely  Scandinavian ; 
5sults  of  the  recent  census  are  not  yet  published,  but  in 
the  foreign-bom  population  33,152  were  Germans  (in- 
2,007  bom  in  Schleswig),  24,148  Swedes,  2,823  Nor- 
[54:  English. 

found  in  1880  that  out  of  every  1,000  people,  469  live 
by  agriculture,  229  by  manufacturing  industries,  68  by  trade, 

eafaring  and  fishing. 

alation  of  the  capital,  Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn),  in  1890,  was 
with  suburbs,   375,251;    Aarhuus,   33,308;    Odense,   30,277; 

,503;  Horsens,  17,290;  Banders,  16,617. 

Dwing  table  gives  the  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 

1  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  each  of  the  five  years 

o  1888 :— 


Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus  of  Births 
oyer  Deaths 

15,970 
15,645 
14,834 
14.726 
15,091 

70,272 
69,517 
70,030 
69,417 
69,220 

39,529 
39,053 
40,044 
40,645 
41,869 

30,743 
30,464 
29,986 
28,772 
27,351 

sre  on  an  average  2-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  stillborn; 

of  the  births  were  illegitimate, 
ion  carried  off,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  2,972  persons  in 

in  1879  ;  5,667  in  1880  ;  7,985  in  1881 ;  11,614  in  1882  ;  8,375 
m  in  1884  ;  4,346  in  1885  ;  6,263  in  1886  ;  8,801  in  1887;  8,669 
•67  in  1889. 

Religion. 

Wished  religion  of  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  intro- 
rly  as  1636,  the  Church  revenue  being  at  that  time  seized  by 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  university  and  other  religious  and 
establishments.  The  affairs  of  the  National  Church  are  under 
tendence  of  seven  bishops.  The  bishops  have  no  political 
Complete  religious  toleration  is  extended  to  every  sect,  and  no 
ities  attach  to  Dissenters.    In  1885  there  were  1,353  clergy- 

ig  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were  only  17,626  persons,  or 
e  per  cent,  of  the  population,  not  belonging  to  the  Lutheran 
f  this  number  3,946,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  Jews  ;  the  re- 
iprised  2,986  Roman  Catholics ;  1,363  members  of  the  Reformed 
Dalvinists ;  1,722  Mormons ;  3,687  Baptists ;  1,036  Irvingites ; 
sects ;  and  ],241  without  creed  or  unknown. 
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Instmctioxi. 

Elementary  education  is  widely  diffused  in  Denmark,  th< 
at  school  being  obligatory  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen, 
is  afforded  gratuituously  in  the  public  schools  to  children  wl 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  teaching.  The  University  of 
has  about  1,300  students.  Connected  with  the  university  is 
nic  institution,  with  20  teachers  and  about  200  students, 
university  and  the  elementary  schools  there  are  13  public  [ 
colleges,  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  which  afford 
etlucation,  and  27  Realschulen.  There  are  5  training  colleges  : 
Instruction  at  the  public  expense  is  given  in  parochial  school 
over  the  country,  to  the  number,  according  to  the  latest  offici 
of  2,940,  namely,  28  in  Copenhagen,  132  in  the  towns  of  Dc 
2,780  in  the  rural  districts ;  with  231,940  pupils  in  all,  or  123  p 
of  population. 

Crijne. 

In  1885,  2,653  males  and  872  females  were  convicts  of  crii 
the  police  courts  1,888  persons  were  convicted  of  mendicity  ai 

linanoe. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  Denmark  t 
financial  bndget,  called  the  '  Finantslovforslag/  must 
the  table  of  the  Folkething  at  the  beginning  of  each  sei 
to  the  annual  financial  accounts,  called  '  Statsregnskab 
stitutional  Charter  prescribes  them  to  be  examined  by 
revisers,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Folkething  a 
the  Landsthing.  Their  report  is  submitted  to  both  < 
which,  after  due  consideration,  pass  their  resolution  gi 
the  effect  that  they  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  th 
sheet. 

The  following  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expei 
the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1888  : — 


Yeaw 

Revenne 

Kxpendit 

Kronor 

Krona 

1884 

56,380,909 

50,198,8 

1885 

66,977,800 

47,899,6 

1886 

63,667,607 

50,036,7 

1887 

64,769,601 

58,091,2 

1888 

54,333,290 

59,868,2 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1889  was  54,457,514  ki 
expenditure  57,261,480  kroner. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  budget  for 
sanctioned  by  provisional  law  of  April  2,  1890  : — 
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ereone 

Kroner 

Expenditore 

Kroner 

of    domain 

Civil  list   and  appa- 

les. 

830,189 

nages     . 

1,223,240 

on  State  as- 

Rigsdag  and  Council 

•        •        • 

3,916,988 

of  State 

306,616 

i^es 

9,636,900 

Interest  and  expenses 

taxes— 

on  State  debt 

6,941,610 

duty    . 

2,630,000 

Pensions,     including 

rty  transfer  & 

military  invalids    . 

3,430,900 

jession  duty  . 

1,890,600 

Ministry  of  Foreign' 

al  &   depart- 

Affairs    . 

411,644 

tal  fees 

2,103,000 

Ministry  of  Interior    . 

3,326,644 

ns  and  excise 

29,861,000 

„           Justice     . 

3,469,978 

Be     of      lot- 

PublicWor- 

as 

896,000 

6hip&  In- 

from Faeroe 

struction 

2,476,501 

s  . 

61,063 

War.        . 

10,286,309 

revenues 

1,507,413 

„            Marine     . 

6,620,611 

fromemploy- 

„           Finance    . 

3,324,684 

of    property 

Iceland 

94,664 

ndingof  debt 

1,362,682 

Extraordinary    State 

expenditure   . 

11,674,856 

Improvement  of  State 

property    and    re- 

duction of  debt 
Total  expenditure 

8,712,746 

revenue 

54,683,727 

62,300,803 

)ortant  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  king 
le  maintenance  of  a  reserve  fund  of  a  comparatively  largi 
On  the  31st  of  March,  1889,  the  fund  stood  at  17,821,796 
^he  object  of  the  reserve  fund  is  to  provide  means  at  the  dis 
le  Grovemment  in  the  event  of  sudden  occurrences, 
blic  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  incurred  in  part  by  large  annua 
former  years,  before  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  govern- 
in  part  by  railway  undertakings  and  the  construction  of  bar- 
ithouses,  and  other  works  of  public  importance.  The  following 
»  the  national  liabilities  at  different   periods,  from  1870  tc 


rchSl 

Capital  of  Debt 

Year 
ending  March  31 

GapiialofDebt 

• 

Kroner 
234,740,700 
173,838,612 
203,471,121 

1883 

1885 
1889 

Kroner 
200,865,227 
197,197,824 
190,331,149 

ibt  is  divided  into  an  internal  and  a  foreign.  The  total  foreigi] 
nted  in  1889  to  11,677,700  kroner.  The  external  debt  is  mostlj 
jnt.,  and  the  internal  mostly  at  3^  per  cent. 
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The  entire  charge  of  the  debt  for  1888-89  was  set  down  a 
kroner;  after  deducting  productive  investments,  &c.,  the  chare 
of  population  would  be  only  about  2g.  The  investments  of  the 
eluding  the  reserve  fund,  amount  to  about  82,000,000  kroner, " 
reduce  the  debt  to  nearly  one-half,  or  about  3/.  per  head  of  the  ; 


Defence. 

Ill  the  session  of  1882  an  extraordinary  vote  of  supp 
millions  staling  was  asked  for  fortifications  and  the  na^ 
was  to  be  spent  mainly  in  fortifying  Copenhagen  both  c 
and  landward  sides,  and  in  constructing  forts  and  ei 
camps  at  the  most  vulnerable  points  in  the  country. 

Copenhagen  is  the  only  fortress  of  importance. 

The  army  of  Denmark  consists  of  all  the  able-bodied  young  i 
kingdom  who  have  reached  the  age  of  22  years.  They  are  liable 
for  eight  years  in  the  regular  army  and  its  reserve,  constitutii 
line,  and  for  eight  years  subsequent  in  the  extra  reserve.  The 
divided  into  two  periods:  the  first  lasts  six  months  for  the  infa 
months  for  the  field  artillery  and  the  engineers ;  nine  montl 
weeks  for  the  cavalry;  and  four  months  for  the  siege  artille 
technic  corps.  The  second  period  of  drill,  which  is  for  only  a 
the  recruits  of  each  branch  of  arms,  notably  those  who  have  p 
least  by  the  first  course,  lasts  nine  months  for  the  infantry,  elev 
for  the  cavalry,  and  one  year  for  the  artillery  and  the  engineers, 
every  corps  has  to  drill  each  year  during  thirty  to  forty-five  c 
kingdom  is  divided  into  two  divisions  or  commands,  the  easter 
western,  the  former  subdivided  into  two  and  the  latter  into  thre< 
and  each  brigade  into  two  battalions.  Bvery  brigade  furnish^ 
tingent  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  Tt 
contingent  is  furnished  one-half  by  the  two  first  territorial  brij 
the  second  half  by  the  three  other  ones.  The  contingent  of  the 
is  furnished  by  the  whole  brigades. 

The  forces  of  the  kingdom  comprise  31  battalions  of  infan 
line,  with  13  of  second  reserve;  6  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  wit 
rons  active  and  a  depot ;  2  regiments  of  artillery,  in  12  batteries 
reserve,  and  2  battalions  with  6  companies,  and  5  companies  < 
and  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The  total  peace  strength  of  the  ar 
is  294  officers  and  16,318  men.  Including  the  Citizen  Corps  of  C< 
and  Bomholm  Island,  the  total  war  strength  is  abont  60,000  mei 
exclusive  of  the  extra  reserve,  only  called  out  in  emergencies,  an 
ing  14,000  officers  and  men. 

The  navy  of  Denmark  consisted,  at  the  end  of  1890,  of  1 
armour-clad,  8  coast-defence  armour-clads ;  2  protected  cruisers; 
ship;  4  sea-going  torpedo-boats;  5  first-class  torpedo-boats  and 
class;  20  unprotected  vessels;  16  troop-boats,  and  a  few  oth 
There  are  building:  2  protected  cruisers  and  I  sea-going  tor 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ironclads  completed  or  afloat : — 
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1 
1 

Armour 

Thickness  at 

water-lino 

Guiu 

Indi- 
cated 
Horse- 
power 

Displace- 
ment or 
Tonnage 

Knots 
per 
hour 

No. 

Weight 

Lt« 

1864 
1870 
1868 
1863 
1886 

Inches 
5 

12 
2 
2 
2 
2 

9  -ton 
18  -ton 
12i-ton 

9  -ton 
28  -ton 

1,000 
1,700 
1,560 
760 
6,000 

Tons 
4,747 
2,360 
2,076 
1,344 
3,260 

81 
12-3 
12-0 

8-0 
16-6 

l» 

1880 

r   No  aide   ) 
1   armour   j 

1 

50  -ton 

2,600 

2,400 

13.3 

. 

1878 

12 

]i 

36  -ton\ 
22  -ton/ 

4,000 

6.345 

13  5 

• 

1872 
1888 

8 

1.1 

18  -ton 
4}.ton 
4  -ton 

2,260 

2,700 

2,036 
2,700 

12-4 
13-3 

• 

1888 

H' 

IS 

10  -ton  } 
^^ton  { 

5,000 

3,000 

170 

>.  "  Turret  ships.  '  Barbette  ships.  *  Central  battery, 
irmour. 


'  Protected  cruisers. 


emarkable  of  these  ships  is  the  Tordenslfjold.  It  is  a  torpedo 
rest  in  the  Baltic,  the  lower  deck  covered  with  steel  plates  1 J 
the  horizontal  part  and  3 J  inches  thick  where  it  slopes  down 
ship's  side,  besides  a  belt  of  cork.  She  is  divided  into  33 
npartments,  has  8 -inch  armour  on  her  barbette,  and  carries 
pedo  launches  besides  appliances  to  shoot  Whitehead's  tor- 
5  armed  with  one  14-inch  Krupp  breechloader,  besides  four 
breechloaders,  and  two  light  guns.  All  the  other  armour- 
3ept  the  Helgoland^  were  constructed  after  old  models, 
h  navy  is  recruited,  by  naval  conscription,  from  the  coast 
rhe  budget  of  1889-60  provides  for  1  vice-admiral,  2  rear- 
)mmanders,  36  captains,  82  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants, 
i  1,137  men. 

Froduction  and  Indnstry. 

Denmark  is  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state  of 
\  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into  larger  estates,  but 
I  various  ways,  the  parcelling  out  of  landed  property,  and 
ant  entire  control  of  his  land  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid. 
:al  area  of  Denmark  80  per  cent,  is  productive ;  about  one- 
mproductive  area  is  peat  bogs.  Of  the  productive  area  6 
rest,  and  of  the  remainder  less  than  one-half  is  arable,  and 
pasture  and  meadows.  The  total  area  under  corn  crops, 
at«st  returns,  was  2,917,680  acres;  potatoes,  110,306  acres; 
\  acres ;  bare  fallow,  638,116  acres ;  grass,  meads,  &c.,  3,163,020 
sading  crops  in  1889  were  oats,  26,758,591  bushels  ;  barley, 
shels;  rye,  16,798,647  bushels;  wheat,  4,826,311  bushels; 
)  13,832  bushels;  other  roots,  28,825,434  bushels;  besides 
ly,  and  clover.  The  total  value  of  the  produce  in  1889  was 
roner;  in  1888,  263,920,580  kroner;  and  in  1887,  243,483,000 
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On  July  16,  1888,''there  were  in  Denmark  proper,  376,5S 
1,469,527  head  of  cattle,  1,225,196  sheep,  13,405  goats,  and  770, 
(In  1881  there  were  1,470,078  cattle,  and  in  1871, 1,238,898.) 

In  1888  there  were  exported  17,753  horses,  89,404  head  of  cat 
0heep  and  goats,  and  16,926  swine. 

In  1888  there  were  in  Denmark  134  distilleries  (Copenhagen 
ontpat  of  brandy,  reduced  to  8°,  was  6,665,612  gallons  (31,352,9! 

In  the  same  year  16,287  tons  of  beet-sugar  were  produced 
factories. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  value,  acc< 
official  returns,  of  the  imports  and  the  exports  of  home 
(including  precious  metal)  for  each  of  the  hre  years  fron 
1888  :— 


Tears 

Imports 

Exports        i 

Years 

Imports 

1883 

1884 
!885 

Kroner 
288,614,845 
274,163,607 
249,223,711 

Kroner 
199,862,572 
178,394,038 
162,261,370  , 

1886 
1887 
1888 

Kroner 
211,613,697 
250,668,666 
274,401,000 

16 
18 
19 

The  commerce  of  Denmark  was  divided  among  the  : 
classes  in  1887  and  1888  :— 


- 

imi^ns, 

Imports, 
1888 

Exports, 
1887 

Foodstuffs 

Manufactured  articles  '. 
Raw  products 
Means     of     production 
(machinery,  &c.). 

Total . 

1,000  kroner 
88,300 
64,800 
84,000 

14,100 

1,000  kroner 
96,400 
66,700 
94,300 

17,000 

1,000  kroner 

139,700 

10,300 

26,500 

12,300 

1 

250,700 

274,400 

187,800 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  in  1887  t 
with  their  respective  values,  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Imports,  1887 

Imports,  1888 

Exports,  1887 

E 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial  goods . 

23,772,798 

22,622,638 

7,498,888 

Beverages 

8,669,984 

4,779,486 

1,683,990 

Textile  manufactures 

39,508,992 

40,014,624 

4,423,986 

Metals  and  hardware 

22,043,988 

24,213,770 

3,119,994 

Wood  and  manuf  s.  . 

13,050,000 

14,201,010 

3,618,990 

Coal         .        7     . 

14.085,000 

18,481,716 

1,417,986 

Animals    . 

4,275,990 

4,834,854 

45,610,992 

2 

Pork,   butter,    eggs. 

lard       .        .        . 

14,861,988 

15,783,480 

68,692,986 

9 

Cereals     .        .  '     . 

23.740,992 

29,386,584 

17.136,990 

1 
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following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Danish  trade 
he  leading  foreign  countries  with  which  she  deals  : — 


Duntries 

1887          1          1888 
Imports  from     Imports  from 

1887 
Exports  to 

1888 
Exports  to 

Kingdom     . 

States  . 
America      . 

L  !     !     ', 

Colonies 

Kroner 

90,581,904 

56,691,612 

41,067,306 

14,867,100 

654,192 

15,873,444 

7,262,010 

5,567,832 

5,005,080 

2,850,948 

Kroner 

100,280,790 

62,548,128 

43,467,882 

9,056,802 

567,360 

25,657,146 

6,401,988 

5,889.798 

5,131,188 

3,321,818 

Kroner 

60,147,864 

82,079,208 

29,252,106 

2,823,066 

29,700 

2,615.202 

1,139,544 

1,558,584 

2,324,304 

3,610,170 

Kroner 

35,969,988 

116,126,046 

25,589,412 

1,979,136 

22,590 

3,516,570 

1,012,098 

818,226 

1,589,886 

3,781,368 

jmmercial  intercourse  between  Denmark  (including  Iceland,  the 
ilands,  and  Greenland)  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the 
L  table  in  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  according  to  the 
Tnule  Returns : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

)  Great  Britain 
f  British  pro- 

4,829,515 
1,903,056 

£ 
4,936,992 

1,729,589 

5,197,758 
1,846.390 

£ 
7,061,396 

2,082,696 

£ 
7,845,877 

2,364,409 

q)orts  of  butter  to  Great  Britain  rose  from  767,190/.  in  1870  to 
I.  in  1889.  The  exports  of  live  animals  amounted  to  the  value  of 
I.  in  1889,  comprising  359,245Z.  for  oxen  and  bulls  ;  578,910/.  for 
calves;  226,163/.  for  sheep;  84,212Z.  for  swine;  and  20,647/.  for 
The  export  of  eggs  has  risen  from  67,654/.  in  1878  to  286,917/.  in 
le  export.of  lard  was  6,845/.  in  1883,  62,041/.  in  1885,  141,503/.  in 
I  9,062/.  in  1 889.  Of  British  imports .  into  Denmark,  cotton 
ures  and  yam  amounted  to  399,501/.,  coals  to  587,923/.,  iron, 
md  unwrought,  to  258,937/.,  sugar,  104,302/.,  and  woollens,  includ- 
253,872/.  in  1889. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

nuary  1,  1890,  Denmark  and  colonies  posses.sed  3,407  vessels  of 
Bgistered  tons  in  her  merchant  marine,  of  which  311  of  103,824 
i  steamers.  In  1889,  26,833  vessels  of  2,034,140  tons  entered, 
8  of  650,261  tons  cargo  cleared  the  Danish  ports,  besides  28,381 
fr-essels  entered  and  29,617  cleared.  Of  the  vessels  entered,  883 
3  tons  were  British,  and  of  those  cleared  880  of  32,799  tons. 

Internal  Conunnnioations. 

are  (1889)  railways  of  a  total  length  of  1,214  English  miles  open 
in  the  kingdom.  Of  this  total,  about  1,000  English  miles  belonged 
ate,  the  total  cost  of  which  up  to  March  31,  1885,  had  bees 
80  kroner. 
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The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1888  carried*  45,268,000  letters  and  post- 
cards, and  2,923,000  samples  and  printed  matter.  There  are  782  post- 
offices.  The  State  Telegraphs  in  1889  carried  1,639,665  messages,  of  which 
645,493  were  internal,  960,908  international,  33,264  official.  The  total 
length  of  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1889  was  3,674  English  miles 
(2,700  belonging  to  the  State),  and  the  length  of  wires  10,280  English 
miles.  At  the  same  date  there  were  364  telegraph  offices,  of  which  162 
belonged  to  the  State,  and  199  to  railway  companies. 

Money  and  Credit. 

In  1886  there  were  523  savings-banks ;  value  of  deposits  377,647,960 
kroner;  number  of  depositors,  696,578.  In  1888  (July  31)  the  National 
Bank  at  Copenhagen  had  total  assets  valued  at  132,052,245  kroner,  includ- 
mg  bullion  22,589,170,  specie  33,726,314 ;  and  liabilities  129,515,060  kroner, 
including  notes  80  millions ;  capital  27  millions,  current  accounts  15,282,137. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Denmark,  and  the  British  equi- 
valents, are  as  follows : — 

MoNBT. 

Under  a  law  which  came  into  force  on  January  1, 1875,  the  decimal 
system  of  currency  was  introduced  in  Denmark,  the  unit  being  the  J^rone, 
or  crown,  divided  into  100  ore. 

The  Krone  =  100  ore    ....    Average  rate  of  exchange,  1«.  1^. 

or  about  18  Krener  toll,  sterling. 

Wbiohts  and  Measures. 

The  Pound ^IQO  Kvint  .        .        .  s  1102  avoirdupois,  or  about  100 lbs. 

to  the  cwt 

„    Ship  Last        ....  a2tons. 
„    Tdnde^  or  Barrel  of  Grain  and 

Salt a  3*8  imperial  bushels. 

„    ^5ffufo,  or  Barrel  of  Coal.        .  «4-7        „  „ 

„    Foot^Yodi)       ....  =1-03  English  foot. 

y^    Pot  .  .        .        .        .  =0-2126 gaUon. 

„    Viertel « 1*7  imperial  gallon. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Dbnmabk  in  Obbat  Bbitain. 
Sfwoy  and  Mnitter.—F.  E.  De  B1116,  accredited  1890. 
Seoretwry  of  Legtstion.— Count  Reventlow. 
Attache. — Christian  August  Gosch. 

There  are  Consuls  at  London  (CO.),  Belfast,  Edinburgh  (C.Q.),  Hull 
(C.G.),  Liverpool,  Auckland  (N.Z.),  Bombay,  Brisbane,  Calcutta,  Cape 
Town,  Halifax  (N.S.),  Hong  Eong,  Elingston  (Jamaica),  Madeixa,  Halte, 
Melbourne,  Montreal,  Singapore,  Sydney,  Wellington  (K.Z.). 

2.  Of  Gbbat  BniTAiir  in  Denmabk. 

Envoy  and  IRnieter. — Hugh  Guion  MacDonell,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  appointed 
Invoy  Feb.  1, 1888. 

Seeretary.^Sii  F.  C.  B.  Denys,  Bart. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Copenhagen*  Beikjavik  (Icd«od),  8t.  ThoBoas 
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Colonies. 

x)lonial  possessions  of  Denmark  consist  of  the  following  territorie 
pe  and  America.  The  area  and  population  are  given  after  th< 
3tiirn  of  February  1,  1880. 


Colonies 


1  .         .         . 

uid,  1884    . 

f  St.  Croix 
indies'^  St.  Thomas 

Lst.  John 


Total 


Area, 
English  sq.  m. 


39,756 

46,740 

74 

23 

21 


86,614 


Population 
1880 


72.445 

9,780 

18,430 

14,389 

944 


115,988 


possessions  in  the  West  Indies  alone  are  of  any  commercial  im< 
':  The  inhabitants,  mostly  free  negroes,  are  engaged  in  the  cul* 
of  the  sugar  cane,  exporting  annually  from  12  to  16  million  poundf 
sugar,  besides  1  million  gallons  of  rum.  The  value  of  the  total 
Tom  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John  to  Denmark  was  1,584,832 
1 1883  and  346,081  kroner  in  1888 ;  imports  from  Denmark  366,55^ 
1  1883,  157,652  in  1888.  Exports  from  the  Danish  West  India 
nited  Kingdom  amounted  to  38,3992.  in  1884,  16,878Z.  in  1885 
in  1886,  24,6602.  in  1887,  5,029Z.  in  1889;  and  that  of  the  import! 
b  produce  into  these  islands  to  156,1232.  in  1884, 110,9802.  in  1885 
in  1886,  98,9962.  in  1887,  80,9262.  in  1889.  The  chief  article  ol 
unrefined  sugar,  valued  at  98,7552.  in  1882, 4,8022,  in  1886, 13,570^ 
J,  4002.  in  1889  ;  while  the  British  imports  are  mainly  cotton  goods, 
a.lue  of  29,4752.,  and  coals,  10,1172.  in  1889.  The  imports  from 
id  to  Denmark  amounted  to  453,425  kroner  in  1888,  and  exporti 
ark  to  558,445  kroner. 

ical  and  other  iodkn  of  Beference  concerning  Denmark. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

prSlindnaire  dcs  principanx  rtgnltata  de  reoensement  da  1*  furrier  1890  ab 
.   CopenhaTuc,  1890. 

[g  Dansk  Hof  osr  Statacalender.    EjlJbenhaTii,  1890. 
adrag  af  statistiske  Oplysninger.    Ko.  10.    8.    Eji^benhaTn,  1889. 
ik  Tabelraerk.    Fjerde  Raekke.    Litra  D.  Nr.  14.    Eongerigets  Yare-Indrdrae! 
1  aamt  den  indcnlandske  Frembringelae  af  Braendeviin  og  Ro«akker  i  Aaret  1888 
f  det  Statistiske  Bnrean.— litre  D.  Kr.  8,  a.    Eongerigets  Handds-Flaade  og 
Aaret  1888.    4.    Ejobenhavn,  1889. 

Eeogden  i  Eongeriget  Danmark  den  Iste  Febmar,  1880.    EjlSbenhayn,  1883. 
ou  the  Trade  of  Denmark,  in  No.  471 ;  on  the  A^cnltare  of  Denmark,  in  No.  697 
latic  and  Consnlar  Reports.*    Loudon,  1889. 

on  the  Trade  of  Denmark  in  No.  639,  and  on  Agricaltore  in  No.  774  of  Diplomatk 
lar  Reports.  London,  1890. 

f  Denmark  with  the  United  Eingdom,  In  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
igdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.*  Imp.  4. 
90. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

n  (A.),  Den  Danske  Stat  i  Aaret  1860.  Fremstlllet  geographlsk  og  statistiak,  tXUlgt 
airt  Standpunkt.    8  vols.  8.    Efribenham,  1860-63. 

)ngeriget  Danmark,  en  historisk-topogreflsk  Beskrivdse.  3  vols.  Copenhagen,  1888-8S, 
aruen  (V.),  and  Seharling  ( Wm.),  Danmark's  Statistik.    8.  Ejbbenhavn,  1878-79. 
I  Skbnomisk  Tidsskrift,  1889.    Ej'dbcnhavn,  1889. 
C),  Denmark  and  Iceland.    8yo.    London,  1881. 

I  (C.  P.  N.),  Love  og  andre  offentlige  Eundgjorelser,  &C.,  Tedkommende  LandTi» 
igeriget  Danmark.    8.    Ejbbcnhavn,  186S. 

L  P.),  Statistiak-topograpbisk  Beskrivelse  af  Eongeriget  Danmark.  Snd  ed.  4  Toli 
iham,  1873-78. 
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ECUADOR. 

(RepiJblica  del  Ecuadob.) 
Constitution  and  Oovenunent 

The  Bepublio  of  Scuador  was  constituted  May  11, 1830,  in  cons 
a  civil  war  which  separated  the  members  of  the  orginal  B 
Columbia  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar  by  uniting  the  Presidenc 
•the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Granada,  and  the  Captaincy-General  of 
as  soon  as  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  A  Boundary  Trea1 
concluded  between  the  latter  Republic  And  Ecuadbr  and  sanctio 
Ecuadorian  Congress,  but  it  still  lacks  ratification  by  Peru  ( 
By  its  Constitution,  dating  1830 — with  modifications  in  1835, 
1869,  1883 — the  executive  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  i 
four  years,  while  the  legislative  power  is  given  to  a  Congr 
Houses,  the  first  consisting  of  two  senators  for  each  province  i 
fouf  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years),  and  the  second  o 
one  deputy  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  (chosen  for  two  years),  b 
by  adults  who  can  read  and  write,  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  Tl 
has  to  assemble  on  June  10  of  every  other  year  at  Quito,  the 
seat  of  the  Grovemment,  without  being  simimoned  by  the  G 
The  nomination  of  the  President  takes  place,  in  an  indirect 
900  electors,  returned  by  the  people  for  the  purpose.  The  electc 
together  with  the  head  of  the  executive,  a  Vice-President,  who 
cases,  may  be  called  upon  by  Congress  to  succeed  him  before 
office  has  come  to  an  end.  The  Vice-President  also  fills  the  f 
President  of  Council  of  State. 

President  of  the  Mepublic. — Senor  Antonio  FlorcSj  elected  Ju 
The  President,  who  receives  a  salary  of  12,000  sucr6s  a  yea 
cally  exercises  his  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  four  min 
together  with  himself,  are  responsible,  individually  and  collecti 
Congress,  and  who,  with  other  seven  members,  form  a  Counc 
Each  minister  receives  a  salary  of  2,880  sucres  a  year.  Two  sul 
elected  to  replace  the  President,  if  necessary.  The  President  hai 
of  veto,  but  if  Congress  insist  on  a  vetoed  Bill  becoming  lavs 
alternative  but  to  give  his  assent  to  it.  He  may  summon  an  Ex 
Congress  for  a  specified  purpose,  but  he  cannot  dissolve  the  C 
shorten  their  sittings.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  privile 
and  race  are  not  sdlowed  to  exist  within  the  Republic ;  but  i 
Indians  are  virtually  in  bondage. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Ecuador  is  118,630  square  miles,  divided  into  1 
and  two  territories  with  1,220,000  inhabitants;  whites  100, 
300,000,  Indians  800,000.  There  is  besides  an  unknown  num 
civilised  Indians.  Included  in  the  above  statement  are  the  Gi 
Tortoise  Islands,  with  an  area  of  2,950  English  square  miles,  an 
ticnof  204.  The  capital  of  the  Republic,  Quito,  has  a  populati< 
60,000,  including  Indians,  &c.,  Guayaquil  40,000,  Cuenca  30,000 
18,000,  Latacunga  10,000. 
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RELIGION  AND  INSTRUCTION. — COMMERCE  455 

Beligion  and  Instruotion. 

The  religrion  of  the  Repablic,  according  to  the  Constitution,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  to  the  exclusion  of  evety  other.  Primary  education  is  gratoitons 
and  obligatory.  There  is  a  university  at  Quito,  and  university  bodies  in 
Caenca  and  Guayaquil.  There  are  37  secondarj'  schools  and  856  primary 
schools,  with,  according  to  ofl5cial  statistics,  about  60,000  pupils.  There  is 
a  scientific  institution  in  Quito,  with  11  professors  and  60  students.  There 
are  a  military  school,  commercial  school^,  and  technical  schools. 

Jastice  and  Crime. 

In  Ecuador  there  are  courts  for  each :  (1)  parish ;  (2)  canton ;  (3)  pro- 
vince ;  (4)  district ;  and  (5)  an  Appeal  and  Supreme  Court.  The  President 
and  members  of  Congress  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  six  superior  courts  in  different  centres,  152  provincial  crimi* 
nal  courts,  municipal  courts,  and  656  parochial  justices.  During  the  last 
five  years  (1884-88)  there  have  been  on  an  average  759  persons  convicted 
of  serious  offences  in  the  Republic.  In  the  one  penitentiary  of  the 
Republic  there  were  (1890)  168  persons,  of  whom  68  were  women,  100 
men.  The  police  force  is  very  loosely  organised,  and  there  are  no  statis- 
tics available. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  for  1889  was  officially  stated  to  be  3,110,506  sucr^s- 
478,539/.,  and  the  expenditure  3,075,424  sucr6s  =  473,000/.  The  surplus 
is  only  apparent,  as  payments  which  should  have  been  made  during  1889 
have  been  deferred.  More  than  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from 
customs  duties  on  imports  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  the  amount  received 
from  this  source  in  1889  being  2,477,544  sucr6s  ^  381,161/.  Tithes  have 
been  abolished  and  a  fixed  income  for  the  Church  has  been  substituted  for 
them. 

Theliabilitiesof  the  Republic  are  made  up  of  a  foreign  debt  of  1,824,000/., 
contracted  in  England  in  1885,  which,  with  interest  at  1  per  cent.,  amounted 
in  all  in  1890  to  2,246,5(50/.  By  an  arrangement  of  August  1890  with  the 
foreign  bondholders  this  was  converted  into  a  debt  of  750,000/.,  bearing 
interest  at  4  J  per  cent,  for  6  years,  4  J  for  the  next  6  years,  and  5  per 
cent,  after.  There  are  internaf  liabilities  amounting  to  4,820,648  suck'S, 
including  arrears  of  interest. 

Defence. 

In  1KS4  the  National  Convention  determined  that  the  standing  army 
should  consist  of  1,600  men,  but  an  official  statement  places  the  number  of 
men  in  18J<9  at  3,000.  There  is  one  brigade  of  fortress  artillery,  and  one 
of  field  ai-tillery,  4  battalions  of  infantry,  2  columns  of  light  infantry 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  2  colunms  of  police.  There  is  a  small  navy 
of  3  steamers  and  2  steamboats,  and  at  Galapagos  30  soldiers  are  stationed. 
There  is  1  transport,  1  third-class  gunboat,  and  1  third-class  cruiser,  with 
114  men.     The  national  guard  consists  of  30,000  men. 

Commerce. 

The  exports  from  Ecuador  were  valued  at  4,915,120  sucr§s  in  1886,  but 
advanced  to  6,665,000  sucr6s  in  1886,  10,119,488  sucr6s  in  1887,  9,100,000 
6ucr6s  in  1888,  and  12,000,000  sucrus  in  1889.  The  chief  export  is  cocoa, 
valued  at  over  5,400,000  sucres  in  1889 ;  india-rubber,  189,000  sucr6s ;  hides, 
195,000  gucr6s;  coffee,  590,000  sucres;   vegetable  ivory,  210,000  sucres. 
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LOUS  metals,  810,000  sucres,  cinchona,  kc.  There  are  no  tr 
aates  of  imports.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  recent  and  reliable 
with  reference  to  the  trade  of  Ecuador, 
'he  foreign  commerce  of  Ecuador  is  largely  with  the  United 
centres  in  Guayaquil.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  E 
.t  Britain,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  produce  into  Ecuad( 
ws  in  the  five  years  1885  to  1889,  according  to  the  Board 
ms : — 


—                            1       1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

ports  to  Great  Britain 
ports  of  British  pro- 
luce 

£ 
160,990 

129,428 

£ 
225,754 

254,962 

219,062 
378,633 

£ 
132,360 

365,622 

'he  chief  articles  of  export  from  Ecuador  to  Great  Britain 
a,  of  the  value  of  98,56U.  in  1885,  193,976/.  in  1886.  165,209 
15Z.  in  1888,  26,821  in  1889 ;  Peruvian  bark  has  declined  fron 
582  to  8,07H.  in  1889.  Of  the  imports  of  British  produce  i 
cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of  147,028/.,  and  iron,  wroughl 
ight,  32,759/.,  formed  the  principal  articles  in  1889. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

'he  following  is  the  movement  of  national  and  foreign  shipp 
of  Guayaquil  in  1889,  which  may  be  considered  to  include 
le  of  the  national  vessels  engaged  in  trade,  except  river-craft 
11  coasting  vessels,  which  are  not  entered  in  the  register  of  t] 
le  port : — 


- 

Sailing 

Steamers 

T< 

Entered. 
itish    . 
ttional. 
reign  . 

2 

87 
19 

Tous 

2,153 
3,766 
8,691 

No. 
133 

74 

Tous 
152,836 

101,281 

No. 

135 

87 
93 

Total. 

108 

14,610 

207 

254,117 

315 

Cleared. 
itish    . 
tional . 
reign  . 

2 
86 

18 

],878 
3,662 
9,637 

133 

74 

152,806 
101,281 

135 
85 
92 

Total. 

105 

15,177 

207 

254,087 

312 

Internal  Communications. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  mostly  bridle-roads  only,  altho 
nor  some  cart-roads  have  been  established.  There  is  river  cc 
throughout  the  principal  agricultural  districts  on  the  low  g 
west  of  the  Cordillera  by  the  rivers  Guayas,  Daule,  and  Vine 
for  200  miles  by  river  steamers  in  the  rainy  season),  and  o 
lents  of  the  same.   Navigation  of  these  inland  waters  is  can 
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,ve  American-built  side-wheel  and  screw  steamers,  and  a  larg 

noas  de  pieza '  and  other  small  boats. 

e  railway  is  in  course  of  construction,  going  from  Duran  (opp< 

luil)  to  Chimbo.    The  company  holds  a  privilege  from  the  Stat 

le  salt  monopoly  for  nine  years  unexpired,  which  yields  aboi] 

:r6s  net  yeariy.     Length  of  the  line  is  about  60  miles. 

xl  length  of  telegraphs  is  about  1,200  miles,  Quito  being  coe 

1  Guayaquil  and  the  coast,  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  an 

ith  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Money  and  Credit 

inage  law  of  March  1884  the  unit  of  the  monetary  system  is  th 
re-franc  piece,  although  the  average  rate  on  exchange  is  onl 
cr6  (33Jr/.  in  1889-90).  Marked  fluctuations  have  t£^en  plac 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Silver  Ad 
» gold  in  circulation  in  the  country ;  such  as  is  introduced  o 
wn  from  the  interior  is  bought  up  only  for  exchange  purposes. 
>  generally  in  circulation,  but  there  are  no  statistics  to  show  th 
rhe  two  Guayaquil  banks  had  deposited  in  their  vaults  a 
31, 1889,  the  sum  of  1,060,813  sucr6s  (162,000/.),  and  the  amour 
;irculation  throughout  the  whole  country  may  be  estimated  a 
;r6s  to  600.000  sucr6s  (70,000/.) 

,  silver,  or  copper  money  is  minted  in  the  country.  The  mini 
idorian  coin  has  been  done  in  England  (Birmingham),  Chili,  an 
amount  coined  for  the  past  four  years,  including  1889,  bein 
1,000  sucr6s  (262,000/.)  silver,  and  40,000  sucr6s  (6,000/.)  nicke 
ilue). 

re  three  banks  authorised  to  issue  notes  for  circulation,  viz.  th 
Ecuador,  capital  1.200,000  sucr6s  (170,000/.);  Banco  In  term 
ital  800,000  sucr6s  (11 4,000/.) ;  Banco  de  la  Union,  capital  240,00 
),000).  Its  notes  only  circulate  in  Quito.  (During  1885,  6,  7, 
issue  was  exactly  246,058  sucr^s  (49,331/.  6«.)  in  each  yea 
I  no  way  related  to  the  State,  except  that  they  have  to  presen 
state  of  balances  of  silver  in  deposit  and  notes  in  circulatioi 
constantly  make  loans  for  general  or  specific  objects  to  th 
t,  and  the  debt  due  on  this  account  to  the  bank  of  Ecuador  o 
90,  was  1,128,245-60  sucr^s  (161,178/.).  The  cash  deposited  i 
banks  in  June  1890  was  as  follows: — 


- 

Deposits  at  Interest 

In  Aeooant  Current 

I  Ecuador 
emacional 

Sucrts 
1,196,118 

8ucr68 
458,265 
411,309 

horised  issue  of  notes  depends  on  the  stock  of  silver  in  the  vaull 
k,  and  the  banks  are  bound  by  law  to  hold  one-third  of  tb 
leir  circulation  in  coin,  silver,  or  gold, 
re  no  private  banks. 

re  two  newly  started  savings-banks  in  Guayaquil,  not  related  J 
the  Government, 
lount  of  notes  in  circulation  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  s 
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Years 

Bank  of  Ecuador 

Banco  Intcmacional 

Sucr^s           £ 

Sucr6s          £ 

1884 

1,398,624  =  233,087 

—             

1886 

1,807,517  =  2«0,000 

176,593=   26,000 

1886 

2,128,264  =  304,000 

465,699=   66,500 

1887 

2,141,716  =  320,000 

752,767=108,000 

1888 

2,084,504  =  297,900 

859,176  =  122,700 

1889 

1,829,858  «  261,400 

853,264  =  121,900 

Weights  and  Measures. 

By  a  law  of  December  6,  1856,  the  French  metrical  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  made  the  legal  standard  of  the  Republic ;  but  is  not 
adopted  by  commerce. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Ecuador  in  Great  Britain. 
Cansul- General. — Pedro  A.  Merino,  accredited  July  9,  1886. 

There  are  also  Consuls  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Southamptou. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Ecuador. 

Minitter  and  Consul- General. — ^William  H,  D.  Haggard. 
Consul  at  GuayaquiL — Geo.  Chambei*s. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Ecuador. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Report  by  CJousul  Cliambers  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Guayatiidl  In  188»,  in  No.  805 
ol  •Diplomatic  ami  Couaular  Iteports.'    London,  1890. 

Tnule  of  KcmnJor  with  nrcat  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Ptatcnicnt  of  tlio  Tnule  of  the  Uml<?d 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Pos«>cs*jioiis  for  the  \car  1K89.*  Imp.  1.  Lon- 
don, 1800. 

2.  Non-Official  Publicatiosb. 

Bnt^s  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America,    Tendon,  1882. 
.  C'ampotj  GaJeria  do  Jiksnatoriauos  colebrcs.    Guaj-aqml,  1881. 

Cevallos,  Oompendio  del  rct»;imeu  de  la  historia  <lcl  Eciuwlor.    Ouayaquil,  1885. 

CeraUos,  Rewimen  de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.    Guayaquil,  18S(),    ft  v. 

Ecuador  in  1881.  Report  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Church  to*  the  Uuitcil  States  Go\x»mmcnt  Ee- 
printed  in  South  American  Journal.    London,  1883. 

Flemming  (B.),  Wanderuugcn  in  Ecuador.    8.    I^cipziir,  1872. 

Gcrttiicbr  (Friedrich),  Achtzehu  Mouate  in  SUd-Amcrika.    3  \o\x    8.    Leipzig,  186J. 

Oonzdlff:  Sudrrz^  Historia  ccclesidstica  del  Ecuador.    Quito,  18K1. 

Hasmurek  (P.),  Four  Years  among  Spanish  Americans.    3nl  edition.    Cincinnati,  188L 

Ilerrera  (P.),  Apuntes  para  la  Idatoria  dc  Quito.    Quito,  1874. 

//«frrmf,  Dccadas  do  Indias.    Madrid,  1830.    8  t. 

Orton  (James),  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon.    Kew  York,lS76. 

OwW/o  y  Vol  fids,  Historia  dc  las  ludlas.    Madriil,  1885.    4  v. 

Sehvardu  (T.).  Reiso  um  die  Enle.    Vol.  III.    8.    Bmuuscbweig,  18G1. 

Simson  (Alfred),  Travels  in  the  Wilds  of  Ecuador.    Loudon,  1887. 

Temmtx-Compam  (L,),  Histoire  du  royaxime  de  Quito.  Traduitc dc  TEspagnol.  (TdAeco  : 
Historia  del  reino  de  Quito.)    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1840. 

VillavieeMio  (D.),  Geopi-afia  de  la  RcpAblica  del  Ecuador.    8.    Xow  York,  1868. 

WaffHer  (Morltz  Friwlrich),  Rciscn  in  Ecuador  ;  in  'Zcitsohrirt  iUr  ullgemciue  Erdkunde.* 
VoLxvL    Berlin,  18Gi. 
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Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 
I.  Central. 

overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.  on  September  4,  1870, 
5  been  under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  con- 
February  25,  and  June  16,  1875,  by  an  organic  law 
ion  Wallon),  which  has  been  partially  modified  in  June 
yust  1884,  June  1885,  and  July  1889.     It  vests  the 

power  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate, 
jxecutive  in  the  President  of  the  Republic    and  the 

resident  is  elected  for  seven  years,  by  a  majority  ol 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in  a 
A^ssembly,  or  Congress.  He  promulgates  tlie  laws  voted 
Chambers,  and  ensures  their  execution.  He  selects  a 
rom  the  Chamber,  appoints  to  all  civil  and  military 
the  right  of  individual  pardon,  and  is  responsible  only 
high  treason.  The  President  concludes  treaties  with 
>wers,  but  cannot  declare  war  without  the  previous  as- 
oth  Chambers.  Every  act  of  the  President  has  to  be 
ned  by  a  Minister.  With  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
isolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  case  of  vacancy, 
iiambers  united  immediately  elect  a  new  President. 
ent  of  the  Rejyuhlic. — Marie  Francois  Sadi  Camot,  borr 
36,  1837  ;  studied  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique  and 
des  Pont«  et  Chaussees ;  Uiwler-Secretary  of  Public 
J78  ;  Minister  of  PubUc  Works,  1880-82  ;  Minister  oi 
1882,  and  again  1886.  Elected  President  of  the 
December  3,  1887. 

•esent  Ministry,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Re^ 
irch  17,  1890,  consists  of  the  following  members  : — 
sident  of  the  Council  and  Minister   of  War, — M.  Di 

%i8ter  of  Foreign  Affairs, — M.  Mibot. 

lister  of  Finance, — M.  Rouvier. 

nister  of  Public  Instruction  aTid   tlie  Fine  Arts,  —  M 

nister  of  Justice  and  Public  Wo7'ship, — M.  Fallieres, 
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6.  Minister  of  Marine. — Vice- Admiral  Barbey. 

7.  Minister  of  Public  Works, — M.  Ives  GuyoL 

8.  Minister  of  Agriculture, — M.  Develle. 

9.  Minister  of  Commerce, — M.  Jules  Roche. 
10.  Minister  of  the  Interior. — M.  Constans, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Goverr 
France,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  : — 


Mouse  of  Bowrhon. 
Henri  IV.        .        .        .  1589-1610 
LouisXIIL,  Me  Juste'  .  1610-1643 
liOuis  XIV.,  *  le  Grand ' .  1643-1715 
Louis  XV.       .  .  1716-1774 

Louis  XVI.  (  + 1793)      .  1774-1 792 

First  Republic, 
Convention     .        .        .  1792-1796 
Directoire       .         .        .  1795-1799 
Consulate       .        .        .  1799-1804 

Emjnre, 
Napol6on  I.  (  + 1821)     .  1804-1814 

Home  of  Bourbon  restored, 
Louis  XVIIL.        .        .  1814-1824 
Charles  X.  (  + 1836)       .  1824-1830 


House  of  Bourbon-  O 
Louis  Philippe  (  + 1860) 
Second  Bepublu 
Provisional  Government, 

Feb.— Dec. 
Louis  Napol6oD,President 

Empire  restorei 

Napoleon  III,  (died  1873) 

Third  Republic 

Government  of  National 

Defence 
Louis  A.  Thiers.President 
Marshal  MacMahon  „ 
F.  J.  P.  Jules  Gr6vy  „ 
M.  F.  Sadi  Carnot      „ 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years 
rersal  suffrage,  and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  who  ca] 
six  months*  residence  in  any  one  town  or  commune, 
otherwise  disqualified,  has  the  right  of  vote.  The  only 
for  being  a  Deputy  is  to  be  a  citizen  and  25  years  of  1 
manner  of  election  of  Deputies  has  been  modified  sevc 
since  1871.  The  scrutin  de  liste^  under  which  each  el© 
for  as  many  Deputies  as  the  entire  department  has  to  i 
introduced  in  1871.  In  1876  it  was  replaced  by  tl 
(Tarrondissem^nt,  under  which  each  department  is  divid 
number  of  arrotidissements^  each  elector  voting  for  on 
only ;  in  1885  there  was  a  return  to  the  scrutin  de 
in  1889  the  uni-nominal  vote  was  reintroduced.  In 
was  enacted  that  each  candidate  is  bound  to  make,  ik 
fortnight  which  precedes  the  elections,  a  declaration 
being  a  candidate  for  a  given  constituency,  and  for 
stituency  only — ^all  votes  which  eventually  may  be  give 
in  other  constituencies  being  reckoned  as  void.  Multiple 
and  elections  of  persons  previously  condemned  by  the  1 
are  thus  rendered  impossible.  The  task  of  annulling  il 
tions,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Chamber,  has  be 
in  special  electoral  committees,  partly  nominated  arf  h 
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the  Department,  and  partly  composed  of  Municipal 
s. 

lamber  is  now  composed  of  584  Deputies  ;  each  *  arron- 
'  elects  one  Deputy,  and  if  its  population  is  in  excess  of 
it  is  divided  into  two  constituencies.  There  were 
)  inscribed  electors  in  1889,  and  7,963,382  votes, 
enate  is  composed  of  300  members,  elected  for  nine 
1  citizens  40  years  old,  one-third  retiring  every  three 
le  election  of  the  Senators  is  indirect,  and  is  made  by 
\\  body  composed  (1)  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Muni- 
icil  of  each  commune  in  proportion  to  the  population  ; 
!  the  Deputies,  Councillors-General,  and  District  Coun- 

the  department.  Besides  the  225  Departmental 
lected  in  this  way,  there  were,  according  to  the  law  of 
Senators  elected  for  life  by  the  united  two  Chambers  ; 
3  Senate  Bill  of  1884  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies 
long  the  Life  Senatorships  would  be  filled  by  the  elec- 
rdinary  nine-years  Senators.  The  Princes  of  deposed 
are  precluded  from  sitting  in  the  Upper  House, 
jnate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble  every  year  on 
1  Tuesday  in  January,  unless  a  previous  summons  is 
he  President  of  the  Republic,  and  they  must  remain  in 
least  five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  President  is 
convoke  them  if  the  demand  is  made  by  one  half  of  the 
f  members  composing  each  Chamber.  The  President 
m  the  Chambers,  but  the  adjournment  cannot  exceed 
>f  a  month,  nor  occur  more  than  twice  in  the  same 
The  Senate  has,  conjointly  with  the  Chamber  of 
the  right  of  initiating  and  framing  laws.  Nevertheless, 
Biws  must  be  first  presented  to  and  voted  by  the  Chamber 
is. 

Is,  before  being  introduced  either  into  the  Senate  or 
are  submitted  to  special  bureaux  or  committees,  which 
the  Chambers.  Bills  may  be  introduced  either  by  the 
)r  the  President  (through  the  Ministry),  or  by  private 

The  Chamber  can  be  dissolved  by  the  President  upon 
the  Senate.  The  President  and  the  Ministers  may  be 
I  by  the  Chamber  of  high  treason,  in  which  case  the 
}S  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  The  same  function  is 
the  Senate  for  all  other  cases  of  high  treason, 
eputies  are  paid  9,000  francs,  and  the  Senators  15,000 
ear.  The  President's  dotation  is  600,000  francs,  with 
Edlowanoe  of  600,000  francs  for  his  expenses. 
>  has,  besides,  a  special  institution  under  the  name  of 
BtcU,  which  was  introduced  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  has 
itained  since.     It  is  presided  over  by  the  Minist^lTtiz^yGoOQle 
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Justice,  and  is  composed  of   Councillors,  Masters  of 
(Maitres  de  Requetes),  and  Auditors,  all  appointed  by  t 
dent  of  the  Republic.     Its  duty  is  to  give  opinion  u] 
questions,  chiefly  those  connected  with  administrationj 
be  submitted  to  it  by  the  Government. 

II.  Local  Government. 

For  administrative  purposes  France  is  divided  into  86  depar 
87  if  the  *  territory  of  Belfort '  (a  remnant  of  the  department  of  B 
be  considered  as  a  separate  department.  Since  1889  the  three  de 
of  Algeria  are  also  treated,  for  most  purposes,  as  part  of  Fran 
The  department  has  representatives  of  all  the  Ministries,  and 
under  a  Prefect,  nominated  by  Government,  and  having  wide  and 
functions.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Prefect orial  Council,  whose  advw 
take  without  being  bound  to  follow  it.  The  Prefect  is  a  represc 
the  Executive,  and,  as  such,  supervises  the  execution  of  the  la 
police  reguliitions,  nominates  subordinate  officials,  and  has  unde; 
trol  all  officials  of  the  State.  In  most  arrondissements  there 
prefect. 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  the  c^mimutie,  the  size  and  ] 
of  which  vary  very  much.  There  are  30,131  communes,  and 
cannot  be  created  otherwise  than  by  law.  Most  of  them  (31,488) 
than  1,500  inhabitants,  and  17,181  have  even  less  than  500  ;  whi 
munes  only  have  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  The  local  afft 
commune  are  under  a  Municipal  Council,  composed  of  from  10 1< 
hers,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  the  serutin  de  lute ; 
act  of  the  Council  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Prefect,  wl 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Council  General,  or  even  to  the  Presid 
Republic,  before  becoming  lawful.  Even  the  commune's  quota 
taxation  is  settled  by  persons  chosen  by  the  Prefect  from  anion 
candidates  drawn  up  by  the  Municipal  Council. 

Each  Municipal  Council  elects  a  Mayor,  who  ifi  simply  consid 
intermediary  between  the  Prefect  and  the  commune.  The  Ma 
head  of  the  local  police  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect. 

In  Paris  the  Municipal  Council  is  composed  of  80  members ;  e 
20  arrondissements  into  which  the  city  is  subdivided  has  its  o^ 
The  place  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris  is  taken  by  the  Prefect  of  Polic 
has  an  elected  Mayor,  but  the  control  of  the  police  is  vested  in  t 
of  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  unit  is  the  canton  (2,871  in  France),  which  is  cx>j 
an  average  of  12  communes,  although  the  larger  communes  ai 
contrary,  divided  into  several  cantons.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  just 
peace. 

The  district,  or  arrondisserttent  (362  in  France),  has  an  elect 
d'arrondiKsev^ent^  whose  chief  function  is  to  allot  among  the  < 
their  respective  parts  in  the  direct  taxes  assigned  to  each  aimn 
by  the  Council  General.  That  body  stands  under  the  control  oi 
prefect.  A  varying  number  of  a/rrandUsemsnti  form  a  depart m< 
has  its  conseil  gSneral  renewed  by  univeisal  euflrage  to  the  exte: 
half  every  three  years.  These  oomeiU  may  deliberate  upon  all  e 
affairs  of  the  department,  but  their  financial  resources  are  mostlj 
cant,  and  besides  the  repartition  of  the  direct  taxes  among  the  c 
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activity  is  confined  to  the  roads,  normal  schools,  and  a  few 
( for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Their  decisions  are  controlled  by 
and  may  be  annulled  by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic. 


Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

perficies  of  France  has  changed  but  little  since  the 
1815.  In  1860,  after  the  Italian  War,  it  was  increased 
3xation  of  Savoie  and  Nice  from  Italy  ;  and  by  the 
]ay  10,  1871,  France  lost  the  entire  department  of  the 
bwo  arrondiasementSy  with  a  fraction  of  a  third,  of  the 
,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  Mo- 
ig  altogether  a  superficies  of  5,590  square  miles  and 
ohabitants,  part  of  whom  emigrated  into  France  during 
w  years. 

lowing  table  gives  the  area,  in  English  square  miles, 
al  population  (i.e.  including  those  temporarily  absent) 
ent  87  departments  of  France  according  to  the  cen- 
of  December  18,  1881,  and  May  31,  1886  :— 


Area: 

Population 

Density  per 

Engl.  sq. 
miles 

sq.  mile  In 
1886 

Dec.  18,  1881 

May  31, 1888 

•     •     • 

2.239 

363,472 

364,408 

163 

•      •      • 

2,839 

666,891 

656,925 

196 

•      •      • 

2,822 

416,769 

424,682 

161 

»es-)  . 

2,685 

131,918 

129,494 

48 

ites-)  . 

2,158 

121,787 

122,924 

57 

[times  . 

1,482 

226,621 

238,057 

164 

•   •   • 

2,136 

376,867 

375,472 

176 

•   •   . 

2,020 

333,675 

332,769 

165 

. 

1,890 

240,601 

237,619 

126 

•   .   • 

2,317 

256,326 

257,374 

111 

.   •   • 

2,438 

327,942 

332,080 

136 

•   .   • 

3,376 

416,076 

416,826 

123 

ant-Rhin)  . 

236 

74,244 

79,758 

336 

a-Khone 

1,971 

89,028 

604,867 

305 

•   •    • 

2,132 

439,830 

487,267 

206 

•   •   . 

2,217 

236,190 

241,742 

109 

2,294 

370,822 

866,408 

157 

nferienre 

2,635 

466,416 

462,803 

176 

2,780 

861,406 

356,349 

128 

•   •   . 

2,265 

317,066 

326,494 

144 

3,377 

272,639 

278,501 

82  A 

3,383 

382.819 

381,674 

113  ss 

ford 

2,669 

627.685 

628,266 

237 
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Area: 

Popalation 

Departments 

EngLsq. 
mUee 

Deo.  18, 1881 

May  31, 1886 

Creuse  . 

2,150 

278,782 

284,942 

Dordogne      . 

.        3,646 

495.037 

492,205 

Doubs  .        .        .        . 

2,018 

310,827 

310,963 

Dr6me  . 

2,618 

313,763 

314.615 

Eure      .        .        .        . 

2,300 

364,291 

358,829 

Eure-et-Loir. 

2,268 

280,097 

283,719 

Finist^re 

2,696 

681,664 

707,820 

Gard     .        .        .        . 

2,253 

416,629 

417,099 

Garonne  (Haute-) . 

2.429 

478,009 

481,169 

Gere      .        .        .        . 

2,425 

281,632 

274,391 

Gironde 

3,761 

748,703 

775,846 

H6rault. 

2,393 

441,627 

439.044 

lUe-et-Vilaine 

2,697 

616,480 

621,384 

Indre     .        .        .        . 

2,624 

287,705 

296,147 

Indre-ct-Loire 

2,361 

329,160 

340,921 

Is&re     .        .        .        . 

3,201 

580,271 

581,680 

Jura      .        .        .        . 

1,928 

286,263 

281,292 

Landes .... 

3,699 

301,143 

302,266 

Loir-et-Cher  . 

2,462 

275.713 

279,214 

Loire     .... 

1,838 

699,833 

603,384 

Loire  (Haute-) 

1,916 

316,461 

320,063 

Loire-Inf6rieure    . 

2,664 

625,625 

643,884 

Loiret    .... 

2,614 

368,526 

374,876 

Lot        ...        . 

2,012 

280,269 

271,514 

Lot-et-Garonne     . 

2,067 

312,081 

307,437 

Loz^re  .... 

1,996 

143,665 

141,264 

Maine-et-Loire      . 

2,749 

523,491 

627,680 

Manche 

2,289 

526,377 

620,866 

Mame   .... 

3,169 

421,800 

429,494 

Mame  (Haute-)    . 

2,402 

264,876 

247,781 

Mayenne 

1,996 

344,881 

340,063 

Meurthe-et-Mo6elle 

2,026 

419,317 

431,693 

Mouse   .... 

2,406 

289,861 

291,971 

Morbihan 

2,625 

621,614 

535,256 

Ni^vre  .... 

2,632 

347,576 

347,645 

Nord     .... 

2,193 

1,603,269 

1,670,184 

Oise       .... 

2,261 

404,555 

403.146 

Ome     .... 

2,364 

376,126 

367,248 

Pas-de-Calais 

2,551 

819,022 

853,526 

Pu7-de-D6me 

3.070 

666,064 

670,964 

Pyr6n6es  (Basses-) 

2,943 

434,366 

432,999 

Pyr6n6es  (Hautes-) 

1,749 

236,474 

234,825 

L 

P>'r^6es-0rientales 

1,592 

208,856 

211,187 

Kh6ne  .... 

1,077 

741,470 

772.912 

t>:  Sa6ne  (Haute-)     . 

2,062 

295.906 

290,954 

P^  Sadne-et-Loire      . 

3,302 

625,589 

625,886 

^arthe  .... 
afEai: 

2,396 

438,917 

436,111 

2»224 

266,438 

267,428 

ca 

int, 
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Area: 

Fopalation 

Density  per 
sq.  mile  in 

jrtmeats 

Engl.  sq. 

miles 

Dec.  18, 1881 

May  31, 1886 

1886 

aute-)     . 

1,G67 

274,087 

275,018 

162 

, 

183-6 

2,799.329 

2,961,089 

16,128 

neure 

2,330 

814,068 

833,386 

358 

[ame 

2,215 

348,991 

355,136 

160 

ise 

2,164 

577,788 

618,089 

285 

iuz) 

2,317 

350,103 

353,766 

153 

2,379 

550,837 

548,982 

231 

, 

2.217 

359,223 

358,757 

162 

ironne  . 

1,436 

217,056 

214.046 

149 

, 

2,349 

288.577 

283,689 

122 

, 

1,370 

244.149 

241,787 

176 

, 

2,588 

421,642 

434,808 

168 

. 

2,691 

340,295 

342,785 

127 

aute-)   . 

2,130 

349,332 

363,182 

170 

,        , 

2,266 

406,862 

413,707 

183 

•        • 

2,868 

257,029 

255,364 

124 

• 

• 

204,092     1 

37,672,048 

38,218,903 

187 

ling  a  moderate  death-rate,    the   population  of 

js  more  slowly  than   in  most  States  of  Western 

mg  to  the  low  rate  of  births,  as  seen  from  the  follow- 

rhich  gives  the  average  ammal  numbers  of  marriages, 

deaths  for  decennial  periods  : — 


11 

a  9) 
"^  0 

Per  1.000  Inhabitants 

.2 

_l_ 

7-9 
7-8 
7-9 
7-9 
7-9 
7-9 
8-0 
7-6 

5 

.£ 

h 

•3.."? 

la 

CO 

234 
247 
2G6 
279 
287 
301 
295 
284 

943 

974 
967 
963 
953 
933 
935 
935 

773 

790 
828 
817 
866 
8H8 
871 
841 

31-7 
30-6 
28-8 
27-3 
26-6 
24-4 
25-4 
24-9 

£6-0 
24-8 
24-6 
23-2 
23-7 
23-2 
23-7 
22-3 

5.7 

5-8 
4-2 
4-1 
2-9 
1-2 
1-7 
1-6 

74 

76 
72 

78 

43 
45 
46 
47 

4-0 
3-7 
3-3 
3-2 
3-0 
3-0 
2-9 
3-0 

^  Not  including  still-births. 

es  of  area  and  population  since  1801  (date  of  the  first  census 
ien  from  tlie  following  table.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
[in  brackets]  for  the  first  five  censuses  the  population,  its 
ts  average  annual  increase  on  the  present  territory  of  France^ 
comparable  with  the  data  for  the  censuses  posterior  to  the  losb 
Lorraine. 

H  H  ^ 
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Dates 

Area:  sq.  mllea 

ropalatlon 

Inhabitants 

Annn 
per  10,1 

1801 

204,765 

27.349,003 
[26,930,756] 

134 

[132] 

1821 

— 

30,461,875 
[29,871,176] 

149 
[146] 

1841 

— " 

34,230,178 
[33,i06,864] 

167 
[164] 

1861 

209,625 

37,446,313 
[35,844,902] 

178 
[176] 

1866 

~~ 

38,192,064 
[36,495,489] 

182 
[179] 

1872 

204,023 

36,102,921 

177 

[- 

1876 

__ 

86,905,788 

181 

1881 



37,672.048 

184 

1886 

— 

38,218,903 

187 

*  DecrcASC 

The  foreigners  residing  in  France  make  no  less  than  3  per  ce 
aggregate  population.    Tlie  items  for  1886  appeared  as  follows  :- 
Belgians    ....     482,261      Aastro-Hnngarian     . 
Italians     ....     264,568       Russians   . 
Germans   .        .        .        .100,114      Miscellaneous  . 
Spaniards.        .        .        .      79,550 
Swiss         ....      78,584  Total  (1886) 

Dutch        ....      37,149  „     (1851)  . 

English     ....      36,134 

Occupations  cf  Population, — According^to  the  results  of  the 
1886,  it  appears  that  of  the  total  population  the  number  engaged  i 
ture  amounted  to  17,698,402 ;  in  industry.  9,289,206  ;  transport, 
trade,  4,247,764;  public  forces,  613,362;  public  administration 
liberal  professions,  1,094,233;  independent  persons,  2,295,966 
profession,  237,899 ;  not  classed,  490,374 ;  of  unknown  profession 

II.  Movement  op  the  Population. 
Birihsy  DeatliSy  and  Marriages. 


Tear 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

IllcprltimRte 
Children 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 

Births 
over  Deaths 

1870 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

223,705 
283,170 
283,193 
277,060 

276,848 
272,934 

943,515 
924,558 
912,782 
899,333 
882,639 
880,579 

70,415 
74,171 
74,552 
73.854 
74,919 
73,571 

1,046,909 
836,897 
860,222 
842,797 
837.867 
794.933 

-103.394 
87,661 
52,560 
66,536 
44,772 
86,646 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  very  unequal  over  France, 
year  to  year  the  deaths  are  in  excess  of  the  births  in  from  32  to 
mtnts  oot  of  87. 
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the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  2*3  per  1,000  inhabitants. 
ELS  a  whole,  there  were  111  births  for  every  100  deaths,  bat  in 
ient8»  mostly  in  the  south,  the  deaths  were  in  excess  of  the 
Gere  there  were  only  76  births  for  every  100  deaths.  Corsica 
for  every  100  deaths)  being  left  out  of  view,  the  population 
hiefly  in  the  centre,  west,  and  north,  where  the  average  varied 
140  births  for  every  100  deaths.  In  Pas  de  Calais  there  were 
for  every  100  deaths.  The  death-rate  for  all  France  was  only 
)0  inhabitants. 

late  births  formed  8 '4  per  cent,  of  all  births,  as  against  7*5  p^ 
1 ;  it  reached  as  much  as  24  per  cent,  in  the  department  of  the 
),  from  12-6  to  13*4  per  cent,  in  the  North,  and  in  Brittany  it  was 
per  cent,  of  all  births.  The  average  with  foreigners  in  France 
r  100  births. 

nber  of  divorces  is  rapidly  increasing ;  it  was  2,960  in  1886, 
17,  4,708  in  1888,  and  4,786  in  1889  (6*1  per  10,000  households), 
te  number  of  22,014  divorces  having  been  registered  since  the 
8  voted  in  1884. 

JSmigrcUion. 

number  of  emigrants  from  French  ports  to  countries  beyond 
ing  the  three  years  1886-88  was  209,726,  of  whom,  however, 

were  French.  In  1885  the  number  of  emigrants  was  6,063, 
14,  in  1887  11,170,  and  in  1888  23,339.  The  majority  of  the 
o  to  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  At  the 
381  it  was  found  that  of  the  total  population  22,702,356  were 
their  communes. 

ler  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  a  steady  movement  from  the 
ards  this  citijes.  In  1846  tlie  rural  population  constituted  75-58 
the  total,  and  the  urban  24*42  per  cent. ;  while  in  1886  the 
64-05,  and  the  latter  35-95.  In*1881,  of  the  total  increase  of 
:e  than  two-thirds,  or  561,869,  belonged  to  the  47  towns  of  more 
inhabitants. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 
)wing,  according  to  the  census  of  1886,  are  the  principal  towns 
nunal  population  over  30,000 : — 


2,344,550 

Toulon     . 

.  70,122 

Troyes      . 

.  46,972 

401,930 

Nhnes 

.  69,898 

Clermont-Ferrand 

376,143 

Limoges  . 

.  68,477 

46,718 

240,582 

Rennes    . 

.  66,139 

Boulogne  . 

.  46,91C 

188,272 

Dijon 

.  60,856 

Caen. 

.  43,809 

147,617 

Orleans    . 

.  60,826 

Bourges    . 

.  42,829 

127,482 

Tours 

.  59,585 

B6ziers      . 

.  42,786 

117,876 

Calais      . 

.  58,965 

Avignon    . 

.  41,007 

112,074 

Tourcoing 

.  58,008 

Lorient     . 

.  40,056 

107,163 

Le  Mans  . 

.  57,591 

Dunquerque 

.  38,025 

100,299 

Montpellier 

.  56,765 

Cette 

.  37,068 

97,903 

Besan^on 

.  56,511 

Cherbourg 

.  36,878 

80,288 

Grenoble . 

.  52,484 

Rochefort 

.  31,256 

79,038 

Versailles 

.  49,852 

Pau  . 

.  30,626 

77,478 

St.  Denis 

.  48,009 

Boulogne  . 

.  30,084 

73,044 

St.  Quentin 

.  47,353 

Douai 

.  30,038 

70,778 

H  H2 
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Beligion. 

The  population  of  Prance,  at  the  census  of  Decei] 
consisted  of  29,201,703  Roman  Catholics,  being  78-5( 
of  the  total  population  ;  692,800  Protestants,  or  1  -8  p 
the  population,  as  compared  with  584,757  in  1872 ; 
Jews,  and  7,684,906  persons  '  wlio  declined  to  make  as 
tion  of  religious  belief.'  This  was  the  first  census  at  wl 
professants '  were  registered  as  such.  On  former  occasi 
been  customary  to  class  all  who  had  refused  to  state  ^ 
religion  was,  or  who  denied  having  any  religion,  s 
Catholics.  The  number  of  persons  set  down  as  be] 
*  various  creeds '  was  33,042. 

All  religions  are  equal  by  law,  and  any  sect  whicli 
100,000  adherents  is  entitled  to  a  grant ;  but  at  presen 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Mussulmans 
«fec.)  have  State  allowances.  In  the  Budget  for  1891  tt 
were  as  follows  : — 

Administration,  &c 251 

Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  places  of  worship  .  42,80i 

Protestant  worship,  &c 1,55 

Jewish  worship,  &c 18i 

Protestant  and  Jewish  places  of  worship      .         .  4i 

Mussulman  worship 2l( 

ViiriouB                  .......  L 

Total 45^06' 

There  are  17  archbishops  and  66  bishops  :  and  of  t 
Catholic  Church  on  January  1,  1887,  the  secular  clergy 
in  all  50,445,  besides  4,353  teachers  and  10,407  pupils  in 
siastical  seminaries.  The  value  of  the  total  gifts  an 
made  to  the  Church  during  the  present  century  up 
23,976,733  francs.  The  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  C 
or  Lutherans,  are,  in  their  religious  affairs,  governed  by 
Consistory ;  while  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Churc 
vinists,  are  under  a  Council  of  Administration,  the  sea 
is  at  P^ris.  In  1886  there  were  687  Protestant  pasto 
Jewish  rabbis  and  assistants. 

Instmction. 

Public  education  in  France  is  entirely  under  the  si 
of  the  Government.  The  highest  schools,  or  universil 
the  name  of  •  facultds  de  Tetat.'  There  are  15  *  faculty  d 
at  Paris,  Aix,  Besangon,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermoi 
Lille,  Grenoble,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  E,€ 
Toulouse.  At  all  of  these,  except  Aix,  are  also  'fac 
sciences,'  besides  one  at  Marseilles.     There  are  also  2 
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tant  theology,  15  *facultcs  de  droit,'  and  6  *facult^s  c 
In  January  1888  there  were  4,908  students  of  law 
ients  of  medicine ;  2,320  students  of  pharmacy.  To  tt 
E  the  facultes  the  sum  of  11,600,370  francs  was  set  dow 
Iget  of  1891.  The  Roman  Catholic  theological  *  faculty 
ressed  in  1885,  but  the  Catholic  universities  exist  still  o 
of  their  professors  submitting  to  the  usual  State  exam: 

g  the  295,893  young  men  examined  on  the  conscriptio 
89,  9-3  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
aw  of  June  16,  1881,  rendered  primary  instructio 
r ;  that  of  March  28,  1882,  rendered  it  gratuitous  ;  tha 
T  30,  1886,  reorganised  education,  and  ordained  tha 
certain  period  all  public  schools  should  be  under  th 
laymen.  In  1889  there  were  only  68  communes  whic 
rimary  school,  public  or  private.  The  public  fundi 
I,  departmental,  and  State,  devoted  to  primary  instruc 
•ance  amounted  in  1857  to  16,523,969  francs,  in  187 
449  francs,  and  in  1888  to  150,000,000  francs.  At  th 
1886  the  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  0 
years  was  found  to  be  4,729,511.  In  1889,  4,622,61 
if  school  age  were  enrolled  in  primary  and  infant  schools 
,000  are  taught  in  higher  schools,  and  nearly  10,000  a 
ile  many  children  between  11  and  13  years  of  age  dia 
attendance  at  school,  having  received  certificated  o 
rLst ruction.  The  number  of  untaught  children  is  thu 
1.  The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  the  variou 
schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  France  for  th 
ir  1887-8  for  the  primary  schools,  and  1888-9  for  th 
I  colle2:es  : — 


Public 
Schools 

Private 
Schools 

Total 

Pupils 

ry:— 
schools    . 
\'  schools 

2,562 
66,495 

2,596 
14,218 

5,158 
80,713 

683,168 
6,545,400 

elementary    . 

69,057 

16,814 

85,871 

1  6,228,568 

^  (public) : — 

nal  colleges    . 

s     . 

110 
226 
112 

— 

— 

49,978 

33,584 

6,634 

! 

secondary 

448 

— 

— 

90,196 

3tal  number  of  elementary  pupils  includes  34,080  re 
gher  primary  instruction. 
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There  was,  it  will  be  seen,  one  elementary  school 
445  inhabitants,  and  one  pupil  in  every  6  of  the  populai 
mnmber  of  public  schools  directed  by  clericals  was,  in 
duced  to  637  for  boys,  6,692  for  girls,  and  625  mixed.  ] 
education  the  number  of  lay  schools  was  3,690,  and  c 
schools  10,528.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  lay 
schools  was  93,658,  in  clerical  schools  47,031,  in  1889, 
budget  of  1888-89  the  sum  of  85,488,000  francs  was  set 
prynary  education,  and  16,493,000  francs  for  secondary  c 
There  were  in  1889,  90  normal  schools  for  males,  an 
finales.  In  6,485  communes  education  is  provided 
males,  and  in  994  for  adult  females,  the  total  number 
in  1888-9  being  152,162  males  and  25,080  females.  '. 
besides  numerous  technical,  industrial,  and  other  special 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  France  are  thoi 
Justices  of  Peace  and  the  Police  Court,  where  all  pett 
are  disposed  of.     The  Police   Correctional  Courts  j 
upon  all  graver  cases  of  misdemeanour  (ddits),  incluc 
involving  several  years'  imprisonment.     They  have  no 
consist  of  3  judges.     In  all  general  cases,  the  preliminai 
is  made  in  secrecy  by  an  examining  magistrate  {jtige 
(ton),  who  may  dismiss  the  case  or  send  it  for  trial.     The 
Assizes  is  assisted  by  12  jurors,  who  decide  by  simple 
The  highest  courts   are  tlie   26   Courts  of   Appeal, 
each  of  one  President  and  4  Councillors  for  all  crimi 
which  have  been  tried  without  a  jury,  and  by  one 
Cassation  which   sits   at  Paris,  and   is  composed   oi 
President,  3  Presidents  of  Sections,  and  45  Councilloi 
criminal  cases  tried  by  jury. 

All  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the 
and  can  be  dismissed  by  him. 

The  agencies  for  the  prosecution  of  misdemeanonrs  and  crir 
appeared  as  follows : — Gendarmes,  20,784 ;  commissaires  de  po 
agents  de  police,  13,760  ;  gardes  champ§tres,  31,644 ;  private  swoi 
38,021 ;  forest  gardes,  7,796;  fishing  police,  4,803;  customs  officii 
total,  139,801. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  convicted 
▼arious  courts  in  the  years  given : — 


Year 

Assize  Courts 

Correctional  Tribunals 

Police 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

3,110 
3,082 
3,028 
3,128 
3,099 

197,394 
196,725 
211,797 
210,806 
216,461 

451 
470 
450 
461 
443 

JUSTICE  AND   CRIME— FINANCE  47 1 

ach  penal  institutions  consist,  first,  of  Houses  of  Arrest  (3,09^ 
suretS  and  35  dejjots  de  sureie).  Next  come  380  Departmenta 
)  styled  maisons  d'arret^  de  justice  and  de  correction^  where  botl 
li  ting  trial  and  those  condemned  to  less  than  one  year's  imprison- 
ipt,  as  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from,  O] 
transferred  to,  reformatories.  The  reformatories  are  II  fo] 
for  g^rls,  belonging  to  the  State,  and  27  for  boys  rented  t( 
ions  and  institutions.  The  Central  Prisons  (^maisoTis  deforce  e\ 
n)y  where  all  prisoners  condemned  to  more  than  one  year's  im 
are  kept,  provided  with  large  industrial  establishments  fo: 
:  prisoners,  are  15  for  men  and  6  for  women.  To  the  sam< 
elong   3   agricultural   penitentiaries  recently    introduced  ii 

)ns  condemned  to  hard  labour  and  many  condemned  to  *  reclu 
jnt  to  New  Caledonia  or  Guiana  (military  and  r^cidivistes) 
e  fcr^nts  of  St.  Martin-de-R6  is  a  d6p6t  for  transferred  hard 
icts.  The  prison  population  in  France  on  January  1, 1887  (las 
ished),  was  46,119,  of  whom  6,764  were  females ;  25,915  were  ii 
tal  Prisons ;  1 3,874  in  Central  Prisons ;  6,079  in  reformatoricB 
bout  13,000  in  Caledonia  and  Guiana. 


Pauperism. 

no  Government  system  of  poor  relief  in  France.  The  poor  ar^ 
rtly  through  public  *  bureaux  de  bienfaisance '  and  partly  b; 
i  ecclesiastical  charity.  They  are  partly  under  the  cari 
nunes  and  partly  of  the  departments,  both  of  which  contribute 
itely  under  the  supervision  of  Government.  The  funds  o 
ux  de  bienfaisance '  are  partly  derived  from  endowments 
I  communal  contributions,  and  partly  from  public  and  privat 
n  1887  there  were  14,948  of  such  bureiiux,  with  a  total  revenu 
14  francs,  the  expenditure  amounting  to  34,639,838  francs.  Th 
poor  relieved  was  1,440,666.  Public  assistance  is  also  render© 
destitute  children.    At  the  end- of  1887  there  were  1,847  sic] 

hospital,  56,312  domiciled  in  the  country,  and  45,997  who  wer 
sted  at  their  homes.  The  total  expenditure  amounted  t 
francs.  There  are  also  public  establishment  s  for  the  sick  an< 
rsons  and  imbeciles. 


Finance. 

I.  State  Finakce.^ 

p-enues  of  the  State  consist  of :  (1)  four  chief  direct  taxes 
5  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  :  (a)  the  land  tax  ;  (b)  th 
He-mobility  re,  consisting  of  a  capitation  tax  of  froi 
.  to  4  fr.  50  c,  levied  upon  each  person,  not  a  paupei 
louse  tax  ;  (c)  the  door  and  window  tax  ;  and  {d)  trad< 
There  are  also  the  *  additional  centimes'  (so  many  cen 
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times  per  franc  levied,  intended  for  local  budgets)  ;  (2)  indirect 
taxes  (about  62  per  cent,  of  the  revenue) ;  (3)  State  monopolies : 
tobacco,  gunpowder,  post  and  telegraphs  (about  20  per  cent,  of 
revenue)  ;  ^4)  the  income  from  national  land  ;  and  (5)  various 
sources,  sucn  as  a  few  State  manufactures,  State  railways,  and  so 
on.  The  average  taxation  per  head  amounts  to  86  fr.,  of  wliich 
about  69  fr.  go  to  the  State,  and  the  remainder  to  the  local 
budgets.  To  the  above  must  be  added,  the  extraordinary  receipts 
— chiefly  loans — the  revenue  inscribed  *  pour  ordre,'  being  trans- 
ferences from  one  branch  of  the  Administration  to  another. 

The  following  table  shows  the  budget  estimates  for  the  revenue 
for  1891  and  the  rectified  budget  estimates  of  the  revenue  for 
1890  :— 


Land  tax : 

Land  .... 

Buildings  .... 
Personal  property 
Doors  and  windows 
Trade  licences       , 
Tax  *  de  l"'  avertissement '    . 
Carriages,  horses,  and  other 

taxes 

Direct  taxes,  Algeria     • 

Total,  direct  taxes 


ipecial 


Registration 

Stamps  .... 

Customs        .... 
Excise,  and  other  indirect  taxes 
Personal  property 

Sugar     

Indirect  taxes,  Algeria 


Total,  indirect  taxes 

State  monopolies  . 
Domains  and  forests 
Various  revenues  . 


Total,  ordinary  revenue 

Exceptional  resources    . 
Appendices  *^pow  ordre ' 

Grand  total 


1S91 


Francs 

110,748,600 
88,344,000 
81,562,500 
5.3,2.31,000 

111,548,400 
628,500 


29,462,700 
9,114,300 


484,643,000 


505,322,500 
160,412.500 
362,291,900 
723,012,500 

49,164,500 
178,000,000 

19,250,300 


Froucs 

128,031,840 
68,526,000 
80,187,500 
.'52,676,900 

110,742.400 
624,000 

28,530,500 
8,779,700 


478.098,840 


509.104,300 
159,797,400 
373,98.i,500 
582,594,500 

50,424,000 
178,700,000 

20,183,600 


1,997,454,200 


609,841.690 
43,390,050 
22,790,160 


3,158,119,100 


27,174,981 
62.114,744 


3.247,408,826 


1,874,789,300 


600,330,862 
42,706,350 
27,414,194 


3,023,339,546 


766,946 
61,507,969 
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The  following  table  shows  the  budget  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  1891  and  the  rectified  estimates  of  the  ex{)enditure 
for  1890  :— 


Public  Debt. 

President,  Chamber,  and  Senate 

Ministries : 

Justice 

Religion    . 

Foreign  Affairs . 

Interior,  France 
„        Algeria 

Finance 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

War,  ordinary  . 
„    extraordinary 

Marine 

Colonies    . 

Public  Instruction 

Fine  Arts  . 

Commerce  and  Industry 

Agriculture 

Public  Works,  ordinary 
„  „      extraordinary 

Total  administration 
Expenses  of  collecting  taxes 
Bepayinents,  kc,  . 

Total,  ordinary  expenditure 
Treasury  votes,  &c. 
Special  expenses  (^pour  ordre) 


Grand  total 


1801 


Francs 
1,800,569,685 
13»051,940 

37,636,301 

45,067,0C3 

15,228,800 

63,257,212 

7,291,635 

20,873,370 

1,928,200 

678,470.845 

130,000,000 

218,767,702 

65,748,920 

173,734,849 

12,083,905 

20,555,483 

21,080,330 

138,978,642 

67,936,473 


1,573,639,652 

337,725,190 

22,183,600 


3,247,169,967 
449,126,163 
102,286,836 


3,798,582,966 


1890 


francs 
1,318,248,408 
13,044,048 

37,468,450 
45,085,503 
14,168,500 
62,473,310 

7,282,635 
19,598,870 

1,906,000 
'  656,333,660 

-  154,073,000 

-  199,903,686 

56,483,255 
170,692,878 
12,003,905 
20,539,483 
20,737,830 
113,168,384 
57,592,934 


1,548,567,173 

334,216,766 

22,666,500 


3,236,742,885 

446,087,668 

93,881,833 


3,776.712,386 


The  following  figures,  published  hy  the  Direction  gdn^rale  de 
la  Comptabilit6  publique  in  March  1890,  do  not  include  the 
*  budget  sur  ressourcfes  sp'^ciales,'  and  represent  the  actual  verified 
revenue  (inclusive  of  loans)  and  expenditure  for  12  years  : — 
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Revennfi 

Yean 

Total 
Expenditnro 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1877 

2,779,890,874 

115,865,099 

2,895,755,973 

3,027.395.725 

1878 

2,852,646,365 

674,876,461 

3,427,422,826 

3,347,810,967 

1879 

2,965,551,890 

624,790,497 

8,490.342,387 

3,322,621.928 

1880 

2,956,923.947 

573.899,336 

3,530,823,283 

3,364,577,722 

1881 

2,988,374,978 

797,069,391 

3,786,444,369 

3,616,401,846 

1882 

2,980,477,689 

663,624,876 

3,644,102,564 

3,686,650,040 

1883 

3,037,973,018 

614,965,704 

3,662,938,722 

3,715,366,616 

1884 

3,032,014,444 

416,781,288 

3,448,795,732 

3,538,714,027 

1885 

3,056,635,831 

263,626,782 

3,320,262,613 

3,466,923,058 

1886 

2,940,291,981 

229,133,607 

3,169,425,488 

3,293,561,815 

1887 

2,968,477,833 

276,405,732 

3.243.883,666 

3.260,964,639 

1888 
Total. 

3,107,534,722 

160,256,078 

3,267,790,800 

3,220.594,184 

36,666.693.572 

6.210,294,750 

40,876,988,322 

40,861,582,566 

Borrowe 
Ketl 

d  from  preceding 
totals        • 

r  budgets 

406,691,780 

— 

40,470,296,542 

40.861,582.556 

Since  1869  the  budget  has  nearl}^  doubled.  To  the  budget  of  1891  is 
^jinexed  a  statement,  showing  the  deficits  of  the  ordinary  budgets  from  the 
period  anterior  to  1814  down  to  the  end  of  1888,  as  follows : — 


Period 

Oovemment 

l>efioit 

Before  1815 
1815  to  1829 
1830   .,   1847 
1848   „   1851 
1862   „   1869 

1870  to  1888 

Napoleon  I.  and  previously     . 
Louis  XVIII.  ^nd  Charles  X.  . 
Louis  Philippe 
The  Second  RepubUc       . 
Napoleon  III 

Total 
The  Third  Bepublic,  surplus  . 

Total  deficits   . 

Francs 

99,678,480 

269,801,916 

619,067,077 

29,399,140 

93,921.998 

1,011,868.611 
162.401,649 

849.466,961 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  deficits  arising 
from  the  differences  between  the  ordinary  revenue  and  the  total  expend!- 
ttire,  nor  even  those  arising  from  the  differences  between  the  total  revenue 
and  total  expenditure.  Moreover,  almost  uninterruptedly,  so  as  to  make 
it  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  the  budgets  voted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  have  shown  a  small  surplus,  while  the  *  compte  d^finitif,* 
published  a  number  of  years  afterwards,  has  exhibited  a  large  deficit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  during  the  century  of  the  French 
national  debt  and  its  yearly  charge : — 
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Period 

Nominal  Capital 

Interest 

MUUonsof 

MilUonsof 

Francs 

Francs 

1800 

First  Republic 

714 

36 

15 

Napoleon  I 

1,272 

64 

m 

Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 

4,426 

199 

848 

Louis  Philippe 

6,913 

244 

52 

Second  Republic   . 

5,516 

239 

71 

Napoleon  III. 

12,454 

386 

87 

Third  Republic 

23,728 

826 

owing  table  shows  the  interest  and  annuities  to  be  paid  under 
i  heads  of  the  public  debt,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  of 

Interest  and  Annuities,  1891. 

[dated  debt : 

Francs 

percent 447,519,632 

305,540,303 

nable  debt : 

inuities .        .  325,126,924 

fe  interests  (pensions,  &c.)      .        .        .        .  222,382,926 

1,300,569,685 

ng  the  consolidated  debt,  it  would  amount  to  21,241,621,710 
I  floating  debt  amounts  to  908,724,600  francs  bearing  interest, 
000  francs  not  bearing  interest. 

U  capital  of  the  French  national  debt  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
the  most  usual  estimate  is  about  32  thousand  millions  of  francs 
)00Z.).  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu's  calculation  gives  31,718  millions. 
Pelletan,  reporting  to  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  financial 
November  1890,  estimates  the  French  debt  at  30,300,813,594 
pital  and  22,824,043,690  actual  capital,  the  nominal  rate  of  in- 
;  3-48  per  cent,  and  the  actual  rate  4*62. 

ng  to  other  authorities  the  total  debt  amounts  to  nearly  36,000 
francs  (l,440,0O0,00OZ.),  or  about  38Z.  per  head  of  population. 

II.  Local  Finance, 

d  revenue  of  all  the  communes  reached  486,553,939  francs  in 
the  total  communal  debt  was  3,020,450,528  francs  in  1886. 

of  Paris  in  the  revenue  was  233,090,652  francs ;  in  1886  the 
Lyons  was  12,506,564  francs;  Marseilles,  13,536,304  francs; 

9,054,239  francs.     As  to  the  departments,   their   aggregate 

ached  in  1887  273,460,079  francs,  the  expenditure  273,030,205 

e  their  aggregate  debts  amounted  to  520,246,040  francs. 

rly  ezpencQtnre  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  given,  in  francs,  in  the 

ible : — 
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Year 

Total  ortlinary 
Kxpeuditure 

For 
Public  Debt 

Year 

Totnl  ordinary 
Kxpcuditure 

Pul 

1884 
1885 
1886 

Francs 
248,472,327 
248,229,653 
247,373,015 

Fmncs 
97,947,214 
97,522,783 
99,759,667 

1887 
1888 
1889 

Franca 
261,366,639 
260,300,691 
263,763,362 

104 

106 
106 

,     For    1890    the    estima^efs    of  revenue   and    expenditure 
266,098,136  francs,  including  l,2r4,772  francs  extraordinary. 


III.  Public  Property. 

Apart  from  a  very  few  railways,  the  State  is  owner  of  but  a  f 
and  other  properties,  the  yearly  income  of  which  is  insignificant, 
from  the  following  table : — 


1887 


1886 


Gross  revenue  from  forests     . 
Other  domains  &  raanufactures' 
State  railways        .        .        .  i 


26,187,188 

18,619,701 

4,881,143 


35,085,600 

17,789,233 

2,990,873 


26 

18 

3 


The  capitalised  value  of  private  property  has  been  the 
many  calculations,  which,  however,  ditler  too  greatly  to  be  cor 
reliable.  The  best  estimates,  by  M.  de  Foville,  put  down  the 
private  fortunes  at  :  land,  3,200,000,000^. ;  buildings,  1,(100,000,00 
funds,  1,200,000,000^. ;  other  securities,  2,000,000,000^ ;  total  8,000 
while  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  estirantos  that  the  total  ycarl}'  income  of 
reaches  about  1,000,000,000/.,  of  which  three-fifths  is  the  prodt 
sonal  labour. 


Defence. 

I.    Land  Defences. 

France  has  a  coast  line  of  1760  miles,  1,304  on  the 
and  456  on  the  Mediterranean.  Its  land  frontier  ext< 
1,575  miles,  of  which  1,156  miles  are  along  the  Belgian, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  frontiers,  and  419  along  the  Spanish  : 

The  whole  of  France  is  divided  into  18  military  regi 
under  a  general  of  division,  and  subdivided  into  dis 
the  same  area  as  the  departments,  under  a  general 
gade  ;  Paris  and  Lyon  have  each  a  separate  militarj 
ment.  The  fortified  places  are  specially  administered  by  j 
des  fortifications.*  Paris,  which  is  considered  as  the  < 
defence,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  has  97  bastion 
forts,  and  38  new  advance  forts  or  batteries,  the  whole 
two  entrenched  camps  at  St.  Denis  and  Versailles. 
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[lowing  are  the  strong  places  on  the  various  frontiers  : — 
3rman  frontier:  first-class  fortressea^  Belfort,  Verdun, 
;  second  class,  Langres ;  third  class,  Toul,  Auxonn^  J 
}h-class  places.  Belgian  frontier  :  first  class,  Lille,  Dun- 
is,  Douai ;  second  class,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Givet, 
M^zi^res,  Sedan,  Longuy,  Soissons  ;  third  class,  Grave- 
d^  Landr^ies,  Rocroi,  Montm^dy,  Peronne ;  and  6 
js  places.  Italian  frontier  :  first  class,  Lyon,  Grenoble, 
;  and  11  detached  forts.  Mediterranean  coast :  first- 
Ion  (naval  habour)  ;  second  class,  Antibes ;  and  21 
is    forts.     Spanish    frontier  :  first    class,    Perpignan, 

third  class,  St.  Jean,  Pied-de-Port ;  and  10  fourth- 
Atlantic  coast,  first  class,  Rochef  ort,  Lorient,  Brest ; 
ss.  Citron,  La  Rochelle,  Belle  Isle ;  third  class.  He  de 
Louis  ;  and  17  fourth-class  forts.     The  Channel  coast  : 

Cherbourg ;  second  class,  St  Male,  Havre ;  and  16 
ss  forts. 

II.  Army. 

lilitary  forces  of  France  are  organised  on  the  basis  of 
I  by  tie  National  Assembly  in  1872,  supplemented  by 
ganisation  laws,  passed  in  1873,  1875,  1882,  1887,  and 
Lese  laws  enact  universal  liability  to  arms.  Substitu- 
enlistment  for  money  are  forbidden,  and  it  is  ordered 
'  Frenchman  not  declared  unfit  for  military  service  may 
ip,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty-five  years,  to 
active  army  or  the  reserves.  By  the  law  of  1882,  sup- 
L  by  that  of  1888,  the  yearly  contingent  must  serve  3 
be  Active  Army,  6  in  the  Reserve,  6  in  tlie  Territorial 
1  10  in  the  Territorial  Reserve.  The  Active  Army  is 
of  all  the  young  men,  not  otherwise  exempted,  who  have 
le  age  of  twenty,  and  the  Reserves  of  those  who  have 
rough  the  Active  Army.  Neither  the  Active  Army 
Bserves  are  in  any  way  localised,  but  drawn  from  and 
d  over  the  whole  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
1  Army  and  its  Reserves  are  confined  to  fixed  regions, 
d  from  time  to  time  by  administrative  enactments. 
M  all  privileges  of  exemption  were  abolished,  including 
upils  in  clerical  seminaries.  All  soldiers  in  the  Active 
D  have  learnt  their  duties,  and  who  can  read  and  write, 
at  on  furlough,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  for  an  indefinite  time, 
resent  organisation  of  the  active  French  army  is  as 
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divisional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions  of  i 

each  regiment  of  62  officers  and  1,691  men. 
regional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions  of  4 

each  regiment  of  51  officers  and  1,560  men,  the  latter  k 

various  fortresses  of  France, 
battalions  of  cliasseurs-^-pied,  each  of  4  or  6  companies 

panj  having  19  officers  and  552  men. 
regiments  of  zouaves,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  compai 

d6p5t  companies,  one  of  which  is  in  France,  each  reg 

officers  and  2,551  men. 
regiments  of  Tirailleurs  AlgSriens,  each  of  4  battalions 

panics,  with  1  dep6t  company,  each  r^^ent  of  103 

2,632  men. 
regiments  strangers,  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies,  w 

company, 
regiment  of  Tonkin  tirailleurs,  of  three  battalions :  4  b 

Annamite  chasseurs, 
battalions  of  Airican  Light  Infantry  of  10,  8,  and  6  compai 
companies  of  •  fusiliers  de  discipline '  (Algeria),  one  being 
company  of  '  pionniers  de  discipline.' 

Cavalry. 

regiments  of  cuirassiers,  30  of  dragoons,  21  of  chasseurs,  14 
6  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  each  regiment  having  5  squa 
37  officers,  792  men,  and  722  horses. 

regiments  of  Spahis,  having  6  squadrons;  1  regiment  < 
Spahis. 

companies  *  cavaliers  de  remonte,*  299  men  each. 

Artillery. 

regiments  of  field  artillery,  one-half  with  12  mounted  bf 
other  half  with  8  mounted  batteries  and  3  horse  batte: 

companies  of  artillery  workmen. 

companies  of  artificers. 

t>attalion8  of  fortress  artillery,  each  of  6  battalions. 

t>atteries  of  fortress  artillery,  3  of  mounted,  and  6  of  mounts 
in  Africa. 

■egiments  of  artillery  pontonniers,  each  of  14  companies. 

otaJ  artillery,  446  field  battalions,  with  1,856  guns  and  I 
batteries. 

Sngineebs. 

egiments  of  sappers  and  miners,  each  of  5  battalions  of  4 
with  1  d6p6t  company ;  1  company  of  workmen,  1  c 
sapper-oonductors,  and  1  detachment  of  these  in  Africa 

Tbaik. 

qoadrons  of  train,  each  of  3  companies;  12  companies  in  A 
4  in  Tunis. 
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According  to  the  budget  for  1891,  the  peace  strength  of  the  whole 
French  army  (including  vacancies,  furloughs,  &c.)  is  composed  of  673,277 
men  (of  whom  27,667  are  officers)  and  142,870  horses— showing  thus  an 
increase  of  17,947  men  (of  whom  1,038  are  officers)  and  4,669  horses  over 
1890.  The  various  subdivisions  of  the  army  and  their  relative  strength  are 
seen  from  the  following  table,  the  number  of  men  including  that  of  the 
officers,  the  number  of  officers  being  given  separately  in  brackets  : — 


Franco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Total 

^^ 

y^ 

■a? 

^^ 

ll 

I 

ji 

i 

•  si 

f, 

si 

1 

*§ 

& 

»l 

s 

^B- 

s 

s§ 

s 

"-^ 

^-' 

67 

"»-' 

G«neraa  Staff  . 

3,621 

3,210 

861 

331 

65 

4,047 

8,608 

(2,874) 

(272) 

(53) 

(3,199) 

Mmtary  Schools      . 

3,303 
(674) 

2,196 

— 

— ;■ 

3,803 
(574) 

2,196 

nnclassed      amidst 

tlie  troops     . 

2,359 
(2,089) 

160 

850 
(599) 

331 

110 
(109) 

67 

8,319 
(2,797) 

568 

Army  Carps: 

Infantry       .    .  . 

293,222 

(10,866) 

6,516 

38,312 

(798) 

372 

7,378 

(208) 

227 

838,907 
(11,872) 

7,116 

AdministratiTG'  . 

11,658 

— 

3,878 

— 

598 

— 

16,134 

_ 

Cavalry 

lift 

60,553 

8,401 
(385) 

8,247 

,      (108) 

1,929 

(3,922) 
r9.634 

70,729 

Artillery     .    •  . 

33,673 

2,720 

1,427 

7(k 

842 

35,341 

(3,648) 

(67) 

(14) 

(3,719) 

Engineers 

11,014 
(428) 

913 

683 
(12) 

300 

244 
(4) 

140 

11,841 
(439) 

1.85S 

Train    .       .       . 

6,755 

5,309 

3,818 

8^266 

1,269 

1,207 

11,840 

9,782 

Total  Army  Corps 

(348) 

(52) 

(12) 

(412) 

466,842 

106,863 

57,710 

13,612 

12,261 

3,845 

536,813 

124,820 

Total  Active  Ajmy 

(18,714) 

(l,30i) 

(346) 

(20,364) 

476,126 

112,429 

58,921 

14,274 

12,436 

3,979 

547,482 

130,688 

(244151) 

(2,175) 

(608) 

(26,934) 

Gendarmerie    . 

21.536 
(621) 

10,542 

1,058 
(28) 

814 

153 
(2) 

94 

22,747 
(651) 

11,460 

Garde  BdpabUcaine 

8,048 

738 

» 

-. 

8,048 

738 

Grand  total     . 

(82) 

(82) 

502,909 

123,709 

59,979 

15,088 

12,589 

4,073 

673,277 

142,870 

(24,954) 

(2.203) 

(610) 

(27,667) 

Deducting  vacancies,  sick  and  absent,  the  total  effective  for  1891  la 
501,716  for  the  Active  Army,  and  25,536  for  the  Gendarmerie  and  (jfard& 
B^publicaine. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Territorial  Army  numbers  37,000  officers  and 
579,000  men.  Taking  into  acconnt  the  various  classes  of  reserves,  France 
has  a  war  force  of  about  2^  millions  of  men  at  her  disposal ;  and  taking- 
account  of  the  various  classes  of  able-bodied  men  whose  services  have  been 
dispensed  with,  the  total  number  amounts  to  3,750,000. 
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Navy. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  entire  Frer 
exclusive  of  ships  building  in  April  1890  : — 


Glacises  o£  Yesacla 

Number 

Classes  of  Vessels 

Sfea-ffoinff  Armour-clads : —  * 

Unprotected  Vessels: — * 

Barbette  ships  *  . 

U 

Battery  cruisers 

Central  battery  ships 

7 

Cruisers,  1st  and  2nd  cla 

Turret  ships 

4 

'        „         3rd  class 

Barbette  cruisers 

5 

Screw  despatch  vessels,  1 

Broadside  ships . 

2 

class 

Coast      Befence     Armour- 
clads:— • 

Screw  despatch  vessels,  2i 

class 
Paddle  despatch  vessels 

.Barbette  ships    . 

3 

Gunboats    . 

Turret  ships 

8 

„          I>addle 

Armoured  gun-vessels 

2 

Transports . 

Barbettes   .... 

B 

Despatch  transports  . 

Floating  batteries 

2 

Small  gunboats  . 

Deck  Protected  Cruisers  *    . 

7 

Frigates 

Jbrpedo  Flotilla  :—* 

Sailing,  training  ships,  Su 

.Torpedo  cruisers 

4 

Total 

despatch  vessels  . 

8 

Sea-{?oing  torpedo  boats    . 

17 

1st  class            „ 

61 

2nd    „              „ 

60 

5rd     „              „ 

7 

Submarine  boat . 

1 

^  Seventeen  steel,  or  iron  and  steel,  the  rest  mostly  iron  and  wood. 

■  Fourteen  steel,  or  iron  and  steel.  *  Six  steel,  or  iron  and  steeL 

*  All  steeL  •  Seventy-two  iron  or  steel,  the  others  constructed  ol 

Of  the  sea-going  armour-clads,  1  was  launched  in  1 
between  1880  and  1887  ;  12  between  1870  and  1879  ; 
others  in  1863-68.  Of  the  coast-defence  armour-clad 
launched  in  1880-86 ;  7  in  1870-79  ;  the  others  in  1 
the  sea-service  deck-protected  cruisers  in  1886-89  ;  the 
flotilla  in  1885-89  ;  of  the  unprotected  vessels  75  were 
in  1880-59  ;  37  in  1870-79  ;  the  others  from  1842  do^ 
There  were  building  at  the  end  of  1890,  5  sea-going  armoi 
4  coast-defence  armour-clads ;  7  sea-service  deck- protectee 
1  torpedo  cruiser;  3  torpedo  despatch  vessels  ;  14torped 
3^  transports.    Of  the  gunboats  1 6  are  stationed  at  various 

The  following  is  a  tabular  list  of  the  ironclads  and  ] 
vessels  of  the  navy  of  France,  exclusive  of  floating  bat 
the  end  of  1890.    All  the  vessels  are  supplied  with 
guns. 
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I.  =  Iron;  S.  =  Steel;  W.  =  Wood. 


l^ame 

s 

1 

1    Armour 
thickness  at 
waterline 
amidships 

Guns 

j| 

Displace- 
ment, or  Ton- 
nage  (Eng- 
lish tons) 

1. 

Mi2 

No. 

CaL 

il 

sa  Ajuiocb-cladb. 

Inches 

Inch, 

Vdps:— 

Bandln  .       • 

L&S. 

1883 

21J 

12 

ff 

8,«00  » 
(forced) 

11,200 

15 

Able.      .       •       . 

S. 

1885 

33 

13 

13    ) 

8,*330  ' 

11,380 

15 

Duperrt. 

L&S. 

1879 

21J 

14 

5| 
6   j 

8.000 

10,900 

15 

•       •       • 

L&S. 

188A 

191 

I 

'h 

6,000 
(fofced) 

7,100 

15 

)table      •       .       . 

L&S. 

1883 

19| 

4 

:,i} 

6,000 
(forced) 

7,100 

HJ 

L&S. 

1881 

192 

a 

my 

6,000 
(forced) 

7,100 

14i 

•       •      .       . 

LftS. 

1885 

80 

6.000   . 

7,800 

15 

•       •       •       • 

W.&L 

1868 

81 

8,780 

7,650 

11 

•      •       •       • 

W.&L 

1870 

81 

4,180 

7,600 

14 

"0     •       •       •        . 

W.&L 

1869 

8| 

III 

8,670 

7,750 

18-8 

•      •       •       • 

W.&L 

1880 

10 

n 

8i 

4,556 

5,880 

18 

e    ;     •     ;     • 

W.&L 

1879 

10 

3 

4,850 

5,900 

14 

H 

I     •     •     •     . 

& 

1888 

10 

7|  - 
7| 

4,475 

5,780 

14 

iclln.       .       • 

B. 

1883 

10 

4,000 

5,780 

14 

attety  Ships:— 

(  4 

13f) 

loj 

t      .       .       .       . 

L&S. 

1883 

161 

8,000 
(forced) 

9,500 

15 

ation      •      •       . 

L&S. 

1879 

15 

13« 
10 

8,000 
(forced) 

9,930 

15 

nd  .       •      •       . 

i; 

1878 

81 

5 
4 

10 

4,488 

8,770 

IS 

. 

b      •      •      •       . 

W.&L 

1876 

81 

2 

i" 

4,650 

8,670 

u 

ttablA       •      •       . 

L&S. 

1876 

14 

Q 

10  \ 
5 
10  ) 

6,500 

9,080 

14-8 

•       • 

W.AL 

1875 

81 

6 
5 

•4.500 

8,450 

14 

ea   • 

W.&L 

1873 

8! 

104) 
9 
5 

4.800 

8,650 

13 

I  I 
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Xame 

1 

1 

Armour 

thickness  at 

1    waterline 

amidships 

Guns 

ll 

1 

No. 

Ca] 

^  r    "i 

tt  Ships:— 

Inches 

f  2 

Inc 

iche.       .       .       •       . 

I.  AS. 

im 

18 

S 
20 

IQ 
6 

irceaa     •       •       •       . 

I.&& 

1887 

18 

f   4 
(17 

18 
6 

ptime     •       •       •       . 

L&S. 

1887 

18 

li? 

13 
6 

kgenta     •      •       •       . 

I.&8. 

1889 

18 

u 

13 
6 

ette  Cruiter* : — 

Galissoniiidre       • 

W.&I. 

1872 

e 

/  6 

6 

^ 

9i 
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W.&L 
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6 

1 
i   6 
(   « 

7 

6 

9 
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W.&I. 
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6 

1 

■     1 
I   6 

7 

4 
6 

"'» 

W.&L 
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6 

{I 

.  7 
4 
7 
5 

»ntcalm  .       •       •       . 

W.&L 

1868 

6 

{I 

dside  Ships. — 

!» 

7 

roinc      ,       •       .       . 

I. 

1863 

6 

I   4 

6 

f    ** 

9 

v^anche  .       •       •       . 

W. 

1865 

6 

3 

7J 

1  4 

5i 

BT  DKPEXCE  ARMOCR- 

CLAUa. 

ette  Ships.— 

rienx      .       •       •       . 

L&S. 

1883 

17J 

2 

139 

Dnant     .... 

L&S. 

1«<80 

17? 

2 

13fl 

ureau     .       •       .       . 

W.&L 
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H 

1 

10| 

et  Ships:— 

Imlnant  .       .       ,       • 

L&S. 

1877 

IS 

2 

lOfi 

nnerre    .... 

L&S. 

1875 

13 

2 

10^ 

mpdte     .... 

L&S. 

1876 

13 

2 

I0| 

ngenr     .... 

L  &  a 

1878 

13 

3 

13il 

Uer 

W.&LI  1870 

H 

2 

99 

ole-Dogiio 

W.&L    1872 

H 

2 

!;s 

re 

W.&Ll  1871 

n 

2 

omlaga  .       .       •       . 

L 

1863 

4 

H 

n  Gun  resfers.'^-' 

licroii      .       .       •       • 

S. 

1886 

8 

{I 

m 

pyte        .       .       •       , 

s. 

1886 

8 

{I 

lOJ 

etfes:— 

umne      .... 

L&a 

1886 

8-6 

w 

s 

s6c 

L&a 

1884 

8-6 

w 

9 
3 

tnifile     .... 

L&a 

1886 

»-< 

w 

9 
3 
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Name 


OTECTRD  CBTTI8EU8. 


tart  . 


.  L&S. 

a 

S.&W. 

& 

8. 

s. 

8. 


1887 


1884 

1886 

1888 
1889 


d  8)  2 

181" 


Inobes 


Guns 


No. 


CaL 


\t 

3 

s 

3 


Ineh 

.1} 

1} 

1} 
1} 


4 


^in\ 


9,600 
6,080 
4,940 

10,830 

6,000 
6,000 
6,000 


5,680 
4,000 
4,430 

6,850 

1,840 
1,850 
1,850 


SO 
19 


19-8 
19-5 
19-5 


:ht  of  guns,  14  J  inches  «  74  J  tons  ;  13|  =  48  tons ;  10 J  =  28,  23,  and 
;  ^'=■l^  tons;  7f  =  7J  tons;  6^  =  6  tons;  6J  =  2J  tons;  4f-li 
^rljton. 

rati  of  the  ships  launched  in  1886  and  following  vears  are  not  yet 
ed. 

Magenta,  Kcptune,  and  Afarceau  are  expected  to  be  completed  in 
rhe  latter  has  three  full  decks,  four  torpedo-tubes,  and  four  barbette 

following  other  first-class  ironclads  are  on  the  stocks : — Brenmui, 
mt,  10,480  tons;  three  armoured  cruisers,  the  Dupny  de  Lovie, 
and  Latouohe'Trerille ;  two  first-class  cruisers  of  about  4,200  tons, 
ilgerand  Isly\  one  second-class  cruiser  of  about  3,000  tons,  named 
two  third-class  cruisers  of  about  1,900  tons,  named  Covmo  and 
n,  each  with  a  speed  of  19  to  20  knots,  besides  torpedo-boats,  were 
\  1887,  but  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  with  some  of  them, 
more  powerful  of  the  completed  ironclads  of  the  French  navy  are 
Iral  Duperriy  the  Jndmiiptahle^  the  Caiman^  the  TtrrxhUy  the 
and  the  Dhantation,  The  two  last  were  designed  on  the  same 
J  312  feet  in  length,  and  are  constructed  mainly  of  steel.  Still 
iverful  are  the  Brdautable,  Trident,  Friedland^  the  Colbert,  Sec.,  and 
5t  ships  Boche,  Magenta,  Sec.  In  the  whole  of  the  later  ironclads, 
il  steel  armour  is  used,  with  the  view  to  render  the  decks  bomb-proof, 
s  are  mounted  en  barbette,  capable  of  being  used  in  nearly  all 
s, 

rding  to  the  latest  ministerial  statements  it  has  been  decided  not 
►wn  any  more  ironclads  at  present,  but  to  devote  available  resources 
ompletion  of  the  vessels  already  in  hand,  and  to  increase  th^ 
[)f  cruisers.  A  very  powerful  party  in  the  French  naval  service  are 
opposed  to  ironclad  construction. 

ig  the  unarmoured  vessels  of  the  French  navy  the  most  notable 
rigates  Duquesn^  and  Tonrtllle,  both  constructed  for  high  speed, 
id  at  seventeen  knots.  They  are  practically  sister  ships ;  the  first 
i  at  Rochefort,  and  the  second  at  Toulon,  in  1876.  They  are  each 
9  feet  long  and  51  feet  broad,  with  engines  of  about  8,000  horse- 
id  a  displacement  of  5,700  tons.  Each  of  these  ships  is  armed 
snuis,  of  which  14  are  of  a  bore  of  5  J  inches,  and  seven  of  7^  inches 
iches  respectively.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  unarmourea  screw 
of  the  Blench  navy,  more  than  one-half  are  not  in  active  service. 

II? 
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The  French  nayy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by 
voluntary  enlisstment.  The  marine  conscription  was  introduced  as  early 
as  the  year  1683.  There  is  an  *  Inscription  maritime,*  on  the  lists  of  which 
are  the  names  of  all  male  individuals  of  the  *  maritime  population ' — that 
is,  men  and  youths  devoted  to  a  seafaring  life,  from  the  18th  to  the  60th 
year  of  age.  The  number  of  men  thus  inscribed  fluctuates  from  150,000 
to  180,000.  The  time  of  service  in  the  navy  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
army,  with  similar  conditions  as  to  reserve  duties,  furlofti^hs,  and  leave  of 
absence  for  lengthened  periods.  It  is  enacted  by  the  law  of  1872  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  men  liable  to  service  in  the  Active  Army  may 
select  instead  the  navy  service,  if  recognised  fit  for  the  duties,  even  if  not 
enrolled  in  the  *  Inscription  maritime,* 

For  administrative  purposes,  France  is  divided  into  fiFe  '^visions 
maritimes,'  and  subdivided  into  twelve  '  arrondissements  maritimes,*  as 
follows : — 

Divisions  Arrondissements 

1.  Cherbourg  Dunkerque— Le  Havre. 

2.  Brest  Brest— Saint  Servan. 
8.  Lorient                                   Lorient— Nantes. 

4.  Rocbefort  Rochefort— Bordeaux — Bayonne. 

6.  Toulon  Marseilles — Toulon — Ajaocio. 

At  the  head  of  the  administrative  government  of  each  maritime  divi- 
sion is  a  vice-admiral  bearing  the  title  of  *  Pr6f et  maritime.' 

According  to  the  budget  estimates  for  1891,  the  French  navy,  in  all  its 
departments,  had  15  vice-admirals;  SO  rear-admirals;  100  captains  of 
first-class  men-of-war;  200  captains  of  frigates;  700  lieutenants;  420 
ensigns;  325  cadets;  and  27,120  warrant  officers  and  men,  besides  naval 
engineers,  constructors,  suigeous,  dockyard  police,  &c. ;  in  all  39,784.  The 
cadres  include  9  vice-admirals,  3  rear-admimls,  2  captains,  and  20  lieu- 
tenants. Including  officers,  there  are  13,507  men  in  Uie  marine  infantry, 
and  4,414  in  the  marine  artillery. 

The  total  sum  allotted  in  the  budget  of  1891  for  the  navy  (exclusive  of 
the  colonies)  is  201,844,694  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  French  fleet  on 
January  1,  1888,  is  estimated  in  the  budget  at  502,000,000  francs. 


Production  and  InduBtry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

Of  the  total  area  of  France  (52,857,199  hectares)  8,397,131 
hectares  are  under  forests  and  38,977,098  hectares  under  all  kinds 
of  crops,  fallow,  and  grasses.  The  following  tables  show  the  area 
.under  the  leading  cropi  and  the  production,  1886-89  : — 
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The  annual  prodaotion  of  wine  and  cider  appears  as  follows  for  the  last 
10  years : — 

Year 

Hectares 
ander 
Vines 

hectolitres  1      »^«'to"t'« 

Wine  Export, 
hectolitns 

Cldisr, 

thousands  of 

hectolitres 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

2,204,459 
2,699,923 
2,135,349 
2,095,927 
2,040,759 
1,990,586 
1,969,102 
1,944,160 
1,843,680 
1,836,800 
1,827,730 

29,667 
34,139 
30,886 
36,029 
34,781 
28.536 
25,063 
24,333 
30,654 
24,328 
27,416 

7,220,574 

7,838,767 

7,536,739 

8,980,793 

8,129,874 

8,183,666 

11.042,091 

12,282,286 

11,892,838 

10,242,549 

2.487,581 
2,672,196 
2,618,276 
2,541,172 
2,471,765 
2,602,773 
2,601,565 
2,401,918 
2,448,281 
2,130,197 

6,465 
17,122 

8,921 
23,492 
11.907 
19,955 

8,301 
13,437 

9,767 

3.701 
11,096 

The  valae  of  the  crop  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  and  plums  in  1889 
was  estimated  at  109,616,741  francs. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  farm  animals  in  France  has 
varied  little,  with  the  exception  of  sheep,  which  have  decreased  34  per 
cent.,  and  pigs,  which  have  increased  13  per  cent.  On  December  31, 1889, 
the  numbers  were :  Horses,  2,881,153;  cattle,  13,608,262 ;  sheep,  21,996,731  ; 
pigs,  6,037,743 ;  goate,  1,505,470. 

Silk  culture  is  carried  on  in  23  departments  of  France — most  exten- 
sively in  Dr6me,  Gard,  Ardeche,  and  Vaucluse.  In  1889  the  production  of 
cocoons  wad  7.409,830  kilogrammes ;  951,830  kilogrammes  of  cocoons  were 
exported,  valued  at  9J56,268  francs,  and  71.428  kilogranunes  of  silkworms* 
eggs,  valued  at  6,714,240  francs. 

IL   Mixing  and  Metals. 

In  1888,  454  mines  (out  of  1,363  conceded  mines)  were  in  work,  with 
114,496  workers,  4,283  horses,  and  steam  engines  to  the  amount  of  90,490 
horse-power.  The  annual  jdeld  was  estimated  at  237,044,636  quintals, 
valued  at  243,775,185  francs,  as  against  259,000,000  francs  in  1887,  the  net 
revenue  being  36,712,141  francs  surplus  over  the  expenses.  The  quarries 
employed  same  time  1 11,000  workers,  and  their  annuiU  yield  was  164,000«000 
francs. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  leading  mineral  and  metal  products : — 


Year 

Coal 

Iron  Ore 

Pig  Iron 

Finished  Iron 

6t«el 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1885 

19,511,000 

2,318,104 

1,628,940 

782,431 

663,839 

1886 

19,910,000 

2,285,648 

1,607,850 

767,214 

466.913 

1887 

20,288,000 

2,579,000 

1,610,851 

774,260 

525,646 

1888 

22,952,000 

2,842,000 

1,683,349 

816,973 

517,294 

1889 

^4,588,880  • 

— 

1,722,480 

793,368 

629,021 

III.  Manupactubes. 

Textile  InduttrieB. — The  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  being  on  the  decrease, 
France  imports  them  to  the  amoimt  of  nearly  1,700,000  quintals  every 
year,  to  which  400,000  quintals  of  jute  must  'be  added.     The  thr«e  in- 
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m  together  employed  in  1886  366  establishmcnta  (spindles, 

ns,  and  hand  looms). 

rooUen,  cotton,  and  silk  industries  the  official  figures  for  1887 


- 

WooUens 

Cottons 

Silks 

. 



^_ 

1,266 

mills. 

1,987 

895 

1,016 

•        •        • 

109.372 

121,643 

103,819 

iT          • 

40,466 

63,112 

23,777 

3,151,871 

6,039,263 

1,109,466 

IS 

44,682 

72,784 

51,399 

S 

25,399 

28,213 

44,257 

of  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  in  millions  of  francs  appears 


Imports 

Exports 

Yam 

Cloth 

Yam 

Cloth 

6 

24-4 

47-2 

4-5 

66-6 

6 

380 

67-9 

2-4 

83-8 

311 

50-2 

2-6 

117-8 

25-8 

410 

2-7 

106-2 

29-0 

41-3 

31 

116-2 

lal  production  of  cocoons  has  been  as  follows  in  kilogrammes : 
;9,862;  1887,  8,575,673;  1888,  9,549,906;  1889,  7,409,830 ;  1890, 

es  of  the  yearly  imports  and  exports  of  woollens  and  silks  in 
'rancs  are  seen  from  the  subjoined  table : — 


Woollens 

Silks 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Yam 

13-8 
170 
12-4 
141 
12-9 

Cloth 

Yam 

Cloth 

Cloth       1       Cloth 

G7-6 
77-3 
63-9 
65-2 
67-8 

32-7 
381 
39-6 
37-2 
65-5 

2861 
3490 
360-4 
323-4 
364-4 

30-9 
40-9 
53-3 
60-5 
581 

429-6 
2510 
209-8 
223-2 
260-8 

In  1888-89  there  were  380  sugar  works  (including  two  distil- 
lojnng altogether  54,376  operatives  (3,623  children),  and  43,561 
-.  The  yield  of  unrefined  sugar  during  the  hist  10  years  was 
[  tons) : — 


Tons 


Years 


Tons 


33,000    1881-82 
78,000    1882-83 


393,000 
423,000 


1884-85 
1885-86 


!31,000 1  lK8n-S4  I  474,000    1880-87 


Tons 

318,000 
309,0(K) 
500,000 


Years     |      Tons* 

18.S7-S8  400,000 
18S8-.SI)  415,729 
ISSIUM)   693,73" 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annual  yield  of  all  French 
amounts  to  12,800,000,000  francs. 


Commerce. 

Internal, — The  total  value  of  the  internal  interc 
estimated  by  French  economists  at  not  les%  ths^  IQO, 
net  profits  to  French  merchants  and  manufacturers.  E 
land  is  sold  to  the  average  amount  of  about  120,000,( 
personal  property  (shares,  State  funds,  bondsj  <fec.)  to  th 
of  40,000,000^. 

ExternaL — In  its  registration  of  external  trade,  th 
administration  distinguishes  between  General  Trade,  "^ 
eludes  all  goods  entering  or  leaving  France  (from  and  t 
countries  and  colonies),  and  the  Special  Trade,  which  incl 
those  imported  goods  which  are  intended,  or  are  suppo 
intended,  for  home  use  and  those  exported  goods  whi( 
French  origin.     The  value  of  each  appears  as  follows  :— 


General  Commerce 

Special  Comi 

Yean 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Million  francs 

Million  francs 

Million  francs 

m 

r 1827-36 

Average!  1837-46 

1 1847-56 

667 

698 

480 

1,088 

1,024 

776 

1,503 

1,672 

1,077 

1885 

4,930 

3,956 

4,088 

188(1 

6,116 

4,246 

4,208 

1887 

4,943 

4,238 

4,026 

18S8 

5,187 

4,298 

4,107 

1889 

5,:]20 

4,8C3 

4,317 

The  chief  subdivisions  of  the  special  trade  during  th 
years  are  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  millions  of  fi 


— 

Imports 

Exports 

Food  products  . 
Raw 
Manufactured  goods 

Total 

1886 

1,455 

2,023 

610 

1886 

1,641 

2,082 

686 

1887 

1,423 

2,014 

689 

1888 

1,607 

2,021 

679 

1889 

1886 

750 

707 

1,631 

1886 

1887 

1,441 

2,262 

613 

731 

773 

1,746 

3,249 

708 

805 

1,738 

4,088 

3,249 

4,026 

4,107 

4,317 

3,088 

3,246 

The  chief  articles  of  import  for  home  use  and  export 
produce  for  the  same  years  are  seen  from  the  following  ii 
of  francs  : — 
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- 

1885 

1886     j 

1887 

1888 

1889 

►RTS:— 

Lne 

389 

518 

444 

438 

384 

tw  wool  •        •        •        . 

276 

387 

326 

329 

371 

reals       .... 

233 

262 

289 

375 

366 

twsilk    . 

211 

293 

275 

192 

292 

iw  cotton 

173 

161 

203 

158 

203 

mber  and  wood 

159 

143 

158 

166 

173 

des  and  furs  « 

188 

175 

153 

135 

180 

1  seeds    .        »        •        • 

182 

165 

134 

146 

155 

»ffee         •        •        •        • 

80 

103 

132 

*  131 

145 

>al  and  coke    .        « 

146 

125 

126 

143 

212 

•nits         .... 

137 

128 

74 

64 

64 

ittle         .... 

133 

115 

78 

78 

86 

igar,  foreign  and  colonial 

110 

53 

61 

78 

65 

utiles,  woollen 

76 

71 

64 

65 

68 

„         silks    .        .        . 

41 

43 

53 

60 

58 

„        cotton. 

67 

57 

50 

41 

41 

^x 

68 

54 

52 

69 

57 

OBTS  :— 

sxtiles,  woollen 

330 

376 

350 

323 

364 

silk      .        .        . 

222 

242 

210 

223 

261 

„         cotton. 

102 

107 

118 

106 

116 

lne                   ... 

256 

260 

234 

242 

251 

iw  silk  and  yam      . 

121 

147 

141 

117 

139 

aw  wool  and  yam    . 

91 

132 

120 

131 

169 

nail  ware. 

118 

125 

128 

129 

145 

Bather  goods    . 

134 

133 

126 

135 

135 

Bather      .        .        .        . 

104 

97 

94 

92 

108 

men  and  cloth. 

70 

78 

90 

87 

103 

etal  goods,  tools      • 

59 

62 

74 

71 

85 

tieese  and  butter     . 

100 

89 

65 

91 

112 

jirits        .        .        .        . 

76 

74 

67 

65 

67 

igar,  refined     • 

33 

47 

57 

48 

68 

Lins  and  furs    . 

64 

60 

57 

63 

68 

aemical  produce 

52 

48 

48 

46 

49 

le  chief  imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of  home  goods  are  to  a 
the  following  countries,  in  millions  of  francs : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

18 

htb  from  : 

Exports  to  : 

ed  Kingdom   . 

525 

470 

529 

538 

United  Kingdom   . 

855     820 

864 

9i 

inm . 

410 

414 

419 

475 

Belgium . 

448     481 

472 

6; 

a      .       .       . 

398 

367 

378 

366 

Germany 

298     316 

308 

3^ 

,ed  States 

293 

325 

248 

307 

United  States 

282     271 

266     2; 

oany 

335 

322 

833 

338 

S\ritzerland   . 

210     21f 

209     2; 

r      .       .       . 

309 

308 

181 

134 

Italy       .       .       . 

192      191 

119     1- 

ish  India 

102 

182 

188 

186 

Spain      . 

178     149 

172     11 

sntiueBepnblic 

228 

182 

189 

219 

Argentine  Bepublic 

110     144 

134  1  1: 

ria    .       .       . 

170 

178 

248 

210 

i  Algeria 

189  1  153 

176  1  1' 

sria  .       .       . 

124 

133 

168 

201 

1 

1 

1 
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According  to  value  of  imports  and  exports,  their  distribntioi] 
from  the  following,  in  millions  of  francs  ; — 


— 

1886 

1887 

.1888  . 

Imports  : — 

fiy  sea :  French  ships . 
„       Foreign    „    , 

Total  by  sea  . 
„        land 

MDj}orts:— 

By  sea :  French  ships  . 
„       Foreign    „    . 

Total  by  sea  . 
„        land 

1,401 
2,069 

1,333     . 
2,022 

1,396 ; 

2,233 

3,460 
1,657 

3,355 
1,589    • 

3,629 

r,558 ; 

1,502 
1,432 

1,505 
1,338 

1,636 
1,319 

2,934            2,843     . 

1,312            1,395    ' 

* 

2,955 
1,343 

The  share  of  the  principal  French  porta  and  Customs  Hou? 
general  trade  of  1889  was  as  follows — ^imports  aad  exports  coml 
millions  of  francs : —  .        . 


Marseilles 

.      1,827 

Dunkerque 

.  506-3 

Dieppe 

Havre    . 

.      1,746 

Boulogne 

.  453-3 

Calais  . 

Bordeaux 

879 

Rouen  . 

.  218-3 

Tourcoing 

Paris      • 

678 

Cette     . 

.  2351 

Belfort. 

The  transit  trade  in  1889  reached  the  value  of  663  million  fra 
The  subjoined  statement  shows,  according  to  the  Board  of  ' 

turns,  the  value  of  the  commerce  between  France  and  Great  Br 

Ireland  in  the  years  indicated : — 


- 

1881 

1883 

1886 

1887 

1888 

£ 
38,855,296 

14,810,598 

Exports         from 

France 
Importsof  British 

produce    . 

39,984,187 
16,970,0S5 

£ 

38,636,022 

17,667,512 

£ 

36,699,450 

13,614,283 

£ 

37,122,188 

13,659,434 

The  total  imports  into  France  from  the  United  Kingdom  am 
23,020,350Z.  in  1885,  20,319,010/.  in  1886,  20,495,730?.  in  1887,  24 
in  1888,  and  22,101,222/.  in  1889. 

The  following  table  gives  the  declared  value,  in  pounds  sterlii 
eight  staple  articles  exported  from  France  to  the  United  Kingdoi 
of  the  four  years  1886,  1887, 1888,  and  1889  :— 
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iple  Exports  to  V.  K. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

A 

£ 

A 

oanufactures   • 

6,318,529 

5,888,827 

6,067,387 

7,178,021 

en     ^             .        . 

6,514,998 

4,912,892 

6,589,699 

6,418.346 

r      .        .        .        . 

2,364,023 

2,265,797 

2,378,869 

3,073,473 

• 

2,518,845 

2,787,764 

2,969,999 

3,122,076 

,  refined  . 

816.160 

1,186,933 

1,368,954 

2,489,278 

er  and  man  uf act  iires 

1,689,100 

1,796.802 

1,782,702 

1,893,270 

•        •        •        . 

1,215,337 

1,255,118 

1,0(>3,663 

1,181,345 

ly    .       .       .       . 

1,399,254 

1,294,462 

1,190,068 

1,276,674 

(se  eight  articles  constitate  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  exports 
i'ance  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  quantity  of  wine  exported 
tance  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  was  5,885,754  gallons,  being  38  per 
f  the  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
!  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  British 
e  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  France  in  1886,  1887, 
ud  1889 :— 


pie  Imports  from  U.  K. 

1886 

1887 
£ 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

en  manufactures  and 

n    .        .        .        . 

2,992,166 

2,965,636 

3,086,574 

3,326,462 

Is  (chiefly  iron  and 

. 

>per) 

885,902 

1,063,532 

2,031,859 

9,468,894 

• 

1,635,581 

1,649,626 

1,630.073 

1,896,210 

n  manufactures  and 

n    .        .        .        . 

1,675,468 

1,390,168 

1.335,472 

1,213,215 

mery      . 

732,898 

811,379 

796,984 

1,011,560 

iicalH       .        • 

277,655 

388,407 

440,475 

525,029 

Shipping  and  ITavigation. 

I  January  1, 1890,  the  French  mercantile  navy  consisted  of 
5  sailing  vessels  of  440,061  tons,  and  with  crews  69,651, 
steamers  of  492,684  tons,  and  crews  numbering  13,447.  Of 
tiling  vessels  292  of  34,963  tons  were  engaged  in  the 
►ean  seas,  and  392  of  151,051  tons  in  ocean  navigation;  of  the 
ers  246  of  166,572  tons  were  engaged  in  European  seas,  and 
;  293,320  tons  in  ocean  navigation.  The  rest  were  employed 
I  coasting  trade,  in  port  service,  or  in  the  fisheries.  Of  the 
I  vessels  and  steamers  12,791  were  not  over  50  Ions. 
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table  shows  the  navigation  at  French  f 


kered 

With  Cargoes 

InBallut 

TM« 

Vessels 

Tonnasre 

Vessels 

Tonnage • 

Vessels 

I 

388 

ng  trade  . 
rn  trade ' 

55,682 
8,302 

5,126,132 
4,788,039 

13,469 
484 

975,139 
92,456 

69.152 

8.786 

6 

4 

ench 

vessels    . 

63,985 
19,874 

9,914,171 
8,749,695 

13,953  1,067,595 
2,126    402,377 

77,938 
22,000 

10 
7 

I       . 

83,859 

18,663,866  16,079J  1.469,972 

99,938 

2C 

889 

Ing  trade . 
jn  trade* 

54,716 
8,457 

6,266,949 
4,645.355 

13,176 
496 

855,888 
114.393 

67.891 
8,963 

6 
4 

•ench 
vessels    . 

63,173 
18,455 

81,628 

9,912,304 
8,190,494 

13,671 
2,354 

970.281 
474,054 

76.844 
20,809 

IC 
8 

1       .        . 

18,102,798 

16,025 

1,444,335 

97,663 

18 

»red 

888 

Lng  trade  . 
B^n  trade  * 

55,683 
7,578 

5,126,132 
4,495,223 

13.469 
1,856 

975,139 
660,942 

69,152 
9.434 

rench 
vessels    . 

63,261 
13,741 

9,621,355 
4,859,002 

15,325 
8,734 

1,636,081 
4,443.931 

78.586 
22,476 

1] 

1       .        . 

889 

ing  trade  . 
gn  trade* 

77,002 

64,716 

7,883 

14,480.357 

5,266,949 
4,530.636 

24,059 

13,175 
1,730 

6,080,012 

855,888 
695.809 

101.061 

67,891 
9.613 

2( 

rench 

L  vessels     . 

62,599 
13,824 

'  9.797,585  14,905  1,451,697 
4,866,603     7,477|2,959,951 

77,504 
21,301 

!i 
i 

'2 

1 

a      .       . 

76,422 

114,664,188  22,382  5,411,648 

\    98,803 

luclusiTe  of  colonies  and  maritime  fishing. 
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Internal  CommnnicationB. 

I.  Rivers,  Railways,  btc. 

ablic  roads  comprised,  in  1888:  National  roads,  37,706  kilom^re 
intal  roads,  29,900  kilometres  ;  local  roads,  602,600  kilometres. 
vrnys  (1889)  728  kilometres,  ditto  in  construction  773  kilometres 
able  rivers  (1890),  8,877  kilometres;   actually  navigated,  7,7^ 
IS ;  canals,  4,804  kilometres., 

avigation  on  the  rivers  and  canals  is  on  a  steady  increase,  as  sec 
following  figures  of  yearly  traffip  (in  /nillipns  o|  metric  tons) :— 


ear 

Canals 

.    Biven 

Total 

176 

962 

833 

1,796 

(79 

1,104 

919 

2,023 

(84 

1,326 

1,126 

2,462 

(85 

1,330 

1,123 

2,453 

(86 

1,548 

1,251 

2,799 

(87 

1,707 

1,366 

3,073 

law  passed  June  11, 1842,  the  work  of  constructing  railways  w; 

ily  to  private  companies,  superintended,  and  if  necessary  assists 

operations,  by  the  State ;  which,  moreover,  also  constructs,  ai 

)rk8,  railways  on  its  own  account. 

BYench  railways  grew  from  9,086  kilometres  in  1860  to  33,11 

ss  in  March  1890,  of  which  2,628  kilometres  belonged  to  the  Stat 

2,944  of  local  interest. 

^ross  receipts,  expenditure,  and  net  revenue  of  the  French  railwa; 

L  in  the  following  table  in  millions  of  francs : — 


Receipts 

Expenditure 

Net  ReTenne 

5 

848-1 

426*9 

422-2 

[) 

1,034-9 

616-6 

519-0 

5 

1,044-3 

568-6 

476-8 

S 

1,022-7 

643-3 

479-4 

7 

1,046-0 

640-4 

606-6 

8 

1,069-9 

660-3 

609-6 

d 

1,1321 

— 

— 

number  of  passengers  in  1888  was  224,801,169;  the  transport 
hich  reached  89,100,000  tons  in  1883,  was  but  82,365,288  tons 


II.  Posts  and  Tklbgraphs. 

anuary  1, 1889,  France  had  6,932  post-offices  (one  for  each  6,6 
nts),  besides  88  movable  offices,  and  68,464  letter-boxes.  T 
of  letters  &c.  carried  appeared  as  follows  in  1888  :— 
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Letters 

Registered  letters     .        .        , 
Post-cards        .... 

Journals 

Samples 

Printed  matter  and  manuscripts 

Total        *        .        . 


Money  orders  •  •  • 
Value  in  million  francs  . 
Postal  orders,  value  ditto 
Telegrams 


National 
(in  millions) 


666-3 
17-3 
38-0 

3540 
26-3 

370-4 


1,37] -3 

22*2 
655*5 

26-7 


International 
(in  millions) 


116-5 
30 
3-6 

67-8 
6-9 

24-2 


222-2 

1-4 

75-9 

8-3 

60 


Out  of  the  26,703,597  telegrams  transmitted,  3,476,000  were 
cards  or  letters  transmitted  through  pneumatic  tubes.  The  totai 
the  telegraphic  lines  on  January  1,  1889,  was  88,047  kilom6 
276,527  kilom5tre3  of  wires,  and  237  kilometres  of  pneumatic 
Paris. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  total  amount  of  coin  put  into  circulation  by  France  fron 
January  1,  1889,  has  been  8,700,362,770  francs  gold,  and  6,3 
francs  silver.  The  French  money  coined  in  1889  amounted  to  '. 
francs,  of  which  17,477,800  francs  was  gold,  370  francs  silver,  ai 
francs  bronze.  From  11  per  cent.  (1885)  to  16  per  cent.  (1888)  o 
coin,  and  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  silver  coin,  which  circuh 
country,  are  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  estimated  that  about  6,0 
francs  worth  of  coin,  of  which  one-third  is  silver,  is  in  actual  cin 
the  country. 

The  statistics  of  private  banking  are  too  unsatisfactory  to  be 

The  private  savings-banks  numbered  544  (with  987  branch 
the  end  of  1888,  and  the  number  of  depositors  was  5,364,300,  to  tl 
2,493,100,(X)0  francs,  thus  giving  an  average  of  464  francs  for  eacl 
The  postal  savings-banks,  introduced  in  1881,  had,  in  1889, 
accounts,  to  the  value  of  301,000,000  francs,  thus  showing  an  a 
180  francs  per  account. 

The  Bank  of  France,  founded  in  1806,  has  the  monopoly  of 
l)ank  notes,  and  in  December  1 889  it  had  in  circulation  bank  nc 
nominal  value  of  3,003,100,000  francs.  The  capital  of  the  Bat 
mated  at  182,500,000  francs,  but  its  yearly  operations  varied  of 
11,600  million  francs  (1887)  to  14,900  millions  in  1882  (12,000  mill 
in  ]  888).  The  cash  accounts  show  cash  balances  to  the  amoui 
'73,700  million  francs  in  1888  to  93,500  millions  in  1881.  The  st 
accounts  of  the  Bank  for  the  last  ten  years  is  seen  from  the 
table,  in  millions  of  francs : — 
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Cash  Balances 

Notes  In 
Circulation 

Year 

Cash  Balances 

Notes  in 
(Sroulation 

1,795 
1,821 

2,oeo 

1,964 
3,049 

2,409 
2,738 
2,768 
2,937 
2,858 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

2,257 
2,392 
2,310 
2,250 
2,260 

2,786 
2,719 
2.727 
2,601 
3,003 

«,  of  100  eentimes 


%m6 


Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

loney,  weights,  and  measures  of  France,  and  the  British  equiva 

Money, 

Approximate  value    9J<i.,  or  26-22 
francs  to  £\  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

.     =       15*43  grains  troy,  or  about  3( 
grammes  equal  to  an  ounce 
.     «         2-205  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
.     -      220J       „ 

=      2,2051b.  =«19-7cwt. 

—  1*76  imperial  pint, 
a       22  „       gallons. 
-■         2*75        „       bushels. 

-  3-28  feet  or  3937  inches. 
=    1,094  yards  (-621  mile),  or  nearly 

5  furlongs,  or  J  mile. 

«       35-31  cubic  feet. 


T(X/fllfn-6         •  •  • 

t(U  MHrique 

fau        „  .        • 

',  Liquid  Measure 


I  Dry  Measure 


e 
nttre . 


e  Cube\ 

vre     . 
%Hre  Carre 


2-47  acres. 
247  acres,  or  2g  k.c.  to  1  squan 
mile. 


Diplomatic  Sepresentatiyes* 

1.  Op  France  in  Great  Britain. 

)9ador. — M.  William  Henry  Waddington ;  accredited  Ambassada 

Britain  July  30, 1883. 

'XloT  of  Einbamf, — Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant. 

vry, — Comte  de  Florian. 

ry  AttacM. — Count  de  Pontarice  de  Nussey. 

AttaclU. — Captain  Richard. 

lire-Archtvitte. — J.  Elnecht. 

sre  are  French  Consular  representatives  at — 


D,  C.G. 

Southampton,  V.C. 

Mandalay,  C. 

P,C. 

Bombay,  C. 

Melbourne,  C, 

L,C. 

Calcutta,  C.G. 

Mauritius,  C. 

irgh,  C. 

Cape  Town,  0, 

Quebec,  C.G. 

w,C. 

Cyprus,  C. 

Singapore,  C. 

ooi,a 

Gibraltar,  C. 

Sydney,  C. 

ester,  V.C. 

Hong  Kong,  C. 

Wellington(N.Z.),V.C, 

stle,  C. 

Malta,  C. 
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2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  France. 

AmboModor.—BX.  Hon.  the  Barl  of  Lytton,  G.C.B.,  G.C.8.I.,  Envoy  to 
Portngal  1874-76;  Goyemor-Qeneral  of  India  1876-SO.  Appointed  Am- 
bassador to  France  November  1, 1887. 

iSfe<?r^flry.— Edwin  H.  Egerton,  C.B. 

MUita/ry  Attac1U,—Oo\one\  the  Hon.  Beginald  A.  J.  Talbot,  C.B. 

Na/cal  Attacks,— Cei,^t,  Sir  W.  C.  H.  Domville,  Bart.,  R.N. 

Conmeroial  AttaehSfor  Ewrope  (except  JRti$na). — Sir  Joaeph  A.  Crowe, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

There  are  British  Consular  representatives  at — 


Paris,  C. 
Ajaccio,  C. 
Algiers,  C.G. 
Bordeaux,  C. 
Brest,  C. 
Cal£ds,  C. 


Cayenne,  C. 
Cherbourg,  C. 
Havre,  C.G. 
Marseilles,  C. 
Martinique,  C. 
Nantes,  C. 


New  Caledonia,  C. 
Nice,  C. 
Reunion,  C. 
Saigon,  C. 
Tahiti,  C. 


£tatistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  cqnceniiiig  rrance. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Ahnanach  national    Annualre  offlciel  da  la  BApobliqne  franodae.    Ftoia,  1890. 

Anniudre  de  la  marine  et  dea  colonies.    1890.    8.    I^ris,  1890. 

Annuaire  atatfatlque  de  la  France.    1890.    8.    Paris,  1890. 

Budget  general  de  rezercice,  1891.    Paris,  1890.      * 

Bulletin  de  statistiqQe  du  Minist^ro  des  Flnaacea. 

Bulletin  des  lots  de  la  r^publique  fran<;aiae. 

Bulletin  du  Ministfere  des  Trayanx  Publics. 

Bulletin  offlciel  du  Ministire  do  I'lut^rieur. 

Ctompte  g6n6nJ  de  radmlniatration  do  la  jnstioe  oiWle  et  oommerolale  «n  France  pendant 
ranntel888.    4.    Paris,  1890.  t         *         s  < 

Compte  general  de  I'administration  de  la  justice  oriminelle  en  France,  par  le  Oarde  des 
Sceanz,  Ministre  de  la  Justice.    4.    Paris,  1890. 

Gbrrespondence  respecting  the  West  African  Agreement  between  Great  Britain   and 
France  of  August  10, 1889.    London,  1890.  ' 

Declarations  exchanged  between  the  Govemment  of  Her  Britannic  Hajestj  and  the 
GoTemment  of  the  French  Republic  with  reaped  to  tenritorite  in  Iceland.    London,  1890 

D^nombrement  de  la  population,  1886.    Parisi  1887.«  * 

Documents  statistiques  r^unis  par  radministration  dea  donanes  sor  le  ooauneroe  da  la 
Trance.    4.    Paris,  1890. 

Enqufite  snr  U  marine  marohande.    4.    Paiia,  1878. 

JoumtU  offlciel 

La  situation  financi^re  des  communes  de  France  et  d*A]gMe,  porAcMte  d*nn  taUeaa  Indi- 
quant  hi  situation  flnanci^  des  d^partements.    9me  publication.    Paris,  1886. 

Les  colonies  fran^ises.    Notices  illustr6e8,  publidea  par  ordre  du  Sous-S^cietalre  d*£tat  des 
Colonies,  sous  la  direction  de  H.  Louis  Henrique.    5  yoIs.    Paris,  1889-90. 

M inlst^re  des  Finances :  Comptes  gto^raux  de  radministration  des  finanocL  Farii^  1889.    ' 

MinUt^rc  de  rAgrioulturo :  Bulletin.    Paris,  1890. 

New  Hebrides.    Agreement  between  British  and  French  Goremments.    London,  1888. 

Notices  ooloniales  publites  h  Toocasion  de  I'ezposition  uniTeraellc  d'Anvers  en  1885.   3  tqU. 
Taris,  1885. 

Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  commission  de  la  rteiganiaation  de  Tarm^  par  H.  le  Gte4iml 
•Charcton.    4,    Veraailles,  1876. 

R^snmd  des  etats  de  situation  de  Tenscignement  primaire  pour  I'annto  acolaire  1887-88, 
.et  1888-89.    Paris,  1890. 

Situation  ^conomique  et  commeroiale  de  la  France.    Expose  oomparatlf  poor  lea  qttiwe 
«nntoi  de  la  p^rriode  1865-79.    Paris,  1881. 

Statistiquea  coloniales  pour  Tannde  1888.    Paris,  1890. 

Tableau  du  commerce  g6ndral  de  ]a  France,  areo  set  colonies  et  lea  pniiBaiieeB  Mnngteea. 
pendant  I'annde  1889.    4.    Paris,  1890. 

Tableau  g6n6ral  des  mouvemenU  du  babotage  pendant  Tannde  1889.    Direction  gintoUa 
des  douanes  et  des  oontributions  indirectes.    4.    Paris,  1890. 

Tableaux  de  population,  de  culture,  de  commerce,  et  de  navigation  sor  lea  ootootea 
fmncaiMS.    Pari^l890. 
'  ^Hertalet  (SirBdward,  C.B.),  The  Foreign  Office  list.    Publifhed  aonuallly.    Londoo.  IMI. 
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rt  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Sackville  Wert  on  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  France,  aatwl  Paris,  Nov.  19 
*  Reports  from  U.M.*s  Rcpreaentatlves  respecting  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  tlie  several 
8  of  Europe.'    Parti.    FoL    London,  1870. 
gn  Office,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Keports  for  1889. 

•t  by  Mr.  Egerton  on  Personal  Taxation  in  Prance  in  'Papers  respecting  the  Taxation 
nal  Property  in  France,  Grermany,  and  the  United  States.'  *  Miscellaneous.'  No.  2. 
3lio.    London,  1886. 

i  of  France  with  the  TJnit^  Kingdom,  In  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Poaaesdous  for  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  i. 
1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

aire  de  I'economie  sociale.    8.    Paris,  1890. 

f'rrt  (Marquis  d'),  Etat  de  la  fortune  nationale  et  du  cr6dit  public  de  1789  k  1873.    8. 

(Maurice),  Annuaire  de  rteonomic  politique  et  de  la  statistique.    1890.    16.    Paris, 

t  de  Tofficicr  de  marine.    1890.    Paris,  1890. 

CE.),  La  France  et  sea  colonies  au  IDiik?  si^ole.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

wy  (De),  M6moire  de  llnscription  maritime.    8.    Paris,  1872. 

ral-Clariffity  (M.),  Instruction  publi(iue  en  France,    8.    Paris,  1883. 

:  (J.),  Le  credit  national    8.    Paris,  1872. 

bre  (J.),  La  marine  militaire  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  1881. 

1/  (P.),  Annuaire  de  la  marine  i>our  isao.    8.    Paris,  1890. 

w  in  Stanford's  Compendium.    Lomlon,  1885. 

'€  (A.  de),  La  Prance  actuelle.    Paris,  1889. 

rel  (Paul),  Les  colonies  fran(^ai«e«».    4th  Oflition.    Paris,  1888. 

(F.  a.),  Les  constitutions  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

/(J.),  L'aveuir  de  la  marine  ec  du  commerce  ext^rieur  de  la  France.    8.    Paris, 

lal  de  la  Soci^te  de  Statistique  de  Paris.    Paris,  1890. 
Ttann  (R.  F.),  Die  Finanzen  Fninlcreichs.    Leipzig,  1882. 
p  (E.),  Les  richesses  de  la  France,    12.    Paris,  1872. 
'/  (August*),  La  France  politique  et  sociale.    8.    Paris,  1878. 
jmtf(L6oncede),  Economic  ruralede  la  France.    4me  6d.    18.    Paris,  1878, 
(A.)  and  Pelet  ( P. ),  Prance  as  it  is.    London,  1888. 
nomiate  iran(,'ai8.    Paris,  1890. 

[M.),  De  raccruissement  de  la  population  en  France  et  de  la  doctrine  de  Malthus.  8. 
66. 

r  (C.  de),  Histolre  politique  de  France.    Paris,  1886. 
(Toussaint),  La  France  sociale  et  economique.    Paris,  1888. 
y  (N.),  Tableau  dcs  finances  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  1879. 

'TIl  de),  Annuaire  protestant :  Statistique  gdudrale  des  diverscS  branches  du  protes- 
fran^ais.    8.    Paris,  1889. 
t  (Elisee),  La  France.    Vol  IL  of  'Nouvelle  g6ograp1iie  univeraelle.'    8.    Paris, 

tique  de  la  production  de  la  sole  en  France  et  h  I'dtranger.    Il<^oltc  de  1890.    Lyons, 

n  (L.),  liCS  colonies  franf^aises,  leur  commerce,  leur  situation  dconomique,  leur  utility 

ifctropolc,  leur  avcnir.    Paris,  1885. 

r  (M.  A.),  Hisrtoire  de  la  dette  publique  en  France.    Paris,  1886. 

^  (Adolphe),  Etude  but  le  r^'gime  financier  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  1879. 


ANOOKRA. 

republic  of  Andorra,  which  is  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  France 
i  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel,  has  an  area  of  175  square  miles  and  a 
iion  of  about  6,000.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty-four 
rs  elected  for  four  years  by  four  heads  of  families  in  each  parish, 
incil  elect  a  tirst  and  second  syndic  to  preside ;  the  executive  power 
d  in  the  first  syndic,  while  the  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  civil 
nd  two  vicars  or  priests,  France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  appoint 
vicar  and  the  civil  judge  alternately.  A  permanent  delegate,  more- 
is  charge  of  the  interests  of  France  in  the  republic. 
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-COLONIES   AND   DErENDENCIES 


ColonieB  and  Dependencies. 

The  colonial  possessions  and  protectorates  of  Fran< 
ing  Algeria),  dispersed  over  Asia,  Africa,  America,  i 
nesia,  embrace,  inclusive  of  countries  under  prote 
spheres  of  influence,  a  total  area  of  2,814,000  square  m 
reckoned  as  a  colony  is  Algeria,  which  has  a  govern 
laws  distinct  from  the  other  colonial  possessions,  bei 
upon  as  a  part  of  France.  Algeria,  as  well  as  all  the  colon 
are  represented  in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 
sidered  to  form,  politically,  a  part  of  France.  The 
area  and  population  (in  some  cases,  especially  Senegal 
du  Sud,  and  Soudan,  exclusive  of  natives)  1887-90  of  t 
colonies  and  countries  under  protection,  together  with  t 
their  first  settlement  or  acquisition,  is  shown  in  the 
tabic  (on  page  499),  compiled  from  the  latest  official  rel 

The  trade  of  all  the  French  colonies  (excluding  the  dep 
Madfigascar)  in  1888  appears  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  franc: 


- 

Tnide  wMi  France    ' 

Trade  \\itli  French 
Colonies 

Trade  ^ 
Co 

IinpcHts 

K.\I>orts 

Imports 

Exports 

Import 

Indo  -'  Chinese 

Custom  Union 

11,286 

2,022 

15 

6 

44,78, 

French  India   . 

544 

10,126 

24 

798 

3,67^ 

Mayotte  . 

164 

922 

73 

13 

29- 

Nossl.B6  (1887) 

42 

82 

95 

33 

1,701 

Ste.  Marie 

150 

12 

39 

36 

10< 

Reunion   . 

9,034 

10,910 

606 

795 

12,87i 

New  Caledonia 

3,862 

1,160 

— 

— 

6,32 

1  Pacific  Ocean  . 

662 

— 

— 

2,72 

Gulf  of  Guinea 

1.318 

173 

— 

1 

2,37 

!  Senegal  (1887) 

12,268 

11,743 

308 

15 

13,23 

RiviferesduSud 

(Senegal)C87) 

247 

— 

— 

— 

1,93 

Guiana     . 

8,243 

5,799 

63 

1 

3,96 

Martinique 

7,959 

22,249 

664 

106 

14,2H 

Guadeloupe 

10,662 

25,406 

1,074 

197 

12,69 

St.   Pierre,  Mi- 

quelon    • 

Total  . 

Algeria     . 

3,722 

9  921 

61 

1.857 
3,858 

9,80 

70,166 

100,527 

3,014 

129,69 

173,600 

159,400 

3,700 

3,000 

57,60^ 

Tunis(1888>89) 
Grand  total 

16,700 
260,466 

3,900 
2fi.%827 

800 

6,300 

13,60 

7,514 

13,158 

200,791 
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Y«rof 

Am 

I.  Colonies. 

Acqui- 
sition 

in  Square 

Population 

InAM,'^ 

HUes 

French  India    •        .        •        . 

1679 

203 

280,303 

Cochin-China    ,        .        •        . 

1861 

23,000 

1,916.429 

Tonquin 

Total  of  Asia  •        • 
In  Africa : — 

1884 

34,700 

12,000,000 

57,903 

14,196,782 

Algeria 

1830 

267,450 

3,910,399 

Senegal  and  Rivieres  dii  Sud    . 

1637 

140,000 

182,764 

French  Sondan         .        ,         i 

1880 
-90 

1     60.000 

283,660         1 

1 

Gaboon  and  Guinea  Coast 

1843 

\  267,900 

/        186,500        1 
t        500,000        1 

Congo  Region    .... 

1884 

Reunion 

1649 

970 

165,009        ; 

Mayotte 

1843 

143 

9,598 

Nossi-B6 

1841 

113 

7,803 

Ste.  Marie         .        .        •        . 

1643 

64 

7,667 

Obock 

Total  of  Africa       , 

1864 

2,300 

22,370 

718,940 

5,275,770 

J»  America  :— 

Guianii,  or  Cayenne  . 

1626 

46,860 

25,796 

Guadeloupe  and  Dependencies . 

1G34 

720 

165,154        j 

Martinique        .... 

1635 

380 

175,863 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon    • 
Jotal  of  America    • 

1635 

90 

5,983 

48,040 

372,796 

In  Oceania: — 

. 

New  Caledonia .... 

1854 

.7,700 

62,762 

Marquesas  Islands    • 

1841 

480 

5,145 

Tahiti  and  Moorea    . 

1880 

466 

11,181 

Raiatea 

1888 

.i_ 

— 

Tubua'i  and  Raivavae 

1881 

80 

881 

Toamotu  and  Gambler  Islands 

1881 

390 

6,536 

WaUis  Islands  .... 
Total  of  Oceania 

1887 

60 

3,500 

9,165 

92,995         1 

Total   of  colonies  <'with 
Algeria)       . 

834,048 

19,938,293 

II.  Protected  Countries 

AND  Spheres  of  Influence. 

Tunis      ...... 

1881 

45,000 

1,500,000 

Madagascar 

1887 

228,500 

1,500,000 

Annam    .        .        «        .        ,        . 

1884 

106,260 

5,000,000 

Cambodia 

1862 

32,390 

1,500,000 

Comoro  Isles          •        .        .        . 

1886 

800 

47,000 

Sahaia 

Total,  protected  countries . 
Total,  colonies   and   pro- 

1890 

1,568,000 
1,980,940 

1,120.000 

10,667,000 

1 

tected  countries     . 

2,814,988 

80,520,29.«)         1 

kk: 
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The  1891  budget  estimates  55,748»920  francs  for  the  colo 
In  addition,  the  Marine  Budget  has  to  bear  certain  colonial  exp 
each  colony  has  a  large  budget  of  its  own,  insufficient  to  meet 
expenses.    Algeria  and  Cambodia  are  not  included  in  that  est! 

The  only  possessions  possessing  commercial  importance,  bes 
and  Tunis,  are  Cochin-China,  the  islands  bt  R^unioh  and  Ma 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  in  the  } 
The  exports  from  and  imports  to  French  'coloriies  aire  seen  fi 
joined  table  (on  page  498) ;  details  about  ^he  qiore  important 
given  under  separate  heads. 

The  total  exports  from  French  colonies  and  dependenci 
Britain  amounted  in  1889  to  674,5372.,  and' the  exports  from  G 
to  these  possessions  to  663,988Z. 


The  following  are  more  detailed  notices  of  the  colonies,  di 
and  spheres  of  influence,  arranged  under  Asia,  Afbiga,  Ai 
Australasia  and  Oceania. 

ASIA. 


EEEHCH-IITDIA. 

The  French  possessions  in  India,  as  established  by  the  trea 
and  1815,  consist  of  five  separate  towns;  which  cover  an  a 
60,803  hectares  (about  200  square  miles),  and  had  on  Deceml 
the  following  estimated  populations  : — 


•Pondichery 

.  41,253 

N6dounkadou  .  33,487 

La  Grande 

♦Karical   . 

.  34,719 

♦Shandemagar  .  26,395 

*Mah6 

Oulgaret . 

.  46,629 

Bahour     .        .  27,129 

♦ranaon 

Villenour 

.  36,983 

Total,  280,303.       ! 

Of  this  total  less  than  1,000  are  Europeans.  The  colonies 
into  five  dkpendances,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  mark 
asterisk  in  the  above  table,  and  ten  communes,  having  munic 
tions.  The  Governor  of  the  colony  resides  at  Pondichery.  T 
represented  by  one  Senator  and  one  Deputy.  Estimated  bu 
1,665,685  francs;  expenditure  of  France  448,183  francs;  d 
francs.  The  chief  exports  from  Pondichery  are  oil  seeds.  Th< 
1889  amounted  to  4,248,230  francs,  and  total  exports,  21,398, 
Exports  to  France  (1889)  10,125,669  francs;  imports  of  Fren 
644,376  francs.    The  port  of  Pondichery  was  visited  in  1838  by 


7BEKCH  INDO-CEnrA 

Under  this  designation  the  French  dependencies  of  Cc 
Tonquin,  Annum,  and  Cambodia  have,  to  a  cejrtain  extent,  been  ir 
There  is  a  Superior  Council  of  Indo-China,  which 'fixe^  the 
Cochin-China  and  advises  as  to  the  budgets  of  Annam,  Tc 
Cambodia. 

In  1887  the  French  possessions  in  Indo-China,  including  i 
Cambodia,  were  united  into  a  Customs  Ucdon ;  the  external  b 
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3hed  in  1888  68,069,305  francs  for  imports  and  71,274,063  francs 

3. 

s  of  native  produce  to  France  in  1889  2,022,379  fra.nc8,  imports 

produce  11,280,781  francs. 


ANNAH. 

I  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Annam,  which  began  as  early  as 
terminated  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  June  6,  1884,  and  ratified  at 
'ebruary  23,  1886,  by  which  a  French  protectorate  has  been 
i  over  Annam.  The  young  Prince  Bun  Can  was  proclaimed 
anuary  31,  1889.  The  ports  of  Turane,  Qui-Nhon,  and  Xiian  Df  f 
i  to  European  commerce,  and  the  former  has  been  conceded  to 
'rench  troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  of  Hu6.  Annamite 
•ies  administer  all  the  internal  affairs  of  Annam.    Population 

at  2,000,000  by  som£,  and  at  5,000,000  by  others ;  the  latter 
Lsidered  the  more  probable.  It  is  Annamite  in  the  towns  and 
coast,  and  consists  of  various  tribes  of  Mo'is  in  the  hilly  tracts. 
420,000  Roman  Catholics.    There  are  23,230  soldiers,  of  whom 

natives.  Chief  productions  besides  cereals  are  cinnamon  bark 
,000,000  francs),  cotton  (export  from  400  to  1,000  tons),  sugar 
om  200,000  to  1,000,000  francs),  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  seeds 
.0,000  francs).  The  total  imports  in  1888  amounted  to  1,088,091 
d  exports  to  1,202,592  francs.  The  chief  imports  are  rice,  cottoa 
ons,  opium,  and  paper ;  all  from  China  and  Japan. 


CAHBOBIA. 

20,000  square  kilometres  ;  population  from  1,500,000  to  1,800,000, 

of  several  indigenous  races,  30,000  Malays,   100,000  Chinese 

imites.       The  country  is    under    King    Norodom,  who  recog- 

French  protectorate  in  1863,  and  it  is  divided  into  32   arron- 

s.    The  two  chief  towns  are  Pnom-Penh,  the  capital  of  the  terri- 

Kampot,  its  only  seaport,  3,000  inhabitants.      Revenue  1888, 

francs  ;  expenditure,  3,059,236  francs.     French  troops,  300.     The 

ure  is  rice,  betel,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar-tree,  and  silk- tree.     The 

f  home  produce  are  salt  fish,  raw  cotton,  haricot  beans,  carda- 

i  sugar.     The  imports,   110,768  francs  in  1888,  comprise  salt, 

textiles,  arms,  and  pottery. 


COCHIK-CHIKA. 


red  N.E.  by  the  territory  of  the  Mo'is,  N.W.  by  Cambodia,  S. 
the  Chinese  Sea,  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  in  the  west.  The 
n  is  estimated  at  1,916,429,  of  whom  2,651  are  Europeans  (2,637 
1,679,000  Annamites,  153,000  Cambodians,  66,000  Chinese,  and 
iges,  besides  Malays  and  Malabarians— a  floating  population  of 
,000. 

h  Cochin-China  was  incorporated  with  French  Indo-China  in  1887, 
vhole  divided  into  21  arrondissements  and  four  provinces  (circon- 
;) : — Saigon,  756  square  miles,  82,000  population  ;  Mytho,  2,756 
lies,  349,000  population  ;  Vinh-Long,  2,620  square  miles,  434,000 
n;  Bassac,  7,560  square  miles,  368,000  population;  total,  13,692 
lies,  1,223,000  population.  ^  . 
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There  are  628  schools,  25,397  pupils,  115  European  and  1,18 
teachers.  Catholics  5,800  persons,  1 ,688,270  Buddhists.  The 
French  troops  in  Cochin-China,  besides  about  2,800  Annamite  ; 

Imports  (1888),  39,392,851  francs  (yarns  12,165,000) ;  exporl 
francs  (rice  49,000,000).  Total  exports  to  France  from  the  wl; 
China  3,631,290  francs;  imports  of  French  produce  18,653 
At  Saigon  are  a  military  arsenal,  a  floating  dock,  and  a  marine 
There  are  51  miles  of  railway  and  1,840  miles  of  telegraph, 
production  of  the  colony  is  rice,  the  export  of  which  makes  ) 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  exports.  The  colony  had  in  1887  1 
and  buffaloes.  The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  are 
30,327,033  francs  in  the  local  budget  of  1890;  expenditui 
(budget  1891),  3,548,793  francs. 


TONaxriN. 

This  territory,  annexed  to  France  in  1884,  is  divided  ii 
provinces,  with  8,000  villages  and  a  population  estimated  i 
There  are  400,000  Roman  Catholics.  Chief  town,  Hanoi,  an 
tion  of  many  \-illages,  with  a  population  of  150,000.  Revem 
Tonquin  and  Annam  17,321,000  francs,  expenditure  17,034 
There  were  11,475  French  troops  in  1889,  besides  6,500  nat 
The  chief  cultures  are  rice,  sugar-cane,  silk-tree,  cotton,  and  ^ 
trees,  and  tobacco.  There  are  copper  and  iron  mines  of  good  q 
chief  industries  are  silk,  cotton,  sugar,  pepper,  and  oils.  The  i 
valued  in  1888  at  23,881,012  francs,  and  the  exports  at  6,98 
The  expenditure  of  France  for  Annam  and  Tonquin  in  the  bu 
was  10,450,000  francs. 


AFBICA. 

ALGEBIA. 

(L'Algerie.) 
GoYenunent. 

A  civil  Governor-General  at  presents  administers  the  gc 
Algeria,  which  is  now  re.frarded  as  a  detached  part  of  Franc 
as  a  colony.  A  small  extent  of  territory  in  the  Sahara  is  still 
by  the  military  authorities,  represented  by  the  Commandant 
Ajmy  Corps. 

Governor-  General  cf  Algeria. — M.  Louis  Tirman ;  appoint* 
26,  1881. 

The  French  Cliambers  have  alone  the  right  of  legislatlni 
while  such  matters  as  do  not  come  within  the  legislative  po\ 
lated  by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  Govern 
assisted  by  a  council,  whose  function  is  purely  consultative. 
Council,  meeting  once  a  year,  to  w^hich  delegates  arc  sent  bj 
provincial  general  councils,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  di 
voting  the  colonial  budget.  Each  department  sends  one  sen; 
deputies  to  the  National  Assembly, 
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Area  and  Population. 

lundaries  of  Algeria  are  not  very  well  defined,  large  portio 
rritory  in  the  outlying  districts  being  claim©!  both  by  t 
vernment  and  the  nomad  tribes  who  inhabit  it  and  hold  thei 
mquered.  The  colony  is  divided  oflScially  into  three  departmenl 
as  a  whole  of  the  *  Territoire  civU,'  and  a  *  Territoire  de  cor 
t.*  The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  each  of  the  three  d 
of  Algeria,  according  to  the  returns  of  1886  : — 


Ar«?a,sq. 
Kilom. 

Pop. 
pcrsci 
KUon 

Civil  Dcpt. 

iTilitnry  Dcpt. 

Total 

ine  « 

170,801 
115,585 
191,527 

1,202,768 

752,359 

1,369,153 

177,773 
117,951 
197,260 

1,380,541 

870,340 

1,566,419 

3,817,306 

81 
7-5 
8-2 

477,913' 

3,324,316 

492,990 

80 

»  184,405  square 

miles. 

;  must  be  added  what  is  designated  the  Algerian  Sahara, 
extent,  but  estimated  at  350,000  square  kilometres,  or  135,0< 
les,  and  with  a  population  vaguely  estimated  at  60,000.  Tl 
fcory  is  constantly  increased  in  area  by  taking  in  sections  of  tl 
erritory.  Of  the  population  in  1886,  2,014,013  were  males  ai 
'emales.  In  1884  the  marriages  among  whites  were  3,543,  tl 
18,  and  deaths  13,123;  showing  an  excess  of  2,495  births  ov 
In  1886,  of  the  total  population,  there  were  25,972  of  Fren< 
naturalisation,  43,182  naturalised  Jews,  3,262,849  French  inc 
)jects,  4,344  Tunisians,  18,194  Moroccans,  and  217,386  foreignei 
Italians,  Anglo- Maltese,  Germans. 

pulation  of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  74,792  in  1886  ;  Oran  67,68 
le  44,960;  B6no  29,640:  Tlem(^en  28,204;  Philippeville  22,17' 
304 ;  Sidibel-Abb5s  21,595 

Instruction. 

Academy  of  Algiers  in  1888  were  223  students.  In  1888  the 
pupils  at  the  lyc^cs  of  Algiore  and  Constantino  ;  8  commun 
rith  1,254  pupils':  in  1889  958  (113  private,  mostly  clericji 
hools,  with  78,001  pupils ;  and  154  infant  schools,  with  24,3 
here  are  76  public  primary  schools  for  the  natives  with  8,9 
0  girls).  Of  the  total  children  of  school  age  (6-13)  611,7; 
instruction ;  of  these  535,389  were  Mussulmans. 

Crime. 

the  Assize  Courts  in  1 887,  520  persons  were  convicted  of  crim 
correctional  tribunals  11,484  (3,946  to  fines);  before  the  poli 
034  (48,749  to  fines).  For  the  maintenance  of  order  there  a 
iarmes,  82  police  commissaires,  710  police  agents,  322  malr 
;e  officials  of  various  kinds,  and  926  custom-house  officers. 
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Finance. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  arc  derived  chiefly  from  indirect  taxes, 
licences,  and  customs  duties  on  imports.  The  natives  pay  only  direct  taxes. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  of  tlie  army  is  not  included  in  the  budget ;  a  pro- 
portion of  the  sums  spent  on  public  works  also  is  paid  b}'  the  State.  The 
budget  for  1891  estimated  the  expenditure  at  43,450,155  francs  and  revenue 
at  43,943,833  franas.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1890  were  :  expendi- 
ture, 43,436,910  francs,  and  revenue,  44,433,192.  A  special  return  shows 
that  in  the  period  1830-88  the  total  expenditure  in  Algeria  has  been 
5,018,066,462  francs,  and  the  total  receipts  1,256,041,004  francs,  showing  an 
excess  of  expenditure  of  3,785,684,255  francs,  or  over  151  millions  sterling, 
this  excess  being  almost  entirely  for  military  services.  The  total  expen^- 
ture  on  colonisation  has  been  144,205,504  francs. 

Defence. 

The  military  force  in  Algeria  constitutes  the  19th  Army  Corps  ;  in  time 
of  war  it  can  be  divided  into  two.  It  consists  of  63  battalions  of  infantr}% 
52  squadrons  of  cavalry,  16  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
other  subsidiary  branches,  in  all  about  64,000  men  and  16,000  horses.  The 
strictly  local  forces  consist  of  4  regiments  of  *  Zouaves,*  3  regiments  of 
*  Tirailleurs  indigfenes,'  3  battalions  of  *  Infanterie  16g^re  d'Afrique,'  and  2 
foreign  legions ;  of  these  the  Tirailleurs  or  Turcos  only  are  native.  There 
are  also  3  regiments  of  Spahig,  corresponding  closely  to  the  Indian  irregular 
cavalry. 

Industry. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture — 3,264.708, 
1 87,033  of  whom  were  Europeans,  in  1 889.  About  20,000,000  hectares  (hec- 
tare «  2-47  acres)  are  colonised  by  the  agricultural  population.  Of  this  arcA 
4,014,980  hectares  were  under  cultivation  in  1888  ;  under  cereals  3,173,518 
hectares,  chiefly  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ;  the  area  under  vines  (1887-8) 
97,266  hectares,  the  produce  being  2,753,885  hectolitres  of  wine.  Of  olives 
the  crops  in  1886  weighed  54,764,000  lbs. ;  the  oil  manufactured  was 
l»,()34,652  gallons.  About  10,143  hectares  were  under  tobacco  in  1888-9, 
the  yield  being  5,602,053  kilos.  There  are  3,217,692  hectares  under 
forest,  but  the  yearly  value  of  the  produce  is  small.  In  1889  there  were 
1,227,078  cattle,  10,712,926  sheep,  4,587,719  goats,  the  bulk  belonging  to 
natives.  Of  the  total  animal  stock,  16,907,320  belong  to  natives,  and 
636,369  to  Europeans. 

In  1887  there  were  2,170  workers  in  mining  ;  437,643  tons  of  iron  ore 
were  produced,  worth  3,558,560  francs,  and  21,602  tons  of  other  ores, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  to  the  value  of  1,025,101  francs.  Of 
salt  33,659  tons  were  extracted. 
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Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Algeria,  like  that  of  France,  is  divided  into  general . 
(total  imports  and  exports)  and  special  (imports  for  home  use  and  exports 
of  home  produce).     The  former  was  as  follows,  1889  (in  francs) : — 


- 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

France 

Foreign     coimtries     and    French 
colonies 

Total 

191,885,000 
68,050,000 

201,917,000 
38,158,000 

259,944,000 

240,075,000 

The  total  sx)ecial  commerce  was  as  follows  for  the  five  years  1886-89 
(in  francs) : — 


Years 

Total 

Foreign  Countries  and  French  Colonies 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

226,683,890 
242,274,279 
211,337,555 
234,908,120 
237,417,000 

197,266,725 
182,255,123 
185,959,302 
197,699,565 
229,789,000 

54,985,657 
50,092,512 
52,502,475 
54,391,844 
58,754,000 

69,347,810 
54,907,741 
45,955,008 
33,254,943 
29,229.000 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  trade  of  Algeria  (special)  with  various 
countries  for  1889  in  francs : — 


- 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

- 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

France 

Tunis  . 

Hufvda 

Great  Britain     . 

Spain  . 

Italy    .        .        . 

178,663,000 
7,018,000 
1,947,000 
10,778,000 
8,225,000 
1,085,000 

200,560,000 
2,308,000 
1,123,000 
12,118,000 
3,715,000 
1,086,000 

Morocco 
Turkey 
Be'gium 

United  States     . 
Austria       . 

8,108,000 

1,293,000 

276,000 

981,000 

1,656,000 

269,000 

18,000 

2,846,000 

1,219,000 

216,000 

The  principal  exports  to  France  in  1889  were — cereals,  37,521,000  francs; 
wines,  55,402,000  francs;  animals,  41,685,(X)0  francs;  wool,  19,298,000 
francs.  The  chief  imports  from  France  were— cotton  goods,  25,278,000 
francs;  leather  goods,  11,956,000  francs;  metal  goods,  7,045,000  francs  j 
haberdashery,  9,691,000  francs.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  com- 
merce of  Algeria  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  each  of  the  five  years 
1885  to  1889:— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 
Imports  of  British  produce 

£ 
885,621 
356,716 

£ 
701,398 
271,142 

£ 
575,955 
293,253 

£ 
636,371 
252,255 

£ 
658,082 
286,418 
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The  most  important  artioles  of  export  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  were-- 
espart«  and  other  fibres,  for  making  paper,  of  the  value  of  357,3672.  (in- 
cluding rags)  ;  iron  ore,  of  the  value  of  163,8362. ;  barley,  62,1072. ;  copper 
ore,  7,500^ ;  lead  ore,  7,3172.  The  British  imports  consist  principally  of 
cotton  fabrics  and  coal,  the  former  of  the  value  of  152,3522.,  and  the  latt<T 
of  104,4322.,  in  the  year  1889. 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

In  1889  3,630  vessels,  of  2,117,658  tons,  entered  Algeruui  ports  from 
abroad,  and  3,727,  of  2,196,583  tons,  cleared ;  of  these  1,726  vessels, 
1,298,442  tons,  went  to  France.  There-  is  also  a  very  larg&  coasting  trade. 
On  January  1, 1889,  the  mercantile  marine  of  Algiers  consisted  of  454  ves- 
sels, of  7,442  tons,  mostly  coasters,  besides  many. small  fishing- vessels. 

In  1890  there  were  1,910  English  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in 
Algeria,  including  the  Tunisian  extension  of  140  miles.  The  total  receipts 
in  1888  amounted  to  21,908,225  francs. 

The  telegraph  of  Algeria,  including  branches  into  Tunis,  consisted  in 
1889  of  7,000  miles  of  line,  and  16,000  miles  of  wire,  with  337  offices.  The 
•  r^seau  alg6ro-tunisien  *  of  telegraphs  is  worked  by  a  private  company  snb- 
ventioned  by  the  French  Government. 

British  fJoTisul'Oeneralfor  Algeria  and  Tunis, — Lieut. -Col.  Sir  R.  Lam- 
bert  Playfair,  K.C.M.G.,  residing  at  Algiers. 
Vlce-Cons^il  at  Algiers, — G.  W.  Crawford. 

Koney,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  France  only  sire  used. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Aeference  concerning  Algeria. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annoaire  administratif  de  TAIgcric.    16.    Alger,  1890. 

Annuairc  (Mineral  dc  I'AIgcsrie,  sur  ilea  docunieiit.s  nfflciels.    8. 

Anonairo  KtntiHtique  de  la  France,  1890.    Paris,  1890. 

Journal  offlclol. 

Expose  de  la  situation  g^n^ral?  de  1*  Alg^rle.    1889. 

Tableau  de  la  situation  des  otablisscments  fnuQaiM??.  19  rols.,  4to,  from  1838  t»  1866  ;  tbe 
oontinuation  bears  the  title  •  Statlstique  g6u6ralc  de  TAlgirie,'  published  every  two  or  three 
years. 

The  following  Consular  Reports  by  Consol^General  Sir  S.  Lambert  Playfair,  In  *  Report^ 
trom  H.M.'h  Consuls'  :— 

Narrative  of  a  Consular  Tour  in  the  Anr6»  Mountains.    187.5. 

Report  of  a  Consular  Tour  during  March  and  April  1876.    1870. 

Report  on  the  Cultivation  of  Eucalyptus  in  Alfferia.    1877. 

Report  on  the  Commerce,  Railways,  aud  General  Proprrcss  of  Algeria.    1878. 

Report  on  the  Gommeroc  and  Agriculture  of  Algeria  for  18K4.    London,  1886. 

Report  on  the  Progress*  of  (Monisatiou  in  Algiers,  in  Xo.  94  of  •  Reports  on  Subjects  of 
General  and  Commercial  Intere^.*    London,  1888. 

Rc|K>rt  on  the  Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Algeria,  in  No.  669  of '  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
ReportA.'    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Alireria  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.*  Imp.  4.  Lon- 
don, 1800. 

2.  Non-Oppicial  Pttbltcations. 

Bfyn^  fLeon).  Les  colons  aljrerions.    8.    Alger,  1866. 

Boudin  (Dr.  X.),  Histoire  statlstique  de  la  colonisation  et  de  la  population  en  Algtrie.  ft. 
Paris,  1853. 

Clamagemn  (I.  J.),  L'Alsrorie  :  Impressions  de  voyage.    8.    Paris,  1874. 

namtf  (Ro«lolphe>.  De  la  pronrictv  en  -Vlgtrie.  Loi  du  16  juin  1851  ct  Senatns-consulte 
dn  22  avrll  1868.    2eedlt,    18.    Paris.  18G6.  ^  j 
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Ducal  (Jules),  L'Alg^rie  et  les  colonics  francflises.    8.    Paris,  1877. 

Faidherhe  (General),  L'aveiiir  dii  Sahara  et  du  Soudau.    8.    Paris,  18G6, 

FiUia*  (A.),  L* Algeria  anciennc  et  moderne.    12.    Alger,  1875. 

Gaffarel  (P.),  L'Algerie :  histoirc.  conqufite.  colonisation.    Paris,  1883. 

Gueydon  ( Yice-amiral  Comte  de),  Expose  de  la  situation  de  TAlg^rie.  In  *  Itcvuc  maritime 
Ct  colouiale.'    8.    Paris,  1873. 

Lacelejfe  (Emile  de),  L'Algi^'rie  et  Tunisie.    Paris,  1887. 

Larigne  (Albert),  Questions  alg6rienucs.    8.    Paris,  1872. 

Lucet  (Marcel),  Colonisation  europoennc  de  TAlgirie.    8.    Paris,  1866. 

Mctlttan  (Heinr.  Freiherr  von),  Drei  Jahrc  im  Nordweaten  von  Afrika  :  Rdsen  in  Algerien 
und  3diut)kko.    4  vols.    8.    Leipzig.  1869. 

Playfair  (Sir  R.  L.),  Handboolt  (Murray's)  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.    London,  1887. 

Plaxfair  (Sir  R.  Lambert),  Bibliography  of  Algeria,  published  by  the  Royal  Geograpliical 
Si>ciety.    London,  1888. 

Quinemaut  (N.),  Du  pcuplement  et  de  la  vrai  colonisation  do  rAlgcrie.  8.  Constantinc, 
1871. 

/tec/itt(Elis^),CWographieuniTerselle.   Tome  XL    L'.Vfriquc  sqiteiitrionale.    Paris,  1886. 

S'tutaym  (E.),  Utigues  (H.)  et  Lapra  (P.),  Legislation  de  rAlg6rie.    2  vols.  Paris,  1883-84. 

Ner/^to  (L.  G.),  Walks  in  Algeria.    8.    London,  1878. 

ishaui  (Thomas,  D.D..  &c.).  Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  several  Parts  of  Barbary 
and  the  Levant.    Oxford,  1838-4G. 

Tchihiitchrff  CM.),  LWlgi^rie  et  Tunis.    Paris,  1880. 

V't//of  (Capitaine),  MceuTB,  coatumes  et  institutions  dcs  indigenes  d'Algcric.  12.  Paris, 
1S72.  

GABTTK-CONGO. 

The  Gabun  and  the  French  Congo  region  are  two  distinct  territories 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  yet  are  contiguous  and  form  one 
continuous  region.  The  right  bank  of  the  Congo  from  Brazzaville  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobangi  is  French,  and  north  to  4°  N.  along  the  Mobangi,  and 
an  almost  straight  line  to  the  coast  along  the  second  degree  embraces  the 
Gabun.  The  total  area  is  250,000  square  miles.  There  are  twenty-seven 
t^tations  established  in  this  region,  on  the  coast,  the  Congo,  and  other 
places,  eleven  of  them  being  on  the  Ogov6.  The  number  of  the  native 
population  is  not  known ;  there  are  300  Europeans  besides  the  garrison. 
The  only  exports  are  the  natural  products  of  the  country— ivory,  ebony, 
caoutchouc,  and  palm-oil.  Experiments  in  growing  sugar-cane,  vanilla, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco  have  been  made.  The  country  is  covered  with 
extensive  forests.  The  total  commerce  of  the  Gabun,  imports  and  exports, 
amounted  to  6,000,000  francs  in  1888;  imports  from  France,  1,317,680 
francs ;  from  other  colonies,  540  francs  ;  from  foreign  countries,  2,372,260 
francs;  exports  to  France,  173,271  francs;  to  other  colonies,  837  francs; 
to  foreign  countries,  2,718,190  francs.  In  1887  134  vessels  of  92,132  tons 
entered,  125  of  the  vessels  beuig  foreign.  The  only  roads  are  native  foot- 
paths. There  are  eight  schools  for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  with  400  pupils. 
There  is  neither  a  postal  nor  telegraphic  service  in  the  colony.  Local 
budget,  1889,  1,474,960  francs ;  expenditure  of  France,  1,691,937  francs. 

GOLD   COAST  TEBSITOBIES. 

The  French  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast — Grand  Bajssam  and  Assinie, 
Grand  Popo  and  Agou§,  Porto  Novo  and  Kotonou — have,  from  January  1, 
1890,  been  divided  into  two  independent  colonies,  the  Gold  Coast  group 
and  the  Bight  of  Benin  group,  each  having  financial  and  administrative 
autonomy.  The  total  area  is  given  by  French  authorities  as  25,000  square 
miles,  which  includes  protectorates,  there  being  only  a  few  stations  in  actual 
possession.  By  an  arrangement  between  England  and  France,  a  line  inter- 
secting Porto  Novo  at  Agarrah  Creek  divides  the  French  territory  from  the 
British  colony  of  Lagos.  The  exports  to  France  in  1889  (including  the 
Gaboon)  amounted  to  1,989,940  francs,  and  imports  from  Fi*auce  1,148,930 
francs. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

Beigning  Sovereign. 

Queen  Banavalona  (or  Ri\nav^lona)  HI.,  born  about  1861 ;  apf>cinte4 
successor  by  the  late  Queen  Rtiuavilona  II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  ht-r 
death,  July  13,  1883  ;  shortly  after  married  the  Prime  Minister,  Rainilaiu- 
riv5ny,  and  was  crowned  November  22. 

Government. 

Madagascar  began  to  be  of  commercial  importance  to  Europe  about  the 
year  1810,  when  Rad^ma  I.  succeeded  in  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  island 
to  the  sway  of  the  sovereigns  of  theHova,the  mostadvanced,  though  probably 
not  the  most  numerous,  of  the  various  Malagasy  races.  His  widow,  Queen 
R^nav^lona  I.,  obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  1829,  and  until  her  dtjath 
in  1861  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  discouraged.  She  was  sucxieeded 
by  RadA.ma  II.,  and  he  by  his  wife  R^oh^rina,  on  whose  death,  in  ISd^, 
Kdnav^lona  II.  obtained  the  throne.  The  present  queen  is  great-grand- 
daughter of  Rah^ty,  sister  of  King  Andrianamp5inim^rina  (1787-1810). 
At  various  periods,  1820, 1861, 1865,  and  1868,  treaties  have  been  concluded 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France.  By  a  treaty  signed  at 
Tamatave,  December  12,  1885,  a  French  Resident-General,  with  a  small 
military  escort,  resides  at  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  are  regulated  by  France,  which  occupies  a  district  around  the  Bay 
of  Diego-Suarez  as  a  colony.  By  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  August 
5,  1890,  the  protectorate  of  France  over  Madagascar  was  recogniseii  by 
Great  Britain.  The  native  Government  retains  absolute  independence  in 
all  domestic  legislation  and  control  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  country. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  modified  and  tempered  by 
customs  and  usages  having  the  force  of  law  ;  and  during  the  last  quartt^r 
of  a  century  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  has  been  gradually  limited  and 
controlled.  The  Sovereign  is  advised  by  her  Prime  Minister,  who  is  the 
real  source  of  all  political  power ;  he  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  ministers 
who  act  as  heads  of  departments — Education,  Justice,  the  Interior,  Foreign 
Affairs,  &c. — but  these  are  only  deputies  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  can 
originate  nothing  without  his  permission.  The  succession  to  the  Crown  is 
hereditary  in  the  royal  house,  but  not  necessarily  in  direct  succession ;  the 
reig^ning  Sovereign  may  designate  his  or  her  successor. 

At  a  large  number  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  interior,  and  at  all  the 
ports,  governors  are  placed  by  the  central  Government,  and  these  are 
all  directly  responsible  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  number  of  these 
governors  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
With  regard  to  local  matters,  these  are  still  much  under  the  control  of 
the  heads  of  tribes,  and  on  any  important  occasion  public  assemblies  of 
the  whole  people  are  called  together  to  consult.  Although  these  have  no 
defined  authority,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  has  a  distinct  weight  and 
influence.  Among  the  B6tsil6o  and  other  subject  tribes  the  representatives 
of  the  old  chiefs  are  still  held  in  much  honour,  in  almost  idolatrous 
reverence,  by  the  people. 
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Area  and  Population. 

Madagascar,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world  (reckoning  Australia 
as  a  continent),  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance 
between  island  and  continent  being  230  miles ;  total  length,  975  miles ; 
breadth  at  the  broadest  point,  358  miles. 

The  area  of  the  island,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  is  estimated  at  228,500 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  esti- 
mates, at  3,600,000 ;  other  estimates  vary  from  2,600,000  to  6,000,000. 
2^0  census  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  the  native  Government,  and 
it  resents  any  attempt  to  do  so  by  foreigners.  It  is  therefore  only 
by  vague  and  uncertain  estimates  that  any  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  population,  either  of  the  island  as  a  whole  or  of  that  of  particular 
districts.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  population  of 
I  marina  was  decreasing  during  the  sanguinary  reign  of  Queen  R^navdJona 
I.  (1828-1861);  it  is,  however,  believed  that  the  population  is  now  slowly 
increasing  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  education,  civilisation,  and 
Christian  teaching.  The  female  population  seems  in  excess  of  the  male. 
A  number  of  foreig^n  residents  live  on  the  coasts,  chiefly  Creoles  from 
Jklauritius  and  Reunion,  mostly  English  subjects.  The  most  powerful,  in- 
telligent, and  enterprising  tribe  is  the  Hova,  whose  language,  allied  to  the 
Malayan  and  Oceanic  tongues,  is  understood  over  a  large  part  of  the  island, 
and  who  have  been  dominant  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  only  unsubdued 
territories  are  in  the  soutli  and  south-west,  but  steps  have  been  taken  to 
bring  them  into  subjection.  The  people  are  divided  into  a  great  many 
clans,  who  seldom  intermarry.  The  Hovas  are  estimated  to  number 
1,000,000;  the  other  races,  more  or  less  mixed,  are  the  Sakalavas  in  the 
we^t,  1,000,000;  the  B6tsil6os  600,000  ;  Bavas,  200,000 :  Betsimi  Sakaras 
400,000;  Antatiavas  200,000.  In  the  coast  towns  are  many  Arab  traders, 
and  there  are  besides  many  negroes  from  Africa  introduced  as  slaves. 
The  capital,  Antananarivo,  in  the  interior,  is  estimated  to  have,  with 
suburbs,  a  population  of  100,000.  The  principal  port  is  Tamatave,  on  the 
east  coast,  with  a  population  of  10,000.  Mojang^,  the  chief  port  on  the 
north-west  coast,  has  about  14,000  inhabitants.  Slavery  exists  in  a  patri- 
archal form. 

Beligion  and  Education. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Hova  and  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  central 
districts  have  been  Christianised,  and  Christianity  is  acknowledged  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Government.  There  is  no  State  Church,  although  the  Queen 
and  principal  oflScers  of  government  are  connected  with  the  churches 
formed  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  comprise  the  vast 
majority  of  the  professing  Christians  of  the  country.  These  are  not 
dependent  on  Government  except  to  a  small  extent.  The  system  of 
Church  polity  which  has  slowly  developed  it>elf  is  rather  a  combinatioa 
of  Independency,  Presbyterianism,  and  Episcopacy.  No  State  aid  is  given 
to  religion  or  to  education,  except  in  freeing  recognised  pastors  and 
teachers  from  compulsory  Government  service.  An  Anglican  mission 
works  chiefly  on  the  east  coast,  with  a  bishop  and  cathedral  at  Antana- 
narivo. A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  also  stationed  at  the  capital.  There 
are  abont  28  missionaries  of  the  L.M.S.  in  Madagascar,  10  of  the  Friends' 
Mission,  10  of  the  Anglican  Mission,  26  of  the  Norwegian  Lutherans,  and 
about  40  priests  and  brothers  of  the  R.C.  Mission,  as  well  as^veral^istery 
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of  mercy.  The  L.M.S.  Mission  has  abont  750  native  pastors,  and  about  100 
evangelists  or  native  missionaries  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  oountrj, 
many  of  them  in  quite  heathen  districts.  There  are  about  360,000  Pro- 
testants and  about  35,000  Roman  Catholics.  Five-sixths  of  the  Malagasy 
are  still  pagans. 

Schools  have  been  established,  and  education  is  compulsory  wherever 
the  influence  of  the  central  Government  is  effective.  All  the  Missionary 
Societies  at  work  in  Madagascar  have  colleges  and  high  schools,  the  latter 
both  for  boys  and  girls,  in  all  of  which  education  is  given  freely,  with  but 
nominal  charges  for  books,  &c.  Almost  every  congregation,  except  the 
smallest  and  weakest,  has  its  school.  The  L.M.8.  has  also  an  industrial 
school  for  teaching  handicrafts.  Hospitals  and  medical  schools  are  con- 
nected with  the  L.M.S.,  Friends',  Lutheran,  and  Anglican  Missions,  and 
there  are  now  a  number  of  trained  native  doctors  and  surgeons.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  1,800  schools,  and  about  170,000  children 
under  instruction,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  statistics  of  the  Roman 
C^tJiolic  Mission. 

The  production  of  books  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
printing  offices  of  the  different  Missionary  Societies  at  work  in  the 
island.  Each  of  these  has  a  press,  from  which  works  chiefly  educational 
and  religious  are  constantly  being  Issued.  Excluding  pamphlets  and 
lefiser  publications,  about  400  separate  works  have  been  issued  from  the 
various  presses,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  48,000  pp.  Half  of  these 
are  L.M.S.  and  a  fourth  Friends*  publications.  Six  monthly  magazines,  a 
quarterly,  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  Government  gazette  at  irregular 
intervals,  comprise  the  periodical  literature  of  Madagascar.  The  yearly 
issues  of  the  L.M.S.  press  from  1870  to  1880  averaged  150,000  copies 
of  various  publications,  and  those  of  the  Friends*  press  67,000  copies 
generally. 

Jufltice. 

Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  and  a  code  of  laws  was 
printed  in  1881.  Justice  is  dispensed  in  a  simple  form  by  local 
authorities,  but  there  are  no  statistics  available  showing  crime.  Owing  to 
the  increasing  pressure  of  forced  Government  service  and  the  levies  of 
soldiers,  there  has  of  late  been  an  alarming  increase  in  crimes  of  violence, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  banditti  in  large  armed  bands,  who  have 
desolated  some  parts  of  the  country. 


Finanoe. 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  customs,  and  a  small  x>ol]  tax  is  paid ; 
but  the  personal  service  which  every  Malagasy  has  to  render  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  Government.  The  only  fixed  payments  are  thoee  made  to  the 
Queen,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Army.  In  1886  the  Malagasy  Govern- 
ment borrowed  from  the  Paris  Comptoir  d*Escompte  a  sum  o3  15  million 
francs,  of  which  10  million  went  to  pay  the  indemnity  to  France.  No  sta- 
tistics of  public  revenue  are  obtainable. 

The  local  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  French  colony  of  Diego 
Snares  were  estimated  in  1890  at  128,410  francs ;  expenditure  of  France 
<budget  1891)  1,817,892  francs.  ^  , 
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Defence, 

The  standing  army  is  estimated  to  consist  of  20,000  men,  most  of  whom 
are  now  armed  with  modem  rifles.  Two  English  oflBcers  are  employed  to 
train  cadets— one  of  these  is  an  artillery  officer.  A  number  of  rioed  Arm- 
strong cannon  of  small  calibre  have  been  purchased.  There  is  no  cavalry 
force.  During  the  present  year  two  gunboats  have  been  purchased  from 
the  French  Government.  During  the  French  invasion  the  number  of  men 
mobilised  exceeded  50,000 ;  they  were  trained  by  English  officers. 

Froduotion  and  Industry. 

Of  minerals,  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead  (galena),  sulphur,  prraphite,  and  a 
lignite  have  been  found.  The  yield  of  gold  has  increased  very  consider- 
ably within  the  last  few  years,  and  so  also  has  that  of  copper.  It  seems 
probable  that  many  parts  of  the  island  are  very  rich  in  valuable  ores. 
Cattle-breeding  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people; 
rice,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  being  cultivated.  The  forests 
abound  with  many  valuable  woods,  while  tropical  and  subtropical  products 
axe  plentiful.  Concessions  of  forest  land  on  the  north-east  coast  have  been 
made  to  European  companies,  who  are  now  felling  the  v^uable  timber  and 
planting  on  the  cleared  ground.  Silk  and  cotton  weaving  are  carried  on, 
and  the  manufacture  of  textures  from  the  rofla  palm  fibre,  and  of  metal - 
work.  At  present,  however,  no  machinery  is  used  for  the  making  of  textile 
fabrics.  All  are  literally  ffumufactures,  and  carried  on  by  the  simple 
spindle  and  torse  in  use  from  a  very  remote  period.  And  so  with  the 
manufacture  and  working  of  iron  and  other  metals. 

Commerce. 

The  chief  exports  are  cattle,  india-rubber,  hides,  horns,  coffee,  lard, 
sugar,  vanilla,  wax,  gum,  copal,  rice,  and  seeds.  The  chief  imports  are 
cotton  goods,  rum,  crockery,  and  metal  goods.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
Mauritius,  Reunion,  Great  Britain,  and  France ;  there  has  also  been  recently 
considerable  and  increasing  trade  with  the  United  States.  A  French  return 
gives  the  exports  for  1888  at  174,170/.,  including  skins,  70,430/. ;  caout- 
chouc, 54,r»48/. ;  rofia,  16,043/. ;  wax,  1 1,200/. ;  oxen,  1),760/. ;  the  imports  at 
162,030/.,  including  cotton,  71,640/.  In  1884  the  value  of  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  was  16,229/.;  in  1887,  46,826/.;  in  1888,43,089/.;  in  1889, 
83,618/  ;  and  imports  from  Great  Britain  1,412/.  in  1884;  41,058/.  in  1887  ; 
101,436/.  in  1888  ;  82,961/.  in  1889.  The  exports  were,  in  1889,  caoutchouc 
36,730/. ;  hemp,  7,983/. ;  sugar,  23,247/. ;  the  imports,  mostly  cottons, 
60,153/.  in  1889. 

Shipping  and  Communications 

There  are  as  yet  no  roads  in  Madagascar  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word — onl^y  rou^h  xiaths  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other — and  no 
beasts  or  wheeled  vehicles  are  employed.  All  passengers  and  goods  are 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  mhraniita  or  bearers ,  except  where  the  rivers 
or  coast  lagoons  allow  the  use  of  canoes  made  of  the  hollowed-out  trunk  of 
a  large  tree.     On  the  coast  outrigged  canoes  are  employed,xand  also  huiU 
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he  planks  tied  together  (on  the  south-east  coast).  A  consider- 
a  carried  on  on  the  west  coast  by  Arab  dhows.  Turtle  ti^^hing 
by  the  SikoUon. 

rnment  post-office  exists,  but  postal  communication  is  kept  up 
sular  officers  of  the  English  and  French  Governments.  An 
graph,  made  by  a  French  company,  connects  Tamatave  and  the 
this  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  native  Government  after  a 
>d.    It  is  about  180  miles  in  length. 

Money  and  Banks. 

nptoir    National    d'Escompte    de  Paris  has  an    agency    at 

0  and  Tamatave,  and  so  also  has  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Cor- 
mited). 

J  legal  coin  is  the  silver  6-franc  piece,  but  the  It-alian  o-lLre 
ielg^an,  Greek,  and  other  coins  of  equal  value,  are  also  in  circa- 
smaller  sums  the  coin  is  cut  up  into  fractional  parts  and 
required. 

Consular  and  other  Bepresentatives. 

1,  Op  Madagascar  in  Gbeat  Britain. 
a  Consul  in  London. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Madagascar. 
t  Tamatave, — Anatole  Sauzier  (acting). 

isul  at  AntandnaHvo. — W.  C.  Pickersgill. 

3.  Op  France  in  Madagascar. 

•  General  at  Antar^nariro, — Vice-Residents  at  Mojanga  ami 

1  west  coast ;  at  Fianarantsoa,  in  the  B6tsil6o  country ;  and  a( 
and  agents  at  all  important  points. 

.  and  other  Books  of  B.eference  concerning  Madagascar. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

ktement  of  tlie  Trade  of  tho  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Ck>imtries  Bsd 

Bions  for  the  year  1889.    London,  1890. 

ence  respecting  Treaty  of  December  17, 1885,  between  Prance  and  Madagascar. 

rice-Consul  Pickersgill  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  AntaninariTO  in  ISS4, 

H.M.'s  Consuls,"  Part  IX.    London,  1885. 

Rear-Admiral  W.  Gore  Jones,  C.B.,  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 

he  Trade  of  Madagascar,  in  *  Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  Statei.* 

}Iuded  between  France  and  Madagascar,  August  8, 1868.    London,  1883. 

2.  Unofficial  Publications. 

Ivo  Annual  (yearly),  1875-89. 

^ocage^  Madagascar  Possession  Fran(^se  depuis  1642.    Paris,  1869. 
ir  Kenntniss  Madagaskars.    Berlin,  1883. 

[.),  Madagascar,  6tude  geographique  et  commerciale.  *  Annales  dc  PExtremt 
ber,  1889. 

W.),  History  of  Madagascar,  2  vols.  Londoc,  1838.  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar. 
Madagascar  Revisited.    London,  1867. 
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Orandidier  {K.\  Hi.<toiro  physique,  naturelle  et  politique  de  Madagascar.  Paris,  1879 
(In  28  4to.  To'umes,  with  many  hundred  p'.ato»,  still  in  progress.) 

GuiUain  (CaptAin),  Dc^cunioutR  snr  Thistoire,  la  geographic  et  le  commeroe  dc  la  portie 
occidentole  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1845. 

Ltroff  (L.),  Les  Franv&i»  K  MadagoKar.    Paria,  1883. 

ifcLeod  (J.  L.) » Ma<lug:iscnr  and  its  People.    London,  1865. 

Ifulletu  (Rev  Dr.  J.),  Twelve  Months  in  ^radagaFCor.    London,  1875, 

0/;r<v  (S.  P.),  Maiiajr.'i>*oar  and  the  Ma'agR'sy.    London,  1866. 

Otirvr  (S.  P.),  Mft<lKs;i<c.ir.    2  vo!f.     London,  1886. 

ly-ifer  (Itla),  Vis^it  to  M;;'.Li.7.i5?car.    London,  1861. 

PoiUnund  Van  Dnm,  IX-Kharvhei  ?nr 'a  Faune  de  Mmlagascar.   5vols.4to.   Lcjdcn,  1868b 

Khntr  (Rex.  O.  A.),  Ma<laga?car  and  France.    London,  1886. 

ahne  (Rev.  James),  Madagascar  and  its  People.  London,  1870.  The  Great  African 
IsIaiHL    London,  1880. 

V'liuikre  (P^re>,  Ui^tolre  de  Miulagoscor :  ses  habitants  et  ses  mlssionnaircs.  2  voli. 
Paris,  1884. 


The  following  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madagascar 
belong  to  France  : — 

XAYOTTE  AKD  THE  COKOEO  ISLANDS. 

The  island  of  Mayotte  (142  square  miles)  has  a  population  of  10,551 
inhabitants  (38  French).  The  chief  production  is  cane  sugar ;  it  has  12 
sugar  works  (3,000  tons  in  1887),  and  4  distilleries (18,000  gallons  of  rum). 
The  imports  (1888)  630,000  francs  (164,000  francs  from  France),  and  the 
exports,  chiefly  of  sugar,  rum,  and  vanilla,  1,040,000  francs.  Local  revenue 
and  expenditure  balanced  at  234,000  francs. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  situated  half-way  between  Madagascar  and  the 
African  coast,  consist  of  4  larger  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  They 
were  taken  under  French  protection  in  1886.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  47,000,  chiefly  Mussulmans. 

The  local  budget  of  Mayotte,  1890,  amounted  to  232,150  francs;  ex- 
penditure of  France,  150,662  francs,  besides  12,200  francs  for  the  Comoros. 

HOSSI-BE. 

This  island,  close  to  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  has  8,281  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Malgashes  and  Africans.  In  1888  it  was  placed  under  the  governor 
of  Diego-Suarez,  the  French  station  in  Madagascar.  Chief  productions, 
sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  rice.  Local  budget,  1890, 246,562  francs ;  expendi- 
ture of  France,  121,482  francs. 

S£Uin0K. 

This  island,  140  leagues  £.  of  Madagascar,  has  belonged  to  France 
since  1764.  The  franchise  was  given  to  the  former  slaves  in  1870.  The 
towns  are  under  the  French  municipal  law.  The  population  in  1887, 163,881, 
mostly  Creoles  120,532,  Hindus  25,174,  Africans  8,826,  and  Malgashes  6,234. 
The  chief  seaport,  Poiute  des  Grelets,  is  being  connected  by  rail  with  St. 
Benoit.  Cultivated  area  60,000  hectares,  of  which  35,000  under  sugar- 
cane ;  forests  56,000  hectares.  The  aggregate  value  of  cultivated  land  is 
estimated  at  62,000,000  francs.  Besides  the  sugar-cane  (31,847  tons  sugar, 
valued  at  8,559,663  francs,  in  1886),  coffee  (343  tons  exported),  vanilla 
(69  tons  exported),  spices,  beans,  maize,  rice,  wheat,  and  various  vegetables 
are  raised.  There  were  in  1887  2,511  horses,  7,552  mules,  8,402  oxen, 
1^580  sheep,  and  12,31)2  goats.  The  total  of  exports  amounted  to  15,600,000 
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francs  in  1888,  and  the  imports  were  22,500,000  francs,  of  which  9,600,000 
francs  wore  French  goods.  Hindoo  and  African  coolies  are  imjDorted;  in 
1888,  23,883  Hindoos  and  14,731  Africans.  The  budget  for  the  colony  for 
1890  was  :  income,  4,761,145  francs  ;  expenditure,  4,720,163  francs;  debt, 
6,781,000  francs;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  1891),  4,576,835  francs. 
There  are  78  miles  of  narrow-gauge  railway. 

STB.  MARIE, 

On  the  nort.h  coast  of  Madagascar,  was  taken  by  France  as  early  as 
1643.  It  covers  64  square  miles;  population  7,667;  its  only  export 
cloves.  Local  budget,  1890,  90,000  francs ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget 
1891),  35,000  francs. 

OBOCE 

Is  a  French  colony  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
and  including  the  Bay  of  Tajurah.  The  territory  embraces  2,300  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  22,370.  There  is  a  trade  with  Shoa  and  other 
countries  in  the  interior.  The  expenditure  of  France  for  Obock  in  the 
budget  of  1891  amounts  to  672,191  francs. 


SENEGAL,  RIVIERES  DU  STJD,  AND  THE  FRENCH  SOUDAN. 

The  French  colony  of  Senegal,  or  Senegambia,  is  claimed  by  the  French 
to  extend  from  Cape  BLanco  in  the  north  to  the  Liberian  boundary  in  the 
south,  with  the  exception  of  those  portions  of  territory  which  belong  to 
England  and  Portugal.  Inland,  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Upper  Niger  i.s 
claimed  by  France,  and  beyond  the  boundary  of  Senegal  is  known  as  the 
French  Soudan ;  its  precise  limits  are  not  defined,  nor  are  those  in 
the  south  towards  the  Gold  Coast.  By  an  arrangement  signed  at  Paris, 
August  10,  1889,  the  limits  between  Senegal  and  the  British  colonies  of 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  are  defined,  as  also  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  the 
Slave  Coast.  South  of  the  9th  degree  N.  lat.  the  French  sphere  is  limited 
in  the  east  by  a  line  which  intersects  the  territory  of  Porto  Novo  at  the 
Agarrah  Creek.  From  January  1,  1890,  a  section  of  territory  imder  the 
name  of  Rivieres  du  Sud  has  been  detached  from  Senegal,  and  formed 
into  an  autonomous  administrative  division.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Rivieres  du  Sud  resides  at  Konakiy,  on  the  river  Dubreka.  His 
authority  extends  to  the  establishments  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  on  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  although  they  are  two  financially  and  administratiTcly 
distinct  colonies.  From  January  1, 1891,  the  atlministration  of  the  French 
Soudan  is  entrusted  to  a  Superior  Commandant,  residing  at  Kayes,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Senegal.  The  total  area  can  only  be 
vaguely  estimated.  The  settled  portion,  including  the  Rivieres  du  Sud, 
covcre  about  140,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  135,223  for 
Senegal  proper  and  47,541  for  the  Rivieres  du  Sud,  of  which  1,470  are 
whites.  The  French  Soudan  has  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  283,660.  If  the  whole  area  claimed  by  France,  stretching 
inland  from  Cape  Blanco  and  coming  south  to  about  10"  N.,  is  inclnded, 
the  area  is  probably  about  650,000  square  miles.  By  the  Anglo- French 
arrangement  of  August  5,  1890,  Great  Britain  recognises  as  within  the 
French  sphere  the  whole  region  to  the  south  of  Tunis  and  Algeria  up  to  a 
Mne  from  Say,  on  the  Niger,  to  Barruva,  on  Lake  Chad^  This  would  give 
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an  area  of  about  900,000  square  miles,  mostly  dasert.  The  chief  town  of 
Senegal  is  St.  Louis;  population  20,000.  Dakar  is  another  important 
centre,  with  a  population  of  2,000.  At  high  water  the  Senesral  is  navig- 
able for  small  vessels  into  the  interior.  There  are  164  miles  of  coast 
railways;  and  94  miles  from  Medina,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Senegal,  to  Bafoulabe,  the  object  being  to  carry  the  railway  on  to  the 
Niger.  Gum,  ground-nuts,  india-rubber,  woods,  and  skins  are  the  principal 
€xport.s;  foods,  drinks,  and  textiles  are  the  chief  imix)rts.  In  1B86  there 
were  668,500  hectares  under  cultivation,  the  total  value  of  the  pro<lucts 
being  15,668,000  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1888  was 
27,995,835  francs  (12,515,155  from  France),  and  of  exports  16,548,040 
francs  (11,742,856  to  France).  Local  budget,  1890,  2,356,301  francs;  ex- 
penditure of  France,  9,353,193  francs  ;  debt,  517,657  francs. 


TUNIS 

(Afrikija.) 
Bey. 

Sidi  Ali,  son  of  Bey  Sidy  Ahsin ;  born  October  5,  1817;  succeeded  his 
brother,  Sidi  Mohamed-es-Sadok,  October  28,  1882. 

The  reigning  family  of  Tunis,  occupants  of  the  throne  since  1691,  de- 
scend from  Ben  Ali  Turki,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Crete,  who  made  himself 
master  of  the  country,  acknowledging,  however,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  in  existence  since  1575.  Sidy  Ahsin  obtained  an  imperial  firman, 
dated  October  25,  1871,  which  liberated  him  from  the  payment  of  tribute, 
but  clearly  established  his  position  as  a  vassal  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Oovemment. 

After  the  French  invasion  of  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1881,  the 
treaty  of  Kasr-es-Said  (May  12,  1881),  contirincd  by  decrees  of  April  22, 
1882,  placed  Tunis  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The  French  Repre- 
sentative is  called  Minister  Resident,  and  with  two  secretaries  piactically 
administers  the  government  of  the  country  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  which  has  a  special  *  Bureau  des  Affaires  Tunisi- 
cnnes.*   From  January  1884  French  judges  superseded  the  Consular  Courts. 

French  JResidcnt  General. — M.  Masxicault. 

The  corps  of  occupation  numbers  about  10,000  men.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining this  force  is  borne  by  the  budget  of  the  Republic. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  present  boundaries  are,  on  the  north  and  east  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  west  the  Franco- Algerian  province  of  Constantine,  and  on  the 
south  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Turkish  Pachalik  of  Tripoli ; 
and,  reckoning  its  average  breadth  from  west  to  east  to  be  100  miles,  it 
covers  an  area  of  about  45,000  English  square  miles,  including  that  portion 
of  the  Sahara  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Beled  Djerid,  extending  towards 
6adam6s.    Population  estimated  at  1,500,000. 
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The  majority  of  the  population  is  fcrmed  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and 
Eabyles. 

The  capital,  the  city  of  Tunis,  has  a  population  of  from  100,000  to 
146,000,  comprising  Moors,  Arabs,  Negroes,  and  Jews,  with  20,000  Euro- 
peans. Across  the  shallow  lake  which  separates  Tunis  from  its  port, 
Goletta,  a  distance  of  about  7  miles,  a  canal  is  being  constructed  41 
metres  wide  and  8  metres  deep,  to  be  open  for  traflac  in  July  1894, 

There  are  (1888)  47  primary  schools,  with  7,300  pupils  (of  whom  2,450 
are  girls);  budget  expenditure  (1889-90),  934,076  piastres. 

Since  the  occupation  Carthage  has  been  erected  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
See,  to  which  has  been  accorded  the  Primacy  of  all  Africa.  The  Regency 
is  administered  ecclesiastically  by  the  Archbishop  of  Algiers.  The  bulk  of 
the  population  is  Mohammedan ;  45,000  Jews,  35,000  Roman  Catholics,  400 
Greek  Catholics,  250  Protestants. 

• 

Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1889-90  (October  12)  is  36,977,500  piastres, 
expenditure  36,942,432  piastres.  The  direct  taxes  amount  to  12,067,000 
piastres ;  customs  to  3,600,000  piastres ;  monopolies  to  5,753,000  piastres ; 
surplus  from  previous  budget  to  6,300,000  piastres.  Among  the  expenses 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  20,801,109  piastres,  including  10,512,534  piastres 
for  interest  on  debt;  the  general  administration  costs  5,228,149  piastres  ; 
on  public  works  the  expenditure  is  7,275,000  piastres ;  Ministry  of  War, 
980,098  piastres. 

By  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  of  May  28. 1884, 
and  a  similar  decree  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  of  May  27,  the  Tunisian  debt  was 
consolidated  into  a  total  of  6,702,000/.  The  loan  was  emitted  as  a  per- 
petual 4  per  cent,  rente  of  6,307,520  francs,  or  252,300/.,  divided  into 
315,376  obligations  of  a  nominal  capital  of  500  francs.  On  December  17, 
1888,  the  loan  was  converted  into  a  3J  per  cent,  loan,  to  be  paid  by  annui- 
ties during  99  years,  by  means  of  the  emission  of  348,815  obligations  at  a 
nominal  value  of  500  francs. 

Industry. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  In  1889,  wheat  and  barley  occupied 
over  1,000,000  hectares,  or  one-sixth  of  the  cultivable  land ;  vineyards, 
4,063  hectares,  yielding  32,600  hectolitres,  mostly  for  local  consumption. 
On  December  31,  1889,  the  farm  animals  numbered  1,560,364,  viz.  :— 
horses,  38,185 ;  asses  and  mules,  79,740;  cattle,  156,562;  sheep,  761,094; 
goats,  427,450;  camels,  86,617  ;  swine,  1,726. 

Commerce. 

The  bulk  of  the  commerce  passes  through  Goletta.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  at  the  eight  principal  Tunisian  ports  in  1889  was  6,770  of 
1,809,627  tons ;  and  cleared,  6,503  of  1,807,697  tons;  French  vessels  entered 
1,171,  cleared  1,169.  Three-fifths  cf  the  tonnage  was  French,  Italy 
coming  next,  and  Great  Britain  third. 

For  the  year  ending  October  12,  1889,  the  total  value  of  imports  was 
31,153,936  francs,  and  of  the  exports  18,104,903  francs,  the  part  taken  bj 
various  countries  in  the  foreign  trade  being : — 
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- 

Imports 

Exports 

France     . 
Algeria    . 
Malta       , 
Italy 

Rnssia      . 
Austria 
Great  Britain 
Other  countrici 

} 

Francs 

16,736,258 

836,701 

4,604,985 

3,260.440 

1,847,666 

1,401,635 

268.978 

2,209,383 

Frnncs 

3,881,683 

6,280,434 

749,337 

3,366,629 

161 

63,729 

2,212,072 

1, 561 ,868 

To 

tal 

• 

1          31,153,936 

18,104,903 

The  chief  imports  were :  —cereals,  6,300,000  francs ;  floor,  4,300,000  francs ; 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  3,200,000  francs;  colonial  wares,  2,800,000 
francs;  winea  and  spirits,  1,700,000  francs.  The  chief  exports  were: — 
wheat,  3,700,000  francs;  alfa,  2,400,000  francs;  olive  oil,  1,600,000 
francs;  tan,  1,500,000  francs  ;  woollen  goods  and  wool,  1 ,608,000  francs ; 
barley,  771,000  francs;  sponges,  611,000  francs;  1,833  hectolitres  of 
Tunisian  wine  were  exported  to  France,  valued  at  41,400  francs.  Regula- 
tions have  been  made  in  favour  of  the  importation  of  Tunisian  wine  into 
France. 

The  commerce  of  Tunis  with  Great  Britain  has  been  as  follows,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  five  j'cars  1885-89 : — 


—                        1         1885 

1886 

1887        1        1888        1        1889 

Exports  from  Tunis 
Imjwrts  of  British 
produce 

147,110 
76,637 

£ 
97,108 

78,148 

£ 
92,916 

76,382 

£ 
137,395 

55,605 

£ 
116,491 

88,231 

The  principal  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  were  esparto  grass  and 
other  materials  for  making  paper,  of  the  value  of  105,54GZ. ;  the  principal 
British  import  consisted  in  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  74,500/. 

Length  of  railways,  260  miles. 

There  are  over  2,000  miles  of  telegraphs ;  46  post  and  telegraph  offices. 

British  Conml' General  for  AU^eria  and  Tunis, — Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  B. 
Lambert  PLiyfair,  K.C.M.G.,  residing  at  Algiers, 
Consul  at  Tunis. — R.  Drummond  Hay. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  moncj,  weights,  and  measures  of  Tunis,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
arc  as  follows : — 

MOXEY. 

The  Piagtre,  of  16  Juir^ilft ....        average  value  6rf. 
The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  France  and  Italy  are  in  general  use. 
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Weights  and  Measuees. 

The  Cantar,  of  100  rotfalos  =         109-15  pounds. 

„    JCaffis  (of  16  whibaSy  cnch  of  12  sahs)  =         16  bushels. 

The  piCy  or  principal  long  measure,  is  of  three  lengths,  viz.,  0*7359  of 
a  yard  for  cloth ;  0-51729  of  a  yard  for  linen ;  068975  of  a  yard  for  silk. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Tunis. 

1.  Official  Pl'blications. 

Oorrespondence  respecting  the  Establishment  of  French  Tribanals,  and  the  Abrogation  of 
Poreign  Consular  Juriadiction  in  Tunis.    London,  1884. 

Journal  Offlciel  of  Tunis. 

Report  for  1889  on  the  Trade  of  Tunis,  in  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eeports.*  1890. 

Beport  on  tlie  Forests  of  Tuiiiin,  in  No.  G3  :  and  on  a  Consular  Tour  in  Tunis,  by  Sir  Lam- 
bert Playfair,  in  No.  35  of  *  Report  on  Subjects  of  Greneral  Interest.'    1887. 

Report  by  Sir  II.  L.  Playfair  on  the  l*rofjre?s  of  Tunis  aincc  the  date  of  the  French  Prot«o- 
torate,  in  No.  97  of  '  Reports  on  Subjects  of  Gcnerii  and  Commercial  Interest.*    1888. 

Trade  of  Tnnis  with  the  United  Kingdom;  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Cuuutries  and  BritlsU  Possessions,  for  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Broadl«^  (A.  M.),  Tunis.  Past  and  Present.    London,  1882. 

Charmer  (Gabriel),  La  Tunisie  et  la  Tripolitaine.    Paris,  1883. 

De  FlauT  (M),  La  rcgence  de  Tunis.    8.    Paris,  1 866. 

DUftan  (Ch),  Hlstoire  abregee  de  la  rdgence  de  Tunis.    8.    Paris,  1887. 

Eeue-Wartegg  (Chevalier  de),  Tunis,  The  Land  an<l  the  People.    Loudon,  1882. 

Leroy-Bmulifu  (Paul).  L'Algerie  et  la  Tunisie.    Paris,  1887. 

Jftc*#/ (L^on),  Tunis.    2nd  etlitioiL    Paris,  1883. 

Ptaufair  (Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  R  Lambert),  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  Algeria  and  Tnnift. 
honAsm;  18S7. 

Flaf^air  (Lieut.-Colouel  Sir  R,  L.),  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
]>nidon,  1877. 

Reeitu  (Elis^e)  Qtographie  universale.  Vol.  XT.  L'Afrique  septcntrionale.  Paris,  1885, 
'    Rousseau  (P.),  Annales  Tunisiennes.    8.    Paris,  1864. 

Tehihatcheff  (K),  Algerie  et  Tunis.    Paris,  1 880. 

Temple  (Sir  G.),  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranain.    2  vols.    8.    London.  1856. 

TUtot  (Charles),  Exploration  scientifique  de  la  Tunisie,  3  vols.    Paris,  1884-87. 


AMEBICA. 


GUADELOUPE  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

Guadeloupe,  situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  has  an  area  of  94,600 
hectares  (360  sq.  m.)  ;  population  (1888)  was  149,071 ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  smaller  islands;  Marie  Galantc,  Lcs  Saintes,  D6sirade.  &c.  It 
'  is  under  a  governor  and  an  elected  council,  and  is  under  French  law.  There 
are  49  primary  schools,  with  6,575  boys  and  4,178  girls.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  arrondissements,  cantons,  and  communes ;  its  chief  town  is 
Pointe-^-Pitre.  Revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  5,940,024  francs  in 
the  local  budget  of  1890;  debt  1,000,000  francs;  expenditure  of  France 
(budget  of  1891)  2,045,141  franca.  Chief  cultures  :  sugar-cane  (65,512,168 
kilogrammes  of  sugar,  1888),  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  spices,  manioc, 
bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  Indian  com,  and  vegetables ;  cotton,  the 
ramie  fibre,  tobacco,  and  india-rubber  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  forest  ricb 
in  excellent  timber.  There  were  in  1887,  7,306  horses,  19,578  homed 
cattle,  9,819  sheep,  and  18,365  swine.  Railways  60  miles.  Trade  in  188S, 
24,333,319  francs  for  imports,  and  26,040,887  francs  for  exports. 
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OUIANA. 

Population  estimated  at  10,600  inhabitants  at  Cayenne,  and  about  15,000 
in  the  interior,  in  addition  to  a  few  mountain  tribes.  Population  of  the 
penitentiaries  and  the  liberated  convicts  about  4,400.  The  colony  is 
under  a  governor.  It  is  poorly  cultivated  and  it.s  trade  insignificant.  Local 
budget,  2,215,638  francs  in  1889,  the  expenditure  of  France  being 
1,428,169  francs. 

MABTINiaTJE. 

The  colony  is  under  a  governor,  and  municipal  councils  with  elected 
General  Council ;  divided  into  32  communes.  Population  in  1888  175,391 
(84,138  males  and  91,253  females),  with  floating  population  of  2,466  ;  only 
632  were  bom  in  France.  Birth  rate  34  per  1,000  and  death  rate  29, 
Several  primary  schools  and  lyceums  for  boys  and  girls,  with  4,350  male 
and  3,970  female  pupils.  Chief  commercial  town  St.  Pierre  (20,000  in* 
habitants).  Sugar-cane  (21,300  hectares  in  1887),  manioc,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  bananas  are  the  chief  culture,  17,146  hectares  being  under  the  food- 
producing  crops.  CoflFeo,  cacao,  and  tobacco  also  grown  to  a  limited 
extent.  Imports  in  1888  were  \'alued  at  22,900,000  francs  (8,000,000 
French)  (textiles,  flour,  manure,  salt  fish,  rice,  cotton  being  the  chief 
items),  and  the  exjxjrts  23,500,000,21.500,000  francs  being  colonial  produce 
sent  mostly  to  Paris.  The  budget  was  3,523,227  francs  in  1889 ;  exjjenditure 
of  France  (budget  of  1891),  2,09(;,533  francs ;  military  expenditure,  954,510 
francs  ;  debt  435,000  francs. 


ST.  PIESBE  AND  MIQTJELOH. 

Two  small  islands  close  to  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Popula- 
tion in  1887,  5,992 ;  chief  business  cod-lishing,  chielly  in  ships  from  France ; 
total  value  in  1887  13,439,532  francs.  In  1888  the  two  islands  were  visited 
by  2,362  ships  (356,970  tons)  ;  value  of  exports  17,700,000  francs  (9,000,000 
to  France),  and  imports  13,600,000  francs  (3,700,000  from  France).  The 
exports  included  27,900,000  kilogrammes  of  cod,  and  400,000  kilogrammes 
of  cod-liver  oil.  Estimated  local  revenue  (1890)  439,586  francs ;  expendi- 
ture the  same  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  1891)  348,332  francs. 


AUSTBALASIA   AND    OCEANIA. 


N£W  CALEDOiriA  AND  DEPEKDEKCIEB. 

Attached  to  New  Caledonia  are  the  Loyalty  Islands.  New  Caledonia 
is  a  French  penal  colony,  and  the  government  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor.  Area,  6,000  square  miles.  Population  (1887) :  colonists 
5.585,  officials  and  soldiers  3,476,  natives  41,«74,  imported  labourers  1,825, 
freed  convicta  2,515,  convicts  7,477 ;  total  62,752.  Capital,  Noumea,  4,000 
inhabitants.  The  expenditure  of  the  mother  country  in  the  budget  of  1891 
amounts   to  3,066,669  francs ;    the  local  budget  for  1890  was  2,746,798 
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francs;  the  expenditure  for  military  services  1,315,366  francs.  Coal,  and 
other  minerals  are  worked,  rough  ore,  nickel,  chrome,  and  cobalt  being 
largely  exported  to  Europe  and  Australia.  About  1,900  square  miles  are 
appropriated  to  natives  and  colonists ;  600  square  miles  of  land  suited  for 
agriculture  or  pasturage  remain  uncultivated ;  the  rest  is  mostly  forest  or 
mountain.  Wheat,  maize,  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated,  as  also  pine- 
apples, coffee,  sugar,  coco-nuts,  cotton,  manioc,  vanilla,  vines,  and  other 
8ub-tropical  cultures.  There  are  120,000  head  of  cattle.  In  1888  the 
imports  were  valued  at  9,200,000  francs,  one-half  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  exports  amounted  to  3,000,000  francs.  In  1889  118  vessels 
(78  British)  entered,  and  115  vessels  (82  British)  cleared,  the  port  of 
Noumea. 

South-east  of  New  Caledonia  is  the  Isle  of  Pines,  58  square  miles.  The 
Loyalty  Archipelago  consists  of  three  principal  islands  and  many  smaller 
ones,  with  a  total  area  of  730  square  miles. 

The  Huron  Islands,  230  miles  north  of  New  Caledonia,  and  the  CheBter- 
field  Islands,  500  miles  north-east,  are  claimed  by  France ;  they  are  un- 
inhabited and  covered  with  guano. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS  AND  NEIGHBOURING  GSOUPS. 

These  are  officially  known  as  the  French  Establishments  in  Oceiiniji. 
They  Consist  of  the  Society  Islands — Tahiti,  Moorea,  the  Tetiaroa  Islands. 
and  Meetia — and  Raiatea  and  Tubuai-Moru,  Huahine,  Bora- Bora,  and  other 
islands  to  the  north-west. 

The  Marquesas,  Tuamotu,  Gambler,  and  Tubuai  groups,  and  the  island 
of  Rapa. 

The  Wallis  or  Uea  and  Howe  Islands,  to  the  west  of  Savaii  (Samoa). 

Tahiti,  the  principal  of  these  islands,  has  an  area  of  412  square  miles, 
and  Moorea,  60  square  miles.  Population  of  Tahiti  11,200,  Moorea  1,600. 
There  is  a  Commandant-General  for  all  the  establishments  in  Oceania. 
with  a  council  for  consul i<ation.  There  is  also  a  general  council  electcnl  by 
xmiversal  suffrage.  The  chief  town  and  port,  of  Tahiti  is  Papeete.  The 
expenditure  of  France  in  the  budget  of  1891  was  941,603  francs.  The 
local  budget  for  1890  amounted  to  1,203,500  francs,  and  the  military 
expenditure  was  411,389  francs.  The  total  exports  in  1889  amounted  to 
113,000/.,  and  imports  to  99,696/.  The  chief  exports  were  copra,  cutton, 
sugar,  coffee,  pearls,  shells ;  while  cottons,  flour,  and  preserved  meats  are 
imported.  The  imports  of  French  produce  were  valued  at  661,623  franc*. 
In  1889  253  vessels,  of  30,304  tons,  entered,  and  252,  of  29,453  tons, 
cleared.  In  Tahiti  and  Moorea  7,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  the  crops 
in  1887  bemg  77,700  kilogrammes  of  cotton,  71,400  sugar,  73,250  coffee- 

In  1889  the  exports  to  France  were  valued  at  19,727/.,  to  Great 
Britain  29,31 21.,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  10,638/.,  United  States  40.U9<)^: 
the  imports  from  France  11,132/.,  Great  Britain  2,122/.,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  16,770/.,  United  States  66,728/. 
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GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

(Deutsches  Reich.) 

Beigning  Emperor  and  King. 

Wilhelm  11.,  German  Emperor,  and  King  of  Prussia,  bom 
January  27, 1859,  became  German  Emperor  June  15,  1888  (see 
Privssia). 

Heir  Apparent 

Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  May  6, 1882,  eldest  son  of  the 
Emperor-King  (see  Prussia), 

The  imperial  throne,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
line,  was  filled  by  election,  though  with  a  tendency  towards  the 
hereditary  principle  of  succession.  At  first  the  Emperor  was 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  Princes  and  Peers  of  the  Reich  ;  but 
the  mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a 
limited  number  of  Princes,  fixed  at  seven  for  a  time,  and  after- 
wards enlarged  to  eight  (nine  from  1692  to  1777),  assumed  the 
privilege  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and,  their  right  being  acknow- 
ledged, were  called  Electors.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
Empire  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1806,  the  Electoral  dignity 
virtually  ceased,  although  the  title  of  Elector  was  retained  sixty 
years  longer  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  last  of  them 
dethroned  in  1866  by  Prussia.  The  election  of  Wilhelm  L,  King 
of  Prussia,  as  the  German  Emperor  (1871)  was  by  vote  of  the 
Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  on  the  initiative 
of  all  the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany.  The  imperial  dignity  is 
now  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  and  follows  the  law 
of  primogeniture.  An  essential  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  German  Empire  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from 
the  latter. 

Since  Charlemagne  was  crowned  *  Kaiser '  at  Rome,  on  Christ- 
mas Day  in  the  year  800,  there  have  been  the  following  Em- 
perors : — 


House  of  Charlemagne. 
Karl  I.,  *  Der  Grosse '      .      800-81 4 
Ludwig  I.,  *  Der  Fromme '    8 1 4-840 
Ludwig  II.,  ♦Der  Deutsche'  843-876 


Karlll.,  •DerKahle»    .  876-877 

Karl,  •  Der  Dicke '  .        •  88 1  -887 

Amulf    ....  887-899 

Ludwig  III.,  'Das  Kincl '  900-911 
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Iloutte  of  JfVancofiia. 
Konrad  1.       .        .        .       911-918 

JTfluse  of  Saxony. 
Hcinrich  I.,   •  DerVogel 

stellcr' 
Otto  I.,  *  Der  Grosse  * 
Otto  II. 
Otto  III. 
Hcinrich  II.    . 


919-936 

«)36-973 

973-983 

983-1002 

1002-1024 


Jlouxr  of  Franco  Ilia. 
Konrad  II.,  •  Dcr  Salior ' .  1024-1039 
Heinrich  III.  .         .         .  1039-1056 
Hcinrich  IV.  .         .         .  1056-1106 
Heinrich  V     .         .         .  1106-1125 

Ifmue  of  Saxony. 
Lotbar  IL,  *l)er  Sachse  '  1125-1137 

Ilorute  of  HohenstavfcJh. 
Konrad  III,  .  .  .  1138-1152 
Friedrich  I..  *  Barbarossa '  1 1 52- 1 1 90 
Heinrich  VI.  .  .  .11^0-1197 
Philipp  ....  1198-1208 
Otto   IV.,   *von\Viftcls.    . 

bach'  ....  1208-1212 
Friedrich  II.  .  .  .  1212-1250 
Konrad  IV.     .         .         .  1250-1251 


HouMi  of  Luxemburg  and  Bavaria. 
Heinrich  VII.  .         .  1308-1313 

LudwiglV.,  *DerBaier*  1313-1347 
KarilV.  .         .         .  1348-1378 

Second  Interregnum. 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia .  1 378-1400 
Ruprecht  *VonderPfal2'  1400-1410 
Sigmund  of  Brandenburg  1410-1437 


First  Tntorrcgnum. 

Wilhelm  of  Holland       .1254-1256  ' 

Richard  of  Cornwall       .  1256-1272  | 

I 

IToutte  if  Hdbibnrg.  i 

Rudolf  I.         .         .        .  1273-1291  | 

House  of  Xassa  u .  \ 

Adolf      ....  1292-1298  i 

House  of  ITahshurg, 

Albrccht  I.     .        .        .  1298-1308  | 


House  of  Hahshxtrg. 


Albrcchl  IT. 
Friedrich  111. 
MaximiUau  I. 
Karl  V.  . 
Ferdinand  I.  . 
Maximilian  II. 
Rudolf  II. 
Matthias 
Ferdinand  II. 
Ferdinand  III. 
Leopold  I. 
Joseph  I. 
KiirlVI.. 


1438- 
1*40- 
1493- 
1519- 
1556- 
1564- 
1576- 
1612- 
1619- 
1637- 
1657- 
1705- 
1711- 


143S> 
1493 
1519 
louS 
15G4 
157(5 
1613 
1619 
1637 
.16i>7 
.1705 
1711 
1740 


House  of  Bavaria. 
Karl  VII.        .        .        .  1742-1745 

House  of  Hahshurg- Lorraine. 

Franz  1 1715-1765 

Joseph  II.  .  .  .  1765-1790 
Looi^ld  II.  .  .  .  1790-1792 
Fraozll.  .         .  1792-1806 

TJiird  Tnfrrrcffnum. 
ConfedcmiioM     of      tlio 


Rhine 
German  • 


Bund ' 


1806-1815 
1815-1866 

1866-1871 


Xorth  German  Confeder- 
ation  .... 

House  of  Hohenzollem. 
Wilhelm  1.      .         .         .  1871-1883 
Friedrich        .     1888  (March-Jnne> 
AVilhelm  II.    .        .         1888  (June) 


Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  bears  date  April  16,  1871- 
By  its  terms,  all  the  States  of  Germany  *  form  an  eternal  union  for 
the  protection  of  the  reahn  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the 
German  people.'  The  supreme  direction  of  the  military  and  poli- 
tical affairs  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  who, 
in  this  capacity,  bears  the  title  of  Deutscher  Kaiser.     According 
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to  Art.  II.  of  the  Constitution,  *  the  Emperor  represents  the  Em- 
pire internationally/  and  can  declare  war,  if  defensive,  and  make 
peace,  as  well  as  enter  into  treaties  with  other  nations,  and  appoint 
and  receive  ambassadors.  To  declare  war,  if  not  merely  defensive, 
the  Kaiser  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal 
Council,  in  which  body,  together  with  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of 
the  Realm,  are  vested  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Empire. 
The  Emperor  has  no  veto  on  laws  passed  by  these  bodies.  The 
Bundesrath  represents  the  individual  States  of  Germany,  and  the 
Reichstag  the  German  nation.  The  658  members  of  the  Bundes- 
rath are  appointed  by  the  Governments  of  the  individual  States 
for  each  session,  while  the  members  of  the  Reichstag,  397  in 
number  (about  one  for  every  118,000  inhabitants),  are  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  and  ballot,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  By  the 
law  of  March  19, 1888,  which  came  into  force  in  1890,  the  duration 
of  the  legislative  period  is  fi  ve  years.  The  various  States  of  Germany 
are  represented  as  follows  in  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag: — 


states  of  the  Empire 


Kingdom  of  Prussia  .... 
„        „  Bavaria 
„        „  Wiirttembcrg 
„        „  Saxony .... 
- 1  rand- Duchy  of  Baden     . 

„  „  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  . 

„  „  Hesse     .        .        . 

„  „  Oldenburg 

„  „  Saxc-Weimar. 

„  „  Mecklenburg- Strelit« 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 

„      „  Saxe-Meiningcn 
„      „  Anhalt      .... 
„      „  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  . 
„      „  Saxe-Altenburg 
Principality  of  Waldcck  . 
„  „  Lippe 

„  „  Scbwarzburg-Rudolstadt . 

„  „  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

„  „  Reuss-Schleiz  . 

„  „  Schaumburg-Lippe  . 

„  „  Reuss-Greiz 

Tree  town  of  Hamburg    . 
„        „     „   Liibeck 
„        „     „   Bremen 
Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine . 


Total 


Number  of 
Members  In 
Bujidesrath 


17 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


68 


Number  of 
Deputies  in 
Keichatag 


236 
48 
17 
23 
14 
6 
9 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
15 

397 
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Alsace-Lorraine  is  represented  in  the  Bnndesrath  by  f onr  comraitsioners 
(^Kommiudre)  without  votes,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Statthalter. 

The  total  number  of  electors  to  the  Reichstag  inscribed  on  the 
lists  was  10,145,877,  or  21*7  per  cent,  of  the  population,  at  the  general 
election  of  1890.  while  the  number  of  actual  voters  was  7,2t)l,G59 
at  the  same  election,  or  71-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  electors.  Of 
the  397  electoral  districts,  21  consist  solely  of  towns,  107  of  districts, 
each  containing  a  town  of  at  least  20.000  inhabitants,  and  269  of  districts 
without  any  large  towns.  In  262  districts  Protestantism  is  predominant,  and 
in  the  remainder  Roman  Catholicism  claims  the  majority.  Of  electoral  dis- 
tricts with  60,000  of  a  population  and  under,  there  were  5  in  1887  ;  between 
60,000  and  80,000,  26 ;  between  80,000  and  100,000,  74 ;  between  100,000 
and  120,000,  130;  between  120,000  and  140,000,  105;  between  140,000  and 
1 60,000,  2 1 ;  and  above  1 60,000,  36.  Of  electoral  districts  with  1 2,000  voters 
or  less,  there  were  4  in  1887 ;  12,000-16,000,  26 ;  16,000^20,000,  60 ;  20,00i'  - 
24,000,  121 ;  24,000-28,000,  103 ;  28,000-32,000,  41 ;  above  32.000  voters,  42. 

Both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  session,  con  ■ 
voked  by  the  Emperor.  Tlie  Emperor  has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  di- 
solve,  after  a  vote  by  the  Bundesrath,  the  Reichstag.  Without  consent  «»f 
the  Reichstag  the  prorogation  may  not  exceed  thirty  days ;  while  in  case 
of  dissolution  new  elections  must  take  place  w^ithin  sixty  days,  and  a  new 
session  must  open  within  ninety  days.  All  Liws  for  the  Empire  must  re- 
ceive the  votes  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichst.^c,- 
The  Bundesrath  is  presided  over  by  the  Reichskanzler,  or  Chancellor  of  tnc 
Empire,  and  the  President  of  the  Reichstiig  is  elected  by  the  deputies. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire,  passed  by  tlie  Bumlesrath  and  the  Reichstacr, 
to  take  effect  must  receive  tlie  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  couutersigi  ♦J 
when  promulgated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.     All  the  members  « 
the  Bundesrath  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  \\k 
Reichstag 

The  following  are  the  imperial  authorities  or  Secretaries  of  State ;  ti't  y 
do  not  form  a  Ministry  or  Cal)inet,  but  act  independently  of  each  otl'er, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Chancellor. 

1.  CliaiweUor  of  the  Emjnre. — General  George  von  CapriH. — GetK-nil 
Oeorge  von  Caprivi  de  Caprera  de  Montecucculi,  born  1831  ;  entered  t  -  ' 
Army  1849  ;  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  10th  Corps,  1870  ;  Commander  of  Wt^ 
Division  at  Mctz,  1883  ;  appointed  head  of  the  Admiralty,  1884  ;  appoint-nl 
Chancellor  of  the  Emjiire,  and  President  of  the  Prussian  Council  of 
Ministers,  March  20, 1890. 

2.  Minutryfor  Ftrreign  Affairs. — Ilerr  Freiherr  Marschall  BUherft*  tn. 

3.  Imperial  Home  Qffice  and  ^  Eepreaentative  of  the  CJianvellor* — Hit 
Dr.  von  Aoctticher, 

4.  Iinperinl  Admiraltt/. — Herr  Hollmann,  Admiral  Cofnmanding-if  - 
Chief, — Herr  Freiherr  von  der  Ooltz. 

5.  Imperial  Ministry  of  Justice. — Herr  von  OehlschlageT, 

6.  Imperial  Treasury. — Freiherr  von  Maltzuhn. 

And,  in  addition,  the  following  presidents  of  imperial  bureaus  :— 

7.  Imperial  Post-  Offiee. — Herr  Dr.  von  Stephan,  , 

8.  Imperial  BMlways. — Herr  von  May  bach. 

9.  Iffiperial  F-xehequer. — Herr  von  StUnzner. 

10.  Imperial  Invalid  Fund. — ^Dr.  Miohaelis. 

11.  Imperial  Bank. — President,  Herr  Dr.  Koch, 

12.  Im2)erial  Debt  Cammiision.-^  Vresident,  Herr  Meinecke, 
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Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  Bundes- 
rath  represents  also  a  supreme  administrative  and  consultative  board,  and 
us  such  has  twelve  standing  committees — namely,  for  army  and  fortitica- 
tions;  for  naval  matters;  tariflp,  excise,  and  taxes;  trade  and  commerce; 
railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs ;  civil  and  criminal  law  ;  financial  .accounts; 
foreign  affairs ;  for  Alsace-Lorraine ;  for  the  Constitution  ;  for  the  Stand- 
ing Orders ;  and  for  railway  tariffs.  Each  committee  consists  of  represen- 
tatives of  at  least  four  States  of  the  Empire ;  but  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
mittee includes  only  the  representatives  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirttemberg, 
and  two  other  representatives  to  be  elected  every  year 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the 
twenty-five  States  of  Germany  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude, 
and  of  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  returned  at  the  two 
census-periods  of  1880  and  1885.M— 


Area, 
States  of  the  Empire                   EngUsh 
aq.  miles 

Population 
Dec.  1,  1880 

Population 
Dec.  1,  1885 

Density  per 

sq.  mile 

1885 

Prussia 

136,073 

27,279.111 

28,318,470 

2081 

Bavaria  . 

29,632 

5,284,778 

5,420,199 

182-7 

Wurttemberg . 

7,619 

1,971,118 

1,995,185 

261-8 

Baden    . 

5,891 

1,570,254 

1,601,255 

272-1 

Saxony  . 

5,856 

2,972,805 

3,182,003 

643-2 

M  ecklenburg-  Sch  werin 

5,197 

577,055 

575,152 

110-6 

Hesse     . 

3,000 

936,340 

956,611 

318-8 

Oldenburg      . 

2,508 

337.478 

341,625 

135-7 

Brunswick 

1,441 

349,367 

372,452 

258-4 

Saxe-Weimar 

1,404 

309,677 

313,946 

223-6 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

1,144 

100,269 

98,371 

85-9 

Saxe-Meiningen     . 

904 

207,075 

214,884 

222-8 

Anhalt   . 

917 

232,592 

248,166 

259-7 

Saxe-Cobnrg.  G  otha 

765 

194,716 

198,829 

258-6 

Saxe-Altenburg 

517 

155,036 

161,460 

3123 

Lippe     . 

475 

120,246 

123,212 

259-3 

Waldeck 

438 

56,522 

56,575 

129-1 

Sch  warzburg- Rudolstadt 

367 

80,296 

83,836 

228-4 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen . 

337 

71,107 

73,606 

218-4 

Beuss-Schleiz 

323 

101,330 

110,698 

342-4 

Schaumburg-  Lippe 

133 

35,374 

37,204 

279-7 

Benss-Greiz    . 

123 

50,782 

55,904 

454-5 

Hamburg 

160 

463,869 

518,620 

3,241-3 

Liibeck  . 

116 

63.571 

67.658 

583-4 

Bremen  . 

100 

166,723 

165,028 

1,656-2 

Alsace-Lorraine      . 

5,668 

1,566,670 

1,564,355 

2759 

Total 

• 

1  211,168 

45.234i061 

46,866,704 

221-8 

»  The  results  of  the  Census  of  December  1890  are  not  yet  (January 
1  801)  available. 
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The  British  colony  of  Heligoland  was  made  over  to  Germany 
by  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  July  1,  1890.  Area,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.     Population,  about  2,000. 

The  population  of  the  lands  now  included  in  the  German 
Empire  was  24,831,396  in  1816,  and  31,589,547  in  1837,  showing 
an  average  annual  increase  of  nearly  1*3  per  cent.  The  following 
table  shows  the  actual  increase  in  population  at  various  periods, 
with  the  annual  rate  of  increase  per  cent.  The  small  increase  in 
1867-71  is  explained  by  the  intervention  of  the  war  with  France. 


Year 

Increa.sG 

Annual  Itiite  % 

Year 

Increase 

Annual  Bate  %  { 

1858 
1867 
1S71 

6,371,195 

3,220,U83 

970,171 

0-75 
0-97 
0-61 

1876 

1880 
1885 

1.668,388 
2,506,701 
1,621,643 

1 

114 

0-7 

The  increase  of  population  during  1880-85  was  greatest  in 
Hamburg,  Reuss-Schleiz,  Reuss-Greiz,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Anhalt, 
Liibeck,  and  Bremen.  In  the  two  Mecklenburgs  and  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  there  was  a  decrease. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1885  was  5,630,304,  and 
of  households  9,999,558.  Of  the  total  population  (in  1885)  43-7 
per  cent,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  above  ;  in  18^:^0, 
41  per  cent.     Of  every  100  inhabitants  there  lived  in — 


- 

No.  of  Towns 

1875 

No.  of  Towns 

1880 

No.  of  Towns 

18^ 

Lav^e  towns  *  . 

12 

6-24 

14 

7-24 

21 

or> 

Medium,, 

88 

816 

102 

8-90 

116 

so 

Small      „ 

591 

11-99 

G41 

12-54 

683 

129 

Country,, 

1,837 

12-59 

1,960    - 

12-71 

1,951 

124 

Other  places   . 

— 

61-02 

— 

58-61 

— 

Stio 

*  For  the  official  signification  of  these  names  see  p.  529. 


Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  22,933,664  were  males  and  23,922,040 
were  females.  Boys  under  10  years  of  age  numbered  5,798,288;  ^rl3, 
6,778,674  ;  men  over  80  years  of  age  numbered  88,516  ;  women,  113,939. 

With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the  following  was  the  distribution:— 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried     .        .        •        . 
Married           ,         •         •         • 
Widowed        .... 
Divorced  and  separated 

14.249,297 

7,910,620 

760,884 

22,863 

13,895,469 

7,944,444 

2,037,206 

44,931 

28,144,756 

15,855,064 

2,788.090 

67,794 
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According  to  the  occupation-census  of  June  5, 1882,  the  population  of 
Germany  was  divided  as  in  the  table  below.  Of  the  total,  18,986,494  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  various  occupations. 


Place 

Agricul- 
ture, 
CatUe 

rearing, 
<tc. 

Forest- 
ry. 

Hunt- 
ing, 

Pish- 
ing 

Mining, 
Metal 
Works, 
and  other 
Indus- 
tries 

Com- 
merce 
and 
Trade 

Do- 
mestic 

and 

other 

Service 

Pro- 
fessions 

Without 
Profes- 
sion or 
Occupa- 
tion 

Total 

Prussia     .    .    . 

11,678,383 

226,024 

9.393,75C 

2,725,34-1 

690,892 

1,305,667 

1,267,810 

27,287,860 

Bararia    .    .    . 

2,643,968 

37,297 

1,492,391 

435,701 

38,908 

242,890 

377,606 

5,268,761 

Saxony      .    .    . 

578,592 

23,786 

1,695,895 

360,676 

63,584 

148,361 

163,929 

3,014,822 

WUrttemberg    . 

927,282 

15,642 

674,080 

143,258 

11,254 

96,714 

90,239 

1,957,469 

Biidcn  .... 

762,489 

13,086 

491,957 

140,870 

18,161 

77,785 

64.260 

1,668,698 

Hes^e    .... 

381,995 

4,365 

339,809 

98.631 

14,895 

64,730 

35,332 

929,767 

Meckl.-Schwcrin 

293,348 

10,723 

137,189 

47,783 

20,808 

32,135 

33,007 

674,993 

Saxe-Weimar    . 

132,067 

3,162 

114.835 

23,939 

4,086 

16,066 

13,596 

307,740 

ifcckL-Strelitz  . 

49,244 

1,886 

25,l4i: 

8,432 

3,643 

6,653 

6,167 

99,167 

Oldenburg     .    . 

174,526 

1,816 

94.609 

33,631 

3,909 

16,776 

13,100 

337,427 

Brunswick    .    . 

113,177 

6,885 

146,616 

38,467 

4,443 

18,071 

22,102 

319,761 

Saxe-Meiningcn 

67,819 

4,113 

92,806 

15,146 

9,966 

94285 

7,227 

206,361 

Saxc--Altenburg 

64,579 

1,458 

71,730 

14,237 

1,644 

6,523 

6,640 

155,811 

S.-Coburg-Gotha 

65,796 

3,880 

90,279 

16,480 

2,988 

9,838 

8,850 

198,111 

Anhalt      .    .    . 

75,937 

2,481 

104,956 

24,129 

3,461 

12,382 

13,456 

236,792 

i5ch.-Itudolstadt 

28,701 

1,302 

38,239 

6,654 

1,469 

3,536 

2,200 

81,091 

.S<'liw.-Sondersh. 

27,959 

1,673 

29,108 

5,320 

834 

3,747 

2,859 

71,600 

Waldeck   .    .    . 

30,378 

637 

16,265 

3,673 

839 

3,089 

1,914 

66,686 

Itexxss-Greix  .    . 

10,734 

492 

32,298 

3,990 

1,043 

1,664 

1,136 

51,357 

Reuss-Schleiz    . 

26,287 

1,758 

56^16 

8.755 

1.290 

4,491 

3,688 

102,684 

Schaumb.-Lippc 

12,543 

933 

15,410 

2,605 

413 

2,242 

1,670 

35,716 

Lippo    .... 

45,733 

609 

46,308 

6,318 

1,501 

4,396 

4,092 

108,957 

Liibc-ck     .     .    . 

8,976 

879 

23,305 

18,580 

2,234 

4,549 

5,868 

64,391 

Bremen     .    .    . 

11,985 

99 

76,935 

47,114 

2,968 

11,478 

10,637 

160,216 

Hamburg      .    . 

20,530 

1,948 

195,491 

169,721 

26,486 

28,712 

33,628 

466,516 

Alsace-Lorraine 

627,800 

17,803 

663,272 

142,627 

16,606 

104,212 

67,260 

1,539,580 

Total  Empire  . 

18,840,818 

384,637 

16,058,080 

4,531,080 

938,294 

2,222,982 

1 
2,246,222.45,222,113 

1 

The  mean  population  in  1888  was  estimated  at  48,020,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  German  population  is  (on  the  basis  of  language) 
Teutonic ;  but  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Posen,  Silesia,  West  and  East 
Pru.ssia  are  2,513,500  Slavs  (Poles),  who,  with  280,000  Walloons  and  French, 
150,000  Lithuanians,  140,000  Danes,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Wends, 
Moravians,  and  Bohemians,  make  up  3,223,500  non-Germanic  inhabitants, 
or  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

On  December  1,  1885,  Germany  contained  434,525  persons  born  else- 
where, the  birthplaces  of  whom  wore  as  follows  : — 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  14,889 

Sweden  and  Norway        .  13,174 

Luxemburg      .        .        :  11,607 

Other  European  Lands    .  26,611 

United  States  .        .        .  15,017 

Elsewhere        .        .        ,.  8,628 

Besides  111  bom  at  sea,  and  1,116  of  unknown  nationality.  In  1880  the 
number  of  foreign-born  residents  was  425,616,  of  whom  276,057  were  sub- 
jects of  foreign  powers.  ^  I 
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Austria  . 

.     155,331 

Russia    , 

.       48,853 

Netherlands 

.       45,270 

Switzerland 

.       36,902 

France  . 

.       36,708 

Denmark 

.       20,848 
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II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  'movement'  of  the  popalation  of  the 
Empire  during  each  of  the  six  years  from  1883  to  1888: — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

StiUbom 

lUegltlmato        ^^ 

Surplus  cf 
Births 

1883 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

352,999 
362,596 
368,619 
372,326 
370,659 
376,654 

1,749,874 
1,793,942 
1,798,637 
1,814,499 
1,825,561 
1,828,379 

66,175 
68,359 
68,710 
68,366 
68,482 
66,972 

161,294 
170,688 
170,257 
171,818 
172,118 
169,645 

1,256.177 
1,271,859 
1,268,452 
1,302,103 
1,220,406 
1,209,798 

493,697  1 
522,083  ! 
530.1i?5  ; 
512,396 
60o,15o 
618,581 

Of  the  children  bom  in  1888, 940,917  were  boys,  and  887,461  ^irls. 

Emigration,  which  in  recent  years  assumed  larger  proportions  in  Grcxmanj 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  after  declining  for  some  time,  received 
a  new  impetus  in  1880  and  1881.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1881,  viz^ 
210,547,  is  the  highest  total  yet  reached  in  any  one  year.  The  following 
table  shows  the  annual  number  of  German  emigrants  for  the  periods 
1874-78  and  1879-83,  and  for  the  six  years  1886-89 :— 


Tears 
Average 

Total 

Destination 

TTnited 
States 

Brazil 

Other 
American 
Countries 

Africa 

Aida 

Austra- 
lia 

1874-78 
1879-83 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

80.086 
142,010 
110,119 

83,225 
104,787 
103,961 

96,032 

26,341 
137,876 
106,106 

78,941 
101,051 

99,800 

90,197 

1.648 
2,009 
1,713 
2,045 
1,152 
1,129 
2,412 

684 
852 
2,331 
1,398 
1,666 
1,922 
2,243 

240 
294 
294 
191 
302 
331 
422 

3< 
38 
72 

116 
227 
230 
36S 

1,235  ' 
9U0  1 
S'H  , 
534     ' 

mo 

The  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  sail  from  German  ports  and  Ant- 
werp. In  1885-89,  18,179  embarked  at  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam  ;  and  in 
1885-89  a  yearly  average  of  4,503  at  French  ports,  notably  Havre  and 
Bordeaux.  The  emigrants  of  1889  by  way  of  German  ports,  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam,  comprised  49,497  males,  40,692  females  (76 
sex  not  stated).  The  number  of  families  was  13,557,  inclading-  o0,3t^S 
persons.  During  the  sixty-nine  years  from  1820  to  1889  the  total  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  which  absorbs  the  best  classes  of  emigranrs. 
numbered  over  three  and  a  half  million  individuals,  and  during  the  last 
twelve  years  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million.  It  is  calculated  that  each 
represented,  on  the  average,  a  money  value  of  200  marks,-  or  lOf.,  so  that 
the  total  loss  by  this  emigration  amounted  to  over  35,000,00OZ.  The 
~  er  of  emigrants  to  Brazil  during  the  last  nioeteen  years  (1871-89) 
en  35,865. 
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Of  tbe  emigrants  in  1889,  the  principal  Stales  sent  as  follows : — 


Prussia    . 
Bavaria  . 
Wurttemberg  . 
Baden 


Oldenburg 
Bremen  . 
Alsace-Lorraine 


1,2 


865 
934 


57,957  Saxony      .         .  2.367 

10,686  Hesse        .         .  2,011 

6,629  Meck.-Schwerin  1,226 

3,616  Hamburg.         .  1,756 

In  1889,  106,808  emigrants  other  than  Grermans  embarked  at  German 
ports. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

German  towns  are  officially  distinguished  as  large  towns  (with  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards);  medium  towns  (20,000-100,000  inhabitants); 
small  towns  (5,000-20,000  inhabitants),  and  country  towns  (2,000-5,000  in- 
habitants). In  1885,  only  1  town  had  over  1,000,000  inhabitants ;  3  others 
over  250,000 ;  17  others  over  100,000 ;  23  between  50,000  and  100,000 ;  and  93 
between  20,000  and  50,000.  The  21  *  large  towns  '  (26  in  1890),  with  the 
States  to  which  they  belong,  are : — 


Town 

State 

Pop, 

Town 

state 

Pop. 

Berlin  (1890). 

Prussia    . 

1,574,885 

Stuttgart    . 

Wurttem- 

Hamburg 

berg  . 

125,901 

(1890)  . 

Hamburg 

570,430 

Bremen 

Bremen 

118,395 

Breslau  . 

Prussia    . 

299,640 

Dusseldorf  . 

Prussia 

115,190 

Munich  (Miin- 

Nuremberg 

cben)  (1890) 

Bavaria  . 

334,710 

(Nurnberg) 

Bavaria 

114,891 

Dresden    „    . 

Saxony    . 

276,085 

Danzig 

Prussia 

114,805 

Leipzig     „    . 

n 

353,272 

Magdeburg 

Cologne    „ 

(1890) 

»i 

201,913 

(Koln) 

Prussia    . 

289,537 

Strassburg  . 

Alsace 

111,987 

Frankfort- 

Chemnitz    . 

Saxony 

110.817 

on-the-Main 

Blberfeld    . 

Prussia 

106,499 

(1890)  . 

»» 

179,660 

Altona 

»f 

104,717 

Konigsberg    . 

»i 

151,151 

Barmen 

*f             • 

103,068 

Hanover  (1890) 

»» 

163,100 

For  further  details  see  under  the  separate  States. 


Beligion. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and 
for  complete  social  equality  among  all  religious  confessions!  The 
relation  between  Church  and  State  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  interdicted  in  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  all  convents  and  religious  orders,  except  those 
engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  and  purely  contemplative  orders,  have 
lieen  suppressed.  There  are  five  Roman  Catholic  archbishops, 
and  twenty  bishoprics.  The  *01d  Catholics'  have  a  bishop  at 
Bonn. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  tbe  last  three  complete  reli- 
giouB  censoBet : — 
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Creed 

1871 

PerCt. 
of  Pop. 

1880 

PerCt. 
of  Pop. 

188S 

Protestants 

25,581,685 

62-3 

28,331,152 

62-6 

29,369,847 

Boman  Catholics 

14,869,292 

361 

16,232,661 

35-9 

16,785,734 

Other  Christians 

82,158 

0-2 

78,031 

0-2 

125,673  ' 

Jews 

512,153 

1-24 

561.612 

1-2 

563,172 

Others  and  un- 

classified 

17,156 

0-04 

30,616 

•01 

11,278 

PfrCt. 
of  PopL 


62-7 
358 
•27 
1*2 

•02, 


I 


Adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  are  included  in  *  Roman  Catholics  ;*  but 
the  Old  Catholics  are  reckoned  among  *  Other  Christians.'  Certain  changes 
were  introduced  in  1885  in  the  grouping  of  *  Other  Christians  '  and  *  Others/ 
which  explain  the  differences  between  the  returns  for  these  groups  for  1880 
and  1885. 

Boman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority  in  only  three  of  the  German  States, 
and  form  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  only  four  others,  as 
follows : — 


A.  8tate»  with  20  per  Cent,  of  Boman  Catholir^. 


states 


Oldenburg 
Wiirttemberg 
Hesse 
Prussia  . 


Prot.  p.  ct. 


77-39 
6908 
67-31 
64-43 


Rom.  Cath. 
p.  Ct 


21-77 
29-99 
2911 
33-98 


Other  Chris- 
tians       I 


Jews  p.  Ct.  ;  Others  p.  Ct.  \ 


J 


•35 
•27 
•84 
•29 


•48 

•66 

2-73 

1-29 


B.  Predominanily  Rmnan  Catholic, 

Alsace-Lorraine 
Bavaria  . 
Baden      . 

20-01 
2806 
35-37 

77^37 
70-84 
6273 

•24 
•11 
•21 

2-36 

•99 

1-69 

-COS 
•007 
•017 
•013 

•028 
-004 
•007 


In  all  the  other  states  the  Roman  Catholics  form  less  than  3*6  per  cent, 
of  the  population.    (For  further  particulars,  see  the  various  States.) 


Instruction. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory  throughout  Germany. 
The  laws  of  Prussia,  which  provide  for  the  establishment  of  ele- 
mentary schools  (  VolksschtUen),  supported  from  the  local  rates,  in 
every  town  and  village,  and  compel  all  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  these  or  other  schools,  have  been  adopted,  with  slight 
modifications,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  school  age 
is  from  six  to  fourteen.  The  system  of  secondary  education  is 
also  practically  homogeneous.  Above  the  elementary  schools 
rank  the  middle  schools  of  the  towns,  the  BiirgerKhvlen  and 
Hohere  Burgerschulen,  which  fit  their  pupils  for  business  life- 
Children  of  the  working  classes  may  continue  their  education  at 
the  Fortbildunffs-Sehulen  or  continuation  schooISi^  which  are  open 
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in  the  evening  or  other  convenient  time.  Tlie  Gymnasia  are  the 
most  fully  developed  classical  schools,  preparing  pupils  in  a  nine 
years'  course  for  the  universities  and  the  learned  professions.  The 
Progymnasia  differ  from  these  only  in  not  having  the  highest 
classes.  In  the  Realgymruisia,  Latin,  but  not  Greek,  is  taught, 
and  what  are  usually  termed  *  modem  subjects '  have  more  time 
devoted  to  them.  Realprogymnasia  have  a  similar  course,  but 
have  no  class  corresponding  to  the  highest  class  in  the  preceding. 
In  the  OheiTeaUchulen  and  Reahchulen  Latin  is  wholly  displaced 
in  favour  of  modem  languages.  In  1889,  973  secondary  schools, 
including  53  private  schools,  possessed  the  right  of  granting  cer- 
tificates to  pupils,  entitling  them  to  serve  in  the  army  as  one-year 
volunteers.  The  teachers  in  German  schools  are  required  to  hold  a 
Government  certificate,  and  to  have  undergone  a  year's  probation. 
Higher  schools  for  girls  are  called  H'Ohere  Tochterschulen,  Besides 
these  there  are  numerous  Gexverbeschulen  or  technical  schools, 
Folytechnica,  normal  schools,  seminaries,  and  the  universities. 
The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1885  was  8,609,198. 

No  official  statistics  of  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  teachers,  &c.,  are 
issued  for  the  entire  Empire ;  but  particulars  on  these  heads  will  be  found 
under  some  of  the  separate  iStates.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  was 
estimated  in  1887  at  58,000»  of  pupils  attending  them  7,100,000,  and  of 
teachers  120,000.  In  1889  the  number  of  secondary  schools  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Gymnasia 

• 

.    420 

Realprogymnasia     • 

.     106 

Progymnasta    . 

, 

•      64 

Oberrealschulen 

.       15 

Realgymnasia  . 

• 

.     134 

Realschulen      • 

.      62 

Among  the  more  important  special  and  technical  schools  in  1890  were 
11  technical  high-schools  and  polytechnics;  31  middle  schools  of  agricul- 
ture ;  12  schools  of  mining;  15  schools  of  architecture  and  building;  5 
academics  of  forestry;  23  schools  of  art  and  art-industry  (A  wwai  and  KunsU 
gewerhe-Schiden) ;  and  7  public  music-schools.  There  arc  also  numerous 
snialler,  as  well  a-*  private  agricultural,  music,  &c.,  schools,  and  a  large 
number  of  artisans'  or  trade-schools.  There  is  a  naval  academy  and  school 
at  Kiel,  and  military  academies  at  Berlin  and  Munich  ;  besides  32  schools 
of  navigation,  9  military  schools,  and  9  cadet  in>titutionp. 

It  appears,  from  statistical  returns  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  united 
German  array,  that  of  all  recruits  of  the  year  1889-90  only  0'61  per  cent, 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  East  and  West  Prussia  and  in  Posen  the 
percentage  ranged  from  2*49  to  3*0 ;  in  all  the  other  States  the  number 
was  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  it  was  only  1*29  per  cent,  in 
1882-83,  and  026  in  1888-89. 

There  are  21  universities  in  the  German  Empire,  besides  the  Lyceum 
Ilosianum  at  Braunsberg  (9  teachers  and  about  30  students),  which  has  only 
faculties  of  theology  (Roman  Catholic)  and  philosophy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  for  the  summer  semes- 
ter 1890,  and  the  number  of  students  for  the  winter  semester  1889-90  :— 
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Profesaors 

and 
Teachers 

Stndento 

Unirersities 

Theology 

Jurisprudence 

Medicine 

Philosophy 

Total 

Berlin   . 

324 

723 

1,267 

1,186 

1,763 

6,626 

Bonn     . 

122 

303 

290 

402 

385 

1,436 

Breslan . 

136 

381 

216 

380 

352 

1,360 

Erlangen 

64 

336 

188 

301 

146 

970 

Freiburg 

98 

187 

279 

452 

273 

1,233 

Giessen . 

65 

104 

173 

173 

166 

-   654 

Gottingen     . 

135 

233 

173 

227 

317 

969 

Greifswald    . 

79 

308 

71 

422 

86 

907 

HaUe     . 

126 

746 

125 

337 

493 

1,752 

Heidelbeig    . 

114 

102 

339 

297 

322 

1,194 

Jena 

86 

133 

104 

226 

166 

654 

Kiel      . 

89 

89 

38 

316 

133 

598 

Konigsbeig  . 

99 

192 

138 

266 

167 

778 

Leipzig. 

184 

660 

879 

874 

909 

3,391 

Marburg 

82 

172 

117 

236 

327 

892 

Munich 

172 

146 

1,508 

1,462 

507 

3,646 

Miinster 

43 

288 

— 

— 

160 

455 

Rostock 

40 

64 

40 

155 

101 

360 

Strassburg    . 

121 

120 

181 

300 

273 

918 

Tubingen 

91 

620 

804 

265 

121 

1,426 

Wiirzburg      . 

80 

164 

302 

983 

149 

1,634 

There  were  besides  a  certain  number  of  non-matriculated  students— the 
majority,  1,945,  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

In  four  universities,  namely,  Freibutg,  Munich,  Miinster,  and  WGizbuig, 
the  faculties  of  theology  are  Roman  Catholic ;  three  are  mixed,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic — Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Tubingen ;  and  the  re- 
maining fourteen  are  Protestant. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  terms  of  Judicature  Acts  in  1877  and  1879  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  law  courts  was  adopted  throughout  the  Empire  not  later 
than  January  1,  1879,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reichs- 
gericht,  all  courts  are  directiy  subject  to  the  Government  of  the 
special  State  in  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  not  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  appointment  of  the  judges  is  also  a 
State  and  not  an  Imperial  function.  The  Empire  enjoys  uniform 
codes  of  commercial  and  criminal  law,  though  no  uniform  code  of 
civil  law  has  yet  been  adopted. 

The  lowest  courts  of  first  instance  are  the  Amtsgerichte,  each  with  a 
single  judge,  competent  to  try  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases.  There  are  1,914 
Amtsgerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every  24,481  inhabitants.  The 
Landgeriehte  exercise  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Amtsgerichte,  and 
also  a  more  extensive  original  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
divorce  cases,  &c.  In  the  criminal  chamber  five  judges  sit,  and  a  majority 
of  four  votes  is  required  for  a  conviction.  Jury  courts  {Sohmurgeriehte)  are 
also  held  periodicaUy,  in  which  three  judges  preside;  the  jury  are  twelve  is 
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nnmber.  There  are  172  Landgerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every 
272,417  of  the  population.  The  first  court  of  second  instance  is  the  Oher^ 
Zandesfferieht.  In  its  criminal  senate,  which  also  has  an  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  serious  cases,  the  number  of  the  judges  is  seven.  There  are  twenty- 
eight  such  courts  in  the  Empire.  The  total  number  of  judges  on  the 
bench  in  all  the  courts  above  mentioned  is  7,027.  In  Bavaria  alone  there  is 
an  Oberste  Lavdesgerioht,  with  eighteen  judges,  with  a  revising  jurisdiction 
over  the  Bavarian  Oberlandesgerichte.  The  supreme  couitisihQiteichsgerichU 
which  sits  at  Leipzig.  The  judges,  seventy-nine  in  number,  are  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  on  the  advice  of  the  Bundesrath.  The  court  ezercises  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  inferior  courts,  and  also  an  orig^al  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  treason.     It  has  four  criminal  and  six  civil  senates. . 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminal  cases  tried  before  the 
conrts  of  first  instance,  with  the  number  and  sex  of  convicted  persons,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  per  10,000  inhabitants  over  twelve  years  of  age  : — 


Tear 

Gases  tried 

Persons  convicted 

Total 

Convic- 
tion per 
10,000 
inbabit'nts 

Amtsger 

Landger 

Males 

Females 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

1,039,029 
1,037,799 
1,032,367 
1,004,642 
1,002,601 

71,635 
70,816 
70,382 
70,265 
70,044 

294,642 

288,481 

61,715 
62,184 

345,977 
343,087 
353,000 
356,357 
350,665 

107-7 
106-0 
108'2 
108-4 
105-5 

Of  the  persons  convicted  in  1888,  33,069  were  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  102,912  had  been  previously  convicted. 

Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  an  imperial  function ;  but  all  the  States  ex- 
cept two  have  adopted  the  law  of  settlement  passed  by  the  Reichstag  in 
Jane  1870.  Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine  have  independent  poor-laiw  legis- 
lation. According  to  the  law  of  1870,  each  commune  (Gemdnde)  or 
poor-law  district  (Amienverband)  is  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor, 
mach  as  is  the  case  in  English  parishes ;  and  a  settlement  for  purposes  of 
poor-relief  is  generally  obtained  by  a  residence  of  two  years  in  any  one 
commune.  Paupers  who  from  any  cause  have  no  local  settlement  are  looked 
after  by  the  Government  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  called 
Landarmen,  or  national  paupers.  By  an  imperial  law  passed  in  1874,  any 
German  entitled  to  poor-relief  may  apply  for  it  to  the  commune  in  which  he 
happens  at  the  time  to  be,  but  that  commune  is  empowered  to  recover 
expenses  from  the  conmiune  in  which  the  pauper  has  a  settlement.  In  1886 
the  number  of  paupers  receiving  public  relief  was  as  follows : — 


- 

Heads  of  Fami- 
lies and  Single 
Paupers 

Dependants 

Total 

Per  Cent, 
of  Popula- 
tion 

Bavaria   . 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Other  states    . 

Total 

86,098 

39,047 

761,426 

65,452 

34,442 

605,921 

151,550 

7.3,489 

1,367,347 

2-80 
4-70 
3-43 

886,571 

705,815 

1,592,386 

,^=5 

3-40 
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A«  preventive  measures  under  this  head  must  be  mentioned  the  impcna! 
law.-*  introducing  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  against  sickne--* 
and  insurance  against  accidents  by  employers  (18S3),  and  the  compiil- 
sory  insurance  of  workmen  by  the  workmen  themselves  against  old  ag*; 
(1888). 


Finance. 

The  common  expenditure  of  the  Empire  is  defrayed  from  the 
revenues  arising  from  customs,  certain  branches  of  the  excise,  and 
the  profits  of  the  posts,  telegraphs,  and  State  railways.  The 
individual  States  are  assessed  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  proportion 
to  population. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (in 
thousands  of  marks)  for  each  of  the  years  from  1886-87  to  1890- 
91,  and  the  annual  average  of  the  two  previous  quinquennid 
periods.  The  figures  for  the  last  two  years,  are  taken  from  the 
budget  estimates  : — 


Revenue 

ExrEN-oiruRB 

Years 

Ordinary 

Extraord. 
(loans,  &c.) 

Total 

Extraonl. 
Ordinary    (military, 
&c.) 

Total 

1874-1878-9 

1879-80-1883-4 

1S86-87 

1887-88 

I            1888-89 

I             1889-90 

1890-91 

1,000  M. 
403,288 
510,016 
611,395 
698,240 
820,757 
873,992 
963,450 

1,000  M. 

205,W0 
73,464 
57,5(13 

251,023 

174,922 
96  012 

3ir,086 

1.000  M. 
608,288 
683,610 
671,898 
94^,363 
995^679 
97g,004 

l,28p,536 

1,000  M.       1,000  M. 
425,249         210,930 
507,247           7.3,649 
625.562           67,970 
697,036     .     179,898 
809,391         210,830 
851,295     ,       96,012 
943,251     '     317,086 

1,000^11. 
636,179 

693,533 
876.S51 

l,020,£:i 
»47.S*.'r 

1.260,337 

The  amounts  raised  by  customs,  excise,  and  stamps  in  the  years  18SS- 
87  to  1890-91  were  as  foUows  (in  thousands  of  marks) : — 


- 

1886-87        1887-88 

188ft-89    1            KstimatetL 

Customs  and  excise 
Stamps    .... 

360,876     390,138 
27,423       27,151 

471,839    528.086  .  537.399 
35,546      27,975  |    30,279 

Total      . 

388,299    417,289 

507,385    556,061  j  567,678  j 

The  sums  paid  in  lieu  of  customs  and  excise  by  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
not  inchided  in  the  Zollg-ebiet  are  included  in  the  above  figures.  The  sharp 
of  this  direct  imperial  taxation  is  about  10».  6d.  per  head. 

The  distribution  of  the  expenditure  (in  thousands  of  marks)  is  ii.-^ 
lollows : — 
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Years 

Del 

Extraordinary 

Debt 

18,625 
21,176 
29,035 
37,584 
46,623 

General 

Ordinary 

188G-87 
1887-8H 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 

390,251 
416,615 
413,642 
434,871 
482,691 

66,298 
164,341 
187,942    . 

71,153 
279,246 

228,358 
274,802 
389,602 
403,699 
451,777 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  total  revenue  and  expenditure 
(including  supplements)  for  the  financial  year  endmg  March  31,  1892  :  — 


Expenditure 

ilarka         |                Bevcnuc    - 

Marks 

Reichstag 

390,025  1  Customs  and  Excise 

Chancellery      . 

148,260  i       Duties  . 

688,996,140 

Foreign  Oflice . 

9,161,415^  Stamps     . 

34,506,000 

Home  Oflice     . 

16,221,098    Posts  and  Telegraphs 

23,790,807 

Imperial  Army 

412,550,954 

Printing  Office 

1,185,300 

„        Navy 

42,818,633 

Railways . 

20.298,600 

Ministry  of  Justice  . 

1,956,156 

Imperial  Bank 

2,691,700 

Imperial  Treasury    . 

336,216,420 

Various  departmental 

Bailways . 

304,090 

receipts 

8,739,719 

Debt  of  Empire 

53,861,500 

Interest   of    Invalid 

Audit  office      . ' 

607,583 

Fund    , 

25,453,293 

Pension  Fund  . 

40,905,640 

Interest  of  Imperial 

Invalid  Fund  . 

25,453,293 

Funds  . 

441,600 

Increase  of  salaries . 

540,000 

Various    . 

3,128,955 

Total    ordinary*! 
expenditure     / 

—  -  -       Extraordinary  re-   1 

941,135,067  1  Kedcml  contribu-    1 

98.790,369 
322,023,505 

Extraordinary    ) 
expenditure    j 

Grand  total 

189,510,821 

tions    .         .        J 
Grand  total 

1,130,645,888 

1,130,645,888 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  for  1891-92  includes  an  expenditure  of 
71,303,510  marks  for  military  pur|30ses,  51,062,150  marks  for  the  navy, 
30,70(/,0()0  for  the  interior,  and  10,242,500  marks  for  the  Imperial  Debt. 
For  1890-91  the  Federal  contributions  (Matrioular  Beitrd^e)  amount  to 
;172,427  marks, to  which  the  principal  States  contribute  as  follows: — ' 


302, 

Marks 
Prussia       .  176,624,157 
Bavaria      .     39,664,667 
Wurttemberg  1 4,568,459 
Saxony       ,     19,829,655 


Mftrka 
Baden.        .  11,003,328 
Alsace-Lorr.  10,821,638 
Hesse  .         .     6,963,219 
Meckl.- 

Schwerin.  .  3,585,230 


Marks 
S&xe-Weimar  1.956,993 
Oldenburg    .  2,128,908 
Brunswick    .  2,321,692 
Hambui^      .  3,232,835 


For  the  end  of  1889  the  total  funded  debt  amounted  to  976,502,000  marks, 
and  to  meet  the  extraordinar}*  expenditure  a  loan  of  257,007,000  marks  wa« 
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granted.  The  debt  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  some  of  it  3J  percent. 
Besides  the  funded  there  exists  an  unfunded  debt,  represented  hx 
'  Reichs-Kassenscheine,*  or  imperial  treasure  bills,  outstanding  on  MarcL 
31,  1889,  to  the  amount  of  126,552,405  marks. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  debt  of  the  Empire  there  exist  a  variety  of 
invested  funds.  These  comprise  (end  of  18tf9)  the  fund  for  invalid-, 
476,649,024  marks,  besides  3,459,450  Frankfort  tlorins,  and  5,563,462  silver 
marks  ;  the  fortification  fund,  138,548  marks ;  and  a  fund  for  Parliament 
buildings,  16,520,453  marks.  The  war  treasure  fund,  120,000,000  marks,  is 
not  invested,  but  preserved  in  gold  at  Spandau. 

Defence. 

I.  Frontier. 

Germany  has  a  total  frontier  length  of  4,570  miles.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  (293  miles),  Denmark  (47 
miles),  and  the  Baltic  (927  miles) ;  on  the  south  well-defined 
mountain-ranges  and  the  Lake  of  Constance  separate  it  from 
Austria  (1,403  miles)  and  Switzerland  (256  miles).  On  the  re- 
maining sides,  however,  the  boundaries  are  chiefly  conventional, 
except  in  the  south-west,  where  the  Yosges  Mountains  separate 
Germany  and  France.  On  the  east  Germany  is  bounded  by 
Russia  for  843  miles  ;  on  the  west  by  France  (242  miles),  Luxem- 
burg (111  miles),  Belgium  (70  miles),  and  Holland  (377  miles). 

Some  of  the  coast  defences  and  batteries  have  been  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  The  Empire  is  at 
present  divided  into  ten  *  fortress  districts '  (Festungs-Inspec- 
tionen),  each  including  a  certain  area  with  fortified  places.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  districts,  and  the  names  of  the  fortresses 
in  each,  the  fortified  places  of  the  first  class,  sei-ving  as  camps, 
being  distinguished  by  italics,  while  those  specially  designed  for 
railway  protection  or  obstruction  are  marked  by  asterisks  (*),  and 
coast  fortresses  by  a  dagger  (f)  : — 

1.  KoNiGSBEBG :  Koniffsberg^  Danzig ^-f  Pillau,t  Memel,f  Boyen.  2. 
POSEN  :  Posen,  Glogau  *  Neisse,  Glatz.  3.  Berlin  :  Spandau^  Magdeburg^ 
Torgau,*  KiUtrin.  4.  Mainz;  Mainz,  Ulm,  JRattatt,  5.  Metz:  J/rtr. 
Diedenhofen,*  Bitsch.*  6.  Cologne  (Koln) :  Cologne,  Koblenz,  Wesel,* 
Saarlouis.*  7.  Kiel  :  Kiel,  Friedrichsort,t  Cuxhaven.f  Geest€munde,t 
Wilhelmshaven,!  Swinemunde.f  8.  Thorn  :  Thorn,  Graudenz,  Vistula  Pas- 
sages (Weichseliibcrgange),  Dirschau.  9.  Strassbubg:  ^row^Mry:  New 
Breisach.     10.  Munich  (Munchen)  :  //i^o^tf*^^,  Germersheim.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Empire  has  1 7  fortified  places  of  the 
first  class,  serving  as  fortified  camps,  and  19  other  fortresses. 

These  fortresses  are  all  connected  with  each  other  by  means 
of  underground  telegraphs,  while  strategical  railway  lines  lead 
from  the  principal  military  centres  towards  the  frontiers. 
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IL  Abht. 

The  63rd  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  1871  enacts  that  'the 
-whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Empire  shall  form  a  united  army 
in  war  and  peace,  under  the  orders  of  the  Kaiser.'  The  Prussian 
War  OflBce  discharges  also  the  functions  of  an  Imperial  War  Office, 
but  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg  haveWarMinisters  of  their 
own.  The  military  budgets  of  the  two  last  named  are,  however, 
prepared  in  Berlin,  and  Bavaria  is  obliged  to  vote  military  sup- 
plies in  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  other  budgets.  The  Sovereigns 
of  these  three  Kingdoms  have  the  right  to  select  the  lower  grades 
of  officers,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  a  convention  signed 
November  23,  1870,  reserved  to  himself  the  special  privilege  of 
superintending  the  general  administration  of  the  Bavarian  con- 
tingent to  the  German  army.  But  the  approval  of  the  Kaiser 
must  be  obtained  to  all  appointments,  and  nothing  affecting  the 
superior  direction  of  the  troops  of  any  State  of  the  Empire  can  be 
done  without  his  consent.  All  German  troops  are  bound  by  the 
Constitution  to  obey  unconditionally  the  orders  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
naust  swear  accordingly  the  oath  of  fidelity.  But  this  oath  to 
the  Kaiser  is  not  imposed  upon  the  Bavarian  troops  in  time  of 
peace.  Art.  65  of  the  Constitution  gives  the  Emperor  the  right 
of  ordering  the  erection  of  fortresses  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  Art.  68  invests  him  with  the  power,  in  case  of  threatened  dis- 
turbance of  order,  to  declare  any  country  or  district  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  constitution  of  the  army  is  regulated  by  various  mili- 
tary laws  passed  between  1867  and  1888  ;  the  Prussian  military 
legislation  before  1871  being  extended  to  the  Empire. 

By  the  Constitution  of  April  16, 1871,  it  is  enacted  that  *  every  German 
is  liable  to  service — and  no  substitution  is  allowed.'  Every  German  capable 
of  bearing  arms  has  to  be  in  the  standing  army  (or  navy)  for  seven  years,  as  a 
rule  from  the  finished  twentieth  till  the  commencing  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  though  liability  to  service  begins  on  the  completion  of  the  seven- 
teenth year.  Of  the  seven  years,  three  must  be  spent  in  active  service  and 
the  remaining  four  in  the  army  of  reserve.  Conscripts,  whose  conduct  or  pro- 
ficiency earns  them  the  privilege,  are  sometimes  discharged  from  active 
service  at  the  end  of  two  years,  though  liable  to  recall.  They  are  familiarly 
known  as  *K6nigs  Urlauber.'  After  quitting  the  army  of  reserve,  the: 
conscript  has  to  form  part  of  the  Landwehr  for  another  five  years  in  the 
first  class  or  *  ban,'  and  up  to  his  thirty-ninth  year  in  the  second  *  ban.' 

About  40.0,000  young  men  reach  the  age  of  twenty  every  year,  and  when 
the  numbers  of  those  morally  or  physically  unfit  to  serve,  of  volunteers, 
and  of  emigrants,  are  deducted,  about  300,000  are  left  liable  to  service. 
Of  these,  however,  owing  to  the  legal  limitation  of  the  peace  strength,  only 
a  certain  number  (chosen  by  lot)  join  the  army,  the  remainder  are  drafted 
into  the  M'satztruppen,  a  kind  of  reserve,  where  the  period  of  service  is 
twelve  years.  Men  in  the  Ersatztnippen  are  liable  to  three  periods  of  drill 
(of  ten,  six,  and  four  weeks  respectively) ;  but  as  financial  considerations 
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allow  of  only  a  certain  number  being  so  drilled,  many  receive  no  military 
training  at  all.  At  the  end  of  twelve  yaais  the  trained  mcml>ers  of  the 
Ersatz  pass  into  the  first  ban  of  the  Landstarm»  the  untrained  into  the 
second  ban. 

One-year  volunteers,  of  whom  about  8,000  join  annually,  serve  at  their 
own  charges,  and  are  not  reckoned  in  the  legal  peace  strength.  Non-com- 
missioned officers  are  generally  appointed  from  men  desiring  to  make  the 
aimy  their  profession. 

All  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-five,  who 
are  neither  in  the  standing  army  nor  the  reserves,  must  belong  to  the  Land- 
sturm,  which  is  only  calhul  out  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Germany. 
The  Landsturm  is  divided  into  two  classes  or  *bans; '  to  the  first  ban  belong 
those  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty-nine ;  to  the  second  those 
between  thirty  niue  and  forty-five. 

The  following  table  ^llows  the  strength  and  organisation  of  the  imperial 
army  on  peace  the  fooling  in  1890  -91,  not  including  the  reinforcements  to 
be  added  after  October  1,  1890 :— 


Peace  Footing 

Offlcera 

Katik  ami  File 

-- 
310,069 

Horsos 

Guns     1 

Infantrv,  171  regiments 

10,412 



Rifles.  21  battalions    . 

4U5 

11,785 

— 

— 

Bezirkskommandos,  277 

462 

4,862 

— 

— 

Surgeons,  instructors,  v^c.   . 
Total  Infantry    . 

— 

2.174 

-      -     - 

328,890 

11,320 

Cavalry,  93  regiments 

2,361 

64.162 

62,469 

— 

„         special     services 

(including  officers) . 

— 

848 

— 

— 

Field  Artillery,  42  retiiments 

2,014 

40,928 

22,413 

— 

„             special    ser- 

vices (including  officers) 

— 

613 

— 

1.538 

Foot  Artillery,  14  regiments 

and  8  battalions 

728 

17,287 

30 



Foot  Artillerj'  special  ser- 

vices (including  officers) 

— 

97 





Pioneers,  19    battalions,   2 

railway    regiments,    in- 

cluding 1  balloon  detach- 

ment, i  railway  battalion, 

and  2  railway  companies 

564 

12,233 

— 

— 

Special  Pioneer  services     . 

— 

98 

— 

— 

Train,  18  battalions  and  1 

company 

257 

6.056 

3,360 

— 

Special  train  services 

— 

63 

— 

— 

Special  formations      . 

382 

1,006 

— 

— 

Non-regimental  officers, ic. 

2.121 

228 

— 

Total 

19,737 

472.509 

88,302 

1,538 

By  the  law  of  March  11,  1887,  to  continue  in  force  to  March  31,  1894, 
the  peace  strength  of  the  imperial  army  is  468,409  men,  besides  officers. 
Burgeons,  paymasters,  &c.— in  all  492,246. 
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No  official  returns  of  the  war-strenfrth  of  the  German  army  are  pub- 
lished; Dor  are  experimental  mobilisations  on  a  war-footing-  ever  made. 
The  following  approximate  estimates  are  from  a  report  by  military  experts 
prepared  for  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  British  War  Office  in  18S8. 
The  total  war  forces  of  the  Empire  would,  according  to  this  report,  consist 
of  19  army  corps,  9  cavalry  divisions,  and  18  reserve  (Landwehr)  divisions, 
which  on  mobiliiJiition  would  be  divided  into  a  I'eld  Arrnee  or  active  army, 
and  a  Bcaufzungs  Armec  or  garrison  army.  The  following  table  shows  the 
suggested  composition  of  these  two  armies : — 


Field  Army 

Omnd 

— 

Active 

Reserve 

Total 

Army 

Total 

Troops 

Troops 

Officers. 

22,377 

9,53(5 

31,913 

16,209 

48,122 

Surgeons 

4,247 

1,300 

5,547 

2.055 

7,602 

Other  officials 

7,928 

1,933 

9,861 

3,096 

12,957 

Rank  and  file. 

942,408 

354,915 

1,297,323 

868.627 

2,166,950 

Horses  . 

280,472 

72,903 

353,435 

86,324 

439,759 

Field  guns     . 

2,028 

648 

2,676 

882 

S,558 

Other     car- 

riages. 

40,081 

9,872 

49,953 

8,763 

68,716 

As  compared  with  this  total  of  2,234,631  men,  3,358  guns,  and  439,759 
horses  in  1888,  the  effective  mobilised  strengtli  of  Cicrnumy  in  1870  was 
1,183,389  men,  2,046  guns,  and  250,373  Iiorses.  According  to  the  recruiting 
statistics  for  1888,  the  number  of  fully  trained  men  was  1,986,277  on 
April  1. 

To  this  fall  to  be  added  the  railway  staff  and  other  special  services,  and 
in  case  of  invasion  the  Landsturm,  estimated  at  about  700,000  men  ;  so  that 
in  the  lai^t  extremity  Germany  on  her  present  organisation  would  have  a 
war-strengl  h  not  far  short  of  3,000,000  trained  men. 

The  muss  of  soldiei's  thus  raised  is  divided  into  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  and  corps  d'arm^e.  The  strcjngth  of  an  ordinary  battalion  in 
peace  is  544  men,  raised  in  war  to  1,002  by  calling  in  part  of  the  reser\es  : 
it  is  divided  into  four  companies,  each  of  which  in  war  consists  of  250  men 
Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  the  battalions  of  the  guards  and  the 
regiments  in  garrison  n  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace- Lorraine,  the  strength  of 
which  on  the  peace  footing  is  686  men.  During  peace  each  regiment  of 
infantrj'  consists  of  three  battalions,  each  brigade  of  two  regiments; 
each  inffintry  division  of  two  brigades,  to  which,  under  the  command 
of  the  divisional  general,  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of 
artillery,  each  of  six  guns,  and  either  a  battalion  of  riflemen  or  a  bat- 
talion of  pioneers  are  attached.  Each  field-artillery  regiment  is 
divided  into  three  detachments,  each  of  three  or  four  batteries.  In  all 
there  are  364  field  batteries,  of  which  47  are  mounted.  Each  battery 
numbers,  as  a  rule,  in  peace  four,  in  war  six,  fully  mounted  guns.  In 
war  the  strength  can  be  raised  to  455  batteries.  The  corps  d'arra6e  is 
considered  a  unit  which  is  independent  in  itself,  and  includes  not  only 
troops  of  all  three  arms,  but  a  portion  of  all  the  stores  and  appliances 
which  are  required  by  a  whole  army  Each  corps  d'arm^e  consists  of  two 
divisions  of  infantrj',  a  cavalry  division  of  four  repiments,  with  two  horse- 
artillery  batteries  attached,  besif.es  the  two  cavalry  regiments  attajohed  to 
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the  infantry  diTisions,  and  a  reserve  of  artillery  of  six  field  batteries  and 
one  mounted  battery.  There  is,  moreover,  attached  to  each  corps  d*arm6e 
one  battalion  of  pioneers  and  one  of  train. 

The  corps  d'arm^e,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  of  the  guards,  are 
locally  distributed  through  the  Empire.  There  are  (besides  the  Prussian 
corps  of  the  guards)  19  army  corps  districts  and  one  divisional  district 
for  the  25th  (Grand  Ducal  Hessian)  division,  twelve  of  which  are  named 
after  Prussian  provinces,  and  the  remaining  seven  after  States  of  the 
Empire.  They  are: — 1,  East  Prussia;  2,  Pomerania;  3,  Brandenburg;  4, 
Saxony ;  5,  Posen ;  6,  Silesia ;  7,  Westphalia ;  8,  Rhineland ;  9.  Schleswig- 
Holstein;  10,  Hanover;  11,  Hesse-Nassau;  12,  Saxony;  13,  Wiirttemberg ; 
14.  Baden;  15, Alsace;  16,  Lorraine;  17,  West  Prussia;  and  the  1st  and 
2nd  Royal  Bavarian  Army  Corps.  Two  of  these  army  corps  were  added 
in  1890 ;  so  that  on  the  lines  of  the  above-mentioned  report  the  total 
war-forces  would  embrace  21  corps,  the  guard  corps  forming  the 
twentieth,  the  Hessian  division  being  strengthened  to  form  the  twenty- 
first. 

The  infantry  and  rifles  are  armed  with  Mauser's  breech-loading  repeating 
rifle  (1871-84),  carrying  eight  cartridges  in  the  magazine  and  one  in  the 
chamber,  with  an  extreme  range  of  3,300  yards ;  weight,  10  lbs.  1  oz.,  with 
bayonet,  11  lbs.  13  oz.  The  cavalry  have  swords  and  carbines ;  the  lancers 
swords  and  lances,  10  feet  long,  weighing  4^  lbs. 


III.  Navy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  strength  of  the  German  navy  on 
April  1,  1890,  completed  and  building,  not  including  torpedo- 
boats  : — 


Kind  of  Vessel 

Num- 
ber 

Guns       Displacement 
"""'*      in  metric  tons' 

Indicated 
Horae-power 

Greva 

Ironclad  ships     . 

Do.  (coast  defence) 
Frigate  cruisers  . 
Corvette      „ 
Cruisers 
Gunboats     . 
Avisos. 

School  ships  and  boats 
Boats  for  otherpurposes 

Total   . 

12 
15  « 

8 
10 

4 

3 

7 
10 

9 

145 

20 

116 

116 

26 

12 

18 

72 

8 

85,024 

19,140 

25,190 

26,068 

3,936 

1,467 

8,569 

14,387 

5,725 

69,400 

16,700 

25,100 

32.900 

4,200 

1,020 

21,860 

10,360 

6,860 

6.064 

1,371 

3.461 

2,813 

486 

249 

835 

1,880 

711 

78       533     [      189,796 

188,390 

17,860 

»  1  metric  ton  =  -0842  English  ton. 

*  This  includes  the  Bfumnutr  and  Bremte^  with  deck  armour  and  no  side  armour. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  29  ironclads,  includ- 
ing the  Frinzessin  WUhslm  and  the  Irene,  (Mtl.  ^-materisd  of  hull ; 
I=-iron ;  S=steel ;  W=wood  ;  a=turret  ships ;  6=barbette  ships ; 
c=central  battery  ships  ;  rf— broadside  ships  ;  esarmoured  gun- 
boats) : — 
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Armour 

Thick- 

Guns 

Indi- 

Dis- 

Ajmour-clad Ships 

Mtl. 

ness  at 
Water- 
line 

cated 
Horse- 

place- 
ment, or 
Tonnage 

1 

Number 

Weight 

power 

Inches 

Se€t^oing  Ironclads: ' 

e  Kaiser 

I 

1874 

10 

1? 

23-ton ) 
4-ton  J 

8,000 

7,676 

c  Deutschland 

I 

i« 

10 

(18 

23-ton  \ 

4-ton  J 

14j-ion) 

12-ton 
4-ton 

8,000 

7,676 

^  Konig  Wilhelm  . 

1868 

12 

4 

8,000 

9,757 

I  7 

a  Friedrich       der ) 
Grosse                J 

1874 

9 

it 

18- ton  \ 
6-ton; 

5,400 

6,770 

a  Preussen     , 

1873 

9 

it 

18-ton  \ 
6-ton  i 

5,400 

6,770 

<f  Friedrich  Kajl    . 

1867 

5 

16 

9-ton 

3,500 

6,007 

d  Ejonprinz  . 

«> 

5 

16 

9-ton 

4,800 

5,568 

h  Sachsen 

1877 

10 

8 

19-ton 

5,600 

7,400 

h  Bayem 

1878 

10 

8 

19-ton 

5,600 

7,400 

h  Wurttembeig      . 

i» 

10 

8 

19-ton 

5,600 

7,400 

h  Baden 

1880 

10 

8 

19-ton 

5,600 

7,400 

b  Oldenburg  . 

I&S 

1884 

111 

10 

19-ton 

3,900 

— 

Coast-defence 

Armour-clads:* 

Siegfried 

1889 

— 

3 

— 

4,800 

3,600 

a  Axminius 

1864 

H 

4 

9-ton 

1,200 

1,609 

^  Wespe 

1876 

8 

1 

36- ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Viper  . 

ft 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Biene  . 

»» 

8 

I 

36- ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Skorpion 

1877 

8 

I 

86-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Miicke 

>♦ 

8 

1 

36- ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Basilisk 

1878 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Camaeleon 

„ 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

tfCrocodil 

1879 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Salamander 

1880 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Natter. 

f» 

8 

1 

36.ton 

700 

1,109 

e  Hummel 

1881 

8 

1 

36-ton 

700 

1,109 

Deck-protected 

Cruuers:' 

Bremse 
Bmmmer 

s 
s 

1884 
»» 

}- 

1 

12|.ton 

1,500 

866 

Irene      •        •        • 
Prinzessin  Wilhelm 

s&w 
s&w 

1887 
»» 

\- 

14 

6- ton 

8,000 

4,400 

>  Speed  from  13  to  14  knots. 

"  8pe«d  9  knots,  except  Arminius,  11,  Bremte  and  Srummer  14*6  knots. 

■Speed  of  18  knots. 


Kearly  all  the  ships  are  armed  with  torpedo  gear, 
showi  the  strength  of  the  torpedo  flotilla: — 


The  following  table 
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Class 

No. 

Launched 

Tons 

Horse-power 

Speed— knoUj 

Gunboats 

5 

188R-89 

250  to  320 

2,000  to  3,600 

2Ito22 

Despatch  vessels 

6 

1876-88 

3l>0  to  2,000 

2,350  to  5,400 

16  to  21 

Torpedo  ship    . 

1 

1877 

2,810 

2,500 

13-9 

Tender      . 

1 

1876 

376 

800 

12-5 

Torpedo  boats  . 

63 

1883-87 

75  to  85 

1,000 

20  to  22 

»»            II 

49 

1883-86 

60 

600 

18-5  to  19 

fi            II     • 

9 

— 

— 

60 

- 

There  are  thus  in  all  131  torpedo  vessels. 

The  following  ships  were  in  construction  January  1890 :— 4  belted  cambers 
of  from  9,000  to  10,000  tons;  9  coast  defence  armourclads,  of  3,800  tons 
each;  1  deck-protected  cruiser  of  4,230  tons  and  8,000  horse-power;  1 
torpedo  gunboat  of  2,000  tons  and  5,400  horse-power,  speed  19  knots ;  1 
torpedo  despatch  vessel,  1,240  tons,  4,000  horse-power,  19  knots;  two  gun- 
vessels,  1,120  tons,  1,500  horse-power,  14  knots. 

Excepting  the  Koni^  Wilhelm^  the  two  most  powerful  ships  of  the  navy 
are  the  ironclads  Kaiser  and  DevUchland^  launched  at  Poplar  in  1874.  They 
are  sister  ships,  280  feet  long,  constructed  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Edwiird 
J.  Reed.  Each  is  protected  with  an  armour  belt  extending* all  fore  and  aft, 
from  5  feet  6  inches  below  the  water-line  to  the  main  deck,  and  has  an 
armour-plated  battery,  fitted  with  eight  1 8-ton  steel  breech-loading  Krupp 
guns,  arranged  to  fire  broadside.  In  addition  to  these  eight  gnns,  there 
are  seven  other  guns  of  4  tons  weig't  placed  on  the  upper  deck.  The  thick- 
ness of  armour-plates  on  the  vital  parts  of  the  belt  and  battery  is  10  inches. 
elsewhere  it  is  8  inches.  The  upper  and  main  deck  beams  of  each  ironclad 
the  completely  covered  with  light  steel  plating,  and  the  fore  jMirt  of  the 
lower  deck  is  covered  with  plating  2  inches  and  1\  inch  thick. 

The  turret-ships,  Friedri^jh  der  Grosse  aJid  Preussen^  were  built  at  German 
dockyards,  after  the  same  model,  during  the  years  1873  and  1874.  Kacb 
of  them  has  two  turrets,  with  armour  of  the  thickness  of  9  and  10  inch«?^ 
round  them,  9  inches  on  the  side  at  the  water-line,  and  7  inches  fore  and 
aft,  while  the  armament  consists  of  four  22-ton  guns  in  the  turrets,  and  two 
5j-ton  guns  placed  fore  and  aft.  The  Konig  Wilkelm,  built  at  the  Thames 
Ironworks,  Blackwall,  was  designed  by  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  and  carries  29  gnus 
made  of  Krupp's  hammered  steel.  The  armour  is  12  inches  thick  amidships 
at  the  water-line,  tapering  gradually  downwards  to  a  thickness  of  7  inches 
at  7  feet  below  the  water-line.  Behind  the  bowsprit,  and  midway  between 
the  main  and  the  mizen  masts,  are  two  bulkheads  each  of  6-inch  armour 
and  18  inches  of  teak ;  the  forward  one  continues  from  the  lower  deck  up 
through  the  main  deck,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  7  feet  above  the  spar 
deck,  where  it  is  curved  into  the  form  of  a  semicircular  shield,  pierced  with 
portholes  for  cannon  and  loopholes  for  musketry.  Within  this  shield  are 
two  10-ton  guns,  which  can  be  used  to  fire  straight  fore  and  aft,  or  as  l»x>ad- 
side  guns. 

The  German  navy  was  commanded,  according  to  the  budget  of  1890-91, 
by  12  admirals,  who  had  under  them  892  officers  of  all  kinds,  inclndin;: 
engineers  and  surgeons,  and  15,617  non-commissioned  officers,  men  and 
boys,  marines  and  sailors.  The  sailors  of  the  fleet  and  marines  are  raised 
by  conscription  from  among  the  seafaring  population,  which  is  exempt  on 
this  account  from  service  in  the  army.  Great  inducements  are  held  oat  for 
able  seamen  to  volunteer  in  the  navy,  and  the  number  of  these  in 
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jears  has  been  rety  large.  The  total  seafaring  population  of  Germany  is 
estimated  at  80«000,  of  whom  48,000  are  serving  in  the  merchant  navy  at 
home,  and  about  6,000  in  foreign  navies. 

Germany  has  two  ports  of  war,  at  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic,  and  Wilbelms- 
haven  in  the  Bay  of  Jade,  on  the  North  Sea.  The  port  of  Wilhelmshaven 
is  a  vast  artificial  construction  of  granite,  and  comprises  five  separate  har- 
bours, with  canals,  sluices  to  regulate  the  tide,  and  an  array  of  dry  docks 
for  ordinary  and  ironclad  vessels. 


Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

In  Prussia,  by  a  series  of  ordinances  from  1807  to  1850,  com- 
plete free  trade  in  land  has  been  established,  and  all  personal 
and  material  burdens  removed  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
this.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mecklenburgs,  similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  applied  to  the  land  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Generally  spealang,  small  estates  and  peasant  proprietorship 
prevail  in  the  West  German  States,  while  large  estates  prevail  in 
the  north-east.  In  Prussia,  large  estates,  with  an  area  of  250 
acres  and  more,  prevail  in  Poraerania,  Posen,  East  and  West 
Prussia ;  while  the  districts  of  Koblenz,  Wiesbaden,  Treves,  Baden, 
and  Wiirttemberg  are  parcelled  out  into  small  estates. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Germany,  94  per  cent,  is  classed  as  pro- 
ductive, and  only  6  unproductive.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil, 
according  to  the  latest  official  returns  (1883),  was  as  follows  (in 
hectares;  1  hectares 2 -47  acres): — Arable  land,  vineyards,  and 
other  cultivated  land,  26,311,968  ;  grass,  meadows,  permanent  pas- 
ture and  waste  lands,  10,944,670;  woods  and  forests,  13,908,398  ; 
all  other,  2,860,149. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  enclosures 
(including  arable  land,  meadows,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards, 
and  vineyards)  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectoro 

Between  1  and 
10  Hectares 

Between  10  and 
100  Hectares 

AboTe  100  Hec- 
tares 

Total 

2,323,316 

2.274,096 

653,941 

24,991 

5,276,344 

These  farms  supported  18,840,818  persons,  of  whom  8,120,518 
were  actually  working  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares,  were  aft 
follows  : — 
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- 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-30       ' 

Wheat 

1,916,633 

1,919,682 

1,933.337 

1,956,441 

Rye  . 

6,838,902 

5,842.280 

6,814,253 

5,801,889 

Barley      . 

1,731.480 

1,731.121 

1.723,115 

1,686,(KK) 

Oats . 

3,806,535 

3,810,244 

3,832,488 

3,886.627 

Buckwheat 

215,561 

212,603 

208,976 

201,991 

Potatoes   . 

2,915,747 

2,918,147 

2,920.330 

2,917,720 

Hay .        .        . 

5,909.701 

5.911,461 

5,902,693 

5,909.337 

Beetroot(sugar) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„      (fodder) 

381.416 

383,984 

389,024 

396,779 

Vines 

120,301 

120.210 

120.588 

120.935 

Tobacco    . 

19,843 

21,466 

18,032 

17.41)0 

Hops 

47,371 

46,952 

46,448 

45,797 

The  total  yield  of  their  products  in  the  years  indicated,  in  metric  tons 
<1  metric  ton-* 2,200  lbs.  or  -984  of  an  English  ton),  or  hectolitres  (1  hec- 
tolitre »  22  gallons),  and  in  tons  or  hectolitres  per  hectare,  was  as  follows:— 


- 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1 
1SS9-9D 

Tons 

Per 
Hect. 

Tons 

Per 
Hect.- 

Tons 

Per 
Hect. 

Tons 

Hect, 

Wheat  .       .       . 

2.066,423 

1-39 

2,830,804 

1-47 

3,530,842 

1-31 

2,372,41S 

1-51 

Rye       .       .       . 

6,092,849 

1-04 

6,375,734 

1-09 

5,522,740 

0-05 

5,363,4:26 

ti^2 

Barley  . 

2,337,206 

1-35 

2,206,604 

1-27 

2,260,590 

1-31 

1,938,419 

IIS 

Oats      . 

4,855,894 

1-28 

4,801,407 

1-13 

4,647,583 

1-21 

4,197,134 

I-s? 

Buckwheat  . 

120,876 

0-60 

102,622 

0-48 

111,066 

0-54 

123,097 

u-^1 

Potatoes       . 

25,143,229 

8-62 

25,272,998 

8-55 

21,910,996 

7-50 

— 

Hay      .       .       . 

17,903,338 

8-03 

16,362,238 

2-77 

15,469,931 

2-62 

18,433,230 

3-15 

Beetroot  (sugar)  . 

8.306,671 

— 

6,963,961 

— 

7,896,183 

— 

9,825,039 

— 

(fodder) 

7,191,159 

18-85 

5,691,362 

14-82 

6,165,060 

15-86 

7.387,723 

1S-C2 

Tobacco 

38,585 

1-94 

40,866 

1-90 

26,868 

1-46 

— 



Hops     . 

30,203 
Hectolitrs 
1,503,072 

0-64 

34,393 

0-52 

33,339 

0-48 

85*783 

0-75 

Wine    . 

12-60 

2.392,042 

19-90 

2,869,998 

23-7 

2,021,569 

:16-: 

In  1889  the  produce  of  sugar-beet  produced  944,505  tons  of  raw  asd 
refined  sugar. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  domestic  animals  accordiis^  to  the 
census  of  January  1883 : — 


- 

Number 

Value  In  1.000 
marks 

- 

Number 

Value  in  1,0C* 

Horses 
Mules   and 

asses 
Cattle 
Sheep 

3,622,546 

9.796 
16,786,764 
19,189,715 

1,678,662 

990 

3,074,264 

306,583 

Swine      . 
Goats 
Beehives . 

Total  value 

9,206,196 
2,640,994 
1,911,797 

476,699 

39,66t)| 
368,206 

— 

5,945,064 

Of  the  above  numbers  there  belong  to  Prtuwia  2,417,867  hones,  8,737,641 
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cuttle,  14,752,328  sheep,  5,819,136  swine,  1,679,686  fr^att^,  and  1,238.040 
liecbWes;  to  Bayaria,  356,316  horses,  3,037«C98  cattle,  1,178,270  sboep, 
1,038,344  swine. 

II.  Forestry. 

Forestry  in  Gennany  is  an  industry  of  great  Importance,  conducted 
under  the  care  of  the  State  on  scientific  methods.  About  34,347,000  acres, 
or  25'7  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  empire,  were  estimated  to  be  occupied 
by  forests  in  1889.  In  South  and  Central  Germany  from  30  to  38  per  ceut. 
of  the  surf^e  is  covered  with  forests ;  and  in  parts  of  Prussia  20  per  c^nt. 
From  forests  and  domains  alone  Prussia  receives  a  revenue  of  about  4 
millions  sterling. 

III.  Mining. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  minerals  raised  inOermany  is  produced  in  Prussia, 
where  the  chief  mining  district>s  arc  Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and 
Silesia,  for  ooal  and  iron,  the  Harz  for  silver  and  coppor,  and  Silesia  for 
zinc.     Saxony  has  coal,  iron,  and  silver  mines  ;  and  Alsace  rich  coal-fields. 

The  annual  quantities  of  the  principal  minerals  raised  (1885-89)  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  returns  for  1889  being  provisional  only  : — 


1885         1 

38K6 
Tons 

1887          j         18^8          1         1889 

Tons        1 

Tone                Ton« 

Tons 

Coal    . 

58,320,4(X) ' 

58,056,r,{K)  1  60,334,000  i  05,386.100 

67,341,307 

Lignite 

15,355,100 

15,62t»,(K>0  1 16,898,600  ;  16,574,000   17,551,410 

Iron  ore 

9,157,900  ^ 

8,485,800 

9,351,100  '  10,G64,3(K) :  11,001,000  i 

Zinc  ore 

(380,700 , 

705.200 

900,700        <)67,8(»()  1       709,000 

Xiead  ore 

157,900 

158,500 

157,600'       ir>l,8(V)|       169,500 

Copper  ore  . 

(521,400 

405,700         507.000:       530,9(X)'       573,2001 

Rock  salt     . 

377,r>00 

444,40)1       405,400,       414,»!O0        644,300 

Potassic  salt 

920,i»')0 

045,3*.K)     1,080,100 !    1,235,,W);    1,185,800 

Other     pro- 

1 

ducts 

22«,100  ! 

1 

236,300 

237,900:      231,4W 

-     1 

The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in 
18S8  was  over  4'J4  million  marks;  in  1889 over  552  million  marks. 

The  following  table  showfl  particulars  of  the  production  nf  the  foundries 
(provisional  returns)  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in  18^9,  and  the  number 
of  foundries  engaged  principally  or  partly  with  each  metal  in  1888  : — 


1 

Quantity  in 

Value  in  1,(X)( 

Foundries  cnpi^r-  .i 
1888 

Averapp  No. 

— 

metric  tons 
1889 

marks 
15ih9 

Jdanils      . 

( 'hit-fly       Partly 

1888 

Pig  iron   . 

4,999,832 

214,108 

105     I        6. 

23,046 

Zinc 

135,977 

49,372 

29     1        3 

8,784 

Lead 

100,599 

25,490 

14     1      22 

2,915 

Copper     . 

24,458 

27,980 

9     .      13 

3,098 

Silver       . 

403 

50,813 

7 

17 

2,362 

Tin  . 

63 

120 

3 

— 

5 

Snlphnr  and  sulph. 

acid      . 

387,483 

12,747 

67 

18 

4,217 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  about  4,300  lbs.  of  gold,  valued  at  273,2702., 
were  produced.  Nickel,  bismuth,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical  manufactures 
were  produced  to  a  total  weight  of  20,783  tons,  and  to  a  total  value  of 
8,036,800  marks. 

The  total  value  of  the  productions  of  the  foundries  of  all  kinds  in  1888 
was  369,869,400  marks.  The  total  quantity  of  finished  iron  produced  in 
Germany  in  1888  was  4,345,371  metric  tons,  and  its  value  666,208,00i) 
marks.  In  1888  there  were  in  Germany  and  Luzemburji:  1,470  works 
producing  finished  iron,  including  steel- works.  Over  170,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  various  stages  of  iron,  besides  36,000  iron- 
miners.  In  connection  with  coal  and  lignite  mining  alone  the  average 
number  of  hands  engaged  was  255,082  in  1888. 

lY.  FlSHBBIBS^ 

The  German  fisheries  are  not  important.  In  1875  the  fishing  population 
was  19,623  ;  in  1882  it  was  13,392.  lu  1890  (January  1)  445  boats  (14,520 
tons),  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  1,716,  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  in 
the  North  Sea  for  cod  and  herrings.  The  Baltic  fisheries  are  more  developed. 
In  1889  fresh  fish  to  the  value  of  5,256,000  marks  were  exported,  while  the 
imports  of  fresh  fish  were  valued  at  17,047,000  marks,  of  salted  herrings  at 
31,963,000  marks,  of  other  salted  and  dried  fish  at  4,826,000  marks,  and  of 
oysters  and  other  marine  shell-fish  at  1,782,000  marks. 


V.  Manufactures. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  German  iron  manufacture  are  in  Prussia,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  Steel  is  made  in  Bhenish  Prussia.  Saxony 
is  the  leading  State  in  the  production  of  textiles,  but  Westphalia,  Silesia, 
and  Bohemia  also  produce  linen ;  Alsace-Lorraine,  Wurttemberg,  and  Baden 
produce  cotton  goods.  Woollens  are  manufactured  in  several  Prussian 
provinces ;  silk  in  Bhenish  Prussia,  Alsace,  and  Baden.  Beetroot  sugar  is 
an  important  manufacture  in  Prussia,  Brunswick,  and  Anhalt ;  glass, 
porcelain,  and  earthenware  in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony  ;  clocks  and 
wooden  ware  in  WUrttemberg  and  Bavaria ;  and  beer  in  Bavaria  and 
Prussia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  per  10,000  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  leading  German  States  engaged  in  the  principal  manufactures. 
Additional  information  should  be  looked  for  under  the  various  States :~ 


1 

Iron  Manu- 
facture 

Machl- 
nery,  In- 
struments 

TextUe 

Paper 

Leather 

and  Indior 

rubber 

1 

Wooden  > 
ware 

'  Prussia  . 
;  Bavaria  . 
'  Wurttemberg. 
'  Saxony  , 
Baden    . 
Alsace-Lorraine 

89  3 
69-4 

88-9 
9M 
68-.')     • 
83-5     ( 

71-8 
55-5 
87-2 

138-9 
944 

100-5 

156-9 
114-7 
171-6 
781-8 
152-2 
463*6 

17-9 
16-6 
27-8 
610 
25-8 
20-4 

24-6 
20-5 
326 
3J-9    . 
30-7    . 
20-3     . 

91-0 
107-0 
128-2    ^ 
137-7 
119-6 
1101 

German  Empire 

85-4 

78-7 

201-3 

22-2 

26-9 

103-9 
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Hie  foHowing  are  the  statiBtics  of  the  beetroot  [sugar  manufacture  ^io 
fhe  Zollgebiet : — 


rem 

Number  of 

In  Metric  Toua 

Production  fn  Metric  Tons 

No.  of  Kg*. 
Beetroot  to 

ItAwSugmr 

Molasses 

produoel 
Kg.  of  Sogir 

1883-84 
1884-86 
1886-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

376 
408 
399 
401 
391 
396 

8,918.130 
10,402,688 
7,070,317 
8.306,671 
6,963,961 
7.896,183 

940.109 
1,123,030 
808.106 
986,628 
910,698 
944,606 

207,978 
259,700 
180,178 
216,887 
183,037 
201,189 

9-49 
9-26 
8-75 
8-43 
7-66 
836 

The  total  amount  of  refined  sugar  produced  in  1888-89  was  660,143 
tons ;  in  1887-88,  664,990  tons ;  in  1886-87,  639.247  tons. 

In  1888-89  there  were  29.  manufactories  of  sugar  from  starch,  which 
yielded  11,011  tons  of  dry  sugar,  24,481  tons  of  syrup,  and  2,306  tons 
of  colour. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  within  the 
castoms  district  at  various  periods.  The  Beer-excise  district  {BraU' 
steuergehiM)  includes  all  the  States  of  the  Zollgebiet,  with  the  exception  of 
Bavaria,  WiirttembetK,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  each  of  which  the 
<*xcise  is  separately  collected.  The  amounts  arc  given  in  thousands  of 
hectolitres  (1  hectolitre  »  22  gallr  ns). 


Years 

Beer 
Excise  Dist. 

Bararla 

Wttrttem- 
bertf 

Bwlen 

Alsace- 
Lorraluc 

Total 

1884-85 
1885-86 
188&-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

24,613 
24,291 
26,566 
27,476 
28,656 

12.608 
12,666 
13,096 
13,706 
13,626 

3.028 
2,879 
3,306 
3,658 
3.163 

1,236 
1,244 
1.301 
1,485 
1.509 

802 
691 
719 
778 
759 

42,287 
41,770 
44,988 
47,002 
47,603 

The  total  number  of  active  breweries  in  ihe  Beer-excise  district  was  in 
1 888-89, 9,556  ;  in  1887-88, 9,639  ;  in  1886-87,  9,708 ;  on  the  annual  average 
«»f  1881  to  1885,  10,755.  The  amount  brewed  ver  head  of  the  population 
in  1888-89  was  in  litres  (1  litre  =  1  76,  imperial  pint) :— the  Excise  district 
77  (Prussia  69,  Saxony  117),  Bavaria  245,  Wiirttemberg  156,  Baden  93, 
Alsace-Lorraine  48.  The  average  annual  consumption  ^>er  head  of  the 
'jK)piilation  of  the  entire  Zollgebiet  for  the  sixteen  years  1872-89,  was  89-4 
litres  or  19i  gallons.  In  1888-89  there  were  65,652  distilleries  in  operation, 
which  produced  2,727,000  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 


Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  under  the  administration  and 
s:uidance  of  special  laws  and  rules,  emanating  from  the  Zollverein, 
or  Customs  League,  which,  since  October  15,  1888,  embraces 
practically  the  whole  of  the  States  of  Germany,  the  two  free 
ports  of   Hamburg  and  Bremen,  with  one  or  two  other  small 
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places,  having  been  then  incorpomted.  A  few  districts  in  Baden, 
with  a  population  of  3,902,  and  a  small  part  of  the  port  of  Ham- 
burg (152  inhabitants)  remain  still  unincluded.  Included  in  the 
Zollverein  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  also  the 
Austrian  commune  of  Jungholz. 

The  following  statistics  apply  throughout  to  the  customs 
district  as  before  October  15,  1888. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  thousands  of  marks)  the  coiB' 
merce  for  the  five  years  1885-89  : — 


Years 


1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 


1                     Special  Trade                                           General  Trade 

1           Imports 

Exports          1          Imports 

Ex  porta 

2,989.969 
■       2,944,854 
1       3,188,798 
1       3,435,877 
!      4,087,060 

2,915,257       1       4,373,981 
3.051,371       1      4,365,855 
3,190,147             4,669,003 
3,352,602             5,094,216 
3,256,421              5,671,740 

4,322.076 
4,451,484 
4,682.396 
4,863,081 
4.811.600 

Germany  had  besides  a  direct  transit- trade,  valued  in  1 888  at 
1,301,936,000  marks,  and  in  1889  at  1,280,955,000  marks. 

The  following  are  the  principal  details  of  the  special  com- 
merce for  1888  and  1889  :— 


18H8 

t 

Imports  in  Exports  in  I  Imports  in 

Export?  in  ■ 

1,0U0  marks 

1,000  mark8,l,O00inark3!l,O0Oxnark> 

Living  animals      .... 

155,664 

94,507|    183,493 

31,904 

Animal  products   .... 

81,022 

21,151 :      95.32S 

19,778 

Articles  of  consumption 

751,287 

391,389 

1,045,926 

3G9,39H 

Seeds  and  plants  .... 

42,596 

26,178 

36,647 

21,437 

Fuel 

71,000 

115,099 

95,029 

116.757 

Fats  and  oils         .... 

215,279 

26,600 

238,063 

25,764 

Raw  and  manufactured  materials  :— 

Chemicals,  drugs,  «kc. 

242,845 

236,109 

267,451 

259,203 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

51,193 

117,409 

59,150 

102.703 

Metals  and  metal  wares    . 

317,150 

486,699 

285,562 

432,713 

Wooden  wares  .... 

170,696 

113,008,    217,520 

116,331 

Paper  goods       .... 

14.226 

94,631 1      13,841 

89.057 

Leather,  &c 

167,321 

230,922     183,985 

237,175 

Textiles     .        .        .        .        . 

1,025,425 

l,075,239|l,211,163  l,084,83Si 

Caoutchouc,  &c  . 

28,402 

23,0461      34,544 

26,667 

Machinery,  instruments,  kc. 

49,960 

136,189,      66.240 

156.694 

Hardware,  kc 

25,520 

85,369 

2^5,339 

85,081 

Literature,  art,  &c. 

26,291 

72,396 

24,779 

79,097 

Various 

— 

661 

— 

1,831] 

Toial 

3,435,877 

3,352,602J4.O87,O6O 

3.256,421 1 
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All  the  receipts  of  the  ZoUvcrein  are  paid  into  a  commo^ 
-exchequer,  and  distributed,  pro  rata  of  population,  among  thfi 
8tat€s  of  the  Empire.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs 
duties,  only  on  imports,  and  taxes  upon  spirits,  beer  (malt),  salt, 
sugar  manufactured  from  beetroot,  and  tobacco,  <tc.  Since  1879 
Germany  has  been  protectionist  in  her  commercial  policy.  The 
gross  produce  of  the  customs  in  1887-88  was  270,368,000  marks, 
or  7 '7  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  combined  imports  of  gold  and  stiver  (indluded  in  the 
above)  amount  to  145,158,000  marks,  and  exports  146,743,000 
marks  for  1888  ;  and  71,988,000  and  89,766,000  for  1889. 

Some  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  under  the  above 
heads  were,  in  thousands  of  i^arks  value,  as  follows  in  1889  : — 


1.000    I 

Harks 

2 

r  Hones   . 

78,616 

Swine    . 

38,769 

±. 

Wheat    . 

76.S89 

Rye       .       . 

113,444 

x 

rHope     ,       . 

23.022 

i     Sugar    .       . 

162,842 

P  •  Coal  and  coke 

110,410 

X     Aniline  dyes . 

88,361 

» 

S2,144 

- 

1,000 
Marks 

Barley      .       .       . 
Coffee  (raw)    .       . 
Petroteum 
Saw  hides 

91,4M 
199,282 
81,337 
89,486 

Paper       .       .       . 
Leather  goods . 
Cotton  cloth  (coarse) 
Mixed  silk  and  cot- 
ton  cloth 

53.368 
117,379  . 

53,971  j 

167,926    i 

1  Cotton  (raw). 
'  Wool      .       . 

Woollen  yam . 

Raw  silk . 


I  i.oco 

I  M:irk9 

'279.S»98 
279.744 
112  6i9 
12'J.231 


Woollen       fabric3 

(unprinted)  .  158,854  > 
Hosiery  .  .  .  '  108.518  ^ 
Haberdashery        .    181,930  j 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of 
the  five  years  1885  to  1889,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  : — 


—               1          1889                  1886                   1887 

1888                   1889 

1            ^ 

Exports  from  . 

Germany    .    23,069,163 
Imports      of  i 

British  pro-  ! 

duce   .        .    16.415,984 

£          1           £ 
21,422.342   24,563,636 

15,676,320   15,617,212 

£           I           £ 
26,724,347 ,  27.104,832 

15.731,788  i  18  343,243 

Including  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the  total  imports  from 
Great  Britain  in  1889  amounted  to  31,148,73U. 

The  commerce  of  the  ZoUverein  (all  but  a  fractional  area  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  included  October  1888)  was  divided 
as  follows  in  1888  and  1889  :— 
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1888 

1889 

1                        Countries 

i 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

I 

1 

1,000  marks 

'  1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1»000  marks 

German  Free  Ports        •        • 

555,280 !     808.230 

62,700 

106,038 

Great  Britain 

498,117 

481,156 

674,946 

652,338 

Austria-Hungary   .        . 

454,673 

320,731 

537,249 

340,762 

Bussia   .        «        .       «        . 

456.492 

1     199,626 

551,797 

196,899 

Switzerland   .... 

148.289 

1     163,923 

181,074 

177,402 

Belgium         .... 

1     271,926 

!     172.098 

337,203 

137.211 

Netherlands  .... 

250,391 

*    284,175 

286,180 

258,189 

France  and  Algeria 

,     216,638 

,     220,440 

285.435 

210.166 

Italy 

111,900 

1       84,727 

148,796 

103.377 

Norway  and  Sweden 

49,913 

1       69,267 

70.837 

106.834 

Penmark       «... 

22,854 

I       62.911 

42,716 

72,250 

Spain 

24,912 

25,761 

32,091 

44,615 

Balkan  Peninsula  (including 

Greece,    Montenegro,  and 

• 

Turkey  in  Asia) . 

10,652 

49,524 

28,999 

86.599 

Portugal         .       ,        .        . 

3,955 

8,172 

9,851 

18.991 

British  India 

33,428 

8,457 

95.275 

26,502 

j  Best  of  Asia  .... 

10,876 

30,703 

82,970 

67,803 

1  Africa  (except  Algeria) . 

15.891 

10,189 

39,576 

22,145 

North  and  Central  America  . 

158,268 

250,086 

340,471 

432,287 

Bouth  America  and  West  Indies 

119,322 

89,262 

294,977 

181,294 

Australia        .... 

20.493 

12.022 

35.067 

23,538 

Other  countries     . 

j 

1,707 

1,142 

8,851 

3.181 

1        Total         .... 

3,136,877 

3,352,602 

4,087,060 ! 

3,256.421 

The  following  tables  give  the  declared  value  of  the  principal  articles 
exported  to  and  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the  years  1885-89 : — 


Btaple  Exports  from  Germany 
to  Great  Britain 


Cereals  and  flour 

Sugar    . 

Animals,  live 

Bacon  and  hams 

Eggs  and  butter 

Timber . 

Zinc 

Woollen  manufactures 


1885 


£ 

^,061,870 
),836,602 
1.098,075 
1,347,887 
1,470,326 
1,001,797 
444,626 
439,439 


£ 

1,662,176 

5,183.163 

820,8061 

1,036,668 

1,370,144 

753,946 

892,822 

661,128 


1887 

£ 

1,646,666 

7,020,702 

768,306 

1,034.129 

1,772,223 

1,138,777 

410,708 

572,550 


£ 

3,244.469 

6,639,015 

839,454 

662,833 

2,073,632 

1,078,847 

564,010 

691,378 


1889 

£ 

2,446.758| 

8,773,22tt 

396,835 

186,552! 

1,484.620' 

1,387,824 

613,661 

574,472 
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>  Principal  urticles  of  British  Pro- 
<     duoe  imported  into  Germany 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1883 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£        , 

Cotton  manufactures  Sc 

\      yam  .... 

3.206,692 

3,097.929 

2,914,464 

2,477,229 

2,874,967^1 

1  WooUnmanufact.&jarn 

2,663,015  2,783,728 

2,801,806  2,757,267 

3,012,764' 

'  Iron,  wrought  and  un- 

wrought    . 

801,690 

645,144 

671,196 

871,245 

1,291,620 

Herrings       •        •        . 

1,152,160 

928,424 

716,562 

767,631 

822,2:-Ml 

;  Machinery    • 

1,408,4771,184,683 

1,284,766 

1,699,457 

1,731,774 

1  Coals,  cinders,  &a 

958,9461.009,660 

998,412 

1,070,582 

1,403,855 

Other  imports  of  British  produce  in  1889  are  alkali,  39,0262. ;  chemicals, 
328,4732. ;  hardwares,  160,0432. ;  leather,  342,0032. ;  linen  and  linen  goods, 
473,2332. ;  oils,  562,6852. ;  wool,  961,2762.  I 

Germany  imported  from  Great  Britain  foreign  and  colonial  cotton  value^ 
at  1,326,8672. ;  wool  at  4,143,3602.  in  1889.  Tea  imported  from  Great  Britain 
declined  from  1.082,9502.  in  1884  to  443,6782.  in  1889. 

The  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  the  chief  gates  of  commercial 
intercourse  of  Germany  with  the  United  Kingdom. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  was  the  distribution  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Germany 
on  January  .1, 1888, 1889,  and  1890 :— 


- 

Baltic  Forts 

1     North  Sea  Ports 

Total  Shipping 

Number     Tonnage 

Number     Tonnage 

Nnmber 

Tonnuge 

1888:— 
Sailing  vessels  . 
Steamers  . 

Totals 

1889:— 

Sailing  vessels  . 
Steamers  . 

Totals 

1890:— 

Sailing  vessels  . 
Steamers  • 

1,037  !  235,292 
333     117,240 

2.057 
384 

534,626 
353,124 

3.094 
717 

769,81^ 
470.364 

1,370    352,532 

2,441 

887,660 

3,811 

2,885 
750 

1,240.182 

021 
342 

1,263 

205,575 
120,102 

1,964 
408 

525.740 
382,477 

1 

731,316 
602,579: 

325,677 

2372 

908.217 

3,636 

1,233,891: 

890 
356 

191,814 
137,908 

1,889 
460 

610.996 
480,003 

2,779 
815 

702,810 
617,911 

Totals 

1,246 

329.722 

2,349 

990,999 

3,594 

l,320,724| 

Of  the  total  shipping  in  1888,  2.386  of  377,390  tons;  in  1889,  2.266  of 
354,213  tons;  and  in  1890  (Jan.  1),  2,216  oC  361,059  tons  belonged  to 
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Prnssian  porta.     The  total  number  of  sailors  in  the  merchant  nayy  in 
1890  was  37,857 ;  in  1878  it  was  40,832. 

The  size  of  the  various  ships  in  1890  was  as  follows  : — 


I    ^To'L^*^    !  100^00  Tons  500-1,000  TonJ    ^'^^'l^f^ 


Sailing  vessels  '.     1 ,56 1 
Steamers        .1         165 


788 
211 


2.^6 
196 


180 
194 


2,000  Tons 
and  oTcr 


11 
49 


Of  the  sailing  vessels  297  were  totiUy  of  iron  or  steel ;  of  the  steamers 
all  but  6  were  of  iron  or  steel,  and  769  were  propelled  by  screws. 
The  following  table  shows  the  shipping  at  all  German  ports : — 


- 

With  Cargoes 

Id  BaliaJt 

T 

Number 

ital 

Number 

52.344 

47,303 

52.121 
46.618 

Tonnage 

10.072.566 
8.240.626 

10,713.470 
8,723,212 

11.822,040 
8,843,750 

Xumbcr 

10,r38 
15,024 

10.361 
15.987 

Tonruipe    | 

922.114 
2,835.747  j 

1.227.510' 
3,299.407 

1.083,405 
4,119,762; 

Tonnage 

10,994.680 
11,076,2731 

1887  :— 
Entered . 
Cleared  . 

1888:— 
Entered . 
Cleared  . 

1889:- 
Entered . 
Cleared  . 

62,382 
62,327 

62.432 
62.605 

67,457 
67,391 

ll,940.98Ci! 
12,022.6lSi 

57.161 
48.740 

10.296 
18.651 

12,906,445 

12,963.502 

The*  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  of  the  German  Empire 
entered  and  cleared  as  compared  with  national  shipping  were  as  follows 
in  1889:— 


Euteaed 

Foreign  Ships 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Illlll 

5,356 
4,966 
2.954 
U20 
1,177 
639 

3,657,590 
607  842 
579,952 
194.017 
339,271 
161,138 

297 
1,490 
285 
181 
125 
31 

210.953 
12U.4i8 
57,623 
18.057 
33.392 
8,372 

Total,  includ- 
ing other 
foreign 

German  ahips 

16.603 
38,223 

5,790.882 
6,747.460 

2.431 
7,5G1 

473.517 
576,982 

Cleared 


With  tUrjoed 


la  Bal'jist 


No. 


3,193 
3,S72 
1,593 
1,073 
838 
244 


11,054 
35,331 


Tonnage  1    No. 


Tonnage 


1,019.238  . 
563,375 
3a5.760  j 
177.89(1  ' 
285.296 
71,011  I 


2,395 

2.568  ' 

1,640 

300 

482  I 

448 


1,925.434 
165.234 
247,572 
30,493 
161.292 
103.451 


3.574,367  i    7,897     2.681,315 
4,942,167  1 10.452     1,399,005 


The  shipping  at  the  seven  principal  ports  of  Germany  was  as  follows  in 
^889;—  ^  T 
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With  Cargtvi 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Number 

Tonririffo 

Number     Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

HamburfT": — 

Entered     . 

7,985     4,565,650 

688  ■    278,861 

8,673- 

4,844,511 

Cleared 

6,682     3,582,337 

2,158  ,1,323,932 

8,840 

4,906,269 

Stettin  :— 

1 

Enteretl     . 

3,566  ■  1,175,982 

58  '     22,757 

3,624 

1,198,719 

Cleared      . 

2,917       870,699 

707      322,969 

3,624 

1,193,668 

Bremen  3:— 

Entered     . 

2,173 

1,280,089 

257  1     73,628 

2,430 

1,363,717 

Cleared      . 

1,844 

1,029,761 

620 

310,167 

2,464 

1,339,918 

Kiel:— 

Entered     . 

4,534  i     563.844 

90 

6,221 

4,624 

670,065 

Cleared      . 

2,066       274,768 

2.580 

295,899 

4,636 

670,667 

Lubeck*:— 

1 

Entered     . 

2,545  '     520,772 

92  1      14.572 

2,637 

635,344 

Cleared      . 

1,737       341,649 

908      196,643 

2,645 

638,092 

Nenfahrwasser 

(Danzig)  :- 

« 

» 

Entered     . 

1,422 

427,045 

554 

168,162 

1,976 

695,207 

Cleared      . 

1,777 

513,480 

182 

79,586 

1,969 

693,066 

KoniKsberg:— 

Entered     . 

1,342 

309,015 

321 

77,216 

1,663 

386,231 

Cleared      . 

1,693 

382.956 

63 

19.677 

1,756 

402,633 

'  luclufilag  Cuzh 

avcu. 

t 

Xncludin 

g  Bremerhaven  and  Yegesack. 

'  Including  Trayei 

The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  inland  navigation  (not 
included  in  the  above  tables)  on  January  1,  1888,  numbered  20,390,  of 
which  19,989  had  an  aggregate  burden  of  2,100,706  tons.- 

Xntemal  Commimioatioiif. 
I.  Railways. 

The  great  nnajority  of  the  German  railways  are  now  owned  by  the  Im- 
perial or  State  Governments.  Out  of  25,368  miles  of  railway  completed  and 
open  for  traffic,  only  3,545  miles  belonged  to  private  companies,  and  of 
these  291  miles  were  worked  by  Government.  Narrow-gauge  lines  mea- 
sured 509  miles  (Government  line  236  miles)  in  1888-89. 

The  mileage  and  financial  condition  of  German  railways  (including 
narrow-gauge  lines)  are  shown  as  follows,  for  the  five  years  endiijar  1889 ;— 


Years 

Total  Length, 

In  English 

miles 

Total  Capital, 
la  1,000  marks 

Ezpenditore 
(1,000  marks) 

Kecelpts 
(1,000  marks) 

Percentage, 
on  Capital 
of  Surplus 

1884-85 
1886-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

22,844 
23,337 
2H,92S 
24.711 
2.-|.H.-)8 

9,630,281 
9,742,606 
9,843,708 
9,9:^8.253 
10,116,246 

581,832 
574,795 
574,935 
587.973 
635,813 

1,016,136 
t»98,693 
1,026,361 
1,094.442 
1.172,188 

4-60 
4-42 
4-66 

1      617 
6-40 

The  total  lenjjth  in  August  1890  was  26,2ii;>  miles. 
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Certain  lines  not  open  to  public  tiaflSc,  which  in  1888-89  measured 
1,370  miles,  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  In  1888-9  197,880,000 
metric  tons  of  goods,  including  live  cattle,  were  carried  by  German  railways, 
and  paid  788,097,000  marks.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1888-5^ 
was  339,864,000,  yielding  299,988,000  marks.  In  these  numbers  narrow- 
gauge  linea  are  not  included. 


II,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  services  in  Bavaria  and  Wilrttemberg  are 
retained  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  Governments ;  but  all  other  piart^ 
of  the  Empire  are  united  to  form  an  imperial  postal  district  {ReirAspoH- 
gehiet).  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employes  and  offices  of 
the  post  and  telegraph  services  for  the  year  1889 : — 


- 

Employes 

No.  of  Post 
Offices 

No.ofBox«!^-^^*^ 

Beichspostgebiet     , 
Bavaria 
Wiirttemberg  . 

Total  in  Empire . 

107,823 
8,432 
4,374 

21,212 

1,604 

594 

69,005            14,439 
8,432              1,467 
4.374                 602 

120,629 

23,410 

80,941             16,408 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  post-offices  is  illustnted  by 
the  following  statistics  of  articles  transmitted  by  post,  and  the  \  alue  c^ 
post-office  orders,  in  marks,  for  the  year  1889 : — 


- 

Reichspostgebiet 

Bavaria 

Wiirttemberg 

Total 

Letters    . 
Post  Cards      . 
Printed  matter 
Samples  . 
Journals . 

Total,  includ- 
ing other 
dispatches  . 

Money  sent 
(marks) 

882,094,930 
294,157.130 
338,341,040 
21,386,660 
620,795,555 

98.823,730 

18,113,320 

22,959,970 

1,918,500 

101,742,800 

33,740,670: 
10,813,390 
13,829,670 
605,530 
38,435,083 

1,014.659,330 

323,083,840 

365^30,680 

23,880,490 

760,973.438 

2,327,283,052 
19,924,155,294 

260,730,226 
1,591,437,030 

107,140,172 
725,877,416 

2,695,153,450 
22,241,469.704 

The  financial  condition  of  the  united  postal  and  telegraphic  services  in 
1889-90  was  as  follows  :— 


Receipts   . 
Expenditure 

Surplus 


RelcliBpostgeblet 

Bavaria 

WUrttemberg 

EkDpire 

214,070,17a 
186,703,051 

17,978,177 
15,073,499 

9,479,271 
8,079,448 

241,627,621 
209,855,998 

27,367.122 

2,904,678 

1.399,823 

31.671,623 
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The  following  are  the  telegraph  statistics  for  the  year  1889 : — 


1 

Lines,  £ng. 
liahmilea 

Telegraph 

Wires,  Eng- 

Ush  miles 

Inland 
Telegrams  No. 

1 

Foreign        i 

Telegrams      ' 

Beichspostgebiet     . 
BaTaria    .        .        • 
Wiirttemberg  . 

Total  in  Empire   . 

50,012 
5,492 
1,912 

176,966 

23,474 

4,764 

15,794,611 

1,381,328 

807,311 

6,997,728 
354,426 
136,004 

57,416 

204,204 

17,983,250 

7,488,158 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  valae  (in  thousands  of  marks)  of  the 
money  coined  since  the  foundation  of  the  present  Empire  : — 


i    ^~ 

Gold 

BUTer 

Kickel 

Copper 

Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 

Total  (since 

1872)      • 

Withdrawn 

Surplus     * 

8,148-9 

35,740-4 

118,215-4 

144,288-7 

202,379-2 

2,428-9 
4,848-6 
3,005-6 
4,1560 
7440 

1,0010 
4,300-8 
3.115-5 

86-7 
231-8 
337-3 
2930 
452-6 

10,664-6 

40,820-8 

122,5593 

163.038-6 

206,691-3 

2,430,789-2 
2,231-2 

465^63-6 
13,027-6 

43,677-6 
1-2 

10,997-4 
0-1 

2,950,627-8 
16,260-1 

2,428,5580 

452,2360 

43,576-4 

10,997-3 

2,935,367-7 

The  amount  of  the  above  total  removed  from  circulation  through  ex- 
port, melting,  or  loss  cannot  be  estimated.  Certain  coins  previously  in  cir- 
culation are  still  legal  tender,  though  they  are  gradually  being  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  Their  total  value  is  estimated  (1 889)  at  664,994,200  marks, 
in  old  mark-pieces,  and  between  410,000,000  and  500,000,000  marks  (1881) 
in  *  Vereinsthaler,'  coined  in  Austria  before  the  end  of  1867. 

The  following  table  shows  the  financial  position  of  the  16  note-issuing 
banks  (18  in  1885-86)  (Natenhanken),  in  thousands  of  marks  at  the^nd  of 
each  year : — 


Year 

LlABIUTIBS 

ASSKTS 

Capital 

Reserve 
rand 

Notes  in 
Circula- 
tion 

ToUl 
Including 
other  Lia- 
bilities 

Coin  and 
BnUion 

Notes  Of 

State  and 

other 

Banks 

Bills 

Total      , 
Including 
other 
Assets 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

268,332 
268,332 
262,932 
282,932 
266,326 

40,409 
41,926 
41.646 
42,862 
43,930 

1,061,623 
1,216,498 
1,208,002 
1,288,325 
1,361,846 

1,723,987 
1,904,917 
1,935,095 
1,982,036 
2,105,913  ; 

700,976 
753,602 
849,220 
938,079 
816,137 

64,760 
62,462 
49.116 
47,043 
52,626 

736,046 
814,231 
834,067 
7664173 
878,344 

1,737,696 
1.914,268 
1,946,710 
1,989,861 
2,120,009 
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'  Reichskassenscheine/  small  paper  notes  for  5,  20.  and  50  marks,  were 
in  circulation  at  the  end  of  March  1889  to  the  value  of  126,532,400  mark*. 
Owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  tax  upon  bank-notes  issued  in  excess  of  a 
•certain  proportion  to  the  reserve-fund,  the  number  of  note-issuing  bankn  is 
only  16  (1889).  At  the  end  of  1889  the  notes  of  these  banks  in  circulation 
represented  a  value  of  1,350,066,300  marks. 


Koney,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  generally  in  use  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  their  British  equivalents,  are — 

Money. 

The  Marky  of  100  Pfennige,  approximate  value  » 1#. :  20  13  marks  «  £1 . 
The  Thaler  =  'd  marks. 

On  July  9,  1873,  a  law  for  the  uniformity  of  coinage  throughout  the 
Empire,  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  was  published  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Under  this  law  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  same  law  ordered 
the  adoption  of  the  mark  as  the  general  coin.  There  are  gold  5-mark, 
10-mark,  and  20-mark  pieces,  the  first  called  halbe-krone,  or  half-crown,  the 
jsecoud,  krone  or  crown,  and  the  third,  doppel-krone  or  double-crown. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  came  into  force  in  Ger- 
many on  January  1, 1872.  The  names  of  the  metrical  weights  and  measures 
and  the  British  equivalents  are : — 

=  15*43  grains  troy. 

«  2  205  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

.-2,200  lbs.  =  19-7  cwt. 

« 176  imperial  pint. 

=  3-28  feet  or  39*37  inches. 

s=  J  ,094  yards  ('621  mile),  or  nearly  5  fur- 
longs. 

„    Hehtar        .        .        .        .     ss  2*47  acres. 
,,     Quadrat,  or  Sq vara,  Kilometer  =  2^1  acres,  or  2 J  sq.  kil.  to  1  sq.  mile. 


The  Gram  . 
„    Kilogram    . 
„     Tonw,  1.000  Kg. 
.,,    Liter,  Man 
„     Meter,  Stab 
^,    Kilometer    . 


Diplomatic  Bepresentatiyea 
1.  Of  Germany  in  Gbeat  Bbitain. 

Ambassador. — Count  Paul  Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg,  accredited  Nov.  23. 

1885. 
Councillor  of  Embassy. — Count  P.  Mettemich. 
JSeoretary. —Tr'mcQ  Hans  Heiniich  von  Pless. 
Military  and  Naval  Attache. — Korvetten-Kapitan  Hasenclevcc 
director  of  C/wm'^ry.— VVilhelm  Adolph  Schmettau, 
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Germany  has  also  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  among  other 
places  in  the  British  Empire : — 


Aberdeen 

Plymouth 

Hong  Kong 

Belfast 

Southampton 

Halifax  (N.S.) 

Bradford 

Sunderland 

Kingstom  (Jamaica) 

Cardiff 

'    Accra 

Madras 

Dublin 

Adelaide 

Melbourne 

Dundee 

Auckland 

Montreal 

Glasgow 

Bombay 

Quebec 

Hull 

Brisbane 

Rangoon 

Leith 

Calcutta 

Singapore 

Liverpool 

Cape  Town 

Sydney 

Manchester 

Ceylon 

Wellington  (N.Z.) 

Newcastle 

D'Urban 

Peterhead 

Gibraltar 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Germany. 

Ambassador.— Sir  Edward  Baldwin  Malet,  G.C.B!,  G.C.M.G.,  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Pekin,  1871-73  ;  Athens,  1873-75 ;  Rome,  1875-78 ;  Con- 
stantinople, 1878-79 ;  Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Egypt,  1879-83;  ap- 
pointed Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  October  10„ 
1879;  Envoy  and  Minister  to  Belfifium,  August  29,  1883;  appointed  to 
Berlin,  September  20,  1884. 

Secretary. — Hon.  P.  Le  Poer  Trench, 

Jdilitary  Attaclie. — Col.  Frank  S.  Russell, 

Naval  Attache. — Captain  Sir  W.  Cecil  Henry  Domville,  Bart.,  R.N, 

Commercial  Aiaiche.— Sir  J.  A.  Crowe,  K.C.M  .Q.,  C.B. 

O/nsul' General. — Herr  G,  von  Bleichroder, 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
following  places : — 

Liibeck  Memel 

Leipsic  Stettin 

Rostock  Swinemiinde 

Weimar  Gliickstadt 

Konigsbcrg  Mannheim 
Breslau 
Danzig 


Diisseldorf 

Frankfort-on-Main 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Bremerhaven 

Cuxhaven 

Kiel 


Foreign  Dependencies. 

In  1884  Germany  began  to  extend  her  empire  beyond  the  bounds  o£ 
Earope.  Of  colonies  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  she  has  none ;  but 
she  has  declared  her  protection  over  various  areas  or  spheres  of  influence 
in  Africa  and  in  the  Western  Pacific,  within  which  a  few  factories  and 
trading  posts,  and  in  some  cases  some  plantations,  have  been  established, 
by  Germans  and  other  Europeans.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various 
foreign  regions  at  present  (December  1890)  under  the  protection  or  influ- 
ence  of  Germany,  the  estimates  given  being  necessarily  vague : — 
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Date  of 
Acquisition 

Method  of 

Estimated 
Area 

Estimated 
popQJiatios 

TogolMid        ^      .       . 
Cameroons 

German     South  -  Wo* 
Africa.       .       .       . 
German  East  Africa 

Total  African  PoaseMions  . 

JntheFaeUh:— 

Kal^jcr  Wilhelm'g  Land . 
Bismarok  Archipelago  . 
Solomon  Islands     . 
Marshall  Islands    .       . 

Total  Paciflc  Possessions    . 

1884 
1B84 

1884-90 
1886-80 

1884-90 

1885-86 
1885 
1886 
1886 

1884-86 

1884-90 

Imperial  Commissioner 
Imperial  Goyemor 

Imperial  Commissioner 

East  Africa   Company 

and  Commissioner 

)     Imperial    Commis-  f 
r         sioners       .       .1 

Imperial  Commissioner 

S00.009 
%WifiO0 

290,000; 

l,7«yM0J 

833.000 

5,110,000  1 

72,000 

19,000 

9,000 

150 

110,000 
190,000 

ao,ooo 

10,000  . 

100,150 

1 

390,000  1 

1 

933,150 

5,600.000 

These  possessions  are  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  The  Colonial  Badget 
for  the  three  West  African  dependencies  alone  for  1890-91  showed  an 
expenditure  of  564,500  marks,  and  an  income  of  295,700  marks. 

TOOOLAHD. 

Togoland,  with  Little  Popo  and  Porto  Seguro,  situated  on  the  Slave 
Coast,  in  Upper  Guinea,  has  an  estimated  area  of  16,000  square  miles,  and 
an  estimated  population  of '600,000.  It  extends  from  long.  0°-30'  E.  to  long, 
l'^  41'  E.,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  about  lat.  7°  20'  N.,  thoitgh  the 
boundary  towards  the  interior  is  by  no  means  definitely  fixed.  Declared  a 
German  protectorate  in  1884,  it  is  placed  under  an  imperial  commissioner, 
assisted  by  a  secretarj',  an  inspector  of  customs,  and  a  local  council  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  merchants.  Little  Popo  is  regarded  as  the  capital ; 
Lome  is  the  chief  port.,  and  Porto  Seguro  and  Bagida  are  also  on  the  coast. 
Togo,  the  principal  native  town,  which  has  given  name  to  the  region,  is 
situated  on  Lake  Togo,  and  is  said  to  have  3,000  inhabitants.  Maize,  yams, 
tapioca,  ginger,  and  bananas  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  by  the  natives, 
most  of  whom  are  Ewe  negroes ;  and  cocoa,  oil-palms,  caoutchouc,  and 
dye-woods  grow  in  the  forests ;  but  the  country  is  still  entirely  unexploited, 
and  the  only  commerce  is  the  barter  trade  for  palm-oil  and  ivory,  carried 
on  by  a  few  factories  on  the  coast.  On  August  1, 1887,  an  import  tax  was 
imposed  upon  European  goods.  An  armed  police  force  of  thirty  negroes 
has  been  organised.  In  1889  93  vessels  of  80,170  tons  entered  the  ports  of 
the  colony,  of  which  60  of  51,246  tons  were  German. 

CAVSBOOirS. 

The  Cameroon  region,  with  a  coast  line  of  120  miles  on  the  Bight  of 
Blafra,  between  the  Campo  Biver  and  the  Bio  del  Bey,  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  a  treaty-line  running  north-east  to  the  east  of  Tola  on  the 
Upper  Benue,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  running  inland  due  east  from 
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the  mouth  of  the  Gampo  River  to  about  the  meridian  of  long.  15^  ,E., 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  or  inland  limit  of  the  protectorate. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  130,000  square  miles ;  the  population  at  2,600»000. 
In  August  1890  there  were  106  whites,  of  whom  65  German,  23  English. 
It  become  a  German  protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  placed  under  an  imperial 
governor,  assisted  by  a  chancellor,  two  secretaries,  and  a  local  council  of 
three  representative  merchants.  The  country  is  fertile,  and  numerous 
valuable  African  v^^etable  productions  grow  in  profusion.  Plantations 
of  cacao  and  tobacco  have  been  formed  by  the  Deutsche  Plantagen* 
Oesellschaft  (1886),  and  numerous  factories  cany  on  an  active  trade  in 
ivory  and  pidm-oil.  On  January  1,  1888,  an  import  duty  was  imposed 
on  European  goods.  The  chief  town  is  Cameroons,  and  in  the  south 
Batanga.  Bimbia  and  Bakundu-town  are  other  important  trading  stations, 
and  Aqua-town  and  Bell-town  are  the  principal  native  settlements.  In 
1889,  38  German  vessels  of  47,634  tons  and  i4  British  vessels  oL  52,833 
tons  entered  the  ports  of  Cameroons. 

eSBMAH  SOTTTH-WEST  A7SICA. 

This  region  extends  alon^  the  coast  for  about  930  miles,  exclusive  of 
Walfisch  Bay,  which  is  Biitish.  The  Orange  Biver  forms  the  south 
boundary  to  long.  20°  E. ;  the  east  boundary  goes  north  along  the  20°  till 
it  meets  the  22nd  parallel  of  S.  lat. ;  it  then  turns  east  till  it  meets  long. 
21°  E.,  which  it  follows  north  to  the  18th  parallel ;  it  then  goes  east  to  the 
Chohe  River,  which  it  follows  to  the  Zambesi.  The  northern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  Cunene  River  as  far  as  the  Humb6  cataracts ;  then  east  to 
the  Cubango  and  the  Eatima  rapids  of  the  Zambesi.  The  total  area  is 
estimated  at  342,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  250,000.  The 
whole  southern  part  and  much  of  the  east  is  barren  and  desert.  The  coast 
lands  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  *  Deutsche  Kolonial  Gesellscbaft 
fur  8Mwest  Africa,'  which  has  given  the  special  names  of  Deutsch-^ama- 
land  to  the  southern  part  of  its  territories,  and  Deutsch-Damaraland  to 
the  northern.  The  two  chief  harbours  in  German  possession  are  Sandwich 
Harbour  and  Angra  Pequefia,  or  Luderitz  Bay.  Damaraland  is  well  adapted 
for  cattle-rearing.  Copper  has  been  found,  though  the  expense  of  working 
it  has  hitherto  rendered  the  discovery  almost  useless.  Rumours  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  attracted  numerous  immig^nts,  and  traces  of  other 
minerals  have  been  observed.  But  the  mineral*  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial development  of  this  region  lies  still  in  the  future.  An  imperial 
commissioner  exercises  a  nominal  authority  in  the  protectorate. 

GXBMAir  EAST  APBICA. 

The  German  sphere  of  influence  in  East  Africa,  with  an  estimated 
area  of  345,000  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  Of  1,760,000,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  treaty  line,  defined  in  1886  and  1890,  running 
north-west  from  the  Umbe  River,  by  the  north  of  Kilima-Njaro,  to  the 
east  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  to  the  W.  of  this  lake,  following 
the  parallel  of  1°  S.  lat.,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  State,  making  a 
loop,  however,  so  as  to  pass  S.  of  Mount  Mfumbiro.  On  the  West  it  is 
bounded  by  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  (defined  1890) 
joining  the  8.  enti  of  that  lake  with  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  and 
running  to  the  N.  of  the  Stevenson  Road,  anfl  by  the  Rovuma  River. 
The  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  coast  was  leased  by  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  to  the  Germans  for  fifty  years,  from  April  1888,  with  its  harbours 
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and  customfi,  but  the  Sultan*i!  rights  were  aoqnired  by  Germany  in  1890 
for  a  paymeot  of  4.(KX),000  marks.  Most  of  the  interior  of  this  vast 
region  is'  quit«  unezploited  except  by  Arab  dealers  in  slaves  and  ivoiy. 
The  German  East  Africa  Company,  founded  in  1886,  had  established  fifteen 
stations,  but  most  of  them  were  ruined  and  abandoned  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  natives  in  1889 ;  peace  being  restored  in  1890,  commercial  enterprise 
has  again  begun,  the  German  Government  granting  subsidies  for  railways 
and  steamers,  and  in  other  ways  supporting  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany. The  German  Empire  is  represented  in  this  region  by  an  Imperial 
Commissioner.  The  chief  seaports  are  Dar-es-Salaam,  Bagamoyo,  Saadani, 
Fangani,  Kiloa,  Lindi,  Mikindani,  and  Tanga.  The  total  value  of  the  trade 
of  German  East  Africa  (exports  and  imports)  in  the  year  August  18, 1888, 
to  August  17,  1889,  was  5,000,000  rupees,  of  which  2,847,100  rupees  stood 
for  exports.  The  most  important  exports  are  ivory,  1,197,251  rupees; 
copal  gum,  304,289  rupees;  caoutchouc,  306,805  rupees;  sesame  seed, 
250,679  rupees.  The  exports  from  Bagamoyo  amounted  to  856,394  rupees. 
For  the  half-year  August  1889  to  February'l890  the  total  trade  amounted 
to  4,000,000  marks,  over  one-half  exports. 

Earagwe,  one  of  the  lajrge  Central  African  States  formed  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  former  Empire  of  Kitwara,  lies  mainly  within  the  German 
Sphere  of  Influence  as  delimited  northwards  by  the  Anglo-German  Agree- 
ment of  July  1,  1890.  Near  the  capital  the  Arabs  have  founded  the 
trading  station  of  Kufro  (Baifuro),  where  they  take  ivory,  coffee,  and 
other  produce  in  exchange  for  salt,  textiles,  and  European  wares. 

Ur  THE  WESTBBH  PACIFIC. 

1.  Kaiser  Willielfrit  Land. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  the  northern  section  of  south-cast  New  Guinea, 
was  declared  a  German  protectorate  in  1884.  Including  Long  Islacd, 
Dampier  Island,  and  some  other  small  islands,  it  has  an  estimated  area  of 
72,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  110,000.  Its  development 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  German  New  Guinea  Company,  which  has  extended 
its  operations  also  to  other  German  pot^sessions  in  this  ocean.  The  chief 
executive  official  is  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  under  whom  arc  several 
magistrates.  Areca  and  sago  palms,  bamboos,  ebony,  and  other  woods  are 
among  the  mitural  riches  of  the  protcctonite.  Tobacco  has  hitheru>  been 
the  most  successful  cultivated  crop.  Hurses,  cattle,  aiul  ^(kits  flourish  on 
the  island,  which  seems  less  adapted  for  sheep.  Three  steamers  and  several 
sailing  ships  are  engaged  in  the  tnule  of  the  New  Guinea  Company.  The 
chief  harbours  are  Finschhafcn,  Konstantinhafen,  and  Hatzfeldhafen. 

2.  BUffiarck  Archipelago, 

In  November  1884  a  German  protectorate  was  declared  over  the  New 
Britain  Archipelago  and  several  adjacent  groups  of  islands,  which  were 
then  renamed  together  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  The  aggregate  area  is 
estimated  at  19,(KX)  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  190,000.  The  chief 
islands  of  this  archipelago  are  Neu  Pommem  (formerly  New  Britain), 
Neu  Mecklenburg  (New  Ireland),  Neu  Lauenburg  (Duke  of  York  Islands), 
and  Vischer,  Qerrit  Denys,  Admiralty,  Anchorite,  Commerson,  Hermit,  and 
other  islands.  The  New  Guinea  Company  has  a  trading  station  at  Mioko, 
in  New  Lauenburg.  The  chief  exports  are  copra  and  coco-nut  fibre. 
3.  Solomon  Islands. 

Germany  owns  the  more  northerly  part  of  this  group,  including  the 
islands  of  Bougainville,  Choiseul,  Isabel  or  Mahaga,  and  various  smaller 
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islands.  The  aggregate'area  under  the  German  liag  is  estimated  at  9,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at  80,000.  Sandal  wood  and  tortoise- 
shell  are  the  chief  commercial  products.  The  islands  are  placed  under 
the  officials  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. 

4.  Marthall  Islands. 

The  Marshall  Islands,  consisting  of  two  chains  or  rows  of  lagoon 
islands,  known  respectively  as  Ratack  (with  thirteen  islands)  and  Ralick 
<with  eleven  islands),  have  belonged  to  Germany  since  1886.  The  aggre- 
^rate  area  is  estimated  at  150  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  10,000. 
The  chief  island  and  seat  of  the  German  imperial  commissioner  is  Jaloit. 
Copra  is  the  chief  article  of  trade. 


STATES    OF    GEBMANY. 


ALSACE-LORBAIHE. 

(EsiCHSLAND  Elsass-Lothbingen.) 
Constitutioii. 

The  fundamental  laws  under  which  the  Beichsland,  or  Imperial  Land, 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  Is  governed  were  voted  by  the  German  Reichstag 
June  9,  1871,  June  20, 1872,  June  26,  1873,  May  2,  1877,  July  4,  1879,  and 
September  28,  1885.  By  the  law  of  June  9,  1871,  it  is  enacted,  *  The  pro- 
vinces of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  in  the  peace  preliminaries 
of  February  26, 1871,  under  limits  definitely  fixed  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  May  10,  1871,  shall  be  for  ever  united  with  the  German  Empire.'  The 
<3onstitution  of  the  German  Empire  was  introduced  in  Alsace-Lorraine  on 
Januaiy  1,  1874. 

The  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  under  a  Governor-General, 
bearing  the  title  of  '  Statthalter.' 

StikthaUer  of  Alsace-Lorraine. — Prince  Hohenlohe*8ohillinffsfitrst,  bom 
March  31,  1819 ;  Doctor  in  Law ;  Ambassador  from  the  German  Empire  to 
the  French  Republic,  1874-85.  Appointed  Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
July  22,  1885;  assumed  office  November  1885. 

According  to  the  constitutional  law  of  July  4,  1879,  the  Emperor 
appoints  the  Statthalter,  who  exercises  power  as  the  representative  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  having  his  residence  at  Strassburg.  A  Ministry  com- 
posed of  three  departments,  with  a  responsible  Secretary  of  State  at  its 
head,  acts  under  the  Statthalter,  who  also  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State, 
comprising  the  Statthalter  as  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  head 
of  the  Ministry,  the  chief  provincial  ofiiciaJs,  and  eight  to  twelve  other 
members  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  of  whom  three  are  presented  by  the 
Landesausschuss,  or  Provincial  Committee.  This  Committee,  which  attends 
to  local  legislation,  consists  of  58  members. 

Area  and  Popnlatloo, 

The  Reichsland  has  an  area  of  14,509  square  kilometers  or  5,668  English 
square  miles.  It  is  administratively  divided  into  three  Bezirke,  or  districts, 
<iilled  Ober-Elsass,  Unter-Elsass,and  Lothringen,  the  first  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  six,  and  tha  othar  two  exch  into  eijjfht  Kreise,  or  jeircles.  t  Th  i 
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foQowingr  table  shows  the  area,  population,  and  the  mhabitants  per  ri^ODe 
mile  of  each  of  the  districts  and  of  the  whole : — 


Districts 

Area,  Eni^lish 
square  miles 

1,370 
1,866 
2,431 

Fopulatios 

sq.mile 

1880 

1885 

Unter-Elsass     . 
Lothringen 

Total. 

461,942 
612,015 
492.713 

462,549 
612,077 
489,729 

337-6 
3280 
201-4 

5,668 

1.566,670 

1,564,855 

276-0 

The  annual  increase  of  population  from  1875  to  1880  amounted  to  045 
per  cent.,  while  from  1880  to  1885  there  was  a  yearly  decrease  of  0*03  per 
cent.  Of  the  population  in  1885, 771,269  were  males  and  793,086  (or  lO-i-* 
per  100  males)  were  females.  According  to  an  official  estimate  (1890), 
210,000  are  of  French  origin  (Sprachstamme),  and  1,350,000  of  German 
origin.  Foreigners  numbered  43,829  in  1885,  a  larger  number  in  proportion 
to  population  than  any  of  the  other  States  of  the  Empire.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  42,610  mei>.  In  1885  403  per  cent,  of  the  population  residetl  in 
towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards ;  59-7  per  cent,  in  rural  communes. 
Hie  three  largest  towns  are  St^assburg  (111,987  inhabitants  in  1885).  tbe 
coital  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  Miilhausen  (69,759  inhabitants),  in  Ober-Elsass; 
and  Metz  (51,072  inhabitants),  in  Lothringen.  Marriages,  1889,  10,393; 
births,  48,899 ;  deaths,  37,735 ;  surplus  of  births,  11,164.  Of  the  births.  1,631 
(3*3  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  4,005  (8*2  per  cent.)  were  illegitimate. 
The  emigration  vist  German  and  Dutch  ports  to  extra-European  countries 
was  as  follows  in  1882-89  :— 


1882 

18b3 

1884       1 

750      1 

1885 

1886 

602 

1887 

1888 
937 

1889       1 

696 

872 

788      1 

883 

934 

Beligion,  Instruciton,  Justice  and  Crime,  Poor-relief. 

At  the  census  of  December  1,  1885,  there  were  in  the  Reichslart*] 
1,210,297  Roman  Catholics,  312,941  Protestants,  3,799  members  of  other 
Christian  sects,  36,876  Jews ;  other  religions,  6,  and  436  unclassified.  (S.t 
also  Oerman  Empire^  pp.  52G-28.) 

In  1890  tho  Reichsland  contained  a  university  (at  Strassburg,  see  Grmir.}* 
^mjpirc'p.  528),  17  Gymna?ia,7  Progynmasia,  8  Realschulen,  1  high  srL(M  I. 
1  iktin  school,  1  Gcwerbeschulc,  9  normal  schools,  21  state  high  schi^.N 
for  girls,  and  peveral  other  higher  educational  institutions. 

Alsace- TiOrrai lie  has  an  Oberlandesgcricht  at  Colmar,  and  six  I*iu<^ 
gerichtc.  In  1888,  11,047  persons,  i.e.  100-3  per  10,000  inhabitants  abov. 
the  age  of  12  years,  were  convicted  of  crime.  In  1885,  39,047  person-?,  wit' 
34,442  de}  cndants  (in  all  4'7  per  cent,  of  the  population),  received  pubil- 
poor-relief. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  of  public  revenue  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1891,  amounted  to  45,475,486  marks,  and  the  estimates  of 
eicpenditure  to  44,369,646  marks.  There  was  also  an  extraordinary  revenue 
of  1,460,801  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of  2,666,741  marks.    More  than  half 
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of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  and  indirect  taxes,  while  one 
of  the  laiigest  branches  of  expenditure  is  for  public  instruction. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  a  debt  consisting  of  3  per  cent,  rentes  in  circulation 
to  the  amount  of  774,046  marks,  equi^ent,  if  capitalised,  to  a  debt  of 
25,801,500  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

On  June  5, 1882,  the  number  of  separate  ^rms  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectacei 

10-100  Heotantt 

AbovelOOHeotaKi! 

Total 

98.310 

122,488 

12,674 

394 

233,866 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  627,800,  of  whom  302,593  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  Alsace-Lorraine  yields  the  usual  cereals, 
and  it  is  also  a  great  wine-producing  country.  Of  the  1,698  communes, 
1,042  have  vineyards  (1883).  In  1888-89, 1,643  hectares  were  planted  with 
tobacco,  and  yielded  3,197  metric  tons  of  dried  tobacco. 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  most  important  in 
Germany;  woollens  are  produced  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  1889  minerals  to  the 
value  of  12,866,586  marks  (exceeded  only  in  Prussia  and  Saxony)  were 
raised  in  the  Reichsland. 

There  were  818  miles  of  railway  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1890,  of  which 
808  belonged  to  the  State. 

ANHALT. 

(Herzogthum  Anhalt.) 
Eeigning  Duke. 

Friedrieh,  bom  April  29,  1831,  the  son  of  Duke  Leopold  of  Anhalt 
and  of  Princess  Friederike  of  Prussia.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father.  May  22,  1871 ;  married  April  22,  1854,  to  Princess 
Antoinette  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  born  April  17, 1838.  Children  of  the  Dvke : — 
L  Prince  IHedrich^  bom  August  19,  1866;  married  July  2,  1889,  to 
Princess  Mary  of  Baden,  born  July  26,  1865.  IL  Princess  Eliidbeth,  born 
September  7,  1867  ;  married  April  17,  1877,  to  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  III.  Prince  Eduard,  bom  April  18,  1861.  IV. 
Prince  Aribertf  born  June  18,  1861.  V.  Princess  Alexandra,  born  April 
4,  1 868.  Grandchild  of  the  Dulte  : — Princess  Antoinette,  bom  March  3, 
1885,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Leoj)old,  the  Duke's  eldest  son,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

The  Dukes  of  Anhalt  trace  their  origin  to  Bernhard,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  died  in  1211.  The  family, 
in  the  course  of  time,  split  into  numerous  branches,  now  reduced  to  the 
present  line.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  1816, 
there  were  three  reigning  Dukes  of  Anhalt — namely,  of  Anhalt-Cothen, 
Anhalt- Bornburg,  and  Anhalt -Dessau.  The  first  of  these  lines  became 
extinct  in  1847,  and  the  second  on  August  19,  1863,  leaving  the  former 
house  of  Anhalt-Dessau  the  sole  heir  of  the  family  territory.  In  1806  the 
Princes  of  Anhalt  took  the  title  of  Dukes,  on  joining  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Duke  of  Anhalt  separated  his  property  from  that  of  the 
State  by  decree  of  June  28,  1869.  The  entailed  property  belonging  to  the 
ducal  family  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  Duke.  Part  of  it,  called  *  the  select 
entail/  yielding  about  600,000  marks,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  Duke  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Diet.  To  the  entailed  property  belong  vsry  large  pri  - 
Tate  estates  in  Prussia  and  Hungary,  embracing  an  area  of  2^  square  m\\et 
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ConstitatioiL 

The  Ducbj  has  a  Constitation,  proclaimed  September  17,  1859,  and 
modified  by  decrees  of  September  17,  1863,  and  February  13, 1872,  which 
pive  legislative  power  to  a  Diet  composed  of  36  members,  of  whom  two  are 
appointed  by  the  Duke,  eight  are  representatives  of  landowners  who  pay 
the  highest  taxes,  two  of  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  classes,  fourteen  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  ten  of  the  rural  districts.  The  executive  power  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke,  who  governs  through  a  Minister  of  State. 

Area  and  Popnlatioiu 

The  duchy  comprises  an  area  of  917  English  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  248,166  at  the  census  of  December  1, 1885.  In  1875  the  population 
was  213,665,  and  in  1880  it  was  232,592.  From  1875  to  1880  the  increase  was 
at  the  rate  of  1-78  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  from  1880  to  1885  at  the  rate 
of  1*34  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  population  in  1885, 1 22,676  were  males, 
and  125,490  (or  1023  per  100  males)  were  females.  Marriages,  1889, 2,171 ; 
births,  10,100 ;  deaths,  6,042 ;  surplus,  4,058.  Among  the  births  are  306 
(3*03  per  cent.)  still- bom,  and  859  (8*50  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

The  following  are  the  emigration  statistics  : — 


1888 

1881 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888       1        1889 

270 

187 

113 

82 

92 

101       j         67 

The  capital,  Dessau,  had  27,766  inhabitants  in  1885.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church,  there 
being  (1885)  5,492  Catholics  and  1,601  Jews. 

The  number  of  Heparate  farms  in  1882  was  as  follows : — 


Under  I  hectare 

1  -10  hectares 

10-100  hectarea 

Over  100  hectarea 

Tot.'xl 

19.489 

7,817 

2,320 

174 

29,800 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  76,937,  of  whom  32,932  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

There  were  153  miles  of  railway  in  June  1890. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1890-91  stated  the  income 
of  the  State  at  10,610,000  marks,  of  which  6,584,673  marks  are  derived 
from  State  property,  and  the  rest  chiefly  from  indirect  taxes.  The  amount 
of  the  direct  taxes  is  about  432,993  marks.  The  expenditure  of  the  State  is 
10,610,000  marks.  The  income  for  the  German  Empire  is  6,681 ,000  mark^, 
the  expenditure  the  same.  The  public  debt  amounted,  on  June  30, 18b9, 
to  2,203,806  marks,  largely  covered  by  productive  investments. 

Bntish  mnUter  PlenipoUntiafy.^QlT  Edward  Malet,G.C.B.,G.C.V.Q. 


BABEN. 

(GROSSnERZOGTHUM    BaDEK.) 

Beigning  Orand-duke. 

Tiiedrioh .  I.,  bom  September  9.  1826,  second  eon  of  Grand-dnic 
I^eopold  J.  and..of  Princess  Sophie  of  Sweden.  Ascended  the  throne  of 
Uaden  at  the  de  th  of  his  father,  April  24,  1852.     Married  September  20, 
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J856,to  Gnnd-dachessXttt^,  bom  December  3»  1838,  the  daughter  of  King 
Wilhelm  I.  of  Prussia,  Offtpring  :— I.  Fri^drieh  Wilkelm,  bom  July  9. 
1857;  married,  September  20,  1885,  to  Hilda,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Nassau.  II.  Victoria,  bom  August  7,  1862;  married,  September  20, 1881, 
to  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  of  Sweden. 

brothers  and  Sulert  qfthe  Grand^duke. 

I.  Princess  Alexandrine,  bom  December  6, 1820;  married.  May  3, 1842,  to 
Dake  Ernst  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  II.  Prince  Wilhelm,  born  December 
18»  1829;  married,  Febmary  11, 1863,  to  Princess  Maria  Romanovska,  born 
October  16, 1841,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Maximilian  of  Leuchtenberg. 
Oflfapring  of  the  union  are  two  children  : — 1.  Princess  Marie,  bom  July  26, 
1866;  married,  July  2.  1889,  to  Friedrich,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Anhalt. 
2.  Prince  Maximilian,  bom  July  10, 1867.  III.  Prince  JCarL  bom  March  9, 
1832 ;  married.  May  17,  1871,  to  Rosalie  von  Beust,  elevated  Countess  von 
Rhena,  bom  June' 10,  1845.  IV.  Princess  Afarie,  bom  Nov.  20.  1834; 
married,  Sept.  11,  1868,  to  Prince  Emst  of  Leiningen.  V.  Princess 
CeeiJia,  born  Sept.  20, 1839 ;  married,  Aug.  28, 1857,  to  Grand-duke  Michael 
of  Russia. 

The  Grand-dukes  of  Baden  are  descendants  of  the  Dukes  of  Zaehringen, 
who  flourished  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Till  the  end  of  the  old 
German  Empire,  Baden  was  a  small  Margraviate,  but  in  the  changes  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  its  territory  received 
various  additions,  and  its  mler  received  the  title  of  Elector  in  1803,  and  of 
Grand'duke  in  1806.  Baden  was  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and,  from  1815  to  1866,  of  the  German  Confederation.  In  1866  Baden 
sided  with  Austria,  but  soon  made  peace  with  Prussia.  The  predecessors 
of  the  present  Grand-duke  during  the  last  two  centuries  are  as  follows  : — 
Karl  Wilhelm  .  1679-1738  I  Karl  .  1811-1818  I  Leopold  I. .  1830-1862 
Friedrich  Karl    .  1738-1811  |  Ludwig  1818-1830  |  Leopold  II.  1852-1856 

The  Grand- duke  is  in  the  receipt  of  a  civil  list  of  1,944,840  marks, 
which  inc^ude^  the  allowances  made  to  the  princes  and  princesses. 

Constitation. 

The  Constitution  of  Baden  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  Grand-duke, 
and  the  legislative  authority  in  a  House  of  Parliament  composed  of  two 
Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
line  who  are  of  age  ;  the  heads  of  the  mediatised  families ;  eight  members 
elected  by  the  nobility  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Freiburg ;  the 
head  (PrSlat)  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  two  deputies  of  Universities ;  and 
eight  members  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
birth.  The  Second  Chamber  is  composed  of  63  representatives  of  the 
people,  22  of  whom  are  elected  by  towns,  and  41  by  rural  districts.  Every 
citizen  not  convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiving  parish  relief,  has  a  vote  in  the 
elections.  The  elections  are  indirect :  the  citizens  nominating  the  Wahl- 
manner,  or  deputy-electors,  and  the  latter  the  representatives.  The  members 
of  the  Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  number 
retiring  at  the  end  of  every  two  years.  The  Chambers  must  be  called 
together  at  least  once  every  two  years. 

The  executive  is  composed  of  four  departments — the  *  Staats  Minis- 
ten  um  '  (Ministry  of  State),  and  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Finance, 
and  of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Education.  The  ministers  are  individually 
and  collectively  responsible  for  their  actions. 

For  genenil  administniUve  purposes  the  Grand-duchy  Js  divided  int 
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62  *  Amtsbezirke,*  superintended  by  four  general  commissionera  (Landes- 
Kommissare).  For  purposes  of  local  govomment  it  contains  11  circles 
(Kreise),  and  1,682  communes  (Gemeinden). 

Area  and  PopnlatioiL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole,  and  of 
the  four  commissioners*  districts : — 


District 

Atoa: 

Square  miles 

Population 

Density  per 
aquare  mile  1885 

1880 

1885 

Konstanz  . 
Freiburg   . 
Karlsruhe . 
Mannheim 

Total  . 

1,628 
1,862 
1,005 
1,406 

282,332 
464,221 
406,973 
426,728 

281,036 
460,384 
421,784 
438,061 

172-6        1 
2431 
419-6 
311-5 

6,891 

1,670,254 

1,601,265 

2721 

Adding  the  Baden  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  total  area  is  5,962 
square  miles. 

In  four  years  from  1871  to  1875  the  population  increased  from  1,461,562  to 
1.507,179,  or  at  the  rate  of  077  per  cent,  per  annum ;  in  the  five  years  from 
1876-180  it  was  0*84  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  between  1880  and  1886  at  the 
rate  of  0*39  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  population  in  1887, 39*7  per  cent, 
lived  in  communes  with  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards ;  60*3  in  smaller  com- 
munes. Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  782,039  were  males  and  819,216 
females^i.e.  104*8  females  per  100  males. 

There  were  nine  towns  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  at  the  census 
of  1885:— 

Mannheim  .  61,273  Pforzheim  .  27.201  Baden  .  .  12.779 
Karlsruhe  .  61,171  Heidelberg  .  26,928  Rastatt  .  .  11,743 
Freiburg  .        .  41,340     Konstanz       .  14,601     Bruchsal         .  11.662 

The  number  of  marriages  in  Baden  in  1889  was  11,788,  births  64,484, 
deaths  39,656,  excess  of  births  over  deaths  14,928.  Included  in  the  births 
were  1,494,  or  2*74  per  cent.,  still-born,  and  4,547,  or  8*35  per  cent.,  illegiti- 
mate children. 

Emigration  from  Baden  to  extra-European  countries  is  estimated  as 
follows : — 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889            J 

7,500 

6,000            4,600 

5,400 

6,000 

6,000        j 

Religion  and  Education. 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Catholic,  one-third  Protestant.  At  the 
census  of  1885  there  were  1,004,276  Catholics,  666,236  Protestants,  4,626 
of  other  Christian  sects,  27,104  Jews,  114  unclassified. 

The  Grand-duke  is  Protestant,  and  head  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which 
is  governed  by  a  synod  (with  57  members),  and  whose  affairs  are  administ«ed 
by  a  board  (Oberkirchenrath).    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  Arch- 
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liishop  (at  Freiburg).  The  Protestant  Charcb  has  365  parishes,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  772  ;  the  f  onuer  are  divided  among  24  deaneries,  the  latter 
among  35.  The  State  maintains  the  Archbishop  and  his  chapter  (89,858 
marks),  and  contributes  400,000  marks  to  the  income  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
500,000  to  those  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  There  are  a  certain  number 
of  *  Old  Catholic '  parishes,  to  which  the  State  contributes  24.000  marks. 
The  Jews  have  11  rabbinates,  and  receive  for  their  worship  16,800  marks 
from  the  State. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory.  Every  commune  has  an  elemen* 
tary  school,  supported  by  the  oommune  and  administered  by  local  authori* 
ties  under  the  inspection  of  the  Government.  The  following  table  shows 
the  public  schools  in  Baden  for  1888-89 :— 


Universities        .... 
Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia 
Bealgymnasia  and  Realschulen . 
Other  middle  schools  (hohere  Burger 

schulen)         .... 
Elementary  schools    .        .        • 
Technical  academy    . 
Technical,   agricultural,   and    other 

special  schools        .... 


Komber 


Teacher.      Nugent.* 


2 

16 
9 

30 
1,624 

1 

131 


180 
314 
185 

328 

3,416 

62 

441 


2,288 
6,088 
3,599 

4,826 

276,905 
414 

10.603 


Besides  28  private  middle  schools,  with  243  teachers  and  3,093  pupils,  and 
S  private  common  schools,  with  15  teachers  and  595  pupils. 

Finance. 

The  Budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  estimate  of  th« 
revenue  for  the  year  1890  amounts  to  50,145,456  marks,  besides  the  share 
in  an  extraordinary  revenue  of  1,803,308  marks  (for  1890  and  1891) ;  while 
the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  49,150,612,  with  the  addition  of  the  nhate 
in  9,118,000  marks  (for  1890  and  1891).  The  sources  of  revenue  and 
branches  of  expenditure  were  estimated  for  1891  as  follows  :-^ 


Revenue  Marks 

Direct  taxes  .  .  .  12,251,000 
Indirect  taxes  .  .  8,790,000 
Domains    (Crown   land) 

and  saltworks      .        .    7,894,000 
^Justice  and  Police  .        .    3,970,000 
Railways  (net)        .        *  14,906,000 
Ministry  of  Justice         ,    1,669,000 
„  „  Interior        .    2.996,000 

„  „  Finance        ,    3,286,000 

£hare  in  Customs  of  the 

German  Empire  .        ^  10,192,000 


Total  revenue  . 


65,952,000 


General    debt 
Railway  debt 


£xi)enditttro 

interest 

and 
amorti- 
sation 
Civil  list  and  appanages 
Ministry  of  State    . 

„       „  Justice,  Wor- 
ship, and  Education    . 
Ministry  of  Interior 
„       „  Finance 
Charges  of  collection  of 

revenue       • 
Pensions 
Contribution  to  German 

Empire 
Various  .... 


Marki 


17,655,000 

1,898,000 
283,000 

11,052,000 

12,551,000 

3,672,000 

8,577,000 
2,666.000 

9,673,000 

!»3.noo 
Total  expenditure    .  tb,12U,uOO 
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The  cost  of  the  construction  of  railways  was  valued  for  the  year  1S9^ 
at  8,000,000  marks,  to  be  furnished  by  loan. 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  land-tax,  house-tax,  trade- tax,  rent-tjtx,  at'? 
iocome-tax;  the  indirect  taxes  are  chiefly  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  me&u 
registry,  duties  on  succession. 

The  public  debt  consists  of  the  p^eneral  debt  and  the  railway  debt.  The 
former  has  been  paid  up  to  a  triOinp:  amount.  The  railway  debt  at  the 
beginning  of  1890  amounted  to  330,647,901  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

About  66  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  under  cultivation,  36  per  cent,  forcj-t?. 
8  per  cent,  uncultivated  (houses,  roads,  water,  &c.).  Arable  land  occup3e> 
666,400  hectares,  vineyards  21,400,  meadows  199,000,  pastures  32,000,  aixl 
forests  543,400  hectares  (of  which  96,000  belong  to  the  State,  250,700  to  tht^ 
communities,  18,700  to  other  bodies,  and  180,300  to  private  individuali^X 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each 
cultivated  hy  one  household,  was  as  follows  :— 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and  10 
Hectares 

Between  10  and 
100  H*ectare8 

Above  100 
•    Hectares 

Totel 

80,153 

139,179 

12,872 

83 

232,287 

These  farms  supported  752,489  persons,  of  whom  328,091  were  actuallr 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  chief  crops,  with  the  number  of  hectares 
under  each,  in  1889-90  were :— 


Crops 

Hectares                          Crops 

HectSTK 

Wheat     . 
Rve. 
Pulse       . 

41,220       ;  Barley      . 
46,240        1  Oats 
67,530       1  Potatoes  . 

68,670 
64,900 
86,070 

In  the  same  year  199,470  hectares  were  under  hay  crops,  and  6,410hectare< 
under  tobacco;  turnips,  hemp,  hops,  and  chicory  are  also  grown.  Hie 
mineral  produce  consists  almost  solely  of  salt  and  building- stone. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  silk  ribbops,  f^lt  and  straw  hats, 
brushes,  leather,  paper  and  cardboard,  clocks,  musical  instruments^ 
machinery,  chemicals,  and  cigars. 

Communications.  [ 

Mannheim  is  situated  at  the  head  of  regular  navigation  on  the  Rhine, 
and  has  a  large  river  port ;  1889,  arrival  1,874,360  tons,  departure  432,220 
tons.  At  the  end  of  1889  the  total  length  of  railways  was  877  miles,  of 
which  820  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipt*  of  the  State  railways 
in  the  year  1890  were  estimated  at  62,338,690  marks,  and  the  disbuTsem€nt5 
at  37,433,450,  leaving  a  surplus  of  14,905,140  n»rks.«  This  surplus  serves 
specially  to  cover  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  railway  debt.  The 
total  amount  invested  in  railways  up  to  the  end  of  1889  was  435,828,715 
marks. 

BrUi^h  ChnrffS  tPAJfaires.—'Bon.  W.  Ifassau  Jocelyn,  C,T». 
Con sttZ'Oeneral— Charles  Oppenheimer  (Frankfort-on-Main). 
Vice-ConsvL-^BeTi  Ladenburg  (Mannheim). 
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BAVAHA. 

(EONIGREICH   BaTERN.) 

Seigning  King. 
Otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold,  bom  April  27,  1848;  succeeded  his  bTother, 
Lndwig  II.,  on  Jane  13, 1886. 

Begcnt. 

Frince  Luitpold,    (See  below.) 

Unele  and  Cotmnt  of  the  King, 

Prince  Luitpoldt  bom  March  12, 1821 ;  appointed  Regent  Jane  10, 1886 ; 
noarried  April  15,  1844,  to  Archduchess  Augusta  of  Austria,  Princess  of 
Tuscany,  who  died  April  26, 1864.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  four  chil- 
dren:— 

I.  Prince  Zudwiff,  bom  Jan.  7, 1845;  married  Feb.  20,  1868,  to  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Theresa  of  Austria- Este,  of  the  branch  of  Modena,  bom 
July  2,  1849,  of  which  marriage  there  are  issue  ten  children:— 1.  Frince 
Rupprecht,  bom  May  18, 1869.  2.  Princess  Adelgunda,  bom  October  17» 
1870.  3.  Princess  Marie,  bom  July  6,  1872.  4.  Prince  Karl,  bom  April  I, 
1874.  5.  Prince  Franz,  bom  October  10, 1875.  6.  Princess  Matilda,  born 
Aug.  17, 1877.  7.  Prince  Wolfgang,  born  July  2, 1879.  8.  Princess  Hilde- 
gard,  bom  March  5, 1881.  9.  Princess  Wiltrud,  bora  Kov.  10, 1884.  10. 
'  Princess  Helmtrode,  bom  March  22, 1886. 

II-  Prince  Leopold,  bom  February  9, 1846,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
1st  Bavarian  Corps;  married  April  20,  1873,  to  Archduchess  Gisela  of 
Austria-Hungary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor- King  Franz  Joseph  I. 
Offspring  of  the  union  are : — 1.  Princess  Elizabeth,  bom  January  8, 1874. 
'  2.  Mncess  Augusta,  bom  April  28, 1876.  3.  Prince  George,  bom  April  2, 
1880.    4.  Prince  Konrad,  bom  November  22, 1883. 

III.  Thereta^  bom  November  12, 1860. 

rv.  Amulphj  bom  July  6,  1852,  Lieut.-General  Ist  Division  in  the 
infantry  of  the  Bavarian  army ;  married  April  12, 1882,  to  Princess  Theresa 
of  Liechtenstein.    Offspring,  Prince  Heinrich,  bom  June  24,  1884. 

The  late  Prince  Adalbert,  brother  of  Prince  Luitpold,  married  to  Princess 
Amelia,  Infanta  of  Spain,  left  the  following  issue : — 1,  Prince  Ludwig  Fer- 
dinand, bom  October  22, 1859;  married  April  2, 1883,  to  Maria  della  Paz, 
Infanta  of  Spain;  offspring,  Prince  Ferdinand,  bom  May  10, 1884;  Prince 
Adalbert,  bom  June  3, 1886.  2.  Prince  AJphons,  bom  January  24,  1862. 
3.  Princess  Isabella,  bom  August  31,  1863 ;  married  April  14,  1883,  to 
Prince  Tommaso  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa.  4.  Princess  Elvira,  born  Novem- 
ber 22,  1868.    5.  Princess  Clara,  bom  October  11,  1874. 

United  with  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria  is  the  branch  line  of  the 
Dukes  in  Bavaria,  formerly  Palatine  'princes  of  Zweibriicken-Birkenfeld. 
The  head  of  this  house  is  Prince  Karl  yheodor,  bom  August  9,  1839,  son  of 
the  late  Maaeimilian,  Duke  in  Bavariaj  and  married  (1)  February  11,  1865, 
to  Sophia,  Princess  of  Saxony ;  (2^  April  29,  1874,  to  Maria  Josepha, 
Princess  of  Braganza. 

The  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Bavaria  are  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Counts  of  Wittelsbach,  who'flounshed  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Duke  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Elector  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  Thirty  Tfears'  * War^  and  Elector  Maximilian 
Joseph  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1805. 

The  civil  list  of  the  King,  and  allowances  to  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  are  fixed  at  present  at  5,404,850  marks.        Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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Constitntioa  and  Ooyemmeiit. 

The  present  Constitntion  of  Bavaria  dates  from  May  26, 1818  ;  bnt  since 
that  time  various  modifications,  have  been  introduced.  The  Crown  is  here* 
ditary  in  the  male  line.  To  the  king  belongs  the  sole  executive  power; 
but  his  ministers  are  responsible  for  all  his  acts.  The  legislative  fonctdons 
are  exercised  jointly  by  the  king  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of 
an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House — Chamber  of  *  Beichs* 
rathe,'  or  councillors  of  the  realm — formed  in  1889  of  9  princes  of  the 
royal  family,  3  crown  dignitaries,  the  2  archbishops,  the  heads  of  18  old 
noble  families,  and  22  other  hereditary  '  Reichsratbe ' ;  to  which  are  added 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  president  of  the  Protestant  Oberconsis- 
torialrath,  and  15  life-members  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  number  of 
life-members  so  appointed  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  hereditaix 
councillors.  The  Lower  House,  or  Chamber  of  Representatives,  consists  of 
deputies,  chosen  indirectly,  the  people  returning  *  Wahlmiinner,*  or  electors, 
1  for  every  600  of  the  population,  who  nominate  the  deputies.  To  be  a 
<leputy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Bavarian  citizen  and  to  pay  direct  State 
taxes  and  to  be  past  thirty ;  to  be  on  the  electoral  lists,  it  is  required  to  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  have  paid  for  six  months  previously  direct 
taxation.  The  representation  of  the  country  is  calcidated  at  the  rate  of 
one  deputy  to  31,500  souls  of  the  whole  population.  The  Lower  House  is 
composed  of  159  representatives,  who,  with  the  exception  of  those  resident 
in  Munich,  receive  10  marks  per  diem. 

The  executive  is  carried  on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  a  •  Staatsrath,* 
or  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  six  members,  besides  the  Ministers  and 
one  prince  of  the  blood- royal ;  and  by  the  Ministry  of  State,  divided  into 
6ix  departments,  namely,  of  the  Royal  House  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
Justice,  of  the  Interior,  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  of  Finance, 
and  of  War. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  75,864  square  kilometres,  or  29,632  English 
•square  miles.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the 
whole,  and  of  each  of  the  eight  Jlegierungsbezirke  or  government  districts, 
into  which  it  is  divided  for  administmtive  purposes : — 


Begienmgsbczirke 


Area, 
miles 


PopnJlAtion 


1880 


1885 


Upper  Bavaria  (Oberbayem). 
Lower  Bavaria  (Niederbayem) 
Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz). 
Upper  Palatinate  (Oberpfalz) 
Upper  Franconia  (Oberfranken) 
Middle  Franconia  (Mittelfmnken). 
Lower  Franconia  (Unterfranken) 
Suabia  (Schwaben)       « 


Total, 


6,533 
4,202 
2,315 
3.774 
2.733 
2,959 
3,281 
3,835 


persqtuR 
mile 


951,977 
646,947 
677,281 
528,564 
576,357 
643,817 
626,305 
634,530 


1,006,761 
660,802 
696,375 
637,990 
676,703 
671,966 
619,436 
650,166 


.     29,632    5,284,7785,420,199    1827 


1541  I 
157-2  I 
30O-8  I 
142-6  , 
211-0  I 
2271 
188-8  ( 
1681  I 


To  this  area  has  to  be  added  257  square  miles  for  water. 
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In  1866  Bavaria  was  compelled  to  cede  neaxlj  300  square  miles  to 
Prussia.  The  increase  of  the  population  since  that  date  has  been  as 
follows : — 


year 

Population 

Density  per  sq.  mile 

AdhubI  iDoreaM 
percent. 

1876 
1880 
1886 

5,022,390 
6,284,778 
6,420,199 

169-4 
178-3 
182-7 

0-80 
1-01 
0-51 

The  urban  and  rural  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the  two  last 
census  periods : — 


Cennu 

No.  of 
Towns 

412 
343 

No.  of 

Itunl 

CoQunnnes 

Towns,  &a,  with  2,000 
inhabitants  and  over 

Commnnes,  dsc,  with  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants 

No.      Population 

Per  cent, 
of  pop. 

No. 

Population  tP^J^"*- 

i 

1880 
188» 

7,791 
7,7W 

224         1,462,410 
207        1,675,347 

S7-7 
29-1 

7,808 
7,820 

3.832,868 
3,844,862 

72-8 
70-9 

In  1885  the  urban  population  was 

thus  distributed 

:— 

- 

No. 

- 

No. 

Population  1886 1 

Large  towns  ^ 
Medium  „    . 

2 
9 

376,872 
322,291 

Small  towns  . 
Country  „ 

46 
160 

429,783 
446.401 

*  Bee  p.  629  for  official  signification  of  these  terms. 

In  1885  the  population  included  2,639,242  males  and  2,780,957  females ; 
i.e.  106*4  females  per  100  males.  With  respect  to  conjugal  condition  the 
following  was  the  distribution : — 


- 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried  .        • 
Married 
Widowed     . 
DiYorced  and  separated 

1,654,249 

889,886 

93,807 

1,300 

1,670,929 

893,616 

214,216 

2,286 

3,325,178 

1,783,502 

307,933 

3,586 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  627.  In  1885  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Bavaria  (exclusive  of 
other  Germans)  was  62,042. 

There  is  a  large  emigration  from  Bavaria.  The  emigration  vi&  German 
ports  and  Antwerp  was  as  follows  in  the  undemoted  years  : — 


1      1883 

1883 

1884           1886 

1888 

1887 

1688 

1889 

1  17,640 

17,986 

14,856      9,939 

8,068 

13,350 

12.249 

10,686 
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The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Kingdom  was  as  follows  at 
the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1885 : — 


TOWOB 

Dec.  1,1885     | 

Towns 

Deo.  1, 1885  j 

Munich  (  Mflnchen)     . 

261,981  >     j 

Bamberg . 

81,621 

Nuremberg  (Niirnberg) 

114,891       ' 

Kaiserslautem 

81,449 

Augsburg    . 

65,905       I 

Bayreuth . 

23,559 

Wurzburg    . 

55,010 

Hof. 

22,257 

Ratisbon  (Regensburg) 

36,093 

Ludwigshafen       on 

FOrth  . 

35,455 

Rhine  . 

21,042    ! 

•  334,710  ill  18&0. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  movement  of  the  population  in 
the  five  years  1885-89 :— 


Tear 

Marx  la  ges 

Total 
Births 

StUlborn 

Illegitimate  !  Total  Deaths 

1 

'  Barplns  of 
Births 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

36,496 
37,325 
37,436 
37,809 
39,515 

206,644 
206,710 
206,632 
206,352 
205,908 

6,954 
6,809 
6,926 
6,611 
6,707 

28,624         160,164 
28,807         160,962 
28,586         162,040 
28,538     :     162,204 
28,533     1     154,249 

46,480 
46,748 
44,592 
44,148 
61,659 

Seligion. 

Rather  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  population  of  Bavaria  are  Roman 
Catholics.  At  the  census  of  December  1880  there  were  3,748,032  Roman 
Catholics,  and  1,477,312  Protestants,  the  proportion  being  709  Roman  Catho> 
lies  to  279  Protestants  in  every  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  eight  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  was  as  follows  on  December  1,  1885: — 


Provinces 

Roman 
Catholics 

Protestauta 

Jews 

Upper  Bavaria 

949,844 

50,801 

6,090 

Lower  Bavaria 

655,629 

4,867 

183 

Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz)  . 

300,843 

381,156 

11,526 

Upper  Palatinate     . 

492,903 

43,450 

1,435 

Upper  Franconia     . 

243,647 

328,861 

4,024 

Middle  Franconia    . 

148,635 

510,379 

12,138 

Lower  Franconia     . 

494,679 

109,433 

14,939 

Suabia 

Total 

552,988 

92,167 

4,362 

3,839,168 

1,521,114 

63,697      ' 

Besides  the  above  there  are  included  in  other  Christian  sects  5,684  Men- 
nonites,  Irvingites,  Greek  Catholics,  and  Free  Christians,  and  536  without 
declaration. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  administration,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  3 
Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics,  those  of  Munich  and  Bamberg ;  6  bishop* 
rics ;  202  deaneries ;  and  2,964  ijarishes.  The  Protestant  Church  is  nnder 
a  General  Consistory — *  Ober-Consistorium  '—and  three^provincial  consis- 
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tones,  80  deaneries,  and  1,116  parishes.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  there 
is  one  clergyman  to  464  souls ;  among  the  Protestants,  one  to  1,013.  Of 
the  three  nniyersities  of  the  kingdom,  two,  at  Munich  and  Wursburg,  are 
Roman  Catholic,  and  one,  at  Erlangen,  Protestant. 

Instmotioii. 

(For  Universities,  see  under  Germany.)  Elementary  schools — *  Volks- 
schulen ' — exist  in  all  parishes,  and  school  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  six  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1888  there  were  5,060  Catholic 
schools,  1,893  Protestant,  134  mixed,  and  90  Jewish. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Bavaria  is  the  only  German  State  which  has  established  an  Oherstei 
Larulgerlcht,  or  appeal-court  intervening  between  the  Oberlandesgerichte 
and  the  Reichsgericht.  This  court,  which  has  its  seat  at  Munich,  has  a 
bench  of  18  ju^es.  Subject  to  its  jurisdiction  are  5  Oberlandesgerichte 
and  28  Landgerichte. 

In  1888  there  were  49,726  criminal  convictions  in  Bavaria,  i.e.  128-2  per 
10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve. 

In  1887 -the  number  of  poor  receiving  relief  ^as  173,103,  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  them  being  9,934,592  marks.  Of  the  total  number  75,748  were 
permanent  paupers. 

Finance. 

The  Bavarian  budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  gross 
public  revenue  of  Bavaria  for  the  financial  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1883,  was 
i;77,447,131  marks,  with  an  expenditure  of  £34,082,935.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  years  1884  and  1885  was  241,584,781 
marks,  and  for  each  of  the  years  1886  and  1887,  241,491,646  marks.  The 
sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows 
for  each  of  the  financial  years  1890  and  1891 : — 


Sources  of  Bevenue 

Marks 

Branches  of  Bxpenditare       {       Marks 

Direct  taxes    . 

27,960,000 

Public  debt     . 

49,741,342 

Indirect   . 

89,229,300 

Civil  list  and  appanages. 

5,404,850 

State  rail  ways,  post,] 

Council  of  State     . 

24,800 

telegraphs,  mines, 

127,084,240 

Diet        .... 

431,427 

&c.         .        .         j 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

1,131,461 

State  domains 

34,813,273 

„            Justice . 

13,259,433 

Miscellaneous       re- 

„           Interior 

21,521,348 

ceipts     . 

1,204,829 

„            Finance 

Worship  and 

3,767,591 

Education . 

22,832,106 

Pensions  and  allowances 

9,380.388 

Contribution  to  Imperial »  ,  «-  qoq  «of, ' 
expenditure        .        .\    37,239,620 1 

Charges  of  collection  of  > 
revenue      .        .        .) 

114,831,324 

' 

•280.291,642 

Various  expenses   . 

72.5,952 

Total  gross  revenue  , 

Total  expenditure 

280,291,642 
» — . 1— 
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The  dirdct  taates  ore  a,  tmd(stax,  honse-tax,  land-tax,  and  incom«>ta3t. 

The  debt  of  Bavaria  amounted  to  1,838,814,776  marks  in  April,  1890; 
967,460,400  marks  of  which  is  railway  debt.  The  greater  number  of  the  rail- 
ways in  Bavaria,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  801,600,000  marks,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State.  The  annual  receipts  from  the  railways  are  seldom 
sufficient  to  cover  the  charges  for  the  railway  debt. 


Army. 

The  Bavarian  army  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Imperial  army,  having, 
in  peace,  its  own  administration.  The  military  supplies,  though  voted  by 
the  Bavarian  Parliament,  must  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  amount  voted 
for  the  rest  of  Gtermany  by  the  Reichstag  (see  p.  537).  The  Bavarian  troops 
form  the  1st  and  2nd  Bavarian  army-corps,  not  numbered  consecutively  with 
the  other  Gkjrman  army-corps ;  and  there  are  certain  differences  in  the  matter 
of  uniform  permitted  to  the  Bavarian  troops.  The  administration  of  the 
fortresses  in  Bavaria  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Bavarian  Government 
during  peace. 

The  contribution  of  Bavaria  to  the  Imperial  Army  in  1889-90  was  as 
follows  in  officers  and  men : — 


Infantry.        ..        .       «  36,471 

Jager      ....  2,420 

Laiidwehr       •        .        •  591 

Cavahry  ....  7.341 

Artillery.        .        ,        .  6,948 


Pioneers.       ,.        .       -.  1,604 

Train      ....  982 

Special  formation ..        .  507 

Total    .  56,864 


Productioii  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Bavaria,  nearly  one-half  is  under  cultivation,  one- 
sixth  under  grass,  and  one-third  under  forests.  The  number  of  separate 
farms  in  1882  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  IlcctJ    1-10  Hect.   1 10-100  Hect.  1 100  Hect.  &  over  j       Total 


174,056  I  374,907  ,  131,964 


594 


681,521 


These  farms  supported  a  population  of  2,605,123,  of  whom  1,355,466 
were  actually  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  (in  hectares)  under  the 
chief  crops,  [and  the  yield  per  hectare  in  metric  tons,  in  1888,  ^ith  the 
annual  average  for  1878-87,  were  as  follows : — 


1888 

Avnraj?e  i 
Yiel«l 

Area,  In  hect. 

322,453 
543,615 
351,267 
450,648 

Yield 

1-19 
1-01 
1-.36 
1-34 

1878-S7 

1 

WTicat 
Rye 
Barloy 
Oats" 

1-32     , 
112     1 
129 
1    1-21     1 

.  Pulse 

j  Potatoes 
j  Hay,  &c. 
I  Hops 


18S8 


Area, in  hect.  i 


I  Avenwro 

Yiel-t 

Yield    j  l«'*-«7 


92,623 

300,094 

1,275,537 

26,815 


M5  1-27 

8-56  '  9-47 

3-93  j  4-79 

0-37  t  0-48 


In  1889  vines  occupied  22,331  hectares,  and  yielded  468,650  hectolitres 
of  wine ;  345,403  hectares  were  planted  with  tobacco,  yielding  7,886  tons 
of  dried  leaf. 
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The  total  ralne  of  the  leading  mining  prodncts  of  BaTsrla  in  1889  was 
6,548,577  marks. 

The  brewing  of  beer  is  a  highly  important  industry  in  BaTaria 
(see  German  Empi/re,  p.  643).  The  average  quantity  manufactured  is 
278,000,000  gallons,  of  which  27,000,000  are  exported.  In  1888-89  6,562 
distilleries  produced  131,000  hectolitres  of  alcohoL 

In  1890  Bavaria  had  3,318  miles  of  railway,  of  which  2,896  belonged 
to  the  State. 

British  Minister, — ^Victor  A.  W.  Dnumnond. 

Consul. — John  S.  Smith. 

(Freie  Stadt  Bremen.) 
Constitution.. 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Bremen  form  a  republic,  governed,  under  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  March  5,  1849,  and  revised  February  21,  1854,. 
November  17,  1875,  December  1,  1878,  and  May  27,  1879,  by  a  Senate  of 
sixteen  members,  forming  the  executive,  and  the  *  Biirgerschaf t '  (or  Con- 
vent of  Burgesses)  of  150  members,  invested  with  the  power  of  legislation. 
The  Convent  is  returned  by  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens,  divided  into 
classes.  The  citizens  who  have  studied  at  a  university  return  14  members ; 
the  merchants  42  members;  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  22  members, 
and  the  other  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  Free  City  the  rest.  The  Con- 
vent and  Senate  elect  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Senate,  ten  of  whom  at 
least  must  be  lawyers.  Two  burgomasters,  the  first  elected  for  four  years^ 
and  the  second  for  the  same  period,  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Senate,  through 
a  Ministry  divided  into  twelve  departments — namely,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Church  and  Education,  Justice,  Finance,  Police,  Medical  and  Sanitary 
Administration,  Military  Affairs,  Commerce  and  Shipping,  Ports  and  Rail- 
ways, Public  Works,  Industry,  and  Poor  Jjaws.  All  the  ministers  are 
senators. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  an  area  of  100  English  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion amounted  in  1875  to  112,220,  inclusive  of  a  Prussian  garrison;  in  1880 
it  was  156,723;  on  December  1,  1885,  it  was  165,628.  The  increase  of 
population  from  1871  to  1875  was  larger  than  in  any  other  State  of  Ger- 
many, reaching  the  high  rate  of  3-82  per  cent,  per  annum ;  but  it  sank 
afterwards,  for  in  the  five  years  from  1880  to  1885  the  increase  was  but 
1-23  per  annum.  Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  79,469  were  males, 
85,159  females — i.e.  108*4  females  per  100  males.  Foreigners  numbered 
2-008.  Marriages,  1889,  1,460;  births,  5,518-  106  (3-55  per  cent.)  still- 
bom,  342  (6-20  per  cent.)  illegitimate  ;  deaths,  3,603  ;  surplus,  1,915. 

Bremen,  with  Bremerhaven,  is  one  of  the  chief  outlets  of  German 
emigration.  The  following  table  shows  the  emigration  statistics  of  the 
years  1887-89:—  " 


Year 

From  Bremen 
itself 

other 
Germans 

Foreigners 

Total 

1887 
1888 
1889 

919 
968 
756 

54,371 
51,596 
47,866 

44,186 
42,346 
65,057 

99,476 

95,270 

102,923 
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The  foreign  emigrants  were  chiefly  natives  of  Aastria-Hangary,  RglsU, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Eeligioni  Justice,  and  Crime. 

On  Dec  1, 1885,  Bremen  contained  157,944  Protestants  (95-3  per  cent.), 
6«196  Roman  Catholics  (3*7  per  cent.)*  646  other  Christians,  840  Jews,  and 
S  *  unclassified.* 

Bremen  contains  two  Amtsgerichte  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  appeals 
lie  to  the  *  Hanseatische  Oberlandesgericht '  at  Hamburg.  In  1889,  2,939 
persons  were  convicted  of  crime— i.e.  56  per  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1885, 
3,959  persons,  with  7,282  dependents,  received  public  poor-relief. 

7maiL03. 

In  1889-90  the  revenue  was  17,621,841  marks,  and  expenditure  18,910,682 
marks,  including  6,183,334  of  extraordinary  expenses.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  1890-91  is  16,216,600  marks,  and  expenditure  29,580,700  marks. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  revenue  is  raised  from  direct  taxes,  one-half  of 
which  is  income-tax.  The  chief  branch  of  expenditure  is  for  interest  and 
reduction  of  the  public  debt.  The  latter  amounted,  in  1889,  to  68,625,200 
marks.  The  whole  of  the  debt,  which  bears  interest  at  3J,  4,  and  4^  per 
cent.,  was  incurred  for  constructing  railways,  harbours,  and  other  public 
works. 

Commerce  and  SUpping. 

Next  to  that  of  Hamburg,  the  port  of  Bremen  is  tue  largest  for  the 
international  trade  of  Germany.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of 
Bremen  is  carried  on  under  the  German,  and  about  28  per  cent,  under 
the  British  flag.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  in  18 89  was 
663,542,639  marks,  of  which  40,476,359  marks  were  from  Great  Britain; 
and  of  exports,  628,495,155  marks,  of  which  30,138,232  marks  went  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  State  of  Bremen  on 
Jan.  1, 1890,  was  342,  of  350,820  tons,  the  number  including  130  steamers 
of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  156,067  tons.  Of  the  steamers  sailing  under 
the  Bremen  and  German  flag,  63  (aggregate  tonnage  106,102),  mainly  built 
on  the  Clyde,  belong  to  the  navigation  company  called  the  *  North-Germaa 
Lloyd,'  which  maintains  communication  between  Bremen  and  various 
ports  in  North  and  South  America,  Eastern  Asia,  and  Australia ;  20  steamers 
belong  to  the  *  Hansa '  Company,  plying  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  15  to 
the  *  Neptun '  Company,  trading  with  European  ports. 

JiritUh  Consul- General.— Ron.  Charles  S.  Duadas  (Hamburg). 

Jiritish  Consul. — Herr  Rieke  (Brake). 

British  \1oe-Consul. — Herr  Schwann  (Bremerhaven.) 

BEIIV3WICE. 

(BRAUN3aHWKIG.) 

Eegent. 

Prinoa  Albreoht,  bom  May  8,  1837 ;  son  of  the  late  Prince  Albrechfc 
of  Prussia,  brother  of  the  first  German  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.,  and  liarianne, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  1.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Field-Marshal  in 
'he  German  army.    Married  April  19,  1873,  to  Princess  AlarUt^  Duchess  of 
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Saxonj,  daughter  of  Dnke  Ernst  of  Saze-Altenburg.  Unanimously  elected 
regent  of  the  Duchy  by  the  Diet,  October  21, 1885 ;  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  November  2,  1885.  The  children  of  the  regent  are :  1.  Prince 
JTriedrich  Seinrich,  bom  July  15,  1874 ;  2.  Prince  Joachim  Albrechi,  bom 
September  27, 1876 ;  3.  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm^  bom  July  12,  1880. 

The  last  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  Wilhelm  I.,  bom  April  25,  1806,  the 
second  son  of  Duke  Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Baden  ; 
ascended  the  throne  April  25, 1831,  and  died  October  18,  1884. 

The  heir  to  Brunswick  is  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  excluded  owing  to  his- 
refusal  to  give  up  claim  to  the  throne  of  Hanover.  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  nearer  agnate  heir,  also  not  accepted  owing  to  his  refusal  to  give  up 
his  English  appointments  and  residence. 

The  ducal  house  of  Branswick-Wolfenbiittel,  extinct  on  the  death  of 
"Wilhelm  I.,  was  long  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Its  ancestor,  Henry  the  Lion,  possessed,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  with  other  territories 
in  the  North  of  Germany ;  but  having  refused  to  aid  the  Emperor  Friedrich 
Barbarossa  in  his  wars  with  the  J'ope,  he  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet, 
deprived  of  the  whole  of  his  territories  with  the  sole  exception  of  his 
allodial  domains,  the  principalities  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg.  These 
possessions  were,  on  the  death  of  Ernest  the  Confessor,  divided  between 
the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  who  became  the  founders  of  the  lines  of  Brans- 
wick- Liineburg,  Elder  Line,  and  Brunswick-Liineburg,  Younger  Line,  the 
former  of  which  was  represented  in  the  ducal  house  of  Brunswick,  while 
the  latter  is  merged  in  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Bmnswick  regency  law  of  February  16, 1879,  enacts  that  in  case 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Brunswick  throne  be  absent  or  prevented  from 
assuming  the  government,  a  Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  the  Ministers 
of  State  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Landtag  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should 
carry  on  the  government ;  while  the  German  Emperor  should  assume  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  in  the  Duchy.  If  the  rightful  heir,  after  the 
space  of  a  year,  is  unable  to  claim  the  throne,  the  Brunswick  Landtag 
shall  elect  a  regent  from  the  non-reigning  members  of  German  reigning 
families. 

The  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German 
sovereigns,  having  been  in  possession  of  vast  private  estates,  including  the 
princif^ty  of  Oels,  in  Silesia,  now  belonging  to  the  Prassian  Crown,  and 
large  domains  in  the  district  of  Glatz,  in  Prussia,  bequeathed  to  the  King 
of  sSazony. 

Constitntion. 

The  Constitution  of  Brunswick  bears  date  October  12,  1832,  but  was 
modified  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  November  22,  1851,  and  March  20, 
1888.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  one  Chamber,  consisting,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  1851,  of  forty-six  members.  Of  these,  twenty-one  are 
elected  by  those  who  are  highest  taxed ;  three  by  the  Protestant  clergy  ; 
ten  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  twelve  by  those  of  rural  districts. 
The  Chamber  meets,  according  to  the  law  of  1888,  every  two  years,  and 
the  deputies  hold  their  mandate  for  four  years.  The  executive  is  repre- 
sented by  a  responsible  Staatsministerium,  or  Ministry  of  State,  consisting 
at  present  of  four  departments,  namely — of  State  and  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
Justice,  of  Finance,  and  of  the  Interior. 
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Area  and  Populatioiu 

The  Duchy  has  an  area  of  1,441  English  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  372,452  inhabitants  (186,175  males,  186,277  females),  according  to  the 
census  of  December  1,  1885.  The  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  1*29  percenL 
per  annum  in  the  five  years  1875-80,  and  1-32  in  1880-85.  Marriages,  1889, 
3,477 :  births.  14,444 ;  deaths.  9,454 :  surplus,  4,990.  Included  in  the  births 
are  503  (3-*o2  per  cent.)  stillborn,  and  1,600  (11 -35  per  cent.)  illegitimate 
children.  Emigrants  1883,592:  18K4.  449  ;  1885,279  :  1886,252;  1887,238; 
1888,  322 ;  1889, 268.  Nciirly  the  whole  of  the  inlmbitants  of  the  Duchy 
are  members  of  the  Lutlieran  Church,  there  being  only  12,642  Catholics  in 
1885. 

The  capital  of  the  Duchy,  the  town  of  Brunswick,  or  Braunschweig,  had 
85,174  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  Dec.  1, 1885. 

Finance. 

The  budget  is  voted  by  the  Chamber  for  the  period  of  two  years,  but 
each  year  separate.  For  the  year  from  Ajml  1,  1890.  to  April  1,  1891,  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  tlm  State  wore  made  to  balance  at  12,106,000 
marks.  Not  included  in  the  budjiet  estimates  is  the  civil  list  of 
the  Duke— 1,125,000  marks.  The  public  debt  of  the  Duchy,  without 
regard  to  a  premium-loan  re])aynble  in  rates  of  1,200.000  marks  yearly  till 
1924,  at  the  commenconuMit  of  1S90  w;is  26,129,671  marks,  four-tifths  of 
which  were  contracted  for  the  establishment  of  railways;  the  productive 
capital  of  the  State  was  at  the  same  time  42,490,000  marks,  besides  an 
annuity  of  2,625,000  marks  till  1934,  stipulated  at  the  sale  of  the  railways 
of  the  State. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Brunswick  numbered  on  June  5,  1882,  53,611  agricultural  enclosures 
each  under  one  household,  having  a  population  of  113,177,  of  whom  59.643 
were  actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms,  84,129  were  less  than 
1  hectare,  14,149  ranged  from  1  to  less  tlian  10  hectares  5,168  from  10  to 
less  than  100  hectares,  and  166  had  an  area  each  of  100  hectares  and 
upwards. 

The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (22,488  hectares  in  1888-89),  rye  (38,503), 
and  oats  (28,269). 

In  1889  minerals  were  raised  to  the  value  of  2,082,770  marks. 
There  were  266  miles  of  railway  in  1890. 

British  Minitter  Plenijwtervtmry. — Sir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.(J. 

Consul' General. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dnndas  (Hamburg). 

HAMBTJBO. 

(Fbeie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Hamburg.) 
Constitution, 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Hamburg  is  a  republic.  The  present  Con- 
stitution waa  published  on  September  28,  I860,  and  came  into  force  on 
January  1,  1861 ;  a  revision  was  published  on  October  13, 1879.  According 
to  the  terms  of  this  fundamental  law,  the  government— Staatsge wait— i:$ 
entrusted,  in  ooxunoc,  to  two  Chambers  of  Bcpresen^tives^  Xh&  Senate 
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and  the  Burgerscbaft,  or  House  of  Butgesses,  The  Senate,  which  exercises 
chiefly,  hut  not  entirely,  the  executive  power,  is  composed  of  eighteen 
members,  one  half  of  whose  number  must  have  studied  law  or  finance, 
while  seven  out  of  the  remaining  nine  must  belong  to  the  class  of  mer- 
chants. The  members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of 
Burgesses ;  but  a  senator  is  at  liberty  to  retire  at  the  end  of  six  years.  A 
first  and  second  burgomaster,  chosen  annually  in  secret  ballot,  preside  over 
the  meetings  of  the  Senate.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  office  longer  than 
two  years ;  and  no  member  of  the  Senate  is  allowed  to  hold  any  public 
office  whatever.  The  House  of  Burgesses  consists  of  160  members,  80  of 
whom  are  elected  in  secret  ballot  by  the  votes  of  all  tax-paying  citizens. 
Of  the  remaining  80  members,  40  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  the  owners 
of  house-property  in  the  city  valued  at  3,000  marks,  or  150^.,  over  and  above' 
the  amount  for  which  they  are  taxed;  while  the  other  40  members  are 
<leputed  by  various  guilds,  corporations,  and  courts  of  justice.  All  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  are  chosen  for  six  years,  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  three  years  new  elections  take  plaoe  for  one-half  the 
number.  The  House  of  Burgesses  is  represented,  in  permanence,  by  a 
Bur^er-Ausschuss,  or  Committee  of  the  House,  consisting  of  twenty 
deputies,  of  whom  no  more  than  five  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Committee  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  and  the  general  execution  of  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  including  the  laws  voted  by  the  House  of  Bui^esses.  In  all 
matters  of  legislation,  except  taxation,  the  Senate  has  a  veto  ;  and,  in  case 
i)f  a  constitutional  conflict,  recourse  is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitrators, 
cliosen  in  equal  parts  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Burgesses ;  also  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  Empire  (Reichsgericht)  at  Leipzig. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Port  was,  on  January  1,  1882,  restricted  to 
the  city  and  port-  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Lower  Elbe  in  the  ZoUverein,  and 
on  October  15,  1888,  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  the  actual  port  and  the 
warehouses  connected  with  it  (population  152  in  1885),  was  incorporated  in 
the  ZoUverein.  The  alterations  in  the  port  necessitated  by  this  step  have 
involved  an  expenditure  of  B  millions  sterling,  to  which  the  Imperial 
Oovernment  contributes  2  millions. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  a  territory  of  IfiO  English  square  miles,  with  a 
population,  according  to  the  (;ensus  of  December  1,  1875,  of  388,618 
inhabitants:  on  December  1.  1S8(>,  of  45ii,86'J ;  and  December  1,  1885,  of 
518,020.  lochided  in  tho  (census  returns  were  two  battalions  of  Prussian 
soldiers,  forming  the  garrison  of  Hamburg.  The  State  consists  of  three 
divisions,  the  population  of  each  of  which  was  as  follows  on  December  1, 
1 SS5  :— City  of  Hamburg,  with  suburb,  305,690  (estimate  for  1889, 315,993)  ; 
15  rural  districts  (Vororte),  165,737  (estimate  for  1889, 224,502)  ;  Cuxhaven, 
Ritzebuttel,  &c.,  47,193.  In  the  four  years  from  1867  to  1871  the  population 
of  the  State  increased  at  the  rate  of  2*51  per  cent,  per  annum ;  from  1871 
to  1875  at  the  rate  of  341, 1875-80  at  3-10,  and  in  1880-85  at  2-66  per  cent, 
yearly.  A  large  stream  of  emigration,  chiefly  to  America,  flows  through 
Hamburg.  Of  the  population  in  1885,  252,853  were  males  and  265,767 
females,  i.e.  105*1  females  per  100  males.  There  were  13,563  foreigners 
resident  in  Hamburg  in  1885  ;  of  these,  3,060  were  Austrians,  2,403  Swedish 
and  Norwegians,  1,825  Danes.  1,735  British,  2,674  other  Europeans,  1,531 
non-Europeans,  and  335  undassified.  (Tooalc 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  vii  Hamburg  for 
1885-89;— 


Year 

Prom 

Hamburg 

itself 

1,868 
1,450 
1.632 
1,821 
1,393 

Other 
Gemiiuu 

Foreigners 

Total 

Bound  for  the 
Uuitcd  States 

1 
For  otb'-T 
Bestiuati'iss 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

33,467 
24,264 
21,016 
23,835 
21,665 

34,068 
62,919 
48,359 
63,081 
61,285 

69,403 
88,633 
71,007 
88,737 
74.343 

63,966 
83.504 
66,545 
83,615 
68,481 

5,437         , 
5,129 
4,402 
5,122       . 

5,8G2      ' 

Marriages  (1889),  5,799;  births, 21,566  (666,  or  3-06  per  cent.,  stillborn; 
2,446,  or  11'34  per  cent.,  illegitimate);  deaths,  13,584;  8iirplns>  7,316. 

Sreligion,  Justicey  Crimea  and  Agriculture. 

On  December  1, 1885,  Hamburg  contained  477,936  Protestants  (92  per 
cent.),  15,399  Roman  Catholics  (3  per  cent.),  2,658  other  Christians*  IS,sas 
Jews  (3-25  per  cent.),  and  5,778  unclassified. 

The  State   contained    three  Amtsgerichte,  &   Landgericht,  and    t're  ! 
« Hanseatische  Oberlandesgericht,*  or  court  of  appeal  for  the  Hanse  ToTrt^ 
and  the  Principality  of  Liibeck.    In  1888, 6,166  persons,  i.e.  131*6  j>er  10,^"  <» 
inhabitants  above  twelve  years,  were  convicted  of  crime.    In  1885,  22,73S 
persons,  with  27,361  dependents,  received  public  poor-relief. 

The  number  of  separate  agricultural  holdings  in  the  *  Landgebiet '  of 
Hamburg  on  June  5, 1882,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hect. 

1-10  Hect 

10-100  Hect 

Above  100  Hect. 

Total 

4,856 

1,039 

632 

16 

6,543 

Those  farms  supported  a  population  of  20,530,' of  whom  8,736  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Fmance. 

In  the  budget  for  1890  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  51,528,300  marks, 
and  expenditure  52,855,800  marks.  The  largest  source  of  income  is  direct 
taxes,  amounting  to  more  than  one-third  the  whole  revenue,  and  next  to 
that  the  proceeds  of  domains,  quays,  railways,  &c.  The  largest  item  in  the 
expenditure  is  for  the  debt,  10,083,000  marks  in  1889;  for  education  the 
expenditure  is  6,583,800  marks.  The  direct  taxation  amounts  to  30  marks 
per  head  of  population. 

The  public  debt  of  Hamburg  on  January  1,  1890,  amounted  to 
236.767,784  marks.  The  debt  was  incurred  chiefly  for  the  construction  of 
public  works. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Hamburg  is  the  principal  seaport  in  Germany  (comp.  table  on  p.  55.1). 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  and  exports  by  sea  during  the  live 
years  1885-89:— 
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Tear 

Imports  by  Sea 

Exports  by  Sea                     1 

Weight  in  100 

Kilogrammes 

Tahie  in 
1,0U0  Marks 

Weight  in  100 
Kilogrammes 

Value  in 
1,000  Marks 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

31,636,447 
32,481,576 
34,524.670 
38,844,224 
46,016,434 

933,032 

936,822 

1,049,083 

1,114,906 

1,245,581 

17,663,072 
18,346,505 
19,480,557 
21,442,926 
23,957,299 

862,244 

876,319 

968,561 

1,021,581 

1,206,415 

The  import  and  export  of  the  precious  metals  ai*e  not  included  in  tiie  above 
^figures.  The  total  value  of  these  imports  in  1889  was  13,025,520  marks ;  of 
the  exports  10,804,570  marks.  The  marine  trade  of  Hamburg  was  thua 
distributed  in  millions  of  kilogrammes  among  the  chief  countries  in  1889  : 


Ooontry             |   Imports 

Exports    l|            Country           ^   Imports 

Exports 

Great  Britain   . 
France      . 
Holland    . 
Other    German 

Ports     . 
North  Europe  . 
Other  European 

Porte     . 

Total  of  Europe 

2,170-3 

1150 

63-3 

87-0 
236-2 

565-6 

865-4 
45-4 
70-7 

112-1 
196-3 

127-6 

United  States 
Brazil     . 
Other    Ameri- 
can Ports    . 

Total  for 
America  . 

Asia       . 
Africa    . 
Australia 

421-7 
76-1 

546-6 

363-7 
99-8 

290-6 

1,044-4 

7641 

220-9 
87-9 
11-0 

84-2 
65-8 
741 

3,237-4 

1,417-5 

The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Hamburg 
during  each  of  the  five  years  1886-89  was  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Entered                |                Cleared 

Total 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

6,790 
6,913 
7,308 
7,624 
8,079 

3,704,112 
3,791,992 
3,920,234 
4.356,511 
4,809,892 

6,798 
6,906 
7,338 
7,517 
8,079 

3.712,394 
3,786,845 
3,927,865 
4.347,723 
4,826,906 

13,588     7,416,506 
13,819     7,578,837 
14,646  ,  7,848.099 
16,041     8,702,234 
16,158     9,636,798 

The  following  is  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
with  cargoes  only : — 


Year 

Entered               1                Cleared 

Total 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

5,856 
5,920 
6,838 
6,617 
6,947 

3,443,646 
3.526,955 
3,697,304 
4,050,479 
4,469,698 

5,142 
5,320 
5,664 
5,735 
5,871 

2,895,489 
2,985,020 
3,093,147 
3,335,481 
3,496,303 

10,998 
11,240 
11,902 
12,262 
18,818 

6,339.134 
6,611,975 
6.790,451 
7,385,960 
7,966,001 
* 
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■    7%e  ntxmber  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  thai  entere  1  and  cleared  at 
Hamburg  were  as  follows  : — 


EntenMl 


Clesircil 


Tear 


With  Cargoes 


In  BaUast 


18S5I 

1886  , 

1887  i 

1888  I 
1889 


Blilps 

2,314 
2,264 
2,315 
2,r>33 
2,831 


Tons 


I  Shliw ' 


Tons 


1,538,528  194 
1,553,353  211 
1,020,675  194 
l,859,9fi()  252 
2,028,220 ,  238 


106,254 
107,830 
75,500 
128.534 
137,381 


With  Cargoes 


In  BaXLkSt 


Ships 

1.8S7 
l,S9l 
1,931 
2,170 
2,107 


Tons 


!  1,214,212 


1,243.990 


1,2<;3,7<< 
'■  1,429,063 
I  1.420,6971 


'  i^hipa 

633 
571 
5.S7 

0i)7 
956 


Tfiu 


444.1:.." 

4io,i:.: 

4il,7Ki» 
545.1»tH» 
74K:^titi 


The  total  number  of  sea-going  vessels,  above  17-65  registered  tons, 
which  belonged  to  the  port  of  Uambuig,  was  as  follows  on  December  31  d 
the  years  1886-89  :— 


Tear 


Sailing  Vessels 


Steamers 


No. 


1 


Tonnage    i      No. 


Tonnage 


1885 

290 

1886 

285 

1887 

279 

1888 

266 

1889 

262 

134,158 
136,428 
142,157 
147,099 
166,204 


189 
201 
210 
227 

.268 


188,533 
205.591 
215,081 
234,908 
293,535 


No. 

479 
4S6 
489 
493 
520 


Tonnage 

322,091 
342,019 
357/238 
382.007 
449,739 


Or.w 


9,443 
9.7>" 
11,:':V 


In  1890  there  were  23  miles  of  railway. 

BritUh  CoMvl- General. — Hon.  Chai'les  S.  Dundas. 

HESSE. 

(Grossherzogthum  Hessen.) 

Reigning  Orand-Dnke.— Ludwig  IV.,  bom  September  12,  1837 ;  the  5<  b 
of  Prince  Karl,  eldest  brother  of  Grand-duke  Ludwig  III.  and  of  IMikh-- 
Elizabeth  of  Prussia.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  ur..-.'. 
Grand-duke  Ludwig  III.,  June  13, 1877.  Married,  July  1, 1862,  to  Princt  - 
Alice,  second  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  Great  Britain  and  Irclai.u: 
widower,  December  14, 1878. 

Offsjtring.~l.  Victoria,  bom  April  6,  1863  ;  married  to  Prince  Lu<lv\i\r 
of  Battenberg,  April  30,  1884.  II.  Mizahcth,  born  November  1,  1.*^^^: 
married  to  the  Grand-duke  Sergius  Alexandrovitch  of  Russia,  June  15. 
1884.  III.  Irene^  born  July  11,  1866,  married  to  Prince  Heinrich  oi 
Prussia,  May  24, 1888.  IV.  ErnU  Ludwig,  bom  November  25, 1868.  V. 
AlveCt  bom  June  6, 1872. 

Brothers  of  the  Grand-duke. — I.  Prince  Heinri4!h,  bom  Nov.  28.  l'v<<«; 
married,  Feb.  28,  1878,  to  Caroline  Willich,  elevated  Freifrau  zu  Kidda; 
widower,  Jan.  6,  1879.    II.  Prince  mihelm,  bom  Nov.  16,  1845. 

Cou^sins  of  the  Graiid-duke. — The  chilclren  of  Prince  Alexander  («M 
December,  1888)  and  Princess  Julia  von  Battenberg,  born  November  U\ 
1825.  Oif spring  of  the  union  are  five  children :— 1.  Marie,  bom  Jnly  15, 
1852;  married  April  29,  1871,  to  Ck)imt  Gustaf  von  Erbach-Schonberp.  - 
Lndwig,  born  May  24, 1854,  commander  in  the  British  naw;  nmm«d  ^ 
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Princess  Yietoria  of  Hesse,  April  30,  1884 ;  offspriof^,  Alice,  horn  Febroanr 
25, 1886 ;  Louise,  bom  July  13,  1889.  3.  Alexander,  bo^i  April  T),  1857  ; 
elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  April  39, 1879;  abdicated,  September  7, 1886. 
4.  Heinrich,  bom  October  6,  1858;  married  July  23,  1886,  to  Princess 
Beatrice  of  Gieat  Britain;  offspring,  Alexander  Albert  Victor,  bom 
November  23, 1886 ;  Victoria,  bom  October  24, 1 887 ;  Leopold  Arthur  Louis, 
bom  May  21, 1889.    6.  Franz  Josef,  bom  September  24,  1861. 

The  former  Landgraves  of  Hesse  had  the  title  of  Grand-dnke  given 
them  by  Napoleon  I.,  in  1806,  together  with  a  considerable  increase  of 
territory..  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  this  grant  was  confirmed,  after  some 
negotiations.  The  reigning  family  are  not  possessed  fit  much  private 
property,  but  dependent  almost  entirely  irpon  the  g^nt  of  the  civil  list, 
amounting  to  1,244,488  marks, 'the  sum  including  allowances  to  the 
princes. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  bears  date  December  17,  1820 ;  but  was  modified  in 
1856, 1862,  and  1872.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  i^  two  chambers,  the 
first  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  the  heads  of  a  num- 
ber of  noble  houses,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  chief  Protestant 
superintendent,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  two  members  elected  by 
the  noble  landowners,  and  a  number  (twelve)  of  life-members,  nominated 
by  the  Grand-duke ;  while  the  second  consists  of  ten  deputies  of  the  eight 
IsLTger  towns,  and  forty  representatives  of  the  smaller  towns  and  nvral 
districts. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, namely,  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  ;Foreign  Affairs ;  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Justice ;  and  of  Finance. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  and  population  were  as  follows  on  December  1, 1875,  I8^0^ 
and  1885 :— 


8q.  Miles 

Popnlatlai 

Density 
persq. 

mile, 

1885 

1876 

1880 

1885 

trpper  Hesse  (Oberhesaen) 
Rhenish  Hesse  (Ilheinhcssen)  . 
;  Starkenborg 

1.285 

635 

1,180 

264,036 
260,01S 
370,170 

264,614 
277,182 
394,874 

868,044 
291,189 
402,878 

204 
644 

341 

Total  popolatlon       •      • 

S,000 

884,218 

936,340 

966,611 

319 

There  were  473,740  males  and  482,871  females  in  1886.  Increase  ftom 
1875  to  1880  at  the  rate  of  1-14  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  from  1880  to  1885  at 
the  rate  of  0-43.  There  were  7,271  marriages  in  Hesse  in  1888,31,476' 
births  and  23,802  deaths,  leaving  a  surplus  of  8,174  births.  Among  the 
births  axe  1,284,  or  4-08  per  cent.,  stillborn,  and  2,375,  or  7*75  per  cent., 
illegitimate  children.  Emigrants,  3,589  in  1888,  3,175  in  1884,  2,60Sia 
1885,  1,726  in  1886,  2,167  in  1887,  2,220  in  1888,  and  2,011  in  1889. 

The  largest  towns  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  Mayence  or  Mainz,  with 
66,321 ;  Darmstadt,  the  capital,  51,302  (including  ^^ssungen);  OlSenbach 
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31,713;    Worms,  21,903;    Giessen,  19,002  inhabitants  at  the  censas  of 
December  1,  1885, 

Beligion  and  Instrnction. 

Of  the  population  in  1885,643,939  were  Protestants;  278,440  Catholir^; 
7,957  other  Christian  sects ;  26,114  Jews;  and  161  unclassified,  or  of  'no 
religion.* 

Hesse  has  a  university  at  Giessen,  with  590  students  in  1889,  a  technical 
university  at  Darmstadt,  with  340  students  in  1889.  There  are  990  public 
elementary  schools  (1888),  and  889  advanced  elementary  schools,,  besides 
28  higher  schools, 

Finance, 

The  budget  is  granted  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  revenue  for  the 
financial  period  1888-91  was  estimated  at  21,884,026  marks  in  ordinary, 
3,130,100  marks  in  extraordinary,  per  annum ;  and  the  expenditure  at 
21,701,060  marks  in  ordinary,  980,890  marks  in  extraordinary,  per  annum. 
The  public  debt  amounted  to  35,695,308  marks  in  1889,  of  which  31,645.030 
marks  are  railway  debt ;  against  this  are  active  funds  of  the  State  amount- 
ing to  6,064,031  marks.  The  total  annual  charge  of  the  debt  in  thebml^ 
of  1888-91  is  1,210,028  marks  in  ordinary,  and  2,000  marks  in  extra- 
ordinary. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  agricultural  enclosures,  each  under  one  household,  was 
(1882)  128,526,  with  a  population  of  381,995,  of  whom  156,296  were  activelj 
engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms  54,029  were  less  than  1  hectare 
each ;  65,199  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  and  9,174  from  10 
to  less  than  100  hectares,  while  there  were  124  having  a  surface  of  100 
hectares  and  upwards.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (39,509  hectares  in 
1888-89),  rye  (63,501 ),  barley  (56,382),  oats  (44,662),  and  potatoes  (67,393). 
Minerals  to  the  value  of  1,289,125  marks  were  raised  in  1888. 

Hesse  has  566  miles  of  railway,  of  which  226  belong  to  the  State. 

British  Chargi  cF Affaires. — Hon.  W.  Nassau  Jocelyn,  C.B. 
Caniul- General, — ^Charles  Oppenheimer  (Frankfort). 

LIPPE. 

(FmiSTENTHUM   LiPPE.) 

Beigning  Prince. 

Woldexnar,  bom  April  18,  1824,  the  second  son  of  Prince  Leopold 
and  of  Princess  Emilie  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dec.  8,  187-6 ;  married,  Nov.  9,  1858, 
to  Princess  Sophie,  bom  August  7,  1834,  daughter  of  the  late  MargraTe 
Wilhelm  of  Baden.  The  only  living  brother  of  the  reigning  prince  is 
Prince  Alexander,  bom  January  16,  1831,  formerly  captain  in  the  Hano- 
verian army. 

The  house  of  Lippe  is  the  eldest  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Lippe,  from  which  proceeded  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  still  flourish- 
ing collateral  lineages  of  Schaiimburg-Lippe,  Lippe-Biesterfeld,  &c.  The 
Prince  has  not  a  civil  list.  For  the  expenses  of  the  court,  &c.,  are  allotted 
the  revenues  arising  from  the  Domanium  (farms,  forests,  &a),  which, 
according  to  the  covenant  of  June  24,  1868,  are  indivisible  and  inalien- 
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able  entail  estate  of  the  Prince's  house,  the  usafrnct  and  administration, 
of  which  belong  to  the  reigning  Prince. 

Constitution. 

A  charter  of  rights  was  granted  to  Lippe  by  decree  of  July  6, 1836, 
partly  replaced  by  the  electoral  law  of  June  3, 1876,  according  to  which 
the  Diet  is  composed  of  twenty-one  members,  who  are  elected  in  three 
<iivisions  determined  by  the  scale  of  the  rates.  The  discussions  are 
public.  To  the  Chamber  belongs  the  right  of  taking  part  in  legislation 
a.Tid  the  levying  of  taxes;  otherwise  its  functions  are  consultative.  A 
minister  presides  over  the  government. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  at  the  census  of  December  1, 1885,  numbered  123,212, 
living  on  an  area  of  476  English  square  miles.  At  the  census  of  1880, 
the  inhabitants  numbered  120,216,  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  0*5 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  population  60,776  were  males,  and  62,436 
<or  102-7  per  100  males)  females.  Marriages,  1889,  1,074 ;  births,  4,812 
<180  stillborn,  294  illegitimate)  ;  deaths,  2,536;  surplus,  2,276. 

The  emigration  statistics  are  as  follows : — 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

391 

368 

317 

176 

68 

122 

28 

The  capital,  Detmold,  has  8,913  inhabitants  (1885).  Except  3,865 
Catholics  and  1 ,024  Jews,  the  people  are  Protestants. 

Finance  and  Indnitry. 

The  budget  is  arranged  for  two  years.  For  1890  the  revenue  was 
^estimated  at  1,088,309  marks,  and  expenditure  1,033,299  marks.  For 
1S89  the  public  debt  was  estimated  at  810,3^)9  marks. 

In  1882  the  separate  farms  were  as  follows: — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

14,567 

7,210 

1,515 

29 

23,321 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  45,733,  of  whom  19,619  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.     Railways,  18  miles  in  1889. 

British  Coruvl- General.— Hon,  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

LXJBECK 

(Freie  uxd  Hanse-Stadt  LCbeck.) 
Constitntion. 

The  free  city  and  State  of  Lubeck  form  a  Republic,  governed  according 
to  a  Constitution  proclaiined  December  30,  1848,  revised  December  29, 
1851,  and  April  7,  1875.  The  main  features  of  this  charter  fere  two  repre- 
sentative bodies — first,  the  Senate,  exercising  the  executive,  and,  secondly, 
the  Bilrgerschaf  t,  or  House  of  Burgesses,  exercising,  together  with  the 
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Senate,  the  legislative  authority.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  fonrtea 
members,  elected  for  life,  and  presided  over  by  one  burgomaster,  who  hoWf 
office  for  two  years.  There  are  120  members  in  the  House  of  BurgesseN 
chosen  by  all  citizens  of  the  town.  A  committee  of  thirty  burgesses,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chairman  elected  for  one  year,  has  the  duty  of  represcni- 
ing  the  legislative  assembly  in  the  intervals  of  the  ordinary  sessions  and 
of  carrying  on  all  active  business.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  House  of  Burgesses  has  the  right  of  initiative  in  a!) 
measures  relative  to  the  public  expenditure,  foreign  treaties,  and  general 
legislation.  To  the  passing  of  every  new  law  the  sanction  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Burgesses  is  required. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  comprises  a  territory  of  116  Engli^h  square  miles,  of  whirb 
the  population  in  1880  was  6:j,r)71,  inchiding  a  garrison ;  on  December  U  \ 
1885,  the  population  was  (>7,658  (32,692  males,  and  34,960  females).  Thu 
city  proper  had  39,743,  and  the  rural  districts,  composed  of  scattered  por- 
tions of  territory  surrounded  by  Prussia,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenhuip. 
12,415  inhabitants  in  1875  ;  in  1880  the  city  had  increased  to  51.0r».">  and 
in  1885  to  55,399.  In  the  four  years  from  1871  to  1875  the  populat  inn  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  2*28  per  cent,  per  annum;  in  the  five  vo'^rs  from 
1875  to  1880  at  the  rate  of  2-34  per  cent. ;  and  in  1880-85  at  1*29  per 
cent.  Marriages,  1889,  497;  births,  1,851;  stillborn  53  {2-31  per  cent.); 
illegitimate,  147  (7*94  per  cent.) ;  deaths,  1,146 ;  surplu.s  705. 

The  emigration  statistics  for  1883-89  are  as  follows : — 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

16S9 

161 

203 

153 

93 

14      j      80 

80 

Belig^on,  Instruction,  Jnstice,  and  Pauperism. 

On  December  1,  1885,  Protestants  numbered  65,997  {97*5  per  cent), 
Roman  Catholics  805  (1*2  per  cent.),  other  Christians  101,  Jews  664,  and 
*  unclassified  '111.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14. 
In  the  city  and  suburbs  there  are  (1889)  8  elementary  schools  (4  for  each  sex), 
with  6,368  pupils  ;  for  boys  .1  gymnasium  (618  pupils),  1  Hohere  BuifTtf- 
schnle  (311  pupils),  1  private  higher  school  (460  pupils),  and  2  public 
middle  schools;  for  girls  there  are  4  private  high  schools  and  several 
private  middle  schools,  while  a  public  middle  school  is  to  be  opened  in 
1890.  There  are  also  a  public  technical  school  for  apprentices,  and  2 
private  commercial  schools.  Three  daily  newspapers,  one  weekly  and  one 
bi-weekly  periodical,  arc  published  in  the  city.  Liibeck  contains  an  Amts- 
gericht  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  *  Hanseatisches 
Oberlandesgericht  *  at  Hamburg.  The  police  force  number  107  men,  and 
in  1888  cost  162.770  marks.  In  1888  432  criminals  were  convicted -ie. 
88-3  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  12.  In  1888  1,248  persons 
received  poor-relief  from  the  State  *  Armen-Anstalt,' which  in  thatj'ear 
spent  192,234  marks  out  of  a  revenue  of  195,000  marks. 

Bavenue  and  Ezpenditnre. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1890  amounted  to  .%459,816  maite. 
and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  amount.  About  one-sixth  of  the  revenoe 
is  derived  from  public  domains,  chiefly  forests ;  one-fourth  from  interest; 
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and  the  rest  mostly  from  dh*ect  taxation.  Of  the  expenditure,  one-fonrth 
is  for  the  interest  and  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  the  latter  amounting, 
in  1889,  to  13,847,667  marks. 

'  Commerce  and  Shipping. 


The  total  commerce  of  T/iibeck  was  an 

follows  :— 

Year 

Tmporte  in  1,000        Value  in  1,000         Exports  in  1,000 
kilogrammes                 marks                   kilognmiuies 

Valne  In  1,000 
marks 

1875 
1880 
1885 
1889 

486,756 
594,783 
594,487 
882,679 

194,435 
212,178 
190,690 
238,180 

270,321 
403,091 
40O,67G 
527,121 

160,314 
201,644 
167,139 
194,655 

Imports  by  sea  in  1889,  81,828,000  marks ;  exports,  109,261,000  marks. 

The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  timber,  corn,  coal  and  coke,  iron, 
and  colonial  produce.  The  bulk  of  the  direct  trade  of  Lubeck  is  carried 
on  with  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Kussia,  and  Sweden  and  No^^vay.  (For  the 
shipping  statistics  of  1889  comp.  p.  653.)  The  number  of  vessels  arriving 
under  the  British  flag  in  1889  was  32,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  23,700. 
The  juxmber  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Liibeck  in  1889  was  30, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  10,874,  of  which  28  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  10,098,  were  steamers. 

The  State  contained  29  miles  of  railway  in  1890,  belonging  to  private 
companies. 

British  Tice-Qmsul—B:.  L.  Bchncke. 


MECKLEKBUBO'SCHWEEIV. 

(Gbossherzogthum  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.) 
Beigning  Orand-dnke. 

Friedrieli  Frani  III.,  bom  March  19, 1851 ;  son  of  Friedrich  Fronz  II.  and 
Princess  Augusta  of  Reuss-Schleiz ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  April  15,  1883 :  married,  January  24,  1S79.  to  Grand-duchess 
Anastasia,  bom  July  28,  1S60,  daughter  of  Grand-duke  Michael  of  llnssia. 
Offspring:  1.  AUxandrhie^  born  December  24,  1879.  2.  Friedrich  Frtvnz^ 
bom  April  9,  1882.    3.  Cecile,  bora  September  20,  1886. 

Brothers  amd  Sisters  of  the  Grand-duke.— 1.  Paul  Friedrich,  bom  Sep- 
tember 19, 1852 ;  married,  May  6, 1881,  to  the  Duchess  Maria  of  Windisch- 
Gnetz.  Offspring:  1.  Paul  Friedrich,  bom  May  12, 1882.  2.  Mario  AntoW 
nette,  bom  May  28, 1884.  3.  Heinrich  Borwin,  bom  December  16,  1886. 
Dake  Paul  in  1884  renounced  all  hereditary  rights  to  the  Giand-duchy 
for  himself  and  his  descendants ;  he  himself  became  a  Boroan  Catholio. 
II.  Marie,  bom  May  14,  1854 ;  married,  August  28,  1874,  to  Grand-duke 
Vladimir,  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  III.  Johann 
AlbreolUf  bom  December  8,  1857;  married,  November  6, 1886,  to  DuchesB 
Slizabetb,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach.  17. 
Misabeth^  bom  August  10,  1869.  V.  Friedrich  Wilhelm^  bom  April  5, 
1871.  VI.  Adolf  Friedrich,  bom  October  10,  1873.  VII.  Heinrichy  bom 
April  19, 1876. 

The  Grand-ducal  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  the  only  reigning  family  to 
Western  Europe  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  claims  to  be  the  oddest  sovereign 
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bonse  in  the  Western  world.  In  their  full  title,  the  Grand-dukes  style 
•themselves  Princes  of  the  Wends.  The  g'enealcgical  table  of  the  reigning 
Grand-dukes  bsgii  s  with  Niklot,  who  died  1 160,  and  comprises  25  genera- 
tions.   The  title  of  Grand-dnke  was  assumed  in  1815, 

Constitaticn. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  of  an  entirely  feudal 
character.  The  fundamental  laws  are  embodied  in  the  *  Union '  of  1523, 
the  *  Reversales '  of  1572  and  1621,  and  the  charters  of  1756  and  Nov.  28, 
1817.  Part  of  the  legislative  power  (only  in  the  Domain  has  the  Grand - 
duke  the  whole  legislative  power)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet — *  Landtag".' 
There  is  only  one  Diet  for  both  Grand-duchies,  and  it  assembles  every  year 
ffor  a  few  weeks ;  when  it  is  not  in  actual  session  it  is  represented  by  a 
committee  of  nine  members — *  Engerer  Ausschuss,*  Seats  and  votes  in  the 
Diet  belong  to  the  Bitterschaft — that  is,  the  proprietors  of  Ritteiguter,  or 
Knights'  Estates — and  to  the  Landschaft,  consisting  of  the  burgonutsters 
of  the  48  towns.  The  Ritterschaft  has  nearly  800  members,  but  only  a 
few  of  them  take  seats  in  the  Diet.  The  Domain  has  not  a  representation 
of  its  own.  The  only  elected  representatives  of  the  people  are  the  6  depu- 
ties returned  to  the  German  Reichstag. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  four  depart- 
Tnents,  appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Grand-duke  alone. 

Area  and  Fopnlation. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  total  area  is  5,197  English  square  miles.  There  is  no  other 
-administrative  division  than  that  springing  from  the  ownership  of  the 
«oil,  in  which  respect  the  country  is  divided  as  follows,  with  population: — 
Grand-ducal  Domains,  191,726;  Knights*  Estates  (Ritterguter),  125,300; 
Convent  Estates  (Klasterguter),  8,753;  Town  Estates,  249,373.  Total, 
575,152.  Average  density,  1106  per  square  mile.  Though  the  average 
density  is  low,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  of 
population  up  to  1876,  and  again  in  1880-85,  though  between  1876  and 
1880  there  was  a  large  increase.  Population :  1867, 660,628 ;  1871, 567,707; 
1875,  553,785 ;  1880,  677,055 ;  1886,  575,152.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1886,  41  per  cent,  live  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  upwMds,  59  per 
Kjent.  in  rural  communes ;  70,884  lived  in  medium  towns,  70,301  in  small 
towns,  and  94,382  in  country  towns.  The  rural  population  was  thus 
339,585.  The  chief  towns  are  Rostock  (39,356  inhabitants),  Bchwerin 
<8 1,628  inhabitants),  the  capital,  Wismar  (15,797  inhabitants),  and  Gilstrow 
(13,117  inhabitants).  In  1885  the  population  included  284,241  males  and 
290,911  females;— i.e.  102-3  females  per  100  males. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle- 
rearing,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  524.  In  1885  there  were  2,760 
■foreigners  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Marriages,  1888,  4,577 ;  total  births, 
18,250 ;  stillborn,  629  (8'4  per  cent.) ;  illegitimate,  2,426  (13-3  per  cent.) ; 
total  deaths,  11,966  ;  surplus  of  births,  6,284. 

The  numbers  of  emigrants,  viA  German  and  Dutch  ports  and  Antwerp, 
in  1882-89  were  as  follows : — 


1883 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

6.156 

4,779 

4,013 

2,221 

1,238 

1,419 

1.144 

1.S26 

jooqI 
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Eeligion  and  iQstraction. 

Kearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  In  1886  there  were :  Roman 
Catholics,  3,961 ;  Jews,  2,347 ;  other  Christians,  2,777.  The  State  Church  is 
Protestant.  There  are  478  Protestant  churches  and  346  clergymen.  The 
parishes  are  generally  well  endowed  with  landed  property. 

There  are  about  1,316  elementary  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy ;  Gjrm- 
nasia,  7  with  1,782  pupils;  Realschulcn,  9  with  1,638  pupils;  normal 
schools,  2  with  204  pupils  ;  navigation  schools,  2 ;  agricultural  schools,  2 ; 
architectural  school,  1.  Tliere  arc  bej?ides  several  middle  and  special 
schools.    There  is  a  university  at  Rostock  (see  Qerman  Empire^  p.  532). 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

The  Grand-duchy  contains  43  Amtsgerichte,  3  Landgerichte,  and 
1  Oberlandesgericht  at  Rostock,  which  is  also  the  supreme  court  for 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  There  are  also  certain  special  military  and  eccle- 
siastical tribunals.  In  1888,  2,949  criminals  were  convicted,  ?  e.  71  per 
10,000  inhabitants  over  12  years  of  age.  On  October  31,  1889,  402  persons 
were  in  prison — 328  men,  51  women,  23  children. 

The  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  about  1,700  poor-law  district;?.  In 
1885, 14,475  heads  of  families,  or  solitary  paupers,  with  8,735  depC'iHlents, 
were  relieved  at  a  total  cost  of  1,308,488  marks.  A  poor  rate,  aveniging 
about  1  per  cent,  on  incomes,  may  be  levied  by  the  poor  law  districts. 

Finance. 

There  exists  no  general  budcret  for  the  Grand-duchy.  There  are  three 
systems  of  finance,  entirely  distinct.  1.  That  of  the  Grand-duke,  estimated 
for  1890-91  at  16,720,000  mark's.  2.  The  financial  administration  of  the 
states,  the  resources  of  which  are  very  small.  3.  The  common  budget  of 
the  Grand-duke  and  States,  the  receii)ts  and  expenditure  of  which  balance 
at  10,439,450  marks.  On  July  1,  1890,  the  public  debt  was  estimated  at 
40,328,042  marks.  The  interest  of  the  raUway  debt  (11,206,400  marks)„ 
and  of  the  consolidated  loan  of  1886,  amounting  to  12,000,000  marks,  is 
covered  by  the  annuity  of  960,000  marks  paid  by  the  company  who  have 
t)ought  the  State  railways,  and  the  remaining  debt  is  more  than  covered 
by  the  State  funds. 

Production. 

Of  the  total  surface  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  arable  and  garden-land 
occupy  759,138  hectares;  pasturage,  108,512;  woods,  226,662 ;  heath  and 
waste  land,  77,736;  uncultivated  land,  158,426.  On  June  6,  1882,  the 
number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was 
as  follows : —  * 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares  1     Total     . 

62,409 

20,919 

8,459 

1,310 

93,097    1 

These  farms  had  an  aggregate  area  of  1,059,043  hectares,  and  supported 
293,348  persons,  of  whom  116,136  were  actively  engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  in  hectares  under  the  principal  crops  were  as  follows. 
in  1888:— Wheat,  43,633;  rye,  167,344;  barley,  17,717;  oats,  112,901; 
potatoes,  42,699 ;  hay,  dec,  108,612.  ^  , 
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In  1890  the  zailwajs,  owned  by  private  companies,  measoxed  about  552 

miles. 

British  MnUter  Plenipotentiary/. — Sir  Edward  Malet,  O.CB^  6.C.M.6. 
Consul- General. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

XECELEHBUBG-STSELITZ. 

(Grossherzogthuh  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.) 
Beigning  Orand-dnke. 

Friedricli  WiUielm  I.,  bom  October  17,  1819 ;  the  son  of  Gnind-doke 
Georg  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  September  6,  1860;  married  June  28,  1843,  to 
Augusta^  bom  July  19, 1822,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Adolphos  of 
Cambridge.  Off. spring: — Ad-olf  Friedricli^  bom  July  22,  1848;  married 
April  17,  1877,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Anhalt,  bom  September  7,  1857,  of 
which  union  there  is  offspring :  Mary  Augusta,  bom  May  8,  1878 ;  Jntta, 
bom  January  24,  1880 ;  Adolf  Friedrich,  bom  June  17,  1882 ;  and  Cari 
Borwin,  born  October  10,  1888. 

The  reigning  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  founded,  in  1701,  by 
Dnke  Adolf  Friedrich,  youngest  son  of  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  I.  of  Meck- 
lenburg. There  being  no  law  of  primogeniture  at  the  time,  the  Diet  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  country,  which  was  protested  against 
by  subsequent  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  Grand-duke  is.  how- 
ever, one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German  sovereigns,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  country  being  his  private  property. 

CoxuBtitution  and  Finance. 

The  country  is  divided  into  two  separate  provinces,  the  first  of  which, 
Stargard,  has  a  Diet  composed  of  landowners  and  town  magistrates,  while 
the  second,  Ratzeburg,  has  no  representative  Constitution  (see  Meeklen- 
hurg-Schverin),  Of  the  48  burgomasters  and  nearly  800  members  of  the 
Ritterschaft,  7  burgomasters  and  over  60  proprietors  of  Ritterguter  belong 
to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

The  executive  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand-duke,  and  is  exer- 
cised by  him  through  his  Government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  *  Minister 
of  State.'  Accounts  of  public  income  and  expenditure  are  never  made 
known,  and  the  whole  State  revenue  forms  the  civil  list  of  the  Grand-duke; 
the  debt  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  marks. 

Area,  Population,  &o. 

The  area  of  the  coimtry  is  2,929  square  kilometres,  or  1,144  English  square 
miles,  the  ownership  of  which  territory  is  divided  between  the  sovereign, 
the  feudal  proprietors,  and  the  corporations  of  certain  towns,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — 627  square  miles  belong  to  the  Grand-duke;  353  to  the 
titled  and  untitled  nobles;  and  117  to  the  town  corporations. 

The  population  in  1875  was  95,673;  in  1880,  100,269 ;  and  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1885,  was  98,371 ;  it  was  decreasing  steadily,  through  emignitioD, 
previous  to  1875,  although  there  is  a  less  density  than  in  any  other  State 
of  the  German  Empire,  less  than  100  inhabitants  living  on  the  square  mite. 
During  the  census  period,  1871-75,  the  decrease  of  popi;Ktion  was  ar  the 
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rate  of  0*35  per  cent,  per  annum.  Dniingr  1875-80  there  was  an  increase 
at  the  rate  of  0-94  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  1880-85  a  decrease  of  0'39 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  total  population  in  1886,  48,108  were  males, 
and  60,263  were  females,  or  104-5  females  per  100  males.  Marriages,  1888, 
707;  births,  3,171  ;  deaths,  2,112;  surplus,  1,069.  Among  the  births  were 
124  (3-91  per  cent.)  stillborn,  and  409  (129  per  cent.)  illegitimate 
children. 

The  emigration  statistics  for  1882-89  are  as  follows : — 


1883 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888     ,       1889 

906 

660 

649     j      391 

149 

166 

241          262 

With  the  exception  of  303  Catholics  and  497  Jews  (1886),  the  people 
are  Protestants.    The  capital,  Ncu  Strelitz,  had  9,366  inhabitants  in  1886. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle- 
rearing,  &c.»  and  only  38-4  per  cent,  live  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabitants  or 
apwards.     In  1882  the  agricultural  tenements  were  divided  as  follows : — 


Uoder  1  Hectare        1-10  Hectares 


13.576 


2,519 


10-100  Hectares 


1,411 


Over  100  Hectares  j     Total 

215               17,721 

These  farms  supported  49,244  persons,  of  whom  19,142  were  actively 
engaped  upon  them. 

Mecklenburg-Strehtz  had  114  English  miles  of  railway  in  1890. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentianj.^SiT  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Cimml' General, — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

OLDENBTJBG. 

(Grossherzogthum  Oldenburg.) 

Eeigning  Grand-duke. 

Peter  I.,  Grand-duko  of  Oldenburg,  born  July  8, 1827 ;  the  son  of  Grand- 
duke  August  and  of  ]*rincess  Ida  of  A nli.il t-Bemburg;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  l)is  father,  February  27, 1853  ;  married,  February  10, 
18."52,  to  Eluaheth^  \:ou\  Maich  20, 182G,  daughter  of  Prince  Joseph  of  8axe- 
Altenbnrg.  Offspring:  I.  Prince  ^l?/^j/*it, heir-apparent, born  November  16, 
1852;  married,  FeLruary  18,  1878,  to  PriucebS  Elizabeth,  boni  February  8, 
1857,  second  daughter  uf  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  of  Prussia;  issue  a  daughter 
Sophia,  bom  February  2,  1879.    II.  Prince  Georg^  bom  June  27,  1866. 

The  ancient  house  of  Oldenburg,  which  has  given  sovereigns  to  Den- 
mark, Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Wittekind,  the 
celebrated  leader  of  the  heathen  Saxons  against  Charlemagne.  In  the 
fifteenth  centnry  a  scion  of  the  Houire  of  Oldenburg,  Count  Chribtian  VJII., 
was  elected  King  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  main  line  be- 
came extinct  with  Connt  Anton  Giinther,  in  1667,  whereupon  the  terri- 
tory of  the  family  fell  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  made  it  over  to 
Grand-dttke  Paul  oi  Russia,  in  1773,  in  exchange  for  pretended  claims  upon 
Schleswig-Holstein.  The  Grand-duke  then  (1773)  gave  Oldenburg  to  his 
cousin.  Prince  Friedrich  August  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  with  whose  descend- 
ants it  remained  till  December  1810,  when  Napoleon  incorporated  it  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.    But  the  Congress  of  Vienna  not  only  gave 
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the  country  back  to  its  former  soverei^,  but,  at  the  urgent  demand  of 
Czar  Alexander  I.,  added  to  it  a  territory  of  nearly  400  square  miles,  with 
50,000  inhabitants,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  upon  the  Prince  the  title  of 
Grand-duke.  Part  of  the  new  territory  consisted  of  the  Principality  of 
Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  close  to  the  French  frontier.'and 
some  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  Oldenburg.  The  other  part  consisUt 
of  the  Principality  of  Lubeck.  The  Grand-duke  has  a  civil  list  of  255,000 
marks,  or  12,760Z.  He  draws  also  a  revenue  of  8,000/.  from  private  estates 
of  the  family  in  Holstein,  besides  about  7,500/.  in  interest. 

Constitution  and  Bevenue. 

A  Constitution  was  given  to  the  Grand-duchy  on  February  18, 1849, 
revised  by  a  decree  of  November  22,  1852.  The  legislative  i)ower  is  exer- 
cised by  a  Landtag,  or  Diet,  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  vote  of  all 
citizens  paying  taxes  and  not  condemned  for  felony  by  a  court  of  justice. 
The  mode  of  election  is  indirect.  One  delegate  (  Wa?ihnann)  for  every  500 
inhabitants  is  chosen  by  the  first  electors ;  and  these  delegates,  grouped  in 
nine  districts,  elect  33  deputies,  or  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
executive  is  vested,  under  the  Grand-duke,  in  a  responsible  ministry  of  three 
departments.  The  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  have  also  pro- 
vincial councils  (Provinzialrathe),  of  15  and  14  members  resi)ectivelv, 
summoned  twice  a  year  by  the  provincial  government. 

The  budgets  are  voted  for  three  yejirs  at  a  time,  and  are  divide*!  into 
the  budget  of  the  Grand-duchy  and  the  budgets  of  the  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg and  the  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld.  The  estimated 
revenue  of  the  Duchy  and  Principalities  is :— 1888, 10,077,350  marks ;  1889, 
7,666,960  marks;  1890,  7,660,310  marks.  The  estimated  expenditure :— 
1888,  8,548,870  marks ;  1889,8,214,770  marks;  1890, 8.177,850  marks.  The 
debt  amounted,  at  the  beginning  of  1889,  to  37,616,587  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

Oldenburg  embraces  an  area  of  2,508  English  square  miles.  The  popn- 
lation  of  the  chief  divisions  was  in  1885:— Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  267,111 : 
Principality  of  Lubeck,  34,721 ;  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  39,693.  Total 
341,525  (males,  169,048  ;  females,  172,477— i.e.  102  per  100  males). 

The  growth  of  the  population  since  1867,  when  the  Duchy  attained  it' 
present  limits,  is  as  follows :— 1867, 315,995 ;  1871,  312,728 ;  1875,  319,314 ; 
1880,337,478;  1885,341,525. 

In  1885  only  21-5  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000 
inhabitants  or  upwards.  Oldenburg,  the  capital,  had  21 ,428  inhabitants  in 
1885. 

In  1889  there  were  2,859  marriages,  11,562  births,  7,197  deaths;  sur- 
plus of  births,  4,366.  Of  the  births  452  (39  per  cent.)  were  still-bom,  and 
594  (5*1  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  The  emigration  statistics  for  1883-89  arc 
as  follows : — 


1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

18b7 

1888 

18&9 

2,056 

1,958 

1,395 

990 

1,040. 

1,038 

1,223 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

In  1885  Oldenburg  contained   264,304   Protestants  (77*3  per  cent), 
74,363  Roman  Catholics  (21-7),  1,180  other  Christians  ('35),  1,660  Jews 
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(•48),  and  28  unclassified.    The  State  Church  (Protestant)  is  under  the 
Ministry  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  higher  schools  of  Oldenburg  in  1889 : — 


G}'mnasia 

Realschulen       .        ,  , 

Hohere  BiirgeTscbulen  » 

Hoherc  Tochterschulen  , 

Non-i  { SShtr!   : 

Burger  and  agricultural  school 


No. 

No.  of  Teachers 

No.  of  PupIU 

5 

73 

948 

2 

85 

1,022 

5 

22 

494 

3 

32 

458 

1 

10 

118 

1 

4 

37 

1 

11 

77 

In  addition  to  these  are  a  middle  *  Stadtschule '  for  boys,  with  18 
teachers  and  546  pupils;  a  Stadtschule  for  girls,  with  15  teachers  and  597 
pupils ;  and  a  school  of  navigation,  with  6  teachers  and  56  pupils. 


Justice  and  Fanperism. 

Oldenburg  contains  an  Oberlandesgericht  and  a  Landgericht.  The 
Amtsgerichte  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Landgerichte  at  Liibeck  and  Saarbriicken  respectively.  In  1888  1,787 
persons,  or  74-6  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve,  were  con- 
victed of  crime.  In  1885  7,471  persons,  with  5,282  dependents  (in  all  3' 73 
of  the  population),  received  public  poor-relief. 

Froductioii. 

Of  the  total  area,  662,880  hectares  are  cultivated ;  more  than  half  the 
population  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearinj,'.  A:c.  In  June 
1^><2  the  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  house- 
hold, was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectjirea         10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

23,529 

26,657 

7,773 

67 

60,262 

These  farms  supported  174,562  persons,  of  whom  71,879  were  actively- 
engaged  upon  them.  The  areas,  in  Iiectares,  under  the  principal  crops  in 
1889  were  as  follows:— Wheat,  5,501;  rye,  62,554;  barley,  i>,(;93;  oats, 
34,922  ;  potatoes,  14,390 ;  hay,  &c.,  74,809.  The  growing  mining?  industry 
of  Oldenburg  is  illustrated  by  the  following  annual  values  of  minera^.s 
raised,  in  m:irks  : — 


1882 

1883       1       1384       {         18  S5 

1886 

1887 

1888 

210 

2,102 

10,780   1     30,244 

89,100 

105,080 

145,154 

Oldenburg  bad  247  miles  of  railway  on  June  1,  1890,  of  which  all  but 
25  miles  were  under  the  direction  of  the  State. 

British  MinUter  Plenijwtenti/iry. -^^ir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.O. 
Ccnnd-GeneTaL-^^Gn,  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 
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FBTJSSIA. 

(K6NIQREICH  PrEUSSEK.) 

Beigning  King. 

Wilheltl  II.,  born  Jan.  27,  1859,. eldest  son  of'Frieclrich  III., 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia— rwho  was  eldest  son  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  and  was  born  Oct.  18,  1831,  married  Jan.  25,  185S. 
to  Victoria  (Empress  and  Queen  Friedrich),  Princess  Royal  of 
Great  Britain,  succeeded  his  father  March  9, 1888,  and  died  June 
15,  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Prince  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  under  the  title  of  Wilhelm  II.  The  Emperor  married, 
Feb.  27, 1 881,  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg,  bom  Oct.  22,  1858,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Friedrich  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- Augustenburg. 

Children  of  the  King, 
1.  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Victor  August  Ernst,  bom  ^lav 
6,  1882,  Crown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia'; 
%  Prince  Wilhelm  Eitel- Friedrich  Christian  Karl^  bom.  Julv  7, 
1883  ;  3.  Prince  Adalbert  Ferdinand  Berenger  Victor,  bom  ♦July 
14,  1884 ;  4.  Prince  Augtust  WiUielm  Heinrich  Giintlt^nr  Victor^ 
bom  Jan.  29,  1887  ;  5.  Prince  Oscar  Karl  Gustav  Adolf ^  bom 
July  27,  1888. 

Brother  and  Sisters  of  tlie  King, 

1.  Princess  Charlotte,  bom  July  24,  1860  ;  married  Feb.  18* 
1878,  to  Prince  Bemhard,  eldest  son  of  Duke  George  II.  of  JSaxe- 
Meiningen ;  offspring  of  the  union  is  a  daughter,  Feodora,  bora 
May  12,  1879.  2.  Prince  Heinrich,  born  Aug.  14,  1862,  married 
May  24, 1888,  to  Princess  Irene,  daughter  of  Grand-Duke  Ludwig 
IV.  of  Hesse  ;  offspring  of  the  union  is  a  son,  Waldemar,  born 
March  20,  1889.  3.  Princess  Victoria,  born  April  12,  1866, 
married  June  16,  1890,  to  Prince  Adolf,  of  Schaumbiirg-Lippe- 
4.  Princess  Sophie  Dorothea,  born  June  14, 1870,  married  Oct.  27, 
1889,  to  Crown-Prince  Konstantin  of  Greece.  5.  Princess  Mcrr- 
gofrethe,  born  April  22,  1872. 

Aunt  of  the  Kitig. 

Princess  Louise,  bom  Dec.  3,  1838,  married  Sept.  20,  1856,  to 
Grand-duke  Friedrich  of  Baden. 

The  Kings  of  Prussia  trace  their  origin  to  Count  Thassilo^  o£ 
ZoUera,  one  of  the  generals  of  Charlemagne.  His  successor^ 
Count  Friedrich  I.,  built  the  family-castle  of  Hohenzollem,  ne&r 
the  Danube,  in  the  year  980.     A  subsequent  ZoUern,  or  Hohen> 
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zollem,  Friedrich  III.,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1273,  and  received  the  Burggraviate 
of  Nuremberg  in  fief ;  and  his  great-grandson,  Friedrich  VI.,  was 
invested  by  Kaiser  Sigmund,  in   1415,  wiUi  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Elector  in  1417.     A  cen- 
tury after,  in  1511,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  owners  of  the  large 
province  of  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  elected  Margrave  Albrecht,  a 
younger  son  of  the  family  of  Hohenzollem,  to  the  post  of  Grand - 
Master,  and  he,  after  a  while,  declared  himself  hereditary  prince. 
The  early  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Albrecht  brought  the 
province  of  Prussia  by  marriage  to  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
who,  by  early  adopting  Protestantism,  acquired  a  very  importiint 
position  as  leaders  of  the  new  faith  in  Northern  Germany.     In 
the  seventeenth  century,   the  Hohenzollem  territories  became 
greatly  enlarged  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  *  the  Great  Elector,'  under 
whose  fostering  care  arose  the  first  standing  army  in  Central 
Europe.     The  Great  Elector,  after  a  reign  extending  from  1640  to 
1 6SS,  left  a  country  of  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  a  vast 
treasure,  and  38,000  well-drilled  troops  to  his  son,  Friedrich  I., 
who  put  the  kingly  crown  on  his  head  at  Konigsberg  on  Januaiy 
IS,  1701.     The  first  King  of  Prussia  made  few  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  territory  left  him  by  the  Great  Elector  ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  acquired  a  treasure  of  nine  millions 
of  thalers,  or  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  bought  family 
domains  to  the  amount  of  five  million  thalers,  and  raised  the  annual 
income  of  the  country  to  six  millions,  three-fourths  of  which  sum, 
however,  had  to  be  spent  on  the  army.     After  adding  part  of 
Pomerania  to  the  possessions  of  the  house,  he  left  his  son  and 
successor,  Friedrich  II.,  called  *  The  Great,'  a  State  of  47,770 
square  miles,  with  two  and  a  half  million  inhabitants.     Friedrich 
H.  added  Silesia,  an  area  of  14,200  square  miles,  with  one  and  a 
quarter  million  of  souls  ;  and  this,  and  the  large  territory  gained 
in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  increased  Prussia  to  74,340  square 
miles,  with  more  than  five  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Under  the  reign  of  Friedrich's  successor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II., 
the  State  was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  principalities  of 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  as  well  as  the  vast  territory  acquired  in 
another  partition  of  Poland,  which  raised  its  area  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  with  about  nine  millions  of  souls. 
Under  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  nearly  one-half  of  this  State  and 
population  was  taken  by  Napoleon ;  but  the  Congress  at  Vienna 
not  only  restored  the  loss,  but  added  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,   the    Bluneland,    and   Swedish    Pomerania,   moulding 
Prussia  into  two  separate  pieces  of  territory,  of  a  total  area  of 
107«300  square  miles.     This  was  shaped  into  a  compact  State  of 
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136,075  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  22,769,436,  by  tlie  war 
of  1866. 

Up  to  within  a  recent  period,  the  Kings  of  Prussia  enjoyed  the  whcU 
income  of  the  State  domains,  amounting  to  about  a  million  sterling  per 
annum.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  17, 1820,  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  fixed 
the  Krondotatlons  at  the  total  sum  of  2,573,098|  thalers,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned on  Jan.  31,  1850,  by  Art.  59  of  the  Constitution ;  remaining,  ai 
before,  dependent  on  the  revenue  derived  from  domains  and  fore'^s.  Th« 
amount  of  the  civil  list  was  fixed  by  Art.  59  of  the  Constitution  of  Jan.  SI, 
1850;  but  by  law  of  April  30,  1859,  it  was  raised  500,000  thalers,  hx 
law  of  Jan.  27,  1868,  1,000,000  thalers,  and  by  law  of  Feb.  20,  1889,  a 
further  3,500,000  marks.  At  present  the  total  *  Krondotations  Rente,'  as 
far  as  it  figures  in  the  budgets,  amounts  to  15,719,293  marks,  or  770,554/. 
The  reigning  house  is  also  in  possession  of  a  vast  amount  of  private  pro- 
perty, comprising  castles,  forests,  and  great  landed  estates  in  various  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  known  as  *  Fideikomiss-  und-Schatullguter,'  the  revenae 
from  which  mainly  serves  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the  court  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Royal  Fideikomiss  was  last  regulated  by  Cabinet  Order  of  Aug,  30, 
1843.  Besides  this  the  Royal  Crown  treasure,  founded  by  King  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III.,  consists  of  a  capital  of  6  millions,  which  has  since  consider- 
ably increased,  and  also  the  family  Fideikomiss,  likewise  founded  by  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  for  the  benefit  of  princes  born  afterwards.  It 
comprises  the  domains  of  Flatow,  Krojanke,  and  Frauendorf,  as  weU  a< 
the  Fideikomiss  founded  by  the  late  Prince  Karl  (Glienicke).  Finailv. 
the  Royal  House  is  also  entitled  to  the  House  Fideikomiss  of  the  Hohen- 
zollem  princes. 

Dating  from  King  Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia  (Elector  Friedrich  III.  of 
Brandenburg),  there  have  been  the  following 

SOVEBEIGNS  OP  THE   HOUSB  OP  HOHENZOLLEKN. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.         .     1797 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  .     184^1 

Wilhelm  1 1861 

P'riedrich  III.  (Mar.9-June  15)  18Ss 
Wilhelm  II.  .         .         .     l.vs$ 


Friedrich  I. 

.     1701 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.    . 

.     1713 

Friedrich    II.,    called 

"■"the 

Great  •       . 

.     -740 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  II. 

.     178G 

ConstitTitlon  and  Governmeiit. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Prussia  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Government  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  sitting  August- December  1849, 
and  was  proclaimed  Jan.  31,  1850  ;  but  subsequently  modified  by 
royal  decrees  of  April  30,  1851  ;  May  21  and  June  5,  1852  ;  May 
7  and  24,  1853 ;  June  10,  1854 ;  May  30,  1855  ;  April  14  and 
30,  1856;  May  18,  1857  ;  May  17,  1867;  March  27,  1872; 
April  5,  1873;  June  18,  1875;  Feb.  19,  1879;  and  May  27, 
1888.  These  fundamenta.1  laws  vest  the  executive  and  part  of 
the  legislative  authority  in  a  king,  who  attains  his  majority  upon 
accomplisldng  his  eighteenth  year.     The  crown  is  hereditary  in 
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the  male  line,  according  to  primogeniture.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
government,  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers,  ap- 
pointed by  royal  decree.  The  legislative  authority  the  king  shares 
with  a  representative  assembly,  the  Landtag,  composed  of  t'./o 
Chambers,  the  first  called  the  ^Herrenhaus,'  or  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  second  the  '  Abgeordnetenhaus,'  or  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  assent  of  t)he  king  and  both  Chambers  is  requisite  for  all 
laws.  Financial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be  submitted 
to  the  second  Chamber,  and  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  en  bloc 
by  the  Upper  House.  The  right  of  proposing  laws  is  vested  in 
the  Government  and  in  each  of  the  Chambers. 

The  first  Chamber,  according  to  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
was  to  consist  of  adult  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  heads  of 
Pmssian  houses  deriving  directly  from  the  former  Empire,  as  well  as  of 
those  heads  of  families  that,  by  royal  ordinance,  should  be  appointed  to 
seats  and  votes  in  the  Chamber,  according  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture 
and  lineal  descent.  Besides  these  hereditary  members,  there  were  to  be 
ninety  deputies  directly  elected  by  electoral  districts,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  electors  who  pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  State ;  and,  in  addition, 
other  thirty  members  elected  by  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils 
of  large  towns.  This  original  composition  of  the  *  House  of  Lords  *  was 
greatly  modified  by  the  royal  decree  of  Oct.  12,  1864,  which  brought  into 
life  the  Upper  Chamber  in  its  present  form.  It  is  composed  of,  first,  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  who  are  of  age,  including  the  scions  of  the 
formerly  sovereign  families  of  Hohenzollem-Hechingen  and  Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen;  secondly,  the  chiefs  of  the  mediatised  princely  houses, 
recognised  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  in  Prus- 
sia ;  thirdly,  the  heads  of  the  territorial  nobility  formed  by  the  king,  and 
numbering  some  fifty  members ;  fourthly,  a  number  of  life-peers,  chosen 
by  the  king  from  among  the  rich  landowners,  great  manufacturers,  and 
•  national  celebrities ' ;  fifthly,  eight  titled  noblemen  elected  in  the  eight 
provinces  of  Prussia  by  the  resident  landowners  of  all  degrees ;  sixthly, 
the  representatives  of  the  universities,  the  heads  of  *  chapters,'  and  the 
burgomasters  of  towrfl  with  above  fifty  thousand  inhabitants;  and 
seventhly,  an  unlimited  number  of  members  nominated  by  the  king  for 
life,  or  for  a  more  or  less  restricted  period. 

The  second  Chamber  consists  of  432  members— 362  for  the  old  Kingdom, 
and  the  rest  added  in  1867  to  represent  the  newly-annexed  provinces ;  the  pro- 
portion to  the  population  is  now  (1890)  1  to  every  69,300.  Every  Prussian  who 
has  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  is  qualified  to  vote  for  the  municipal 
elections  of  his  place  of  domicile,  is  eligible  to  vote  as  indirect  elector. 
Persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  municipal  elections  in  several  parishes 
can  only  exercise  the  right  of  indirect  elector,  or  *  Ur\rahler,'  in  one.  One 
direct  elector,  or  'Wahlmann,*  is  elected  from  every  complete  number  of 
260  souls.  The  indirect  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  respective  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  by  each ;  arranged  in  snob 
manner  that  each  category  pays  one-third  of  the  whole  amonnt  of  direct 
taxes  levied  on  the  whole.  The  first  category  consist  of  all  electors  who 
pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one- third  of  the  whole ;  the  second, 
of  those  who  pay  the  next  highest  amount  down  to  the  lioiits  of  the 
second  third ;  the  third  of  all  the  lowest  taxed,  who,  together,  complete 
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the  last  class.  Each  class  may  be  divided  into  several  electoral  circles, 
none  of  which  mast,  however,  exceed  500  *  Urwahler.'  Direct  electors 
may  be  nominated  in  each  division  of  the  circle  from  the  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  indirectly,  without  regard  to  special  divisions.  The  repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  by  the  direct  electors.  The  legislative  period  of  the 
second  Chamber  is  limited  to  five  years.  Every  Prussian  is  eligible  to  be  a 
member  of  the  second  Chamber  who  has  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  who 
has  not  forfeited  the  enjoyment  of  full  civic  rights  through  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, and  who  has  paid  taxes  during  three  years  to  the  State.  The  Chamber 
must  be  re-elected  within  six  months  of  the  expiration  of  their  legislative 
period,  or  after  being  dissolved.  In  either  case  former  members  are  re- 
eligible.  The  Chambers  are  to  be  regularly  convoked  by  the  king  daring  the 
month  of  November ;  and  in  extraordinary  session,  as  often  as  circumstances 
may  require.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the  Chambers  must  take  place  by 
the  king  in  person,  or  by  a  minister  appointed  by  him.  Both  Chambers  are 
to  be  convoked,  opened,  adjourned,  and  prorogued  simultaneously.  Each 
Chamber  has  to  prove  the  qualification  of  its  members,  and  to  decide 
thereon.  Both  Chambers  regulate  their  order  of  business  and  discipline, and 
elect  their  own  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries.  Functionaries 
do  not  require  leave  of  absence  to  sit  in  the  Chamber.  When  a  membei 
accepts  paid  functions,  or  a  higher  office  connected  with  increased  salarr, 
he  vacates  his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Chamber,  and  can  only  recover  the 
same  by  a  new  election.  Ko  one  can  be  member  of  both  Chambers.  The 
sittings  of  both  Chambers  are  public.  Each  Cnamber,  at  tbe  proposition 
of  the  president  or  of  ten  members,  may  proceed  to  secret  deliberation. 
Neither  Chamber  can  adopt  a  resolution  when  the  legal  majority  of  its 
members  is  not  present.  Each  Chamber  has  a  right  to  present  addresso> 
to  the  king.  No  one  can  deliver  a  petition  or  address  to  the  Chambers,  or 
to  either  of  them,  in  person.  Each  Chamber  am  refer  documents  addressed 
to  it  to  the  ministers,  and  demand  explanations  relative  to  complaints 
contained  therein.  Each  Chamber  has  the  right  to  appoint  commissioni^ 
of  investigation  of  facts  for  its  own  information.  The  members  of  both 
Chambers  are  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  whole  population.  They 
vote  according  to  their  free  con\iction,  and  are  not  bound  by  prescriptions 
or  instructions.  They  cannot  be  called  to  account,  either  for  their  votes 
or  for  opinions  uttered  by  them  in  the  Chambers.  No  member  of  the 
Chambers  can,  without  its  assent,  be  submitted  to  examination  or  arrest 
for  any  proceeding  entailing  penalties,  unless  seized  in  the  act,  or  witliin 
twenty- four  hours  of  the  same.  All  criminal  proceedings  against  members 
of  the  Chambers,  and  all  examination  or  civil  arrest,  mu.st  bo  suspended 
during  the  session,  should  the  Chamber  whom  it  may  concern  so  demand. 
Members  of  the  second  Chamber  receive  travelling  expenses  and  diet 
money  from  the  State,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  law,  amounting  to  20 
marks,  or  one  pound  sterling,  per  day.  Refusal  of  tlic  same  is  not  allowed. 
The  executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a  Staatsministerium,  or 
Ministry  of  State,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  The  Staatsministerium  is  divided  into  ten 
departments,  as  follows: — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  of  Minigfers. — General  George  von  Caj;rin. 

2.  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Afi7ii8tergf  Mltiidcr  ofStctfy  and  Im- 
perial Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior. — Dr.  Karl  Heinrich  von  Bocttichtr^ 
born  January  6,  1833;  studied  jurisprudence  and  entered  the  State  servica 
1856;  1873  Landdrost  at  Hanover;  1876  Regieningsprasident  at  Schio?- 
wig ;  1879  Obcrprasident  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  September  18&0,  Imperial 
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Secretarj  of  State  for  the  Interior ;  1881  <  representative '  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire. 

3.  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Ernst  Ludwig  Herrfurth^  bom  March  0, 
1830,  entered  1873  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  1881  Ministerial  Direc- 
t:or ;  1882  Unterstaatssekretar ;  appointed  Minister  July  1888. 

4.  Minister  of  War, — ^Hans  Qeorg  von  Kaltenhorn'Stachan,  bom  March 
23,  1836;  entered  the  army  service  1854;  attached  1865  to  the  General 
Staff ;  1884  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Guards ;  appointed  Miuidter 
October  4, 1890. 

5.  Minister  of  Public  Works, — Dr.  August  von  Mayhachjhom  November 
22,  1822 ;  studied  jurisprudence,  and  entered  the  State  service  in  1845  t 
Director-General  of  the  Railways  of  Hanover,  1866-71,  and  of  the  German 
State  Railways,  1871-78.    Appointed  Minister  March  30, 1878. 

6.  Minister  of  Affrictdture,  Domains,  and  Forests. — Herr  Karl  Heinricb 
von  Heyden-  Cadow.    Appointed  Minister  November  18,  1890. 

7.  Minister  of  Jnsti-ee. — Dr.  Hermann  von  Schellinff,  bom  April  10, 
1824;  studied  philosophy  and  jurisprudence;  entered  the  State  service 
1844,  and  1864  the  Ministry  of  Justice ;  1876  Vice-President  of  the  Prussian 
Obertribunal ;  1877  Unterstaatssekretar,  and  November  1879  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Imperial  Department  of  Justice.    Appointed  Minister  1889. 

8.  Minister  ofEeclesiastical  Affairs,  Instruction,  and  Medicinal  Affairs. — 
Dr.  D.  Gustav  von  Gossler^  bom  April  13,  1838 ;. studied  jurisprudence; 
entered  the  State  service  1860,  and  1874  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  187» 
Unterstaatssekretar  of  the  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  &c.  Affairs.  Ap* 
pointed  Minister  July  18, 1881. 

9.  Minister  of  Finanee.-^'Dr.  Johannes  Migvuel,  bom  February  21, 1829  ; 
studied  jurisprudence ;  entered  the  State  service  1851 ;  1854-64  lawyer  and 
advocate,  1870-73  director  of  the  Diskonto-Gesellschaft  (Berlin),  Member 
of  the  Herrenhaus,  Oborbiirgermeister  of  Frankfurt-am-^Main.  Appointed 
Minister  June  1890. 

10,  Minister  of  State  and  Imperial  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. — Freiherr  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  bom  1842  ;  entered  the  State 
sen^ice  1865 ;  1882  Attorney-General  at  Mannheim,  1878-81  Member  of 
the  Reichstag,  1883  Ambassador  of  Baden  at  Berlin.  Appointed  Secretary 
of  State  and  Minister  of  State  June  1890. 

11.  Minister  of  Commerce. — Freiherr  von  Berlepsch,  bom  March  30, 
1843  ;  entered  the  State  service;  was  Landrath  at  Kattowitz,  Prasident  of 
the  County  of  Diisseldorf,  Oberprasident  of  the  Rhine  1889,  since  1884 
Member  of  the  Staatarath.    Appointed  February  1890. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Council  is  64,000  marks,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  other  ministers  36,000  marks. 


Local  Government. 

Each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  is  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  <  Oberprasident,*  or  governor,  who  has  a  salary  of  21,000 
marks.  Each  province  has  also  a  military  commandant,  a  superior  court 
of  justice,  a  director  of  taxes,  and  a  consistory,  all  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  Regierungsbezirke,  or  counties,  and  these 
again  into  •  Kreise,*  or  circles,  and  the  latter  into  Amtsbezirke  or  Biirger- 
meJAtercien^  these  a^la  into  Gemeindcn  or  Gutsbczirke.     li'ach  county  has 
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a  president  and  an  administrative  board  or  council ;  and  the  farther  sub- 
divisions  have  also  their  local  authorities.  The  principal  functionaries  are 
all  elective ;  but  the  elections  must  be  confirmed  bj  the  Government. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progrbss  and  Present  Condition, 

The  area  of  Prussia  is  136,075  English  square  miles.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and 
of  each  of  the  14  provinces  : — 


JProrinccs 

Area: 

Denaty    . 
per  square 

Eiig.  sq. 

miles 

1880 

1885 

mile,lts8» 

I 

Bast  Prussia  (Ostpreussen)  . 

U,446 

1,933,936 

1,959.476 

135-6 

West  Prussia(  Westpreussen) 

9,964 

1,405,898 

1,408,229 

141-3 

Berlin 

26 

1,122.330 

1,315,287 

52,611-6 

Brandenburg 

16,560 

2,226,825 

2,342,411 

16(h6   ' 

Pomerania  (Pommem) 

11,762 

1,640,034 

1,605,576 

128-0 

Posen 

11,311 

J. 703,397 

1,716,618 

1516 

SUesia  (Schlesien)       . 

15.743 

4,007,925 

4,112,219 

2612 

Saxony  (Sachsen) 

9,863 

2,312,007 

2,428.367 

246-2 

Schleswig-Holstein     . 

7,860 

1,127,149 

1,150,306 

166-3 

Hanover  (Hannover)  . 

15,031 

2,120,168 

2,172.702 

144'5 

Westphalia  (Westfalen)      . 

7,892 

2,043,442 

2,204,680 

279-3 

Hesse-Nassau      .        •        • 

6,128 

1,564,376 

1,592,454 

259-8 

Bhine  (Rheinland)      . 

10,543 

4,074,000 

4,344,527 

412-0 

Hohenzollem       .        •        • 

447 

67,624 

66,720 

149-2 

Total. 

136,076 

27,279.111 

28,318.470 

2081 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Friedrich  I.,  first  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Kingdom  had  an  area  of  about  43,400  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  1,731,000.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  de- 
velopment of  Prussia  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  figures  for  1797  are  estimated  merely. 


Year 

Area  in  Sq.  MUes 

Population 

^?r&u?" 

1 

Percentage  of 
Annoallncrease 

1797 

118,000 

8,700.000 

73 



1816 

108,100 

10,349,031 

96 

1-0 

1881 

108,100. 

13,038,070 

120 

1-7 

1858 

108,100 

17,739,013 

164 

1-3 

1861 

108,100 

18,491,220 

no 

1*4 

1867 

136,076 

23,971,337 

176 

4p 

1871 

136,076 

24,643,623 

181 

01-65 

1875 

136,076 

25,742,464 

189 

A^ 

1880 

136,075 

27,279,111 

200 

Jfli4 

1885 

136,075 

28.318,470 

208 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1886,  46  per  cent,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  in* 
habitants  and  upwards,  and  66  per  cent,  in  rural  communes. 

While  the  town  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  2-08  per  cent,  per 
annum  between  1876  and  1880,  the  country  popidation  decreased  at  the 
rate  of  0*73  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  town  population  in  1885  waa 
10,564,696,  showing  a  rate  of  increase  of  1-74  por  cent,  per  annum  since 
1880,  while  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  country  districts  was  only  022  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  urban  and  rural  population  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  two 
census  periods,  1880  and  1885 : — 


Censos 

No.  of 
Towns 

No8.Riiial 
OommaneB 

Towns,  4c.,  with  2,000  In- 
liabitants  and  upwards 

Communes,  &c.,  with  less 
than  2,000  Inhabitants 

No. 

Pop. 

PerCt. 

No. 

Pop. 

PerCt. 

1880 

1885 

1,287 
1,280 

54,784* 
65,002* 

1,«6 
1,648 

11,614,386 
12,754,674 

42*6 
45-0 

53,169 
63,722 

16,664,726 
16,563,796 

57-4 
65-0 

*  Inclndlng  15,829  separate  *  Outsbezirko.* 
'  Including  16,403  separate  *  Gutsbezirke.' 


The  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  in  1885  :— 

— .'        '.      ^'p- 

Pop.  1886 

-  .' 

'     No.' 

Pop.  1885 

LargetQwnsM       1^ 
Mediuni  „     ]      74 

2,880,293 
2,639,188 

Small  towns 
1  Country  „ 

431 
1.131 

3,844,099 
3,391,094 

-  Bee  p.  525  for  the  official  slgniflcatioi\of  these  terms. 

In  1885  the  population  included  13,893,604  males  and  14,424,866 
females — i.e.  103*8  females  per  100  males.  With  respect  to  conjugal  con- 
dition the  following  was  the  distribution  : — 


- 

liales 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried     .... 

Married 

Widowed        .... 
Divorced  or  separated   . 

8,671,968 

4,772,862 

434,293 

14,491 

8,366,978 

4,796,610 

1,243,044 

28,334 

17,028,936 

9,669,372 

1,677,337 

42,826 

The  division  of-  the  -population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  623,  and  some  panrticulars  as  to  race  on  the  same  page. 

In  1885  the  number -of  foreigners  (exclusive  of  other- Grermans)  resident 
in  Prussia  was  214,240f  of  whom  68,827  were  Austrians  and  Hungarians^ 
43,010  Dutch,  41,066  Russians,  18,178  Danes,  8,204  Swedes  and  Norwegians,, 
7,946  British,  6,984  Belgians,  6,903  Americans,  6,863-  Swiss,  and  4,3oH> 
French.  .  •        • 
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II.  Movement  op  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the  population  for  the  fire 
years  1885-89:— 


Year 

MiUTlagcs 

Total  BirtliB 

StlUborn 

Illcgitimate  Total  Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

230,797 
231,588 
229,999 
233,421 
240,996 

1,108,760 
1,117,881 
1.129,073 
1,133,998 
1,136,588 

44.199 
43,594 
43,914 
42,780 
42,084 

91,249 
91,933 
92,645 
90,626 
90,413 

761,134 
786,465 
730,225 
708,209 
724,803 

347.626 
321.671 
398,848 
426,789 
411,785 

In  1889  3*70  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  were  stillborn,  and  7'95  per 
cent,  illegitimate.  The  latter  rate  Taried  from  2*66  per  cent,  in  West- 
phalia to  12-94  per  cent,  in  Berlin. 

The  emigration  from  Prussia  by  German  ports  and  Antwerp  in  1882  was 
129,894,  in  1885  68,307,  in  1886  50,461,  in  1887  63,036,  in  1888  63,103,  in 
1889  57,957.  The  following  table,  indicating  the  emigrants  from  each  pro- 
vince in  1889,  shows  that  the  northern  provinces  contribute  most  largely : — 

Posen 10,310 

West  Prussia       .        .        .  10,038 

Pomerania  .        .        .        •  8,016 

Hanover      ....  6,730 

Schleswig-Holstpin      .         .  4,578 

Brandenburg  (with  Berlin)  4,107 

Rhine 3,157 


East  Prussia        • 

•      2,031 

Silesia . 

..      1,905 

Hesse-Nassau      • 

.       1.578 

Saxony         .        • 

.       1,382 

Westphalia  . 

.       1,141 

HohenzoUcrn 

bS 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  followinjr  table  privcs  the  population  within  the  present  (1890) 
limits  of  the  26  principal  towns  as  at  the  census  of  December  1,  1885: — 


Towns 


Population 


Towns 


'    Popnlatfon 


Berlin  (1890) 

1,574,485 

Aachen      •  , 

Breslau 

. 

299.C10 

Krefeid     •   . 

Cologne  (Koln)  (1890) 

282,537 

Halle  on  Saale     '. 

Magdeburg 

(») 

201,913 

Dortmimd    • 

Frankfort-on 

-Main  („) 

178,660 

Posen   .        • 

Konigsberg 

151,151 

Essen  .        • 

Hanover 

139,731 

Eassel  •        • 

Altona . 

126,306 

Erfurt  . 

Dusseldorf   . 

115,190 

Gorlitz . 

Danzig.        , 

114,805 

Wiesbaden  . 

Elberfeld      . 

109,218 

'  Frankfort  on  Oder 

Barmen        • 

103,068 

Kiel     . 

Stettin 

99,543 

:  Potsdam 

05,725 
90,236 
81,982 
78,435 
68,315 
65,064 
64,088 
58,386 
55,702 
65,454 
54,085 
61,706 
60,877 
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Beligion. 

Absolute  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution* 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  and  nearly 
one-third  Roman  Catholics.  The  numbers  and  proportions  of  the 
different  creeds  at  the  census  of  1885  were  as  follows  : — Protes- 
tants, 18,244,405,  or  64-4  per  cent.;  Roman  Catholics,  9,621,763, 
or  33'9  per  cent. ;  other  Christians,  82,030,  or  -29  per  cent. ; 
Jews,  366,575,  or  1'29  per  cent. ;  others  and  unknown,  3,697. 
Protestants  are  in  a  decided  majority  in  the  provinces  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Berlin,  Hanover, 
East  Prussia,  and  Hesse-Nassau  (from  98  to  703  per  cent.); 
Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority  in  HohenzoUem  (95  per 
cent.),  Rhineland  (71),  Posen  (66),  Silesia  (52),  Westphalia  (52), 
and  West  Prussia  (50).  Jews  are  most  numerous  in  Berlin  (4*8 
per  cent.),  Posen  (3),  Hesse-Nassau  (2*7),  West  Prussia  (1*7), 
and  Silesia  (1*2). 

The  Evanfjelicjil  or  Protestnnt  Church  is  the  State  Church,  and  since 
1817  has  consisted  of  a  fu^•ion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies, 
from  which,  however,  there  are  still  a  few  dissenters.  It  is  governed  by 
*  consistories,'  or  boards  appointed  by  Government,  one  for  each  province. 
There  are  also  synods  in  most  circles  and  provinces,  and  general  synods 
representing  the  old  provinces  only.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  differs  in  the  varions  provinces.  In  the  Upper  Rhenish  eccle- 
siastical province  it  is  fixed  by  a  concordat  between  the  Government  and 
Pope  Pius  VII.  In  every  part  of  the  Monarchy  the  Crown  has  reserved 
to  itself  a  control  over  the  election  of  bishops  and  priests.  There  were  in 
1880  9,146  Protestant  ministers  and  8,300  Homan  Catholic  priests,  besides 
300  monks  and  4,600  nuns.  The  higher  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by 
the  State,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau  recei\-ing  34,000  marks  a  year,  and 
the  other  bishops  about  22,700  marks.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy 
mostly  arise  from  endowments.  In  the  budget  of  1888-89  the  sum  of 
3,928,883  marks  is  set  down  as  direct  expenditure  in  Evangelical  Churches, 
and  1,297,306  marks  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

Instmction. 

Education  in  Prussia  is  general  and  compulsory.  Every  town, 
or  community  in  town  or  country,  must  maintain  a  school  sup- 
ported by  local  rates,  supplemented  by  the  State,  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  elected  by  the  citizens,  and 
called  aldermen  or  town  councillors.  All  parents  are  compelled 
to  send  their  children  to  one  of  these  elementary  schools,  in  which 
all  fees  are  now  abolished.  No  compulsion  exists  in  reference  to 
a  higher  educational  institution  than  elementary  schools,  but 
parents  who  send  more  than  one  child  to  any  school  supported  by 
Jihe  community  have,  in  many  cases,  a  reduction  made  in  the 
charge,  and  a  limited  number  of  pupils  whose  parei^ts  cannot^ 
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afford  to  pay  the  full  rate  either  enjoy  this  reduction  or  are 
admitted  entirely  free,  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.*  The 
school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years,  and  the  number  of  children  of 
that  age  in  1885  was  returned  at  5,240,016, 

The  following  table  gives  the  educational  statistics  of  Prussia : — 


No. 

Teaching 

Students  or  t 

Staff 

Pupilft 

Universities  (1888-89)     . 

11 

1,216 

13,730  , 

Gymnasiaand  Progymnasia  (1 888-89) 

301 

4,996 

92,581  , 

Realgymnasia,  Realprogymnasia.and 

1 

Higher  Realschulen  (1888-89)      . 

185 

2,58G 

40,190  1 

Realschulen    and    Higher    Bilrgcr- 

1 

schulen  (1888-89) 

48 

740 

17,475  , 

Public  elementary  schools  (1886)     . 

34,016 

65,933 

4,838,LH7  . 

Private        „                „            „ 

248 

446 

8,763 

Middle  schools  (public)           „ 

676 

4,589 

134,937  ; 

(private) 

961 

6,120 

08,373  , 

Public  normal  schools  (1888)   . 

116 

833 

S),093  ! 

The  number  of  elementarv  schools  in  Prussia  in  1822  was  20,440;  in 
1843,  23,646;  in  1864,  25,056';  in  1878,  31,963;  and  in  1886,  34,016. 

There  arc  also  3  technical  high  schools,  2  forestry  schools,  2  technical 
mining  schools,  2  agricultural  high  schools,  with  agricultural  institutes 
connected  with  universities,  two  veterinary  high  schools,  175  other  schools 
for  various  aspects  of  agriculture,  besides  other  special  schools  and  State 
establishments  for  art  and  music. 

The  Universities,  all  the  high  schools,  some  of  the  Gymnasia,  Real- 
gymnasia,  and  similar  schools,  as  also  all  the  normal  schools,  are  maintained 
and  administered  by  the  Government,  while  all  the  other  scholastic  insti- 
tutions are  supported  by  the  community,  under  control  of  the  Government. 
(For  number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  students  at  each  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Prus.sia  in  1889,  see  table  on  p.  532.) 

The  whole  of  the  educational  establishments  in  Prussia  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  but 
there  is  a  local  supervision  for  every  province.  The  administration  of  earb 
of  these,  as  far  as  regards  the  Regierungtt-Bezirhe^  is  vested  in  a  President, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Civil  Government  {lisgierung').  But  as  far  as  pro- 
vinces are  concerned,  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant- 
Church  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Consistorinm,  under  co-operation  with 
the  Governments  in  respect  of  church-building  affairs ;  while  the  manage- 
ment of  the  higher  (secondary)  schools  and  the  normal  schools  belongs  to 
the  Provincial  Schul-Collegium,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Oberpriisi- 
dent,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  province.  The  Con- 
sistorium,  which  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  school  administration,  and  the 
Provincial  Schul-Collegium  are  separate  provincial  authorities,  not  section? 
of  the  same  authority.  As  a  general  rule,  the  administration  of  school 
funds  provided  by  the  State  is  under  the  control  of  the  Civil  Government* 
which  likewise  takes   upon  itself  nearly  the  whole  management  of  the 

*  The  system  of  seoondaiy  edacatlon  oommoa  to  Pmssl*  and  the  rest  of  Germanj  is 
deeoribod  on  pp.  626-27. 
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Icwer  and  elementary  schools,  while  the  Schul-Collegium  is  responsible 
for  the  higher  schools,  for  the  general  system  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline therein,  the  proper  selection  of  school  books,  the  examination  and 
appointment  of  masters,  and  the  examination  of  those  who  leave  school 
for  the  Universities. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1850,  all  persons  are  at  liberty  to  teach, 
or  to  form  establishments  for  instruction,  provided  they  can  prove  to  the 
authorities  their  moral,  scientific,  and  technical  qualifications.  But  private 
as  well  as  public  estiiblishments  for  education  are  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  while  all  pjiblic  teachers 
are  considered  State  servants. 

In  the  budget  of  18iJ0-91  the  sum  of  64,459,503  marks  was  set  down  for 
instruction  of  all  categories.  Of  this  amount  60,622,143  marks  are  ordinary 
or  permanent  expenditure.  On  the  ordinary  expenditure  there  were  allotted 
to  Universities,  7,732,303  marks ;  higher  institutions,  6,734,960  marks ; 
elcmentarj' instruction,  r).'>,822,310  marks;  technical  schools  of  the  upper 
and  lower  grade,  5,726,879  marks. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Panperism. 

Prussia  contains  15  Oberlandesgerichte  (see  Qermam,Eminre,  p.  532).  The 
Oberlandesgericht  at  Berlin  is  called  the  Kammergen4shti  and  serves  as  an 
ultimate  appeal  court  for  summary  convictions ;  though  for  all  cases  the 
court  of  final  instance  is  the  Reichsgericht  at  Leipzig.  The  prosecution  in 
all  criminal  cases  is  conducted  by  Staatsanwdlte,  or  public  prosecutors,  paid 
by  the  State.  In  1888  there  were  214,525  criminal  convictions  in  Prussia, 
or  105-5  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve.  In  1886 
628,257  persons,  with  425,035  dependentsj  received  public  poor  relief ;  i.e. 
3-36  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  paupers.  The  following  table  shows 
the  criminal  (1888)  and  pauper  (1886)  statistics  for  the  different  pro- 
vinces : — 


Provinces 

Criminals 

Panpers 

No.  of 
Convictlona 

Per 
10,000 
inhab. 

Heads  of 

Families  and 

Solitaries 

Dependents 

Total 
Cent. 

East  Prussia . 
West  Prussia 
Berlin  (City). 
Brandenburg. 
Pomerania     . 
Posen    .  ■      , 
Silesia  . 
Saxony  . 

Schleswig-Holstein 
1  Hanover 
Westphalia    . 
Hesse-Nassau 
Hhineland 
HohenzoUem 

23,598 
17,366 
12.719 
15,539 
10,910 
19,061 
37,617 
16,272 

6,497 
12,230 
10,323 

9,r«68 

22,525 

300 

170-4 

180-0 

123-5 

93-7 

104-2 

164-1 

128-2 

94-9 

79-9 

79-4 

68-2 

85-1 

741 

631 

45,349 
31,373 
55,083 
36,536 
28,038 
27,106 
74,406 
32,616 
25,314 
30,507 
31,777 
25,962 
83,075 
1,115 

33.132 
23,100 
32,124 
25,483 
22,305 
23,910 
53,854 
25,628 
17,634 
23,011 
32,566 
17,770 
93,628 
891 

400 
3-86 
6-63 
2-64 
3-34 
2-97 
311 
2-39 
3-73 
2-46 
2-91 
2-74 
406 
300 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  or  no  local  connec- 
tion between  the  highest  or  lowest  returns  of  paupers  and  < 
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Finance. 

The  estimates  of  public  revenue  and  expenditure  submitted 
by  the  Government  to  the  Chambers  are  always  prepared  to  show 
an  even  balance,  without  surplus  or  deficit. 

In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1891, 
the  sources  of  revenue  and  expenditure  were  given  as  follows  : — 


TlEVKXUE. 

Harks 
lilnlstiy  of  Afirileultnre,  Do- 
mains, and  Forests  :— 
Domains  and  forests  .       .       .     80,682,184 
Various 2,000,150 

Total 82,682,334 


Ministry  of  Finance  :— 
.Direct  taxes 
Indirect  taxes 
Lottery 
Marine  Bank 
Mint     .... 


165,746,800 

67,349,000 

8,291,500 

2,052.000 

246,320 

Total  Ministry  of  Plnanco  .    243,685,620 

Ministry  of  Pnblie  Works  :— 
Produce  of  minesi,  iron  furnaces, 

and  salt  works .       .  .    121,282,170 

State  railways     ....    851,685.406 

Total   Ministry   of    rul.lic 
Works        .        .  .    972,967,575 

Dotations,  mid    Finance  Ad- 
ministration :— 

Dotations 220,6/5 

General  Finance  Administration  223,717,K4 7 

Total  Dotations,  dsc.    .        .    223,938,522 

state  AdminiF:tration :  — 

Ministry  of  State         .        .        .  1,524,229 

foreign  Office      ....  4,6fK) 

Mini^  of  Finance    .               .  2,811,813 
«       _  Commerce  and   In- 

dufitry   .        .        .  1,067,408 

„  Justice     .        .        .  51,156,000 

Z        "  the  Interior      .        .  3,903,668 

„  Public  Works  .        .  1,696,500 

„        „  Agriculture,  &c.       .  3,583,190 

^        „  Public  WorfiUip  and 

Instmciion   .       .  2,651,783 

.       «  War  .       .       .       .    700 

Total  state  Administration.  68,399,891 


Total  estimated  rerenue       1,691,673,942 


ExPiOi'Di'ru&B. 

A.  Wortin^;  Expentei : — 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Domains, 

and  Forests 

„      „  Finance 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  :— 

Administration  of  mines,  &c.     . 

„  „  railways 


Marks 


39,519.1  so 
4i,47Q,:aO 

10S,»43«43 
6S2,07&.1))4 


Total  working  expenditure .    710,01 1,757 


B.    Charge*    on    €on$olidat«d 

Fund:-^ 

Addition  to  *  Krondotation*  of  the 

King 

8,000,000 

railway  debt    .... 

socesun 

Sinking  fund  of  debt  . 

4«,S35A"i? 

2.1S7...i4 

Chamber  of  Lords 

174,57' ► 

„  Deputies 

IJilU'.f 

Contribution  to  imperial  funds  . 

155.754.-i: 

Appanages,  annidties,  indemni- 

ties, ibC 

93.589.5^1 

Total   charges  on    CousoU- 

dated  Fund       . 

50K423JVW 

0.     AdndnUtrative    Expendi- 

ture:— 

ilinLftry  of  Finance    . 

56,855.r:5 

.,       „  Public  Works  . 

20,»54,--: 

„       „  Commorcc    and   In* 

dufttry   . 

4,362.-^5 

„       „  Justice      . 

87.l»?3jM» 

„       „  the  Interior 

43,840,441 

„       „  AgriculturcDomains 

and  Forest!*   . 

14,894,255 

„       „  Public  Worship  and 

»2.4S0,5:2 

„       „  State 

S,?8S.542 

„       „  Foreign  Affairs 

£<»3.l-*) 

„       „  War  .       .       .       . 

121,7.>2 

Total  administrative  etpen- 
diture        ....    S25,023,S61 


Total  ordinary  expenditure  l,54S,45S,i*r* 
Extnioidinaiy  expenditure .      4S^  1 5,0«» 


Total  expenditnre 


.  1,591,673,942 
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The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  and  expenditure  during 
each  of  the  six  years  ending  March  31  from  1885  to  1890; 
1885,  1886,  and  1887  being  the  final  accounts,  1888  and  1889 
being  revenue  accounts,  and  1890  the  budget  estimates  : — 


TeK 

Berenue 

Expenditotie 

Tear 

•      Bevcnue 

Expenditure 

1885 
1886 
1887 

Marks 

1,340,602,789 
1,441,M2,4«7 
1,478,803,027 

Marks 

1,284,202,175 
1,376,373,003 
1,404,741,230 

1888 
1880 
1800 

Mark« 

•   1,014,333,020 

1,741,042,482 

1,613.804,870 

Marks 
1,50&,6^W.330 
1,604,046,101 
1,513,894  b70 

The  total  expenditure  amounts  to.  a  little  more  than  21.  10*.  per  head 
of  population.  The  direct  taxes  amount  to  5s.  6</.  per  head.  The  income- 
tax  averages  about  Is.  bd.  per  head  of  population.  The  other  direct  taxes 
are  a  land  tax,  a  house  tax,  a  class  tax,  and  a  trading  tax. 

The  expenditure  for  the  array  and  navy  is  not  entered  in  the  budget 
of  Prussia,  but  forms  part  of  the  budget  of  the  Empire. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Kinjjdom,  inclusive  of  the  provinces  annexed  in 
1866,  was,  according  to  the  budget  of  1890-91,  as  follows  : — 


1 

Atnouut 

Siukiiig  Fund 

1 

National  debt  bearing  interest : 
1         State  Treasure  Bills  .... 
1        Consoli<lated  debt  at  4  per  cent. 

„            „          3J  per  cent.     . 
Ison-consolidated  loans    . 
Preference  loan  of  1855    . 
War    debt    of    the    Kurmark   and 

Neumark 

State  railway  debt    .... 
Debt  of  provinces  annexed  in  1866  . 

Marks 

60,541,500 
3,592,607,850 
1,476,061,000 

17,103,150 
9,760,000 

803,210 
11.796.900 
36,000,661 

Mario 
6,517,124 

H,263,184 
1,884,000 

157,191 

636,171 

2,826,280 

Total  national  debt  . 

5,204,724,261 

15,283,950 

The  charges  for  interest,  amortisation,  and  management  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  254,563,665  marks  in  the  financial  year  1890-91. 

The  debt  amounts  to  over  9^.  3«.  per  head  of  population,  and  the  annual 
charge  to  almost  9«.  per  head.  The  clear  income  from  tha  State  railways 
alone  in  1888-89  would  more  than  pay  for  the  yearly  interest,  amortisation, 
and  management  of  the  debt. 

Anay. 

The  military  organisation  of  the  Kingdom,  dating  from  the  year  1814,  i» 
l)ased  on  the  principle  that  every  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  shall 
receive  military  instruction  and  enter  the  army  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  The  conditions  of  service  have  been  already  described  under 
Qcrmem  Ihnpire, 
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The  peace  strengrth  of  the  Prussian  contmgent  of  the  Imperial  army  was 
given  as  follows  in  the  budget  estimates  of  1889-90 : — 


- 

Officers, 
SorgeoQB,  Ac. 

Hen 

Hones 

Infantry  of  the  Line  . 
Riflemen,  or  « Jiiger  * .        , 
Bezirks-Eommandos .        • 
Cavalry      .        .        ,        . 
Artillery  (field  and  fortress) 

Engineers 

Military  Train,  &c.     • 

9,653 
364 
299 

2,510 

2,680 
522 

2,311 

240,581 
7,812 
3,740 
50,298 
45,299 
9,494 
5,244 

49,023 
17,825    « 

2,723    i 

Total    . 

• 

18,339      1   362,468     |      69,676    ! 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  table  on  p.  527,  showing  the  division  of  the  population  of  Germany 
according  to  occupations,  indicates  which  branches  are  of  most  importance 
in  Prussia.  About  one-half,  or  twelve  millions,  of  the  inhabitants  are 
dependent  upon  agriculture  as  sole  or  chief  occupation.  Of  the  total  area 
20,853,532  hectares  are  productively  occupied  by  crops  or  forests.  On 
June  5,  1882,  the  number  and  areas  of  separate  farms  were  as  foUow^s : — 


Under  1  hectare 

1-10  hectares 

10-160  hectares 

Above  100  hectares 

Total 

1,456,724 

1,178,625 

653,941 

24,991 

3,040,196 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  11,678,383,  of  whom  4,625,893 
were  actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  under  the  chief  crops  and 
the  yield  in  metric  tons  per  hectare  in  1889-90  and  the  annual  average 
yield  for  the  period  1878-88  are  as  follows : — 


l§89-90 

— 

Avcraire  Tidd 
1878-88 

Hectares 

Yield 

Wheat    .        . 

1,121,168 

118 

1-24 

Rye 

4,399,107 

0-84 

0-91 

Barley    ..... 

899,597 

1-02 

M« 

Oats       ..... 

2,549,891 

0-98 

106 

Potatoes         .... 

1,991,209 

8-51 

7-47 

H»y 

3,293,224 

2-09 

2-30 

The  largest  wheat-croDS  are  en 

•own  in  Silesia 

Rhineland.  an 

d  Encf  Pnie«  a 

rye  is  a  common  crop  all  over  the  Kingdom ;  barley  is  produced  in  gieatei^t 
quantities  in  Silesia  and  Saxony  ;  and  oats  in  Silesia,  Rhineland,  Saxon r, 
and  other  northern  provinces.  Silesia,  Bmndenburg,  and  Posen  produce 
the  most  potatoes. 

In  1888-89  Prussia  contained  311  establishments  engaged  in  the  mann- 
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facture  of  beet-root  sugar,  which  consumed  6,282,440  metric  tons  of  beet- 
root in  the  production  of  720,806  tons  of  raw  sugar,  162,076  tons  of  mo- 
lasses, and  22,084  tons  of  other  products.  In  1888-89  there  were  6,817- 
breweries  in  action  in  Prussia,  which  brewed  20,160,272  hectolitres  of  beer, 
or  15  gallons  per  head  of  the  population. 

In  1887-88  there  were  6,744  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced 
2,222,731  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 

11.  Minerals. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Prussia  are  very  considerable.  The  coal-mines  > 
especially  have  developed  greatly  during  the  last  half-century.  The  coal 
raised  in  Prussia  amounts  to  93  per  cent,  of  the  total  coal  produced  in 
Germany,  and  is  found  mostly  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine 
Province ;  lignite  being  mainly  worked  in  Saxony.  The  output  of  coal 
increased  from  17,571,681  tons  in  1848  to  61,436,991  tons  in  1889,  and  the 
output  of  lignite  in  the  same  time  from  8,118,563  tons  to  14,205,047  tons. 

Considerable  quantities  of  iron  are  also  raised  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the 
Rhine  Province, Westphalia,  Silesia,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Nassau.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  statistics  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore  raised  and  the  pig-iron 
produced  in  the  years  1888-89  (in  metric  tons) : — 


-■ 

1888 

1889 

- 

1888 

1889 

Coal 

69,475,351 

61,436,991 

Iron  ore     . 

4,146,263 

4,375,283 

Value      in 

Value      in 

marks     . 

291,918,935 

332,681,069 

marks     . 

26,640,012   31,424,.390 

Lignite 

13,207.888 

14,206,047 

Pig-iron    . 

3,098,756     3,218,719 

Value     in 

Value      in 

marks     . 

32,159,347 

36,328,133 

marks     . 

142,832,232  163,746,0^8 

Prussia  yields  about  one-half  (136,972  tons  in  1889)  of  the  world's 
annual  production  of  rinc,  and  copper  (21,668  tons)  and  lead  (90,809 
tons)  are  also  found.  The  total  value  of  the  mining  products  in  1889  was 
466,871,288  marks. 

Conuneroe. 

The  trade  of  Prussia  forms  an  important  part  of  the  general  trade  of 
the  German  customs  district  (Zollverein),  which  now  includes  the 
whole  of  the  Empire.  This  is  carried  on  through  the  various  ports  of  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas,  through  many  navigable  rivers  and  caiials,  and  an 
extensive  network  of  roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs.  There  are  82  cham- 
bers and  corporations  of  commerce  in  the  large  towns  of  the  Elingdom. 
The  most  important  commercial  towns  are  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Danzig, 
Stettin,  Posen,  Breslau,  Magdeburg,  Altona,  Hanover,  Frankfort-on-Main, 
Cologne,  Elberf eld,  and  Barmen.  There  are  no  separate  statistics  for  the 
trade  of  Prussia;  it  is  included  in  that  of  Germany,  which  is  given  on 
p.  547  et  seq. 

Internal  Conunnnications. 

The  zailway  system  of  Prussia  is  extensive  and  complete.  In  April  1890 
the  length  of  the  system  open  for  traffic  was  as  follows : — 

BaUways  Length  in  Bng.  mItoB 

1.  Owned  or  administered  by  the  State ....    13,613 

2.  Owned  and  administered  by  private  companies         .      1,320 

Total 14»S|33 
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There  were  in  addition  166  miles  of  narrow-gange  line. 

In  1878  the  lines  owned  by  the  State  had  a  length  of  only  3,066  miles, 
while  those  owned  by  private  companies  extended  to  11,066  miles. 

The  whole  of  the  railways  of  l^ssia  will  in  time  beoome  national  pro- 
perty. As  will  be  seen  from  the  budget  statement,  a  very  large  rerenue  is 
deiired  by  the  State  from  the  railways. 

BSVSS-GBSIZ,  BEVB8-80ELEIZ,  SAZE^ALTEHBVBG,  SAZE-COBUBO- 
GOTHA,  and  SAXE-XEHmrOEK.  For  these  see  onder  THirBIBGIAB 
STATES. 

SAXE-WEIMAB. 

(Gbosshbbzogthuh  Sachsen- Weimar.) 
Beigning  Orand-dnke. 

Xarl  Alexander,  bom  June  24,  1818 ;  the  son  of  Grand-duke  Karl  Fried- 
rich  and  of  Grand-duchess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  late  Czar  Pdul  I.  of 
Russia.  Succeeded  his  father  Jtdy  8,  1853 ;  married  October  8,  1842,  to 
Sophie^  born  April  8,  1824,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem  II.  of  the 
Netherlands.  Offspring:— 1,  Prince  Earl  Augtaty  heir-apparent,  bom  July 
31,  1844 ;  married  August  26, 1873,  to  Princess  PauUne,  bom  July  26, 1852, 
^dest  daughter  of  Pr&ce  Hermann  of  Saxe- Weimar,  of  which  union  there 
axe  offspring  two  sons,  namely,  Wilhelm  Emst,  bom  June  10,  1876,  and 
Bernhard,  bom  April  18, 1878.  II.  Princess  Maria,  bom  January  20, 1849 : 
married  February  6, 1876,  to  Prince  Heinrich  VII.,  of  Beuss-Kchleiz-Kostritz ; 
oflEspring,  Heinrich  XXXII.,  bom  March  4,  1878 ;  Heinrich  XXXni.,  bom 
July  26,  1879 ;  Sophie,  born  June  27,  1884 ;  Heinrich  XXXV.,  bom  August 
1,  1887.  III.  Princess  EU$abctht  bom  February  28, 1854 ;  married  Nov.  6, 
1886,  to  Johann,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Bchwerin. 

CouTMt  qf  tK»  Ora/nd-4>u1te, 

I.  Prince  Eduiurd^  bom  October  11, 1823,  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxe- Weimar ;  major-general  in  the  British  army;  married  Nov.  27, 
1851,  to  Lady  Augusta  Catherine,  bom  Jan.  14, 1827,  daughter  of  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Bichmond. 

II.  Prince  Hermann,  bom  August  4,  1826,  brother  of  the  preceding; 
married  June  17, 1861,  to  Princess  Augusta,  bom  October  4, 1826,  youngest 
daughter  of  King  Wilhelm  I.  of  Wurttemberg,  of  which  union  there  are 
offspring  six  children. 

III.  Prince  Qtutavy  bom  June  28, 1827,  brother  of  the  preceding^  major- 
general  in  the  Austrian  army ;  married  February  14, 1870,  to  Pieiina  Mar- 
cochia.  Countess  von  Neupurg. 

The  family  of  the  Grand-duke  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Ernestine  or 
elder  line  of  the  princely  houses  of  Saxony,  which  include  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenburg,  andSaxe-Coburg-Gotha;  while  the  younger,  or  Albertine 
line,  is  represented  by  the  Kings  of  Saxony.  In  the  event  ^  the  Albeitine 
line  becoming  extinct,  the  Grand-duke  of  Weimar  would  asoend  the  Saxon 
throne.  Saxe- Weimar  was  formed  into  an  independent  Principality  in  1640, 
and  Bisenach  was  joined  to  it  in  1644.  After  a  temporary  subdivision  the 
Principality  was  finiolly  united  into  a  compact  whole  under  Bmest  Augustus 
(1728-1748),  who  introduced  the  principle  of  primogem^nre.    On  entering 
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the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  the  Principality  (FUrntenthum)  became  a 
Dnchj  {Herzoffthum).  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  considerable  increase 
of  territory,  together  with  the  title  of  Grand-dnke,  xna  awarded  to  Duke 
Earl  August,  known  as  a  patron  of  German  literature. 

The  Qrand-duke  has  a  lai^e  private  fortune,  part  of  which  he  obtained 
in  dowry  with  his  consort.  Princess  Sophie  of  the  Netherlands.  He  has 
also  a  civil  list  of  930,000  marks,  or  46,000^.,  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
seventh  of  the  revenues  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

Constitation  and  Bevenue. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Grand-duchy  was  granted  May  6,  1816;  but 
slightly  altered  by  the  law  of  October  15, 1860.  It  was  the  first  liberal 
Constitation  granted  in  Germany.  According  to  this  charter  the  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  House  of  Parliament  of  one  chamber.  It  is 
composed  of  31  members,  of  whom  one  is  chosen  by  the  noble  landowners; 
four  by  other  landowners  having  a  yearly  income  pf  from  3,000  marks  up- 
wards ;  five  by  other  persons  of  the  same  income ;  and  twenty-one  by  the  other 
inhabitants.  The  first-mentioned  ten  deputies  are  elected  directly,  the 
remaining  twenty-one  indirectly.  All  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  age 
have  the  franchise.  The  Chamber  meets  every  three  years.  The  executive, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Grand-duke,  but  responsible  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country,  is  divided  into  three  depart-ments. 

The  budget  is  granted  by  the  Chamber  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
That  from  1890  to  1892  comprises  an  annual  income  and  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  7,696,040  marks.  The  State  forests  yield  a  large  income,  while 
there  is  a  graduated  tax  on  all  incomes,  the  estimates  for  which  are  based 
on  a  total  income  for  the  population  of  82,371,600  marks.  The  public  debt 
amounted  to  5,766,054  marl^  on  January  1, 1890.  The  debt  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  productive  capital  of  the  State. 


Area  and  Fopnlatian. 

The  Grand-duchy  has  an  area  of  1,404  English  square  mile  and  consists 
of  the  three  detached  districts  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt,  to  which 
belong  also  24  smaller  exclaves.  The  population  was  292,933  in  1875, 
309.677  in  1880,  and  313,946  on  December  1, 1885.  During  the  years  from 
1875  to  1880  the  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  I'lO  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
0*28  in  1880^5.  Of  the  population  in  1885, 151 .996  were  males  and  161 ,950 
females ;  i.e.  106*5  females  per  100  males.  Foreigners  numbered  1,046. 
Marriages,  1889,  2,684  ;  births,  11,377  ;  deaths,  7,042  ;  surplus,  4,353. 
Among  the  births  439  (3'85  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  1,082  (9*5  per 
cent.)  ill^timate. 

In  1885  34  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabi- 
tants and  upwards,  and  66  per  cent,  in  rural  communes.  The  town  of 
Weimar,  capital  and  largest  town  of  the  Grand-duchy,  had  21,566  inhabi- 
tAiits  at  the  census  of  December  1, 1885.  The  number  of  emigrants  in 
1882-88  was  as  follows :— 


1883 

1883 

1884      1       1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

904 

1,002 

661 

424 

267 

354 

368 
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Religion,  Instmotioii,  Justice,  and  Crime. 

In  1885  Saxe-Weimar  contained  301,333  Protestants  (96  per  cent.). 
..0,880  Catholics  (34  per  cent.),  405  other  Christians,  1,313  Jews,  and  15 
onclassified. 

The  University  at  Jena  (see  Oermanyy  p.  632)  is  common  to  the  fonr  Saxon 
Dnchies.  The  public  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  at  the  close  of  1887-88 
were  as  follows : — 


Schools 

No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Elementary  schools 

Gymnasia 

Realgymnasia        .... 
Hohere  BiSrgerschulen  (2  priTate) . 
Normal  schools      .        .        .        . 
Drawing  schools    .... 
Deaf-mute  and  blind  asylum 

458 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 

833 
60 
27 
44 
35 
6 
11 

64,033        ! 
808 
441 

471        1 
184 
411 
66 

Saxe-Weimar  contains  two  Landgerichte,  while  the  district  of  Keustadt 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landgericht  at  Gera.  The  Ober- 
landesgericht  at  Jena  is  a  common  court  of  appeal  for  the  four  Saxon 
Duchies,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  the  two  Reuss  Principalities,  and  parts  of 
Prussia.  In  1888  2,010  persons,  i.e.  89-1  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the 
age  of  12,  were  convicted  of  crime  in  Saxe-Weimar.  In  1885  4,198  per- 
sons, with  2,601  dependents,  received  public  poor  relief,  i.e.  21*66  per 
1,000  Inhabitants. 

Froduction. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture,  and 
224,625  hectares,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  are  cultivated.  The 
number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  on  June  6, 1882,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hect. 

1-10  Hoct 

10-100  Hect 

Over  100  Hect. 

Total 

14,632 

19,408 

6,016 

147 

40,203 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  132,057,  of  whom  55,417  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.    The  chief  crops  in  1889  were : — 


1              Crops 

Hectares 

Oats. 
Potatoes   . 
Hay,  &c.    . 

34,608 
21,034 
31,848 

There  were  193  miles  of  railway  in  1890. 

'  BritUh  Minister  Plenipotentiary.— Sir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Consuls  General. —Baxon  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 
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SAZONT. 

(KdNIGBEICH   SaGHSEN.) 

Reigning  King. 

Albert,  bom  April  23, 1828 ;  eldest  son  of  King  Johann  and  of  Qaeen 
Amalie,  daaghter  of  King  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria.  Educated  for  a 
"military  career,  and  entered  the  army  of  Saxony  1843  and  of  Prussia  1867. 
Commander  of  the  German  army  of  the  Meuse  in  the  war  against  France, 
1870-71.  Nominated  field-marshal  in  the  German  army  1871.  Succeeded 
to  the  throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  October  29,  1873.  Married  June 
18,  1853,  to  Queen  Ca/roUne,  bom  August  o,  1833,  daughter  of  Prince  Gustar 
of  Vasa. 

Sister  cmd  brother  of  tJie  King, 

I.  Princess  Elimbeth,  bom  Febraary  4,  1830;  married  April  22,  1860, 
to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sardinia ;  widow  February  10,  1865. 

II.  Prince  Georg^  Duke  of  Saxony,  bom  August  8,  1832 ;  married  May 
11,  1869,  to  Infanta  Maria  Anna,  bom  July  21,  1843  (died  February  6, 
1884>,  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal.  Nominated  field-marshal 
in  the  German  army  June  15, 1888.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  six  chil- 
dren : — 1.  IMncess  Matilde,  bom  March  19,  1863.  2.  Prince  Friedrich 
August,  bom  May  26, 1866. '  3.  Princess  Maria  Josef  a,  bom  May  31, 1867 ; 
married  October  2, 1886,  to  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria.  4.  Prince  Johann 
Georg,  bom  July  10,  1869.  6.  Prince  Max,  bom  November  17, 1870.  6. 
Prince  Albert,  bom  February  25, 1875. 

The  royal  house  of  Saxony  counts  amongst  the  oldest  reigning  families 
in  Europe.  It  gave  an  emperor  to  Germany  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century;  but  the  house  subsequently  spread  into  numerous 
bntnches,  the  elder  of  which,  called  the  Ernestine  line,  is  represented  at 
this  moment  by  the  ducal  families  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotl», 
Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Weimar ;  while  the  younger,  the  Albertine  line, 
lives  in  the  mlers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  1806  the  Elector  Fried- 
rich  Augustus  111.(1763-1827),  on  entering  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
assnmed  the  title  of  King  of  Saxony,  which  was  confirmed  in  1815.  The 
following  were  the  predecessors  of  the  present  King : — 

Friedrich  August  I.        .        .        .  (1763)1806-1827 

Antony 1827-1836 

Friedrich  August  II.      ,         .        .  1836-1854 

Johann 1854-1873 

King  Albert  has  a  civil  list  of  2,940,000  marks  per  annum.  Exclusive 
of  this  sum  are  the  appanages,  or  dotations  of  the  princes  and  princesses, 
aniountingto  392,036  marks  a  year.  The  formerly  royal  domains,  consisting 
chiefly  in  extensive  forests,  beicame,  in  1830,  the  property  of  the  State. 

Constitntion  and  Ooyernment 

The  present  Constitution  of  Saxony  dates  from  Sex)tember  4, 1831 ;  but 
has  undergone  alterations  and  modifications  by  the  laws  of  June  19,  1846  ; 
March  31,  1H49;  May  6,  1851;  November  27,  18G0;  October  19,  1861; 
December  3,  1868;  and  October  12,  1874.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line ;  but,  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  latter,  also  in  the  female  line.    The  sovereign  comes  of  age  at 
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the  completed  eighteenth  year,  and,  during  his  minority,  the  nearest 
heir  to  the  throne  takes  the  regency.  The  legislature  is  jointly  in 
the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  ^of  two  chambers.  The 
Upper  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal;  the  pro- 
prietors of  mediatised  domains,  now  held  by  five  owners;  twelve 
deputies  elected  by  the  owners  of  other  nobUiar  estates;  ten  noble 
proprietors  and  five  other  members  without  restriction  nominated  by  the 
king  for  life ;  the  burgomasters  of  eight  towns ;  and  the  superintendents 
and  deputies  of  four  collegiate  institutions,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Bautzen.  The  Lower 
Chamber  is  made  up  of  thirty-five  deputies  of  towns  and  forty-five  repre- 
sentatives of  rural  communes.  The  qualification  for  a  .seat  in  the  Upper 
House,  as  well  as  the  right  of  election  to  the  same,  is  the  possession  of  & 
landed  estate  worth  at  least  3,000  marks  a  year ;  which  qualification,  how- 
ever, is  not  required  by  the  ex-offioio  deputies  of  chapters  and  universi- 
ties. To  be  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  no  fixed  income  is  required; 
and  electors  are  aU  men  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  pay  three 
marks  annual  land  tax  or  other  direct  contributions,  or  who  own  l^d  with  & 
dwelling-house.  The  members  of  both  Houses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hereditary  and  certain  of  the  ex  qficic  memhers^sxe  each  allowed  12  maris 
per  day  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  and  an  allowance  for  travelling  ex- 
penses. Both  Houses  have  the  right  to  make  propositions  for  new  laws.  No 
taxes  can  be  made,  levied,  or  altered  without  the  sanction  of  both  Chambers. 
The  executive  is  in  the  King  and  a  Couhcil  of  Ministers,  namely,  the 
Ministers  of  Justice,  of  Finance,  of  the  Interior,  of  War,  of  Foreign  Affiuis, 
of  Education,  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

Area  and  Fopniation. 

Saxony  has  an  area  of  6,866  English  square  miles.  The  following  tab> 
0hows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and  of  each  of  the  foe: 
Kreishauptmannschaften,  or  chief  goyemmental  divisions : — 


Area,  Eng- 
Ush  aq. 

FopulAtlon 

Density 

per«q. 

DeclSBO 

Dec.  1S8S 

Dresden 
Leipzig 
Bautzen 
Zwickau 

1,694 

1,393 

965 

1,804 

808,612 

707,826 

•    361,326 

1,105.141 

860,658 

774,036 

356,560 

1,190,849 

508 
556 
369 
660 

Total      . 

5,856 

2,972,805 

3,182,003 

643 

In  1815,  when  the  Kingdom  received  its  present  limits,  the  populatzca 
was  1,178,802.  The  growth  of  the  population  since  the  first  satisfactcij 
census  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : 


T«sar 

PopulatioD 

Density 
persq. 
mile 

Annnal 
Increase 
percent. 

Year 

1871 
1876 
1880 
1886 

Fopniation 

Denaitv 

per«q. 

mUe 

Ineresse 
percrat 

1834 
1846 
1865 
1864 

1,596,668 
1,836,433 
2,039,176 
2,837,192 

272 
313 
348 
399 

1-3 
1-2 
1-6 

2,666,244 
2,760,686 
2,972,805 
3,182,003 

436 

4n 

607 
648 

1-3' 
1-99 

la 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1886,  1,901,824,  or  59*8  per  cent.,  live  ia 
towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  the  remainder*  40*2  per  oent«t 
in  mial  conununes. 

The  urban  population  increased  in  1871-76  at  the  rate  of  15*1  per 
cent. ;  1876^80, 14-7  per  cent. ;  and  1880-85, 12*3  per  cent.  The  rural  popn* 
lation  increased  in  1871-75  at  the  rate  of  only  0*8  per  cent. ;  and  1880-86^ 
0-02  per  cent. ;  in  1875-80  it  decreased  0*4  per  cent. 

The  population  in  1886  included  1,642,405  males,  and  1,639,698 
females,  ie.  106*3  females  per  100  males.  The  conjugal  condition  of  the 
population  was  as  follows :- 


- 

Halet 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried      . 

Married  .        .        •        . 

Widowed 

Pivorced  or  separated    . 

926,173 

572.196 

42,291 

2,746 

922,684 

673,570 

137,660 

6,784 

1,847,867 

1,146,765 

179,851 

8,680 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  tho 
table  on  page  527.  Besides  the  German  population,  Saxony  contains 
(1886)  49,916  Wends,  most  of  them  in  the  district  of  Bautzen.  In  1886 
there  were  (besides  other  Germans)  48,126  foreigners. 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
table : — 


Tmt 

Uarriog^ 

TotalBirtbs 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total  Deaths 

Surplus 

1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 

28,818 
29,286 
29,849 
80,163 
30,327 

137,644 
137,935 
141,826 
142,677 
145,697 

6,120 
6,083 
6,294 
6,311 
5,606 

18,224 
18,040 
18,406 
18,388 
18,384 

99,645 
96,861 
101,473 
93,640 
92,387 

37,999 
42,084 
40,862 
49,037 
63,310 

The  emigration  from  Saxony,  embarking  at  German  and  Dutch  ports, 
was  as  follows  : — 


1882 

1883 

1864 

188ft 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

7,439 

6,281 

4,636 

2,886 

2,388 

2,434 

2,297 

2,367 

There  were,  in  December  1886,  nine  towns  with  a  population  of  mor# 


an  20,000,  namely  :— 

Dresden  (1890)    . 

.    226,036 

Freiberg 

.        .    27,042 

Leipzig      („)       . 

.    .963,272 

Zittau    . 

.    23,216 

Chemnitz     • 

.     110,817 

Meerane 

.    22,013 

Plauen 

.      42,848 

Glauchau 

21,715 

Zwickau 

.      39,243 

Beligion. 

Although  the  royal  family  is  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  Protestants.  The  distribution  of  the 
different  creeds  was  as  follows  in  1886 : — Protestants,  3,076,961,  or  96*6  per 
cent. ;  Roman  Catholics,  87,762,  or  2*76  per  cent. ;  other  Christians,  10,263 
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or  -32  per  cent. ;  Jews,  7,765,  or  '24  per  cent. ;  unclassified,  262.  In  1887 
.the  Kingdom  contained  1,286  Moravian  Brethren  or  Hermhnter,  mostly  at 
Hermhut,  the  chief  seat  of  this  sect.  Catholic  Apostolics  number  2,540  and 
<  Old  Catholics '  2,166.  The  head  of  the  State  (Protestant)  Church  are  the 
-ministers  *  in  evangelicis.'  The  chief  governing-body  is  the  Landes-Con- 
Astorium  or  National  Consistory  at  Dresden ;  and  it  also  has  a  representa- 
tive Rynod  {Sytiode)  with  29  clerical  and  35  lay  members.  Ecclesiastically 
♦he  Kingdom  is  divided  into  960  parishes. 

Instruotioii. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  28  school-insi)ection  districts.  At  the  end 
of  1889  there  were  in  Saxony  2,165  public  Protestant  and  40  Roman  Catholic 
common  schools  (Volksschulen),  90  private  and  chapter  schools,  and  1,934 
advanced  common  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen),  or  altogether  4,229  com- 
mon schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  661,464.'  In  addition  there  were  1 
polytechnic  at  Dresden,  2  Landesschulen,  15  Gymnasia,  10  Realgymnasia,  21 
Bealschulen,  19  seminaries,  and  2  high  girls'  schools  and  8  private  high 
schools— altogether  78  educational  establishments,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  17,294,  exclusive  of  the  University  and  a  large  number  of  indus- 
trial, commercial,  agricultural,  musical,  and  art  institutes. 

The  University  of  Leipzig,  founded  in  1409,  and  attended  on  the  average 
of  recent  years  by  3,000  students,  is  the  third  largest  in  Germany. 

Justioe,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Saxony  has  one  Oberlandesgericht,  at  Dresden,  7  Landgerichte,  and 
10:^  Amtsgerichte.  (See  Oemuin  Empire,  p.  632.)  The  Reichsgericht  has  its 
seat  at  Leipzig.  In  1888  20,051  persons,  or  88  per  10,000  of  the  population 
over  12  years  of  age,  were  convicted  of  crime.  The  number  in  1885  was 
20,521,  in  1886  20,437,  and  in  1887  20,277.  In  1888  8,458  persons  (378 
females)  were  punished  as  beggars  or  vagrants. 

In  1885  53,190  persons,  with  35,412  dependents  (in  all,  2*78  per  cent,  of 
the  population),  received  public  poor  relief. 

Finance. 

The  financial  period  extends  over  a  term  of  two  years.  In  the  financial 
accounts,  both  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  divided  into  •ordinary* 
and  'extraordinary,'  the  latter  representing  disbursements  for  public 
works.  The  budget  estimate  for  the  two  ^ears  1890-91  was  92,620,414 
marks,  and  was  balanced  by  the  expenditure;  there  was  also  an  ex- 
traordinary revenue  and  expenditure  of  22,556,150  niarks.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  domains,  forests,  and 
State  railways.  The  total  direct  taxes  in  1882  and  1889  amounted  to 
23,059,440  marks,  or  7#.  l<^.per  head  of  population.  The  net  revenue  from 
railways  alone  amounted  to  30,470,335  marks.  The  ehief  branch  of  ex- 
penditure is  that  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  public  debt,  amounting 
to  31,237,682  marks  for  the  years  1890  and  1891.  - 

The  public  debt  amounted  in  1890  to  647,886,900  marks.-  The  debt  was 
incurred  almost  entirely  for  the  establishment  and  purchase  of  a  network 
of  railways  and  teleg^phs,  and  the  promotion  of  other  works  of  public 
utility.  The  total  capital  invested  in  State  railways  at  the  end  of  1887 
was  621,758,137  marks. 

The  total  income  of  all  classes  of  the  population  in  1888  was  estimated 
at  1,337,624,668  marks. 
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Production  and  Indnstry. 

Saxony  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  busiest  industrial  State  in  the 
Empire,  rivalled  only  by  the  leading  industrial  provinces  of  Prussia.  Textile 
manufactures  form  the  leading  branch  of  industry,  but  mining  and  metal- 
working  are  also  important.  Agriculture  supported  directly  and  indirectly 
little  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  population  in  1B86. 

Of  the  total  area,  994,714  hectares,  or  about  one  fifteenth,  are  under 
CT^tivation,  besides  about  409,120  hectares  under  v^rood,  of  which  174,504 
hectares  belonged  to  the  State  in  1887.  60*7  per  cent,  of  the  country  is 
occupied  by  arable  and  garden-land,  13*1  per  cent,  by  meadows,  0-6  by 
pasture,  and  only  0*1  by  vineyards.  The  number  of  separate  farms  on 
June  6, 1882,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare  J     1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 
192,921 

94,783       ,;          69,171 

28.209 

768 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  578,592,  of  whom  285,414  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  areas  under  the  chief  crops,  and  the  yield  per  hectare  in  metric 
tons  (of  1,000  kilogrammes),  at  the  undemoted  dates  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Area 

Yield  in  metric  tons               — 

1887 

1888 

1887 

1888 

Aver.  1878-86 

Wheat  . 
Rye 

Barley  . 
Oats      . 
Potatoes 
Hay,  &c. 

47.976 
213,272 

39,638 
179,481 
117,090 
174,122 

50,600 
212,104 

32.652 
183,233 
118,846 
171,763 

1-86 
1-41 
1-52 
1-57 
10-25 
302 

1-71 
1-21 
1-51 
1-56 
10-25 
2-64 

1-64 
1-31 
1-48 
1-51 
1008 
316 

On  May  1,  1 889,  the  factory  hands  in  Saxony  were  returned  at  340,498, 
of  whom  226,702  were  males  and  113,796  females;  135,348  were  en- 
gaged in  the  textile  industry,  41,804  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  tools,  34,934  in  industries  connected  with  stone  and  earth,  and  23,663 
in  those  connected  with  paper  and  leather.  The  total  number  of  factories 
and  industrial  establishments  was  12,963,  of  which  4,760  had  steam-power. 
The  following  shows  the  mining  statistics  for  the  years  1884-88 : — 


Year 


1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Coal  Mines 


No.  of 
Mines 


169 
169 
159 
1S8 
163 


Hands 


20,680 
21,003 
21,596 
21.706 
21,387 


Production  in 
metric  tons 


Coal      Lignite 


4431.649 
4,160,236 
4,248,144 
4,293.112 
4,868,826 


688,651 
781,796 
733,918 
766,732 
839,968 


Value 
in  1,000 
marlcs 


30,246 
31,796 
34,443 
37,463 
88,999 


Other  Mines 


Total 


No.  of 
Mines 


144 
140. 
137 
131 
182 


Pro- 

iT-..j<.duce  in 
Hands    J  j^ 

marks 


8.601 
8,294 
8,063 
7,673 
7,408 


6,173 
6,619 
6,?27 
6,039 
6,096 

— Btf#t^ 


No.  Of 
Mines 


813 
309 
296 
289 


!    Pro- 

Handa  *^"°®  *° 

I    1,000 

marks 


29,281 
29.297 
29.648 
29,379 


286?,28,796 


sd-by 


a 


oog 


36,419 
37,416 
39,770 
42,492 
44»094 

£, 
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In  1888  the  Saxon  iron-fonndriesprodnced  149,439  metric  tons  of  finished 
iron,  representing  a  value  of  24,922,585  marks.  In  1888-89  756  breweries 
produced  3,896,767  hectolitres  of  beer;  and  627  distilleries  consumed 
128,304,000  kilogrammes  of  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits. 

Commiuiicatioiii. 

In  1890  there  were  1,326  miles  of  railway  in  Saxony,  of  which  the 
State  owned  1,322  miles.  With  226  miles  in  the  adjoining  States,  the  total 
length  of  the  Saxon  Government  lines  was  1,648  mUes. 

British  Miniver. — George  Strachey. 

British  Ctt/unU- General.— Baxon  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 

SCHAUMBUSO-LIFPE. 

(FURSTENTHUM    ScHAUMBURG-LiPPB  .) 

Beigning  Prince. 

Adolf,  bom  Aug.  1,  1817,  the  son  of  Prince  Georg;  succeeded  his 
father  Nov.  21, 1860 ;  married,  Oct.  25, 1824,  to  Princess  Sermina,  bom 
Sept.  29, 1827,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Geortf  of  WfiLdeck.^Offsprin0  : 
—I.  Princess  ffermifia,  bom  October  6, 1846 ;  married,  Feb.  16, 1876,  to 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Wilrttemberg.  II.  Prince  Qeorg^  bora  October  10, 
1846;  married,  April  16,  1882,  to  Maria  Anna,  Dnchess  of  Saxony;  off- 
spring: Adolf,  bom  Feb.  23,  1883;  Merits,  bom  March  11,  1884;  Krast 
Wolrad,  bom  April  19, 1887.  III.  Prince  Hermam^  bom  May.  19,  1848. 
IV.  Princess  Ida,  bom  July  28, 1852  ;  married^  Oct.  8,  1872,  to.  Heknich 
XXII.  of  Reuss-Greiz.  V.  Prince  Otto^  bom  Sept.  13, 1854.  YI.  Ptinoe 
Adolf y  bom  July  20, 1859 ;  married  June  16, 1890,  to  Princess  Victoria  of 
Pmssia,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Friedrich  IL  The  reigning  house  of 
Lippe  is  descended  from  a  connt  of  the  same  name  who  lived  in  tho  six- 
teenth century. 

Constitution  and  Sevenne. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  dated  November  17,  1868,  tomder 
which  there  is  a  legislative  Diet  of  15  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  Prince,  one  nominated  by  the  nobility,  one  by  the  clergy,  one  by 
certain  functionaries,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the  people.  To  the  Prince 
belongs  part  of  the  legislative  and  all  the  executive  authority. 

In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1890-91  the  revenue  was 
stated  at  765,062  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  733,176  marks.  There 
was  in  1889  a  public  debt  of  510,000  marks,  besides  90,000  marks  as  share  of 
the  paper-money  of  the  Empire. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  census  of  1875  gave  a  population  of  33,133;  of  1880,  of  35,374; 
and  1886,  37,204  (18,563  males,  18,641  females),  on  an  area  of  133  English 
square  miles.  Marriages,  1888,  305  ;  births,  1,267,  60  (3  per  cent.)  still- 
bom,  44  (3*76  per  cent.)  illegitimate ;  deaths,  786 ;  soiplus,  521.  Emigrants, 
1883,  122;  1884,  42;  1885,  75;  1886,  45  ;  1887,  103;  1888,  66;  1889,  31. 
Except  521  Catholics  and  296  Jews,  the  inhabitants  are  Protestant. 
Buckeburg,  the  residence  town,  has  5,206  inhabitants  (1885). 
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Agricultural  enclosures  (1882),  6,433,  with  a  population  of  12,543,  of 
"Whom  6,088  were  actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  enclosures 
3,609  were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ;  2,211  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10; 
607  from  10  to  less  thaQ  100  hectares ;  while  only  6  had  an  area  of  100 
liectares  and  upwards. 

The  State  had  15  miles  of  railway  in  June  1890. 

British  Qmsul- General. — ^Hon.  Charles  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 

BCEWABZBime-BTFDOLBTABT  and  8CHWASZBUS6.B0HDSB8. 
EATFBEV,  see  under  THITSIHOIAH  STATES. 


THE  THUSnrOIAir  STATES. 

The  Giand-Duohy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  Duchies  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  the  Principalities  of 
Schwarzbui^-Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Rouss-Greiz  (fiUere 
JAme),  and  Rcuss-fk;hleiz-Lobenstein  (Jungere  Linie),  situated  close  beside 
each  other  in  the  part  of  Central  Germany  known  as  Thuringia  (Thiiringen), 
are  frequently  grouped  together  as  the  Thurlngiaii  States.  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  the  largest  and  most  important,  has  been  separately  treated 
(p.  610) ;  but  the  other  seven  are  here  given  together  for  the  sake  of  more 
convenient  comparison.  The  reigning  family,  constitution,  and  revenue 
of  each  are  first  given  separately,  followed  by  the  tabulated  statistics. 


BSUSS,  Elder  Branoh. 

(FCrstenthttm  REU8S — Aeltbrb  Limie.) 

Beigning  Prince.— Heinrioh  XXII.,  bom  March  28, 1846;  the  son  of 
Prince  Heinrich  XX.  and  of  Princess  Caroline  of  Hesse-Homburg ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Nov.  8, 1859 ;  married,  Oct.  8,  1872,  to  Princess  Ida  of 
Schaumbuig-Lippe,  bom  July  28, 1852. — Offspring :  I.  Heinrich  XXIV., 
bom  March  20, 1878.  II.  Emma^  bom  Jan.  17,  1881.  III.  MwriOy  bom 
March  26,  1882.  lY.  CaroUMe,  bom  July  13, 1884.  Y.  Hermvne,  bom 
Dec.  17, 1887. 

The  princely  family  of  Reuse  traces  its  descent  to  the  Emperor  Hein- 
rich I.  of  Germany,  sumamed  •  The  Fowler,*  who  died  in  936.  AU  the 
heads  of  the  house,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century, 
have  been  called  Heinrich.  In  the  year  1701  it  was  settled,  in  a  family 
council,  that  the  figures  should  not  run  higher  than  a  hundred,  beginning 
afterwards  again  at  one.  The  present  sovereign  of  Reuss-Greiz  has  no 
civil  list,  but  a  great  part  of  the  territory  over  which  he  reigns  is  his 
private  property. 

Conititntioii  and  Finanea.— The  Constitution,  bearing  date  March  88, 
1867,  provides  for  a  legislative  body  of  12  members,  8  nominated  by  the 
sovereign,  2  by  the  nobility,  3  elected  by  towns,  and  4  by  rural  dislTlcts. 
The  public  revenue,  balanced  by  the  expenditure,  was  set  down  as  1,081,776 
marks  for  1891.    There  is  a  public  debt  of  213,760  marks. 

There  were  22  miles  of  railway  in  June  1890.  ^  I 
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EEUBS,  ToozLger  Branch. 
(FOrstenthum  Rkuss — JCnoere  Linie.) 

Beigning  Prinoe.— Heinrioh  XIV.,  born  Mav  28, 1832 ;  the  son  of  Prints 
Heinrich  LXVII.  and  of  Princess  Adelaide  ;  succeeded  his  father  July  11, 
1867  ;  married,  Feb.  6,  1868,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Wiirttemberg,  Trho  di<ri 
July  10,  1886.  Oflfspring :— I.  Prince  Heinrich  XXVII.,  bom  Novemh« 
10,  1868 ;  married,  November  11,  1884,  to  Princess  Elise,  bom  September  4. 
1864,  daughter  of  Prince  Hermann  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg.  II.  Prince^ 
Misabetht  bom  October  27,  1869  j  consort  since  Nov.  17,  1877,  of  PriD« 
Hermann  of  So]ms-Braunfels. 

The  reigning  house  forms  a  younger  branch  of  the  Reuss  family.  As  in 
Reuss-Greiz,  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Principality  is  the  private 
property  of  the  reigning  family. 

All  the  princes  are  called  Heinrich,  and  to  disting^sh  them  they  have 
numbers  attached  to  their  names,  beginning  and  ending  in  each  centuir. 
Number  I.  is  given  to  the  first  prince  of  the  branch  bom  in  the  centxay, 
and  the  numbers  follow  in  the  order  of  birth  until  the  century  is  fiiiishe<i. 
when  they  begin  again  with  number  I. 

Constitution  and  Finance. — The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  pitv 
claimed  November  30,  1849,  and  modified  April  14,  1862,  and  Jane  20, 1856. 
Under  it  restricted  legislative  rights  are  granted  to  a  Diet  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers, of  whom  three  are  elected  by  those  paying  the  highest  income-tax, 
and  twelve  by  the  inhabitants  in  general.  The  head  of  the  collateral 
Reuss-Kostritz  family  is  hereditarily  a  member.  The  Prince  has  the  imj: 
executive  and  part  of  the  legislative  power.  In  the  administration  of  the 
State  a  cabinet  of  three  members  acts  under  his  direction. 

The  annual  estimated  public  income  was  given  as  1,771,220  marks  for 
the  financial  period  1890-92,  with  an  expenditure  of  1,764,341  mark.^ 
There  is  a  public  debt  (1890)  of  1,040,560  marks.  Railways  (1890).  35 
miles. 

BAXE-ALTEKBTIBQ. 

(Herzogthum  Sachsbn-Altenburo.) 

Seigning  Bake. — ^Emst,  bom  September  16, 1826 ;  the  son  of  Duke  Geoig 
of  Saxe-Altenburg  and  Princess  Marie  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Suc> 
ceeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  feither,  August  3,  1853  ;  married, 
April  28,  1853,  to  Princess  Agnes,  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  bom  June  24,  1824. 
Offspring : — Princess  Marie,  bom  August  2,  1864  ;  married  April  19,  1873, 
to  Mnce  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  Regent  of  Brunswick.  Brother  qf  the  Jhike: 
Prince  Moritz,  bom  October  24,  1829  ;  married  October  16, 1862,  to  Princess 
Augusta  of  Saze-Meiningen,  by  whom  he  has  issue  three  daughters  and  a 
fion — 1.  Maria  Anna,  bom  March  14,  1864,  married  April  16,  1882,  to  Prince 
Qeorge  of  Schaumburg-Lippe ;  2.  Elizabeth,  bom  January  25,  186.% 
married  April  17,  1884,  to  Grand-duke  Constantine  of  Russia;  3.  E^mst, 
bom  August  31,  1871 ;  4.  Louise,  bom  August  11,  1873. 

There  v^ras  a  separate  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  from  1603  till  1672,  but 
Its  territories  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  Saxe-Gotha  until  1826, 
when  the  Duke  of  Hildburghausen,  which  had  been  a  separate  Duchy  since 
1680,  exchanged  Hildburghausen  for  Altenburg,  and  became  Duke  Fr^erick 
of  Saxe- Altenburg.  In  1874  the  Duke  resigned  his  right  to  a  civil  list, 
in  exchange  for  a  charge  upon  the  State  or  crown-domains  (Domanes- 
fideicommiss). 
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Constitutioii  and  Piiiaiice.--The  Constitution  bears  date  April  29,  1831, 
but  was  altered  at  subsequent  periods.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested 
in  a  Chamber  composed  of  thirty  representatives,  of  whom  nine  are  chosen- 
by  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants,  nine  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and 
twelve  by  those  of  rural  districts.  The  Chamber  meets  every  three  years, 
and  the  deputies  are  elected  for  two  sessions. 

The  executive  is  divided  into  three  departments,  namely — 1,  of  the 
Ducal  House,  Foreign  and  Home  Aifairs ;  2,  of  Justice ;  3,  of  Finance.  The- 
budget  is  voted  for  three  years,  the  estimates  of  the  last  period,  1890-92, 
exhibiting  an  annual  revenue  of  3,822,564  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of 
3,322,539  marks.  Two-thirds  of  the  revenue  are  derived  from  the  State 
domains,  and  the  remainder  from  indirect  taxes.  The  public  debt  in  July 
1890  amounted  to  911,678  marks,  covered  seven  times  over  by  the  active 
funds  of  the  State. 

31any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  are  of  Slavonic  origin.  The  peasants 
are  reputed  to  be  more  wealthy  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  rule  prevails  among  them  of  the  youngest  son  becoming  the- 
heir  to  the  landed  property  of  the  father.  Estates  are  kept  for  generations 
in  the  same  family,  and  seldom  parcelled  out.  The  rural  population,  how- 
ever, has  been  declining  in  numbers  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

There  are  102  miles  of  railway. 

British  CoTisid'General. — Baron  von  Tauchnitz  (Leiprig). 

SAXE-COBUBQ-GOTHA. 

(HeEZOOTHUM  SACHSBOif-COBURG-QOTHA.) 

Beigning  Buke.— Ernit  II.,  bom  June  21 ,  1818 ;  the  son  of  Duke  Ernst  I.. 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalf  eld  and  of  the  Duchess  Dorothea  Luise,  Princess  Luise 
of  Gotha-Altenburg.  Succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father^ 
January  29,  1844.  Married  May  3,  1842,  to  Princess  Alexandrine^  bom 
December  6, 1820,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Leopold  of  Baden. 

The  Duke  being  childless,  the  heir-apparent  is  his  nephew,  Prince 
Alfred,  Duke  of  Edmburgh,  bom  August  6, 1844,  the  son  of  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  of  Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha 
was  Duke  John  Ernest,  seventh  son  of  Duke  Ernst  the  Pious,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Albrecht,  Ernest's  second  son,  in  1699,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  to  which  he  added  SaaJf  eld.  John  Ernest's  two  sons  raled  in  com- 
mon, under  the  title  Dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalf  eld ;  but  their  single 
successor  Ernest  Frederick  I.  (1764-1800)  introduced  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture. On  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  1826,  Ernest  III. 
received  Gotha  in  exchange  for  Saalf eld,  which  was  assigned  to  Saxe> 
Meiningen,and  assumed  the  title  of  Ernest  I.  of  Saze-Cobui^-Gctha.  The 
family  is  in  possession  of  a  large  private  fortune,  accumulated  chiefly  by 
Duke  Ernst  I.,  to  whom  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made  a  present  of  the 
Principality  of  Lichtenberg.  This  Principality  he  sold,  September  22,. 
1834,  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  a  sum  of  two  million  thalers,  and  other 
advantages.  Besides  a  vast  private  income,  Duke  Ernst  II.  has,  as  reign- 
ing Duke,  a  civil  list  of  100,000  marits  out  of  the  income  of  the  Gotha 
domains,  and  the  surplus  of  100,603  marks  is  paid  into  the  public  ex- 
chequer, while  the  rest  is  divided  between  the  Duke  and  the  State.  The 
Duke  further  receives  one-half  of  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expendituxe 
from  the  Coburg  domain  lands. 
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Ckxnititution  and  Finanoe. — The  Staatsgnindgesetz,  or  fundamental 
law  of  the  two  Duchies,  proclaimed  May  3, 1852,  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  the  Duke  in  conjunction  with  two  separate  chambers,  one  for  the  Duchy 
of  Coburg  and  the  other  for  the  Duchy  of  Gotha.  For  the  common  affairs 
of  the  two  Duchies  the  two  Chambers  meet  in  common.  The  Gobuig 
Chamber  consists  of  eleven,  and  that  for  Gotha  of  nineteen  members, 
chosen  in  as  many  electoral  divisions,  by  the  indirect  vote  of  all  the  dec- 
tors.  Every  man  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  who  pays  direct  taxes  has 
a  vote,  and  every  fully-qualified  citizen  above  thirty  may  be  elected 
a  deputy  to  the  Landtag  or  Chamber.  Deputies  resident  in  Coburg  or 
Gotha  receive  six  marks  per  diem,  the  others  ten  marks  per  diem  and 
travelling  expenses.  New  elections  take  place  every  four  years.  The  two 
assemblies  meet  separately,  usually  in  the  first  and  last  years  of  their 
duration,  otherwise  when  necessary ;  the  ^  United  Parliament '  meets  alter- 
nately at  the  towns  of  Coburg  and  of  Gotha. 

The  domain  budget  is  voted  for  the  term  of  four  years  for  Gotha  and 
for  Coburg,  and  in  the  financial  State-accounts  a  distinction  is  made 
between  domain-revenue  and  State-revenue.  The  annual  domain  revenue 
for  Coburg  1885-91  is  estimated  at  414,000  marks,  and  expenditure  238,000 
marks  ;  revenue  for  Gotha  1889-93,  2,032,693  marks,  expenditure  1,191,680 
marks.  The  special  State-revenue  of  Coburg  and  Gotha  for  each  of  the 
years  1886-91  is  set  down  at  1,647,800  marks,  and  expenditure  2,074,408 
marks.  The  pubhc  debt,  in  1889,  amounted  to  3,408,768  marks  for  Cobuig, 
and  to  690,677  marks  for  Gotha  (1890),  both  being  largely  covered  by 
productive  Investments. 

There  are  110  miles  of  railway. 

JBritUh  ChargS  d* A  f  aires. — Ealph  Milbanke. 

Contul'GeneraL — &JX)n  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipslg). 


BAzs-XBnrnroEV. 

(Hbbsoothvx  Saohsbk-Mbikihgbn.) 

Baigaing  Bnke.— Ooovg  II,  bom  April  2,  1826 ;  the  son  of  Duke  Bom- 
hard  I.  Succeeded,  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  September  20, 1866. 
Married,  May  18, 1850,  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  who  died  March  30, 
1855;  married,  in  second  nuptials,  October  23, 1856,  to  Princess  Feodora 
of  Hohenlohe-Langenbuig,  bom  July  7, 1839,  who  died  Febmaty  10, 1872 ; 
mairied,  in  third  nuptials,  morganatically,  March  18, 1873,  to  Ellen  Fianz, 
Baroness  von  Heldburg.  Qf  spring : — I.  Prince  Bemhard,  bom  April  1, 
1861 ;  married  February  18,  1878,  to  Princess  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  German  Emperor  Friedrich  Wilhelm ;  offspring  of  the  union 
is  a  daughter,  Feodora,  bom  May  12, 1879.  n.  Princess  Marie  EHkaheth, 
bom  September  23,  1863.  III.  Prince  Bnut,  bom  September  27,  1858. 
IV.  Prince  FHedrieK  bom  October  12, 1861. 

The  line  of  Saxe-Meinii^en  was  founded  by  Duke  Bemhaid,  third  son 
of  Ernst  I.  of  Saxony,  sumamed  tlie  Pious,  the  friend  ajod  oompanion  in 
arms  of  King  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden.  The  Duchy  was  only  one-thizd  its 
present  size  up  to  the  year  1826,  when,  by  the  extinction  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Saxe-Gotha,  the  territories  of  Hildbuigfaausen  and  Sa^eld  fell 
to  the  father  of  the  present  Duke.  The  Duke  has  a  civil  list  of  394,286 
marks  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  State  domains.    Besides  thfloe  he 
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receives  the  half  of  the  Bniplcis,  which  amoimts  to  302,290  marks  every 
year. 

Coaitintioii  and  Tinanae.—The  charter  of  the  Bnchy  bears  date 
August  23, 1829,  and  is  supplemented  by  the  laws  of  1870  and  1873.  It 
provides  for  a  legislative  organisation,  consisting  of  one  Chamber  of 
twenty-four  representatives.  Four  of  these  are  elected  by  those  who  pay 
the  highest  lanid  and  property  tax,  and  four  by  those  who  pay  income  tax 
on  an  income  of  3,000  marks  or  more ;  sixteen  by  all  other  inhabitants. 
The  Chamber  meets  as  often  as  necessary,  and  in  any  case  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  budget  every  three  years,  and  new  elections  take  place  every 
six. 

The  budget  estimates  for  each  of  the  three  financial  years  1890-92 
stated  the  revenue  at  6,393,780  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  5,716,280 
marks.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  drawn  from  State  domains, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  ducal  family.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
axe  the  public  mterest  of  the  debt,  and  the  expenses  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State.  The  debt  in  1889  amounted  to  12,763,661  marks. 
Host  of  the  debt  is  covered  by  productive  State  capital. 

There  were  121  miles  of  railway  in  June  1889. 

BrUM  Comul'GeneraL'-BaxoJiYon  Tauohnitz  (Ijeipzig). 


BCEWASZBTrBCh-BITBOLSTABT. 

(FteSTENTHUM  SOHWASZBUBa-BUDOLSTADT.) 

BdgningPriiioe.— Otinther,  bom  August  21, 1852,  succeeded  his  consin. 
Prince  Georg,  Jan.  21, 1890. 

The  Schwarzburg-Budolstadt  line  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Schwazzburg,  being  descended  from  Johann  Giinther,  who  died  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  present  sovereign  has  a  civil  list 
of  291,817  maiks,  exclusive  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  £)maans,  property 
of  the  reigning  &unily. 

Conititntion  and  Tinanee. — The  fundamental  law  of  the  Principality 
is  the  Constitution  of  Maioh  21,  1864,  modified  November  16, 1870.  For 
all  legislative  measures  the  Prince  has  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  Chamber 
of  Bepresentatives  of  sixteen  members,  four  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
highest  assessed  inhabitants,  and  the  rest  returned  by  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  deputies  meet  every  three  years,  and  their  mandate  expires  at 
the  end  of  two  sessions. 

There  are  triennial  budgets.  For  the  period  1888-90  the  annual  public 
Income  and  expenditure  were  settled  at  2,203,200  marks  each.  Former 
financial  periods  showed  small  deficits.  There  is  a  public  debt  of 
4,271,200  marks,  nearly  three-fourths  covered  by  productive  investments. 

There  are  19  miles  of  railway. 

8CEWABZBTJBO-80HDSB«EAirBEV. 

(FtaSTBNTHUX  SORWABZBnBO-SONDSBSHAnSSN.) 

Beigniiig  Prinee.— Karl  n.,  bom  August  7, 1830 ;  succeeded  his  father. 
Prince  GOnther  II.,  July  17,  1880;  married,  June  12,  1869,  to  PrincesB 
Marie  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  bom  June  28,  1845. 

FiUkercfthe  Prince,— Oiinther  II.,  bom  September  24, 1801^  succeeded 
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his  father.  Prince  Gunther  I.,  Augnst  19, 18S6 ;  married,  in  first  nuptials,  in 
1827,  to  Princess  Mcurie  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  who  died  in  1833 ; 
and,  secondly,  in  1835,  to  Princess  Mathilda  of  Hohenlohe-Oehringen 
(died  June  3,  1886),  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1852.  Abdicated 
July  17. 1880. 

Brother  atid  Sisters  of  the  Prince. — I.  Princess  Misahethy  bom  March 
22,  1829.  II.  Prince  Leopold,  bom  July  2,  1832.  III.  Princess  Mturie^ 
bom  June  14, 1837. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Schwarzburg  belong  to  a  very  ancient  and 
wealthy  family.  The  small  territory  of  the  house  was  left  undisturbed  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  civil  list  of  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Sondersfiiusen  amounts  to  516,500  marks,  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country.  The  Prince  is,  moreover,  in  possession  of  a  very 
large  income  from  private  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Mecklenburg. 

Constitntion  and  Finance. — The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  granted 
July  8,  1857,  under  which  restricted  legislative  rights  are  given  to  a  Diet 
composed  of  fifteen  members,  five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Prince, 
five  elected  by  certain  highly-taxed  landowners  and  others,  and  five  elected 
by  the  inhabitants  in  general.  The  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Government  divided  into  three  departments. 

The  budget  accounts  are  settled  for  the  term  of  three  years.  In  the 
period  1888-91  the  annual  revenue  was  estimated  to  amount  to  2,462,449 
marks,  and  the  annual  expenditure  to  the  same.  There  is  a  public  debt 
(1890)  of  3,589,221  marks. 

There  are  49  miles  of  railway. 
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Movement  op  the  Population  in  1889. 
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stadt 

Sch^^-anburg  •  Sondera- 

haaaeB 

339 
1,002 
1,492 
1,564 
1,818 

707 

666 

67 
196 
292 
262 
292 

116 

82 

3-5 

8-8 

4-1 

3-60 

3-73 

3-76 

3-1 

136 
664 
798 
831 
973 

834 

241 

8-4 
12-8 
11-3 
11-87 
12-48 

10-4 

9-14 

1,617    ,       871 
6,050    1    3,232 
7,104        4,483 
6,999    '    4,778 
7,830        5,241 

8,081        1,756 

2,641    1    1,661 

746 
1,818 
2,621 
2,221 
2,689 

1,326 

1,080 

Emigration 

r. 

- 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Reuss  (altere  Linie) 

44 

32 

44 

43 

44 

41 

47 

Reuss  (jiingere  Linie)    . 

228 

178 

98 

94 

125 

114 

138 

Saxe-AItenbnrg      . 

217 

101 

77 

76 

62 

60 

65 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

771 

550 

277 

217 

246 

234 

276 

Saxe-Meiningen     . 

212 

174 

Schwaizburg-Rudolstadt 

235 

198 

145 

101 

82 

63 

91 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen . 

124 

88 

77 

67 

49 

61 

73 

Beligion. 

On  December  1, 1885,  the  following  was  the  distribution  of  creeds :— 


Protestants 

Catholics 

Other 
Christians 

No. 

Per 

Cent. 

No. 

Per 
Cent. 

Jews 

sified 

Reuss       (altere 

Linie)     . 

109,202 

98-5 

582 

104 

149 

49 

6 

Reuss    (jiingere 

Linie)     . 

65,072 

98-7 

921 

0-83 

340 

129 

52 

Saxe-Altenburg. 

160,166 

991 

1,113 

0-69 

147 

39 

6 

Saxe  -  Coburg- 

Gotha     . 

196,710 

98-4 

2,472 

1-24 

98 

519 

30 

Saxe-  Meiningen 

210,188 

97-8 

2,930 

1-36 

214 

1,521 

31 

Schwarzburg- 

Rndolstadt      . 

83,205 

99-2 

627 

0-63 

45 

45 

14 

Schwarzburg- 

Sondershausen 

72,667 

98-7 

648 

0-88 

63 

237 

1 
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Crime  and  Panperiim. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nainber  of  convicted  criminals  in  I^^^n 
and  the  number  of  paupers  in  1885,  in  each  of  the  seven  minor  ThuriD^jj. 
States  :— 


BeuBS  (tiltere  L!nlc) 

.,    ( jangere  Liiiie) 
Baze-Altenburg 
Baze-Ckibarg-Ciotha 
Baxe-Meiningeu 
Schwanburg-Rudolstaclt 
Sohwanbaj^-Sonderehauaen 


No.  of 
Convic- 

tioiu 

No.  per 

10,000  In- 

hub.  aboye 

13  yean 

No.  of 
Paupers 
ReUered 

Depen- 
dants of 
Paupers 

096 

364 

89-6 

743 

767 

94-8 

1,464 

1,105 

941 

81-9 

1,703 

1,219 

1,133 

79-4 

2,511 

2,037 

1,887 

1241 

2,618 

2,023 

836 

141-0 

847 

722 

701 

134-4 

796 

686 

PCTioeBV 

a^eof 


2-39 
2-3S 
1-Fl 
2-*S 

2^16 
3-11 

1^4 


Agriculture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  separate  farms  in  the  mmr-: 
Thnringian  States,  on  June  5,  1882,  with  their  respective  acreage,  and  tlf 
total  agricultural  population  : — 


Farms 

Below 
IHect. 

1-lOHect. 

10-100 
Hect 

Above 
100  Hoot. 

Total 

Reoss  (Sltere  Linle)     . 
„    (jUngereliuie). 

1,872 

1,446 

669 

6 

3,922 

.3,663 

3.423 

1,403 

30 

8,619 

8«xe-Altenburgr    . 

8,111 

5,647 

2,609 

41 

16,208 

54^79 

Baze-Oobarg«Gotha 

12,410 

10,908 

JSiJ 

70 

??»J? 

66.796 

Saxe-Meiningen    . 

16,706 

12,973 

3.090 

66 

31,835 

Schwarzburg  -  Rudol- 

Btadt  .... 

6,641 

4,976 

966 

21 

12,503 

Sohwarzbnrg  -  Sonders- 

hanseu 

4,818 

6,161 

1,130 

88 

11,137 

37.959 

In  1888^9  there  were  1,020  breweries  in  operation  in  the  Thnringiac 
States  (including  Saze-Weimar),  which  brewed  1,958,487  hectolitres  of  beer^ 
and  in  1887-88  92  distilleries  produced  8,473  hectolitres  of  alcohol.  Th^ 
value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  the  same  States  in  1888  was  2401,  U^ 
marks. 


WALDECK 

(FORflTBNTHUM  WaLDBCK.) 

Seigning  Prinoe. 


OeoTg  Vietor,  bom  January  14, 1831 ;  the  son  of  Prince  Georg  Friedrich 
and  Prtucess  Emma  of  Anhalt-Bembuxg ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  su 
the  death  of  his  father,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Hav  11 
1845;  mairied,  September  26,   1863,  to  Princess   Helena,  bom  August 
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12,  1831,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Wilhelm  of  Nassau;  widower  Octo- 
ber 27,  1888.  Offspring:— I.  Princess  Pauline,  bom  October  19,  1856; 
married  May  7, 1881,  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  Alexis  of  Bentheim-Bent- 
beim.  II.  Princess  Emma,  bom  August  2, 1868 ;  married  January  7, 1879, 
to  King  Willem  III.  of  the  Netherlands.  III.  Princess  Helena,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1861 ;  married  April  27, 1882,  to  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany, 
son  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain ;  widow  March  28, 1884.  IV.  Prince 
FrxedricK^  bom  January  20, 1865.  V.  Princess  EUiaheth,  born  September 
6,  1873. 

After  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  1866,  a  *  Treaty 
of  Accession  *  was  signed  by  the  Prince  on  July  18,  1867,  by  which  he  sur- 
rendered his  chief  sovereign  rights  to  King  Wilhelm  I.  for  ten  years, 
retaining  merely  nominal  power,  and  renewed  November  24,  1877,  till 
January  1,  1888.  A  Treaty,  made  March  2,  1887,  continued  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  future,  making  it  terminable  on  notice  given. 

CottBtltntion  and  Finanoe. — The  charter  of  the  Principality  was  granted 
Auj?ust  17,  1862.  It  provided  for  a  legislative  assembly  of  forty-one 
members,  but  this  number  is  now  reduced  to  fifteen,  with  authority 
restricted  to  purely  local  affairs.  In  terms  of  the  *  Treaty  of  Accession '  all 
public  officials  are  appointed  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  him.    Pmssia  also  manages  the  finances  of  the  Principality. 


- 

1890 

1891 

189S 

Estioiated  Revenue 

Marks 
1,201,421 

Marks                   Marks 
1,187,810         1,186,802 

The  expenditure  is  estimated  at  exactly  equal  the  revenue. 
The  debt  on  July  1,  1890,  was  2,229,900  marks. 

Area  and  Fepiilation.— The  Principality  has  an  area  of  438  English 
square  miles. 

It  is  thus  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  circles : —  Waldsck : 
Twistc,  population,  16,153;  Eisenberge,  population,  17,670 ;  Eder,  popuJa* 
tion,  14,876;  Pynticnti  population,  7,977 — total,  56,676. 

Of  the  populaticai  in  1886,  26,901  were  males,  and  29,674  females— t.^. 
110-3  females  per  100  males. 

At  the  census  of  1880,  the  inhabitants  numbered  56,522 ;  and  at  that 
of  1871,  66,224.  Marriages,  1888,  884;  births,  1,947  (70,  or  4  per  cent., 
.stillborn,  and  148,  or  7  per  cent.,  illegitimate);  deaths,  1,116;  surplus, 
831.  Emigrants,  1883,  282;  1884,  170;  1886,  197;  1886,  100;  1887,91; 
1888,  91  ;  1889,  99.  Except  1,464  Catholics  and  804  Jews,  the  people  are 
Protestants.     The  residence  town,  Arolsen,  has  2,442  inhabitants. 

On  June  5, 1882,  the  number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  was  as 
follows : — 


Below  1  Hcct. 

1-10  Hect. 

10-100  HwJt. 

Over  100  Heot. 

Total 

3,743 

4,088 

1,590 

34 

9,455 

These  farms  supported  30,378  persons,  of  whom  11,639  were  actively 
engaged  in  agriculture.    Railways,  6  miles. 

British  Chargi  cC Affaires. — Ralph  Milbanke. 
CaniuUOeneraL—Bxai,  C.  S.  Dundas  (Hamburg). 
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Wff&TTEHBEBG 

(K6NIGREICH  WCrttemberg.) 
Beigning  King. 

Karl  I.,  King  of  Wurttemberg,  bom  March  6, 1823 ;  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  King  Wilhelm  L,  June  25,  1864.  Married, 
July  13, 1846,  to  Grand  Duchess  Olffa,  bom  September  11,  1822,  daughter 
of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 

8Uter$  of  the  mnff. 

I.  Princess  Katharine^  bom  August  24,  1821 ;  married  November  20, 
1846,  to  her  cousin.  Prince  Friedrich  of  Wiirttembeig ;  widow  May  9, 
1870.  Offspring  of  the  union  is  a  son,  Mnce  Wilhelm,  bom  Februaiy  25, 
1848,  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown ;  married  (1)  Februaiy  16, 1877,  to 
Princess  Marie  of  Waldeck,  who  died  April  30, 1882,  leaving  a  daughter 
Pauline,  bom  December  19, 1877 ;  (2)  April  8, 1886,  to  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe.  II.  Princess  Augusta^  bom  October  4,  1826 ;  married 
June  17,  1851,  to  Prince  Hermann  of  Saxe-Weimar,  general  of  cavalry  m 
the  Wurttemberg  army.    Issue,  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Coutin$  of  the  King, 

I.  The  late  Duke  Alexander,  bom  September  9, 1804,  died  July  5, 1886, 
the  son  of  Duke  Ludwlg  of  Wurttemberg,  grand-uncle  of  the  King; 
married  May  2, 1836,  to  Claudine,  daughter  of  Count  Rh6dey  of  Transyl- 
vania, created  Countess  von  Hohenstein ;  widower  October  1, 1841.  Issue 
of  the  imion  are  three  children : — I.  Claudine,  Princess  of  Teck,  bom 
February  11,  1836.  2.  Franz,  Duke  of  Teck,  bom  August  27,  1887; 
married  to  Princess  Maiy  of  Cambridge,  June  12, 1866.  3.  Amalia,  Prin- 
cess of  Teck,  bom  November  12, 1838 ;  married  October  24, 1863,  to  Count 
Paul  Hiigel,  formerly  captain  in  the  Austrian  cavalry.  II.  Duke  Wilhelm, 
grandson  of  Duke  Eugen  of  Wiirttemberg,  grand-uncle  of  the  King,  bom 
July  20, 1828 ;  master  of  ordnance  (Feldzengmeister)  in  the  service  of  Aus- 
tria, commander-in-chief  of  Galicia  and  the  Bukovina  at  Lemberg.  III. 
Duchess  Alexandrine  Mathilda,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  Dumber 
16, 1829.  IV.  Duke  Nicolaue,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  March  1, 
1833 ;  married  May  8, 1868,  to  his  cousin.  Duchess  Wilhelmine  of  Wiirttem- 
beig, bom  July  11, 1844,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Eugene  Erdman. 

The  former  Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Wfirttemberg  was  erected  into  a 
Kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  1806,  and  by  a  decree  of  Jannanr  1, 
1806.  The  civil  list  of  the  king  amounts  to  1,796,200  marks,  or  89,8102., 
with  additional  grants  of  293,960  marks,  or  14,6982.,  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family. 

Constitutioii  and  Ooyemment. 

Wurttembei^  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  Monarchy,  the  Constitution 
of  which  bears  date  September  26, 1819.  It  vests  certain  powers  in  the 
Landstande,  or  two  *  Estates  *  of  the  realm,  called  together  every  thiee 
years,  or  of tener  if  necessary.  The  Upper  Chamber,  or  House  of  Standes- 
herren,  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  heads  of 
twenty  mediatised  houses  which  were  before  1806  en^owed.with  votes 
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in  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  a  number  of  members  nominated  by  the  king 
hereditarily  or  for  life,  which  nmnber,  however,  must  not  exceed  one-third 
of  that  of  the  two  other  categories  (there  are  now  nine,  two  hereditary). 
The  Second  Chamber,  or  House  of  Deputies  (Abgeordneten),  consists  of 
thirteen  members  of  the  nobility,  elected  by  the  Ritterschaft  (Equestrian 
Order)  of  the  Kingdom ;  six  dignitaries  of  the  STangelical  clergy ;  three 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy;  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Tiibingen ;  and  seven  deputies  of  towns  ('  gute  Stadte ')  and  sixty-three 
of  districts  (*  Oberamter '),  elected  by  all  citizens  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  by  secret  ballot.  All  the  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  and  they  must  be  thirty  years  of  age ;  property 
qualification  is  not  necessary.  The  president  of  the  Upper  Chamber  is 
appointed  by  the  king,  the  vice-president  is  elected  by  the  chamber  from 
among  the  hereditary  members ;  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
Second  Chamber  are  both  elected  by  the  deputies.  The  debates  of  both 
Chambers  are  public.  Whenever  the  Chambers  are  not  sitting  they  are 
represented  by  a  committee  of  twelve  persons,  consisting  of  the  presidents 
of  both  Chambers,  two  members  of  the  Upper,  and  eight  of  the  Lower 
House.  A  special  court  of  justice,  called  the  Staats-Qerichtshof,  is 
appointed  guardian  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  composed  of  a'president 
and  twelve  members,  six  of  whom,  together  with  the  president,  are 
nominated  by  the  king,  while  the  other  six  are  elected  by  the  combined 
Chambers. 

The  executive  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  Ministry  of  State  composed  of  six 
ministerial  departments.  The  heads  of  the  six  departments  are  the 
Ministers  of  Justice ;  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Royal  House,  to  whose 
province  belongs  also  the  administration  of  the  State  railways,  posts,  and 
telegraphs;  of  the  Interior;  of  Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
AflFairs ;  of  War ;  and  of  Finance.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  of  which 
the  Ministers  are  members,  and  which  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  consult 
on  all  occasions. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  4  provinces 
f  Kreise),  64  districts  (OberSmter),  and  1,911  communes  (Qemeinden). 

Area  and  Population. 

Wiirttembeig  has  an  area  of  7,619  English  square  miles. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and  of 
each  of  the  four  *  circles '  (Kreise) :— 


Excise 

Area 

inSq. 
Miles 

Density 

perSq. 

MUo 

1880 

1886 

Neckar    . 

Black  Forest  (Schwarz- 
wald)  .... 
Jagst      .... 
Danube  (Donau) 

1,298 

1,864 
2.007 
2,450 

622,912 

472,768 
407,613 
467,835 

639,398 

.    475,277 
405,086 
475,425 

492-6 

254-9 
201-8 
1940 

Total 

7,619 

1,971,118 

1,995,186 

261-8 

The  increase  of  population  between  1880  and  1885,  amounting  on  the 
vhole  to  only  024  per  cent,  per  annum,  varied  greatly  in  the^our  circles  of 
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the  Kingdom.  Between  1880  and  1886  there  was  an  increase  of  16.486  k 
the  Neckar  circle,  but  a  decrease  of  2,528  in  the  Jagst  circle.  The  toUl 
increase  in  the  Kingdom  during  the  forty-five  years  from  1841  to  1885  w£ 
very  slight,  and  at  one  period,  from  1849  to  1866,  there  was  a  decline  of 
population. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1885,  732,023,  or  36'7per  cent.,  live  in  town« 
of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  1,263,162,  or  63*3  per  cent.,  in  rm 
communes. 

In  1885  the  population  included  960,810  males  and  1,034,376  females, 
i.e.  107*7  females  per  100  males. 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1 

Unmarried  . 
Married 
Widowed    . 
Divorced  or  separated 

697,390 

327,230 

36,363 

827 

621,104 

329,387 

82,098 

1,786 

1,218,494      ' 
656,617 
117,461      , 
2,613 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  627.    In  1886  the  number  of  foreigners  was  12,177. 

The  movement  of  the  population  for  the  five  years  1885--89  is  tha$ 
shown: — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

StiUbom 

Illegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

*S£- 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

13,264 
13,167 
12,790 
13,169 
13,678 

74,632 
74,264 
72,828 
71.166 
70,468 

2,766 
2,788 
2,624 
2,484 
2,422 

7,338 
7,466 
7,206 
7,202 
7,060 

66,798 
52.915 
48,388 
62,323 
64,402 

18.734   ' 
21,349   ; 
24.440 
18,842 
16.056 

The  emigration  from  Wiirttembeig,  chiefly  to  the  United  States 
America,  was  as  follows  in  1882-89 : — 


1883 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

9,927 

9,792 

7,797 

6,104 

3.717 

6,018 

6,445 

6,629 

The  population  in  1885  of  the  eight  largest  towns  was  as  follows  :— 


Stuttgart 
Ulm 

Heilbronn 
Esslingen 


125,901 
33,610 
27.758 
20,866 


Cannstatt 
Reutlingen 
Ludwigsburg 
Gmund    * . 


18,031 
17.319 
16.201 
16,821 


SeligioxL 


The  various  creeds  were  disMbnted  as  follows  at  the  last  religio^^ 
census,  1885 : — 
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Creed 


Protestants 
Roman  Catholics 
Other  Christians 
Jews 
Others     . 


1986  :  Per  Gent,  of  Population 


1,378,216  I  690 

698,339  1  300 

5,322  ,  0-27 

13,171  I  0-66 

137  0-07 


The  administration  of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
sistorinm  of  one  president,  nine  councillors,  and  six  general  superintend- 
ents, at  Ludwigsbnrg,  HeUbronn,  Reutlingen,  Tubingen,  Hall,  and  Ulm.  In 
the  king  is  vested,  according  to  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  direction  as 
well  as  the  guardianship — *  obersthoheitliche  Schuts  und  Auf sichtsrecht ' — 
of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church.  The  Roman  Catholics,  most  numerous 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  comprising  the  circle  of  the  Danube, 
are  under  a  bishop,  who  has  his  seat  at  Rottenbiirg,  but  who,  in  all  im- 
portant matters,  has  to  act  In  conjunction  with  a  Catholic  church-council 
— Kirchenrath — appointed  by  the  Government.  The  Jews  likewise  are 
under  a  special  council  (Oberkirchenbehorde),  nominated  by  the  king  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  AfiEairs. 

XnstrnctiOB. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  Wurttemberg,  and  there  must  be  one  public 
school  or  more  in  every  conunune.  According  to  recent  official  returns, 
there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  kingdom,  above  the  age  of  ten,  unable  to 
read  and  write.  There  are  above  2,000  elementary  public  schools  with 
(1889)  4,496  teachers,  attended  by  324,833  pupils ;  76  Realschulen  with 
8,358  pupils ;  68  granamar  schools  with  2,334  pupils ;  17  classical  colleges 
(gymnasia),  of  which  4  are  training  colleges  for  the  Protestant  clergy, 
aiid  7  lyceums,  having  (1889)  together  6,652  scholars.  The  whole  educa- 
tional system  is  completed  by  the  University  of  Tubingen  (founded  in  1477). 
There  are,  besides,  the  Technical  University  (Polytechnicum)  at  Stuttgart, 
and  several  agricultural  and  other  special  institutes.  The  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  to  educational  purposes  amounted  in  1889-90  to  6,543,725 
marks,  not  including  the  sums  bestowed  on  public  schools  by  the  parishes 
or  out  of  the  revenue  of  foundations. 

Crime  and  Pauperism. 

In  Wfirttemberg  there  is  one  Oberlandesgericht  at  Stuttgart  (see 
Oernum  Empire^  p.  682).  In  1888,  12,757  persons  were  convicted  of  crimes, 
i.e.  91  per  10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age.  In  1887  the  number 
of  convictions  was  12,841.  In  1885, 37,795  persons,  vrith  25,526  dependents 
(in  aU  3'17  per  cent,  of  the  population),  received  public  poor  relief. 

Finance. 

The  final  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1887-4)8  showea 
a  surplus  of  2,616,140  marks.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1888>89  was 
66,305,482   marks;    estimated   expenditure,  1888-89,  58,791,485    marks. 
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The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  two  years  ending  March  31, 
1890  and  1891,  are  estimated  as  follows  :— 


Sooroes  of  Rerenae 


Domains — Mines  and  Metal  Works 
Commercial    Revenues — Railway:   net 

ceipts 

Post  Oflace,  Telegraph,  Steamers . 
Miscellaneous — chiefly  State  Bonds     . 
Direct  Taxes — on  Lands,  Rents,  Buildings, 
Trades 

Income  Tax . 
Indirect  Taxes — Excise 

Dog  Tax 

Tax  on  Taverns    . 

Duties  on  Successions,  kc. 
German  Empire : — Quotas  from  Customs,  &c. 


Total  Revenue 


1889-90 


MorkB 
6,293,590 

14.526,685 

1.396,880 

897,221 

7,668,682 
4,581,400 
1,456,000 
233,500 
8,630,030 
2,617,000 
11,984,530 


60,285,018 


1890-81 


Marks 


14.753,685 

1,608,630 

886,593 

7,668,682 
4,599,400 
1,456,000 
233,500 
8,630.030 
2,617,000 
11,984,530 


60,731,640 


Branches  of  Gxpenditure 


Civil  List 

Appanages  and  Dowries        .... 
National  Debt — Interest  and  Sinking  Fund . 

Annuities  and  Compensations 
Pensions — Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military 

Others 

Ministry  of  Justice 

„  Foreign  Affairs  .... 

„  the  Interior       .... 

„  Worship  and  Education    . 

„  Finance     

Parliament,  Expenses  of       ...        . 

Reserve  Fund 

German  Empire — Matricular  contribution  to 

Postage 

Various 


Total  Expenditure 


1889-90 


Marks 
1,796,200 

293,960 
20,330,657 

526,617 
2,286,333 

506,263 
4,118,019 

200,505 
6,254,080 
9,387,711 
3,081,089 

382,421 

100,000 
10,755,064 

350,000 
7,730 


60,375,649 


1890-51 


Marks 
1,796,200  I 
293,960  I 
20,895,263 
489.756 
2,353,076 

610,663  , 
4,118,019  I 
200.705  ' 
6,270,395 
9,420,431 
3,097,489 
369,293 
50,000 
11,318,0(X) 
35O.(K)0 
7,730 


61,040,980 


The  capital  of  the  public  debt  was  estimated  to  amount  to  430,731.6^Q 
marks  on  April  1, 1890,  of  which  the  bulk  bears  interest  at  4  per  cttu 
and  most  of  the  balance  4|.  The  debt  of  the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  t^ 
portions— namely,  the  general  debt  and  the  railway  debt.  The  latter, 
forming  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  total,  amounted  to  388,140,?''2 
marks  on  April  1,  1890.  The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  10/.  16*.  per 
head  of  the  population,  and  the  charge  (interest  and  sinking  fund)  f^r 
.1890-91  to  20,395,263  marks,  or  over  10«,  per  head.    The  net  income  of 
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the  railways,  all  expenses  deducted,  amounts  to  14,526,685  marks,  covering 
82  per  cent,  of  the  interest  charge  of  the  whole  public  debt,  but  not 
the  entire  interest  charge  of  the  railway  debt  alone,  which  amounts  to 
15,861,736. 

Aimy. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Wiirttemberg  corps  d*arm6e  (the  13th  of 
Germany)  is  on  the  peace  footing,  April  1,  20,760  men,  3,786  horses,  and 
96  guns.    In  1888-89  there  were  7,480  recruits. 

Industry* 

Wfirttemberg  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  and  4,720  square  mUes, 
or  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  are  under  cultivation,  and  about 
three-tenths  under  forest.  On  June  5,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricul- 
tural tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and    '  Between  10  and 
10  Hectares     ,     100  Hectares 

Above  100 
Hectares 

Total 

110,086 

172,412               26,479 

141 

308,118 

These  farms  supported  923,252  persons,  of  whom  387,454  were  actively 
engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops  (in  hectares),  and  the  yield  (in 
metric  tons)  per  hectare  in  1889-90,  and  the  average  annual  yield  for 
1878-87,  are  as  follows :— 


- 

1889-90 

Average 
Yield, 
1878-87 

1 

1889-90 

3 

Hectares 

Yield 

Hectares 

Yield 
perhect 

Wheat    . 
Rye 

Barley    . 
Oats 

31,631 

36,792 

93,983 

137,261 

0-93 
0-88 
111 
0-98 

1-27 
106 
1-44 
1-22 

Potatoes 
Hay        . 
Clover    . 
Hops 

84,908 

288,954 

113,479 

6,943 

7-60 
4-64 
5-21 
0-78 

8-42 
417 
4-81 
0-61 

In  1889-90  vines  occupied  18,271  hectares,  and  yielded  291,010  hecto- 
litres of  wine. 

In  1888-89, 7,668  breweries  produced  3,153,511  hectolitres  of  beer.  The 
total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  the  kingdom  in  1888  was  only  766,680 
marks. 

There  were  in  June  1889  in  Wiirttemberg  907  miles  of  railway,  all  but 
10  miles  under  the  control  of  the  State,  which  also  is  proprietor  of  90  miles 
in  neighbouring  countries. 

BritUh  Afini«<tfr.— Victor  A.  W.  Drummond. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Germany. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Amtliche  Liste  der  Schiffe  der  DeatKhen  Krieg»-  nnd  Handelsmarine,  mit  Ihren  UDtef- 
flcheldimga-Siffnalen.  Abgeechlossen  am  1.  Jannar  1890.  Herausgegeben  im  Rdchsamt  des 
liiDem.    Berlin,  1890. 
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Denkaclirift  Uber  die  Deutachcn  Schutzgcbictc.    Beicfaatagadrackausbe.    &  1 
Feriodi;,  n.  Session,  1884-86,  Kr.  44.    Berlin. 

Deutscher  Reichs-  und  KSnigL  Preussiflclicr  Staats-Anzeiger.    Beriin,  1890. 

DeutwhM  HandeUftTchiv.  Zeitaohiiit  fUr  Handel  und  Oewerbe.  Heraosgcscbcn  -rcsa 
Beichsamt  des  Inuern.    Berlin  (monthly). 

Deutsches  Kolonlalblatt.    Berlin,  1890  (Fortnightly). 

Die  Deutache  Annee  und  die  Eaiserliche  Marine.  Elntheilung,  Truppcn,  &c.  Beaztwitet 
in  der  kartographiachen  Abtheilung  der  Kbnigl.  Landesaufuahme.   1.  Jahrgang.   Berlin,  ISJHS. 

Oenealogie  der  BuropUBchen  Rogentenhiiuaer  fUr  1890.    8.    Berlin.  1890. 

Uandbuch  fttr  das  Deutsche  Reich  auf  das  Jahr  1890.  Bearbeitet  Iju  Beichanmt  dct 
Innern.    Berlin,  1890. 

Handbuoh  fUr  die  Deutsche  Handelsmarine  auf  das  Jahr  1889.  Heransgegcben  ita  Beichs- 
amt des  Innern.    Berlin,  1890. 

Hof-  und  Btaats-Handbuch  des  K&nigreichs  Bayom.    8.    MUnchen,  1890. 

Kalender  und  Statlstisches  Jahrbuch  fttr  das  Konigroich  Saohsen  auf  das  Jahr  1891. 
Dresden,  1890. 

Kttniglich-PreuBslacher  Staats-Kalender  fUr  1890.    8.    Berlin,  1890. 

ESniglicli-WUrtteDibcrgischca  Hof-  und  Staate-Handbuch.  Herau^eg.  Ton  dem  tntmn^ 
Statistisch-topographidcheu  Bureau.    8.    Stuttgart,  1890. 

Monatshefte  zur  Statistlk  den  Deutwhen  llcichK.  Hcrausgcgcben  Tom  Eaiserllcbeo 
Statistiaohen  Amt.    Jahrgang  1890.    Berlin,  1890. 

FrenssiBche  Statistlk.    Herauagegebcn  vom  K'dnlglichen  Statistiachen  Burcan  in  Bexiia. 
FoL    Berlin,  1890. 
,  Staatshandbuch  fttr  das  E'dnigreioh  Sachsen.    DresMlcn,  1890. 

Statistlk  der  Deutscheu  Reichs-Post  und  TelegrHpheu-Ycrwaltung  fUr  daA  Kalenderjahr 
1889.    4.    BerUn,1890. 

Statistlk  der  im  Betriebe  befindliehen  Eiaenbabuen  Deutschlauda.  Bearbeitet  im  Beicba- 
Eisenbahn  Amt.    Betriebsjahr  1888-89.    Berlin,  1890. 

Statistlk  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  Heransgegebon  Tom  Kaiserlichen  Statist  Amt.  Keoe 
Ik>lge.    Band  1-44,  to  end  of  1890. 

Statistlk  des  Hamburgiacheo  Staats.    4.    Hamburg,  189a 

Statlstisches  Handbnch  fttr  Elsaas-Lothringen.    Stras^burg,  1890. 

Statlstisches  Jahrbuch  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich.  Heranagegeben  vom  Kaiacrlichen  Statis- 
tiachen Amt.    Elfter  Jahrgang,  1890.    Berlin,  1890. 

VorUiuflge  Ergebniase  der  Yolksilihluug  vom  1.  December  1885  im  KSnigrdcho  rrriiwawi. 
Berlin,  1886. 

Zeitachrift  des  ESnigL  Preussischen  SUtlstiachen  Bnreaua.    4.    Berlin,  1890. 

Zeitschrift  des  K.  Siichsischen  Statiatischen  Bureaus.    4.    Ldpzig,  1890. 

Hertslet  (Sir  Edward,  C.B.),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    lx>ndon,  189a 

Angra  Peqnefia.  Copy  of  Despatch  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  H.V.'s  High  CTommisdon  in 
B.  Africa  relative  to  the  Establishment  of  a  (3ermau  Protectorate  at  Augxa  PeqaeOa  aod 
along  the  Coast    London,  1884. 

Arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Qermany  relative  to  zheir  respectiTe  Spheres  in 
Africa.    London,  1886.    The  same  with  reference  to  Kcw  Guinea.    Loudon,  188& 

Correspondence  relating  to  Zanzibar.    London,  1885. 

Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  the  Cameroous.    London,  1885. 

Trade  of  Germany  with  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  tke 
ITnited  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Pcsaessiona  for  the  year  1888.*  London, 
1890. 

Welasbttota.  Official  Ootreapondenoo  rdating  to  German  FoaaeadoDB  in  Afrioa  and  t2w 
Pacifio,  and  to  the  Congo  3gypt,  and  East  Asia.    8  vola.    Berlin,  1684-1890. 

2.  Nok-Oppicial  Publications. 

Baring-GouUL  (S.),  (3crmany,  Past  and  Present    2  vols.    &    London,  188L 

BrUdtner^  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Kolonialpolitik  und  des  Export.    Berlin,  1887-83. 

B&ttwr{C.  G.),  Das  Hinterland  von  Walflachbai  mid  Angia  Pequefia.    Heiddberg,  1684. 

Dema^  (Charles),  Histoiie  de  la  €k>loniaatlon  Allemande.    Paris,  188a 

DOthetf  (R),  Der  Wlrthaohaftliche  Verth  Ton  Deutsch.  Ost-Afrika.    DUaseldorf,  1888. 

Deutsche  Kolonialseltung,  Organ  der  Deutschen  KolonialgeseUschaft  Berlin  (fortnightly). 

Export,  Organ  des  C^ntralvereins  fUr  Handelageographie  nnd  JTOrderung  Deotoche 
Interessen  im  Auslande.    Berlin  (weekly). 

Firekt  (A.  Freiherr  Ton),  Die  Yolkakraft  Deutschland's  und  FrankrelcVs.  Stattsetsebe 
BUxze.    8.    BerUn,1876. 

Franoo-G«rman  War,  1870-71.    Authorised  translation.    4  vols.    London,  1881-82. 

Frtnsel  und  Mende^  Deutschland*s  Kolonien.    Hannover,  1889. 

Gothiiischer  genealogischer  Hof-Kaleuder  auf  das  Jahr  1890.    (Sotha,  1891. 

Hertog  mm  MeeHenb»7-ff-8trelUx  (CbtL  Michael),  Die  Statistlk  des  MUitar-Eraats-GesehittlBi 
im  Deutschen  Reiohe.    Leipzig,  1887. 

fflOb&saaelden,  Deutsche  Ck>lDni8at{on.    Hamburg,  1881. 

Suede  OraU,  Handbnch  der  Yerfassung  nnd  YerWaltung  In  Preosseoi  und  dem  ] 
BMche.    6.  Auflage.    BerUn,  1888. 
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Jtmg  (K.E.).  Beutacbe  Kolonlen.    Leipzig,  1885 

KoKhUMky  (Max  von),  Dentsche  Eolonialgeschiclite.    Leipzig,  1887  and  1888. 
Legcifit  (Alfred),  Forces  matdrielles  de  I'empire  d'Allemague.    18.    Paris,  1878. 
ZoiM  (Charles),  Life  of  Frinoe  Blsmarok.    S  vols.    Londoo,  1888. 
Meineeke  (O.),  Koloniales  Jahrbnch.    Berlin,  1890-91. 
Mitteilungen  ans  den  Deutechen  Schutzgebieten.    Berlin,  1889-90. 
Jiorhaitiy  De  Tempire  Allemand  :  aa  constitution  et  son  administration.    Paris,  1886. 
Nachrichten  tlber  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  and  den  Bismarck-ArchipeL    Heraosgegeben 
▼on  der  Neu^ninea  Kompagnia    Berlin  (at  intervals). 

Neumann  (6.)>  Das  Deutsche  Belch  in  geographischer,  statistischer  und  topographischer 
Beziehong.    StoIs.    8.    BerUu,  1873-74. 

Nieolwn  (A.),  A  Sketch  of  the  German  (Tonstifeation,  and  of  the  Events  in  Ocnnany  from 
1815  to  1871.    8.    London,  1876. 

Jiafifitf  (Elis6e),  NouTeUe  gdogiuphie  nniverselle.    ToL  IIL    Paris,  1878. 

Statlstisches  Jahrbuch  der  hOhem  SchuIen'Dentschlauds.    Leipzig,  1886-87. 

I^bel  (H.  von),  Die  BegrUndung  dcs  Deutsohen  Reichs.    5  vols.    Berlin,  1890. 

Wagner^  Dentsch.  Ostafrlka.    2.  Auflage.    Bertin,  1888. 

Waitt  (Georg),  Deutsche  Yerfassungsgeschichte.    5  vols.    8.    Kiel,  1871-74. 

WhUman  (Sidney),  Imperial  Germany.    London,  1889. 

ZSUer,  Das  Togo-Land  und  die  SklavenkUste.    Berlin,  1885. 

2»Zer,  Die  Deutsche  KolonieKamerun.    2]^ndcL    Berlin,  1885. 
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OBEECE. 

(EllXGDOM  OF  THE   HELLENES.) 

SeignixLg  King. 

Oeorgios  I.,  born  December  24,  1845,  the  second  son  (Wil- 
hebn)  of  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbnr^- 
GliicKsburg,  present  King  of  Denmark ;  elected  King  of  ibe 
Hellenes  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens,  March  18  (30), 
1863  ;  accepted  the  crown,  through  his  father  the  King  of  Dec- 
mark,  acting  as  his  guardian,  June  4,  1863  ;  declared  of  age  bj 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  June  27,  1863 ;  landed  k 
Greece  November  2,  1863 ;  married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Qneen 
Olga,  bom  August  22  ^September  3),  1851,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Grand-duke  Constantme  of  Russia,  brother  of  the  late  Bmpen? 
Alexander  II. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Konstcmtinos,  heir-apparent,  bom  August  2,  1868 ; 
married,  October  27,  1889,  to  Princess  Sophia,  Princess  of 
Prussia.  II.  Prince  GeorgioSy  bom  June  24,  1869.  III.  Princes 
Alexamdray  bom  August  30,  1870.  IV.  Prince  Nicolaosj  born 
January  21,  1872.  V.  Princess  Maria^  bom  March  3,  1876. 
VI.  Prince  Andreas,  bom  Febraary  13,  1882.  VII.  Prince 
Christopheros,  bom  August  10,  1888. 

By  decision  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly  of  May  15,  1863, 
a  civil  list  of  1,125,000  drachmai  was  settled  on  King  Georgios  I., 
to  which  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
added  4,000^.  each,  making  the  total  income  of  the  sovereign  of 
Greece  about  52,000^.  per  annum.  An  annuity  of  200,000 
drachmai  is  allowed  to  the  heir-apparent  since  he  came  of  age 
in  August  1886. 

Greece,  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  since  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century,  gained  its  independence  in  the  insurrection  of  1821-29, 
and  by  the  Protocol  of  London,  of  February  3, 1830,  was  declared  a  kJD^- 
dom,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bussia.  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  having  declined  the  crown  of  Greece,  on  the  ground 
that  the  boundaries  proposed  wore  insuflScient,  and  especially  excluded  ihe 
island  of  Crete,  it  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria, 
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who  ascended  the  throne  January  25, 1833,  being  nnder  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  was  expelled  the  Kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  in  October  1862, 
which  event  was  followed  by  the  election,  under  the  directing  guidance  of 
the  three  protecting  Powers,  of  the  present  sovereign. 

The  King,  according  to  Art.  49  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  attains  his 
majority  upon  completing  his  eighteenth  year.  Before  he  ascends  the 
throne,  he  must  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  in  the  presence  of  the 
ministers,  the  sacred  synod,  the  deputies  then  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  higher  officials  of  the  realm.  Within  two  months  at  the  most  the  King 
must  convoke  the  Legislature.  If  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  either  a 
minor  or  absent  at  the  time  of  the  King's  decease,  and  no  Regent  has  been 
appointed,  the  Legislative  Chamber  has  to  assemble  of  its  own  accord 
within  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  of  that  event.  The  constitutional 
royal  authority  in  this  case  has  to  be  exercised  by  the  ministerial  council, 
until  the  choice  of  a  Regent,  or  the  arrival  of  the  successor  to  the  throne. 
The  present  sovereign  is  allowed,  by  special  exception,  to  adhere  to  the 
religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  the  Protestant  Lutheran  faith,  but  his 
heirs  and  successors  must  be  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 


Cronititation  and  Oovemment 

The  present  Constitution  of  Greece  was  elaborated  by  a  Con* 
stitnent  Assembly,  elected  in  December  1863,  and  adopted 
October  29, 1864.  It  vests  the  whole  legislative  power  in  a  single 
<;hamber  of  representatives,  called  the  Bould,  elected  by  manhcxxl 
suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  elections  take  place  by 
ballot,  and  each  candidate  must  be  put  in  nomination  by  the  re- 
quisition of  at  least  one-thirtieth  of  the  voters  of  an  electoral 
district.  At  the  election  of  1881  there  were  460,163  voters  on 
the  list,  being  1  voter  in  every  4*3  of  the  population ;  the  number 
who  voted  was  306,967,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  The  Boul^ 
must  meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six 
months.  No  sitting  is  valid  unless  at  least  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  are  present,  and  no  bill  can  pass  into  law 
^thout  an  absolute  majority  of  members.  Every  measure,  before 
being  adopted,  must  be  discussed  and  voted,  article  by  article, 
-thrice,  and  on  three  separate  days.  But  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly has  no  power  to  alter  the  Constitution  itself;  particular 
provisions  may  be  reviewed  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  with  the 
exception  of  *  fundamental  principles.'  The  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
unless  speciaUy  convoked  at  an  earlier  date,  for  extraordinary 
occasions,  must  meet  on  November  1  (old  style)  of  every  year. 
£y  a  law  passed  ip.  August  1886  the  total  number  of  deputies  has 
been  reduced  to  150,  and  the  electoral  colleges  from  eparchies 
have  been  extended  to  nomarchies.  The  deputies  are  paid  2,000 
^Irachmai  each  per  session,  and  an  extra  1,500  drachmai  each  for 
an  extra  session. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  the  King  and  his  responsible  Min- 
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isters,  the  heads  of  seven  departments.  They  are  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Af^irs,  the  Ministiy 
of  War,  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affiurs. 


Area  and  FopulatioiL 

Greece,  at  the  census  of  1889,  had  a  total  population  of  2,187,208 — 
1,138,625  males  and  1,053,583  females — living  on  an  area  of  25,041  BngUsh 
square  miles.  The  territory  detached  from  Turkey,  consisting  of  most  of 
Thesaaly  and  a  strip  of  Bpirus,  was  added  to  Greece  by  a  treaty  with 
Turkey,  executed — under  pressure  of  the  Great  Powers— June  14,  1881. 
The  Kingdom,  excluding  these,  is  divided  into  17  nomarchies.  In  1879  asd 
1889  the  area  and  population  were  as  follows : — 


Nomarchies 

Area: 
EngUsh 
square 

miles 

1879* 

Population 
1889 

Pop.   j 

mile, 
1SS9 

NOBTHKBN  GBBECB  :— 

Attica  and  Boeotia 

Phocis  and  Phthiotis   . 

Acamania  and  ^tolia . 
Pbloponnssus  :— 

Aigolis  and  Corinth     . 

Achaia  and  Elis  . 

Arcadia        .... 

Messenia      •        •        .        . 

Laconia        ,        .        .        . 
Islands  :— 

Buboea  and  Sporades  • 

Oyclades      .        •        •        . 

Corfu  .        .        .        . 

Zanthe  (Zakynthos)     . 

Cephalonia  (Kephallonia)  . 

Soldiers  and  seamen    , 
Thxssalt  :— 

Arta. 

Trikalla       .        •       •       • 

Larissa         .        .        •        • 

Natives  abroad     . 

Total   .        . 

2,472 
2,044 
3,013 

1,442 
1.901 
2,020 
1,221 
1,679 

2,216 
923 
431 
277 
302 

395 
2^00 
2,478 

185,364 
128,440 
138,444 

136,081 
181,632 
148,905 
156,760 
121,116 

96,136 
132,020 
106,109 
44,522 
80,643 
26,703 

31,178 

117,109 

145,706 

5,685 

257,764 
136,470 
162,020 

144,836 
210,713 
148,285 
183,232 
126,888 

103,442 

131,508 

114,535 

44,070 

80,178 

32,890 
143,143 
168,034 

104  1 
67 
34 

100 
111 

73  1 
laO 

75 
1 

47 
142 

2tk> 
ItW) 

265  ! 

83 

65 
68| 

26,041 

1,979,463 

2,187,208 

87, 

'  TheBsalj,  1881. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  Greece  from  1870  to  1879  was  at  the 
rate  of  1-87,  and  from  1879  to  1889  1*05  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  number  of  foreigners  living  in  Greece  in  18T9  was  31,969,  of  whom 
23,183  were  Turks,  8,104  Italians,  2,187  Bnglish,  534  Frenoh,  364  Anstziaiis, 
314  Germans,  101  fiussians. 

The  £oU(n^9g  table  ahowB.  thAQimher  9f  bkibst^debtb^  aaft  i 
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with  snrphiB  of  births  over  deaths,  in  years  from  1880-82  and  1884,  excln- 
sive  of  the  recently  annexed  provinoes : — 


Tear 

Births 

Deaihfl 

Marriages 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1884 

41,304 
41,689 
43,157 
57,995 

30,288 
32,195 
32,194 
35,899 

8,613 

7,843 

11,186 

13,657 

11,016 

9,494 

10,968 

22,096 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are  the  following,  in  percentages  of 
the  population  in  Greece  and  Ionian  Islands  (census  1879) : — Agriculture, 
40  per  cent. ;  shepherds,  9  per  cent. ;  industries,  6*37 ;  servants,  7*75 : 
labourers,  811 ;  commerce,  6*37 ;  landed  proprietors,  6*10 ;  seafaring,  3*05 ; 
army  and  navy,  4*86 ;  priests,  1*50.  In  the  ceded  provinces  (1881):  Agri- 
culture, 41*95 ;  labourers,  12*32 ;  industries,  10*21 ;  shepherds,  8*18 ;  ser- 
vants, 7*24;  commerce,  6*47;  priests,  1*61. 

From  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  at  least,  the  nationality  of  Greece  is 
Hellenic  Most  of  the  Albanians  who  have,  at  various  dates  during  the 
last  400  years,  migrated  into  Greece,  have  become  Hellenised.  At  present 
there  are  not  more  than  90,000  or  100,000  of  distinct  Albanian  nationality 
in  the  whole  of  Greece.  These  are  scattered  in  small  communities  chiefly 
over  Attica ;  northwards,  as  far  as  Thebes ;  then  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  throughout  the  ancient  Argolis,  in  the  southern  districts  of  Eubosa, 
and  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  isles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  raising  the  whole  Greek  nation- 
ality to  over  8,000,000,  as  under :— Greece,  about  2,200,000;  Asia  Minor, 
2,000,000 ;  Crete,  Qjrprus,  and  other  Ottoman  islands,  400,000 ;  European 
Turkey,  3,500,000;  total,  8,100,000. 

About  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  Greece  is  agricultural,  living 
dispersed  in  villages.  The  princi^  towns  are  the  following,  with  popula- 
tions, 1889  :— 

Athens     .  .  107,251 

Piraeus     .  .    34,327 

Fatra^      .  .    33,529 

Hermonpolis  .    21,998 


Corfu     . 

.     19,025 

Trikala  . 

.    12,662 

Zante     . 

.     16,603 

Volo       . 

.    11,029 

Larissa  . 

.     13»610 

Tripolis . 

.    10,698 

PyrgOB  • 

.     12,847 

Colamata 

.    10.696 

Beligion. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  are  adherents  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Before  the  census  of  1889  there  were 
1,902,800  belonging  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church ;  14,677  other  Christians, 
mainly  Roman  Catholics ;  5,792  Jews ;  and  24,165  Mohammedans.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  declared 
the  religion  of  the  State,  but  complete  toleration  and  liberty  of  worship  is 
gnaranteed  to  all  other  sects.  Nominally,  the  Greek  deigy  owe  allegianoe 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  though  he  now  exercises  no  governing 
authority ;  he  is  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  bishops  and  optimates  subject 
to  the  Sultan ;  his  jurisdiction  extends  over  Thrace  and  other  coontries, 
inchidlng^  Bosnia,  aa  -wefl  as  'the  gi^eater  part  of  Asia  Minor.    The  real 
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ecclesiastical  authority,  formerly  exercised  by  him  in  Greece,  was  aminlled 
by  the  resolutions  of  a  National  Synod,  held  at  Nauplia  in  1833,  which 
vested  the  government  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Kingdom,  in  a  permanent  council,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  Athens  and  four  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  must  during 
their  year  of  office  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  executive.  The  Orthodox 
Church  has  nine  archbishops  and  eight  bishops  in  Northern  Greece ;  six 
archbishops  and  six  bishops  in  the  Peloponnesus;  one  archbishop  and 
five  bishops  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago ;  and  five  archbishops 
and  ten  bishops  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  There  are  161  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  with  2,620  monks  and  485  nuns. 


Instruction. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years  must  attend 
school,  but  the  law  is  not  well  enforced  in  country  districts.  According  to 
the  census  of  1879,  86*06  per  cent,  of  males  and  23*08  females  could  read 
and  write. 

The  following  are  the  educational  statistics  of  Greece  for  1884: — 


- 

No. 

Teaching  Staff 

Paplli 

University 

1 

98 

2,402 

Gymnasia  . 

83 

221 

3,670 

Hellenic  schools 

297 

501 

1,622 

Communal     „ 

1,741 

1,920 

102,780 

Elementary    „ 

540 

— 

15,700 

Private 

81 

— 

16,883 

Ecclesiastical,, 

6 

32 

141 

Polytechnic    „ 

1 

24 

480 

For  primary  education,  the  communes  spent,  in  1885,  2,225,000 
drachmai,  and  the  Government  700,000  drachma!.  The  budget  of  1885 
contained  3,000,000  drachmai  as  the  Government  contribution  to  higher 
and  middle  education. 

Finance. 
The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Eangdom  were 
as  follows  in  the  years  from  1884  to  1889,  according  to  official 
returns  (the  figures  for  1888  and  1889  are  only  estimates)  : — 


Year 

BeTenae 

Bxpenditure 

TyndhroBl 

Dnchmal 

1884 

68,830,481 

85,814,598 

1885 

66,110,568 

127,798,548 

1886 

62,151,128 

129,717,826 

1887 

82,868,312 

82,512,731 

1888 

95,366,231 

92,077,586 

1889 

96,449,453 

96,410,337 

The  following  table  gives  the  budget  estimates  for  1890 :~ 
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Direct  taxes : — 
Land  tax 
Cattle    . 

Trade  Licences     . 
'House  tax     . 
Joint  Stock  Ck).  tax 


Indirect  taxes : — 
Customs 
Tax  on  consumption  of 

tobacco 
Tax  on  consumption  of 

spiritnotis  liqaors 


Stamps. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs    . 
Consular  dues 
Exemption   from   mili- 
tary service 
Other  dues  and  fines,  &c. 


Ifonopolies : — 
Cigarette  paper 
Playing  ciods 
Matches 
Petroleum     . 
Salt       . 


National  establishments 
Sale  of  land,  &p.    . 
Ciyil  pensions,  kc. 
Closed  accounts,  &c.     . 
Road-making  fund 
Miscellaneous 


Drachmai  * 


11,465,957 

2,850,000 

3,114,000 

2,307,273 

430,000 


20,167,280 


22,871,916 

5,444,000 

450,000 


28,765,916 


9,955,000 

2,210,000 

660,000 

1,000,000 
2.161,000 


16,986,000 


2,233,000 

260,000 

650,000 

3,900,000 

1,950,000 


8,993,000 


3,078,565 
3,987,105 
2,720,000 
3,345,000 
5,378,914 
1,546,000 


93.967,720 


Expenditure 


I  Public  debt . 

Subventions 
'  Pensions 
I  Civil  list      . 
I  Chamber  of  Deputies  . 

Foreign  Affairs    . 
I  Justice 
I  Interior 

!  Worship  and  Instruc- 
I      tion .... 
I  War     .... 
I  Marine 
i  Finance 
I  Administration    . 

Miscellaneous 


29,587,219 
129,144 
4,751,000 
1,325,000 
401,668 
2,263,154 
6,133,878 
4,721,930 

3,222,990 
18,437,000 
4,830,824 
1,464,318 
8,413,370 
6,400,500 


Draohmai 


91,081,985 


*  In  all  accounts  after  1882  the  drachma  is  equal  to  one  franc,  though  the  reintroduction 
»f  a  forced  paper  currency  has  again  reduced  the  ralue  of  the  draohzna.  In  December  1889 
be  rate  of  exchange  was  Dra.  80^,;  to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  Budget  for  1891  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of  December  31, 
1891,  estimates  the  revenue  at  96,971,000  drachma!,  and  the  expenditure 
Lt  99,263,000  drachmai,  thus  showing  a  deficit  of  2,282,000  drachmai. 
rhis  deficit  includes  the  outlay  arising  from  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
izchange  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  abroad,  and 
vise  the  expense  of  maintaining  three  new  ironclads. 

TT 
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The  deficits  of  1885  and  1886,  added  to  an  extraordinary  expenditure 
for  mobilisation  of  the  army  of  76  millions,  gave  a  totad  sum  of  120  million 
drachmal  as  the  addition  to  the  State  debt  in  the  years  1885  and  1886. 
These  deficits  compel  the  Government  again  to  resort  to  a  forced  paper 
currency,  which  had  only  recently  been  abolished.  The  budgets  of  1887  and 
1888  were  made  to  balance  by  a  loan  of  1B5  million  drachmai,  secured  on 
the  produce  of  the  monopolies  of  salt,  petroleum,  matches,  &c.,  by  the  aid 
of  which  also  other  debts  bearing  from  7  to  9  per  cent,  interest  have  been 
paid  off. 

The  total  amount  of  Greek  indebtedness  in  June  1889  was  623,883.288 
drachmai.  Of  this  sum  rather  less  than  9,000,000  drachmai  are  for  small 
outstanding  internal  indebtedness.  The  bulk  of  the  indebtedness  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Date 

Nature  of  Loan 

Amonnt 

1832 
1868 

1879 
1881 
1884 
1886 
1887 
1889 

Guaranteed  by  England,  France,  and  Russia    . 
Heirs  of  Ex-King  Otto 

Independence  5  96,  originally  1,200,000  dr. 
Loan  at  6  96,  originally  120,000,000  dr.     . 
Loan  at  6  %,  originally  70,000,000  dr. 

Patriotic  Loan 

Monopoly  Loan  at  4  96      . 

Consolidated  Rentes  4  96 

Total    . 

Drachmai 

75,000,000 

4,500.000 

79,500,000 

15,536.250 
100.000,000 
100.000,000 

30,000,000 
135,000,000 

30,000,000 
125,000,000     , 
1 

615.036,250    j 

In  June  1890  a  further  loan  of  3,595,000?.,  say  89,875,000  drachmai,  was 
issued  at  5  per  cent.,  redeemable  at  par  by  half-yearly  drawings  in  99  years, 
or  earlier  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  Of  this  loan  about  600,000/. 
were  used  to  pay  off  the  remaining  portion  of  the  1879  Independence  loan, 
which  entailed  a  very  heavy  sinking  fund.  The  balance,  say  3,000,000/., 
is  gradually  being  realised  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  construction  of  the 
Athens  and  Larissa  Railway,  the  main  line  in  Greece  destined  to  bring  that 
country  into  immediate  railway  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

There  is  an  annual  sinking  fund  of  147,000  drachmai  in  connection  with 
the  1881  loan,  and  of  1,239,000  in  connection  with  the  1884  loan.  Several 
loans  at  heavy  rates  of  interest  were  paid  off  by  the  consolidation  scheme 
carried  out  in  1889,  by  which  the  4  %  rentes  were  created.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  1881  and  1884  loans  will  be  converted  to  4  96  rentes  very 
shortly.  The  consolidation  of  the  debt  has  resulted  in  a  large  decrease  in 
the  annual  charge  for  interest. 

This  does  not  include  the  Greek  portion  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt, 
and  th(;  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Ottoman  Government  as  indemnity  for 
proper!}  ;uviuired  by  the  cession  of  Tbessaly. 

Th*^  1  fi  f  1862  was  guaranteed  by  England,  France,  and  Russia  upon 
the  elov:'  u  of  the  present  King  of  Greece  to  the  throne.  The  guarantee 
is  not  li>  •  h  Powers  jointly,  but  is  distinct  in  each  case  for  a  third  of  the 
loan.  l»  '  Ih  't^rms  of  a  convention  signed  in  1866,  it  is  arranged  that  the 
Govemii  '  !!t  .!'  (Greece  should  pay  to  the  three  guaranteeing  Powers  not 
less  tha,     '!.  ouOZ.  a  year— British  portion  12,0q}/^j^^ng^O^fe^c*  2*^  * 
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28  Vict.  c.  40,  passed  in  1864,  a  sum  of  4,00OZ.  sterling  a  year,  out  of  the 
amount  thus  repayable  in  respect  of  the  British  portion,  waa  relinquished 
in  favour  of  the  present  King. 

Defence. 
I.  Aemy. 

There  is  universal  liability  to  service  on  all  able-bodied  males  aged  21 
years  and  upwards.  The  total  service  is  for  19  years,  of  which  2  years 
(with  considerable  terms  of  leave)  must  be  passed  with  the  colours,  8  and 
7  years  in  the  reserve,  and  tlie  remainder  in  the  militia  or  Landwehr. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  army  was  reported  as  follows  in  the  budget 
estimates  for  the  vear  1890 : — 


Branches  of  the  Military  Service 


Officers 


War  Office     . 
Engineers 
Chasseurs 
Artillery 
Cavalry . 
Infantry 
General  Services 
Military  Schools 
Gendarmerie 

Total 


136 » 
101 
186 
224 

93 
670 
378 

G2 
111 


Non-com- 
missioned 
Officers 


358 
897 
732 
333 
2,660 
303 
8 
678 


Rank  and 

File 


1.026 
2,648 
2,126 
1,182 
7,200 
496 
372 
2,954 


1,961        5,869     I    18,304 


Total 


136 
1,486 
3,731 
3,382 
1,608 
10,430 
1,177 
442 
3,743 


26,134 


*  Including  the  civilians  employed  in  the  War  Office. 

The  estimates  for  1890  reckoned  3,714  horses  and  mules,  and  120  guns. 

By  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  by  the  Boul6  in  the  session  of  1887,  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace  footing  was  fixed  at  24,076 
men,  comprising  16,136  infantry,  4,877  cavalry,  and  3,063  artillerymen  and 
engineers.  On  the  war  footing,  the  strength  could  be  mobilised  to  100,000 
men.  The  reserve  forces  alone  give  a  total  of  104,500  men,  and  behind 
these  is  what  is  called  the  territorial  army,  numbering  146,000  men. 

II.  Navy. 
The  navy  consisted,  at  the  end  of  1889,  of  two  small  armour-clads,  the 
Basileu9  Georgios  (1,770  tons),  carrying  two  10-ton  Krupp  guns  in  a 
battery  on  the  upper  deck  and  four  20-pounders,  speed  12  knots ;  and  a 
w^ood-built  vessel,  the  BatilUsa  Olga  (2,060  tons),  carrying  four  6-ton  and 
two  5-ton  guns,  speed  10  knots.  One  steel  armour-clad,  the  Spetue^  was 
launched  in  1889 ;  it  is  6,000  tons,  and  is  now  finished  ;  two  other  similar 
vessels  are  being  built  in  France.  There  are  28  small  torpedo  boats  and 
launches,  and  2  Nordenf  eldt  submarine  torpedo  boats.  Of  unprotected  vessels 
there  are  2  corvettes  (1,300  and  1,800  tons),  2  cruisers  (1,000  tons  each, 
launched  1884-85)  ;  12  gun-vessels  (6  built  1881-84,  the  rest  old);  4  gun- 
boats (1880) ;  3  revenue  vessels  (1884)  ;  an  old  steel  yacht,  an  iron  transport, 
and  17  miscellaneous  craft.  The  budget  for  1889  fixes  the  strength  of  the 
navy  at  2,945  officers  and  men,  but  the  actual  number  for  1890  was  3,361. 
The  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  from  the  people  of  the  sea-coast 
and  partly  by  enlistment.  In  18S7  the  period  of  service  was  made  two  years 
instead  of  one.  ^  I 
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Production  and  Industry. 

Greece  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  existing  manofaciures 
are  few  and  unimportant. 

A  British  Embassy  Report  of  1885  gives  the  following  division  of  the 
soil  of  Greece,  including  the  recently  added  territories :  — 

Acrea  Acres 


Tobacco,  cotton,  &c.   .      250,000 
Cereals        .         .        .    1,000,000 


Fallow  lands 
Vines  . 
Currants 
Olive  trees  . 


1,000,000 
250,000 
125.000 
325,000 


Various  fruit-trees      .        32,500 


Kitchen-gardens,  &c. .  7,500 

Meadows    .        .        .  1,000,000 

Pasture  lands,  &c.      .  5,000,0(X1 

Forests       .        .        .  1,500.000 

Waste         .        .        .  3,000,0(10 

13,490,000 


Wliile  there  are  a  few  large  proprietors  in  Greece,  the  land  is  to  a  lai^ 
extent  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors.  On  the  whole,  agriculture  i* 
in  a  backward  state.  The  province  detached  from  Turkey  in  1881  is,  how- 
ever, of  unusual  fertility.  The  average  production  of  cereals  for  the  whole 
of  Greece  is:— wheat,  7,000,000  bushels;  barley,  3,000,000  bushels:  rve, 
825,000  bushels ;  for  the  old  provinces  2,700,000  bushels  of  maize ;  mezlia, 
1,380,000  bushels.  The  most  favoured  and  best  cultivated  crop  is  the 
currant,  which  covers  vast  districts  :  the  yield  for  1886-87  was  estimated 
at  270  million  lbs. ;  olives  yield  about  760,000  bushels  yearly,  and  vinevards 
about  4,000,000  bushelB  of  grapes ;  other  12,000,000  lbs,  of  tobacco  and 
30,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  are  produced. 

According  to  tlie  latest  official  returns,  there  are  108,361  horse?, 
164,000  cattle,  50,123  mules,  and  106,208  asses  in  Greece.  In  contrast  lo 
these  numbers,  there  were  3,464,954  sheep  and  2,510,970  goats,  the  Litter 
roaming  about  in  a  half -wild  state,  described  as  causing  much  destruction. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  some  of  the  Cyclades  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
but  its  working  is  undeveloped.  In  recent  years  the  lead  mines  of  Lauriiiin 
have  been  worked  and  are  estimated  to  have  yielded  during  the  twelve  yeais 
1877-88  over  1,200,000  tons  of  material  for  treatment.  Of  this  quantity 
643,000  tons  have  been  treated  at  the  mine,  and  570,000  tons,  pit>ducing 
22,000  tons  of  lead,  have  been  treated  elsewhere.  Zinc  is  also  found  in 
considerable  quantities. 

Commerce. 

The  staple  article  of  export  from  Greece  to  Great  Britain  is  currant*, 
the  value  of  which,  in  the  year  1889,  amounted  to  1,413,365Z,  Other  articles 
of  export  are  olive  oil,  of  the  value  of  14,399^.  in  1 889 ;  lead,  of  the  value 
of  73,561/.  in  1884,  and  112,644/.  in  1889  ;  silver  ore,  of  the  value  of  67,720^ ; 
zinc,  of  the  value  of  17,295/.;  sponges,  83,846/.;  and  dye  and  tanning 
stuffs,  22,486/.  in  1889.  Of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into 
Greece,  not  quite  one-half  are  manufactured  cotton  goods  and'  yams,  their 
value  in  the  year  1889  being  385,059/.  There  were  also  imported  woollen 
manufactures  valued  at  77,114/. ;  coals,  valued  at  127,012/.,  and  iron  to  the 
value  of  69,686/.  in  1889. 

The  total  value  of  the  general  commerce  of  Greece  in  1889  w.is:— 
Imports,  162,122,869  drachmai;  and  exports,  115.074,249  drachmai.  In 
1888  the  figures  were— imports,  124,388,595  dirachmai ;  exports,  103,142,901 
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drachma!.    The  special  commerce  for  1888  and  1889  was  as  follows  with 
the  leading  countries  : — 


1     Imports, 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

1        IH88 

1888 

1889 

1889 

Drachmai 

Drachma! 

Draclmiai 

Drachmai 

Russia     .....  25,320,147 

1,341,526 

26,985,680 

1.873,807 

United  Kingdom 

28,909,879 

40,613,881 

29.610,062 

32,757,380 

Austria-Hungary 

15,754,612 

7,668,312 

18,636,200 

8,728,229 

Turkey    . 

12,850,50-1 

4,062,695 

25,014,024 

9,908,907 

France    . 

10,9.32,663 

17,906,047 

11,637,872 

32,506,847 

Roumania 

1,271,433 

342,822 

959,303 

394,341 

Italy       , 

4,139,525 

908,436 

5,016.215 

3,379,538 

Germany. 

4,004,951 

3,466,289 

4,715,667 

2,505,881 

Belgium  . 

2,048.257 

10,165,154 

2,724,856 

7,251.098 

Egjpt      . 

475,918 

1,955,058 

1,298,596 

2,231,052 

United  States 

1,890,837 

4,711,116 

3,200.190 

3,032,164 

Holland . 

79,869 

2,384,136 

2,907,102 

3,040,534 

Other  countries 

1,404,587 

128,269 

947,481 

168,030 

109,149,182 

95,653,741 

132,653,248 

107,777,808 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  classes  of  special  imports  and 

exports  and  their  values  : - 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

1888 
Drachmai 

1888 

1^89 

1889 

Drachmai 

Draclmiai 

Animal  substances : — 

living  animals    . 

1,910,617 

22,040 

3,551,256 

59,180 

Animal  products. 

4,437,30?: 

2,100,558 

5,304,917 

2,977,372 

Fishery  products 

4,381,975 

2,953,763 

4,726,000 

2,677,410 

Agricultural  products     . 

38,302,356 

59,027,963 

45,282,537 

61,947,928 

Vegetable  substances  :— 

Oil       ...         . 

354,290 

3,008,603 

492,262 

6,207,218 

Timber,  &c. . 

7,650,68? 

1,427,498 

6,896,115 

1,800,319 

Mineral  produjcts     . 

7,252,644 

21,335,928 

8,713,829 

18,791,175 

Chemical  products  . 

2,151,456 

243,962 

5,405,299 

901,729 

Manufactured  products:— 

Textiles 

24,105,957 

167,170 

26,578,677 

598,481 

Metal  goods 

4,636,161 

3,027 

7,679,950 

5.446,233 

Confectionery      . 

3,555,145 

— 

3,390,842 

88,849 

Millinery,  &c.      . 

1,929,073 

— 

3,863,675 

18.058 

Paper,  books,  &c. 

1,289,152 

17,090 

2,116,400 

22,458 

Pottery  and  glass  wares 

1,433,231 

— 

2,210,415 

3,569 

Hides  and  skins  . 

1,504,359 

523,089 

1,884,385 

430,451 

Wooden  goods     . 

425,498 

— 

1,220,380 

226,188 

Wines  and  spirits 

401,958 

4,461,094 

230,618 

4,607,904 

Various 

3,367,413 

1,351,336 

3,048,682 

1,073,286 

109,149,182 

95,663,741 

132,653,248 

|107,777,808 

The  principal  article  of  export  is  currants,  valued  at  65,608  J35  drachmai 
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in  1889.    The  value  of  the  lead  exported  in  the  same  year  was  7,64M),724r 
drachmai ;  of  olive  oil,  5,274»705  di-achmai ;  of  wines,  4,379,408  drachmai. 
The  trade  of  Greece  with  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  the  live  years 
1885  to  1889,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  as  follows : — 


- 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Kxportsfrom  Greece 
Imports  of  British 
produce 

1,912,804 
873,678 

1,545,798 
984,591 

1,888,400 
989,217 

£ 
1,888,444 

948,004 

£ 
1,864,297 

853,713 

For  details  see  first  paragraph  under  Commerce,  p.  644. 


Kayigation  and  Shipping. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Greece  in  1800  numbered  81  steamers,  of  40,484 
tons,  and  5,809  sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  223,158  tons. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Greek  ports  in  1889  was  4,861  of 
2,249,109  tons,  and  cleared  3.945  of  2,124,269  tons.  Of  the  vessels  entered 
1,851  of  281,235  tons  were  Greek;  408  of  417,310  tons  were  British.  Of 
the  total  1,129  of  887,251  tons  entered,  and  902  of  886,148  tons  cleared 
the  port  of  Piraeus.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Eastern  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  is  under  the 
Greek  flag. 

Internal  Communications. 

Recently  the  internal  communication  by  roads  has  greatly  improved ; 
there  are  now  about  2,000  miles  of  roads.  In  May  1882  the  construction 
of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  about  4  miles,  was  begun ;  it 
is  estimated  to  cost  a  million  sterling ;  and  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  work  (1890)  is  now  completed. 

Railways  were  opened  in  1890  for  a  length  of  452  miles,  while  127 
miles  were  under  construction,  and  517  miles  were  projected. 

The  telegraphic  lines,  land  and  submarine,  were  of  a  total  length  of 
4,382  English  miles,  at  the  end  of  1889 ;  length  of  wire,  5,082  miles.  The 
number  of  offices  was  175.  They  despatched  684,650  inland  telegrams^ 
and  271,189  international,  in  the  year  1889.  Receipts  (1888),  1,130,160 
drachmai ;  expenses,  992,320  drachmai. 

Of  post  offices  there  existed  249  at  the  end  of  1888,  and  there  passed 
through  the  post  in  that  year  6,344,000  letters,  besides  180,000  post-cards, 
7,706,000  samples,  journals,  and  printed  matter.  The  receipts  were 
1,193,930  drachmai ;  expenses,  1,198,473  drachmai. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Greece,  and  their  English 
equivalents,  are : — 

Money. 

Greece  entered  in  1868  the  Monetary  League  of  the  Continent.  The 
Ionian  Bank  at  Corfu  and  the  Thessalian  Bank  at  Larissa  have  the  right 
to  circulate  their  owq  notes  in  their  respective  provinces. 
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The  DTachma^  of  100  lepta,  was,  by  the  abolition  of  forced  paper 
currency  in  November  1882,  made  equivalent  to  the  franc  of  the  Monetary 
I/eagne  (25-22J  francs  »£l  sterling).  In  1885,  however,  the  forced  paper 
currency  was  renewed,  so  that  the  drachma  is  now  equivalent  to  about 
^d. 


Weights  and  Meabubbb. 

rhe 

^OU 

.             B 

2-80     lbs.  avoirdupois. 

» 

Cwniwr  . 

.             B 

123-20        „ 

n 

JAvre     . 

= 

105        „ 

»» 

Ba/ril  (wine) 

.             = 

16-33     imperial  gallons. 

» 

Kilo       ,        .        . 

= 

0-114      „       quarter. 

»♦ 

Pike      . 

= 

i  of  an  English  yard. 

>• 

Stremma 

.             = 

J    „           ,,      acre. 

Diplomatio  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Gbeece  in  Gbeat  Bbitaik« 

JBrwoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary — Dr.  J.  Gennadins. 
There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Greece  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glas* 
gow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Calcutta,  Malta. 

2.  Of  Gbeat  Bbitain  in  Gbeece. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — ^Hon.  Sir  Edmund  J.  Monson,  E.C.M.G.,  C.6.9 
appointed  February  1, 1888. 
Secreta/ry,—F.  E.  H.  Elliot. 
There  are  British  Consuls  at  Corfu,  Patras,  Piraeus,  Syra. 


Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Greece. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Commerce  de  la  Gr6ce  avec  les  pays  6trnngcres  pendant  Tann^e  1889.    Athtoes,  1890. 

The  Finances  of  Greece.  Speeches  dolirered  by  H.  E.  M.  CharilaoH  Tricoupls  in  intro« 
dncin?  to  the  Hellenic  Chamber  the  Budgets  for  1887  and  1888.    London,  1886-87. 

R^ort  by  Sir  Horace  Bambold  on  the  Budget  of  1885,  and  the  General  Condition  of  the 
Greek  Finances,  in  *  Reports  of  H.M.'8  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  Abroad.'  Fftrt  lY. 
Folia    London,  1885. 

Beport  by  Mr.  W,  H.  D.  Haggard  on  the  Finances  of  Greece,  No.  473,  *  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
Eolar  Beportfi.*    London,  1889. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Patras  in  1889  in  No.  644 ;  Piraeus  in  No.  672 ;  the  Cydades,  678 ; 
of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,'  1890. 

Statifltique  de  la  Grfrcc.    Mouvement  de  la  Population,  1884.    Athens,  1888. 

Trade  of  Greece  vdth  the  United  Kingdom,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
ITnited  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.*  Imp».4« 
London,  1890. 

2.  NoN-OrFiciAL  Publications. 

Baedeker^s  Handbook  to  Greece. 

BemardakU  (A.  N.),  Le  present  et  Tavenir  de  la  Gr6ce.    8.    Paris,  1870. 

Bianeoni  (C.  F.),  Ethnographle  de  la  Turquie,  de  I'Europe  et  de  la  Grtee.    Paris,  1877. 

Broekkatu  (Hermann),  Griechenland,  geographisch,  geschichtlich  und  kulturhLstorisob 
Ton  den  Oltesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  G  egenwart  dargestellt.    4.    Leipzig,  1870. 

Campbell  (Hon.  Dudley),  Turks  wid  Greeks.    8.    London,  1887. 

Camarton  (Earl  of).  Reminiscences  of  Athens  and  the  Morea.    8.    London,  1870. 

Cumni  (F.),  Memorie  storico-statistiobe  suUa  Dalmazia,  sulle  isole  lonie  e  sulIa  Greeia; 
Svols.    8.    l[ilano,1862. 
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Dif^U  (Basile),  Quelqnes  notes  statistiqucs  stir  la  Gr6c«.    8.    Uarseille,  1878. 

Dora  iTIstria  (Mmc),  Bxcunions  en  Roum^lie  et  en  Mor^.    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1895. 

KirktcaU  (Viscount),  Four  Years  iu  the  loniau  lalanda  :  their  Political  and  Social  Con* 
dltion,  with  a  History  of  the  British  Protectorate.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1864. 

Mofuolat  (Alex.),  Rapport  sur  I'dtat  de  la  statistique  en  Grfece  pr^sent^  au  Gongrte  Inter- 
national de  SUtistique  de  St.-Petersbourg  en  1872.    8.    Athdnea,  1872. 

MamoUu  (A.),  La  Grfece  k  I'expoaitlon  univcrsjelle  de  Paris  en  1878.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Maurer  (Q.  L.  von),  Das  Oriechische  VoUcinoffentUcherondprivatrechtlicherBcziehang. 
3  vols.    8.    Heidelberg,  1835. 

Murray'*  Handbook  for  Greece.    2  vols.    London,  1884. 

lleelm  (Elisil'e),  Gi-ographie  universtJle.    Vol.  L    Paris,  1877. 

Schmidt  (Dr.  Julius),  Bcitriigc  zur  physicalischen  Geographic  von  Griechcnland.  3  vols. 
«.    Leipzig,  1864-70. 

Sergeant  (Lewis),  New  Greece,    8.    London,  1878. 

T^icherman  (Charles  K),  The  Oreeis  of  To-day.    8,    London,  1873. 

Wyae  (Sir  Tliomas),  Impressions  of  Greece.    8.    London,  1871. 
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GUATEMALA. 

(RepiJblica  de  Guatemala.) 

Constitution  and  Oovenunent. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  established  on  March  21, 1847,  after 
having  formed  part  for  twenty-six  years  of  the  Confederation  of 
Central  America,  is  governed  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed 
December  1879,  and  modified  October  1889.  By  its  terms  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly,  renewed  by 
half  every  year  by  universal  suffrage.  The  executive  is  vested  in 
a  President,  elected  for  six  years. 

President  of  the  ^Republic, — General  'Manuel  Barillas,  elected 
President  March  15,  1886,  for  six  years. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  the 
heads  of  six  departments— of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Interior,  of  Public 
Works,  of  War,  of  Finance,  and  of  Public  Instruction. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Guatemala  is  estimated  at  46,800  English  square  miles. 
According  to  a  census  of  ]  880,  there  were  at  that  date  1,224,602  inhabitants, 
and  1,460,017  in  December  1889  (on  the  basis  of  surplus  of  births,  which  is 
misleading).  About  60  per  cent,  are  pure  Indians,  most  of  the  remainder 
being  half-caste,  there  being  very  few  descendants  of  Europeans.  Guatemala 
is  a<Sninistratively  divided  into  22  departments. 

The  marriages  in  1889  were  5,476  ;  births,  61,222 ;  and  deaths,  28,321. 
Owing  to  an  imperfect  system  of  registration  the  number  of  deaths  given 
is  considerably  below  the  actual  number.  About  one-half  the  births  among 
the  whites  and  one-fourth  among  the  Indians  were  illegitimate.  In  1889, 
6,711  persons  entered,  and  6,480  left  the  republic. 

Capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of  the  government  is  Guatemala  la 
Nueva,  with  65,796  inhabitants  (1889),  a  tenth  of  them  of  European  origin. 
Other  towns  are  Quezaltenango,  20,000,  and  Ghimaltenangoand  Guatemala 
la  Antigua,  each  14,000. 

£eligion. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  all  other  creeds  hay« 
complete  liberty  of  worship. 

Instmotion. 

Primary  education  is  obligatory,  maintained  by  the  State,  free  and 
secular.  The  sum  spent  on  education  in  1887-88  (ending  June  30)  was 
525,625  dollars,  of  which  253,927  dollars  were  for  primary  education.    In 
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1887  there  were  93,627  children  of  school  age.  At  the  end  of  1889  th^r* 
were,  according  to  official  statements,  1,327  primary  schools  of  all  kin«\.% 
attended  by  47,907  pupils,  and  66  higher  schools  with  3,677  pupils.  There 
were  in  addition  seven  high  and  normal  schools  with  1,185  pupils  (3U 
females). 

Crime. 

In  1889,  1,095  persons  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes,  and  16,295  f»r 
misdemeanours. 

Finance. 

The  net  public  revenue  in  the  year  1888  was  4,580,264  dollars,  an-I 
expenditure  4,577,404,  the  extraordinary  receipts  amounting  to  1,802,4(^ 
dollars.  About  half  of  the  revenue  is  from  customs,  and  one-tliird  froTc 
taxes  on  spirits,  tobacco,  &c.,  while  over  three-fifths  of  the  expenditure 
is  for  public  debt,  instruction,  and  war.  For  1890  the  estimat'e  cf 
revenue  is  5,060,000  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  4,610,675  dollars, 
1,343,074  being  for  finance  and  public  credit,  1,154,189  for  army,  at! 
710,364  for  instruction. 

The  internal  consolidated  debt  of  Guatemala  on  January  1,  1889,  was 
returned  at  6,143,010  dollars;  non-consolidated  2,338,345;  foreign  debt 
922,700^. ;  or  a  total  (at  6J  dollars  =  1Z.)  of  2,227,538^.  During  1888  th^ 
floating  debt  incurred  was  137,5522.,  for  which  the  Government  issaed 
paper  money.  As  payments  to  the  Government  must  be  in  this  cnrrencv, 
the  paper  money  has  remained  at  par. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  Guatemala,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  the 
total  public  expenditure,  consists  nominally  of  3,500  oflBcers  and  men 
There  is,  besides,  a  reserve  militia  of  67,300  officers  and  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  owners  who  possess  immovable  property  of  the  value  0' 
more  than  1,000  dollars  in  1886  was  returned  at  6,157,  the  total  value  of 
these  holdings  being  given  at  38,741,431  dollars. 

The  soil  in  general  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  chief  agricultuzal  pro- 
ducts are  coffee,  sugar,  maize ;  average  product,  200  million  lbs. ;  wheat  4^) 
million  lbs. ;  rice  4  million  lbs. ;  also  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco  rubber,  banana, 
and  coco-nuts. 

In  1885  Guatemala  possessed  117,880  horses,  45,501  mules,  494,1*? 
cattle,  460,426  sheep,  194,776  pigs,  30,370  goats,  the  total  value  of  all 
animals  being  given  at  18,623,316  dollars. 

Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  other  minerals  exist,  but  are  little 
worked. 

Commerce. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  trade,  in  dollars,  in  the  years  1S85-S9, 
including  bullion  and  specie : — 


~ 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1883        j 

Imports 
Exports 

3,788,136 
6,069,646 

3,537,399 
6,719,603 

4,241,408 
9,039,391 

5,459,568 
7,239,977 

7,Q79,370 
13^47,657 
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The  chief  imports  in  1889  were  specie,  2,908,  290  dollars ;  cotton,  cloth, 
and  yam,  1,139,325  dollars;  railway,  telegraph,  and  electric  light  material, 
626,935  dollars;  woollen  goods,  344,795  dollars;  silk,  191,205  dollars; 
flour,  155,320  dollars.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  valued  at 
1,598,760  dollars  ;  from  the  United  States,  1,333,400  dollars;  from  South 
America,  1,207,625  dollars;  from  France,  929,585  dollars;  from  Germany^ 
715,240  dollars ;  from  Central  America,  691,855  dollars.  The  chief  exports 
were  coffee,  valued  at  12,704,944  dollars;  hides,  207,293  dollars;  rubber^ 
84,850  dollars ;  sugar,  50,121  dollars ;  also  bananas  and  spirits.  The  sugar 
and  fruit  trades  have  recently  been  considerably  developed. 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Republic  with  the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  reported  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Betums,  which  summarise* 
under  the  heading  *  Central  America,'  the  commerce  of  the  five  States  of 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador,  with 
Great  Britain.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  whole  of  *  Central 
America '  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


- 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

rica  to  Great  Britain.    .    . 

Importa  of  British   produce 

into  Central  America.    .    . 

£ 

1,066,131 

670,467 

£ 

1,117,042 

679,266 

£ 

1,341,176 
987,513 

£ 

1,137,234 

946,207 

£ 

1,181,703 

996,222 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Central  America  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  year  1889  were  coffee,  of  the  value  of  991,100/.,  and  indigo,  of  the 
value  of  137,1892.  The  staple  article  of  British  produce  imported  into 
Central  America  consists  of  cotton  manufactures,  amounting  to  642,2502. ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  100,4672. ;  machinery,  30,6312.  in  1889 ; 
woollens,  42,8702. 

Shipping  and  Commiinications. 

In  1889,  375  vessels,  of  463,438  tons,  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic  ; 
of  these  vessels,  307,  of  397,557  tons,  belonged  to  the  United  States ;  35,  of 
32,956  tons,  were  German,  and  29,  of  22,542  tons,  were  British. 

There  is  a  line  of  railway  from  San  Jos6  through  Eecuintla  to  the 
capital  (72  miles),  and  a  line  from  Champerico  to  Retalhuleu  (27  miles). 
There  are  a  few  good  roads,  but  away  from  the  railway  most  of  the  traffic 
is  on  mule-back. 

There  were  in  1888,  167  post-offices.  The  number  of  letters  and  post 
cards  carried  in  1888  was  1,888,676 ;  registered  articles,  58,364 ;  papers, 
printed  matter,  samples,  &c.,  2,576,345.  Of  telegraphs  there  are  1,991 
miles,  with  92  offices,  in  1889 ;  the  number  of  messages  (1888)  was  457,009. 


Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Guatemala,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are  :— 

Monet. 
The  Bolla/r  or  Peso,  of  100  CerUa/vas    ,    .    nominal  value,  As.  \ 

real  value^i  pesos  =  £1. 
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The  Spanish  Lihra  of  16  ounces 
„    Arroha  of  25  libras 
„     Quintal  of  4  arrobas 
„     TineUida  of  20  quintals . 
„    Fanega  .... 


Weights  and  Meabubea. 

=   1-014  lb.  avoirdupois. 
»   25-35  lbs.         „ 
=   101-40 


18-10  cwt. 

IJ  imperial  bushel. 


The  old  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  in  general  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Guatemala  in  Gbeat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minhter. — Seiior  Don  Crisanto  Medina,  accredited  August  19, 
1886 ;  accredited  also  to  France,  and  resident  in  Paris. 

Con^uU  General. — Benjamin  Isaac,  accredited  December  27,  1879. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Southampton,  and  Plymouth. 

2.  Of  Gbeat  Bbitain  in  Guatemala. 

Minister  and  Contul-  Geiieral  to  the  several  Republics  of  Central  America, 
Audley  C.  Gosling.  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Copenhagen  1881 ;  Secretarj 
of  Embassy  at  Madrid  1887,  and  at  St.  Petersburg  1888;  appointed  to 
Central  America  1890. 

AttaclU, —CecXl  Gosling. 

Consul. — Arthur  Chapman. 

There  is  a  British  Consul  at  San  Jos6  and  a  Vice-Consul  at  Livingston. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Guatemala. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Ceziflo  general  dc  la  repiliblica  de  Guatemala  levantado  en  el  afio  de  1880.    Goateniala,  I8S1. 

Informe  de  la  Dircccion  dc  Estadistica,  1889.    Guatemala,  1890. 

Informe  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomento,  1889.    Guatemala,  1890. 

Memorias  de  los  Socretarios  de  Estado  del  Gobierno  de  la  repi^blica  de  Guatem&lA  (Gober> 
caoion  y  Justicia ;  Instruccion  Pilblica  ;  Guerra ;  Hacienda ;  Relaclones  Exteriors),  1890 

MoYimiento  de  poblaciou  habido  en  los  pueblos  de  la  repdblica  de  Guatemala  dnraute  d 
alio  de  1889.    Guatemala,  1890. 

Report  on  Guatemala,  in  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,' No.  763, 1890. 

Trade  of  Central  America  with  Great  Britain,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  th« 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1889.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baiiy  (J.),  Central  America.    8.    London,  1860. 

BerwuUli  (Dr.  Gustav),  Briefe  aus  Guatemala,  In  Dr.  Foterroann's  *  MittheUungen.'  4 
Gotha,  1808-69. 

BemouUli  (Dr.  Gustav),  Reise  in  der  Bepublik  Guatemala,  in  Dr.  A.  Pctermaon's  *3£!t* 
thellungen.'    4.    Gotha,  1873. 

Brigham  (T.),  Guatemala.    The  Land  of  the  Quetzal    London,  1887. 

FrSbel  (Julius),  Aus  America.    S  vols.  8.    Leipzig,  1857-68. 

Gonxale*  (Dario),  Geografla  de  Centro-Amdrica.    San  SidTador,  1878. 

haferrH^rt  (J.),  De  Paris  &  Guatemala,  Notes  de  Toyage  au  oentre  de  rAmcriqne.  S. 
Paris,  1877. 

Lemale  (G.),  Guia  geogr&fica  de  los  oeutros  de  poblacion  de  la  repAblica  de  Guatcxa^o. 
Guatemala,  1882. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Rcise  nach  Central-America.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

Morelot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  I'Am^rique  centzale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1859. 

aeherter  (Earl,  Bitter  von),  Wauderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Frdstaates. 
8.    Braunschweig,  1857. 

Bquier  (E.  G.),  The  States  of  Central  America.    8.    London,  1868. 

etoU  (Otto),  Guatemala.    Reisen  und  Schilderungen  aus  den  Jahren  1878-81  Leiptig,  1S8S. 

fFa«<Aam  (J,  W.  Boddam),  Across  Central  America.    8.    London  ,1877)  OQTC 


6S3 
HAITI. 

(RiPUBLIQUE   DE   HaITI.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Republic  of  Haiti,  formerly  a  French  colony,  is  governed  under  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  June  14,  1867.  By  its  terms  the  legislative  power 
rests  in  a  National  Assembly,  divided  into  two  chambers,  respectively 
called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  latter  is  elected 
by  the  direct  vote  of  all  male  citizens  engaged  in  some  occupation,  for  the 
term  of  five  years ;  while  the  members  of  the  Senate  (30  in  number)  are 
nominated  for  six  years  by  the  House  of  Representatives  from  two  lists 
presented  by  the  Executive  and  the  Electoral  Colleges ;  one-third  retire 
every  two  years.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  paid  during  session.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President,  who,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, must  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  in  recent  years  has  generally 
been  chosen  by  the  United  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  sitting  in 
National  Assembly,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  troops,  and  by  delegates 
of  parties  acting  as  representatives  of  the  people.  The  nominal  term  of 
office  of  the  President  is  seven  years ;  it  is  generally  cut  short,  however, 
by  insurrections. 

Ptesident  of  the  Republic.— OenersX  ffypjjolite^  assumed  presidency 
October  1889. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on,  under  the  President, 
by  four  heads  of  departments.    The  President  receives  a  salary  of  4,8002. 

Area  and  PopnlatLon. 

The  area  of  the  Republic,  which  embraces  the  western  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti— the  larger  but  less  populated  eastern  division  forming  the 
Republic  of  Santo  Domingo — is  estimated  at  10,204  English  square  miles. 
A  census  of  the  population  does  not  exist ;  the  inhabitants,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  negroes  and  the  rest  mulattoes,  with  very  few  of  European 
descent,  are  calculated  by  the  best  authorities  to  number  about  672,000, 
while  an  estimate  by  a  native  writer  gives  the  total  at  960,000  in  1887. 
Capital :  Port-au-Prince,  with  40,000  to  60,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a 
large  bay,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour.  The  language  of  the 
country  is  French,  though  most  of  the  people  speak  a  debased  dialect 
known  as  Creole  French. 

Beligion  and  Instmotion. 

The  religion  is  nominally  Roman  Catholicism.  Public  elementary  edu- 
cation is  free,  the  country  being  divided  into  14  inspectors'  districts. 
There  are  400  national  schools,  besides  private  schools,  and  5  public  lyc^es. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  are  known  only  by  estimates, 
long-continued  civil  war  having  brought  extreme  disorder  into  the  li nances 
of  the  Republic.    The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1885-86  were  estimated 
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at  6,412,957  dollars.  The  revenue  for  1887-88  is  given  at  8,047,768  pesos. 
In  1889  the  import  and  export  duties  amounted,  approximately,  to  6,000,000 
dollars. 

There  is  a  large  floating  debt,  consisting  chiefly  of  paper-money  issued 
by  successive  Governments,  the  great  mass  enormously  depreciated  by 
frequent  repudiation,  and  by  forgery  on  a  vast  scale. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  1887,  the  total  external  debt  is 
4,320,000  dollars,  and  internal,  9,180,000  dollars;  total,  13,500,000  dollars. 

Since  October  1881  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti  has  entered  into  activity 
with  a  capital  of  800,000/.  in  2,000  shares.  It  was  charged  with  the 
emission  of  a  new  decimal  coinage,  to  take  the  place  of  the  various  coins  in 
circulation  in  the  Republic.  It  might  also  issue  bank-notes,  but  for  not 
more  than  three  times  the  cash  in  its  possession.  But  in  the  years  I8S4 
and  1885  the  issue  of  3,000,000  of  piastres  in  paper-money  was  decreed  by 
the  Government. 

Defence. 

The  army,  under  a  *  law  of  reorganisation  *  passed  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  1878,  consists,  nominally,  of  6,828  men,  chiefly  in&ntiy. 
There  is  a  special  *  Guard  of  the  Government,'  numbering  650  men,  com- 
loanded  by  10  generals,  who  also  act  as  aides-de-camp  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  Haiti  has  a  gun-vessel  of  900  tons,  a  corvette,  and  two 
sloops. 

Commerce  and  Commmdoations. 

The  total  imports  in  the  year  1887-88  were  valued  at  7,543,294  piastres, 
and  exports  at  13,250,307  piastres.  The  principal  articles  exported  are 
coffee,  84,028,583  lbs.;  cacao,  3,927,089  lbs. ;  mahogany,  39,262  feet; 
logwood  and  cotton,  242,219,476  lbs.;  the  latter  mostly  to  France.  This 
last  is  again  l>eing  planted,  after  the  industry  had  decayed  for  some  years^ 

There  is  no  report  of  the  exact  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  Republic  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  *  Annual  Statement '  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  throws  Haiti  together  with  Santo 
Domingo  But  as  the  population  of  the  latter  State  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  Haiti,  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  respective  distri- 
bution of  exports  and  imports  during  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  given  in 
the  following  table : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1SS9 

Exports  from  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  to  U.  K. 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
duce into  Haiti  and 
Santo  Donaingo . 

£ 
115,231 

362,126 

£ 
92,801 

270,992 

£ 
46,644 

434,529 

£ 
80,442 

310,069 

47,123 
249,624 

The  chief  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  were  logwood,  valaed  at 
12,413^.;  mahogany  and  other  woods,  6,909Z.  (26,472/.  in  1888);  coffee,  16/. 
(30,315Z.  in  1880),and  cacaomZ  (8,749Z.  in  1884),  l*revicu  sly  raw  cotton  was 
also  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  val  ue  of  th  is  export  sank  from 
76,786/.  in  1872  to  nil  in  1881 ;  in  1882, 1,939/.  worth  was  exported ;  in  1883, 
171/.;  in  1884,  504/. ;  in  1885, 194/. ;  in  1886,  350/. ;  in  1^87  and  1888,  nil. 
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The  staple  article  of  British  produce  imported  into  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  consists  of  cotton  manufactures,  valued  at  233,761Z.  in  1885 ; 
170,758^.  in  1886 ;  309,521/.  in  1887  ;  214,516Z.  in  1888  ;  162,790/.  in  1889 ; 
and  linens,  65,436/.  in  1884  ;  29,189/.  in  1885  ;  19,630/.  in  1886;  34,859/.  in 
1887  ;  17,763/.  in  1888  ;  13,200/.  in  1889. 

In  1887,  726  vessels  of  691,150  tons  entered,  and  724  vessels  of  679,902 
tons  cleared,  the  principal  ports  of  Haiti. 

In  1887, 479,996  letters,  &c.,  passed  through  the  Post  Office.  There  are 
31  offices. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  monpy,  weights,  and  measures  of  Haiti,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are: — 

Money. 

The  Piastre^  or  dollar,  nominal  value,  it, ;  real  value,  3s,  id. 
French  gold  and  silver  coins  are  in  current  use,  and  bank-notes  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Haiti. 

Weights  and  Mbasubes. 
The  weights  and  measures  in  use  are  those  of  France. 


Diplomatio  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Haiti  in  Gbsat  Beitain. 

Cha/TffS  ^Affaires, — F61ix  Dejean. 
Consul, — Maurice  Erdmann. 

2.  Op  Great  Bbitain  in  Haiti. 
Consul-  Oeneral, — Vacant. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Haiti. 

].  Official  Publications. 

Report  on  Haiti  in  *  Beporta  from  the  Consnls  of  the  United  States,'  No.  8S.  Washington, 
1887. 

Report  on  the  Trade  and  Fiuoncea  of  Haiti,  in  *  Reports  on  Sabjects  of  General  Interest,* 
Na6S.    London,  1887. 

Report  on  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Haiti,  1887,  in  *  Dentaches  Handels-Arohir,*  July  1888. 
Berlin,  1888. 

Report  on  Trade  of  Haiti,  in  No.  727  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Consolar  Reports,'  1890. 

Trade  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  'Annual  Statement  of 
the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the 
year  1889.*    Imp.  4.    London,  1890 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications. 

Ardoidn  fBeaubmn),  Etndes  sur  I'histoire  de  Haiti.    10  toIb.    Paris,  1853-Cl. 
Bonneau  (Alex.),  Haiti,  see  progr^s,  son  avcnir.    8.    Paris,  1862. 
Fortvnat  (DantA),  Nouyelle  gbographie  dc  I'lle  de  Haiti.    Port-au-Prince,  1888. 
^OMleliiutfia  (J.),  Geschichtc  von  Haiti.    8.    Kiel,  1866. 

Ilamrd  (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present ;  with  a  Glance  at  HaitL  8.  pp.  611. 
London,  1873. 

J/adtott  (N.),  Histoire  de  Haiti.  3  vols.  8.  Port-au-Prince,  1847. 
Nau  (K),  Histoire  des  Caziques  de  Haiti.  8.  Port-au-Prince,  1858. 
St,  John  (Sir  Spenser),  Haiti,  or  the  Black  Republic.    London,  1884. 
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HAWAII. 

(Hawaii-Nei.) 
EeigAing  Monarch,  Constitution,  and  Oovemment. 

Queen  Liliaokalani,  eldest  sister  of  the  late  King  Ealakana  I ,  bom 
September  2,  1838 ;  married  to  His  Excellency  John  O.  Dominis,  Gtovemor 
of  Oahu ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  January  20,  J  891,  on  the  death  of  King 
Kalakaua. 

Under  E[am6ham6ha  I.  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  were  united 
into  one  kingdom.  The  second  king  of  the  name  and  his  queen  died  in 
England,  1823.  Under  B[am6ham6ha  III.  the  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  was 
recognised  by  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  subsequentlj 
by  other  Governments.  This  king  gave  his  subjects  a  constitution  in  1840, 
which  was  revised  and  extended  in  1852,  and  on  his  death  in  1854  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Kam6ham6ha  IV.,  the  husband  of  Queen  Emnu, 
who  died  in  1863.  His  brother,  Kam6ham6ha  V.,  succeeded,  and  proclaimed 
a  revised  constitution,  August  20,  1864.  On  his  death  in  1872,  without 
issue,  Prince  Lunalilo  was  chosen,  on  whose  death  in  1874  the  late  king 
Kalakaua  was  elected,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1891  by  the  present 
queen. 

The  Government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  1887  a  new  Consti- 
tution was  granted.  The  executive  power  of  the  kingdom  is  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  and  his  Cabinet.  The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  a  Miniiyt^r  of 
Foreign  AfEairs,  Minister  of  Interior,  Minister  of  Finance,  Attorney- 
General.  No  act  of  the  Sovereign  can  become  law  unless  countersigned  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Ministers  are  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign,  but  are  removable  only  by  the  Legislature  or  by  resignation.  The 
Ministers  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  House  of  Nobles,  and  as  such  have 
seats  in  the  Legislature ;  they  have  the  right  to  speak  and  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions except  on  a  motion  of  '  want  of  confidence.'  The  Legislature  of  H^ 
kingdom  is  composed  of  24  members  of  the  House  of  Nobles  and  24  Re- 
presentatives, which,  with  the  4  Ministers,  make  a  total  of  52,  all  sitting 
together.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
qualification  of  an  elector  for  Noble  is  an  income  requisite,  greater  than 
that  of  an  elector  for  Representative;  an  educational  qualification  is 
necessary  for  all  voters.  The  Legislature  meets  every  two  years,  in  April 
or  May.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Nobles  are  elected  for  terms  of 
two,  four,  and  six  years ;  the  Representatives  for  two  years.  Kic  Nobl« 
receive  no  pay ;  the  Representatives  receive  250  dollars  each  for  the  term. 
The  naval  and  military  forces  consist  of  250  men,  authorised  by  law. 
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and  a  Tolunteer  force — the  Honolulu  Rifles— of  250  men.    All  natives  are 
liable  to  serve  if  called  on. 

Area  and  PopnlatioiL 

The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  6,640  square  miles— namely,  Hawaii, 
4,210;  Maui,  760;  Oahu,  600;  Kanai,  690;  Molokai,  270;  Lanai,  150; 
!Niihau,  97;  Eahoolawe,  63  square  miles.  According  to  the  census  of 
1878  the  population  was  67.985—34,103  males  and  23,882  females ;  and 
according  to  the  census  of  1884,  80,578  -51,639  males,  29,039  females.  Of 
the  population  in  1884,  40,014  were  natives,  4,218  half-castes,  2,170  bom  in 
Hawaii  of  foreign  parents,  17,939  Chinese,  12,237  foreigners  (2,066  Ameri- 
cans, 1,282  English,  9,377  Portuguese,  1,600  Germans,  192  French,  116 
Japanese,  767  Polynesians).  The  native  population  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Maories  of  New  Zealand.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook^s  discovery  of 
the  islands,  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  the  population  numbered  probably 
200.000.  Since  then  the  natives  have  rapidly  decreased,  and  since  the 
cenjus  of  1878  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  native  poimlation  of  4,084.  • 
The  foreign  element  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing.  The  total  arrivals  in 
1883  were  11,194;  departures,  3,535 ;  the  immigration  in  1884  was  7,654 
and  emigration  4,941,  being  an  excess  of  2,713  arrivals ;  in  1885  the  former 
6,410  and  the  latter  1,806,  being  an  excess  of  arrivals  of  3,605  ;  in  1886  there 
were  3,725  arrivals  and  2,189  departures,  showing  an  excess  of  1,536  arrivals  ; 
in  1887,  arrivals  3,260,  departures  2,220;  in  1888,  5,532  arrivals,  2,890 
departures ;  excess  of  arrivals  2,642 ;  in  1889, 3,671  arrivals,  2,313  departures ; 
excess  1,358.  Most  of  the  immigrants  are  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The 
capital,  Honolulu  (20,487  inhabitants),  is  in  the  island  of  Oahu. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

All  forms  of  religion  are  permitted  and  protected.  Nearly  all  the 
natives  are  Christians.  The  Sovereign  belongs  to  the  Church  of  England,  of 
which  there  is  a  bishop  at  Honolulu ;  there  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  ministers  of  various  denominations.  According  to  latest  statistics 
there  are  29,685  Protestants,  20,072  Roman  Catholics,  72  Jews,  3,576  Mor- 
mons, 30,821  undesignated.  Schools  are  established  all  over  the  islands, 
the  sum  allotted  for  public  instruction  in  1888-90  being  391,438  dollars.  In 
1890  there  were  178  schools,  with  10,000  pupils;  of  the  pupils  5,659  were 
Hawalians  and  1,573  half-castes. 

Finance. 

The  budget  is  voted  for  a  biennial  period.  The  following  shows  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  dollars  for  the  last  five  financial  periods  : — 


- 

1880-82 

2,050,276 
2,282,596 

1882-84 

1884-86 

1886-88 

1888-90 

Revenue     '  . 
Expenditure 

3,092,085     3,010,655 
2,216,406     2,988,722 

4,812,576  • 
4.712,285 

3,632,197 
3,250,610 

Estimated  revenue,  1890-92,  2,862,605  dollars ;  expenditure  2,853,11() 
dollars.  The  revenue  is  largely  derived  from  customs  (1,082,766  dollars  in 
18H8-90)  and  internal  taxes  (901,803  dollars  in  1888-90),  while  the  larges^t 
iteni  of  expenditure  for  the  interior  (1,180,123  dollars  in  1888-90).  The 
debt  on  March  31,  1890,  was  2,599,602  dollars.  The  interest  varies  from  5 
to  7  per  cent. 
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Commerce,  Shipping,  and  Commnnioations. 

The  islands  are  to  a  great  extent  monntainons  and  volcanic,  but  tb- 
soil  is  highly  fertile  and  productive.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  staple  induf^ 
tries,  while  coffee,  hides,  bananas,  and  wool  are  also  exported.  The 
following  table  shows  the  commerce  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  and  shippinj 
for  four  years : — 


- 

Imports 

Native  Exports 

Customs 
Receipts 

Sliips  Entered 

Tonnage 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1,000  dollars 
4,878 
4,944 
4,541 
5,439 

1,000  doUars 

10,340 

9,435 

11,631 

14,040 

1,000  doilare 
580 
595 
546 
650 

310 
254 
246 

288 

222,372      , 
210,703 
221,148 
223,567 

Of  the  exports  in  1889  sugar  was  valued  at  13,089,302  dollazs  (242 
million  lbs.);  nee,  451,134  dollars;  bananas,  135,728  dollars;  hidt^. 
72,973  dollars ;  the  imports  are  mainly  groceries  and  provisions,  clothiiiC. 
grain,  timber,  machinery,  hardware,  cotton  goods.  90  per  cent,  of  the  tra^k- 
is  with  the  United  States. 

Steamers  connect  the  islands  with  the  American  continent,  Australaik 
and  China.  In  the  inter-island  traffic  20  steamers  and  28  sailing  ves?el< 
are  constantly  engaged.  In  1889  there  were  57  vessels  belonging  to  tb 
islands,  of  15,403  tons.  There  are  about  56  miles  of  railway  in  the  islasd- 
of  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Oahu.  There  are  teleg^phs  in  the  islands  ot 
Maui,  Hawaii,  between  Hawaii  and  Oahu,  and  round  the  latter  isla&i; 
total  length  250  miles ;  nearly  every  family  in  Honolulu  has  its  telephone. 
In  the  two  years  April  1,  1888,  to  March  31,  1890,  the  total  number  « f 
letters,  &c.,  transmitted  and  received  by  the  Post  Office  waa  3,159,03i: 
there  were  54  post-offices.  Postal  saving-banks,  1890 :  depositors,  2,641; 
amount,  956,999  doUars.  Honolulu  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has  lirn^ 
of  tramways.  The  various  islands  will  shortly  be  connected  by  telegnrapti 
cable. 

Currency. 

Hitherto,  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  nations  have  passed  current  in  tlir< 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  legal  tender,  either  at  their  real  or  nominal  vaJne ;  bLi 
from  December  1,  1884,  only  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  legril 
tender  for  more  than  10  dollars,  and  only  Hawaiian  and  United  Stat«=g 
silver  coins  for  smaller  amounts.  Paper  money  is  not  in  use,  except  in  thi 
form  of  treasury  certificates  for  coin  deposited  there. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Op  Hawah  in  Gbeat  Britain. 

Charge  £PAffaire9.—AhTSiha.m  Hoifnung,  November  9, 1886. 
Secretary. — Sidney  B.  Francis  Hoffnung. 
Contul- General. — Henry  E.  Armstrong. 

2.  Of  Gbeat  Bbitain  in  Hawaii. 
Contntissiancr  and  Cc^nsul' General, — Major  James  H.  Wodehouae; 
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Statistical  and  otiier  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Hawaii 

1.  Official  Pubucations. 

Report  of  the  CoUeotor-Qeneral  of  Gnstoms  for  June  1889.    HoooIqIu,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    Honolulu,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Chief  J  ustice.    Honolulu,  1890. 

Hawaiian  Law  Reporta 

Censofl  of  Hawaii    1884. 

RepOTt  of  Ifinlfiter  of  Foreign  AJEairs.    Honolnln,  1889. 

Report  of  Minister  of  Finance.    Houololu,  1889. 

Report  of  the  President  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.    Honolulu,  1889. 

Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health.    Honolulu,  1889. 

Special  Report  on  Leprosy.    1888. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

^»dH  (A.),  Les  Ues  Hawaii.    Gand,  1886. 
Battian  (Adolf),  Zur  Kenntniss  Hawaifa.    Berlin,  1883. 
JHrd  (Miss  I.),  The  Hawaiian  Archipelago.    London,  1878. 
Braaae^  (Lady),  A  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam.    London,  1880. 
Bottter  (6.),  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  StatisUcal  Directory,  &o.    San  Francisco^  1880. 
JhUtcn  (Capt.  0.  IT.  &  A.),  Hawaiian  Volcanoes.    Washington,  D.C.,  1886. 
EUU  (W.),  Tour  through  Hawaii.    Loudon,  1827. 
£llis  (W.;,  Polynesian  Researches.    4  vols.    London,  1831. 
yorntmier  (C),  Origin  of  the  Polynesian  Nationa    8  vols.    London,  188S. 
Gordon  Gumming  (Miss  C.  F.),  Fire  Fountains :  the  Eiugaom  of  Hawaii.    S  Tols.    LonCon , 
1883. 

Honolulu  Almanac  and  Directory  for  1890.    Honolulu,  1889. 

Hopkins  (Manlcy),  History  of  Hawaii.    2nd  edition.    London,  1866. 

Jarvii  (J.  J.),  History  of  the  Hawaiian  Idands.    Honolulu,  1847. 

Luther  (H.  Gulik,  M.D.),  Climate,  Ac.,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    New  York,  1856. 

Mine  (Albert),  L'archipel  des  Ues  HawaY  on  Sandwich.    Bordeaux,  1886. 

ili»mi«r  (Marcel),  Un  printemps  sur  le  Paciflque.    lies  Hawaii.    Paris,  1886. 

Varignjf  (C.  de),  Quatone  ana  aux  Ues  Sandwich.    Paris. 

WhUnef  (H.  M.),  The  Hawaiian  Guide  Book.    Honolulu,  1890. 
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HONDURAS. 

(Rbpi^bliga  del  Honduras.) 
Constitntion  and  OoYemment. 

The  Republic  ot  Honduras,  established  November  6,  1 838,  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America  in  1839,  is  governed 
under  a  charter  proclaimed  in  November  1865,  greatly  modified  bj  the 
new  Constitution  of  November  1,  1880.  It  gives  the  legislative  power  to  a 
Congress  of  Deputies  composed  of  37  members.  The  executive  authority 
rests  with  a  President,  nominated  and  elected  by  popular  vote  for  focr 
years. 

President  of  the  BepuUin.—Qeneral  Don  Luis  Bogran,  elected  President 
November  9, 1883,  and  re-elected  September  1887. 

There  have  been  no  regular  elections  of  Presidents  in  recent  years,  and 
none  served  the  full  term  of  office. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of 
ministers,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Interior,  Public  Works,  War,  Finance,  Public  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  active  army  consists  of  600  men  with  3,000  militia. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  calculated  to  embrace  46,400  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population,  in  1889,  of  431,917,  or  about  9  inhabitants  to  tte 
square  mile.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  13  departments,  60  districts 
212  municipalities.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  aboriginal 
*^Indians,*  and  the  sparse  European-descended  population,  mainly  of 
Spanish  origin,  is  in  the  smaU  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  toiffn 
of  Santa  Rosas  in  the  tobacco  districts  of  Gracias.  Capital  of  the  Republic 
is  the  ancient  town  of  Tegucigalpa,  with  12,600  inhabitants,  induding  the 
district,  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  chief  station  on  tJK 
planned  inter-oceanic  railway. 

Instruotion. 

There  are  two  universities  and  several  colleges ;  about  600  schools  with 
J3,O0O  scholars. 

Finance. 

The  finances  of  the  Republic  are  in  great  disorder,  owing  to  prolonged 
civil  strife,  aggravated  by  wars  with  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador.  Since 
1880  there  have  been  improvements.  The  actual  revenue  in  the  two  years 
1885  and  1886  was  2,596,936  dollars ;  in  the  two  years  1886  and  185S 
(July  31)  the  revenue  was  2,818,264  dollars,  and  expenditure  2,826,532 
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dollars.  The  revenue  for  1888-89  (year  ending  July  31)  was  1,432,522 
dollars.  The  actnal  expenditure  for  seTeral  years  exceeded  the  revenue, 
and  the  deficits  were  covered  by  loans.  The  revenue  is  drawn  mainly  from 
customs  and  excise  duties. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Honduras  consisted  of  English  loans  amounting  to 
3,222,000^.,  and  a  French  loan  of  2,176,570^.,  or  a  total  of  5,398,570Z.  No 
interest  has  been  paid  since  1872,  and  its  accumulation  has  reached  (1890) 
the  amount  of  over  7,645,6182. 

Commerce. 

The  exports  of  Honduras  consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  mahogany,  hides,  and 
india-rubber,  while  the  imports  comprise  cotton  goods,  silks,  and  hardware. 
The  exports  for  the  financial  year  1887-88  were  .valued  at  3,350,664  dollars, 
and  were: — ^Vegetable  products  (1,221,716  dollars),  animal  and  industrial 
products  (376,645  dollars),  minerals,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  (1,673,449 
dollars),  gold  and  silver  (78,853  dollars).  These  exports  went  to  the 
United  States  (2,790,405  dollars),  England  (105,088  dollars).  France  (81,566 
dollars),  Germany  (6,003  dollars),  and  the  Central  American  Republics 
(.H67,599  dollars).  From  Truxillo  alone  the  exports  of  1887  were  valued  at 
628,100  dollars,  including  1,200  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  30,000  dollars ; 
mahogany,  to  the  value  of  62,000  dollars;  hides  and  deer-skins,  52,540 
dollars;  bananas,  346,164  dollars;  india-rubber,  51,326  dollars.  At  that 
port  in  1887  139  vessels  of  59,723  tons  arrived,  and  same  number  cleared. 
There  are  no  complete  official  returns  of  the  value  of  either  the  imports  or 
exports,  owing  partly  to  the  customs  at  the  principal  ports  being  farmed 
oat  to  individuals  whose  interest  it  is  to  conceal  all  facts  concerning  their 
revenue.  The  value  of  the  commerce  with  Qreat  Britain  is  not  given  in 
the  '  Annual  Statement '  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  merges  Honduras 
into  *  Central  America  *  (see  page  647).  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the 
country  are  officially  stated  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  development. 

Commnnicatioiis. 

In  1885  there  were  33  post-offices,  which  carried  299,614  letters,, 
newspapers,  &c.  There  are  1,800  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  63  offices ;  and 
there  is  a  railway  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  San  Pedro  Sula,  37  miles,  and 
an  inter-oceanic  railway  is  projected  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  Amapala  on  the 
Pacific.  Also  a  line  from  Puerto  Cortez  by  the  N.  Coast,  through  one  of  the 
b  st  fruit  districts  of  the  Republic. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heaaures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Honduras,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are  as  follows : — 

Money. 

The  Dollar,  of  100  cents  :  nominal  value,  4^.,  real  value  3s.  id. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Arroba { ^^^  "^^^         '     Z  gf  '""^^^^  ^''"'''^* 

„    Square  Vara     .        .     =   1*09  vara  =  1  yard. 

„    Fanega      .        .        ,     =  ]A  imperial  bushel.  t 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  BepreaentatiTes. 

1.  Op  Hondubas  in  Great  Bbitain. 

Canifd- General.— QuUlermo  Binney,  aoGredited  October  17, 1882. 

2.  Of  Gbbat  Britain  in  Hondubab. 

Minister  and  Consul- Oeneral—Avidley  C.  Gosling. 
Consul— Wmi&m  Melhado  (Traxillo). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Honduras* 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Oocetn  Oflcial  de  Hondaras. 

Kciwrt  oil  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Trtudllo  in  1887,  in  No.  364  'Diplomaliciuid 
Consular  Reports.*    London,  1888. 

Trode  of  Central  America  with  Great  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  tho  Trade  of  tti« 
United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1889.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Opficial  Publications. 

Bat/^  (H.  W.),  Central  and  Sonth  America.    London,  1882. 

FrSbel  (Juliuu),  Seven  Years*  Travel  in  Central  America.    8.    London,  1853. 

Gomdlet  (D.),  Geografia  de  Ccntro-Americo.    San  Salvador,  1878. 

Lanibard  (Thomas  R.),  The  New  Honduras.    New  York,  1887. 

i/arr(Wilhelm),Rei8cnach  Central-America.    3  vols.    8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

Pt>lletier  (Consiil  £.),  Honduras  et  ses  ports.  Documents  offlclcls  sur  le  chemin-dc-feC 
intoroc6anlque.    8.    Paris,  1869. 

7fWcAarrf/ (31.  ),Centro- America.    R.    Braun«ichweig.  18S1. 

Scherzer  (Earl,  Bitter  von),  Wandemngen  duroh  die  mittclamerikanischen  Frei^taat^o 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  und  San  Salvador.    8.    Braimsctweig,  1857. 

Sol  tern  (Maria),  A  Lady's  Ride  across  Spanish  Hondunis.   London,  1884. 

&ptier  (E.  G.),  Honduras  :  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical.    8.    London,  19^70. 
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ITALY. 

(Regno  d'  Italia.) 
Beigning  King. 

TTmberto  I.,  bom  March  14,  1844,  the  eldest  son  of  King 
Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  of  Italy  and  of  Archduchess  Adelaide  of 
Austria.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
January  9, 1878.  Married,  April  22,  1868,  to  Queen  Margheritay 
bom  November  20,  1851,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa. 

Son  of  the  King. 
Vittorio  Emamiele^  Prince  of  Naples,  bom   November   11, 
1869. 

Sisters  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Glotilde,  bom  March  2,  1843  ;  married,  January 
30,  1859,  to  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bonaparte, 
liom  September  9,  1822  ;  offspring  of  the  union  are  Napoleon 
Victor,  bom  July  18,  1862  ;  Louis,  bom  July  16,  1864  ;  and 
Maria  Lsetizia,  bom  December  20,  1866  ;  married,  September  11, 
1888,  to  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Aosta ;  widow,  January  18, 
1890. 

II.  Princess  Pia,  bom  October  16,  1847  ;  married,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1862,  to  the  late  King  Luis  I.  of  Portugal;  widow, 
October  19,  1889. 

Nepliews  of  tJie  King, 
Prince  Emanuele  Filiberto,  Duke  of  Aosta,  bom  January  13, 
1869  ;  Prince  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Count  of  Turin,  bom  Novem- 
ber 24,  1870 ;  Prince  Luigi  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  bom 
January  30,  1873  ;  Prince  Umberto  Maria,  Count  of  Salemi,  bom 
June  22,  1889 — children  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke  of 
Aosta. 

Aunt  of  the  King. 
Princess  Elisabetta^  bom  February  4,  1830,  the  daughter  of 
King  Johann  of  Saxony ;  married,  April  30,  1850,  to  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa;  widow  February  10, 1855; 
re-married,  in  1856,  to  the  Marquis  of  Bapallo.  Offspring  of  the 
first  union  are  : — 1.  Princess  Margherita,  bom  November  20, 
1851  ;  married,  April  22,  1868,  to  King  Umberto  I.     2.  Prince 
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Tommaso  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa,  vice-admiral,  bom  February 
6,  1854,  married,  April  14,  1883,  to  Princess  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  ;  offspring,  Prince  Ferdi- 
nando  Umberto,  born  April  21,  1884. 

The  origin  of  the  reigning  house  is  not  historically  established ;  bnt 
most  genealogists  trace  it  to  a  German  CJount  Berthold,  who,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  established  himself  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alps, 
between  Mont  Blanc  and  Lake  Leman.  In  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  Prhice  of  Savoy  acquired  the  countries  of  Turin  and  Susa.  Count 
Amadeus,  in  1383,  founded  a  law  of  primogeniture  which  gpreatly 
strengthened  the  family,  leading  to  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the 
territory  of  Nice.  In  1416  the  Counts  of  Savoy  adopted  the  title  of  Duke; 
in  1418  they  acquired  the  Principality  of  Piedmont ;  and  in  1713  they 
obtained  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  King.  Sicily  had  to  be 
exchanged,  in  1720,  for  the  isle  of  Sardinia,  to  which  henceforth  the  royal 
dignity  remained  attached.  Genoa  and  the  surrounding  territory  werx? 
added  to  the  Sardinian  Crown  at  the  pe*ace  of  1815.  The  direct  male  line 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  died  out  with  King  Carlo  Felix  in  1831,  and,  the 
existing  Salic  law  prohibiting  the  accession  of  females,  the  crown  fell  to 
■Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  of  the  house  of  Savoy- Carignano,  a  branch  founded 
by  Tommaso  Francesco,  bom  in  1596,  younger  son  of  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele 
I.  of  Savoy.  King  Carlo  Alberto,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Savoy-Carig- 
nano,  abdicated  the  throne  ^larch  23,  1849,  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  lau* 
King  Vittorio  Kmanuele  II.  By  the  Peace  of  Zurich,  November  10, 1859, 
King  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  obtained  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantua,  part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena. 
On  March  11,  1860,  annexation  to  Saniinia  was  voted  by  plebiwite  in 
Parma,  Modena,  the  JRomagna,  and  Tuscany ;  on  October  21,  Sicily  and 
Naples  (including  Benevento  and  Poniecorro,  part  of  the  Papal  States), 
and  on  November  4,  Marche  and  Umbria.  The  first  Italian  Parliament 
assembled  in  February  1861,  and  declared  (March  17,  1861)  Vittorio 
Emanuele  King  of  Italy.  The  remaining  part  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
were  added  to  his  dominions  in  1866  (October  21).  Finally,  the  Papal 
States  (Province  of  Rome),  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  an  Italian 
army  (September  20, 1870),  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  garrison,  wert\ 
after  a,  plebiscite,  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  October  2. 

The  *  Dotazione  della  Corona,'  or  civil  list  of  the  King,  has  been  settlc<l 
at  14,250,000  lire.  Out  of  this  the  children  of  the  late  I'rince  Amedeo, 
Duke  of  Aosta,  have  an  *  Appannaggio,'  or  State  allowance,  of  400,00(1 
lire;  his  cousin  i^rince  Tommaso,  Duke  of  Genoa,  an  allowance  of  400,00i» 
lire.  The  greater  part  of  the  private  domains  of  the  reigning  family  were 
given  up  to  the  State  in  1848. 

Constitution  and  Government. 
The  present  Constitution  of  Italy  is  an  expansion  of  the 
'  Statuto  fondamentalc  del  Regno,'  granted  on  March  4, 1848,  by 
TCincr  Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects.  Accerding  to 
this  charter,  the  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  liim  through  responsible 
ministers  ;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the 
King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  Chambers — an 
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upper  one,  the  Senato,  and  a  lower  one,  called  the  *  Camera  de* 
DeputatL'  The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house  who  are  of  age,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members, 
above  forty  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King  for  life ;  a 
condition  of  the  nomination  being  that  the  person  should  either 
fill  a  high  office,  or  have  acquired  fame  in  science,  literature,  or 
any  other  pursuit  tending  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  or,  finally, 
should  pay  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of  3,000  lire,  or  120^.  In 
the  beginning  of  1890  there  were  335  senators.  The  deputies  of 
the  lower  House  are  elected  according  to  the  electoral  law  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1882,  which  introduced  the  scruttn  de  liste,  by  ballot, 
by  all  citizens  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  can  read  and 
write,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  19  lire,  or  80  centesimi. 
Members  of  academies,  professors,  persons  who  have  served  their 
country  under  arms  for  two  years,  and  numerous  other  classes; 
are  qualified  to  vote  by  their  position.  The  number  of  deputies 
is  508,  or  1  to  every  57,000  of  the  population  (census  1881).  In 
1889  the  number  of  enrolled  electors  was  2,748,499,  including 
79,298  temporarily  disfranchised  on  account  of  military  service. 
For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  is  divided  into 
135  electoral  colleges  or  districts,  and  these  again  into  several 
sections.  No  deputy  can  be  returned  to  Parliament  unless  at 
least  one-eighth  of  the  inscribed  electors  appear  at  the  poll.  A 
deputy  must  be  thirty  years  old,  and  have  the  requisites  de- 
manded by  the  electoral  law.  Incapable  of  being  elected  are  all 
salaried  Government  officials,  as  well  as  all  persons  ordained  for 
the  priesthood  and  filling  clerical  charges,  or  receiving  pay  from 
the  State.  Officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  ministers,  under-secre- 
taries  of  State,  and  various  other  classes  of  functionaries  high 
ill  office,  may  be  elected,  but  their  number  must  never  be  more 
than  forty,  not  including  the  ministers  and  the  under  secretaries 
of  State.  Neither  senators  nor  deputies  receive  any  salary  or 
other  indemnity,  but  are  allowed  to  travel  free  throughout  Italy 
by  rail  or  steamer. 

The  duration  of  ParliameDts  is  five  years ;  bnt  the  King  has  the  power 
to  dissolve  the  lower  House  at  any  time,  being  bound  only  to  order  new 
elections,  and  convoke  a  new  meeting  within  four  months.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  executive  to  call  the  Parliament  together  annually.  Each  of  the 
Chambers  has  the  right  of  introducing  new  bills,  the  same  as  the  Govern* 
ment ;  but  all  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  The 
ministers  have  the  right  to  attend  the  debates  of  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  House ;  but  they  have  no  vote  unless  they  are  members.  The  sitting! 
of  both  Chambers  are  public ;  and  no  sitting  is  valid  unless  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  members  are  present. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  under  the  King,  by  a  ministry  divide 
into  the  following  11  departments : — 

1.  The  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  th^  Interior.^'* 
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'Francesco  Orispi,  Minister  of  the  Interior  1877-78.  Reappointed  Minister 
of  the  Interior  April  4,  1887*  and  President  of  the  Council  of  l^linisters 
July  29, 1887. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairt, — ^Francesco  Crisjn  (interim). 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Finance, — Giovanni  Giolitti  (vatenm). 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  IV«M«ry.— Giovanni  CHolitti.  Appointed  March 
9, 1889. 

6.  I7ie  Ministry  of  Justice  'and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, — Giuseppe 
Zanardelli,  Ministerof  Public  Works  1876-77 ;  Minister  of  Justice  1881-83. 
Beappointed  Minister  of  Justice  April  4, 1887. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  War. — General  Ettore  BertoU-  Viale,  Minister  of 
War  1867-69.    Reappointed  Minister  of  War  April  4, 1887. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Marine, — Benedetto  Brin^  Minister  of  Marine 
1876-78.    Reappointed  Minister  of  Marine  March  30,  1884. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Cbmmeroe,  Industry y  and  Agriculture, — Luigi  Mtcelu 
Appointed  December  31, 1888. 

9.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,— FaxAo  Boselli,  Appointed 
February  17,  1888. 

10.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works, — Gaspare  FiTuUi.  Minister  of 
Commerce,  Industry,  and  Agriculture  1873-76.  Appointed  Minister  March 
«,  1889. 

11.  The  Ministry  of  Posts  a/nd  Telegraphs, — Pietro  Laoava,  Appointed 
May  10, 1889. 

Local  Government, 

The  two  principal  elective  local  administrative  bodies  are  the  communal 
councils  and  the  provincial  councils.  According  to  the  law  of  February 
10,  1889,  each  commune  has  a  communal  council,  a  municipal  council,  and 
a  syndic.  Both  the  communal  councils  and  the  municipal  councils  vary 
according  to  population,  the  members  of  the  latter  being  selected  by  the 
former  from  among  themselves.  The  syndic  is  the  head  of  the  communal 
administration,  and  is  a  Government  official ;  he  is  elected  by  the  oommunal 
council  from  among  its  own  members,  by  secret  vote,  in  all  the  chief 
communes  of  provinces  and  districts,  and  in  other  communes  having  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants.  In  other  communes  the  syndic  is  appointed  by 
the  King  from  among  the  communal  councillors.  Each  province  has  a 
provincial  council  and  a  provincial  commission,  the  numbers  var^-ing 
according  to  population.  The  council  elects  its  president  and  other 
officials.  The  provincial  commission  is  elected  by  the  council  from  its  own 
members.  It  conducts  the  business  of  the  province  when  the  latter  is  not 
sitting.  Both  communal  and  provincial  councils  are  elected  for  five  yeai^ 
one-fifth  being  renewed  every  year.  The  conmiunal  council  meets  twice 
and  the  provincial  once  a  year  in  ordinary  session,  though  they  may  be 
convened  for  extraordinary  purposes.  All  communal  electors  are  eligible 
to  the  council  except  those  having  an  official  or  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
commxme.  Persons  not  resident  in  the  province,  or  having  no  solid  intere-^t 
in  it,  or  who  do  not  pay  taxes  on  movable  property,  as  well  as  officials  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  province,  are  ineligible  to  the  provincial  councils. 
Electors  must  be  Italian  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and 
write,  be  on  the  parliamentary  electoral  list,  or  pay  a  direct  annual  con« 
tribution  to  the  commume,  of  any  nature,  or  comply  with  other  conditioDs 
of  a  very  simple  character. 

In  1889  the  number  of  enrolled  administratire  electors  was  3,413,616. 
In  the  communal  elections  of  1889,  1,988,571  electors  vot9d,  or  69-6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number. 
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Area  and  Population, 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  first  census  of  United  Italy  was  taken  on  December  31, 
1861,  but  at  that  date  Venetia,  certain  districts  of  the  province 
of  Mantua,  and  the  present  province  of  Rome  had  not  been 
annexed,  and  were  excluded  from  the  census.  At  the  census  of 
1871  and  1881,  the  area  was,  as  now,  286,588  square  kilometres, 
or  110,620  square  miles.  In  1861  the  area  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  was  about  250,000  square  kilometres.  The  census  of  1861, 
of  1871,  and  of  1881  gave  the  following  results  : — December  31, 
1861  (excluding  the  regions  annexed,  Venetia,  southern  part  of 
Mantua,  and  the  province  of  Rome),  21,777,334  ;  December  31, 
1871  (present  territory),  26,801,154  ;  December  31,  1881  (present 
territoiy),  28,459,628. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  present  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  from  1800  onwards,  in 
round  numbers :. — 


Year 

Population 

Increase  per 
cent,  per 

ftHnrnn 

Tear 

Population 

Increase  per 

cent,  per 

finniim 

1800 
1816 
1825 

1838 

1 

18,124,000 
18,383,000 
19,727,000 
21,975,000 

0-089 
0.812 
0-876 

1848 
1861 
1871 

1     1881 

23,617,000 
25,000,000 
26,800,000 
28,460,000 

0-747 
0-450 
0-400 
0-619 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into  69  provinces,  the  names 
of  which,  with  area  in  English  square  miles,  population  in  1881, 
estimated  population,  and  density  per  square  mile  in  1889,  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  is  classified  according  to  the 
old  compariimeTUi,  not  now  recognised  as  legal  divisions  : — 


Prorincea  and 
Compartimeotl 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


Alessandria 
Cuneo 
Novara 
Torino 

Piedmont    . 

Genova     . 
Porto  Maarizio. 

Lignria        . 


1,976 
2,755 
2,533 
4,068 


11,332 


1,572 
467 


2,039 


Present  Population  :  Census  1881 


Males 


374,060 
321,423 
327,010 
506,175 


Females 


Total 


Estimated  'Population 
Population  \  1889,  per 
1889         square  mile 


356,650 
313,977: 
348,916 
523,039 


729,710 

635,400: 

675,926 

1,029,214 


1,528,668 


376,408 
65,630 


442,038 


1,541,582   3,070,250 


383,714      760,122 
66,62l'      132,251 


801,462 

677,566 

732,369 

1,085,780 


3,297,157 


405-60 
245-94 
28913 
266-91 


290-96 


810,562 


515-62 


136,738;    292-80 


450,335;      892,373 
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Prorioces  ftnd 

Area  in 
aqaare 
miles 

Present  Popnlation  :  Census  1881 

Estimated 

Population 

1889 

Pogja^m 
square  mile 

Gompartimenci 

liales 

Females 
193,860 

ToUI 

Bergamo  . 

1,088 

196,915 

390,775 

430,852 

895-76 

Brescia 

1,644 

240,669 

230,899 

471.568 

601.531 

30507 

Oomo 

1,050 

256,444 

258,606 

516.050 

565,411 

638-49 

Cremona 

632 

152,526 

149,612 

302,138 

324,204 

612-98 

Milano 

1.155 

151,328 

144.400 

296,728 

321,872 

278-68 

Mantova 

961 

567.367 

647,624 

1,114,991 

1,228,218 

1,278-06 

Pavia 

1,284 

237,527 

232,304 

469,831 

513,983 

400-30  ; 

Sondrio    . 
Lombaidy   . 

Belluno     . 

1,261 

69,189 

61,346 

120,534      128,172 

101-64 

1 

9,075 

1.861,965 

1,818,650 

3,680,615 

4,013,973 
194,003 

442-31  . 

1,271 

82,677 

91,463 

174,140 

152*64 

Padova 

755 

201,652 

196,110 

397,762|     437,656 

579-68 

Rovigo 

651 

109,602 

108,098 

217,7001      239,679 

368112 

Treviso 

941 

192,128 

183,676 

375,704      421.509 

447  94  j 

Udine 

2,516 

247,340 

254,405 

501,746      555,911 

219-45  ' 

Venezia 

849 

178,551 

178,167 

366,708      383,247 

451-41  I 

Verona 

1,061 

202,769 

191,296 

894,066 

428.656 

403-92 

Vicenza    . 
Venice 

Bologna    . 

1,016 

200,461 

195,888 
1,398,993 

896,349 

441,406 

434-45  1 

9,059 

1.416.180 

2,814,173 

3,101,867 

342-41  j 

1,391 

232,667 

224,917 

457,474 

497,213 

357-45  . 

Ferrara 

1,010 

117,463 

113,354 

230,807 

250,430 

247-95  ' 

Forli. 

719 

128,628 

122,482 

261,110      274,042 

381-14  ! 

Modena 

966 

141,308 

137,946 

279.264      303,641 

314-22 

Parma 

1    1,251 

135,365 

131.951 

267.306      286,790 

228-45  , 

Piacenza 

965 

116,668 

110,049 

226,717!      242,853 

251-66  ' 

Bavenna 

. 

742 

115,143 

110,621 

225,764      232,482 

313-32 

Beggio  Emilia  . 
KmQia. 

Penigia(Umbria) 

Ancona     . 

877 

123,622 

121,337 

244.969 

266,146 

303-47  ■ 

7,921 
3,719 

1,110,734 

1,072,667 

2,183,391 

2,852,497 

• 
624,089 

296-99  , 

294,019 

278,041 

672,060 
267,338 

167*80  ^ 

736 

130,937 

136,401 

290,367 

394  52 

Ascoli  Piceno    . 

809 

101,907 

107,278 

209,1851      229,477 

283-66 

Macerata  . 

1,057 

116,589 

123,124 

239,713      261.071 

246  99 

Pesaro  e  Urbino 
Marches 

1,144 
3,746 

112.290 

110,763 

223,0i3      240,682 

210-39 

461,723 

477,556 

939,279 

1,021,597 

27272 
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ProvincoB  and 

Area  in 
square 
mUes 

Present  Population  :  Census  1881 

Estimated 

Population 

188» 

Population 

1889,  per 

square  mile 

Compartimenti 

Malm 

Females 

Total 

Arezzo 
Firenze     . 
Grosseto   . 
Livomo    . 
Lncca 

Massa  e  Carrara 
Pisa  . 
Siena 

1,278 

2,268 

1.707 

126 

576 

687 

1,180 

1,465 

122,958 

400,953 

64,401 

61,085 

135,452 

81,813 

147,170 

108,033 

115,786 
389,923 

49,894 

60,627 
149,032 

87,666 
136,393 

97,893 

238,744 
790,776 
114,295 
121,612 
284,484 
169.469 
283,563 
206,926 

259,018 
860,226 
127,123 
126,798 
309,480 
186,221 
310,821 
222,104 

202-67 
374-88 
74-47 
1,006-33 
537-29 
271-06 
262-98 
151-61 

Tuscany 

9,287 

1,121,865 

1,087,004 

2,208,869 

2,391,291 

257-49 

Roma 

4,601 

480,689 

422,783 

903,472 

982,581 

213-56 

Aqnila 

Campobasso      . 
Chieti 
Teramo     . 

2,609 
1,771 
1,105 
1,284 

164,263 
176,287 
168,920 
127,319 

188,764 
189,147 
176.028 
127,487 

353,027 
366,434 
343,948 
264,806 

389,117 
•391,087 
372,815 
281,332 

155-09 
220-83 
337-39 
219-11 

Abnizzi   e 
Molise      . 

6,669 

636,789 

680,426 

1,317,216 

1,434,361 

432,949 
259,015 
779,78« 
1,060,032 
697,031 

3,128,809 

21508 

Avellino    . 
Benevento 
Caserta     . 
Napoli 
Salerno     . 

1,409 
688 

2,313 
412 

2,126 

194,349 
118,799 
353,618 
498,978 
266,129 

198,270 
119,626 
360,613 
602,267 
284,028 

392,619 
238,425 
714,131 
1,001,245 
550,157 

307-27 
376-48 
337-13 
2,572-89 
280-82 

Campania    . 

6,948 

1,431,873 

1,464.704 

2,896,577 

450-32 

Bari . 
Foggia      . 
Lecce 

2,292 
2,956 
3,293 

838,285 
177,873 
276,193 

341,214 
178,394 
277,105 

679,499 
356,267 
553,298 

751,728 
381,754 
600,905 

327-98 
12915 
182-48 

Apulia. 

8,641 

792,361 

796,713 

1,589,064 

1,734,387 

203-07 

Potenza  (Baaili- 
cata)      . 

4,122 

261,621 

272,883 

524,504 

556,309 

134-96 

Catanzaro . 
Cosenza    . 
Reggio  di  Cala- 
bria 

2,307 
2,841 

1,615 

216,283 
214,433 

184,660 

217,692 
236,762 

188,063 

433.975 

451,185 

372,723 

461,269 
492,690 

405,913 

199*94 
173-42 

26793 
204'09 

CalabrU 

6,663 

615,376 

642,507 

1,257,883 

1,359.872 
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Provinces  and 
Compariimenti 

Area  in 
square 
mUes 

Present  Population  :  Census  1888 

Estimated 

Population 

1889 

t 
Populatioc 
1889,  per 

square  mile 

Moles 

136,493 

280,014 
166,034 
227,934 
352,722 
173,295 
141,612 

Females 

Total 

Caltanisetta     . 
Catania    , 
Girgenti    . 
Messina    . 
Palermo    . 
Siiacusa   . 
Trapani    . 

Sicily  . 

Cagliari    . 
Sassari      . 

Sardinia      . 

Total  . 

1,465 
1,970 
1,491 
1,768 
1,964 
1,427 
1,214 

129,886 
283,443 
156,453 
232,990 
346,429 
168,231 
142,365 

266,379 
563,457 
312.487 
460,924 
699,151 
341,526 
283,977 

297,762 
623,022 
362,778 
611,316 
774,070 
389,566 
317,175 

204  65 
316-25 
236-60 
289-21 
39413 
273-00 
261-26  : 

11,289 

1,468,104 

1,459,797 

2.927,901 

3,265,688 

289-28  ' 

6,257 
4,142 

217,497 
134,891 

203,138 
126,476 

420.635 
261,367 

449,414 
286,174 

86-49 

69-09  1 

9,399 

862,388 

329,614 

682,002 

736,688 

78-26 

114,410 

14,265,383 

14,194,24 

28,459,682 

30,947,306 

270-49  ' 

The  administrative  divisions  of  Italy  are  provinces,  territories  (circon- 
dari),  districts  (distretti),  and  communes.  There  are  69  provinces :  of  which. 
60  are  divided  into  territories,  and  9  (the  province  of  Mantua  and  the  8 
provinces  of  Venetia)  into  districts.  There  are  197  territories  (circondari), 
and  87  districts  (distretti).  The  territories  (circondari)  and  districts  are 
divided  into  communes  (comuni),  of  v^^hich  at  the  census  of  1881  there 
were  8,259 ;  the  number  at  present  (1890)  is  8,255. 

The  population  of  Italy  is  in  general  perfectly  homogeneous.  Acoordin^ 
to  statistics  of  1861,  the  exceptions  are :  about  100,000  of  French  origin,  in 
the  territories  of  Aosta,  Pinerolo,  and  Susa,  in  the  province  of  Torino ;  from 
3,000  to  4,000  of  Teutonic  origin  in  some  communes  of  the  territories  (circon- 
dari) of  Domodossola  and  Varallo,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  and  of  Aosta  in 
the  province  of  Torino ;  from  55,000  to  60,000  of  Albanian  origin,  in  a  dozen 
communes  of  Nearer  Calabria,  and  in  some  communes  of  the  provinc(^s  of 
Foggia,  Avellino,  Potenza,  and  Palermo ;  from  20,000  to  26.000.  of  Greek 
origin,  in  a  few  communes  of  Nearer  and  Further  Calabria,  and  of  the 
provinces  of  Lecce ;  lastly,  from  7,000  to  8,000  of  Spanish  (Catalan)  origin, 
settled  in  Alghero  in  the  province  of  Sassari,  in  Saidinia. 

The  population  over  16  years  of  age  in  1881  was  19.801,420 ;  of  these 
7,047,163  wore  unmarried,  10,361,039  were  married,  and  1,893,218  were 
widowers  or  widows.  Of  the  whole  population,  16,205,371  or  66-9  per  cent, 
were  unmarried ;  10,361,039  or  36*6  per  cent,  were  married ;  and  1,893»218 
or  6'6  per  cent,  were  widowers  or  widows. 

The  numbers  of  inhabitants  at  the  different  centres  do  not  in  Italian 
statistics  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  distinguishing  between  the  urban  and 
rural  population.  In  Northern  Italy  the  population  is  scattered  over  the 
country  and  there  are  few  centres.  In  Southern  Italy  and  in  the  islands 
the  country  people  live  in  the  towns,  coming  and  going  to  cultivate  then:  own 
plots  of  land;  consequently  there  are  many  populous  oehtres' where,  if 
numbers  alone  were  considered,  the  population  would  be  regarded  as  urban, 
though  it  is,  in  truth,  almost  exclusively  rural.    The  following  statemoat 
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gives  the  number  of  the  head  communes  (capoluoghi)  of  provinces  and  of 
territories  (circondari)  or  districts,  -with  their  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1881,  hut  many  of  these  local  capitals  Imve  under  6,000  inhabi- 
tants. 


Head  communes  of  provinces        .    69    population 
„  „  of  territories  (cir- 

condari) or  dis- 
tricts       .        .  215 


Total 
Other  communes 


284 


Total  i)opulation 


4,509,159 

2^73,004 

7,082,163 
21,377,466 

28,459,628 


The  following  table  gives 

the  population 

according  tc 

occupation  in 

1881,  exclusive  of  children  under  9  years : — 

Occupation 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Agriculture    .... 

5,124,431 

3,018.951 

8,173,382 

Raising  of  animals  and  api- 

culture       .... 

213,556 

30,896 

244,452 

Horticulture  . 

58,914 

14,925 

73,3.39 

Sylviculture  . 

53,226 

6,425 

69,651 

Fishing  and  chase 

47,901 

340 

48,241 

Mining  .... 

58,937 

575 

59,512 

Mineral  industry'    . 

755 

— 

755 

Industrial  productions 

2,281,317 

1,904,144 

4,185,461 

Inns,  clothing,  &c. . 

51,500 

99,594 

151,094 

Commerce      .        • 

246,618 

33,155 

279,773 

Transport 

.  310,347 

2,664 

.313,011 

Proprietors  and  pensioners    . 

427,456 

636,425 

962,881 

Employes  and  domestics 

265,605 

447,800 

713,406 

National  defence   . 

160,155 

— 

160,165 

Civil  administration 

167,252 

3,400 

170,662 

Public  worship 

103,161 

28,424 

131,685 

Justice 

28,248 

2 

28,250 

Sanitary  service     .        .        v 

44,833 

15,384 

59,717 

Instruction    .... 

32,908 

46,887 

79,795 

Fine  arts,  &c. 

31,174 

4,450 

36,624 

Literature  and  applied  science 

19,740 

35 

19,776 

Hawkers        .... 

28,993 

5,457 

34,450 

Workmen,  porters,  &c.    . 

121,562 

8,267 

129,829 

Prisoners,  paupers,  &c.  . 

73,188 

56,493 

129,681 

Students,  housekeepers,  &c  . 

582,407 

4,143,274 

4,725,681 

Ko  occupation  stated    • 

725,284 

855,691 

1,580,975 

Total     .        •        .        . 

11,258,968 

11,292,158 

22,651,126 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1881,  the  resident  or  legal  population  was 
28,953,480.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  Italy  was  59,956,  of  whom  16,092 
were  Austrians,  12,104  Swiss,  10,781  French,  7,302  English,  6,234  Germans, 
1,387  Bussians,  1,286    Americans   (United  States),  1,212^ Greeka^  222 
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Spaniards,  and  the  rest  mainly  Turks,  Belgians,  Swedes  and  Korwegians, 
Dutch,  Egyptians,  Argentines,  Brazilians. 

Number  of  proprietors  in  Italy  on  December  31, 1881 : — 


- 

Land 

buildings 

Land  and 
Buildings 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 
1,033,763 

289,985 
§79,885 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Agriculturists  .   219,328 
Pensioners  and  i    • 
persons       of  1    « 
means   .        .     26,370 
Other  categories  |10g,088 

131,181 

70,311 
133,524 

204,395 

27*938 
249,725 

59,406 

54,702 
185J68 

227,175 

363,733 
274,166 

1,457,476 

344,293 
931,698 

417,762 

388.746 
693,457 

1,675,2$S 

733.03S 

1,525,1«. 

Total    .       . 

1             1             1 
317,786  335,016.482,058  299,876 

'                i                i 

1,903,623 

765,073 

2,733,467 

1               1 
1,399,965  4,133.432 

II.  Movement  op  Population. 
1.    Births,   Deaths,   and  Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

Births  Living 

Stillborn 

Deaths 
cxchisive 

of  the 
StiUbom 

1 

Legitimate 

Illegiti- 
mate and 
Expostxi 

Total. 

Surplus  of  j 
Births 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

233,931 
233,310 
235,629 
236,883 
229,994 

1,040,868 
1,005,402 
1,067,002 
1,037,150 
1,063,921 

85,102 
81,558 
85,904 
82,413 
84,328 

1,125,970 
1,086,960 
1,152,906 
1,119,663 
1,148,249 

39,339 
39,204. 
42,485 
42,007 
43,558 

787,217 
844.603 
82^992 
820,431 
766,131 

338,76:^ 
242.357 
323,914 
299,132  j 
382,118} 

The  figures  for  1889  are  not  yet  definitely  ascertained. 

2.  Emigration. 
The  followinof  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  according  to  sex 
and  ages  for  the  year  1889 : — 


.  Emigration 

Under  14  y« 

Number  of  Emigrants 

itB 

Of  14  and  oyer 

Of  all  Ages 

Males 

11,412 
4,965 

16,377 

Females 

8,493 
2,193 

Totel 

19.905 
7,158 

27,063 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females  j  Total 

31,826    113.093 
10,929    106.319 

Pnrmasient 
Temporary 

69,855 
89,425 

23,333 

8,736 

93,188 
98,101 

81,267 
94,390 

Totals 

10,686 

159,380 

82,069 

191,349 

1               1 
175,667      42,765  ,218,411  1 
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The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  emigrants  from  Italy  to* 
various  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  Italian  statistics,  for  the  six 
years  1884-89  :• 


- 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Enrope      . 

87,558 

78,232 

80.406     82,474 

82,941 

92,631 

North  Africa     . 

3,123 

5,435 

4,540 

2,875 

3,089 

2,177 

America — 

United   States  and 

10,847 

18.096 

28,640 

38,853 

34,292 

25,881 

Mexico,    Columbia, 

Venezuela,  Central 

America 

1,289 

1,583 

1,179 

1,246 

640 

1,037 

BrasU      . 

6,116 

12,311 

11,334 

31,445     97.730 

16,953 

Chili  and  Peru 

350 

366 

321 

313 1         359 

375 

La  Plata*  Uruguay, 

and  F&iaguay 

84»016 

40,064 

38,383 

54,499 

65,958 

75,058 

America     (country 

not  named)   . 

2,849 

5,080 

2,309 

3,108 

5,285 

3,877 

Other  countries 
Total 

869 

1,036 

717 

853 

442 

423 

147,017 

167,193  167,889 

215,665  i  290,786 

218,412 

This  classification  is  founded  upon  the  declarations  of  intending 
emigrants  made  before  the  syndics  (or  mayors)  of  communes  on  application 
for  passports,  and  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  the  figures  differ  considerably 
from  those  given  in  the  statistics  of  the.  various  countries  mentioned. 
Thus  the  United  States  claim  to  have  received,  in  1889,  30,238  immigianU 
from  Italy,  the  Argentine  Confederation  88,647,  and  Brasil  86,124.  The 
difference  is  explained  chiefly  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  emigration 
for  other  European  States,  intended  to  be  temporary,  becomes  permanent. 
the  emigrants  embarking  for  America  from  their  temporary  home. 

The  bulk  of  the  emigrants  came  from  the  following  provinces  or 
oompartimenti  :— 

Piemonte,  34,734  (19,145  temporary) ;  Liguria,  5,586 ;  Lombaidy^ 
24,844  (10,022  temporary);  Veneto,  69,104  (55,154  temporary);  Emilia» 
8,940;  Toscana,  11.670;  Marcbe,  4,058;  Abruzzi  e  Moli»e,  10,163;  Cam* 
pania,  14.479;  Puglie,  2,707;  Basilicata,  8,316;  Calabria,  12.331;  Sicily* 
11,308 ;  Umbria,  Lagio,  and  Sardinia,  222. 

III.  Pbincipal  TOWK8. 
The  agglomerated  (not  communal)  population  of  the  principal  dties 
and  towns  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of  December  1881 : — 


Towns 

^ar 

Townf 

V- 

Townf 

'tir- 

463,172 
295,543 
273,268 
230,183 
205,712 
138,031 

Florence 

Venice  . 

Bologna 

Catania 

Leghorn 

MessiDA 

134,992 

129,415 

103,998 

96,017 

78,998 

78,43S 

Verona  . 
Pari 

Pftdua  . 
Parma  . 
Brescia. 
Modicik. 
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TOWDI 

PopuU. 
tfon 

37,704 

Towni 

Popula- 
tion 

Towns 

'^^ 

Pi^    .     . 

Caltagirone  . 

28.119 

Salerno . 

22,328 

Alcamo . 

37.697 

Mantova 

28,048 

Castellamare 

Foggia.        . 

36,862 

Ticenza 

27.694 

diBtabia  . 

22,207 

Andria  . 

36,795 

Como    . 

25.660 

Bisceglie 

21,765 

Cagliari 

35,588 

Taranto 

25,246 

Vittoria 

21,765 

Piacenza 

34.987 

Trani     . 

25,173 

Lecce    . 

21,742 

Trapanl 
Barletta 

32,020 

Caltanisetta  . 

25.027 

TorredelGreco 

21,588 

31.994 

Ragusa . 

24.183 

Partinico 

21,000 

Bassari. 

31,696 

Beggio  di  Cal 

23,853 

20.931 

Ancona . 

31,277 

Bergamo 

23.819 

Terlizai. 

20,442 

Cremona 

31.083 

Siena    . 

23,445 

Lucca   . 

20,421 

Modena 

31.053 

Udine   . 

23.254 

Chioggia 

90,381 

Alessandria  . 

30,761 

Termini  Ime- 

Aversa  . 

20.183 

Corato  . 

30.428 

rese  . 

22.733 

VerccUi 

20.165 

Pavia    . 

29,836 

Bitonto 

22.726 

Torre  Annnn- 

Molfetta 

29.697 

Oerignola 

22.659 

siata. 

90.0fi0 

Ferrara 

28.814 

Acireale 

22,431 

Castelvetrano 

2O,0i53 

But  Xarlnii.— Embraced  in  the  area  of  Italy. is  liie  independeot 
Bepublic,  and  one  of  the  oldest  States  in  Europe,  San  Marino.  It  has  an 
ai^a  of  32  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  »bout  8.000.  In  1872  it  oon- 
dnded  a  treaty  of  proteotive  friendship  with  the  Kinygdom  of  Italy. 

Seligiom 

-  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  nominally,  the  ruling  @tate 
religion  of  Italy  ;  but  many  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  more  especially  since 
tbc;  suppression  o£  the  temporal  government  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  have  subordinated  the  power  of  the  Church  and  clergy 
to  the  authority  of  the  civil  government,  and  secured  perfect 
religious  freedom  to  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  without  exception. 
However,  scarcely  any  other  creeds  as  yet  exist  but  Koman 
Catholicism.  At  the  census  of  1881,  of  the  total  population  about 
62,000  were  Protestants  and  38,000  Jews.  Of  the  Protestants 
22,00C|  belonged  to.  the  Waldensian  Church  of  Piedmont,  about 
l0,000  to  the  other  evangelical  Italian  Churches,  and  30,000  be- 
longed to  foreign  Protestant  bodies.  In  1861  (exclusive  of  Veneto 
And  the  province  of  tlome)  the  total  number  of  Protestants  was 
32,684,  and  Jews  22,458  ;  and  in  1871  (inclusive  of  Veneto  and 
Borne),  58,651  Protestants,  and  35,356  Jews. 

The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Italy  consists  of  51  fuchbishc^rics  and 
928  bishoprics,  in  addition  to  the  6  cardinal-bishops  who  have  sees  in  Italy. 
Of  these  73  arc  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See,  of  which  12  are 
archbishoprics.-  There  are  altogether  37  ecclesiastacal  provinces.  All 
theue  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  appointed  by  the  Pope,  on  the  advice 
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of  a  ooimcil  of  Caidinals.  But  the  zoyal  oonsent  is  necessary  to  the  in- 
stallation of  a  bishop  or  archbishop.  The  number  of  parishes  in  1881  was 
20,466 ;  of  ohnrcfaes  and  ohapels,  554^63 ;  of  parish  priests,  76,560. 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  Italian  clergy  has  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  year  1860,  when  the  bill  of  Siccardi,  annihilating  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  and  the  privileges  of  the  cleigy,  passed  the  Siiwiinian  Cham- 
bers. This  law  was  extended,  in  1861,  over  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
bad  the  effect  of  rapidly  diminishing  the  numbers  as  well  as  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy. 

In  1865  there  were  2,382  religious  houses  in  Italy,  of  which  1,506  were 
for  men  and  876  for  women.  The  number  of  religious  persons  was 
28,991,  of  whom  14,807  were  men  and  14,184  women.  The  Mendicant 
orders  numbered  8^329  persons,  comprised  in  the  above-mentioned  total.  A 
law  for  the  entire  suppression  of  all  religious  houses  throughout  the  King- 
dom was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  in  the  session  of 
1866.  This  law  provided  a  small  pension  to  all  monks  and  nuns  having 
taken  regular  vows  before  January  18,  1864.  Several  monasteries  were  set 
aside  for  the  reception  of  such  monks  or  nuns  as  might  wish  to  continue 
their  monastic  life.  All  chapters  of  collegiate  churches,  abbeys,  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  not  attached  to  parishes,  lay  benefices,  and  all  brotherhoods 
and  foundations  to  which  an  ecclesiastical  service  is  annexed,  were  sup- 
pressed. Under  certain  regulations  the  ecclesiastical  property  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State. 

Sbs  ahd  Chubget  of  TLojo. 

The  *  Statuto  fondamentale  del  Regno'  enacts,  in  its  first  article,  that 
<  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  Is  the  sole  religion  of  the 
State.*  By  the  terms  of  the  Royal  decree  of  Oct.  9, 1870,  which  declared 
that  *Rome  and  the  Roman  Provinces  shall  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,'  the  Pope  or  Roman  Pontiff  was  acknowledged 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  preserving  his  former  rank  and  dignity  as. 
an  independent  sovereign  prince.  By  Roman  Catholics  the  Bishop  of 
Bome,  or  Pope,  is  accounted  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  Successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church.  Over  every  baptized  person 
they  hold  him  to  possess  immediate  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

Supreme  FotUiff.'-LtoiM  XHL  (Oioaeohiao  Peeei),  bom  at  Carpineto, 
in  the  diocese  of  Anagni,  March  2,  1810,  son  of  Count  Luigi  Pecci ;  ap- 
pointed Chaplain  to  Pope  Oregorio  XVI,  1837 ;  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Damiata  1843 ;  Apostolic  Nuncio  to  Belgium  1843-46 ;  Bishop  of  Perugia 
1846 ;  proclaimed  Cardinal  December  19, 1853 ;  elected  Supreme  Pontiff, 
as  successor  of  Pio  IX.,  February  20, 1878 ;  crowned  Maroli  3, 1878. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  ordinarily  is  by  tcruHny,  Each  Cardinal  in  con- 
clave writes  on  a  ticket  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  Cardinal  whom  be 
chooses.  These  tickets,  folded  and  sealed,  are  laid  in  a  chalice  which 
stands  on  the  altar  of  the  conclave  chapel ;  and  each  elector  approaching 
the  altar  repeats  a  prescribed  form  of  oath.  Thereupon  the  tickets  are 
taken  from  the  chalice  by  scrutators  appointed  from  the  electing  body;  the 
tickets  are  compared  with  the  number  of  Cardinals  present,  and  when  it  is 
found  that  any  Cardinal  has  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favour  he  is 
declared  elected.  Should  none  have  received  the  needful  number  of  votes, 
another  proceeding  is  gone  through,  viz.  4u>eeM—8o  called  because  any 
Gardinal  may  accede  to  the  choice  of  another  by  filling  up  another  ticket 
made  for  that  purpose.    The  present  Pontiff,  Leone  XIII.,  was  chosen  by 
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inuuilmity.    He  is  regarded  as  the  26Srd  Pope  (or  thereabouts)  from  8L 
Peter. 

The  rise  of  the  Roman  Pontificate,  aa  a  temporal  power,  dates  from  tbt 
year  755,  when  Pippin,  King  of  the  Franks,  gave  to  Pope  Stef  ano  UL  the 
Bxarch&te  and  the  Pentapolis  (Romagna),  oonqnered  from  the  Lombards^ 
to  which  Charles  the  Great  added  the  provinces  of  Pemgia  and  Spoleto. 
Kaiser  Helnrich  III.,  in  1053,  increased  these  poeseasions  of  the  spiritual 
head  of  Christendom  by  the  city  of  fienevento;  and  not  long  after,  ia 
1102,  Coantess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See  the  teixi- 
tory  known  as  the  'Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.*  From  the  accession  of 
Martino  V.,  213th  in  the  usual  list  of  Pontiffs,  to  Leone  XIII. 
the  list,  the  Popes  have  been  as  follows : — 


No.  to 
thelUt 

Nune  of  Pontiff 

Nfttioii. 

aUtj 

Yew  of 

Election 

iNo.iii 
the  list 

KameofFODtifl 

Nation- 
ality 

213 

Martino  Y. 

ItAlian 

1417 

239 

Leone  XI. 

Italian 

1605  ' 

214 

Kugenio  IV. 

tt 

1431 

240 

Paolo  V. 

«» 

1603 

215 

NiccoW  V. 

»» 

1447 

241 

Gregorio  XY. 

n 

1621 

216 

Calisto  III. 

Spanish 

1455 

242 

Urbano  YIIL 

•t 

1623 

217 

PioH. 

1458 

243 

Innocenzo  X. 

»» 

1644 

218 

Paolo  II. 

,f 

1464 

244 

AlessandroYII. 

„ 

1655 

219 

Sisto  IV. 

»» 

1471 

245 

Clemente  IX. 

n 

1667 

220 

InnocenioVIII. 

„ 

1484 

246 

Clemente  X. 

n 

1670 

221 

Alessandio  VL 

Spanish 

1492 

247 

ImiocensoXI 

M 

1676 

222 

Pio  IIL 

Italian 

1503 

248 

AlessandroYIII 

rf 

16)f9 

223 

GiuMo  II. 

19 

1603 

249 

Innocenzo  XII. 

9t 

1691 

224 

Leone  X. 

>t 

1613 

250 

Clemente  XI. 

t. 

1700  » 

226 

Adriano  VI. 

Dutch 

1522 

251 

Innocenzo  XIII 

»t 

1721. 

226 

Clemente  YU. 

Italian 

1523 

252 

Benedetto  XIII 

„ 

17*4' 

227 

Paolo  III. 

tf 

1534 

263 

Clemente  XII. 

ff. 

1730 

228 

Qiulio  IIL 

•* 

1550 

254 

BenedettoXIY. 

M 

1740 

229 

Marcello  IL 

M 

1655 

255 

aementeXIII. 

n 

1758 

230 

Paolo  lY. 

*» 

1555 

256 

Clemente  XIV. 

9% 

1769 

231 

PioIY. 

If 

1559 

257 

PioVL 

„ 

1776: 

232 

Pio  V. 

•» 

1566 

258 

PioYIL 

„ 

1800  i 

233 

Gregorio  XIII. 

»t 

1572 

259 

Leone  XII. 

•t 

1823  ; 

234 

Sisto  Y. 

,f 

1585 

260 

Pio  YIIL 

n 

18S9I 

235 

Urbano  VII. 

ft 

1590 

261 

Gregorio  XYL 

,. 

1831  1 

236 

Gregorio  XIY. 

9* 

1590 

262 

Pio  IX. 

.. 

1846  ; 

237 

Innocenzo  IX. 

n 

1591 

263 

Leone  XIII. 

M 

1878' 

238 

Clemente  VIII. 

»f 

1592 

' 

The  Supreme  Pontiff  is  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  ruler  of  the  lUiiBaa 
Catholic  Church.  His  mt  eatksdrd  definitions  on  matters  of  faith  or  mcHab 
are  held  to  be  infallible,  and  there  is  no  appeal  against  his  judgments. 
The  Roman  Pontiff  seeks  advice  from  the  Sacred  College  of  CanUnals.  ooo- 
sisting,  when  complete,  of  seventy  members,  namely,  six  caidinal-bishop& 
fifty  cardinal-priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal-deacons,  but  hardlj  ever  com- 
prising the  full  number.  In  December  1890  the  Sacred  College  consisted 
of  six  cardinal-bishops,  forty-eight  cardinal-priests,  and  ten  cardioai- 
-'-^^ons.    The  following  list  gires  the  names  of  theee  sixty-four  cazdi- 
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Kamei 


CardifuU-JBitlufpi  : — 


Raffaele  Monaco  La 
Valletta 


Luigi      Oreglla     di, 
Santo  Stefano 


Edward  Howard 


Loigi  Serafini    • 

Lucido  Maria  Faioc- 
chi         .        • 

Angelo  Bianchi 

Cardinal' Priests : — 
Gustav    Adolf    von  \ 

Hohenlohe     .         J 
Laoiano  Bonaparte   . 
John  Simor 
Mieczyslaw      Ledo- ) 

chowski  .         ) 

Henry  Edw.  Manning 
Giovanni  Siroeoni 
Francisco  dePaulaBe- 1 
navides  y  Navarrete ) 
Miguel  Pay&  y  Rico  . 
Luigi  di  Canossa 
Joseph  Mihalovics    . 
Friedr.vonFiirstenberg 
Julien  Florian  Desprez 
Lewis  Haynald  . 
Americo  Ferreira  dos  i 

Santos  Silva  / 

Gaetano  Alimonda    . 

Carlo  Lanrenzi  .        | 

Domenico  Agostini  . 
Charles  Martial  Alle- ) 

mand-Lavigerie  / 
JosS  Sebastiao  Neto  . 
Guglielmo  Sanfelicei 

di  Acqnavella         ) 


Offioe  or  Dignity 


Bp.  of  Ostia  k  Vel- 
letri,  Dean  Sacr.Coll. 
Prefect  Cong.  Cere- 
monial, Gr.  Peniten- 
tiary,  Archpriest  of 
the  Lateran  Arch- 
Basilica   . 
Bp.    of  Porto  and 
Sta.    Bufina,    Snb- 
dean     Sacr.     Coll., 
Camerlengo  of  Holy 
Roman  Church 
Bishop  of  Frascati, ' 
Archpriest    of    the  - 
Vatican  Basilica 
Bishop   of    Sabina,  ^ 
Pref.  Cong.  Council  J 
Bishop  of   Albano,| 
Vicar-General      of  Y 
His  Holiness    .         j 
Bishop  of  Palestrina 


Archpriest    of    the ) 
Liberian  Basilica   J 

Archbishop  of  Gran 

Seer,  of  Apost.  Briefs 

Abp.  of  Westminster 
Pref.Cong.Propaganda 

Archbp.  of  Zaragoza 

„        Toledo 

Bishop  of  Verona    . 

Archbishop  of  Agram 
„  Olmiitz    . 
„  Toulouse, 
„  EaloczaeBacs 

Bishop  of  Oporto    . 

Archbishop  of  Turin 
Pro-Datary  of   Hisi 

Holiness  .  ) 
Patriarch  of  Venice 
Archbishop  of  Car-> 

thage  and  Algiers' 
Patriarch  of  Jiisbon 

Archbishop  of  Naples 


KAtioiwUty 


Italian 


English 
Italian 


German 

Italian 
Hungarian 

Polish 

English 
Italian 

Spanish 

»» 

Italian 

Hungarian 

Austrian 

French 

Hungarian 

Portuguese 

Italian 


French 
Portuguese 
Italian 


Year  of 
Birth 


1827 


1828 

1829 

1808 

1833 
1817 

1823 

1828 
1813 

1822 

1808 
1816 

1810 

1811 
1809 
1814 
1812 
1807 
1816 

1829 

1818 

1821 

1825 

1826 

1841 

1834 


Tear  01 

tiOD 


1868 


1873 

1877 

1877 

1877 
1882 

1866 

1868 
1873 

1875 

1875 
1875 

1877 

1877 
1877 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1879 

1879 

1880 

1882 

1882 

1884 

1884 
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Cardinal' Prieit9 — csont. 
Pietro  Ger.  M.  Celesia 
Ant.  MonescilloyViso 
Zeferino  Gonzalez  yi 
Diaz  Tafi6n  •  I 
Paal  Melchers 

Alfonso  Capecelatoo  \ 

Francesco  Battaglini 
Patrick  Francis  Moran 
Victor  F61ix  Bemadon 
Elsear  Alexandre  t 
Tascbereaa  .  » 
Benolt  M.  Lang^nienz 
James  Gibbons  . 
Charles  Philippe  Place 

Serafino   Yannutelli  | 

Gaetano    Aloisi-Ma* ) 

sella       .        .         / 
Luigi  Giordan!  . 
Camillo  Siciliano  dii 

Rende  .  .  ) 
Mariano     Bampolla  i 

delTindaro    .        J 
Agostino  Bausa 
Giusepi)e   Benedetto » 

Dusmet .  .  i 
Ginseppe  d*AnnibaIe 
Francois  Maria  Ben- 1 

jamin  Richard  } 
Joseph  Alfred  Foulon 
Peter  Lambert  Goos-  \ 

sens  .  .  i 
Franz  de  Paula  von  \ 

Schonbom  .  i 
VincenzoVannutelli . 
Sebastiano  Galeati    . 

Gaspar  Mermillod      f 

Albin  Ounajewski 

CardiruU'Deaconi  : — 

Teodolfo  Mertel .       { 

Tommaso  Zigliara     . 

Francesco       Rlcci-  / 
Panacciani  .         1 


Offlce  or  Dignity 


Archbp.  of  Palermo . 
„  Valencia. 

Formerly    Archbp.  \ 
of  Seville        .        i 
Formerly  Abp.of  Koln 
Abp.  of  Capua,  Li-x 
brarian    of    Holy  [ 
Roman  Church       ' 
Archbp.  of  Bologna 
Sydney  . 
„  Sens 

„  Quebec  . 

„  Reims    . 

„  Baltimore 

„  Rennes 

Secretary    of    Mo 

moriait)         .         \ ; 

Pref .    Cong.     Sacr.  i 

Rites    .  i 

Archbp.  of  Ferrara . 

„  Benevento 

Pontif .  Seer,  of  State 

Archbp.  of  Florence 

,,  Catania 


Archbp.  of  Paris 
„  Lyons    . 

,,  Mechlin 

„  Prague  . 

Archbp.  of  Ravenna 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  i 
and  Geneva  ) 

Bishop  of  Craeow 


NAtionaUt7 


Vice-chancellor  of  \ 
Holy  Roman  Church  > 
Prefect  Congr.  Studies 
Grand  Prior  In  Rome  ] 
of  Sov.  Order  of  St.[ 

John  of  Jenu»lem4.^^^^^y Google 


Italian 
Spanish 

German 
Italian 


Irish 
French 

Canadian 

French 

American 

French 

Italian 


1843 
1821 
1818 
1815 
1819 
'  1827 
Belgian     I  1827 


French 


Teurof 
Birth 


Tc«ro(l 

NomioA-; 

tioD    I 


1814 
1811 

1831 

1813 

1824 


I 


1884 

1884  i 

1884  \ 
1885 

1885 


1823  1885 

1830  I  1885  I 

1816  I  1886 

1820  1886  I 


1824 
1834 
1814 

1834 


Bohemian 

Italian 

>» 
French 


Bohemian 
Corsican 

Italian 


1844 

1836 
1822 

1824 

1817 


1886. 
1886! 

1886' 

1887' 


1826  1887 
1822  I  1887 
1847     1887 


188' 

1887  1 

1880 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1890 
1890 

1890 

1890 


1806     1858  / 
1633  I  1S79  j 

1830     1880 
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Kama 

Offlo0  or  Dignity 

Nationality 

Year  of 
Birth 

TOMTOf 

Nomina 

tlOB 

Isidoroyerga  •         •( 

Ourlo  Cristof  ori 

Angnsto  Theodoli     . 
Camillo  Mfti^Ha 

LnigiPaUotti    .        { 

AchiUe  AppoUoni      . 
Oaetano  de  Ruggiero 

Pref .  Congr.Bishops  1 
and  Regulars         ' 

Pref.  CoDgreg.  In- 
dulgences and   S.  - 
Relics    . 

Prefect.  Congr.  Index 

Pref.  Papal  Segna-) 

tura     .        .        / 

Italian 

tf 

»» 
»» 

M 

ff 
>» 
ft 

1832 

1813 

1819 
1833 

1829 

1832 
1823 
1816 

1884 

1886 

1886 
1886 

1887 

1889 
1889 
1889 

Of  these  Cardinals  16  were  nominated  by  Pope  Pio  IX.»  and  48  by 
Leone  Xm. 

Though  primarily  belonging  to  the  local  Roman  Church,  the  Cardinals 
are  Princes  of  the  Church  at  large.  Those  who  reside  in  Rome  have  a 
•certain  yearly  allowance,  according  to  circumstances.  In  early  ages  the 
Cardinals  were  simply  the  parish  rectors  of  Rome,  or  deacons  of  districts. 
In  1686  the  number  was  finally  settled  by  Sisto  V.  at  seventy.  The  Car- 
dinals compose  the  Pope's  Council  and  the  various  Sacred  Congregations, 
govern  the  Church  while  the  Pontifical  throne  is  vacant,  and  elect  the 
deceased  Pontiff's  successor.  They  received  the  distinction  of  the  red 
hat  under  Innocenzo  IV.,  during  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1246 ;  and  the 
title  of  Eminence  from  Crbano  VIII.,  in  1630. 

In  1890,  besides  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  the 
upper  Catholic  Hierarchy  throughout  the  world  comprised  8  Patriarchates 
•of  the  Latin  and  6  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  167  Archbishoprics  of  the  Latin 
and  22  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  and  698  Bishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  '60  of  the 
Oriental  Rite.    The  list  was  as  follows: — 


I.  PatriarchcUes. 

Latin  Rite : — 1.  Constantinople ;  2.  Alexandria ;  3.  Antioch ;  4.  Jeru- 
salem ;  6.  Venice ;  6.  Lisbon ;  7.  West  Indies ;  8.  East  Indies. 

Oriental  Rite  : — 1.  Antioch,  of  the  Maronites ;  2.  Antioch,  of  the  Mel- 
chites ;  3.  Antioch,  of  the  Syrians  ;  4.  Babylon,  of  the  Chaldeans ;  Cilicia, 
of  the  Armenians. 


II.  Arehbislioprics. 


Latin  Rite : — 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Holy  See         ...      19 
With    Ecclesiastical    Pro- 
vinces    ....    148 

Oriental  Rite  :— 

Wit h  Ecclesiastical  Provinces : 
Armenian  Rite        .        .        1 


Grseco-Roumanian  Rite  . 
Graeco-Ruthenian  Rite    , 
Under  Patriarchs : 
Graeco-Melchite  Rite 
Syriac  Rite      : 
Syro^Chaldaic  Rite 
Syro-Maronite  Rite 
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III.  BUJioprics, 

Latin  Rite:— 

Gneco-Boumanian  Rite 

J 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Gneco-Ruthenian  Rite 

i 

Holy  See  .        .                 .86 

Under  Patriarchs : 

Saffragan,  in  Ecclesiastical 

Armenian  Rite. 

.       1^ 

Provinces .        .        .        .612 

Grajco-Melchite  Rite 

J 

Oriental  JRUe:— 

Syriac  Rite 

,        7 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Syro-Chaldaic  Rite  . 

,        7 

Holy  See: 

Syro-Maronite  Rite  . 

* 

GraBco-Ruthenian  Bite      .        2 



Suffragan,  in  Ecclesiastical 

To* 

Provinces : 

Besides  the  above  sees,  and  17  sees  *  nuUius  dioeceseos,'  there  axe  unr: 
7  Apostolic  Delegations,  120  Apostolic  Vicariates,  and  37  Apostolic  I'rt- 
f  cctures,  most  of  them  held  l>y  titular  archbishops  and  bishops  (former]/ 
called  *  in  partibus  infidelium  *). 

The  summary  of  actual  dignitaries  stands  as  follows  for  Jannazr  W.if 
(each  dignitary  being  reckoned  under  his  highest  rank  and  title) : — 

Sacred  College  of  Cardinals 64 

Patriarchs  of  both  Rites 10 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Latin  Rite,  Residential  871 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Oriental  Rit«  .  .  76 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Titular,  or  having  a  title  no 

longer 269 

Prelates  Nullwu  Diceoeieoi 17 

Total    .        .        .        .1,307  I 

The  central  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  carr:e>i 
on  by  a  number  of  permanent  committees  called  Sacred  Congregatic  ns 
composed  of  Cardinals,  with  Consultors  and  Officials.  There  are  no« 
twenty  Sacred  Congregations,  viz.  Inquisition  or  Holy  Office,  Consistona!, 
Apostolic  Visitation,  Bishops  and  Regulars,  Council,  Residence  of  Bishops. 
State  of  Regulars,  Ecclesiastical  Immunity,  Propaganda,  Propaganda  for 
Eastern  Rite,  Index,  Sacred  Rites,  Ceremonial,  Regular  Discipline,  In-  I 
dulgences  and  Sacred  Relics,  Examination  of  Bishops,  Fabric  of  St. 
Peter's,  Lauretana,  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Studies. 

The  apostolic  delegations,  vicariates,  and  prefectures  throughont  the 
world  stand  under  the  *  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide  *  at  Rome.  At 
present  they  are  distributed  as  follows : — 


Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

America 

Oceania 


Total    . 
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The  State  regulates  public  instruction,  and  maintains,  either 
entirely  or  in  conjunction  with  the  communes  and  provinces, 
public  schools  of  every  grade.  Every  teacher  in  a  public  institu- 
tion maintained  by  the  State,  or  by  any  other  public  body,  must 
have  the  qualifications  required  by  law ;  and  in  all  public  institu* 
tions  not  belonging  to  the  State,  the  same  programme  must  be 
followed,  and  the  same  rules  observed.  No  private  person  can  keep 
a  school  without  having  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the  State. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsoiy  for  children  between  six 
and  nine  years  of  age*  (Of  these,  according  te  the  census  of  1 881, 
there  were  1 ,808, 1 29. )  The  compuLsory  clause  is  by  no  means  strictly 
enforced.  The  enactment^  however,  provided  that  education  for 
children  of  school  age  should  be  compulsory  only  when  the  supply 
of  teachers  should  reach  the  proportion  to  population,  in  the  least 
populous  communes,  of  one  to  every  1,000  inhabitants ;  in  the 
most  populous,  one  to  every  1,500  inhabitants.  The  law  (1889) 
has  been  applied  to  8,178  communes  out  of  8,527. 

Schools  in  Italy  may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  according  as  they 
provide  :  (1)  elementary  instraction ;  (2)  secondaxy  instruction — classical ; 
(3)  secondary  instruction — technical ;  (4)  higher  education. 

(1)  Schools  providing  elementaiy  instruction  are  of  two  grades. 
Religious  instruction  is  given  to  those  whose  parents  request  it.  Only  the 
lower-grade  instruction  is  compulsory.  Every  commune  must  have  at  least 
one  lower-grade  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls ;  and  no  school  with  only 
one  master  should  have  more  than  seventy  pupils.  Higher-grade  elemen- 
taiy schools  are  required  in  communes  having  normal  and  secondary 
schools,  and  in  those  with  over  4,000  inhabitants.  In  both  grades  the  in- 
struction is  free. 

(2)  Secondary  instruction— classical — is  provided  in  the  ginruui  and 
iieei,  the  latter  leading  to  the  universities. 

(3)  Secondary  instruction — technical.  This  is  supplied  by  the  technical 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  institutes  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

(4)  Higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  universities,  by  other  higher 
institutes,  and  by  special  higher  schools. 

Of  these  various  educational  institutions,  the  elementary  schools  are 
supported  by  the  communes,  subsidies  or  free  loans  being  occasionally 
granted  by  the  State.  In  the  normal  schools  and  licei,  the  State  provides 
for  the  payment  of  the  stall  and  for  scientific  material.  The  ginnasi  and 
technical  schools  should,  according  to  the  general  law,  be  supported  by  the 
communes ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  cost  of  these  is  borne,  in  great  part» 
by  the  State.  In  the  technical  institutes,  half  the  sum  paid  to  the  staff  is 
provided  by  the  State.  The  universities  are  maintained  by  the  State  and 
by  their  own  ancient  revenues,  such  expenses  as  those  for  scientific  material, 
laboratories,  &c.,  being,  in  some  cases,  borne  by  the  various  provinces  of 
the  university  region.  The  higher  special  schools  are  maintained  conjointly 
by  the  State,  the  province,  the  commune,  and,  sometimes,  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  total  sum  allotted  by  the  State  for  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmo- 
tion  in  1888-89  was  42,413,613  lire;  by  the  provinces  in  1889,6,602,240 
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lire ;  and  by  the  communes  in  1889,  72,237,067  lire.  There  aie,  besides, 
levenaes  derived  from  foundations  (opere  pie)  for  the  benefit  o£  schools  of 
different  grades,  generally,  or  in  particular  communes. 

The  attendance  at  elementary  schools  (public  and  private)  has,  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  risen  from  1,000,000  to  2^9,000 ;  or»  aUowing  for 
jUie  increase  of  population,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  86  per  cent^  in 
.Mhool  attendance. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates  male  and  female  over  five  years  for  1861, 
over  six  for  1871  and  1881,  and  over  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1861, 1871,  and 
1881,  was : — 


Ymt 

Ortc  6  Years 

OrerSOYean 

1861 
1871 

1881 

Hale 
68*09 
61-86 
54-56 

Female 
81-27 
71-73 
69-32 

Male 
65-47 
60-17 
63'89 

FMoale 
81-52 
7718 
72-93 

The  percentage  of  illiterate  conscripts,  and  of  illiterates  married,  at 
various  intervals  from  1866  to  1888  was  as  follows : — 


Year 

imtttate  ConsciipUi 

Male 

Female 

1866 

6401 

59-96 

78-97 

1871 

56-74 

57-73 

76-73 

1881 

47-74 

48-24 

69-90 

1887 

44-98 

42-83 

62-82 

1888 

42-98 

42-27 

61-90 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  number  of  the  population  above 
six  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  nor  write  in  Upper  Italy  was  40*85  per 
cent. ;  Middle  Italy,  64*61  per  cent. ;  South  Italy,  79*46  per  cent. ;  and  in 
the  Islands,  80*91  per  cent.  The  smallest  percentage  of  illiterates  above 
six  years  was  in  Piedmont,  32*27,  and  the  li^gest  in  Basilicata,  85*18. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  elementary  schools  for  1887  and 
higher  schools  for  1888 : — 


Pupils 

KninhAr 

Teachers 

2,224 

Males 

Femalw 

Tbtal 

Asili  for  infants 

6,720 

129,451 

127,387 

256,838 

Public  primary  day 
schools :—  Regular 

43,770 

44,670 

1,096,788 

922,480 

2,019,268 

2,8ir, 

2,779 

48.458 

36,232 

84,690 

Private  do. 

7,607 

8,185 

61,791 

113,341 

175,132 

Evening  and  holiday 

1 

schools. 

10,363 

10,309 

240,833 

107,012 

347,845 

Normal  schools 

134 

1,320 

1,414 

9.646 

11,060 

Licei 

320 

1,824 

— 

— 

13,728 

Ginnasi    . 

728 

4,309 

— . 

— 

50,132 

Technical  institutes. 

70 

1,249 

.. 

— 

6,137 

Technical  schools     . 

400 

3,028 

_ 



29,638 

Naval  mercantile  do. 

21 

171 

_^  . 

^-.^ 

T          773 

. 
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The  following  is  a 

Ust  of 

the  twenty-one  nniyersities  of  Italy,  with 

rtatistics  for  1887-88 :- 

• 

Date  of 

Ko.of 

students 

Date  of 

No.  of 

Studenti 

„^ 

Found- 

Twwh. 

and 

_ 

Found- 

Teacli- 

and 

ation 

era 

Anditon 

ation 

era 

Audlton 

State    Univer- 

Pisa   . 

1338 

66 

628 

sities  :— 

Rome  . 

1303 

84 

1,356 

Bologna 

1200 

90 

1,263 

Sassari 

1677 

23 

120 

Gagliari 

1626 

35 

137 

Siena  . 

1300 

29 

170 

Catania 

1434 

43 

459  1 

Turin  . 

1404 

72 

2,288 

Genoa    . 

1243 

56 

818! 

Macerata 

1290 

13 

105  1 

Free  Univer- 

Messina 

1549 

48 

209! 

sities  :— 

Modena 

1678 

37 

321  1 

Camerino    . 

1727 

18 

97 

Naples  . 

1224 

91 

4,104 

Ferrara 

1391 

21 

49 

Padoa    . 

1222 

73 

1,168 

Perugia 

1276 

21 

130 

Palermo 

1806 

67 

1,163 

Urbino 

1564 

21 

95 

PftnmB. 

1512 

42 

238  ' 

X  aJTum    • 

Pavia     . 

1300 

54 

1,063 

Total 

• 

994 

15,911 

There  were  besides  (1888)  11  superior  collegiate  institutions,  with 
1,959  students;  11  superior  special  schools,  with  798  students;  27  special 
and  practical  schools  of  agriculture  (1887)  with  891  students ;  4  schools 
of  mining,  with  69  students ;  161  iudostiial  and  oommercial  schools,  with 
2!0,923  students;  14  Government  academies  and  institutes  of  the  fine 
arts,  with  3^94  students ;  6  Government  institutes  and  conservatoires  of 
music  (1887),  with  842  students. 

In  1887  there  were  in  Italy  32  (Government  libraries,  with  729,409 
readers,  who  had  969,550  books  given  out. 

PeriodicdU,—ln  1887  there  were  published  in  Italy  1,606  periodicals  as 
follows:— Daily,  135;  twice  or  thrice  weekly,  138;  weekly,  529;  thrice 
monthly,  23;  fortnightly,  262;  monthly,  371 ;  at  intervals  of  two  or  more 
iTTondis,  77  ;  occasionally,  70;  total,  1,605.  Of  these,  429  were  political; 
283  economic,  social,  and  juridical;  198  agricultural;  108  literary  and 
historical ;  187  religious  or  poUtico-religious ;  89  medical ;  43  related  to 
music,  the  drama,  or  art ;  41  were  scientific  or  geographical ;  42  comic 
(non-political).  Of  the  whole  number,  1,623  were  in  Italian,  33  in  Italian 
and  a  local  dialect  (16  Neapolitan,  7  Sicilian);  8  only  in  the  local 
dialects  of  the  north  of  Italy ;  19  in  Italian  and  some  other  language  (12 
French) ;  23  in  other  languages  (12  French,  6  English).  On  December  31, 
1889,  there  were  1,663  periodicals. 

In  1889  there  were  10,758  books  published  in  Italy ;  including  among 
others,  901  religions ;  676  historical  and  geographical  ;:475  books  of  con- 
temporary biography ;  1,392  schoolbooks  or  books  on  education ;  502  on 
political  and  social  science ;  346  on  physical  and  natural  science  ;  780  on 
medicine ;  1,081  on  agriculture,  the  industries,  and  commerce. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Italy,  justice  in  penal  matters  is  administered  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  Pretori,  by  the  correctional  tribunals,  and  by  the  courts  of  assize ;  on 
appeal,  by  the  correctional  tribunals,  and  by  the  courts  of  appeaL  The 
highest  court  is  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  confines  itse^to  inqulting 
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whether  the  forms  prescribed  by  law  have  been  obsenrecL  The  new  penal 
code  comes  into  force  on  Janaarj  1.  1890,  abolishing  the  distinction 
between  crimes  and  misdemeanours  (criminl  e  delitti),  and,  to  that  extent, 
modifying  the  existing  rules. 

The  I^tori  have  jurisdiction  concerning  all  delicts  (delitti)  punishable 
by  imprisonment  or  banishment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  by  fine  not 
exceeding  300  lire.  The  correctional  tribunals  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
first  instance  in  offences  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  banishment  over 
three  months,  or  fine  exceeding  300  lire.  The  courts  of  assize  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  first  instance  in  all  proceedings  oonoeming  crimes  brought 
before  them  by  direct  citation,  or  by  sentence  of  the  sections  of  accusation 
(sezioni  d'  accusa).  They  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  concerning  offencei 
against  the  internal  and  external  security  of  the  State,  and  all  crimes  of  a 
serious  character.  Appeal  is  allowed  to  the  correctional  tribunals  from  the 
sentences  of  the  Pretori,  and  to  the  courts  of  appeal  from  those  of  the 
correctional  tribunals.  The  courts  of  cassation  have  power  to  annul,  for 
illegality,  sentences  passed  by  the  inferior  courts,  and  to  decide  question! 
of  jurisdiction  or  competency.  This  court  can  also  decide  regarding 
sentences  passed  by  the  supreme  military  and  naval  court. 

Italy  is  divided,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  into  20  appeal  court 
districts,  each  of  which  ia  subdivided  into  tribunal  districts,  162  in  all.  and 
these  again  into  mandamenti,  each  with  its  own  magistracy  (Pretura), 
1,806  in  all. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  before  the 
various  classes  of  courts,  1884-88  : — 


Tear 

OonvictioDf 

Total 

Before  the 
Pretori 

BefoTQthe 

Tribunali 

(first  instance) 

Before  the 
Corti  d'AariM 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

315.409 
332,079 
337.394 
315.359 
340.381 

254.930 
273,463 
280.810 
259.387 
282.646 

55,168 
53.103 
61,654 
50,426 
52,369 

5,311 
6,513 
4,930 
5,546 
5,366 

The  number  of  prisons  or  penitentiaries,  with  number  of  inmates,  on  June 
30,  1888,  though  not  yet  definitely  ascertained,  is  gfiven  as  follows: — 


Inmates 

Number 

_ 



- 

Kale 

Female 

Total 

Lock-ups        .... 

1.717 

26.429 

2,137 

28,566 

Penal  establishments 

89 

29,463 

1,277 

30,740 

Correctional     establishments 

for  the  young : 

Houses  of  detention  for  the 

young     .... 

8 

920 

57 

977 

Private  ref onnatories . 

41 

2.761 

1.913 

4.674 

Penal  colonies 

Total  •        .        .        , 

12 

2,718 

2 

2,720 

1,867 

62,291 

5,386 

67,677 
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Panperifm. 

In  Italy  legal  charitj,  in  the  sense  of  a  right  in  the  poor  to  be  supported 
hy  the  perish  or  commune,  or  of  an  obligation  on  the  commune  to  relieve 
the  poor,  does  not  exist.  Bzoeptions  to  this  rule  are  in  favour  of  forsaken 
children  and  the  sick  poor,  the  former  being  maintained  and  the  latter 
supplied  with  medical  attendance  at  the  expense  of  the  province  or  com- 
mune. Public  charity  in  general  is  exercised  through  the  permanent 
cbarifcable  foundations,  call^  *  Opere  pie,'  regulated  by  the  law  of  July  17, 
1890.  These  are  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  different  provinces,  and 
their  operation  is  in  the  manner  prescribed  and  in  the  territoiy  named  in 
the  deeds  of  foundation,  or  by  the  statutes  in  force.  A  thorough  inquiry 
into  their  financial  position  was  made  in  1880.  The  general  results  were : 
Leaving  out  of  account  institutions  intended  for  lending,  or  for  the  en- 
couragement of  saving  (that  is,  monti  di  pletA,  monti  frumentari,  casse  di 
pnstiuae  agrarie),  there  were  21,876  opere  pie,  with  a  gross  capital  of 
aboat  2,000,000,000  francs.    Thek  Income  and  expenses  were  :^ 

Lire 
Gross  income  •        •        •        •        «    89,102,162 

Burdens  (not  charitable).        •       •      8,100,181 

Taxes,  &o. 14,933,704 

Bxpenses  of  administration    «       ,    16,346,723 

Total  disbursement  •        •    89,379,668 
Balance  free      .       •       ,    49,722,604 

Added  to  this  net  income  were  casual  legacies,  contributions  from 
private  benefactors,  subsidies  from  communes  (for  hospitals),  &c.,  all  of 
which  receipts  are  spent  annually,  and  thus  the  sum  at  the  dii^sal  of  the 
opere  pie  in  1880  amounted  to  96,006,663  lire. 

The  property  of  these  foundations  is  constantly  increasing.  In  the 
space  of  seven  years  (1880-87)  the  new  legacies  amounted  to  99,799,218 
fire.  In  1886  the  communes  spent  about  40,000,000  lire,  and  the  provinces 
aboat  20,000,000  lire  in  charity;  over  one-fourth  of  the  former  sum  and 
over  three-fourths  of  the  latter  being  disposed  of  through  the  opere  pie. 

Finaiioe. 

I.  State  Finakcb« 

Bevenue  and  Expenditure. 

Direct  taxes  are  thoee  on  lands,  on  houses,  and  on  incomes 

derived  from  movable  capital  and  labour.      The  tax  on  lands, 

amounting  to  about  96  millions,  with  an  additional  tenth,  is  spread 

over  the  9  cadastral  compartimenti.     That  on  houses  is  at  the 

rate  of  12*5  per  cent,  (with  three>tenths  additional)  of  the  amount 

taxable,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  real  annual  value  in  the  case  of 

factories,  and  three-fourths  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses.     The 

tax  on  incomes  from  movable  capital  and  labour  h  13*2  per  cent. 
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of  the  sam  taxable.  This,  in  incomes  from  capital  alone,  is  the 
whole  amount  stated  as  income  ;  in  those  from  capital  and  labour 
(trade,  industries),  it  is  six-eighths,  and  in  those  from  labour  alone 
(professions),  it  is  five-eighths  of  the  income  stated.  In  the  oaae 
c^  State,  provincial,  or  communal  employes,  half  the  income  is 
taxable.  The  communes  and  provinces  also  tax  lands  and  baild- 
ings.  The  State  grants  to  the  communes  one-tenth  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  on  incomes  as  compensation  for  other  communal  re^ 
venues  made  over  to  the  State  by  various  laws. 

The  principal  indirect  taxes  are  : — the  customs  duties,  the 
octroi,  the  taxes  on  manufactures,  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopo- 
lies, lotto. 

The  financial  year  of  Italy  ends  on  June  30.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  total  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Kingdom,  together  with  the  annual  difference  in  each  of  the  years 
from  1885-86  to  1891,  the  first  four  years  representing  actual 
receipts  and  disbursements,  «.nd*l 889-90  ^nd  1890-91  the  budget 
estimates : — 


Years 

Total  Beyenue     • 

Total  Expenditure 

Difference 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1885-86 

1,745,515,911     . 

1,730,598,386 

+   14,917,576 

1886-87 

1,801,185.804     . 

J.78»,413,85l 

+    11,771,953 

1887-88 

1,936.724,649 

1.993,875,769 

-  67,151,120 

1888^89 

1,866,G70,029-   ' 

2,097,151,116        1 

-230,461.O»6' 

•   1889-90 

1,801397,772 

1,857.906,860 

-  66,609,07» 

1890-91 

1,850.248,142 

1,872,133,271 

-  21,886,129 

The  following  table  gives  an  abstract  of  the  official  budget  ac- 
counts for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  showing  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue  and  chief  branches  of  expenditure : — 


Rkvbnub 

Revbiojb— «wrt.                  1 

Lire 

Lire 

A.  Ordinary  revenue : — 

Taxes  on  transactions: 

1st  Category : » 

Succession  duties 

37,300,000 

State  property 

li,456,054 

Registration 

69,700,000 

Ecclesiastical     pro- 

Stamps 

76.000,000 

perty    . 

2,940,500 

Railway  tax 

18,810.000 

1     Btate  railways 

74,602,980 

Various 

30,360,550 

Various   . 

1,166,860 

Indirect  taxes : 

Direct  taxes : 

Excise . 

34.000,000 

Land  tax      * 

106.341,360 

Customs       .        • 

276,000,000 

House  tiix    . 

72,700,000 

Octroi  . 

81,877,245 

Income  tax  . 

234,654,121 

Tobacco 

190,000,<XX) 

*  The  revenue  and  tbe  expenditure  of  caoh  Ministry  are  divided  Into  four  oategork>4  : — 
1.  F^tctire  receipts  or  expenditure ;  2.  Movement  of  capital ;  3.  ConBtruction  of  raUwuys 
&c. ;  4.  Receipts  or  expenditure  d'ordn. 
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Un 
64,000,000 
76,300,000 
2,000 

47,600,000 
16,400,000 
6,260,000 
2,260,000 
4,477,400 
5.447,100 
37,682,106 
7,794,240 


Salt     . 
Lottery        , 
Fines  .        • 

Fablic  services : 
Posts   . 
Telegraphs  . 
Prisons 
Fines  . 
School  taxes 
Varioiis 

Repayments    . 
Various  receipts 

Total  1st  cate- 
gory 

4th  Category,  Re- 
ceipts d'Ordre: 

Working  of  State 
domains 

Interest  of  paper- 
money  caution 
f and    .        ... 

Treasury  deposits  & 
loans  for  pensions 

Yarious  .        •        , 

Total  4th  CJate-.       eg,,,^,^^ 
gory  J  • 


B.  Extraordinary     re- 
venue :-^ 
1st  Category,  ef- 
fective receipts 


}  1,583,022,616 


12,803,701 

14,937,895 

39,312,569 
2,277,953 


Rbvekus— <;0n^. 


Lire 


^''ifio««'f°^}  1.652,364,633 
revenue  >     '      '      ^ 


19,986,962 


2nd        Category, 

movement     of 

capital : 
Sale  of  property,  &c.      1 1 ,886,580 
Recovery  of  debts  .        3,744,009 
New  debts       .        .      16,530,000 


Total  2nd  date- 1 
gory    •  /_ 

3kd  Oategory,.con- 
stmction  of 
railways  V 


32,160,589 


145.745,968 


Total  revenae  1,850,248,142 


Recapititlation.  . 


•  ^ 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

Ist  Category 

2nd         „        •    . 

3rd 

4th          „ 

1,683,022,615 
69,332,118 

19,986,962 

82,160.689 

145,745,958 

1,603,009,477' 
32,160,589 
145,745,958 
69,332,118 

Total     . 

1,652,354,663 

197,893.609 

lf860,248,143 

EXPJKDITITRB. 

EXPENDITTTEU— 

■cont.             \ 

Lire 

Lire         5 

1.  Ordinary     eicpendi- 

Interest  on  redeem- 

1 

i 

tare: — 

able  debt  . 

83,064,266  : 

Ministry  of  the  Trea- 

Railway  annuities 

27,982,435  ' 

sury : 

Floating  debt 

109,742,733  | 

1st  Category : 

Fixed  annuities    . 

27,654,137 

Interest  on  consoli- 

Civil list  and  appa- 

dated debt 

438,046,105 

nages 

15,050,000 

d  by  Google 
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Senate  and  Cham* 
ber  of  Deputies 
General  expenses 
Reserved  fond 
Various 

Total  1st  Gate- ) 
gory  ; 

4th  Category     . 

Total  Ministry  of  I 
Treasury.         I 

Ministry  of  Finance: 
Ist  Category : 

General  expendi- 
ture . 

Annuities,  &o. 

Expenses  of  coUeo- 
tion  .        • 


Total  1st  Cat^  I 
gory  * 

4th  Category     • 

Total  Ministry  I 
of  Finance   i 


Ministry  of  Justice, 
Sac.        ,        ,        , 

Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  . 

Ministry  of  PubUc 
Instruction   . 

Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior   . 

Ministry  of  Public 
Works  . 

Ministry  of  Poets  and 
Telegraphs    . 

Ministry  of  War 

Ministry  of  Marine  . 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry,  and 
Commerce    .    '     . 


Lira 

3,220,000 

13,388,482 

6,500,000 

2,347,204 


724,884,352 
67,045,278 


781,929,680 


17,897,736 
3,600,204 

174,800,936 


196,198,670 
1,664,313 


EXP»NPITITBM     flWf. 

2.  Bstraordinazy      ex- 
penditure :  ~ 
Ministry  of  the  Trea- 
sury: 


Ls 


197,852,983 


34,066,009 

10,141,804 

41,278,543 

59,311,796 

29,392,188 

63,660,823 
249,960,322 
108,265,219 

14,161,997 


''%e^^^}  ifii^Mim 


1st  Category . 


U,320^.- 


2nd  Category: 
Railway  Redemption 

Annuities  .        5,177.7:1 

Redemption  of  debts      a4,3H£!^ 
Other  disbursements        ^^^* 


}        35,9614'X 


Total  2nd  Cate- 
gory  

8rd  Category         .      22,2i9Jg 

Total.        .        .      70,:»ll,i^' 


Ministry  of  Finance        2,673,7^^ 

Ministry  of  Justice, 
to.        .        .        .  67.41! 

Ministry  of  Foreign  i 

Affairs  .  .  70,ex 

Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  .        .         1,185,3^ , 

Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior   .  .        2.264.1W 

Mhiistry  of  PubUo 
Works  .        . ,      .    msMU  I 

Ministry  of  Poetsand 
Telegraphs   .        .  720,700 

MinUtry  of  War       .      32.<^i.«»  1 

Ministry  of  Marine  .      18,300,000 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry,  and 
Commerce     .        .        3,2i5,7ft» 


Total  eztxaor-) 
dinary     ex-l     292,221,^5^. 
penditure     ) 


°^^?^*"}  ^.»W3Mn 
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— 

Irt  Category 

Snd  Category 

8rd  Category 

4th  Category 

Total 

Receipts 
Bxpenditixre 

1,608,009,477 
1,«18,»71,7»6 

83,160,689 
48,063,400 

145,746,968 
146,746,968 

69,833,118 
69,383,118 

1,860,348,143 
1,878,183,271 

-10,963,818 

10,931,811 

- 

- 

-31,885,139 

In  the  ordinary  revenue  there  is  a  surplus  of  72,443,319  lire, 
and  in  the  extraordinary  a  deficit  of  94,328,448  lire ;  giving  a  net 
deficit  of  21,885,129  lire. 

Public  Debt 
The  following  table  shows  the  interest  (including  premiums) 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  Public  Debt  on  July  1,  1890  : — 


Debto 

Per 

Cent. 

Rentes,  Inter- 
ests, &o. 

sinking 

Pand 

1888-89 

Year  of 
Extinc- 
tion 

1.  Ck>nsoUdateddebt: 

Rentes  at  5  per  cent.  . 

n              3            It              .           . 

Total  consolidated  debt   . 

II.  Permanent  annuity  due  to  the  \ 
Holy  See.        .        .        .         ) 

III.  Debts  separately  inscribed  : 

IV.  Various  debts    .        .        ,        . 

V.  Floating  debt : 

Treasury  bonds     . 
Current  accounts  . 
Bank  advances      • 

Total  floating  debt  . 

Total  public  debt     . 

6 
3 

5 

3to6 
3to6 

Lire 

442,684,059 
6,408,080 

Lire 

r 1895. 
11961 

J 1906- 
11970 

449,092,139 

"~" 

3,225,000 

— 

21,178,408 

952,846 

92,375,762 

387,507 

12,213,635 
500,000 
400,000 

__ 

13,113,635 

578,984,932 

1,340,353 

The  capital  of  the  consolidated  and  redeemable  debt  amounted 
to  11,241,000,000  lire  on  July  1,  1890,  or  about  451,000,000  ster- 
ling. 

The  burden  of  the  debt  per  head  of  population  is  15^.,  and  of 
the  interest  lis.  The  value  per  head  of  the  special  exports  in 
1889  was  under  24tf.6<;. 
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11.  Local  Finance. 

The  total  revenae  of  the  communes  of  Italy  in  1889  amomited,  according 
to  official  reports,  to  6iO,840»410  lire,  and  the  revenue  of  the  provinces 
amoonted  to  118,625,699  lire.  The  debts  of  the  commnnes  in  1885  (De- 
cember 31)  amounted  to  883,138,464  lire ;  of  the  provinces  to  172,409,115 
lire. 


III.  Public  Property. 
On  June  30, 1889,  the  property  of  the  State  was  as  follows : — 

Lire 

Financial  assets  (Treasury).            .            .            .  526,479,530 
Property,  immoveable,  moveable,  loans  and  various 

titles 707,111.479 

Property  of  industrial  nature           .            .            .  3,^98,800,658 

Material  in  use  in  army  and  navy    .  197,019,310 

Property  used  in  the  service  of  the  State  .            .  1,676,993,668 


Total    ....      6,506.404,645 

In  the  financial  year  1888-89  the  revenue  from  State  property  was  :— 
Railways,  68,214.394  lire;  ecclesiastical,  4,368,366  liru  ;  various,  12,304,339 
lire ;  total,  84,887.099. 


Defence. 

I.  Frontier. 

The  extent  of  the  land  frontier  of  Italy  is  as  follows  : — ^French 
frontier  495  kilometres;  Swiss  655;  Anstro-Hungarian  750; 
frontier  of  San  Marino  38*5  ;  in  all  (exclusive  of  San  Marino) 
1,900  kilometres.  The  coast  line  of  the  peninsula  measures 
3,657  kilometres  ;  of  Sicily,  1,098 ;  of  Sardinia,  1,017 ;  of  Elba 
and  the  small  islands,  1,013 ;  the  total  length  of  coast  is  thus 
6,785  kilometres.  , 

On  the  Continental  frontier  of  Italy  the  principal  passes  of  | 
the  Alps  are  defended  by  fortifications  distributed  aocoiding  to  a 
plan  decided  on  in  1874,  and  at  present  in  process  of  execution. 
The  basin  of  the  Po  is  also  studded  with  fortified  places,  though 
some  of  the  old  fortresses  have  been  either  abandoned  or  de- 
classed, while  others  are  being  constructed.  The  chief  strong  places 
in  the  region  are  the  following : —  Casale,  Placentia,  Cremona, 
Peschiera,  Verona,  Mantua,  Legnago  (these  four  form  the  old 
Austrian  Quadrilateral),  Pa  via,  Boara,  Venice,  Alessandria, 
Bologna.  On  the  coasts  and  islands  are  the  following  fortified 
places : — ^Ventimiglia,  Vado,  Genoa,  Spezia,  Elba,  Mont-Argen- 
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±eLro,  Civitavecchia,  Gaeta,  Baja,  and  Castellamare  in  the  Gulf  of 
^N'aples;  works  in  the  Straits  of  Messina;  various  places  ia 
Sicily ;  Tareiitum ;  Brindisi,  Ancona,  the  mouth  of  the  Adige ; 
Srindolo  and  Chioggia.  On  the  north  Sardinia  is  defended  bj 
the  fortifications  in  the  Island  of  St.  Madeleine,  and  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Cagliari.  Rome  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  being 
protected  by  a  circle  of  forts. 


II.  Army. 

Universal  liability  to  arms  forms  the  basis  of  the  military 
organisation  of  Italy.  A  certain  portion  of  all  the  young  men 
-who  have  completed  their  twentieth  year,  amounting  to  about 
200,000,  is  levied  annually,  82,000  of  whom  are  drafted  into  the 
standing  army,  while  the  rest  are  entered  in  a  second  and  third 
category. 

According  to  the  law  of  August  6, 1888,  the  time  of  service  in 
the  standing  army  for  the  first  category  of  recruits  is  &ve  years 
in  the  infantry,  four  years  in  the  cavalry,  and  three  years  in 
the  other  arms.  Having  completed  their  service  under  arms,  the 
men  of  the  first  category  are  granted  unlimited  leave,  but  are 
enrolled  in  the  permanent  army,  the  infantry  for  four  years,  the 
cavalry  five  years,  when  they  are  both  transferred  to  the  terri- 
torial militia.  The  men  belonging  to  the  other  arms  are  enrolled 
in  the  permanent  army  for  five  or  six  years,  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  mobile  militia,  in  which  they  complete  twelve  years 
of  service  before  being  transferred  to  the  territorial  militiai 
Those  of  the  second  category  are  entered  in  the  permanent  army 
for  eight  years,  and  the  mobile  militia  for  four  years,  when  they 
form  part  of  the  territorial  militia.  The  men  of  the  third  category 
are  entered  at  once  in  the  territorial  militia,  but  are  given  un- 
limited leave.  The  total  period  of  service  is  19  years.  As  in 
the  German  army,  young  men  of  superior  education  are  permitted 
onder  certain  conditions  to  serve  as  one-year  volunteers.  The 
different  arms  of  the  Italian  army  have  the  following  organisation 
according  to  the  law  of  June  23,  1887  : — 

1.  Permanent  Army. 

The  main  army  is  composed  of : — Infantry :  96  regiments  of  the  line 
and  12  regiments  of  bersaglieri,  each  regiment  of  3  battalions  of  4  com- 
panies and  1  depot;  7  regiments  of  Alpine  tro  *p8  divided  into  22  batta- 
lions, in  75  companies ;  87  military  districts  with  98  companies. 

Cavalry :— 24  regiments  of  6  squadrons  and  1  depot ;  6  depdts  for  re- 
mounts. 

Artillery  :~12  regiments  of  divisional  field  artillexy,  each  of  1   stoflE 
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und  2  brigades  (8  batteries) ;  1  company  of  train,  and  1  dep6t ;  1 2  tc^ 
ments  of  army  corps  field  artillery, of  1  staff  and  2  brigades  (8  batteries); 
1  brigade  of  train  (2  companies)  and  1  depot;  1  regiment  of  horse  artilleij. 
xit  1  staff,  3  mounted  brigades  (6  batteries) ;  1  bri^e  of  train,  of  4  com- 
panies aQd  1  dep6t ;  1  regiment  of  mountain  artillery,  of  1  staff,  3  brigadei 
of  9  batteries,  1  depdt;  five  regiments  of  fortress  artillery,  2  of  these 
^somposed  each  of  1  staff,  4  brigades  (16  companies),  and  1  depot;  tiie 
other  3  each  of  1  staff,  3  brigades  (12  coippanies),  and  1  dep6t ;  1  r^imest 
(6  companies)  of  artillery  mechanics,  and  1  company  of  veterans. 

Engineers:— 4  engineer  regiments,  2  of  which  of  1  staff,  6  brigadtt 
of  sappers  (18  companies),  1  brigade  of  train  (2  companies),  and  1  depot; 
the  3rd  regiiment  of  1  staff,  3  sapper  brigades  (7  companies),  3  brigades 
<6  companies)  of  telegraphists  and  1  of  specialists,  1  brigade  train  (3 
companies),  and  1  depdt ;  the  4th  regiment  of  1  staff,  3  brigades  of  pon- 
tooners  (8  companies),  1  railway  brigade  (4  companies),  1  lagoon  brigade 
(2  companies),  1  train  brigade  (3  companies),  and  1  depdt. 

Carabineers ;-— 11  territorial  legions,  and  1  legion  of  cadets. 

Sanitary  corps,  12  companies ;  commissariat,  12  companies;  veterinary 
corps;  administrative  corps;  invalids  and  veterans,  4  dompanies;  estab- 
lishments and  institutes  of  instruction;  disciplinary  establi8hment#.  15 
^mpanies ;  2  houses  of  correction. 

2.  Mobile  MUUia. 

Infantry : — 48  regiments  of  the  line  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies ; 
18  battalions  of  bersaglieri  of  4  companies;  22  companies  of  Alpine  troops. 

Artillery :— 13  brigades  of  field  artillery  of  4  batteries ;  14  companies 
of  train  ;  36  companies  of  fortress  artillery ;  3  brigades  of  mountain  ar- 
tillery of  3  batteries. 

Engineers : — 7  brigades  of  sappers  with  21  companies ;  2  zailway  com- 
"panies ;  3  companies  of  telegraphists ;  1  lagoon  company ;  4  companies 
^f  train. 

Banitary  corps  of  12  companies,  and  commissariat  corps  of  1 2  companies. 

Special  militia  of  Sardinia  * — 3  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  bat- 
talions of  4  companies ;  1  battalion  of  bersaglieri  of  4  companies ;  1 
squadron  of  cavalry;  1  brigade  of  field  artillery  of  2  batteries,  and  1 
company  of  train ;  1  brigade  of  fortress  artillery  of  4  companies ;  1  com- 
pany of  engineers ;  1  sanitary  company ;  and  1  commissariat  company. 

3.  Territorial  Militia. 

320  battalions  of  the  line  of  4  companies;  22  battalions  of  Alpine 
troops  with  75  companies;  100  companies  of  fortress  artillery  and  20 
brigade  commands ;  30  companies  of  engineers  and  6  brigade  commands ; 
13  sanitary  companies ;  13  commissariat  companies.  In  time  of  peace  the 
territorial  militia  is  called  out  every  four  years  for  30  days'  drill,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  years.-. 

There  are  12  army  corps.  The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the 
strength  of  the  Italian  army  for  July  1,  1890: — 
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Permanent  Army 


HUitU 


Under 
Arms 


On 

Unlimited 

Leave 


MobUe 


Territorial 


Officebs. 
Effective    . 
Supplementary . 
Auxiliary  . 
Reserve 


Total  officers 

Troops. 
Carabineers 
Infantry    . 
Bersaglieri 
Alpine  troops 
Military  districts 
Cavalry 
Artillery    . 
Engineers  . 
Military  schools 
Sanitary  corps 
Commissariat 
Invalid  and  veteran  corps 
Supplementary  troops 
Penal  establishments  and  disci- 
plinazy  companies 

Total  troops 

Grand  total 


14,211 


14,211 


24,661 

11C,017 

13,005 

9,489 

10,359 

25,639 

37,046 

8,546 

1,488 

2,374 

2,324 

286 


184 
4,915 
2,493 
4,250 


11,842 


3,244 
210,307 
28,514 
18,215 
27.470 
10,823 
61,646 
15,805 

7,754 
3,459 

187,860 


362 
3,414 


5,224 


3,776 


5,224 


520 

255,607 

30,700 

02,067 

481 

82,554 

7,997 

7,072 
1,512 


9,507 

526,858 

32,902 

25,854 

938,274 

32.935 

42,035 

8,042 

6,206 
3,008 


2,802    —     — 


1 248,036  676,103  368,510 


1,625,621 


262,247  I  586,945    372,2^6 


1,630,846 


2,852,323 


The  special  African  corps,  constituted  in  accordance  with  a  la«ir  of 
July  10,  1887,  and  subsequent  decrees  up  to  August  28, 1890,  consists  of  2 
battalions  of  chasseurs,  1  battalion  of  sharp-shooters  (bersaglieri),  1 
mountain  battery  of  6  guns,  1  company  of  fortress  artillery,  1  company 
of  artillery  mechanics,  2  companies  of  sappers,  1  of  specialist  engineers, 

1  sanitary,  1  commissariat  and  1  train  company.  The  corps  contains  in 
all  109  officers,  3,180  men,  and  429  horses  and  mules.  It  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  army.  In  the  Italian  possessions  in  Africa  there  is  also  a  corps 
of  native  troops,  consisting  (September  3, 1890)  of  6  battalions  of  infantry, 

2  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  1  mountain  battery,  with,  in  all,  152  officers  (104 
Italian),  5,295  men  (108  Italian),  and  833  horses. 

The  Italian  army  is  provided  with  the  Vetterli  repeating  rifle  (th9 
Titali  system)  and  sword  bayonet. 
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in.  Navy. 

The  following  table  contains  the  official  data  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  Italian  navy  on  January  1,  1890  (I  =  iron;  S  =  stwl; 
Wssswood;  B  =  breech-loader ;   M  =  muzzle-loader : — 


17fttiu«ofBhl]M 

Number 

Tonnage 

Horse- 

Gons 

power 

L 
6 

S. 

W. 

Total 

B, 

3L 

Total 

WanhiiM»lfltGbM8     . 

(')7 

T 

13 

104,065 

87,942 

124 

8  ,  132 

n        «nd    „ 

3 

9 

13 

86,117 

63,643     93  \     9 

102 

I        BrddMi      . 

6 

13 

19 

16,648 

31.591      85       4 

89 

TttMWjwrt*.  l"t  ^ 

1 

8 

» 

33,298 

16,077  i  33     - 

23 

»          «nd  n 

4 

8 

— 

7 

7,818 

5,391 

16     —       16 

"          Bnl^         . 

4 

— 

5 

3,357 

1,811 

4       4,8 

SoboolBhipe.       .       . 

— 

— 

6 

16,365 

3,376 

30     30  1     40 

Oentral  ships  for  local 

1 

defence      . 

— 

— 

6 

20,179 

10,663 

4      19  1    23 

Local  Tessds. 

35 

5 

16 

46 

9,718 

6,536 

11  ;  20 

31 

Lagoon           gunboats 

(paddle)     .       .       . 

6 

— . 

— 

6 

638 

890 

6 

— 

6 

Torpedo  cnilsen  . 

7 

— 

7 

1,281 

15,600 

20 

— 

20 

Ocean  torpedo  ressels  . 

— . 

60 

— 

60 

4,300 

51,500 

100 

— 

100 

Torpedo    Tessels,    1st 
Class  .... 

_ 

38 

_ 

88 

1,803 

16,800 

88 



38 

Torpedo    ressels,    2nd 

__ 

31 

_ 

31 

809 

4,050 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Steam  toxpedo  tNu^  '. 
TotdB  .      .      . 

— 

— 

13 

13 

94 

370 

— 

— 

— 

58 

154 

45 

353 

343.368 

813,039 

544     84  1  628 

Creirs 


5,658 

3.415 

i,«r 

1,004 
411 
301 

1,4K 

1,19k 
1,074 

72 
23U 
856 

416 


S10| 
150  ( 


18,250 


(*)  Two  of  these  seren  are  of  iron  and  steel. 


On  January  1,  1890,  there  were  building,  of  the  first  class. 
3  iron-clads,  with  a  total  of  40,456  metric  tons  displacement : 
of  the  second  class,  6  torpedo  rams,  of  together  17,329  metric 
tons ;  and  of  the  third  class,  1  gunboat  and  7  torpedo  cruisers. 
The  total  tonnage  building  was  63,810,  and  horse-power  116,700. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  Anntuirio  Ufficiale  ddla 
JR.  MarinOj  gives  the  names  and  other  particulars  of  all  the  first 
and  second  class  ships  of  war  built  and  building  in  the  Italian 
navy  ( a  =  barbette  ships  ;  h  s=  turret  ships ;  c  =  broadside 
ships ;  d  =  deck-protected  cruisers  ;  e  a=  spar  or  flush-decked 
unprotected  vessels).  The  machine-guns  and  smaller  guns  with 
which  all  the  vessels  are  weU  supplied  are  not  given  in  the 
list. 
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Name 

i 

I 

Q^ 

Horse- 
power 
of  Kn. 
giiies 

Givatest 
Thick- 
ne»of 
Armour 
at  water 
line 

Gnni 

KnoU 
Hoar 

Firtt-dau  Sea-ifobtg  Armour- 

Inches 

i 

altalU 

t. 

1880 

13,898 

11,958 

j4  .100 
(8       4 

}l7-8 

aLepanto       .... 

8. 

188S 

1S»650 

15,797 

18-4 

aRe  Umberto* 

a 

— 

13,298 

15,200 

•  -• 

(4     68 

(8  ,    4? 

}18 

oSioOia'         .... 
oSardegna*    .... 
ftDnilio 

8. 

a. 

L*8. 

Lte. 

1876 
1878 

13,298 
13,860 
11488 
11,302 

16,200 

15,300 

7,711 

8,046 

22- 
22- 

z 

4 

100 

18 
18 
16 
16-5 

aLanria 

8. 

188i 

11,000 

10,691 

18 

ll 

100 

4 

}i. 

aMoRMini      .... 
oDoria 

8. 
8b 

1886 
188S 

11,000 
11,000 

10,000 
10,000 

18 
18 

IS 

cA.nooiia        .... 

i. 

1864 

4.460 

2,600 

^k 

\i 

}» 

,     <:3iailAPlA     .       .       .       . 

L 

1863 

4,262 

2,800 

H 

{I 

}« 

cSan  Martino 

L 
1. 

1863 
1863 

4,269 
4,934 

2,800 

tt 

— 

12 

Affondatore  (turret  ram) 

L 

1865 

4,062 

3,240 

6 

il 

10 

}» 

Seeond^tUtu:— 

eTertibUe      .... 

t 

1861 

2,864 

1,100 

H 

8 

11 

4 
8 

6 
8 

— 

T 

1     cFbnaidabUe.       .       .       . 

i. 

1861 

2,660 

1,080 

4i 

^ 

eVarese 

tfGioia 

ifVespnoci     .... 
tfSayola          .... 
cOolombo       .... 

i 

a 

8. 

s. 

w. 

1866 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1875 

2,220 
2,624 
2,633 
2,850 
2,316 

950 
4,066 
8,696 
8,340 
8,783 

41 

So 

15 
16 
15 
15 

dBaumn  (torpedo  ram) 

a 

1888 

8,020 

6,500 

— 

ll 

35 

|17.. 

aEtna 

B. 

1885 

3,530 

7,480 

— 

— 

ir 

dVesaTio     „          „ 

B. 

1888 

3,630 

6,480 

— 

{I 

28 

}ir 

aStromiXMl  ft          yf           • 

8. 

1886 

8»630 

6,252 

— 

\l 

1' 

}^^ 

dFienunoaca*           „ 

8L 

1887 

3,746 

7,700 

— 

{I 

— 

\" 

dDogaii 

dPiemonte     .... 

8. 

1887 

2,050 
2,600 

7,617 
12,200 

~ 

t 

4 

4 

u 

4lMarcoPolo\       .       . 

8. 

- 

4,460 

10,000 

ii 

4 

i  - 

dLombaidia*  .... 

a 

- 

2,281 

6,600 

- 

ii 

"I'i 

[«•. 

iJUgurla*       .       .       .        . 

a 

— 

2,281 

6,600 

- 

{I 

4 
1\ 

}i« 

dUmbria*       .... 
dEtniria'        .... 

8. 

a 

- 

2,281 
2,281 

6,600 
6,600 

- 

18-6 
18-6 

*  In  oonrae  of  coDStmction,  or  inoomplete..  *  Citadel. 

"  These  Bhipe  hare  no  side  armour,  but  inclined  azmonr  19  in.  thick  on  the  olWdf^  Vx4 
16|  in.  thick  round  fonntl  hatchwaya    Armour  on  ammunition  tube  19  in.  thick.        t 
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The  Duilio  and  Dandolo  belong  to  the  central  citadel  type,  of  whidi 
the  Inflexible  is  the  most  powerful  example  in  the  British  Navy,  and  are 
superior  to^the  Inflexible  in  armament  and  speed,  although  not  quite  so 
strongly  protected.  The  Italia  and  Le^}anto  are  400  feet  long,  74  feet 
broad,  and  have  a  mean  draught  of  water  exceeding  30  feet.  There  is  no 
vertical  belt  armour  protecting  the  water-line,  but  instead  of  it  a  deck 
covered  with  4-  and  3-inch  steel  plates  is  built  about  6  feet  below  water. 
The  cost  of  each  of  them  was  over  a  million  sterling. 

The  navy  was  manned  in  1890  by  six  vice-admirals,  18  rear-admirals, 
169  captains,  328  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants,  36  marine  g^nards. 
besides  277  engineers  and  machinists,  142  medical  staff,  288  commissariat, 
80  'del  corpo  Beale  fiquipaggi,'  and  20,429  men,  there  being  559  officers 
and  40,578  men  on  unlimited  leave  or  in  reserve.  The  total  of  all  ranks 
for  the  navy  was  thus  62,910. 

Production  or  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  systems  of  cultivation  in  Italy  may  be  reduced  to  three  : — I.  The 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  (ooltivazione  per  economia  o  a  mano 
propria) ;  2.  That  of  partnership  (la  colonia  parziaria) ;  3.  That  of  rent 
(affitto).  Peasant  proprietorship  is  most  common  in  Piedmont  and  Lagnria, 
but  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy ;  in  the  province  of  Itome,  the 
Abruzzi  and  Molise,  Campania,  Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  in 
Sicily  and  Sardinia.  This  system  tends  to  become  more  general.  The 
system  of  partnership  or  colonia  parziaria,  more  especially  in  the  form  of 
mezzadria,  consists  in  a  form  of  partnership  between  the  proprietor  and  tJie 
cultivator.  No  wages  are  paid,  profits  and  losses  are  equally  divided^  the 
families  of  the  two  partners  subsisting,  it  may  be,  entirely  on  the  commoD 

S reduce  of  the  cultivation.  This  system  is  general  in  Tuscany,  the 
[arches,  and  Umbria ;  it  prevails  over  other  systepis  in  "^milia,  and  is 
frequently  found  in  the  sub-mountain  (pede  montane)  regions- of  Lombordy 
and  Yenetia,  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  in  Campania  and  in  Sicily.  It  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  Basilicata,  little  practised  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sardinia,  and  has  been  entirely  abandoned  in  the  two  most  advanced 
centres  of  cultivation  in  the  south,  viz.:— Barese  and  the  province  of 
Naples.  Various  modifications  of  the  system  exist  in  different  parts  of 
Italy.  The  system  of  rent  (affitto)  exists  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia, 
especially  in  the  marsh  lands,  Emilia,  Campania,  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise^ 
Piedmont,  and  t^icily.  It  is  little  used  in  Umbria,  the  Marches,  TnFcan  j, 
the  province  of  Home,  the  Basilicata,  and  Sardinia.  In  Upper  Italy  the 
agreement  is  usually  for  nine  (sometimes  other  multiples  of  three)  years  ; 
in  Southern  Italy  for  two,  four,  or  six  years,  according  to  local  customs. 

Large  farms  (la  grande  coltura)  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yexcelli, 
Pa  via,  Milan,  Cremona,  Chioggia,  Ferrara,  Grosseto,  Bonie,  Caserta,  and  in 
Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  at  Qirgenti  and  Trapani  in  Sicily.  Izi 
Italy  generally  the  land  is  much  subdivided. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Italy  86*9  per  cent,  is  productive,"  and  13*1  per  cent, 
unproductive.  Of  the  total  area  12  per  cent,  is  under  forest,  and  36  per 
cent,  under  culture.    Agriculture  is  generally  in  a  primitive  condition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  produce  of  the  vaiio'-s  crops  in  1889,  and 
the  averages  for  the  five  years  1879-83  ;  in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  silk, 
instead  of  the  averages  for  1879-83  the  averages  for  1S84-88  axe  given. 
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Average  1879-83 

Area  under 

Produce 

Produce  1889 

Cultivation 
1879-83 

Value  1889 

Produce 

per 
Hectare 

HectoUtres 

HectoUtres 

Hectares    . 

Hectol. 

Lire 

^Whcat      .       . 

88,873,(K)0 

46.654,690 

4.438.351 
'  1,89^,876 

10-51 

680,281,122 

Idaize 

25,606,000 

29,661,200 

15-67 

276,545,999 

Oats 

B,866,000 

6^81,155 

436,741 

14-84 

37,486,982 

I3arley     . 

2,616,000 

8,850,873 

337,628 

11-40 

20,926,232 

nice!        1       ; 

1,885,000 

1,839,768 

.     160,305 

11-48 

15,229,951 

5,156,000 

7,381,041 

20l,3n 

86-66 

103,106,700 

I^olise 

4,887,000 

6,143,690 

719,9ii 

'8-53 

71,353,790 . 

Quintals 

Qnintafai 

Quintals 

TTemp 

698,000 

853,142 

120,319 

7-09 

48,835,010 

FUx         .       . 

141,000 

198,826 

68,366 

2-91 

14,080,900 

Potatoes  . 

6,704,000 

8,811,549 

150,586 

58-51 

30,166,470 

ChestDuts 

8,542,000 

3,899,657 

406,416 

9-60 

65,538,641 

HectoUtres 

HectoUtres 

Hectol. 

Wine 

32,845,639 

36,594,259 

8,165,747 

11-60 

985,369,170 

OUreoU  .       . 

8,024,000 

3,436,439 

930,224 

8-69 

332,625,150 

Kilogrammes 

Kilogrammes 

Kilogr. 

TolMieeo  . 

2,156,911 

•   ,  (   4,732,087 
1 39,410,646 

••      8,599  ■ 

1,315 

2,156,911 

Silkoooooos    . 

43,899,443 

^ 

133,278,709 

•          • 

No.  per 

Number 

Number 

Plants 

pLant 

Acid  fruiU     . 

3,648,400,000 

3,774,408,900 

15,685,132 

Total 

240 

72,967,712 

-  2,889,943,399 

>  Average  1884-88. 


'  Estimate. 


In  1881,  Italy  had  4.783,232  cattle,  8,596,108  sheep,  2,016,307  goats 
1,163,916  swine.  In  1889  Italy  exported  26,282  and  imported  42,896  cattle  ; 
exported  49,508  and  imported  7,381  sheep;  exported  2,489  and  imported 
3,527  goats ;  exported  54,830  and  imported  12,002  swine.-  The  wool  product 
is  not,  however,  snfficient  for  consumption,  the  export  nn  1869  being  only 
17,722  quintals  and  the  import  95,991  quintals. 

In  1878  (the  latest  year  for  which  there  are  statistics  published),  there 
were  2,030  silk  factories  in  Italy,  employing  15,992  men,  120,226  women, 
and  76,384  children,  producing  over  5,000,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk.  The  total 
weight  of  the  cocoon  harvest  in  1881  was  91,683,000  lbs. ;  in  1882, 70,000,000 
lbs. ;  in  1883.  92,886,200  lbs. ;  in  1884,  80,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1885,  70,986,000 
lbs. ;  in  1886, 91 ,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1887,  94,656,700  lbs.;  in  1888, 96,786, 173  lbs. ; 
in  1889.  75,678,000  lbs. 

In  the  census  of  December  31,  1881,  there  were  5,024,826  males  of  15 
years  of  age  and  upwards  described  as  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  entire 
agricultural  population,  male  and  female,  of  15  years  and  upwards,  was 
thus  about  10,000,000.  According  to  last  census  the  number  of  persons  of 
15  years  of  age  and  upwards  was  to  the  whole  population  in  the  ratio  of 
678' to  1,000 ;  thus  the  whole  agricultural  population  was  computed  to  be 
14,900,000. 

II.  Forestry. 

The  forestry  department  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  and  Commerce,  with  a  council  (consiglio  forestale)  con- 
sisting of  the. Director  of  Agriculture,  the  higher  forestry  inspectors,  and  a 
legal  adviser.  The  executive  of  the  department  consists  of  inspectors  of 
various  classes  and  190  guards  with  25  officers  (brigadieri). 
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The  yield  from  the  forests,  iDclndiDg  both  those  free  from  and  ihoat 
nnder  the  forest  regolations  (vincolo),  is  valaed  at  about  90,000,000  lize,ai 
follows : — 


Usef al  timber 

Firewood 

Charcoal 

Secondary  produce, 
excluding  chest* 
nnts        • 


} 


Cubic  metm 
1,374,547 
6,289,341 
3,019,148 

Qnintalx 
15,627,404 

Total    . 


lire 
17,062,006 
20,632,380 
18,133,294 


32,174,111 


88,001.791 


The  values  of  produce,  agricultural,  animal,  and   forest  are  thus  in 
round  numbers : — 


Cereals,  fibres,  wine,  fmit,  &c.  . 
Animals,  wool,  miUc,  cocoons,  &c. 
Forest  yield 


Total 


Lire 
2,890  miUiona 
1,180       „ 
88       ,. 

4,168  millions 


III.  MiKBS  AND  Minerals. 
The  following  table  gives  the  mineral  production  in  1888 : — 


ICineral 

Mines 

Tons 

Lire 

Employes 

Iron  ore        ...        . 

44 

177,167 

1,999,331 

1,^ 

27 

60,718 

1,699,833 

1,463   , 

Zinc  ore       .        •        .       ] 

87,310 

7,159,441 

}     3.364    ; 

Lead  ore      •        *       • 

97 

35,178 

6,910.058 

Silver  ore     • 

2,005 

1,923,419 

1,431 

Gold  ore       •        •        •        . 

21 

10,638 

488,158 

476 

6 

607 

66,246 

228 

Mercury  and  iron  pyrites 

12 

14,972 

1,840,735 

926 

Mineralf  uel  (anthracite,  &c.)^ 

32 

366,794 

2,672.574 

2,883    , 

Sulphur        .        .        .       •. 

362 

376,538 

25,013,014 

28,888 

Salt,    graphite,  boric  acid. 

and  others 
Totals. 

54 

62,130 

2,605,099 

2,167 

664 

1,183,947 

52,377,908 

49,111 

*■  InoIuBiTe  of  the  oatput  from  turbaries  and  factories  of  agglomerate  oarbon,  the  toUl 
quantity  of  fuel  obtained  iu  Italy  was  887,068  tons,  valued  at  16,373,738  lim 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  for  the  years  1878-87  was:— 
1878,  55,078.461  lire ;  1882,  73,815,252  lire;  1883.  70,518,473  Hre;  1885. 
58,979,960  lire;  1886,  53,591,771  lire;  1887,49,977,119;  1888.92,377.908. 
The  quarries  of  Italy,  especially  its  marble  quarries,  employ  about  20,000 
men ;  the  annual  output  being  valued  at  a  million  sterling. 

IV.  Fisheries. 

On  December  31,  1889,  the  number  of  vessels  and  boats  employed  in 
fishing  was  19,387,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  52,797.  These  nambert 
^"'dude  64  boats  of  262  ions  engaged  in  coral  fishing.^  At  the  same  date 
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there  were  57,355  fishermen,  of  whom  6,602  were  engaged  in  deep-Ks 
or  foreign  fishing.  In  1889  there  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  1,388 
boats  of  11,176  tons,  with  8,137  men.  Of  these  boats  61  of  282  tona 
were  employed  in  coral-fishing,  and  48  of  843  tons  in  fishing  for  sponges. 
The  valae  of  the  fish  caught  in  that  year  (excluding  foreign  fishing)  was 
estimated  at  18,953,505  lire,  probably  too  low  an  estimate;  the  value 
obtained  from  tanney-fishing  was  1,946,700  lire,  and  from  coral-fishing 
154,732  lire,  the  quantity  (much  less  than  the  average)  being  estimated  at 
3,485  kilogrammes. 

Commerce. 
The  first  two  columns  in  the  following  table  show  the  total 
special  imports  and  exports  (excluding  gold,  coined  silrer,  and 
goods  in  transit),  the  second  two  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
precious  metals  of  the  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1885  to  1889  :— 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

BxpcHTts 

1885 
2886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Lire 
1,459,869,801 
1,458,243,889 
1,604,947,273 
1,174,601,582 
1,391,154,246 

Lire 

950,758,988 

1,028,231,726 

1.002,136,762 

891,934,539 

950,645,760 

Lire 
115,367,300 
52,711,000 
84  806,100 
67,030,400 
49,612,800 

Lire 

183,561,600 
47,870,000 

107,245,000 
75,478.700 
55,058,100 

The  following  table  shows  the  value   of  the  leading  imports 
and  exports  in  1889  :— 


Imports 

Lire 

Grain,  wheat     •        . 

174,548,600 

Cotton,  raw      • 

112,303,625 

Coal . 

107,976,159 

Timber  for  building . 

26,988,880 

Sugar,  raw 

27,223,630 

„      refined  . 

179,235 

Wool,  raw 

29,738,670 

.,      mannfactmes 

44,090,250 

Machinery 

43,558,065 

Silk,  unbleached,raw 

or  twisted     . 

50,085,000 

Fish,  of  all  sorts 

31,030,230 

Ironinban,lstfnsiot] 

I      22,845,740 

Coffee 

29,763,680 

8ilk,mannfactm:e8  oi 

12,803,282 

Linen  and  hemp  yam 

L      14,549,706 

Hides,  raw  and  dried 

i      24,993,620 

Cheese      . 

,       15,743,360 

1  Tobacco  leaf     . 

.       19,265,500 

Cotton  tissues,  pure 

or  mixed- 

- 

„    imbleached 

7,009,871 

Exports 


Silk,  raw  and  thrown 

„    waste 

„    manufactures 

„    cocoons 
Wine  in  casks 
Oil,  olive  . 
Fruit  (fresh) 


Coral,  manufactured 
Hemp  and  flax,  raw . 
Sulphur,     unrefined 

and  refined  •        • 
Bice  .        • 

Cotton,  raw 
Marble 
Meat,freshand  salted 
Skins,  raw 
Straw  plaiting  . 
Dyeing  and  tanning 

stuffs    . 
Animals,  oxen  . 
„        horses 
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295,304,800 
27,515,100 
16,958,708 
8,403,600 
47,905,218 
66,321,600 
45,736,880 
18,402,020 
18,293,760 
23,436,718 

23,233,112 

476,055 
19321,000 
15,962,976 
11,317,050 
15,460,745 
7,259,600 


8,530,694 
8,502,070 
800 
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Imports 

Exports 

Lin 

Lire 

Cotton  bleached 

7,321,05S 

Animals,  swine 

4.797,194 

„    coloured  &  dyed 

6,140,583 

Zinc  ore    . 

11,241,930 

„    printed      • 

13,987,065 

Lead  ore   . 

1,487,800 

Horses 

28,312,900 

Grain,  wheat    . 

136,800 

Cotton  yarn 

11,063,063 

„      other      . 

6,051,220 

Oil,  mineral  refined  . 

14,979,489 

Rice 

4,007,280 

Railway  materials    . 

1,483,425 

Indigo 

5,460,800 

Oil,  olive  . 

6,097.875 

cards 

2,701,600 

The  following  table  for  1889  shows,  in  thousands  of  lire  (ex- 
cluding precious  metals),  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  leading 
countries : — 


- 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1,000  Ure 

1.000  Ure 

France 

167,466 

164.826 

United  Kingdom   . 

313,712 

112.709 

Austria 

153.441 

90.146 

Germany        •        •        .        . 

156,387 

91.428 

Russia 

153,587 

9,895 

Switzerland    .... 

62,303 

229.675 

United  States  and  Canada     . 

75,352 

75,586 

Turkey,  Servia,  Roumania 

64,281 

U,455 

Belgium         .... 

46.910 

J^8,077 

Central  and  South  America  . 

31,766 

71,286 

British  possessions  in  Asia    . 

93,169 

10,786 

Egypt 

20,801 

6,865 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal 

14,290 

;0,537 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Italy  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889 : — 


-   .'    ; 

1886 

1886 

1887 

•     1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Italy 
Imports  of  British 
produce 

£ 
3,009,499 

6,627,165 

£ 
2,773,573 

6,092,470 

£ 
3,072,074 

7,794,177. 

£ 

3,418,371 

5,762,941 

£ 

3,230,131 

7,113,040 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Italy  to  Great  Britain  in  the  rear 
1889  were:— Olive  oil,  of  the  value  of  367,440/. ;  hemp,  325,218i.;  oranges 
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and  lemons,  309,4102. ;  ^nlphiir,  167,77H. ;  chemical  prodncts,  192,1342. ; 
Bhumac,  134,016/.;  other  dyes,  77,7872.;  wine,  100,6282.;  almonds, 
78,9802.;  stones,  189,6122.;  and  iron  ore,  68.4522.  Th^  value  of  the  cotton 
manufactores  and  yam  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1889 
amotinted  to  1,217,2532. ;  coals.  1,735,5722. ;  iron,  wrought  and  nnwronght, 
799,4972. ;  woollen  manufactures,  870,9982. ;  machinery,  624,2002. ;  refined 
sugar,  of  the  value  of  64,7922.;  arms,  ammunition,  Scc^  287,6112.;  &sh, 
145,1462. ;  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought,  168,2642. 

In  addition  to  the  total  value  of  imports  in  1888. (exclusive  of  precious 
metals),  given  as  1,174,601,582  lire,  the  value  of  those  imported^  free  of  duty 
is  stated  at  350,618,417  lire.  The  proportion  of  duty-free  imports  would 
thus  be  about  29*85  per  cent.  \        \ 

The  following  table  shows  the  re-exportation  an^  transit,  fn  thousands 
of  lire,  from  1884  to  1888 :— 


- 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888    . 

Re-exportation     . 
Transit .                .        • 

Lira 
75,833 
82,412 

Lire 
54,211 
69,867 

Lira 
75,232 
48,418 

Lire 
87,252 
50,046 

Lire 
78,012 
53,115 

Havigfation  and  Shipping. 

On  January  ],  1890,  there  were  on  the  registers  of  the  mercantile 
marine  6,810  vessels,  classified  as  follows  : — 


- 

SalUngTessels 

Steam  Yessds 

Total 

For  long  SCR  Toyagcfl  . 
For  long  coasting  voyages . 
For  short  royages,  flshlng.  dec.  . 

Totals   .       •       . 

Or  aooording  to  tonnage  :^ 
VeoBcila  over  1.000  tons    .       . 
.       801  to  1.000  tons 
„        601  to  800  tons  . 
«        401  to  600  tons  . 
„        201  to  400  tons  . 
„        101  to  200  tons  .       . 
„        1  to  100  tons 

Totals        .       . 

No. 
593 

.   ^^ 
5,506 

Tons 
858,317 
108,930 
174,978 ' 

No. 
75 
43 

161 

Tons 
123.122 
81,330 
27.797 

No. 

667 

387 

5,667 

Tons 
481,439 
140,260 
202.775 

6.442 

642.325 

379 

182,249 

6.721 

824,474 

29 
75 
143 
878 
814 
801 
6.207 

76 
12 
21 
23 
88 
17 
91 

129,180 
10,445 
15,008 
11,520 
11.236 
2,363 
2.502 

106 
87 
164 
396 
353 
318 
6,298 

163,320 
77,074 
114,449 
193,927 
105.167 
45,042 
125,495 

6,442 

643,225 

279 

182,248 

6.721 

824.474 

In  1889  there  entered  Italian  ports  107.188  Italian  vessels  of  13,312.182 
tons,  and  9,602  foreign  vessels  of  7.594*133  tons;  in  all  116,790  vessels  of 
20.906,315  tons.  There  cleared  from  Italian  ports  106,299  Italian  vessels  of 
13,234,051  tons,  and  946  foreign  vessels  of  7,530,610  tons;  in  all  115,759 
vessels  of  20,764,661  tons. 
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At  the  pdncipal  Italian  ports  the  nnmberB  of  vessels  entering  and 
clearing  in  1889  were : — 


Port 

Entered 

Gleued 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tbontge 

Genoa      •        • 

7,512 

3.267,131 

7,199 

3,215,877 

Leghorn  •       • 

4,061 

1,328,752 

3,970 

1,311,542 

Naples      . 

3,704 

1,684,296 

3,672 

1,670,659 

Messina   •        •        • 

3,888 

1,229,008 

3,896 

1^34,746 

Palermo  •        •        • 

3,347 

1,094,617 

3,325 

1,100,887 

Venice     • 

3,062 

936,833 

3,024 

933,441 

Of  the  279  Italian  steam  vessels,  109  of  103,061  tons  belong  to  the 
*  Italian  (General  Navigation '  (Society  Florio  e  Babattino — Genoa  and 
Palermo),  while  29  of  39,711  tons  belong  to  other  shipping  companies! 
mo^ly  of  Genoa. 

Internal  Communioations. 

On  June  80,  1886,  there  existed  9,176  kilometres  of  national,  30,046 
kilometres  of  provincial^  and  41,457  kilometres  of  obligatory  communal 
road,  in  all  80,679  kilometres.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  28 
kilometres  for  every  100  square  kilometres  of  surface;  the  proportioo 
being  60  in  Lombardy,  40  in  Venetia,  33  in  Tuscany,  19  in  Sicily,  and  13 
in  Sardinia. 

Statistics  regarding  river  and  canal  traffic  do  not  exist.  The  Po  is 
navigable  for  543  kilometres,  the  Adige  for  212  kilometres,  the  Tiber  for  144 
kilometres,  and  the  Amo  for  106  kilometres.  There  are  besides  upwards  of 
1,054  kilometres  of  navigable  canal. 

I.  Bailwats, 

A  large  portion  of  the  Italian  railways  belong  to  the  State,  but  is 
accordance  with  a  law  of  April  27, 1885,  the  working  of  the  State  lines  has 
been  transferred  to  private  enterprise.  The  contracts  are  for  60  years,  bat 
at  the  end  of  20  and  40  years  they  may  be  terminated. 

On  December  31, 1887,  there  were  7,625  kilometres  of  State  railwaj, 
344  kilometres  jointly  State  and  companies',  and  3,862  kilometres  of  com- 
panies' railway ;  in  aU  11,831  kilometres.  The  length  of  the  principal  lines 
January  1, 1890,  was: — Mediterranean,  4,770  kilometres  ;  Adriatic,  5,177 
kilometres ;  Sicilian,  714  kilometres ;  Sardinian,  759  kilometres  ;  various, 
1,643  kilometres;  total,  13,063 kilometres. 

In  1887  the  total  receipts  were  236,266,276  lire,  of  which  95,132,681  lire 
were  for  passenger  traffic.  In  the  same  year  the  expenses  were  166,6O4,li>0 
lire.  By  slow  trains  there  were  forwarded  15,05 1,341  tons  of  goods,  and 
by  fast  trains  7,496,673  quintals  of  goods,  to  the  value  of  855,211,000  lire- 
The  number  of  passengers  was  in  all  45,518,604. 

Up  to  October  1, 1888,  there  had  been  constructed  2,262  kilometres  of 
tramway. 
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II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Dnring  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1889,  there  were  transmitted 
167,062,102  letters  and  post-cards,  to  which  39,110,361  Ooyemment  official 
letters  have  to  be  added.  There  were  sent  also  6,961,505  manuscript 
papers,  169,029,760  periodicals  and  other  printed  matter,  and  5,578,788 
parcels.  The  total  receipts  were  44,072,876  lire,  and  expenses  39,211,548 
lire.    On  June  30, 1889,  there  were  5^16  post-offices. 

The  pablic  telegraph  service  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Government,  certain 
concessions,  however,  being  made  to  the  railway  and  tramway  companies. 
On  June  30, 1889,  the  length  of  line  and  wire  on  land  was : — 

Kilometres  Kilometres 

Government  lines    33,025  wire    95,026 

BaQway  „        2,299  „     31,096 


Total 


35,322 


126,122 


During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  there  were  despatched  from 
Government  and  railway  telegraph  offices  7,708,009  private  telegrams  in- 
land, and  there  were  sent  or  received  from  abroad  1,470,273  telegramB,  The 
receipts  amounted  to  14,742,228  lire,  and  the  expenses  to  13,620,130  lire. 
Knmber  of  State  offices,  2,477,  other  offices,  1,806. 


Honey  and  Credit 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  State  notes  and  bank  notes  in 
circulation  at  Uie  end  of  each  year  from  1885  to  1889  in  thousands  of  lire : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

State  notes . 

1,000  Lire 
493,232 
948,452 

1,000  Lire 

446,665 

1,031,870 

1,000  lire 

395,186 

1,075,743 

1,000  Lire 

346,338 

1,074,877 

1,000  Lire 

344,185 

1,116,692 

Valne  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coined  from  1884  to  1888,  exclusive  of 
re-coinage : — 


Tear      |            Total            |            Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

322,100 

3,294,680 

2,275,512 

31,304,648 

2,433,950 

322,100 
8,294,680 
1,180,160 

2,433,950 

1,095,352 
31,304,648 

— 

In  1889  there  was  no  new  coinage.  The  re-coinage,  1889,  consisted  of 
silver  to  the  value  of  311,960  lire,  and  bronze  to  the  value  of  60,000  lire. 

There  is  no  national  bank  in  Italy.  There  are  six  banks  authorised  to 
issue  notes.    There  are  besides  many  private  banking  institutes.    The  f  ol- 
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lowing  shows  the  state  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  these  six  banks  on 
December  31,  1889,  in  thousands  of  lire  : — 


- 

A^ef 

1 

Liabilities  < 

Cash  and  reserve 
BUls    .        .        .        . 
Credits 
Deposits      . 
Various  securities 

Total  . 

1,000  Lire 
512,650 
743,596 
203.218 
869.208 
722,996 

Capital 
1  Notes  in  circulation    . 
1  Accounts  current 

Titles   and   valuables 
deposited 

Various 

Total  . 

1,000  Lire  , 
315.750  ' 

1.114,124  i 
338.455 

869.208 
404,218 

3.051,668 

3,041,765  , 

There  are  692  co-operative  credit  societies  and  popular  banks,  with 
assets  at  the  end  of  1888  amounting  to  742,747,344  lire,  and  liabilitio 
732,919,581  lire;  161  ordinary  credit  companies,  with  assets  2,152.864,193 
lire,  and  liabilities  2,130,317,780  lire.  Eleven  agrarian  credit  companies 
had  assets  58.579,164  lire,  and  liabilities  58,317,166  lire.  There  are  9  credit 
foncier^companies,  with  assets  778,999,121  lire,  and  liabilities  773,001,996 
lire. 

Post-office  savings-banks  have  been  in  operation  since  January  1, 1876. 
Private  savings-banks  are  subject  to  certain  statutory  rules  and  to  Govern- 
ment inspection.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  post-office, 
ordinary  and  co-operative  savings-banks  on  December  31. 1888,  with  the 
numbers  of  their  depositors  and  amount  deposited  at  that  date,  aad  the 
deposits  and  repayments  made  during  the  year  1888 :— 


- 

Offices 

Depositors 

Deposit! 

In  1888 

Deposits 

Post-offloe  Bavings-bankB    . 

Ordinary 

Co-operative    „        „ 

4,317 
393 
696 

1,764,874 

1,383,830 

420,171 

Lire 

864,503,039 

1,116,279,364 

34^,939,499 

Lir« 
172.601,009 
364.628,019 
379,936,360 

36S,SU,0U 
388^18,441 

Honey,  Weiglits,  and  Measniei. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Italy  are  the  same  as  those  of 
France,  the  names  only  being  altered,  the  franc  changing  into  the  lira, 
divided  into  100  centesimi,  the  kilogramme  into  the  chilogramma,  t-he 
m^tre  into  the  metro,  the  hectare  into  the  ettaro,  and  so  on.  The  British 
equivalents  are— 

Money. 

The  Lira  of  100  Ctrntetimi ;  intrinsic  value,  25*22^  to  1^  sterling. 
Weights  and  Measubes. 
The  Oramnuf «       15*434  grains  troy. 


Ckilogramma  . 
Quintale  Metrieo 


2*20  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
-     220        « 
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T:he  Timnellata 
„     Zitro,  Liquid  Measure    . 

s«M^.-^^  /  Liquid  Measure 
-     ^^*^^i  Dry  Measure. 
„     lietro      .... 
„     Chilometro      .         •         • 
„    Metro  Cuba  \ 
.,     Stero  i 

„    Etta/rot  or  Hectare 
„    Square  Chilometro 


■  2,200  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

0*22  imperial  gallon. 
22 

2-75       „       bushels. 
3-28  feet  or  39-37  inches. 

■  1,093  yards. 

35-31  cubic  feet. 

•        2-47  acres. 

I         0'38G  square  mile. 

(2*59  sq.  chilo  a  1  sq.  mile.) 


Siplomatio  BepresentatiYes. 

1.  Of  Italy  in  Gbeat  Britain. 

Amhastador. — Count  Tomielli-Brusati  de  Vergano ;  appointed  January 
1890. 

Seeretary. — Count  de  Heriscliel  de  Mioerbi. 

Naeal  AttachS. — Chevalier  Captain  Grenet. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  L.ondon  (C.G.),  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool  (C.G.),  Aden,  Bombay,  Calcutta  (C.G.),  Cape  Town,  Colombo, 
Oibraltar,  Halifax,  Melbourne,  Bangoon,  Singapore. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Italy. 

Amhiusador. — Right  Hon.  theMarqmsof  Duff erin  and  Ava,  G.C.B.,  E.P., 
G.C.S.I.,  &c.,bom  1826;  Governor-General  of  Canada  1872-78;  Ambassador 
to  Russia  1879-81 ;  to  Turkey  1881-84 ;  Governor-General  of  India 
1884-88;  appointed  to  Italy  Dec.  1, 1888. 

Secretary. — Henry  N.  Dering. 

Military  ^^ocA^^.'— Lieut.-Col.  J.  R.  Slade,  R.A.,  C.B. 

Naecd  AttachS. ^CB,pt,  Sir  W.  Cecil  Henry  Domville,  Bart.,  R.N. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rome,  Cagliari,  Florence  (C.G.), 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo. 

Foreign  Dependencies. 

Italy  claims  possessions  in  Africa  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  extending 
from  Cape  Kasar  (18°  2'  N.)  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Sultanate  of 
Raheita,on  the  strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb  (12°  30' N).  This  tract  comprises 
Massowah  and  its  territory  (with  the  adjacent  Dahlak  archipelago),  and 
Assab  and  its  territory,  with  Beilul  and  Gubbi  to  Cape  Rakhmat  and  Cape 
Sintiar.  The  territory- of  Assab,  on  the  Red  Sea,  opposi  e  AH  en,  has  an 
area  of  648  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  6,800  { 1  'I'He  length 

of  coast  is  about  670  miles,  and  the  population,  which  is  to  a  great  extent 
nomadic,  is  roughly  estimated  at  219,600;  Massowah  having  16,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  500  are  Italians  (exclusive  of  the  {.  arrison),  700  Greaks, 
60  other  Europeans,  and  100  Banians  (Indians).  Tiadeof  Massowah  in 
1887  (imports  and  exports),  by  land,  158,920  lire  ;  by  sea,  12,614,447  lire ; 
vessels  entered,  2,065  (1,241  Italian)  of  200,997  tons;  cleared,  1871,  1,200 
Italian,  of  211,143  tons.  There  are  17  miles  of  railway  from  Massjwah 
to  Saat«.  During  the  year  1889  Keren  was  occupied  in  June,  Asma.a  in 
August. 

In  February  1889  the  Sultan  of  Obbia,  on  the  Fomali  coast  (6®  Si'  N. 
to  2°  30'  N.),  pnt  his  sultanate  under  the  protecfon  of  Italy.  In  Ap:il 
1889  the  protectorate  was  extended  to  the  country  between  5®  33'  N.  aaa 
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g®  8'  N.  by  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Mijertain  Somalis,  who  at  the 
flame  time  bound  himself  to  make  no  treaty  with  any  other  power  r^nrd- 
ing  the  rest  of  his  territory.  In  November  1880  the  coast  of  Benadir, 
from  the  sultanate  of  Obbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juba  (2°  30'  N.  to  0°  15'  S.), 
was  declared  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Italy ;  but  that  is  still  (Janu- 
ary 1891)  under  arrangement  with  Great  Britain. 

In  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  May  2,  1889,  and  a  subsequent  conven- 
tloDL,  ratified  February  25,  1890,  the  region  comprising  Abyssinia  and  Shua 
id  within  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence. 

According  to  Prof.  Guido  Cora,  of  Turin,  the  area  and  population  of  the 
territories  under  Italian  influence  (including  Abyssinia  and  Shoa)  are  the 
following : — 

B^'Sil^      Population 
PoftetHons : 
Country  around  Massowah,  with  Keren  and 

Asmara 3,100  250,000 

Dahlak  Archipelago 420  2,000 

Assab  Territory 650  G,800 

Pnrteetorate : 
Territory  of  the  Habab,  Bogos,  Beni- Amer,  &;c.     1 8,000  200,000 

Territory  of  the  Afar  or  Danakil,  including 

the  Sultanate  of  Aussa  ....      34,000  200,000 

Somali  coast  (Obbia,  &c.),  with  a  tract  of  the 
interior  country    extending   to    Wadi 

Nogal  and  Mudug 90,000  300,000 

Kingdom  of  Abyssinia  (Tigr^,  Lasta,  Am- 

hara,  Gojam,  Shoa,  Kaffa,.Harr?x,&c.)  .     190,000      5.000,000 

Total    .         .         :     .  .         .     336,070       5,958,800 

ABYSSINIA  AND   SHOA. 

The  ancient  Empire  of  Abyssinia,  or  *  Ethiopia,'  includes  the  Kingdom!^ 
of  Tigr6,  with  Lasta,  in  the  north-east ;  Amhara,  with  Go  jam,  in  the  west 
ami  centre ;  Shoa  in  the  south ;  besides  the  outlying  territories  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  Bogos,  Shoho,  Mensa,  Barea,  Bazen  (Kunama),  Habab, 
and  lleni-Amer  in  the  north ;  the  Shankalla  in  the  west ;  the  Galla  and 
Knffa.  lands  beyond  Shoa,  and  the  Afar  (Danakil)  and  Adal  country  occu- 
pying the  lowlands  between  Abyssinia  proper  and  the  coast. 

Throughout  the  historic  period  the  supreme  authority  has  shifted  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  local  wars  from  one  dynasty  to  another.  After  the 
oi'erthrow  of  Theodore,  King  of  Amhara,  by  the  English  in  1868,  the  suze- 
rain power  passed  to  Prince  Kassai  of  Tigr6,  who  assumed  the  old  title  of 
Negus  Negust  (*  King  of  Kin};K'),and  was  crowned  in  1872  as  Johannes  II.. 
Kmfieror  of  Ethiopia.  After  the  death  of  this  potentate  in  1889,  Menelek 
IX.,  King  of  Shoa,  became  the  su^  remc  ruler  of  Abyssinia,  which  region  hju* 
practically  become  an  Italian  protectorate  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  May  2, 
1889,  confirmed  and  extended  in  October  of  the  same  year  by  a  convention 
for  *  mutual  protection '  between  Menelek  and  Umberto  I.,  King  of  Italy. 

The  political  institutions  are  essentially  of  a  feudal  character,  analogous 
to  those  of  mediseval  Europe.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  Crown  is 
checked  by  custom,  as  well  as  by  an  ancient  code  of  laws.  There  are 
twenty-four  great  feudal  lords,  who,  like  the  provincial  governors,  and  even 
many  of  the  village  chiefs,  exercise  royal  functions,  but  are  responsible  to 
^e  Crown  for  the  local  taxes,  which  are  usually  paid  in  kind. 
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The  subjoined  table  gives  a  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  and  population 
(which  differs  somewhat  from  Ftofessor  Guide  Cora's  estimate)  of  the 
great  political  divisions  of  Abyssinia  taken  in  its  widest  sense : — 

^'SuSi  Population 

TigT6,  Lasta,  Amhara,  and  Gojam  .        .        •  80,000  2,000,000 

8hoa 26,000  1,600,000 

Territory  of  the  Bogos,  Mensas,  Beni-Amer,  &c.  28,000  100,000 

Territory  of  the  Afars  and  Adals  (Danakil)  .  40,000  200,000 
Territory  of  the  Issa  and  other  dependent 

Somali  tribes 6,000  60,000 

Galla  and  KafiEa  lands 64,000  3,500,000 

Total 244,000      7,360,000 

As  indicated  by  their  Arab  designation  Ha^ash^  or  *  mixed '  (whence 
Abyssinia),  the  inhabitants  form  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  Hamites  and 
Semites,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of  negro  blood.  The  aboriginal  and 
still  predominant  element  is  the  Hamite.  But  throughout  historic  times 
the  political  ascendency  has  belonged  to  the  Semites  of  Tigr6,  Amhara,  and 
Shoa,  who  emigrated  from  Arabia  at  an  unknown  epoch,  and  who  still 
speak  dialects  of  the  Ghez  or  old  Ethiopic  language,  which  is  a  member  of 
the  Semitic  linguistic  family.  They  call  themselves  Itiopiavian  ('Ethio- 
pians ').  Since  their  conversion  in  the  fourth  century  they  have  remained 
members  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  and  are  consequently  Monophysites. 
The  Abuna,  or  head  of  the  Church,  is  always  a  Copt,  appointed  and  con- 
secrated by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  but  his  influence  is  controlled  by 
the  Echegheh,  a  native  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  who  presides  over  the 
religious  orders,  numbering  about  12,000  monks.  The  Falashas  appear  to 
have  been  converted  at  a  very  early  date  by  Jewish  missionaries,  and  still 
practise  many  Jewish  rites. 

Education  is  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy, 
who  instruct  a  limited  number  of  children  in  grammar,  choral  singing, 
poetry,  and  the  recitation  of  Bible  texts.  This  education  is  gratuitous,  and 
those  to  whom  it  is  imparted  constitute  the  somewhat  influential  class  of 
dabtara  or  literati.  There  is  no  special  class  of  magistrates  or  judges, 
justice  being  entirely  administered  by  the  provincial  governors,  landed 
proprietors,  and  «A«m,  or  petty  chiefs.  Besides  the  chiefs  and  their 
retainers  summoned  in  time  of  war,  the  king  maintains  a  permanent  army 
of  Watioader  or  '  mercenaries,'  most  of  whom  are  now  armed  with  rifles 
instead  of  the  national  weapons,  shield  and  lance. 

There  is  comparatively  little  land  under  tillage,  pasturage  being  the 
chief  pursuit  of  the  people,  who  raise  large  herds  of  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep 
and  goats.  Wild  indigo,  cofEee,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  date-palm,  and 
vine  thrive  well  in  many  districts,  but  are  nowhere  extensively  cultivated. 
The  forests  abound  in  valuable  trees.  The  chief  exports  are  skins,  ivory, 
butter,  g^ms,  mules,  forwarded  mainly  through  Massowah.  British  im- 
perils amounted  in  1887  to  14,0002.,  in  1888  to  3,2702.,andm  1889  to  1,174/. 
Besides  Maria  Theresa  pieces,  bales  of  cloth  and  salt  are' still  used  as  cur- 
rency. Towns  are  numerous,  but  are  all  of  small  size,  scarcely  any  with  a 
population  of  over  5,000.  The  most  important,  politically  and  commercially, 
are :  Gondar,  capital  of  Amhara,  6,000 ;  Adua,  capital  of  Tigr6, 3,000 ;  Aksam, 
ancient  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  Empire,  5,000 ;  Antalo,  former  capital  of 
Tigr6,    1,000;  Ankober,  former  capital  of  Sboa,  7,000;  Lir.heh,  present 
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capital  of  Shoa,  3,000 ;  Debra-Tabor,  Magdala,  and  Makal'^,  occasional 
royal  residences;  Besso  and  Sokoto,  1,500,  important  trading  centres; 
Amba-Mariam,  4,000 ;  Mahdera-Mariam,  4,000. 

Books  or  Bbfbbemcb  cm  Abyssinia* 

Bruee  (James),  Travels  to  discoyer  the  Soaroe  of  the  Nile. 

Jiokifs  (G.),  Meine  MiastoD  naoh  Abessinien. 

JTAbbadie  (Antolne),  Qik)d68ie  d*Ethlople,  and  munerou  other  memoirs. 

Wilkitu  (H.  St  Clair),  Rcoonnoitrlog  in  Abyssinia. 

BUififordy  The  Greologj  and  Zoology  of  Aby winia. 

Heuglin  (Th.  vonX  Beise  nach  Abessinien. 

Biippell  (E.).  Beise  in  Abyssinien. 

Mujuiger  (W.),  Journal  of  the  Royal  G^graphical  Society,  1869,  and  other  writingi. 

I^fbvre^  Voyage  in  Abyssinia. 

Raffroy,  Abyssinle. 

Harrii,  The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia. 

Antinori  Bxploratore,  1882,  and  other  writings, 

Hartmann,  Abvssinien  und  die  (ibrigen  Gebicte  der  OittkUste  Afrikas. 

Stern  (Henry  A.).  Wanderings  among  the  Faladlias  of  Abysdnia. 

Lejean  (G.),  Voyage  en  Abytainie. 

Blane  (Henry),  A  Narrative  of  Captivity  In  Abyssinia. 

Numerous  papers  by  Bintichi,  Cocohi,  Giulietti,  and  others,  in  Guido  Cora*sCo3mos ;  Expion* 
tore ;  and  Bollettlno  of  the  Italian  Giiograplncal  So  icty. 

LewMeur  (Prof.  E.),  The  Area  and  Population  of  Ethiopia,  in  Bulletin  of  the  InteraaUonAl 
Statistical  InsUtute. 

RidiU,  Universal  Geography.    VoL  X. 

Cora  (G.),  Several  Special  Maps  of  Assab,  Massowah,  Af&r  Country,  and  of  the  other  Italian 
Poss^ons  and  adjoining  Countries,  published  in  Turin  from  1881  to  1890. 

Documenti  Diplomatici  presentati  al  Parlamento  Italiano.  N.  XIV.  L'  Occupaaiond  di 
Keren  c  deU'  Asmara.    N.  XV.    EtiopiSL    Bome,  1889. 

Mauya  (G.),  I  mlei  Treiita  cinque  Anni  di  Missione  ncU*  Alta  Stiopia.  7  vols.  Rome, 
1885-89. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Italy. 
1.  Oppicial  Publications. 

Censimentl  deUa  Popolazione  del  Begno  d'  Italia— 1861,  1871,  1881,  eaeguiti  a  oura  dtjls 
Direzione  G«nemle  di  Statlstica. 

Ccnsimenti  degU  Italiani  all*  estem,  1871. 1881.   Id. 

Saperflcie  del  Uegno  d'  Italia  valutata  nel  1881.  Pubblloazione  dell'  Istlfeuto  Oeografico 
Militare(Firenzc). 

L*  Italia  e'^onomlca  negli  anni  1867,  1868,  1869.  1870,  e  1873,  6  volumi.  Tlie  first  fbar 
years  are  by  Dr.  Pietro  Maestri  ;  the  volume  for  1873  is  an  ofllcial  publication  issued  bjr  the 
Ufflcio  della  Statistica  Qeneralc  <l'  ItnlWi. 

Annuario  statistico  italiano.  anni  1878, 1881, 1884, 1886, 1887-88  e  1889-9C.  Pubblieauone 
ddla  Diresione  Gencrale  della  Statistica. 

Anna'i  di  Statistica.  10  volumes  of  the  first  series,  3S  of  the  second  series,  15  of  the  thinl 
series,  and  45  of  the  fourth  series,  are  now  published.    Id. 

Saggio  di  blbliografia  stati^ica  Italiana.  Sa  odizione  accnjsclnta.  Borne,  1889.  Pahbli- 
cazione  della  Direzione  Generals  di  Statistica. 

Annuario  del  Ministeri  dele  Finanze  e  del  Tesoro.  Statistica  flnanziaria.  Pubbllcazione 
annuale  dd  Minl^tteri  medesimL 

Annuario  Militare  e  Annuario  uificiale  della  Rcgia  Marina.  Pubbllcazione  annuale  del 
rispettivl  Ministeri. 

Belazioue  sulle  lere  e  snlle  vicende  del  Bo.  Bseroito.  Pubbllcazione  annualo  del  Minlstero 
deUa  Guerra. 

Belazlone  sullo  levc  dl  mare.    Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero  dcUa  Marina. 

Belazione  sul  servizio  postage,  sal  8er\'izio  dellc  casse  postali  di  ris  parmio  e  sul  servizio 
telegraphico.    Pubblicazione  annuale  del  Ministero  delle  Poste  e  del  Tel^rafi. 

Belazlone  suU'  cseroizio  del  e  strade  ferrate  italione.  PubbUcazione  annuale  del  Ministero 
4ei  Lavori  Pubblici. 

Statl  di  Previidone  dell'  Ent  -lita  e  de'la  Speaa,  c  Conti  Geaerali  Oonsontivt  Pabblicasicwii 
annuall  del  Ministero  del  Tesoro. 

La  Gerarcbia  CattbKca,  la  famlglia  e  la  (^ppella  Pontificia.  Borne.  PubbUcazione  anonale 
•dcU'  autorita  ecclesiastica. 

Movimento  dello  Stato  cirlle.  Pubblioadone  ^nrnTalf*  deUa  Direiione  Gencrale  ddls 
fiUtisUea. 
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Stotlstioa  dcir  Istruzione.  Id. 

Statistic*  giudixiariA  cirile  e  commerciftle  e  Statistics  gittdiziarla  peniUe.  Pabblicazioni 
anniiali  del  la  Dircxionc  Generole  di  Statisticn. 

Statistica  della  Stampa  perimlica.    Pubblicazlone  biennale.  Id. 

Atti  della  Giuuta  per  i*  iDchiesta  agraria  e  suUa  cuudizloue  della  classc  agrioola.  Rome, 
1880-84. 

BoUettino  di  notizie  agrrarie.  Pabblicazione  periodica  del  Miniitero  di  Agiicoltura, 
Industria  e  Coinmercio  (Dirczione  Generale  dell*  Agricoltura). 

Birista  del  servizio  xninerario.    Pabblicazione  aiinuale.    Id. 

BoUettino  di  notizie  sul  credito  e  la  preyidenza.  Pubblicazlone  mensile  del  Ministero  di 
A^coltuxu,  Ind.  e  Comm. 

Le  Society  Cooperativ^e  di  credito  e  banohe  popolarl,  le  Societa  ordlnarie  di  credito,  le 
SooielAed  Istitutidi  credito agrarioegli  Istitutldi  credito  fondfario.  Pubblicazioneaiiuoale.  Id. 

BoUettini  del  ri^parmio.— Pubblicazioue  semestrale  del  Ministcro  di  Agricoltura,  lud.  e 
Coznm. 

BoUettino  dei  prodotti  delle  ferrovie.  PubbUcazione  mensile  del  Minlstero  del  Lavori 
FubbUci. 

Atti  della  Commissioni  d'  inchieeta  suU*  eticrcizio  delle  ferrovie  italiaiie. 

Relazioni  sulle  strode  comunali,  provinciali  c  nazlouaU.  l^ibblicuzioue  annuale  del  Miui£- 
tcro  del  lAvori  l»ubbUoi. 

Atti  della  Conimitisione  d'  inchiesta  su'la  marina  mercantile. 

SnUe  condizloue  della  marina  mercantUe  ItaUana.  PubbUcazione  annuale  del  Minlstero 
della  Marina. 

Movlmento  dcUa  narlgazlone  nei  Porti  del  Regno.  PubbUcazione  annuale  del  Minlstero 
dellp  Finanze. 

Movimento  Commerciale  del  Regno  d*  Italia.    Id. 

Statistica  dei  BUanci  oomunali.  PubbUcazione  annuale  della  Direzlone  General  della 
Statistica. 

Statistica  dei  bilanci  pioyinciali.    Id. 

Statistica  del  debitl  oomunaU  e  provlnciaU.  PubbUcazione  periodica  deUa  Direzlone 
Generale  della  Statistica. 

Fossedimenti  e  protettorati  europei  in  Africa,  1890.  Raocolte  di  notizie  geografiche, 
Ftoriche,  politiche  militari  snUe  regioni  costiere  africane,  corrcdute  di  38  dlHpjrni  iiitorcalati 
ucl  testo  e  di  5  carte  separate.  2a  edizione.  PubbUcazione  del  Corpo  di  Scato  Maggiore 
italiano.    Roma,  tip.  Voghera,  1890. 

ProvetUmenti  per  la  costituzione  e  V  ordinamento  di  una  Oolonia  ItaUana  in  Assab.  Mi- 
nlstero degU  Alfari  Esteri,  1882. 

Memoria  snU*  ordinamento  politico-amminlstratiro  e  sidle  condizioni  eoonomiehe  di 
Maaaaua,  presentata  alia  Camera  dei  Deputati  dal  Ministro  degU  Affari  Esteri  (Di  Robilant), 
nella  tomata  del  SO  giugno  1886.  Atti  parlamentari— Legialatnm  XVI.  Prima  seasione  1886, 
Doc-X. 

Docuraenti  diplomatici  presentati  al  Parlamento  italiano  dal  Presidentc  del  Consiglio 
Mlnifitro  ad  interim  degli  Affari  Esteri  (Crispi)  di  concerto  col  Ministro  della  (Juerra  (BertoU- 
Viale).  Maasaua.  Seduta  del  34  aprile  1888.  Id.  id.  Seconda  sessione  1887-88.  N.  XVII. 
(Documenti). 

IcLid.  id.  Ma!>8ana(2a8erie).  Sedutadeir  8n»<rembre  1888.  Id.id.id.  X.  XYIII.bisrid.). 

IdL  iiL  id.  L'oeeu/Muiomf  di  Keren  e  delV  Asmara,  Seduta  del  17  Dicembre  1889.  Id.  id. 
qoarta  Scssione  1889-90.    X.  XIV.  (id.). 

Id.  id.  id.    Etiopia.    Id.  id.  id.  id.    N.  XT.  (Id.). 

Kcports  from  British  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  for  1889.    London,  1890. 

Ileport  on  the  »ioiUan  Vintage  of  1889  in  No.  156  ;  and  on  the  Yield  of  Cocoons  in  Italy 
in  1889,  in  No.  173  of  'Report*  on  Subjects  of  General  Interest.'    London,  1890. 

Tnule  of  Italy  with  the  United  Kingdom;  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  Year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  1890. 

Hcrtikt  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  Office  List.    London,  189L 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AfMUi  AmaiOt  Dizionario  corograflco  dell'  ItaUa.   Milano,  Vallardi,  s.  d.    8  rols.  in  4to. 

Betiuelerk  (Dr.  W.  N.),  Rural  Italy ;  an  Acootint  of  the  present  Agrloaltaral  Condition  of 
tiic  Kingdom.   London,  1888. 

Bodio  (L.),  Di  alcnni  indici  misuratori  del  movlmento  economico  in  Italia.  Roma,  tipo- 
KTafia  della  K.  Accademia  dei  Linoei,  1891. 

Beriolatti  (Giuseppe),  Statistica  ecclesiastlca  d*  ItaUa.  Savona,  1886. 

{7a/fcwya  (A.),  Italy  Revisited.    8  vols.    8.  London,  1876. 

ZAw;«ir«(Emilede),  L'ltaUeactueUe.    8.    Paris,  1881. 

Marpurgo  (EmiUo),  La  flnanza  ItaUana  dalla  fondasione  del  regno  fino  aquesti  glorni. 
8.    Roma,  1874. 
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JAPAN. 

(NiPHON.) 

Beigning  Sovereign. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  empire  was  founded  by  the  first 
Emperor  Jimmu  660  B.C.,  and  that  the  dynasty  founded  by  him 
still  reigns.  It  was  revived  in  the  year  1868,  when  the  now 
ruling  (dejure)  sovereign  overthrew,  after  a  short  war,  the  power 
of  the  Shiogun  (the  de  facto  sovereign),  wlio  had  held  the  ruling 
power  in  successive  families  since  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  in 
1871  the  feudal  system  (Hoken  Seiji)  was  entirely  suppressed. 
The  sovereign  bears  the  name  of  Kotei  or  Emperor ;  but  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  foreign  countries  is 
the  ancient  title  of  Mikado,  or  ^  The  Honourable  Gate.' 

Mikado  of  Japan, — Mutmhito,  born  at  Kyoto,  November  3, 
1852  ;  succeeded  his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  Feb.  13,  1867  ;  mar- 
ried, Feb.  9,  1869,  to  Princess  Haruko,  bom  May  28,  1850, 
daughter  of  Prince  Ichijo. 

Offspring. — Prince  Yoshihito,  bom  Aug.  31,  1877  j  Princess 
Masa,  bom  Sept.  30,  1888. 

By  the  Imperial  House  Law  of  February  1 1 ,  1889,  the  suocessioii 
to  the  throne  has  been  definitely  fixed  upon  the  male  descendants. 
In  case  of  failure  of  direct  descendants,  the  throne  devolves  upon 
the  nearest  Prince  and  his  descendants.  The  civil  list  forl889-90 
amounts  to  3,000,000  yen. 

ConstitutioiL  and  Government. 

The  system  of  government  of  the  Japanese  Empire  was  that 
of  an  Absolute  Monarchy.  A  Constitution  was,  however,  pro- 
mulgated on  February  11,  1889. 

By  this  Constitution  the  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Empire, 
combining  in  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercising  the 
whole  of  the  executive  powers  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  him,  and  are 
appointed  by  himself.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  who 
deliberate  upon  important  matters  of  State  when  they  have 
been  consulted  by  the  Emperor.     The  Emperor  can  declare  war, 
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make  peace,  and  conclude  treaties.  The  Emperor  exercises  the 
legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Emperor  to  give  sanction  to  laws,  to 
convoke  the  Imperial  Diet,  to  open,  close,  and  prorogue  it,  and  to 
dissolve  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Imperial  Diet  con- 
sists of  two  Houses,  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 
Botli  Houses  may  respectively  initiate  projects  of  law,  can  make 
representations  to  the  Government  as  to  laws  or  upon  any  other 
subject,  and  may  present  addresses  to  the  Emperor. 

The  Honse  of  Peers  is  composed  of  (1)  male  members  of  the  imperial 
family  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards ;  (2)  princes  and  marquises  of  the 
age  of  25  and  upwards  (11  princes  and  28  marquises) ;  (3)  counts,  viscounts^ 
and  barons  of  the  age  of  25  and  upwards,  and  who  have  been  elected  by 
the  members  of  their  respective  orders,  never  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  each 
<<)rder  (80  counts,  365  viscounts,  29  barons) ;  (4)  persons  above  the  age  of 
:iO  years,  who  have  been  nominated  members  by  the  Emperor  for  meri- 
torious services  to  the  State  or  for  erudition ;  (6)  person.<  who  shall  have 
been  elected  in  each  Fu  and  Ken  from  among  and  by  the  15  male  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  of  above  the  age  of  30  years,  paying  therein  the  highest 
amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on  land,  industry,  or  trade,  and  have  been 
nominated  by  the  Emperor.  The  term  of  membership  under  (3)  and  (6)  is 
seven  years  ;  under  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  for  life.  The  number  of  members  under 
(4)  and  (5)  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  other  members.  The  entire  member- 
ship of  House  of  Peers  is  to  be  about  300. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  number  300,  a  fixed 
number  being  returned  from  each  election  district.  The  proportion  of  the 
number  of  members  to  the  population  is  about  one  member  to  128,000* 
The  qualifications  of  electors  are  (1)  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less 
than  full  25  years  of  age ;  (2)  fixed  permanent  and  actual  residence  in  the 
Fu  or  Ken  for  not  less  than  a  year ;  (3)  payment  of  direct  national  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  16  yen  for  one  year  in  the  Fu  or  Ken,  and 
in  case  of  income  tax  for  three  years. 

The  qualifications  of  persons  eligible  for  election  are  generally  the  same 
as  those  of  electors,  except  that  they  must  be  of  not  less  than  30  years,  and 
need  not  have  fixed  residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken.  The  term  of  membership 
is  four  years. 

Disqualified  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  officials  of 
the  Imiperial  Household,  judges,  auditors,  oificials  connected  with  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  police  officials,  officials  of  electoral  districts  within  their  own 
districts,  military  and  naval  officers,  and  priests  or  ministers  of  religion. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  House  of  Peers  arc  nominated  by 
tlie  Emperor  from  among  the  members,  and  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor  from 
.'iruong  three  candidates  elected  by  the  House.  The  Presidents  of  both 
Houses  receive  annual  salary  of  4,000  yen ;  Vice-Presidents,  2,000  yen : 
elected  and  nominated  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  800  yen,  besides  travelling  expenses.  No  one  i« 
allowed  to  decline  these  annual  allowances. 

The  Imperial  Diet  has  control  over  the  finances  and  the  administration 
of  j  ustice.  Voting  is  by  secret  ballot,  and  the  system  is  that  of  scrvtin  tie 
lute.     The  Diet  must  be  assembled  once  every  year. 
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Local  Government. 

At  the  head  of  local  administration  in  the  provinces  are  the  governors, 
one  of  them  residing  in  each  of  the  4G  districts  (3  ITus  and  43  Kens)  into 
which  Japan  is  divided.  In  1879  city  and  prefectural  assemhiies  were 
created,  based  on  the  principle  of  election;  their  power  is  confined  to 
fixing  the  estimates  of  the  local  rates,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
governors,  and  finally  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Eligible  to  the 
assembly  are  all  male  citizens  25  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  district  at 
least  three  consecutive  years,  and  payiog  land  tax  of  more  than  ten  yen 
annually.  The  franchise  is  conferred  on  all  male  citizens  of  20  years, 
residing  in  the  district,  and  paying  more  than  five  yen  land  tax.  Annu- 
ally, or  in  every  other  year,  governors  are  summoned  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  local  administration.  Each 
district  is  subdivided  into  cities  (kn\  and  counties  (gun),  each  with  it-i 
chief  magistrate  (oJuf\  who  manages  local  affairs.  The  Island  of  Hokkaido 
(Yezo)  has  a  governor  and  a  special  organisation. 

To  further  carry  out  the  principle  of  decentralisation  and  self-govern- 
ment a  system  of  local  administration  in  ski  (municipality),  oho  (town),  and 
$on  (village)  was  established  by  Imperial  Rescript,  April  17,  1888,  which 
came  into  effect  April  1,  1889,  and  is  to  be  applied  gradually,  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  these  localities. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  Empire  is  geographically  divided  into  the  four  islands  of 
Honshiu  or  Nippon,  the  central  and  most  important  territory  ; 
Kiushiu,  '  the  nine  provinces,'  the  south-western  island ; 
Shikoku,  f  the  four  states,'  the  southern  island  ;  and  Hokkaido 
(Yezo)  to  the  north  of  Honshiu ;  besides  the  Liukiu,  Sado, 
Awaji,  Oki,  Tsushima,  and  Benin  Islands.  Administratively 
there  exists  a  division  into  three  *  Fu '  and  forty-three  *  Ken,'  or 
prefectures.  There  is  also  a  politica  division  into  85  provinces, 
37  urban  and  805  rural  arrondissements,  12,002  towns,  and 
68,433  villages  (1888). 

The  population  of  Japan  has  increased  as  follows  since 
1879  :— 


Year 

FopolAtion 
(Jan.  1) 

Annual 

Increase 

perct. 

Tear 

Foptilation 
(Jan.  1) 

Annual 
Increase 
perct 

1879 
1885 
1886 

30,768.684 
37,868.987 
38,151,217 

105 
0-76 

1887 
1888 
1889 

38,607,177 
39,069,007 
39,607,234 

0-93 
1-46 
1-38 

The  total  area  of  Japan,  according  to  the  official  returns  of 
1889  (Jan.  1),  is  147,655  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
39,607,234,  namely,  20,008,445  males  and  19,598,789  females,  as 
*Mlow's  : — 
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1 

Sq.M. 

Density 
per 
Bq.  m. 

Sq.M. 

Population 

Denaity 
p«r 
sq.  m. 

Central  Nippon 
Northern    „ 
:  Western      „ 

36,600 
30,204 
30,681 

III 

418-09 
198-38 
439-85 

'  Shikoku  . 

i  Eiuahiu . 

Hokkaidd 

7,031 
16.840 
36,299 

147,656 

3,838,821 

6,103,446 

354,805 

403-84 

363-44 

7-03 

Total  Nippon 

87,486 

30,430,163 

347-72 

JGrand  tot. 

1 

39,607,234 

368-24 

In  1888  the  population  was  divided  among  the  varions  classes  as 
follows :— Imperial  family,  46;  kwazoku,  or  nobles,  3,811;  shizoku,  or 
knights  (formerly  retainers  of  the  damios),  1^76,480;  common  people, 
37,626,943.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  1888  was  8,614,  of  which  4,805 
were  Chinese,  1,623  English,  849  Americans,  488  Germans,  312  French. 
The  nnmber  of  Japanese  residents  abroad  in  1888  was  6,552. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages for  the  five  years  1884-88 : — 


Yeftf 

Birthfl 

Deaths 

Harriages 

Excess  of  Births 

1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 

975,252 
1,024,674 
1,060,617 
1,058,137 
1,172,729 

706,126 
886,824 
938,343 
763,456 
762,834 

287,743 
269,497 
315,311 
334,149 
330,246 

270,126 
137,760 
112,274 
304,681 
419,895 

living  illegitimate, 
In  1888  the  former 


In  1886  the  still-births  numbered  68,360,  and 
41,322 ;  in  1887  the  former  60,866,  the  latter  49,767. 
77,495,  the  latter  63,754. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  cities,  with  their  populations  in 
1888:— 


Tokyo  . 

.  1,313,299 

Toyama 

66,300 

Shizuoku    . 

40,555 

Osaka  . 

.    442,658 

Wakavama. 

55,097 

Fukui 

H9,8.=i3 

Kioto   . 

.     275,780 

Hakodate   . 

52,693 

Takamatsu . 

3«,294 

Nagoya 

.     154,981 

Kumamoto 

52,189 

Matsuyama 

34,410 

Yokohama 

.     119,783 

Fukuoka     . 

50,405 

Matsue 

33.324 

Eobd    . 

.     116,954 

Eagoshima 

47,512 

Morioka 

32,924 

.       96,752 

Sakai 

46,005 

Akamagaseki  32,384 

Hiroshima 

.      84,873 

Niigata 

44,761 

Yokosuka  . 

31,698 

Sendai 

.       77,616 

Nagasaki    . 

44,176 

Kochi 

31,209 

Tokushima 

.       60,080 

Okayama    • 

43,885 

Hirosaki     . 

30,43& 

Beligion. 

By  the  new  Constitution  absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  and 
practice  is  secured,  so  long  as  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order  The 
chief  forms  of  religions  are — (1)  Shintoism,  with  10  sects  ;  (2)  Buddhism, 
with  12  sects  and  40  creeds.  There  is  no  State  religion,  and  no  State 
support.    The  principal  Shinto  temples  are,  however,  maintained  by  State 
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or  local  anthorities.  In  1888— Shinto  temples,  193,031 ;  priests,  14,548; 
students,  966.  Buddhist  temples,  71,973 ;  priests,  51,377 ;  students,  13,642. 
There  are  also  numerous  Boman  Catholics,  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  Protestants. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory.  The  number  of  children  of 
school  age  (6-14)  on  December  31, 1888,  was  6,920,345.  The  following  are 
the  educational  statistics  for  1888 : — 


Institutes 

Elementary  schools 

Lower  middle 

>»           • 

Higher      „ 

»»           • 

High  girls* 

>» 

Normal 

M                      • 

Technical 

>» 

Special 

»» 

University 

♦  » 

Kindergarten 

Number 


25,953 

62,516 

50 

666 

7 

288 

19 

186 

47 

613 

86 

1,217 

1,781 

4,158 

3 

173 

91 

215 

Teaching  Staff     StodenU  and  Pupils 


2,927,868 

11,200 

3,939 

2,599 

6,287 

15,453 

88,226 

808 

6,337 


The  University  consists  of  a  University  Hall,  Colleges  of  Law,  Science, 
Medicine,  Literature,  and  Engineering.  It  is  supported  by  Government. 
The  bulk  of  the  elementarj'  and  higher  schools  are  also  supported  by  Go- 
vern laent  and  by  local  rates.  One  of  the  normal  schools  is  for  high  school 
teachers. 

There  are  20  libraries  in  Japan,  with;i46,963  volumes.  In  1888, 11,273 
books  of  various  kinds  were  published.  In  1888, 510  periodicals,  montiily, 
weekly,  daOy,  including  separate  brochures,  were  published. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

A  system  of  justice  founded  on  modern  jurisprudence  has  been  esta- 
blished. Judges  are  irremovable,  except  by  way  of  criminal  or  disciplinarj 
punishment.  There  is  a  Court  of  Cassation  at  Tokio,  which  takes  cogni- 
sance of  civil  and  criminal  appeals.  There  arc  seven  courts  of  appeal,  having 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  civil  and  criminal  cases  decided  in  the  courts  of 
first  instance.  There  are  99  courts  of  first  instance,  one  in  each  Pu  or  Ken, 
with  branch  courts  in  some  Fus  and  Kens  having  unlimited  original  civil 
jurisdiction.  As  criminal  courts  they  try  and  decide  all  lesser  crimes,  and 
also  make  preliminary  examination  of  serious  crimes.  Court*  of  peace 
(194),  established  in  principal  towns  and  villages  of  every  Fu  and  Ken,  take 
cognisance  of  all  petty  offences.  Once  in  three  months  criminal  courts  arc 
constituted  in  courts  of  appeal,  and  sometimes  in  courts  of  first  instance,  of 
a  president  and  four  judges,  to  try  serious  crimes. 

A  few  judges  of  high  rank  are  directly  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  some 
are  appointed  by  him  on  nomination  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  the 
rest  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The  following  are  criminal 
statistics  for  five  years  :— 
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- 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Serious  crimes 
Lesser      „ 

Total 

4,437 
94,056 

5,636 
103,732 

6,940 
96,474 

4.397 
79,723 

3,174 
73,279 

76,453 

97,492 

109,368 

102,414 

84,120 

There  are  four  State  prisons  (one  temporary),  188  local  prisons,  reforma- 
tories at  least  in  each  Fn  and  Ken,  also  10  military  prisons,  and  one  naval 
prison.  Number  of  prisoners  of  all  kinds,  convicted,  and  accused,  and 
those  in  reformatories,  at  the  close  of  1888:— Men  67,633;  women, 
3,196;  total,  60,829. 

Pauperiim. 

Government  annually  sets  aside  1,200,000  yen  for  a  relief  fund,  300,000 
yen  contributed  by  the  central  Government,  and  900,000  yen  by  the  local 
governments.  Landowners  are  besides  taxed  for  relief  rates  to  the  amount  . 
of  900,000  yen.  The  amount  thus  distributed  in  1888-89  was  432,990  yen 
for  food  to  3,573,061  ]>ersons  (counting  the  same  person  as  different  for 
each  day),  for  provisional  dwellings  to  26,443  families,  for  instruments  of 
agriculture  to  12,022  families,  for  seed-grain  to  16,388  fiimilies,for  subsidy 
of  land  tax  to  3,659  persons,  for  loan  of  land  tax  to  3,326  persons.  The 
central  Government  also  grant  relief  to  the  extremely  poor,  the  helpless, 
and  friendless;  in  1888-89,  14,721  persons  were  thus  relieved,  to  the 
amount  of  62,411  yen,  as  compared  with  6,018  persons  and  44,800  yen  in 
18S3-84.  In  1888-89,  6,676  parentless  children  were  being  maintained. 
There  is  a  workhouse  in  Tokio,  with  169  paupers  in  1889,  as  comf  ared 
with  108  in  1884  ;  income  1889-90, 12,663  yen ;  expenditure,  6,512  yen. 


Finance. 

The   following  shows   actual  revenue  and  expenditure 
1885-89  and  estimate  for  1889-90  ;— 


for 


- 

1885-86 

188G-87 

1887-88      1       1888-89 

1881>-90 

1  Revenue 
Expenditure . 

Yen 
62,156,669 
61,121,407 

Yen 

84,020,401 
83,487,257 

Yen                  Yen 
88,191,445    92,814,806 
80,1 16,122  .81,089,013 

Yui 

76,600,185 
75,596,313 

The  public  debt  of  Japan  stood  as  follows  in  April  1889 : — Home  debt : 
7J  per  cent.,  10,000,000  yen ;  7  per  cent.,  66,064,015  yen ;  6  per  cent., 
46,834,100  yen;  6  per  cent.,  106,316,545  yen;  4  per  cent.,  10,551,275  yen  ; 
no  interest,  7,241,999  yen;  total,  245,007,934  yen.  Foreign  debt:  7  per 
<ent.,  6,430,376  yen.  Total,  251,438,310  yen.  Paper  currency,  45,468,455 
yen. 

Against  this  debt,  moreover,  has  to  be  set  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in 
April  1889  to  16,707,606  yen. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  Fu  and  Ken  for  1889-90  is  17,086,427  yen, 
and  expenditure  18,397,681  yen.  The  Treasury  is  to  grant  to  local  govern- 
ments 1,312,778  yen.  The  actual  revenue  for  1887-88  of  Ku,  Cho,  and  Son 
was  13,171,967  yen,  and  expenditure  12,494,507  yen. 
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The  following  are  the 

budget  estimates  for  1890-91  (March  31)  :— 

Revenue 

Yen 

Expenditare 

Yen       1 

liandtax     . 

39,530,378 

Public  debt  repayment 

2,036,570 

Income  tax . 

1,053,631 

„     interest    . 

18,071,699 

Rank    and     company 

Civil  list  and  Shinto 

licences    . 

402,169 

temples    . 

16,000.4^0 

Stamp  duties 

616,680 

Cabinet,  Senate,  Privy 

Tax  on  sak6,  malt,  and 

Council,    Board    of 

soy  . 

16,457,580 

Auditors  . 

1,091,0391 

Tax  on  tobacco    . 

1,826,183 

Imperial  Diet 

791,231! 

Customs 

4,175,542 

Ministry  of  For.  Affairs, 

Post  and  Telegraphs  . 

4,359,466 

foreign  legations,  and 

' 

Public  Works      r 

3,093,333  1 

consulate. 

845,6(16 

Forests 

709,594 

Ministry  of  Interior    . 

1.033,495 

Various  taxes 

2,267,344 

Bridget  &  embankments 

1,918,001 

Various  licences  . 

1,583,491 

Tokio  police  department 

3S0,724 

State  property     . 

179,668 

Provincial  government 

5,196,171 

Miscellaneous 

644,240 

M  inistry  of  Finance    . 

3,986.294 

Interest  received  from 

War  .        . 

11,833.266 

deposits   . 

1  108,268 

„          Marine 

6,0.)3.W6 

Temporary  revenue     . 

6,740,848 

„         Justice 

4,050,o3S 

„         Education 

1,048,038 

„         Agriculture 

and  Com- 

1 

merce    . 

1,258.187, 

„         Post     and 

Telegraph 

5,821.938, 

Hokkaido  government 

2,217,558 

Annuities,  &c. 

869,652 

Relief  fund. 

163.1011 

Exceptional  or  tempo- 

rarj-: 

lledemption  of  paper 

currency     . 

1,000,C^»0 

Defences  and  forti- 

fications 

6.664.321 

Total  . 

Miscellaneous 
Total   . 

4,980,258 

84,740,415 

84,570,4^3 

Defence. 
I.  Army. 
The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Since  the  restoration  of  Imperial  authority  and  the  con- 
sequent abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the  army  of  the  Empire 
has  been  organised  on  a  uniform  system  on  the  basis  of  con- 
scription. According  to  the  present  law  all  males  of  the  age 
of  20  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  standing  army  for  seven  years,  of 
which  three  must  be  spent  in  active  service,  and  the  remaining 
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four  in  the  army  of  reserve.  After  quitting  the  army  of  reserve 
they  have  to  form  part  of  the  landwehr  for  another  five  years ; 
and  every  male  from  17  up  to  40  years  of  age,  who  is  not  either 
in  the  line,  the  reserve,  or  the  landwehvy  must  belong  to  the 
landsturm,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  to  service  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

The  army  is  composed  of  the  Imperial  Qnard  and  six  divisions.  The 
Imperial  Guard  (2  brigades  or  4  regiments  of  infantry,  1  squadron  of  cavahy, 
1  regiment  of  artillery,  1  company  of  engineers,  and  a  band  of  music)  con- 
sists on  the  peace  footing  of  252  officers,  6,183  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  with  16  field  guns  and  553  horses.  The  six  divisions  consist  of 
infantry,  12  brigades  or  24  regiments,  1,835  officers,  38,436  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men;  cavalry,  1  squadron,  46  officers  and  men,  416 
horses;  artillery,  6  regiments,  301  officers,  3,661  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  72  field  and  72  mountain  gmiB,  1,245  horses ;  engineers,  3  bat- 
talions or  6  companies,  09  officers,  1,609  non-commissioned  officers  and  men; 
train,  6  squadrons,  82  officers,  1,649  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
1,297  horses.  Including  miscellaneous  services  the  total  strength  on  the 
peace  footing  is  3,858  officers,  70,424  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
160  guns,  6,369  horses.  There  are  besides  3  battalions  of  gendarmes  of 
57  officers,  1,206  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  3  battalions  yeo- 
manry of  48  officers,  1,511  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  There  are 
a  st^  college,  military  college,  cadet  college,  military  school,  gunnery 
school,  a  school  for  non-commissioned  officers,  &c.,  with  1,853  students. 
The  reserve  has  a  strength  of  113,229,  and  the  landwehr  of  53,137.  The 
figures  given  above  are  the  numbers  after  deducting  the  vacancies  at  the 
end  of  1888,  and  none  in  the  years  of  filling  up  of  these  vacancies. 

All  the  fire-arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  used  in  the  Imperial  army 
are  manufactured  at  the  arsenals  of  Tokio  and  Osaka.  The  rifle  now  used 
ixi  the  army  is  the  Murata  rifle,  which  was  invented  in  Japan  a  few  years 
ago. 

n.  Navy. 

In  the  navy  seamen  are  recruited  both  by  conscription  and  voluntary 
enlistment;  for  those  recruited  by  conscription  the  period  of  active  ser- 
vice is  3  years,  and  3  years  in  the  reserve,  and  for  those  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment the  period  of  active  service  is  8  years,  and  4  years  in  the  reserve. 

Japan  is  divided  into  five  naval  districts,  each  with  an  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief. At  present,  however,  there  are  only  three  such  offices 
actually  established — viz.  at  naval  port  of  Yokosuka  in  the  first  district, 
naval  port  of  Kure  in  the  second,  and  naval  port  of  Sasebo  in  the  third 
dLstrict. 

Th»  following  shojws  the  condition  of  the  Japanese  navy  in  1890: — 


_ 

Material 

1 

Launched 

Tons 

2.™        of  Guu^ 

Knots  per 
hour 

1 

power     ; 

Ironrliid  : 

1 

. 

Fusti 

Iron 

1887      , 

3.777 

3,932 

10 

13 

Coatt  D^eru-r: 

1 

Itoakushima . 

Bteel 

180J 

4,278 

6,400 

12 

16 

Matsushiina  . 

".. 

' 

„ 

„ 

13 

„ 

Hashidate      . 

Biiililing  1 

ft 

„ 

13 

« 

Crui$er»  : 

1 

Kanlwa .       .       . 

Steel 

1885 

3,y09 

7,338 

r^rA 

18 

Takacbiho     . 

n 

n          1 

» 
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Chiyoda. 

Akitsushima 

TakAwo. 

Kongo    . 

Hi-vel     . 

Tsukaslil 

Yaniato. 

KatAiragl 

Musaahi 

Kaimon . 

Tenrin  . 
De$p<Uch: 

Tayeyama 

Chuhixna 
Qu%-ve9tels: 

Haya 

Chokoi   . 

Atago     . 

Akagi     . 

Oshtma  . 

Banjo     . 


Sted 


Composite 

Steel 
Cnmposito 


Wood 


Steel 


Iron 
Steel 


Wood 


IJCJO 


-        \ 


Buililing 

3,15U 

8,400 

1K88 

1,778 

2,429 

1«7» 

2,284 

2,460 

,, 

1,824 

18A0 

1,372 

1,869 

188« 

1,60J 

1,137 

•• 

„ 

1»404 

188<! 

^ 

1,830 

1882 

1,375 

1,038 

1883 

1,643 

1,161 

1889 

1,609 

6,400 

Building 

760 

5,000 

1886 

623 

960 

1H87 

680 

1887 

^ 

498 

1888 

960 

BuildiriK 

630 

1,200 

1878 

708 

479 

19 
16 
13 
13 
14 
11 
13 
13 
12 
I'i 


2 

„ 

1 

^ 

4 

IS 

4 

10 

I— 

Besides  20  &rst-cla»  tortiedo  boats,  1  sea-eoiug  torpedo  boat,  and  a  feu  vedette^,  ttien.  .o 
8  unarmoured  ships  and  a  few  training  ships.  There  are  18  flag-officers,  603  oflicers,  'x^si 
engineers,  61  constructors,  142  surgeons,  145  commissariat  officers,  and  8,821  men. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  land  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  peasant  proprietors,  tenancy  being 
rare.  The  land  is  thus  officially  divided,  in  acres  : — Public  land  :  Crovm 
land,  79,128;  used  for  Government  purposes,  181,195;  forests,  16,894,834; 
miscellaneous,  32,618 ;  total,  17,187,776  acres.  Private  lands:  Under  cul- 
tivation, 11,514,924 ;  homesteads,  893,726 ;  forests,  17,849,882;  open  field, 
2,484,837 ;  miscellaneous,  59,353 ;  total,  32,802,122  acres.  The  public  lands 
include  only  those  surveyed,  and  the  private  only  those  taxed. 

The  following  are  some  agricultural  statistics  for  1885-89  : — 


■ 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

38S9 

Rice  (acres)  .       • 

6,401,197 

6.416,970 

6,462,666 

6,582,548 

6,C81.K:9  ' 

„    (bushels)      . 

169,623,677 

184,677,818 

198,512,026 

191,794,164 

163.HI3,J4i« 

Wheat  (acres)       .       . 

3,759,599 

3,890.544 

3,899,982 

3.973,652 

4,«»56.nur 

„      (bushels)  . 

59,234,52K 

79.673,600 

78,628,681 

76,841,340 

76,967,^.^  ■ 

Tea(lnkwan»)    . 

5,477,928 

6,882,317 

7,111,221 

7,262,787 

— 

Sugar  (ink wan*). 

11,573,870 

13,621,904 

9,769,771 

10,648,468 

— 

Silk :  CooQDns(Lnkoku") 
„     raw  (in  kwan  •)  . 

938,406 

1,112,419 

1,224,478 

1,118,280 

— 

702,421 

910,825 

1,042,760 

944.400 

— 

1  kwan  s  8*28  poundB  avoir. 


•  1  koku  =  4-96  bushels. 


Of  other  products  in  18H7  wero— Beans,  1,142,799  acres,  16,14S,L^•>^ 
bushels;  millet,  596,421  acres,  12,778,723  bushels;  sorghum,  66,873  acres, 
1,382,704  bushels;  buckwheat,  388,010  acres,  5,561,063  busheLs. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  1887  was  1,062,121  (cattle  and  swine);  in 
1888,  1,011,261,  and  of  horses  in  1887.  1,537,606;  in  1888,  1.632,799. 

The  mineral  and  metal  products  in  the  year  1887  (no  later  return)  were 
as  follows:-— 
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1 

I 

Official  Mines 

Private  Miiu-8 

Gold         momm6* 

60.05.> 

78,78:» 

Silver             „       . 

1,641,948 

7,856,149 

Copper     kwan ' 

2,398 

2,947.040 

Iron              „ 

892,242 

3,179,304 

T^ad 

— 

102,810 

Coal 

104,805,923 

344,017,485 

Antimony     », 

— 

13,722 

Sulphur        „ 

— 

2,844,054 

120  nomzn^  =  1  lb.  avoirdupois.  *  1  kwan  a  ii'2ii  1))8. 

Silk,  cotton,  and  other  textiles  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
5.987,582  yen  in  1884  ;  17,825,645  yen  in  1886  ;  27,475,408  yen  in  1887  ; 
67,654,054  yen  in  1888.  Cotton  yarn  was  manufactured  in  1886  to  the 
extent  of  785,424  kwan,  and  in  1889,  3,242,760  kwan. 

In  1887  there  were  277,698  fishing-boats,  and  865,189  persons  wholly  or 
partially  engaged  in  fishing.  Some  of  the  products  were : — (1888)  Salt  iish, 
1,551,300  kwan ;  dried  fish,  Ac,  4,636,097  kwan ;  fish  manure,  30.734,821 
kwan ;  fish-oU,  535,858  kwan. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  commerce  of 
Japan  for  five  years  : — 


~ 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888                     1889 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen                   Yen 

Imports 

29,345,386 

32,099,750 

44,276,331 

65,416,238      66,041,584 

Exports      . 
Total    . 

37,150,993 
68,496,378 

47,997,954 

51,547,407 

64,891,678 

;  69,306,894 

80,099,734 

95,823,738 

130,307,916 

,135,348,478 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Japan  is  mainly  with  the  fol- 

lowing countries  and  to  the  following  values  in  1888  and  1889  : — 

Oonntries 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

1888                  1889 

1888 

1S89 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

K.  America      •        • 

23,475,807 

26,109,836 

5,673,843 

6,173,141 

Great  Britain . 

8,710,013 

7,664,599 

28,693,567 

26,067,936 

China       .         •        •        . 

11,426,714 

12,780,403 

10,360,135 

13,303,401 

l-'rance    .... 

13,636,251 

14,258,727 

4,125,190 

3,334,168 

East  Indies  and  Siam     . 

473,102 

1,352,264 

7,724,788 

7,361,728 

Germany 

1,617,565 

1,638,383 

5,260,897 

4,887,900 

Corea      .... 

707,175 

1,092,996 

1,041,764 

1,273,332 

Kussia     .... 

288,982 

430,814 

235,546 

548,786 

Switzerland     . 

355,915 

139,625 

659,607 

765,008 

Italv        .... 

705,989 

736,101 

200,133 

144,668 

Austria  .... 

296,054 

839.475 

49,766 

19,572 

Australia 

638,395 

486,397 

218,713 

267,085 

Holland. 

94,484 

340,343 

128,290 

47,002 

Belgium  .... 

30,083 

73,709 

696,160 
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The  fdreign  commerce  of  Japan  is  carried  on  through  the  open  ports 
of  Yokohama,  Kob6,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  and  Niigata.  The 
following  table  shows  the  vaiue  of  the  foreign  commerce  for  1888  and 
1889:— 


Exports 

1888 

1889 

Imports 

1888 

1889 

Ten 

Yen 

Ten 

Yen 

Raw  Bilk  i&ooooons, 

18,611,898 

12,5«,039  1 

&c.      .       .       . 

28,627,628 

29,134.094 

„      piece  Ifoods 

8,119,148       2,633,483 

Tea 

6,124,817 

6,166,729 

Sugar     . 

6,966,286  |     6,292,494 

Rice 

7.421,833 

7,434,941 

Wool  and  woollen 

1 

Ckml        .       .       . 

8,186,037 

4,346,639 

goods  . 

6.864,687       5,143«MC 

Dried  fUh       .'       ! 

8,618,787 

2,860,107 

MeUls    .       . 

4,699,088  1     4,799,721  . 

1,607,036 

1,771,624 

Petroleum 

3,619,266  1    4,584,135  • 

Porcelain,  lacquer, 

Drugs     . 

1,636,800  ,     1,419434  i 

bronze,  &c. 

8,284,692 

2,386,781 

D3'es  and  paint      . 

1,100,144  I       968,2b9  { 

Seaweed  . 

496,630 

673,206 

Machiueiy,    ships, 

1 

Campbor 

1.017,887 

1,391,372 

Ac.      .       .       . 

7,065,876  .    6,761,309 

Mnahrooms    . 

616,930 

469,663 

Bererages  and  pro- 

1 

Drugs  &  chemicals 

464,672 

788,094 

visions 

1,365,148  1     1,034,347 

Vegetable  wax 

411,627 

860,641 

,  Leather  .       .       . 

817.486  1     1,075.929 

Wheat   and   other 

1  Calico     . 

1,169,817  1    2,010,715  ' 

281,818 

342,639 

1  Glass      . 

265,030           544,476 

Tobacco  (leaf) 

90,834 

189,160 

1  Tobacco  . 

149,W)8  1  .      SlO.te^^ 

FlshoU  .       . 

64,274 

80,665 

Other  articles 

13,269,416      16,U3ci,2to 

Fans 

887,679 

298,886 

Silktexti'ps   . 

1,680,437 

2,908,607 

I 

Other  articles 

Total      .       . 

6,960,986 

7,820,2&6 

Total     .       . 

1 

64,891,678 

69,306,894 

1 
65,416,238 

!  C6,U1,590 

The  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  in  1888  amounted  to  7,833,444  yen, 
and  imports  to  8,732,492  yen. 

The  extent  of  trade  with  the  United  Blingdom,  according  to  the  Boanl 
of  Trade  returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  for  each  of  the  five  yeai> 
1885  to  1889 :— 


- 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Export*?  from  Japan     . 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
duce. 

£ 

492,804 

2,077,287 

£ 
665,818 

2,169,690 

£ 

489,918 

3,634,619 

£ 

1,034,383 

3,976.832 

^          1 
977,606    1 

S.8Sd,lS8    1 

The  staple  articles  of  export  from  Japan  to  Great  Britain  in  the  vear 
1889  were  raw  silk  and  silk  waste,  of  the  value  of  155,544/. ;  earthenware, 
of  the  value  of  41,940/. ;  tobacco,  of  the  value  of  60,971/. ;  drugs,  26,644/. ; 
copper,  83,529/. ;  rice,  171,246/.  The  staple  articles  of  British  import  into 
Japan  consist  of  cotton  goods  and  yam,  of  the  value  of  1,922,158/.;  woollen 
fabrics,  of  the  value*  of  515,061/.;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  tfct* 
value  of  445,038/. ;  machinery,  309,900/. ;  chemicals,  70,628/.  in  the  Tear 
1889. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  are  the  shipping  stat  istics  of  the  Japanese  ports  for 
1889:— 
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- 

Cleared 

Entered 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Japanese  steamships 
„       sailing  ships     . 

Foreign  steamships 
„        sailing  ships     . 

275 

578 
786 
104 

293,699 

27,337 

1,026,622 

94,676 

283 

608 
796 
107 

302,170 

26,049 

1,037,740 

103,627 

Total 

1,743 

1,442,234 

1,794 

1.469,686 

Of  the  total  foreign  ships  entered,  429  of  660,862  tons  were  British  ;  290 
of  206,941  tons  German  ;  80  of  141,-576  tons  American;  33  of  69,619  tons 
French ;  36  of  20,204  tons  Norwegian ;  25  of  32,426  tons  Russian  ;  3  of  3,257 
tons  Chinese.  Of  the  total  shipping  679  vessels  of  648,070  tons  entered 
Nagasaki  ;  232  of  397,114  tons  Yokohama ;  206  of  309,707  tons  Kob6. 

In  1888  the  merchant  navy  of  Japan  consisted  of  1,420  vessels,  of 
Enropean  bnild,  of  144,194  tons,  half  being  steamers,  and  1,092  native 
craft  above  60  tons. 

Internal  CommnnicationB. 

There  are  5,000  miles  of  State  roads  and  16,490  miles  of  provincial 
roads. 

Railways  are  of  two  classes— (1)  State  railways;  (2)  railways  owned 
by  private  companies,  fourteen  in  number,  guaranteed  a  certain  rate  of 
interest  by  Government.  The  following  table  gives  the  railway  statistics 
for  1889-90:  — 


- 

State  Railways, 
1889-1890 

Hallways  Owned  by 

Private  Companies, 

188^-1849 

Length,  in  miles 
Gross  income,  yen     . 
Expenditure,  yen 
Goods  carried,  tons  . 
Passengers,  nmnber 

608 

8,870,917 

1,773,630 

626,757 

11,626,393 

2,128,748 
647,499 
268,170 

6,670,962 

The 

following  are  the  postal  statistics  for  five  years  ; 

- 

Tears 

Letters 

and 
Pamphlets 

Books 

Parcels 

Income 

Expen- 
diture 

Oiflcers 

1888-9  1  135,605,934 

1H87-8      116,572,888 

lW«J-7      103,065,2]  7 

'  1886-6  1     97,151,691 

1  1384-5       94,130,527 

21,278,224 
18,248,305 
16,015,085 
15,258,671 
15,087,091 

1,957,168 
1,752,727 
2,114,194 
2,664,386 
3,609,358 

106,107 
69,266 
37.599 
39,770 
62,089 

Yen 
3,27i,067 
2,669,782 
2,264,253 
1,601,842 
2,148,701 

Ten 
3,066,381 
1,633.588 
1,688,716 
1,804,001 
2,499,827 

6,487 
6,502 
6,281 
6,897 
6,098 

All  open  ports  and  other  important  cities  and  towns  are  connected  \^ith 
each  other  and  with  Europe  by  lines  of  telegraph.  There  were  tele- 
graphs of  a  length  of  6,596  miles  in  1888.  The  number  of  telegrams 
carried  was  2,767,328  in  the  year  1888.  There  were  251  branch  offices  in 
Japan. 
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Xoney  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  currency  issued  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  in  yen : — 


- 

1888-89 

1887-88 

1886-87 

1885-86 

1884-85 

Gold  coins  . 

Silver  „  . 
1  Copper  „  . 
1  State  paper. 

59,655,713 
86,167.744 
13,418,050 
45,468,455 

57,820,934 
64,609,624 
11,683,288 
66,395,945 

56,605.848 
54.691,719 
11,270,933 
78,634,738 

56,988,807 
51,004,231 

11,006,812 
89,880,626 

1 

In  1888  the  Niphon  Qinko,  or  Japan  Bank,  had  a  paid-up  capital  of 
10,000,000  yen;  notes  in  circulation,  64,182,846;  deposits,  22,713,9^4; 
loans,  26,238,367.  The  Kokuritsu  Ginko  (135),  paid-up  capital,  46,877,639 
yen;  notes  in  circulation. 27,645,771  ;  deposits,  59,404.813;  loans,  33,526,628. 
The  Shokin  Ginko,  or  Specie  Bank,  paid-up  capital,  4,500,000  yen ;  de- 
posits, 3,948,855;  loans,  16,471,933. 

There  are  211  private  hanks,  with  capital  16,761,609  yen.  In  1888 
50,008  persons  deposited  4,999,146  yen,  and  withdrew  2,936,639  yen  from 
Kokuritsu  Ginko,  which  does  business  also  as  savings  bank.  In  the  same 
year  217,604  persons  deposited  10,753,665  yen,  and  withdrew  9,208,466  yen 
from  the  post-offices,  which  act  as  savings  banks. 


Xoney,  Weights,  and  Xeasures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  common  use  throughout  Japan, 
aad  the  British  equivalents,  are — 

MONBT. 

The  Ten^  or  Dollar,  of  100  iem,  nominal  value  4i. ;  actual  value  about 
3f.  U. 

The  gold  yen,  the  unit  of  account,  very  slightly  differs,  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  contained  in  it,  from  the  quantity  of  gold  containetl  in  th« 
standard  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  internal  medium  of  exchange  is  paper  currency,  of  which 
there  are  various  denominations,  corresponding  to  those  in  coins ;  it  i> 
now  at  par  with  silver  (Sept.  1889).  In  the  latter  part  of  1870  the 
Government  established  the  mint  at  Osaka,  where  coins  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  are  manufactured.  Gold  coins  consist  of  20,  10,  5,  2,  and 
1  yen  pieces ;  of  the  silver  coinage  there  are  1  yen,  50,  20,  10,  and  5  sen 
pieces.  The  *  trade  doUar,'  about  equal  to  the  Mexican  dollar  in  weight 
and  fineness,  is  also  coined  there.  The  copper  coins  consist  of  2  sens, 
1,  ^,  and  ^  (or  rin)  sen  pieces,  the  last  the  smallest  coin  in  use. 

Weights  and  Mbabusbb. 

■■  1'325  lb.  avoirdupois. 

-  8-281  lbs.         „ 
a  -994  foot. 

-  1,193  inches, 
-i  6  feet  11-930  inches. 
»  ^j  xnile  0*4229  chain*. 
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• 

The  i?i     =  36  c7i^ 2*44  miles. 

„  Hisq s  6-9552  sq.  miles. 

„  CM,  land  measure =1  2-46  acres. 

„  &fk»,  liquid      ......  39-7033  gallons. 

»        f,      dry »  4-9629  bushels. 

„  To,  liquid =  3*9703  gallons. 

»  »f    diy »   1-9703  peck. 

It  is  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  into 
Japan  at  an  early  period  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  based  on 
the  metric  system. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Japan  in  G&eat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Viscount  Kawas6. 
Seeretoffy, — Takanori  Nakada. 
NanaTjiUaAslU, — Captain  Itsuki. 

2.  Op  Gbeat  Bbitain  in  Japan. 

Bnvoy,  Minister  PlcmpotenHary,  and  Consul- Oeneral. — Hugh  Fraser. 
appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  Consnl- 
General,  April  30,  1888. 

Secretary. — Maurice  W.  E.  de  Bunsen. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Hakodate,  Niigata,  Hiogo,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  and 
Yokohama. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Japan. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Constitution  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.    Toldo,  1889. 

General  Ontlincs  of  Education  in  Japan.    Tokio,  1884. 

GrterMon  (Oapt.  J.  M.),  The  Armed  Strength  of  Japan.    London,  1886. 

lieport  on  Cotton  Matinfocturea  in  Japan  in  No.  86  of  tbe  *Beport8  on  Subjects  of  Oenenl 
and  Commercial  Interest/    Loudon,  1S88. 

Report  on  the  Tnuie  of  Hakodate,  No.  746 :  of  Naguald  in  No.  751 ;  of  Hiogo  in  Ko.  746 ; 
of  Yokohama  in  No.  7&4,  of  *  iJiphimutic  and  Consular  Reports.*    London,  1890. 

Reports  of  the  various  CTOvernment  Departments,  1866-87  and  1887-88. 

Resumd  statistique  dc  I'empirc  du  .Tapon.    Tokio,  1890. 

Returns  of  the  Foreign  Oommeroe  and  Trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  ended  December  81, 
1889.    Tokio,  1890. 

Trade  of  Japan  with  the  TTnitcd  Kingdom,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  NaTi« 
l^xtion  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coxmtries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year 
1889.*    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications. 

Ad€uns  (P.  O.),  Histoxy  of  Japan,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  S  rola, 
a     London,  1875. 

A  Icock  (Sir  Rutherford),  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon ;  a  Namtlye  of  a  three  years'  Besidenoe 
in  Japan.     8  toIsw    8.    London,  1883. 

^ird  (Miss  J.  L.),  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

IHxon  (W.  O.),  The  Land  of  the  Morning.    Edinburgh,  1883. 

IHi  JHn  (M.),  Le  Japon :  Moeurs,  coutimies,  rapports  areo  les  Europ<^ns.    8.    Paris,  1868. 

JStUn  (C.  H.),  Japan :  Historical  and  Deecriptiye.    8.    London,  1877. 

Fitseher  (J.  F.  ran  Overmeer),  Bijdrage  tot  de  kennis  van  het  japansche  rijk.  4. 
Amsterdam,  1833. 

FonipertuU  (Ad.  Front  de),  Le  Chine  et  le  Japon,  et  Texposition  de  1878.  8.  Paris. 
1878. 
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Fraittitiet  (Ed.).  Le  Japon,  histoire  et  deacription,  nuriira,  coutmnca  et  reli^on.  Nonvelte 
Mition,  AUgmentde  de  trois  ohapitrea  oouveaux,  rapports  et  traits  areo  le>  Europtou. 
SyoIb.    13.    Paris,  18C6. 

Or<^  (Wmu  Elliot),  The  Mikado's  Empire.    8.    New  York,  1876. 

Beine  (W.),  Japan :  Beitriige  siir  Kenntniss  des  Landea  und  seiner  Bewobner.  ToL 
teipzig,  1873. 

Humbert  (Aim^),  Le  Japon  iUustri.    Paris,  1870. 

Keane  (A.  H.)  and  TempU  (Sir  It.).  Asia.    London,  1883. 
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LIBERIA. 

(United  States  of  Liberia.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  is  on  the  model  of  thafc  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  executiye  is  vested  in  a  President,  and  tbe 
legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  President  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  Senate  for  four  years.  There  aie 
13  members  of  the  Lower  House,  and  8  of  the  Upper  House.  The  Presi- 
dent must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  real  property  to  the  valoe 
of  600  dollars,  or  1202. 

President  of  Ziftm^.— Hilary  R.  W.  Johnson,  elected  May  1883;  assumed 
office  Jan.  7,  1884,  in  succession  to  Alfred  P.  Russell,  appointed  Nov.  1882. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  function  by  five  ministers — 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  t  he  Attorney-General,  and  the  Postmaster-GeneiaL 

Area  and  Population. 

Liberia  has  about  600  miles  of  coast-line,  and  extends  back  200  miles 
on  an  average,  with  an  area  of  abont  14,300  square  miles.  The  total  popw- 
lation  is  estimated  to  number  1 ,0G3,000,  all  of  the  African^race,  and  of 
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which  niimber  18,000  are  Americo-Liberians,  and  the  remaining  1,050,000 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  Monrovia,  the  capital,  has  an  estimated  popula* 
tion  (1884)  of  3,400.  Other  towns  are  hobert!.port,  1,200;  Buchnam  and 
£dma,  5,000 ;  and  Harper,  3,000,  with  suburbs,  8,550. 

Finance. 

For  1883  the  revenue  was  officially  returned  at  34,802^,  and  expendi- 
ture at  31,493/.;  for  1884,  revenue  38,000/.,  expenditure  32,600/.;  and  for 
1885,  revenue  40,000/.,  and  expenditure  32,500/.  For  1888  the  revenue  wasf 
estimated  at  35,000/.,  and  expenditure  33,000/.  The  principal  part  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties,  while  the  expenditure  embraces 
chiefly  the  cost  of  the  general  administration.  The  principal  and  unpaid 
interest  of  the  debt  amounts  to  200,000/. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  palm  oil,  palm  nuts,  cocoa,  sugar, 
arrowroot,  ivory,  hides.  The  exports  and  imports  combined  probably  do 
not  exceed  500,000/.  The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  in  1889  reached  one 
million  lbs.,  one  half  of  which  went  to  Germany. 

There  are  no  statistics  regarding  the  extent  of  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  Republic  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  *  Annual  Statement  of  Trade 
and  Navigation'  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  not  mentioning  Liberia,  but 
only  *  Western  Coast  of  Africa*  (excluding  the  British  and  other  colonies). 
The  value  of  the  exports  and  the  British  imports  thus  designated  was  as 
follows  in  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889:— 


- 

1880 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Exports  from 

W.Africa  . 

1,131,097 

973,165 

951,125 

851,942 

908,545 

Imports  of 

British  pro- 

duce     .    . 

779,263 

716,002 

639,909 

768,916 

769,737 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Western  Africa  to  Great  Britain  in 
1^9  were  palm  oil,  of  the  value  of  437,204/.;  nuts,  153,695/.;  caoutchouc, 
162,694/.;  ivory,  103,616/.  The  British  imports  into  Western  Africa  con- 
sist mainly  of  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  369,076/.  in  1889. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money  chiefly  used  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  accounts  are  kept 
generally  in  American  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  a  large  paper  currency. 
Gold  is  bought  and  sold  by  Uianos^  314*76  English  troy  grains,  each  of 

Weights  and  measures  are  mostly  British.  In  the  trade  with  the 
interior  of  Africa,  the  Ardeb  is  the  chief  measure  of  capacity  for  dry 
goods.    The  Qondar  Ardeb  contains  10  Madegas,  or  120  Uckieh,  or  1,440 
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Dirhems,  and  is  equal  to  7*7473  British  imperial  pints.    Tlie  Kuba  is  the 
chief  liquid  measure;  it  is  equal  to  1'7887  British  imperial  pint. 

IKplomatio  and  ConBiilar  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Libsbia  in  Great  Britain. 

Contul, — Henry  Hajman. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Liberia. 

Qyimd. — Sir  James  Shaw  Hay,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone 

Statifltical  and  ofher  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Liberia. 
1.  Official  Publication. 

Trade  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  Western  Africa,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  tT»^ 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Po&i>cs.-iiouii  fur  the  re^u 
1889/    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Blfden  (E.  W.),  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race.    Loudon,  1887. 

Bdttikqfer  (J.),  Liberia.    Amstcnlam,  1890. 

Die  NegerrepubUc  Liberia,  in  •  Unsere  Zeit,»  Vol  III.    8.    Leipzig,  1858. 

Hutchiiuon  (E.),  Iniprc«sions  of  Western  Africa.    8.    London,  1858. 

Johniion  (Keith),  Africa.    London,  1K83. 

i?</l^r  (Karl),  BegrUnduug  uud  gegeuwiirtige  Znstdnde  der  Republic  Liberia,  in  'Zt-it- 
•chrift  fUr  aUgemeiue  Knlkuiule,'  Vol.  I.    8.     Leipzig,  1863. 

Sehwarx  (Dr.  B.),  Einiges  Uber  das  interne  Lebeu  der  Eingebomen  Liberias,  *  Deutarb«> 
Kolouialzeitung,'  Deo.  16, 1887.    Berlin. 

atockttell  (G.  S.),  Tlie  Republic  of  Liberia :  its  Geographv,  Qimate,  Soil,  and  Prodactions. 
With  a  history  of  its  early  settlement.    12.    New  York,  1868. 

Wampertnans  (Colonel  H.),  Liberia,  histoire  de  la  fondation  d'an  6tat  nftgre  librc 
Broseels,  1885. 

WUion  (J.),  Western  Africa.    8.    London,  1856. 


LTJXEtfBTJBO. 

B«igning  Orand-dnke. — Adolf,  Duke  of  Nassau,  bom  July  24,  1817, 
married  April  23, 1851,  to  Adelaide,  Princess  of  An  ha  It ;  succeeded  Novein- 
oer  24,  1890,  on  the  death  of  King  Willem  III.  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
was  also  Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg.  Offsprin/f. — I.  Prince  WUJielm^  bom 
April  23,  18r>2.     II.  Princess  Hilda,  born  November  6.  1864. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  included  from  1815  to  1866  in  the 
dissolved  Germanic  Confederation. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands  is  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembuiig,  and  nomi- 
nates the  Government.  There  is  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  42  members,  elected  directly  by  the  cantons  for  six  years.  By 
the  Treaty  of  London,  1867,  Luxemburg  is  declared  neutral  territory.  It 
has  an  area  of  998  square  miles,  and  a  population  (Dec.  1,  1885)  of 
213,283,  of  whom  211,077  were  Catholics.  The  chief  town,  Luxemburjr, 
has  17,964  inhabitants.  In  the  budget  estimates  for  1890  the  gross  revenue 
18  set  down  at  8,581,2(X)  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  7,446,200  francs. 
There  is  a  debt  of  about  16,170,000  francs,  contracted  mainly  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  For  commercial  purposes  Luxemburg  is  included  in 
the  German  Zollverein.  There  are  260  miles  of  railway,  and  1,653  miles  of 
teleg^ph  lines. 
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MEXICO. 

(Rbpi^buca  Mbxicana.) 
Constitiitioii  and  Government 

The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico  bears  date  February  5, 1857, 
with  subsequent  modifications  down  to  October  1887.  By  its 
terms  Mexico  is  declared  a  federative  republic,  divided  into  States 
—19  at  the  outset,  but  at  present  27  in  number,  with  2  territories 
and  the  Federal  District — each  of  which  has  a  right  to  manage 
its  own  local  affairs,  while  the  whole  are  bound  together  in  one 
body  politic  by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.  The  powers 
of  the  supreme  Government  are  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  IB 
vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate,  and  the  executive  in  a  President.  Representatives 
elected  by  the  sujQfrage  of  all  respectable  male  adults,  at  the  rate 
of  one  member  for  40,000  inhabitants,  hold  their  places  for  two- 
years.  The  qualifications  requisite  are,  to  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  in  the  State.  The  Senate  consists  of  fifty- 
six  members,  two  for  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,, 
who  are  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deputies.  The 
members  of  both  Houses  receive  salaries  of  3,000  dollars  a  year. 
The  President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly  chosen  in  a  general 
election,  holds  office  for  four  years,  and,  according  to  an  amend- 
msaat  of  the  Constitution  in  1887,  may  be  elected  for  two  con- 
secutive terms  of  four  years  each.  The  senator  who  presides 
over  the  Senate  by  monthly  election  acts  temporarily  in  default 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Congress  has  to  meet  annuall}^ 
from  April  1  to  May  30,  and  from  September  16  to  December  15^. 
and  a  permanent  committee  of  both  Houses  sits  during  the  re> 


PresidefU  of  the  Jiepublic. — ^Greneral  Porfirio  Diaz  ;  installed 
President  of  the  Republic,  as  successor  of  General  Manuel  Gon- 
zales, December  1,  188  i  ;  re-elected  and  entered  his  second  period 
of  four  years  on  December  1,  1888. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President^  by  a  council  of  six  Secretaries  of  State,  heads  of  the" 
departments  of  Justice,  Finance,  the  Interior,  War  and  Navy,i 
Foreign  AtiQairs,  and  Public  Works. 
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Local  Government. 

Each  separate  State  has  its  own  internal  constitution,  goremment,  and 
laws.  Each  has  its  governor  and  legislature  popularly  elected  under  rules 
similar  to  those  of  the  Federation ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  code  in 
force  in  the  Federal  District  prevail,  with  few  exceptions  (Vera  Cruz  and 
Tlazcala),  in  the  different  States. 

Area  and  Fopulatioii, 

The  most  authentic  statement  of  the  population  existing  is 
the  census  taken  in  1879.  The  following  table  gives  the  census 
population  for  1879,  and  an  official  estimate  of  the  population 
in  1889  :— 


Name  of  State 


Federal  District      . 

State  of  Mexico 
„        Morelos    . 
„       Tlaxcala   . 
,,       Guanajuato 
„       Puebla 
„       Quer6taro . 
„       Hidalgo    . 
,,       Aguas  Calientes 
„       Michoacan 
„       Jalisco 
„       Oaxaca     . 
„       Vera  Cruz 
„       San  Luis  Potosi 
„       Zacatecas . 
„       Colima 
„       Chiapas    . 
„       Guerrero  . 
„       Yucatan   . 
„       Tabasco    . 
„       Nuevo  Leon 
„       Sinaloa     . 
„       Tamaulipas 
„       Durango  . 
„       Campeche 
„       Chihuahua 
,,       Coahuila  . 
„       Sonora 

Territory  of  Lower  Cali 
f  ornia  . 

Territory  of  Topic  . 

Total  for  the  Republic 


Area  in 
sqiiare  mUe^ 


463 

7,840 

1,776 

1,622 

11,413 

12,019 

3,205 

8,161 

2,897 

23,714 

89,174 

33,682 

26,232 

27,503 

22,999 

3,746 

16,048 

24,652 

29,569 

11.849 

23,637 

36,200 

27,916 

42,511 

26,834 

83,715 

50.904 

79,020 

61,563 
11,270 


740,970 


Population, 
1879 


351,804 
710.579 
159,160 
138,988 
834,845 
784,466 
203,250 
427,360 
140,430 
661,534 
983,484 
744,000 
642,918 
516,486 
422,606 

65,827 
205,362 
295,590 
302,315 
104,747 
203.284 
186,491 
140,137 
190,846 

90,413 
225,541 
130,026 
115,424 

30.208 


Population 

Estimated 

per  square 

PopiOaUon, 

mile,  1879 

1889 

759 

45U246 

90 

778.969 

89 

151,540 

85 

155,151 

73 

1,007,116 

65 

839,468 

63 

213,525 

52 

494.212 

48 

121,926 

27 

830.926 

26 

1,161.709 

22 

806,845 

20 

644,157 

18 

546,447 

18 

626,966 

17 

69,547 

12 

266,496 

12 

332,887 

10 

282,602 

8 

114,028 

8 

244.052 

5 

223,684- 

5 

189,139 

4 

265,931 

3 

91,180 

2 

298.073 

2 

183,327 

1 

150,391 

•6 

34.668 

— 

130,019 

9,908,011        13-5         11,632,924 
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In  1874  the  population  was  returned  at  9,343,470;  in  1882  there  were 
5,072,054  males,  5,375,930  females.  Of  the  total  population  19  per  cent, 
are  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white  race,  43  per  cent,  native,  of  mixed  race, 
and  38  per  cent,  of  Indian  race.  The  Indians  are  stated  to  be  rapidly 
decreasing ;  fonning,  it  was  stated,  in  1874,  one-half  the  population,  in 
1882  they  were  returned  at  3,705,044.  Distinctions  of  race  are  abolished  by 
the  Constitution  of  1824.  Of  the  mixed  and  Indian  race  only  a  very  smaU 
proportion  can  be  regarded  as  civilised. 

The  chief  cities  are  the  capital,  Mexico,  with  a  population  in  1889  of 
329,355;  Guadalajara,  95,000;  Puebla,  78,530;  San  Luis  Potosi,  62,573; 
Goanajuato,  52,112;  Leon,  47,739;  Monterey,  41,700;  Aguascalientes, 
32,355;  Merida,  32,000;  Oaxaca,  28,827;  Colima,  26,124;  Vera  Cruz, 
24,000. 

Many  difficulties  are  placed  in  the  way  of  successful  colonisation,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  immigrants  in  recent  years  have  left  the  coimtry.  In 
1887  the  number  of  Spaniards  resident  in  Mexico  was  9,553. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  Church  is  in- 
dependent of  the  State,  and  there  is  toleration  of  all  other  religions.  In 
1889  there  were  119  Protestant  churches  in  the  Republic.  No  ecclesias- 
tical body  can  acquire  landed  property. 

In  aJmost  all  the  States  education  is  free  and  compulsory,  but  the  law 
is  not  strictly  enforced.  Primary  instruction  is  mostly  at  the  expense  of 
the  municipalities,  but  the  Federal  Government  makes  frequent  grants, 
and  many  schools  are  under  the  care  of  beneficent  societies.  In  1888 
there  were  10,726  primary  schools,  with  543,977  pupils.  Higher  education 
is  carried  on  in  secondary  schools  and  seminaries,  and  in  colleges  for  pro- 
fessional instruction,  including  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
mining,  fine  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  arts  and  trades,  music  There 
are  also  one  military  and  two  naval  colleges.  The  number  attending  these 
higher  schools  is  stated  at  21,000.  The  entire  sum  spent  on  education  is 
given  at  3,512,000  dollars,  of  which  802,000  dollars  was  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  1,012,000  dollars  was  spent  by  the  municipality  of 
Mexico,  and  2,500,000  dollars  by  the  State  Governments  and  municipalities. 

In  1888  there  were  in  the  Republic  23  public  libraries,  including  the 
National  Library,  with  160,000  volumes,  and  8  other  libraries  with  over 
10,000  volumes  each.  There  were  in  that  year  12  museums  for  scientific 
and  educational  purposes,  and  3  meteorological  observatories.  The  number 
of  newspapers  published  was  387. 

Justice. 

The  federal  courts  are  the  Supreme  Court  (of  which  the  judges  are 
hosen  for  a  period  of  six  years),  and  the  circuit  and  district  courts. 
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FinajLce. 

I.  Revenue  axd  ExPEimiTURE. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  State  have  been  as 
lows,  1885-90  :— 


Revenue 

KXPESDITUBE 

Dollars 

DoIIan 

1886-86 

.     26,770,873 

1885-86      . 

.     31. «M  2.836 

1886-87 

.     28,711,817 

1S8(U87      . 

.     38.7S3,U19 

1887-88 

.     32,321.399 

1887->^8      . 

.     36,270.448 

1888-89 

.     32,745,1)81 

1888-89      . 

.     38,627,239  \ 

1889-90 

.    36,600,000 

1889-90     . 

.     36,729,542  | 

The   expenditure   for  1887-88   and    1888-89    being    given   ss 
approximately  correct. 

The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891  : — 


Reveiotb 

EXPEKDITUEB 

DoHahs 

HoOmn 

Customs    • 

26,200.000 

Legislative  power. 

.     l,O54.03C 

Excise 

1,600,000 

Executive        „     . 

49M9 

Stamps 

9,400.000 

Judicial           „     . 

468,884 

Direct  taxes 

1,400,000 

Foreign  Afifairs     . 

471.303 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

1,200,000 

Home  Department 

3,678,679 

Mint. 

270,000 

Justice  and  Education 

1,424,972 

Lotteries   . 

800.000 

Public  Works 

7,310,326 

Various      .        • 

1,500,000 

Finance. 

11,365,207 

• 

War  and  Navy 

12,629,643 

41,770,000 

38,462,803 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  various  States,  acconlint' 
to  the  latest  official  data  collected  in  1885,  balanced  at  9,118,977 
dollars.  In  the  five  years  1881-85  the  total  revenues  of  th*^ 
States  amounted  to  40,163,241  dollars,  and  of  the  muuicipalitie> 
to  24,323,200  dollars. 

II.  Debt. 

An  arrangement  was  made  on  June  23,  1886,  between  the  Hexksm 
Government  and  the  bondholders  of  different  Mexican  debts  in  London, 
the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Year-Book  for  1889,  p.  6V2. 
The  total  amount  of  the  English  debt  recognised  by  Mexico  wa> 
22,341,322Z.,  and  that  arrangement  reduced  it  to  13,991,7751.;  Mexico, 
therefore,  being  relieved  bv  8,349.597/.  On  July  1 ,  1889,  in  accordance 
with  this  arrangement,  41 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  outstanding  debt  was  re- 
deemed, viz.,  40  per  cent,  for  the  capital  as  per  agreement  of  June  1S86, 
and  IJ  per  cent,  for  the  interest  of  the  half-year.         ^  t 
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On  Jtme  11,  1888,  the  conversion  was  primarily  closed  and  another 
delav  given,  with  the  following  results  (January  1890) : — 

Of  the  10,241,650?,  of  the  1851  bonds  10,194,000/.  were  presented  to 
the  conversion,  47,650^  thereby  remainihg  as  deferred.  In  exchange  of 
the  arrears  of  interest  of  the  above  bonds,  new  converted  bonds  of  1886 
were  given  to  the  amount  of  912,632?.  1*.  Sd.  Of  the  4,864,000?.  of  186* 
bonds,  4,792,200?.  were  presented  to  the  conversion,  and  in  exchange  of 
them  new  converted  bonds  of  the  value  of  2,395,971?.  15*.  were  given; 
balance  not  presented  is  63,400?. 

With  other  classes  of  bonds  the  total  of  the  new  converted  bonda 
issued  in  London  by  the  Mexican  Financial  Agencv  was  4,586,000?.,  which, 
added  to  the  1851  bonds— 10,142,400?.— give  a  total  of  14,727,400?. 

In  March  1888  the  Mexican  Government  contracted  a  loan  in  London 
and  Berlin  for  10,500,000?.  in  6  per  cent,  bonds.  Of  these,  3,700,000?.  were 
issued  at  78J,  and  the  proceeds  applied  by  the  Mexican  Government  to- 
the  payment  of  the  outstanding  floating  debt  of  the  Republic  since  the 
year  1882.  The  remainder,  6,800,000?.,  according  to  the  contract  for  the 
loan,  was  taken  at  the  option  by  the  contractors  before  July  1,  1889,  at 
86 .J  per  cent.  The  contractors  gave  in  exchange  one  part  in  converted 
bonds,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  other  part  were  applied  to  effect  the 
redemption  at  41}  per  cent,  of  all  the  outstanding  converted  bonds  in 
July  1889.  The  object  (which  has  been  realised)  of  this  part  of  the  loan 
was  to  redeem  the  1851  debt  and  the  converted  bonds  at  the  rate  of  40 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  agreement  made  between  the  Government  and 
the  bondholders,  and  referred  to  above,  on  June  23, 1886.  The  conversion 
of  all  the  internal  debts  of  the  Republic,  which  is  being  carried  into  effect 
in  Mexico,  has  reached  31,500,000  dollars  and  very  little  more  remained  to 
be  converted.  The  interest  on  the  internal  debt  for  claims  not  presented 
for  conversion  is,  from  1890,  at  3  per  cent.  All  coupons  have  been  punctu- 
ally paid  since  1886.  On  May  27, 1890,  the  conversion  of  the  old  debts  was 
closed.  On  September  12,  1890,  a  new  6  per  cent,  loan  for  6,000,000?.  was 
issued  at  93  J-  in  London,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied 
to  paying  off  arrears  and  balances  of  railway  subventions  amounting  to 
^40,(X)0,000,  assigned  in  the  form  of  percentages  of  customs  revenue.  In- 
cluding this  loan  the  total  foreign  debt  amounts  to  16,600,000?.  The  total 
debt,  including  internal  debt  and  obligations  of  all  kinds,  amounts  to 
22,720,000?. 

Defence. 

The  army  consists  of  infantry,  22,437  ;  artillery,  2,120 ;  cavalry,  6,359  ; 
a,uxiliary  cavalry,  1,483 ;  rural  guards  or  police,  2,200 ;  gendarmerie,  229 : 
total,  34,833,  There  are  2,270  officers.  Every  Mexican  capable  of  carry- 
ing arms  is  liable  for  military  service  from  his  twentieth  to  his  fiftieth 
year.  There  is  a  fleet  of  2  unarmoured  gun-vessels,  each  of  450  tons 
and  600  horse-power,  and  armed  with  220-pounders ;  and  3  small  gunboats. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

Mexico  has  been  estimated  to  contain  479  square  leagues  of  forest, 
18,134  square  leagues  of  mountain-land,  and  4,822  square  leagues  of  un- 
cultivated land.  The  climate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  very  varied  produce,  but, 
as  regards  crops  usually  grown  in  cold  countries,  agriculture  is  in  Mexico 
in  a  very  primitive  condition.  To  promote  colonisation,  the  Government 
has,  during  the  years  1881-88,  caused  demarcation  to  be  made  of  lands 
to  the  extent  of  36,578,780  hectares,  mainly  in  favour  of  public  companies. 
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Of  that  area,  11,958,348  hectares  have  been  ceded  to  the  companies  for 
expenses  incurred ;  13,160,918  hectares  have  been  sold  or  promised ;  and 
there  remain  still  to  be  disposed  of  11,549,514  hectares.  To  meet  the 
difficulties  to  which  colonists  are  exposed  from  the  want  of  a  reliable 
survey,  and  the  consequent  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  a  title  to 
land,  commissions  of  inquiry  have  been  appointed  to  survey  and  rectify 
the  demarcation  of  lands  in  many  of  the  States.  Several  flourishing 
colonies,  it  is  officially  stated,  now  exist,  especially  in  mining  districts. 
The  backward  state  of  agriculture,  both  as  to  implements  and  methods, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  sufficient  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
comparatively  few  companies  and  private  persons  who  hold  the  vast  tracts 
of  land.  The  Government,  by  disseminating  information,  by  distributing 
seeds  and  plants  brought  from  abroad,  and  by  favouring  the  formation  of 
local  mortgage  banks,  afford  encouragement  to  agricultural  enterprise. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  are  maize,  of  which  the  yield  in  1888  is 
stated  at  46,458,810  hectoUtics;  barley,  2,095,660  hectolitres;  wheat, 
4,026,925  hectolitres ;  beans,  :!,734,517  hectolitres.  The  annual  cotton 
crop  is  of  the  average  value  of  ^10,857,000;  sugar-cane,  j^8, 735,000; 
henegnen,  ^3,718,750 ;  coffee,  ^3,:j0(),000  ;  tobacco,  ^2,500,000.  Vera  Cnu 
alone  raises  yearly  about  5,000  tons  of  tobacco.  Other  products  are  rice, 
cocoa,  vanilla.  The  cultivation  of  tho  vine  has  proved  successful,  and 
sericulture  has  been  introduced.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  in 
Mexico  for  the  United  States.  In  1883,  in  Northern  Mexico  alone,  on  an 
area  of  300,000  square  miles,  there  were  1,500,000  cattle,  2,500,000  goats. 
1,000,000  horses,  and  1,000,000  sheep.  In  the  whole  of  Mexico  in  1883 
there  were  20,574  cattle  ranches,  valued  at  103,000,000/. 

Mexico  iB  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  cobalt, 
antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  petroleum,  being  either  worked  or  known  to  exisi. 
There  are  upwards  of  990  mining  enterprises  in  the  country,  employing 
upwards  of  200,000  men.  Between  1821  and  1880,  silver  was  produced  to 
the  value  of  180,000,000/.,  and  gold  to  the  value  of  968,200/.  Operations 
are  now  carried  on  under  regulations  drawn  up  in  a  carefully  prepared 
mining  code.  The  gross  nominal  capital  of  companies  formed  in  London 
during  the  four  years  1886-89  for  operations  in  Mexico  (railway,  mining, 
land,  &c.)  amounted  to  36,968,420/. ;  during  1889  to  18,321,600/. 

In  1888  there  were  in  Mexico  98  cotton  factories,  which  turned  out 
3,768,308  pieces  of  manufactured  cotton  goods,  valued  at  ^^13, 189,078. 
There  were  also  16  woollen  factories,  7  paper  mills,  and  2  factories  for 
earthenware. 


Commerce. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  imports  and  exports  have  been  as  follows : 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Dollan 

Dollars 

1885^6 

38,715,000 

43,647,716 

1886  ^7 

41,300,000 

49,191,929 

1887-88 

43,380,000 

48,885,908 

1888-89 

44,600,000 

60,lo8,42.'{ 

1889-90 

46,000,000 

62,499.388 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  precious  metals  and  other 
produce  in  the  exports  of  Mexico  during  the  last  five  years : — 


Yean 

Sundries 

Precious  Metals 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1886-86 

13,741,316 

29,906.400 

43,647,716 

1886-87 

15,631,427 

33,560,502 

49,191,929 

1887-88 

17,879.720 

31,006.188 

48,885,908 

1888-89 

21,373,148 

38,786,276 

60,158,423 

1889-90 

23,878,098 

38,621,290 

62,499,388 

The  trade  of  Mexico  lies  chiefly  with  the  following  countries  in  the 
last  four  years,  so  far  as  exports  are  concerned ;  the  following  table  izt- 
cludes  precious  metals: — 


Exports  to 

Countries 

! 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1968-89 

1889-90 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

United  States  . 

27,728,714 

31,059,627 

40,853,362 

43,022,440 

England   . 

13,362,187 

10,540,965 

12,535,534 

13,722,122 

France 

5,112,521 

4,474,723 

3,496,038 

3,159,258 

Germany  . 

2,175,770 

2,177,106 

2,061,563 

1,693,773 

Spain 

625.294 

457,842 

659,330 

534,057 

Other  countries 

187,444 

175,645 

552,596 

367,738    j 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported 
in  1888-89  and  1889-90:— 


- 

1888-89 

1889-90 

i           - 

1888-89 

1889-90 
DoUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Henegnen  . 

6,872,593 

7,392,244 

Living  ani- 

Coffee 

3,836,035 

4,811.000 

mals 

687,063 

600,217 

Hides  and 

,  Lead. 

467,737 

607,329 

skins      . 

2,011,129 

1,913,129 

,  Gum  . 

696,636 

719,746 

Woods 

1,890,216 

1,739,138 

1  Ixtle  . 

594,118 

827,980 

Vanilla      . 

926,903 

917,409 

Tobacco     . 

971,886 

948,332 

Copper 

817,989 

736,183 

Silver 

6,629,262 

7,259,958 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Mexico 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  into  Mexico,  in  each  of  the  iive  years  from  1885  to  1889,  according 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1839 

Exports  from  Mexico 
Imports  of  British 
home  produce     . 

724,847 
796,011 

£ 
591,297 

900,699 

474,023 
1.106,607 

455,167 
1,257,969 

£ 
465,994 

1,512,756 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Mexico  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1889  were  mahogany,  of  the  value  of  186,691^. ;  silver  ore,  72,S55t; 
hemp  and  other  vegetable  substances,  25,397Z. ;  unrefined  sugar,  of  the 
value  of  20,176Z. ;  tobacco,  6,1282.  (72,491Z.  in  1888).  Cotton  manofac- 
tures,  of  the  value  of  578,8692. ;  linens,  of  the  value  of  61,3132. ;  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  369,0882.;  machinery,  145,4972.; 
and  woollens,  89,5152.,  formed  the  chief  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
into  Mexico  in  1889. 


Shipping  and  CommiuiicatioiiB. 

The  shipping  of  Mexico,  1,270  vessels,  includes  small  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1889,  2,768  vessels  of 
987,083  tons  (118  of  79,489  tons,  British),  entered  the  ports  of  Mexico. 

In  1890  there  were  4,648  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  and  1,360 
miles  under  construction.  The  capital  invested  by  Knglish  companies 
was  14,601,3802.,  and  by  American  companies  245,126,249  U.S.  dollars.  In 
1889  twenty  concessions  were  granted  or  amended  for  railways  in  various 
parts  of  Mexico.  In  1889  there  were  12,977,962  passengers,  paying 
2,090,606  pesos ;  and  875,894  tons  of  goods  were  conveyed  at  a  charge  oi 
4,822,690  pesos. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1889  was  27,861  English  miles,  of 
which  14,841  miles  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  remainder 
belonging,  in  about  equal  parts,  to  the  States,  companies,  and  the  rail- 
ways. There  were  in  all  767  offices.  The  telephone  had  a  network  of 
4,174  miles. 

In  1889  there  were  1,448  post-offices.  The  inland  post  carried 
87,509,640  letters,  newspapers,  &o. ;  and  the  inteinational,  37,193,403. 


Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  11  mints  in  the  Republic,  coining  on  an  average  /25,000,000 
annually.  Most  of  the  silver  exported  is  shipped  in  the  shape  of  dollars, 
which  find  their  way  chiefly  to  China  and  the  smaller  communities  in  Indo- 
China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coinage  by  Mexican  mints  from  18S1 
onwards: — 


Yean 

Silver 

Gold 

Copper 

Total 

DoUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1880-81 

24,617,395 

492,068 

42,269 

25,151,721 

1881-82 

25,146,260 

452,690 

11,972 

25,610,822 

1882-83 

24,083,921 

407,600 

— 

24,491,521 

1883-84 

25,377,378 

328,698 

— 

26,706,076 

1886-87 

26,844,031 

398,647 

200,000 

27,242,678 

1887-88 

25,862,977 

316,818 

85,000 

26,26-1,795 

1888-89 

26,031,222 

334,972 

129,844 

26,496,038 

1889-90 

24,328,326 

243,298 

134,632 

24,706,266     ; 
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Situation  of  the  Mexican  banks,  October  31, 1B90  : 


1               - 

1 

Banco  Nacional 

Banco  Hipotecario 

Banco  de  Londres 
Dollars 

Active 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Capital  not  paid  up    . 

12,000,000 

1,600.000 

— 

Cash    .... 

11,988,874 

327,402 

4,285,666 

Notes. 

11,860,490 

1,465,639 

7,045,909 

Advances     . 

1,715,672 

1,360,335 

— 

Debts. 

18,231,864 

1.394,924 

6,517,681 

Troperty 

Total  . 
Passive 

168,000 
55,964,789 

— 

73.000 
17,922,257 

6,048,300 

,  Capital 

20,000,000 

5.000,000 

1,500,000 

Notes  in  circnlatioD    . 

14,718,960 

— 

6,257,744 

Bonds. 

— 

518,600 

— 

Debts  .... 

19.204.271 

529,700 

10,074,513 

:   Reserve  fund 

2,041,567 
55,964.789 

— 

90,000 

Total  . 

6.048.300 

j     17,922,257 

Tbc  dividend  of  the  Banco  Nacional  was  (1889)  at  the  rate  of  14  per 
cent.,  that  of  the  Banco  de  Londres  20  per  cent. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  to  a  nnmber  of  new  banks  in  several  of 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  loans  for  agricultural  and  mining 
purposes. 

Xoney,  Weig^hts,  and  XeasTiref. 

Monet. 

The  silver  peso  of  100  centavos  of  0869  ounce  in  weight,  0-901  fine ; 
nominal  value,  4s, ;  actual  price,  about  3s.  l^d. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  were  introduced  in 
1884 ;  but  the  old  Spanish  measures  are  still  in  use.  The  principsd  ones 
axe  these*: — 

Weight,    1  libra  =  0*46  kilogramme  =  1*014  lb.  avoirdupois. 
1  arroba«26  libras  »  25*357  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

For  gold  arid  gUcer : — 

1  marco  — J  libra* 4,608  granos. 
1  ochava=6  tomines. 
1  tominsl2  granos. 
20  granos  =  1  French  gramme. 
Length,    1  vara =0-837  mHre«2  ft.  &^  English  in. 
1  legua  comun  =  6,666}  varas. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepreaentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Mexico  in  Gbeat  Bbitain. 

JSnvoy  and  MinMer. — ^Vacant. 

CAargS  d* Affaires  and  Secretary, — Pablo  Martinez  del  Qainpo.   t 
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There  are  CJonsular  representatives  in  London,  Cardiflf,  Great  Grimsby, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Newport,  Southampton,  Gibraltar, 
Hongkong. 

2.  Of  Great  Bbitain  in  Mexico. 

Envoy  amd  Mfii«^»r.— Sir  Spenser  St.  John,  K.C.M.G.,  accredited  Jan. 
5,  1885. 

Secretary. — Godfrey  Davison  Bland. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Vice-Consuls  at  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  Nuevo  Laredo,  Progreso,  San  Bias, 
and  Topic. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Kezico. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Amonedaciones  6  introdncciones  de  metalea  precloaosen  1887-88  (StAvoli). 

Anales  del  ministerio  de  fomento,  oolonizadon,  indiistria  y  comercio.    8.    Mexioo,  1890. 

Boletin  del  mlDlBterio  de  fomento  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana.    Fol.    Mexioo,  1890. 

Boletin  semestral  de  la  estadlstica  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana,  &  cargo  del  Dr.  Antonio 
Feflaflel.    Mexioo,  1890. 

Comercio  exterior  de  Mexico.    Fol.    Mexico.    1890. 

Caadro  geof?raflco,  estadletica  descrlptivo  6  hifltorico  de  los  Estados  Unidof  Mezioasoi. 
A.  G  Cubas.    Mexioo,  1889. 

Datos  mercantiles.    Mexico,  1890 

Eetadistica  general  de  la  Beptkblica  Mexicana.    Mexico,  1888. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  del  despacho  de  hacienda.    Fol.    Mexico,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Financial  Condition  of  Mexico  by  Mr.  Jenner,  in  No.  28  *  Diplomatic  9iA 
Consnlar  Reports.*    1886. 

Report  by  Mr.  Jenner  on  Inyestments  for  British  Capital  In  Mexioo,  in  Part  IT.  of 
'  Reports  of  H.M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents.'    London,  1886. 

Report  on  the  Railwaj-s  of  Mexico,  in  Xo.  116 :  on  the  Trade  and  Climate  of  Vera  CroLifi 
Kos.  129, 133, 138,  and  604 ;  on  Gold  DiscoTeriea  In  Lower  California,  In  No.  1S6 ;  on  Banks, 
in  No.  149 :  on  Recent  Administration,  in  No.  132  ;  on  the  Finances  and  Systezn  of  Land 
Tenure,  in  No.  637  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.*    London,  1889. 

Report  on  Railway  Concerns  in  Mexico  in  No.  170  of  the  '  Report  on  Subjects  of  Gcnenl 
Interest*    London,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Finances  of  Mexico  and  System  of  Land  Tenure  in  that  country,  in  No, 
637 :  and  on  the  Trade  of  Yera  Cruz  in  No.  786  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular  iteportj.' 
London,  1890. 

Statistique  descriptive  et  historique  des  Etats  Mcxicains  de  Garcia  Cuba*.    1889. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Mexico,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.'  4. 
London,  1890, 

2.  Non-Offictal  Publications. 

Boletin  de  la  sociedad  de  geograf  la  y  estadistica  de  la  RepUblica  Mexicana.  8.  McsioOt 
1878—90. 

Bro^tlehurst  (T.  U."),  Mexico  To-day.    London,  1883, 

Castro  (Lorenzo),  The  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1882.    New  York,  1882. 

Cheralier  Hi Ichel),  Le  Mexiquc  ancieu  et  modeme.    18.    Paris,  1866. 

ConJcHng  (Howard),  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.    New  York,  1883. 

CofUcHng  (A.  R.),  Appleton's  Guide  to  Mexioo.    New  York,"  1890. 

Diccionario  geogr&flco  y  estadistico  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana.  5  Tols.  FoL  Mexioc^ 
1874-76. 

£1  eoonomista  Mexicano,  weekly.    Mexico. 

Flint  (H.  M.),  Mexico  under  MaximUlan.    12.    Philadelphia,  1867. 

Geiger  (John  Lewis),  A  Peep  at  Mexico :  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Republic  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf.    8.    London,  1874. 

Gooch  (P.  C),  Face  to  Face  with  the  Mexicans.    London,  1890. 

Griffin  (S.  B.),  Mexioo  of  To-day.    New  York,  1886. 

Hamilton  (L.  L.  C),  Hamilton's  Mexican  Handbook.    London,  1884. 

Kozherar  (E.),  Report  on  the  Republic  of  Mexioo.    London,  1886. 

La  Jiidomerejtmile  G.  do),  Histoire  de  la  Ruerre  du  Mexique.'  4.    Paris,  1866. 

Ober  (F.  A.),  Travels  in  Mexico.    Boston,  U.S.,  1884. 

Ratzel  (Fried.),  Aus  Mexico,  Hoiscskixzen  nus  den  Jahren  1874-75.    Breslau,  187^. 

ikobel  (A.),  Die  VerkehrsweRc  Mexicosuinl  ihro  wirtpchaXtliche  ]^cutung.  lo  'Dectschs 
Geographiscbe  Blotter.*    Band  X.,  Kelt  1.    Lremcn,  1£87. 
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MONACO. 

Piinee  Albert,  bom  November  13,  1848 ;  succeeded  his  father,  Prince 
Charles  III.,  September  10,  1889;  married  (1)  to  Lady  Mary  Douglas 
Hamilton,  September  1, 1869;  *  (2)  to  Alice  Duchess-Dowager  de  Richelieu. 
Son  by  first  wife.  Prince  Louis,  bom  July  12,  1870. 

Monaco  is  a  small  Principality  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  France 
and  Italy.  From  968  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Grimaldi,  and  passed  in 
1791  to  the  house  of  Goyon-de-Martignon.  There  is  a  Governor-General 
and  a  Council  of  State. 

The  area  is  eight  square  miles.  Population,  1890, 12,000.  Chief  towns, 
Monaco,  3,292;  Condamine,  6,218  ;  Monte  Carlo,  3,794. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  There  is  no  army,  only  a  '  guard 
of  honour,*  consisting  of  75  members  (officers  and  men).  Olive  oil, 
oranges,  citrons,  and  perfumes  are  exported.  The  revenue  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  gaming  tables. 

British  Conml. — James  Charles  Harris  (Nica). 
British  Vic€'Confnd. — Edward  Smith. 

*  The  religions}  marriage  vras  annulled  bv  the  Court  of  Rome  (Papal  Court)  on  January  3, 
3880,  ami  the  civU  marriage  declarod  dissolved  by  decree  of  the  reigning  Prince'  on 
July  28,  1880. 
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MONTENEGRO. 

(Cbnagora — Kara-dagh.  ) 
Eeigning  Prince. 
Nicholas  I.,  Petrovid  NjegoS,  bom  October  7  (September  25), 
1841  ;  educated  at  Trieste  and  Paris ;  proclaimed  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  as  successor  of  his  uncle,  Danilo  I.,  August  14, 
1860.  Married,  November  8,  1860,  to  Milena  Fetrovna 
Viicoticovii,  bom  May  4, 1847,  daughter  of  Peter  Vukoti<?,  senator, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State.  Offspring  of  the 
union  are  six  daughters  and  three  sons,  Danilo  Alexander,  heir- 
apparent^  bom  June  29, 1871  ;  Mirko,  born  April  17, 1879 ;  Peter, 
bom  1889. 

The  supreme  power  has  been  retained  in  the  family  of  Petrovic 
Njegos,  descending  collaterally,  since  the  time  of  Danilo  Petrovid,  who, 
being  proclaimed  Yladika,  or  prince-bishop,  of  Montenegro  in  1(^7. 
liberated  the  country  from  the  Tnrks,  and,  having  established  himself  as 
both  spiritual  and  temporal  ruler,  entered  into  a  religions  and  political 
alliance  with  Russia.  His  successors  retained  the  thcocratio  power  till 
the  death  of  Peter  Petrovi6  II.  (October  31,  1851),  last  Vladika  of 
Montenegro,  a  ruler  of  great  wisdom,  as  well  as  a  widely  celebrated  poet. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Danilo  I.,  who  abandoned  the  title  of 
Vladika,  together  with  the  spiritual  functions  attached  to  it,  and 
substituted  that  of  Gk)spodar,  or  Prince.  At  the  same  time  Danilo  I^  to 
throw  off  a  remnant  of  nominal  dependency  upon  Turkey,  acknowledged 
by  his  predecessors,  obtained  the  formal  recognition  of  his  new  title  from 
Bussia.  Danilo  I.,  assassinated  August  13,  1860,  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  second  Gospodar  of  Montenegro. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  PetroTi6  dynasty,  with  their 
dates:— 

Vladikas  or  Prinee  BUkops. 
Danilo         .        .        .    1697-1735  I   Peter  I.  (St.  Peter)       .     1782-1  $30 
Sava  and  Vassili .        .    1736-1782  |    Peter  II.  (Vladika  Rade)  1830-1 S51 

Danilo  I.  (Eniaz  and  Qospodar) 1831-1^60   i 

Nicholas  I.  (reigning  Prince,  nephew  of  the  last) 

Former  rulers  of  Montenegro  possessed  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of 
the  country,  and,  in  fact,  this  system  obtains  still,  although  laws  have  from 
time  to  time  been  passed  regulating  both  the  Prince's  annual  civil  list  aiid 
the  public  expenditure.  Prince  Nicholas's  nominal  yearly  income  is  fixed 
for  the  present  at  9,000  ducats,  or  4,100Z.  A  yearly  sum  of  48,000  n>able5, 
or  4,800/.,  has  been  received  by  Montenegro  from  Russia  since  the  Crimean 
war,  as  a  reward  for  its  friendly  attitude  during  that  period.  The 
Austrian  Government  is  stated  to  contribute  about  30,000  florins  per  annum 
towards  the  construction  of  carriage  roads  in  Montenegro. 

GoyemmeiLt. 

The  Constitution  of  the  country,  dating  from  1852,  with 
changes  eflTected  in  1855  and  1879,  is  nominally  that  of  a 
limited   monarchy,  resting  on   a   patriarchal  foundation.      The 
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executive  authority  rests  voth  the  reigning  Prince,  while  the 
legislative  power  is  vested,  according  to  an  'Administrative 
Statute'  proclaimed  March  21,  1879,  in  a  State  Council  Of 
eight  membei^  one  half  of  them  being  nominated  by  the 
Prmce,  and  the  other  elected  by  the  male  inhabitants  who  are 
bearing,  or  have  borne,  arms.  Practically,  all  depends  on  the 
absolute  will  of  the  Prince.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  40 
tribes,  each  governed  by  elected  *  elders,*  and  a  chief  or  captain  of 
district  call^  Knjez,  who  acts  as  magistrate  in  peace  and  is  com- 
mander in  war.  By  the  'Administrative  Statute'  of  1879,  the 
country  was  divided  into  80  districts  and  six  military  commands. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Montenegro  is  estimated  to  embrace  3,630  English  sqnare 
miles,  inclttsiye  of  the  annexations  effected  bj  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878.  Its  extreme  len^h,  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Piwa  to  the 
Bojana,  is  little  more  than  100,  and  its  width,  from  Grahovo  to  the  Lim, 
about  80  English  miles.  It  is  bordered  on  the  south  or  south-east  bj 
the  Turkish  Vilayets  of  Scutari  and  Koesovo  (North  Albania),  on  the  east 
hy  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Herzegovina. 
On  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  the  narrow  strip  of  Aus- 
trian territory  forming  the  extremity  of  Dalmatia  (Bocche  di  Gattaro, 
Budua,  Spizza),  excepting  in  the  recently  (1878-81)  acquired  districts  of 
Antivari  and  Dulcigno,  where  it  possesses  a  seaboard  some  28  miles  in  length. 
The  total  population  was  stated  in  o£Scial  returns  to  number  220,000  in 
1879;  a  later  estimate  makes  it  236,000.  l^e  capital  is  CJettinj^  with 
1,500  population;  Podgoritza,  6,000;  Dulcigno,  6,000;  KikSid,  3,000; 
Danilograd,  1,000.  The  population  is  mainly  pastoral  and  agricultural. 
The  Montenegrins  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  Seryiah  branch  of  the 
Slav  race. 

Eeligion. 

The  Church  is  nominally  independent  of  the  State,  except  that  the 
bishops  axe  appointed  by  the  Prince ;  but  the  personal  authority  of  the 
latter  is  all-pervading.  The  principal  monasteries  are  possessed  of  suftinient 
property  for  their  maintenance,  aided  by  occasioned  contributions  from 
Russia.  The  rural  clergy  are  maintained  by  the  communities.  Orthodox 
Hontene^o  is  divided  into  two  dioceses,  Cettinj^  and  Ostrog,  but  actually 
the  cure  of  both  sees  is  united  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of 
Cettinjd.  The  former  see  comprises  8  sub-districts,  called  proto-presby- 
teries,  with  84  parishes,  and  the  latter  into  9  such  districts  with  75  parishes. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Archbishopric  of  Antivari  contains  10  parishes,  all  of 
which  are  situated  in  the  districts  recently  acquired  from  Turkey,  in  which 
there  are  likewise  10  Mussulman  parishes. 


Beligion 


Orthodox  , 
Mohammedan 
Roman  Catholic 


Number  of 
Chorohes 

Number  of 
Clergy 

177 
19 
10 

180 
33 
13 

206 

226 

Adherents 

222,000 

10,000 

4,000 


236,000 
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InBtmotioii. 

Schools  for  elementary  edacation  are  supported  by  Government ;  edu- 
cation is  oompnlsoiy  and  free ;  there  are  (1889)  70  elementary  schools, 
with  8,000  male  and  300  female  pupils.  All  males  under  the  age  of  26  years 
are  supposed  to  be  abl3  to  read  and  write.  There  is  a  theological  seminajry 
and  a  gymuasinm  or  college  for  boys  at  Cettinjd,  and  a  girls*  high  school 
m^untained  at  the  charge  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Jnstioe,  Crime,  and  Paaperism. 

'  There  are  district  courts  in  four  or  five  of  the  principal  towns.  In  rural 
districts  justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by  the  local  knezes, 
but  the  *  Veliki  Sud,*  or  iSupreme  court  at  Cettinj6,  has  jurisdiction,  both 
SLppellate  and  concurrent,  over  the  whole  principality,  and  in  the  last  resort 
tfhere  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Prince  in  person.  There  are  no  judicial  statis- 
tics, but  crime  in  general  is  rare. 

There  is  no  regTilar  provision  for  poor  relief.  The  Government,  however, 
annually  undertakes  a  certain  number  of  public  works,  such  as  roads, 
bridges,  &c.,  at  which  the  indigent  are  invited  to  labour,  being  paid  mostly 
in  grain,  procured  for  that  purpose  from  Russia. 

Pinance. 

No  official  returns  are  published  regarding  the  public  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure. Reliable  estimates  state  the  former  at  600,000  Austrian  florins, 
or  60,000/.    70,0002.  is  owed  to  Russia  fcr  grain  supplied  in  1879. 

Defence. 

The  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  a^es  of  17 
and  60,  is  calculated  at  about  29,000.  There  exists  no  standing  army,  bu; 
all  the  inhabitants,  not  physically  unfitted,  are  trained  as  soldieri,  ani 
liable  to  be  called  under  arms.  Recently  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of 
Dalcigno  have  been  exempted  from  military  service  on  payment  of  a  capi- 
tation tax. 

The  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Austrian  Wemdl  rifle,  of  which  2r»,0»y' 
have  b3en  distributed,  and  the  long  ll-millim6tre  Qasser  revolver.  T!;c 
artillery  consists  of  24  y-centim6tre  Krupp  field-pieces,  and  24  monnfain 
g-uns.  By  the  Berlin  treaty  Montenegro  is  precluded  from  owning-  vessel 
of  war. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  cultivated  land  i- 
nostly  the  property  of  the  cultivators,  the  Croatian  system  of  dome^r 
communism  being  generally  prevalent.  In  some  districts,  however,  iha 
land  is  split  up  into  diminutive  peasant-holdings, 'while  in  a  few  th-j 
mfitaffer  system  is  met  with,  but  large  estates  nowhere  exist.  The  prin- 
^^ipf^tprops  grown  are  maize,  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  buckwheat.  Then 
frincjis  cultivated  {successfully  in  the  Tchermnitchka  Nahie,  and  the  di2>- 
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trict  of  Podgoritza,  and  the  olive  aboufc  Antivaxi  and  Dalcigno.  Tlia 
nncnltivahle  area  consists,  in  the  east,  of  forest  and  mountain  pastarage*. 
and,  in  the  west,  of  bare  limestone  sparsely  sprinkled  with  brushwood  and 
stunted  scrub.  There  are  no  sea-fisheries.  Any  small  manufactures  that 
exist  are  only  for  local  consumption.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  are  reared  : 
there  are  350,000  sheep  and  goats ;  60,000  cattle;  8,000  swine ;  3,000  horses. 

Commerce. 

The  customs  tariff  is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  merchandise.    The 
exports  are  valued  at  about  200,0002.,  imports  at  20,0002.    The  principal 
exports  are  sbumac,  flea  powder  (Pyrethrum  rosewn),  smoked  sardines^. 
(9eoranze)f  smoked  mutton,  cattle,  goats,  cheese,  hides,  skins,  and  furs. 

OommimicationB. 

There  are  excellent  carriage  roads  from  Budua  and  Cattaro  to  Cettinj6» . 
and  from  Cettinj6  by  Bieka,  near  Lake  Scutari,  to  Podgoritza,  which  in. 
the  course  of  1890  was  completed  across  the  country  as  far  as  Niksitch 
— and  from  Antivari  to  Vir  Bazar  on  Lake  Scutari,  and  bridle  roads  over 
the  rest  of  the  principality.  There  are  280  miles  of  telegraph  in  the 
country,  with  16  offices. 

Money. 

Montenegro  has  no  coinage  of  its  own ;  Austrian  paper  is  the  prinoipal 
medium  of  exchange.  Turkish  silver  is  also  current,  but  little  gold  of  any 
ki{id  is  in  circulation,  as  it  is  difficult  to  change.  There  is  no  bank  of  any 
kind  in  the  (5Duntiy. 

BrUish  Chargi  tfM/aiw«.— Walter  Baring. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Montenegro* 

Andrie  (M.),  Geschlchte  des  PUrstenthams  Montenegro.    8.    Wien,  1858. 

Broma  (H.  C.),  A  Winter  in  Albania.    London,  1888. 

Delarve  (H.),  Le  Mont^n^gro.    8.    Paris,  1862. 

Denton  (Rev.  William),  Uontenegro :  its  People  and  tbeir  History.    8.    London,  1877. 

FfiOeff  (Q.)  and  WtahovUs  (lyaa),  Le  Montendgro  Contempondn.    Paris. 

iToM  (J.  Geo.),  Reise  naoh  Montenegro.    S  vols.    8.    Dresden,  1851. 

Kovakvskif  (Bgor  Petrovlch),  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonlo  Countries.  (Buaia.)  8l 
St.  PeterBbnr^87S. 

KraHnski  (Walerjan  Skorobohaty),  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonians  of  Tnzkqr.  8l 
liondon,  1858. 

Neigebaur  (H.),  Die  SUdsIawen  nnd  deren  Lttnder.    8.    Leipzig,  1851. 

Sduean  (Dr.  B.X  Montenegro,  Soliilderong  einer  Beise  dnrch  das  Innere  nebet  Xotwnrf 
ciner  Geographle  des  Landes. 

Setlak  (J.  P.)  and  Stherb*  (P.),  MUitarlsohe  Beschrelbung  des  Paschaliks  Herxegorina  und 
dee  FttiBtenthams  Oeinagora.    8.    Wien,  1862. 

Strxmgford  rVisooantess),  The  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  1863,  with  a  Visit  to^ 
Jf  ontenegro.    8.    London,  1864. 

Marnier^  Lettres  sor  T  Adriatlqne  et  le  Montto^gro. 

Lenomuni,  Tnxoe  et  Montenegrins. 

Triarte  (Ch.),  Les  Bords  de  rAdriattqne  et  le  Montenegro. 

jyAvrU  (Baron),  La  France  an  Montenegro. 

WUUmon  (Sir  Gardner),  Dolmatia  and  Montenegro.    London,  1848. 
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MOROCCO. 

(Maohbib-el-Aksa. — El  Ghabb.) 

Seigning  Sultan. 

Hnley-Hassan,  bom  1831,  eldest  son  of  Sultan  Sidi-Mohamed  ; 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  September  17, 
1873. 

The  present  Sultan  of  Morocco — known  to  his  subjects  under 
the  title  of  *  Emir-al-Mumenin,'  or  Prince  of  True  Believers — is 
the  fourteenth  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Alides,  founded  by  Muley- 
Achmet,  and  the  thirty-fifth  lineal  descendant  of  Ali,  uncle  and 
son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.     His  three  predecessors  were  : — 

Saltan  Reign 


Sulton  "Reign 

Muley-Soliman      .        .    1794-1822 
Muley-Abdenahman     .     1822-1859 


Sidi-Muley-Mohamed    .    1859-1873 


The  Shereefian  umbrella  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Sharifs  of  Fileli,  or  Tafilet.  Each  Sultan  is  supposed,  prior  to 
death,  to  indicate  the  member  of  the  Shereefian  famUy  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  conscientious  belief,  will  best  replace  him.  This 
succession  is,  however,  elective,  and  all  members  of  the  Sheree- 
fian family  are  eligible.  Generally  the  late  Sultan's  nominee  is 
elected  by  public  acclamation  at  noonday  prayers  the  Friday 
after  the  Sultan's  death,  as  the  nominee  has  probably  possession 
of  imperial  treasure,  and  is  supported  by  the  black  bodyguard, 
from  among  whom  the  large  majority  of  court  officials  are 
selected. 

Ooyemment 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Sultanate,  or  Empire  of  Morocco,  is  in 
reality  an  absolute  despotism,  unrestricted  by  any  laws,  civil  or  religions. 
The  Sultan  is  chief  of  the  State,  as  well  as  bead  of  the  religion.  As 
spiritual  ruler,  the  Sultan  stands  quite  alone,  his  authority  not  being* 
limited,  as  in  Turkey  and  other  countries  following  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
by  the  expounders  of  the  Koran,  the  class  of  *  Ulema,'  under  the  •  Sheik-ul- 
Jslam.  The  Sultan  has  six  ministers,  whom  he  consults  if  he  deems  it 
prudent  to  do   so ;  otherwise  they  are  merely  the  executive  of  his  un- 
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restricts  wilL  They  are  the  Viaier,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Home  Affairs,  Chief  Chamberlain,  Chief  Treasurer,  and  Chief  Administrator 
of  Customs.  The  Sultan's  revenue  is  estimated  at  500,000/.  per  annum,  de- 
rived from  monopolies,  taxes,  tithes,  and  presents. 

Area  and  PopulatioiL 

The  area  of  Morocco  can  only  be  vaguely  estimated,  as  the  southern 
frontiers,  towards  the  Sahara,  are  unsettled.  According  to  the  most  recent 
investigation,  the  area  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  is  about  219,000  English 
square  miles.  The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Morocco  vary  from  2,500,000 
to  9,400,000 ;  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  about  6.000,000  souls,  although 
Dr.  Rohlfs,  in  the  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen '  (1883),  maintains  tl^t 
the  population  is  not  more  than  2,750,000.  An  estimate  of  1889  gives  the 
following  results :— The  region  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Fez,  3,200,000 ;  of 
Morocco,  3,900,000;  of  Tafilet  and  the  Sojrclmesa  country,  850,000;  of 
Sns,  Adrar,  and  the  Northern  Draa,  1,460,000 ;  total,  9,400,000.  Again,  as 
to  race :—  Berbers  and  Tuaregs,  3,000,000  ;  Sheila  Berbers,  2,200,000 ; 
Arabs  (1)  pure  nomadic  Bedouins,  700,000;  (2)  Mued,  3,000,000;  Jews, 
150,000 ;  negroes,  200,000.  The  number  of  Christians  is  very  small,  not 
exceeding  1,500.  Much  of  the  interior  of  Morocco  is  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans. 

Eeligion. 

The  Snltan  of  Morocco  and  his  subjects  are  of  the  Malekite  sect  of 
Simnite  Mohammedans.  The  differences  are  chiefly  in  the  attitudes 
assumed  during  the  recital  of  prayers. 

Defence. 

The  Sultan's  army,  which  is  quartered  at  the  capital  where  he  may  happen 
to  reside,  is  composed  of  about  10,000  Askar  or  disciplined  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  an  Englishman,  and  400  disciplined  cavalry;  a  few 
batteries  of  field  guns  commanded  by  three  French  officers,  and  2,000 
irregular  cavalrj'.  Two  Italian  artillery  officers  and  an  Italian  civil  engineer 
have  been  recently  lent  to  the  Sultan  by  the  Italian  Government  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  a  small-arms  factor}'  at  Fez.  A  Spanish  military 
commissioner  also  is  engaged  on  topographical  works,  either  at  Tetnan  or 
Fez,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  Government.  In  addition 
to  these  forces  there  are  in  the  Empire  about  8,000  militia  cavalry  and 
10,000  infantry.  Every  year  several  of  the  governors  of  provinces  are 
ordered  to  assemble  their  contingents  to  accompany  the  Sultan  in  his  pro- 
gress from  Fez  to  Morocco.  The  irregular  cavalry  and  infantry  which 
'^oftld  be  collected  in  time  of  war  would  amount  to  about  40,000,  in 
addition  to  the  forces  already  enumerated.    There  is  no  commissariat. 

Commerce. 

The  foreign  trade  is  largely  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  with 
Germany  being  on  the  increase  in  recent  years ;  Great  Britain's  share  is 
about  throe-fourths  of  the  whole  trade. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1887  was  1,379,328/.,  and  of  exports 
l,2od,288/. ;  in  1888,  imports  1,515,065/.,  exporte  J, 129^57/.    The  folloviiig 
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table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  and  the  shipping  of  Morocco  at  the 
different  ports  in  1889,  including  specie  and  precious  metals  : — 


Porta 

Exports 

Imports 

Entered 

Cleared          ( 

VosBds 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

Tangier 

243,303 

511,382 

925 

279,819 

920 

279.615 

Tetuan 

12,477 

60,221 

136 

5,616 

138 

5,652 

Laraiche     . 

99,341 

208,956 

268 

45,647 

268 

45,457 

Rabat 

52,802 

28,060 

74 

35,987 

71 

35,545 

Mogador     . 

281,117 

283,915 

98 

70.998 

99 

71,049 

Casa  Blanca 

424,216 

292.817 

352 

149,111 

355 

160,321 

Mazagan     . 

285,594 

222,014 

302 

118,065 

300 

117,795 

Saffi    . 

186,170 

73,910 

182 

73,820 

201 

78,095 

Total     . 

1,586,020 

1,681,275 

2,336 

778,953 

2,362 

783,529 

The  following  are  the  principal   imports    and    exports   of    Morocco 
in  1888 :— 


Imports 

Exports                            1 

£ 

£ 

Candles 

.37,672 

Almonds     . 

62,074 

Coffee. 

8.137 

Beans. 

268,614 

Cotton  goods 

626,798 

Dates  . 

11,608    ; 

Glass  &  earthenware  . 

11,362 

Eggs   . 

40,714 

Hides. 

10,803 

Gums  . 

39,559 

Iron  and  iron  goods,  &c. 

31,618 

Maize. 

145,769     1 

Linen  goods 

4,260 

Olive  oil 

20,540    . 

Matches      . 

12,212 

Oxen   . 

63,214    1 

Silk,  manufactured 

14,443 

Peas,  chick 

101,381    ' 

SUk,  raw     . 

45,780 

Seed,  canary 

6,848     , 

Spices 

14.280 

Skins,  goat 

66,700    1 

Sugar  .       •        .        . 

213.619 

Slippers 

35,660 

Tea     ...        . 

70,892 

Wax,  bees'  . 

21,356    1 

Wines,  spirits,  ales,  &c. 

13,439 

Wool. 

114,835 

WooUen  cloth     . 

91,223 

Woollen  stuffs    . 

11.842 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Morocco  to 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  home  produce  into 
Morocco,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1889,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


1885 

1886 

1887       1       1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Morocco 
Imports      of     British 
produce   . 

£ 
481,367 

427,283 

£ 
482,090 

463,830 

£ 

393,730 

344,907 

£ 
606,812 

613.092 

£ 

956,019  1 

1 

572,133  i 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  from*  Morocco  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
3889  were  maize  and  beans,  of  the  value  of  697,109?. ;  gum,  of  the  value 
of  31,797/.;  almonds,  141,564/.;  olive  oil,  19*5472.;  wool,  90,406/.  The 
staple  article  of  British  imports  into  Morocco  consists  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures, of  the  value  of  478,616/.  in  1889. 

In  1883  the  Sultan  granted  the  claim  of  Spain  to  the  small  territory  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  Pequefia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ifni  river,  south  of 
Mogador. 


Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasores. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Morocco,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents are : — 

Money. 

The  Blanked  or  Muzoona  —  6  Floos        Approximate  English  value  ■■ 
The  Ounce  or  Okia  « 4  BlankeeU  „  „  „      » 

The  MUkal  « 10  Ounces  „  „  „      = 

Spanish  and  French  money  are  current  in  Morocco. 

Weights  and  Meabubes. 

The  Kiniar  by  which  is  sold  the  produce  of  weight  of  the  country,  100 
RctaU,  equal  to  168  lb.  English. 

The  Kintar  by  which  is  sold  the  articles  of  weight  of  importation  is  lOO 
Batali,  equal  to  112  lb.  English. 

The  Arah,  8  Tomins,  about  22  English  inches. 

Grain  is  sold  by  measure. 

The  actual  Tannin,  almost  8  Tomins,  equal  to  11^  English  bushel. 

Oil  is  sold,  wholesale,  by  the  hula ;  that  of  Tangier  actually  weighs 
2S  rotals,  47  lb.  English,  and  is  equal  to  about  6^  British  imperial  gallons. 


Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  SepreBentatives. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Morocco. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentia^. — Sir  W.  Kirby 
Green,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed  July  1, 1886. 

Co?isid  at  Twngier.^H,  B.  White. 

There  is  also  a  Consul  at  Mogador ;  Vice-Gonsuls  at  Laraiche,  Rabat, 
Dar-el-Barder,  Mazagan,  and  Saffi ;  and  a  Consular  Agent  at  Tetuan. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Morocco. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Report  on  the  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Morocco  in  1888,  in  'Deatsches  Handel»-Archlv.' 
Berlin,  1889. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador  and  District  in  1889,  in  No.  71S ;  on  the  Trade  of  Tangier, 
in  No.  787  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Cbnsular  Reports,*  1890. 

Trade  of  Morocco  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Ooontries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
London,  189a 
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2.  Non-Official  Fubuoations. 


Amtei*(E.ae\  Morocco.    8.   Milano,  1878.    London,  1882. 

Coltille  (Capt.  H.  E.),  A  Ride  in  Petticoats  and  Slippers.    London,  1880. 

De  Catnpou  (Ludovic),  T7n  empire  qui  croule,  le  Maroc  contcmpondu.    Paris,  1886. 

De  Foueauld  (Vicomte  Gh.),  Reconnaissance  au  Maroc,  1883-1884.    Paris,  1888. 

Erctmann  (Jules,  capit.),  Le  3Iaroc  modeme.    Plaria 

Harris  (A.),  The  Land  of  an  African  Sultan.    London,  1889. 

Hooker  (Sir  Joseph  D.),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Morocco.    8.    London,  1878. 

Jackson  (James  G.)«  An  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco.    London,  1814. 

Leaved  (Arthur),  Morocco  and  the  Moors ;  being  an  Account  of  Travels,  with  a  genoa 
Description  of  the  Country  and  its  People.    8.    London,  1876. 

Lent  (Dr.  O.),  Timbuktu.    Leipzig,  1884. 

MaUtan  (Heiurioli,  Freilierr  von),  Drei  Jahre  im  Nordwesten  von  Afrlka :  Beiien  in 
Algerien  und  Marokko.    4  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1869. 

Martiniire  (H.  M,  P,  dela),  Morocco :  Journeys  to  tlie  Kingdom  of  Fez  and  to  the  Court 
of  Mulai-Hasmn,  with  Itineraries  constructed  by  the  Author,  and  a  Biblit^raphj  of  Morocco 
from  1844  to  1887,  with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Cole  Trotter,  93nl  Highlanders.    London,  1889. 

Benou  (C),  Description  g^ograpliiquc  de  Tempire  de  Maroc.    8.    Paris,  1846. 

iJoA^r*  (Gerliard),  Land  und  Volk  in  Afrrka.    8.    Bremen,  1870. 

Bohlfs  (Gkrhard),  Meiu  erster  Aufenthalt  in  Marokko.    8.    Bremen,  1873. 

StHtJield  (Hugh  E.  M.),  El  Maghreb  :  1,«00  Miles'  Ride  through  Monxjco.    London,  18S6. 

Thomson  (Joseph),  Travels  in  the  Atlas  and  Southern  Morocco.    London,  1889. 

Trotter  (Cnpt.  P.  D.),  Our  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Morocco.    Edinburgh,  1881. 

Watson  (R.  S.),  A  Visit  to  Wazan.    London,  1880. 
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NEFAUL. 

An  independent  Kingdom  in  the  Himalayas,  between  26®  25'  and  30** 
17'  N.  lat.,  and  between  80**  6'  and  88*»  14'  of  E.  long. ;  its  greatest  length 
500  miles,  its  greatest  breath  about  150 ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on 
the  east  by  Sikkim,  on  the  south  and  west  by  British  India. 

The  nominal  sovereign  is  the  Maharaj  Adiraj,  Surandar  Bikram  Shum- 
shir  Jung,  succeeded  1884;  the  real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  his 
minister,  Bir  Shamsher. 

The  Goorkhas,  a  Rajpoot  race  from  Kashmir,  conquered  Kepaul  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  have  maintained  their  power  to  this 
day.  About  1790  a  Qoorkha  army  invaded  Tibet;  and  to  avenge  this 
affront  the  CJhinese  Emperor,  Kuen  Lung,  in  1791,  sent  an  army  Into  Ne- 
paul,  which  compelled  the  Goorkhas  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  peace,  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  China.  This  tribute  is  still  sent, 
but  only  at  irregular  intervals.  The  relations  between  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Gk)orkha  rulers  of  Nepaul  date  from  the  time  of  the  Chinese 
invasion,  when  Lord  ComwaUis  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  avert 
hostilities.  A  commercial  treaty,  however,  between  India  and  Nepaul  was 
signed  in  1 792.  An  English  envoy  was  sent  to  reside  at  Khatmandu,  but  was 
recalled  two  years  later.  A  frontier  outrage,  in  1814,  compelled  the  Indian 
Government  to  declare  war ;  and  a  British  force  advanced  to  within  three 
marches  of  the  capital.  Peace  was  signed  in  March  1816.  Since  then  the 
relations  of  the  English  with  Nepaul  have  been  on  the  whole  friendly ; 
and  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Jung  Bahadur, 
sent  a  detachment  of  Goorkha  troops  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  in  Oudh.  Jung  Bahadur  died  in  1 877,  and  was  succeeded  as  Prime 
3finister  by  Sir  Ranodhip  Singh,  who  was  overthrown  and  murdered  in 
a  revolution  which  occurred  in  November  1886  Since  then  the  Prime 
Minister  Bir  Shamsher  has  been  in  power. 

The  government  of  Nepaul  is  that  of  a  military  oligarchy.  The  chief 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  or  prime  minister ;  the 
Maharaj  Adiraj  being  merely  titular  sovereign.  In  accordance  with  the 
treaty  between  Nepaul  and  the  Government  of  India,  an  English  Resident 
lives  in  the  capitsJ,  and  is  permitted  to  have  a  small  guard  of  Indian 
sepoys ;  but  he  has  no  right  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

Area  about  64,000  square  miles;  population  estimated  at  2,000,000. 
The  races    of   Nepaul,  besides  the  dominant  Goorkhas,   include  earlier 
inhabitants  of  Tartar  origin,  such  as  Magars,  Gurangs,  and  Newars. 
Chief  town,  Khatmandu. 

Hindaism  of  an  early  type  is  the  religion  of  the  Goorkhas,  and  is 
gradually  but  steadily  overlaying  the  Buddhism  of  the  primitive  in- 
labitants. 

There  is  a  standing  irregular  army  in  Nepaul  with  an  estimated  strength 
)f  13,000.  Besides  this,  a  force  of  17,000  regulars  is  said  to  be  stationed 
aear  the  capital.  The  troops  are  equipped  with  Enfield  rifles  of  local 
oianufacture ;  and  there  is  a  limited  number  of  small  field-pieces. 
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The  trade  of  Nepaul  with  British  India  duriDg  three  years  ending 
March  31, 1890,  has  been  as  follows  (excluding  treasure) : — 


- 

Rx.1888 

Rz.1889 

Rx.1890 

Imports  from  India 
Exports  to  India    . 

1,120,100 
1,644,000 

i,ioa9oo 

1,388,100 

1,158,300 
1,488,900 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  rice,  oil  seeds,  clarified  batter,  ponies 
timber,  musk,  borax.  The  chief  imports  are  raw  cotton,  twist,  and  piece 
goods,  woollens,  shawls,  tobacco,  sheet  copper,  and  tea. 

The  silver  mohar  is  valued  at  6  annas  8  pice  of  British  Indian  cur- 
rency. Copper  pice  of  varying  value  are  also  coined.  The  Indian  nip.« 
passes  current  in  southern  Nepaul. 

Britiih  Political  Resident, — Major  E.  L.  Durand. 


Books  of  Refebbkcb, 

Essays  on  the  lADguages,  Literature,  and  Bellgioa  of  Nepanl  and  Tibet^  by  Brian  Hodg- 
son.   London,  1874. 

Sketches  from  Nepaal,  Historical  and  Desorlptive,  by  H.  A.  OldfleUL    London,  1880. 

History  of  Nepanl,  translated  by  Dr.  D.  Wright.    Cambridge,  1877. 

Short  History  of  India  and  the  Frontier  States,  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.    Loodon,  18^ 
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NETHERLANDS   (THE). 

(KONIKERIJK   DER  NkDEBLANDEN.) 

Beig^ning  Sovereign. 

Wilhftlminfl.  Helena  Panline,  bom  August  31, 1880,  daughter 
of  the  late  "fTing  Willem  III.  and  of  his  second  wife,  Princess 
Emma,  bom  August  2,  1858,  daughter  of  Prince  George  Victor 
of  Waldeck. 

Queen  Regent, 

Emma,  Queen -Dowager,  mother  ol  the  Queen,  who  took  oath 
as  Queen  Regent  jTovembeir  20,  1890,  after  the  late  King  had 
been  declared  unable  to  reign  by  the  States-General. 

Atmt  of  the  Queen, 

Princess  Sopliie,-  sister  of  the  late  King  Willem,  bom  April 
«,  1824 ;  married,  Oct.  8,  1842,  to  Grand-duke  Karl  Alexander 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  born  June  24,  1818. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  House  of  Orange, 
descends  from  a  German  Count  Walram,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Count  Engelbrecht,  of  the  branch  of  Otto,  Count 
of  Nassau,  with  Jane  of  Polanen,  in  1404,  the  family  acquired  the  barony 
of  Breda,  and  thereby  became  settled  in  the  Netherlands.  The  alliance 
with  another  heiress,  only  sister  of  the  childless  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Count  of  ChAlons,  brought  to  the  house  a  rich  province  in  the  south  of 
France;  and  a  third  matrimonial  union,  that  of  Prince  Willem  III.  of 
Orange  with  a  daughter  of  King  James  II.,  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  to  that  prince.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  members  of 
the  family  had  acquired  great  influence  in  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands 
under  the  name  of  *  stadtholders,*  or  governors.  The  dignity  was  formally 
declared  to  be  hereditary  in  1747,  in  WUlem  IV.;  but  his  successor,  Willem 
V  had  to  fly  to  England,  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French  republican 
army.  The  family  did  not  return  till  November,  1813,  when  the  fat«  of 
the  republic,  released  from  French  supremacy,  was  under  discussion  at  the 
ConoTesa  of  Vienna.  After  various  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  Belgian 
provinces,  subject  before  the  French  revolution  to  the  House  of  Axistria, 
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were  ordered  by  the  Congress  to  be  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the  repablic, 
and  the  whole  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom,  with  the  son  of  the  last 
Stadtholder,  WiUem  V.,  as  hereditary  sovereign.  In  consequence,  the 
latter  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  Hagae  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1815,  and  recognised  as  sovereign  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  established  onion  between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  waa  dissolved  by  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  and  their 
political  relations  were  not  readjusted  until  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
London,  April  19, 1839,  which  constituted  Belgium  an  independent  king- 
dom. King  Willem  I.  abdicated  in  1840,  bequeathing  the  crown  to  his  son 
Willem  II.,  who,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  left  it  to  his  heir,  the  present 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands. 

King  Willem  II,  had  a  civil  list  of  1,000,000  guilders,  but  the  amonnt 
was  reduced  to  600,000  guilders  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Kin^r 
Willem  III.  There  is  also  a  large  revenue  from  domains,  and  in  addition 
an  allowance  of  50,000  guilders  for  the  maintenance  of  t^e  royal  palaces. 
The  Queen -Regent  receives  an  annual  allowance  of  175,000  guilders.  The 
family  of  Orange  is,  besides,  in  th^  possession  of  a  very  large  private  fortune, 
acqiiired  in  greater  pert  by  King  Willem  I.  in  the  prosecution  of  vast  enter- 
prises tending  to  raise  the  conmierce  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  House  of  Orange  has  given  the  following  Sovereigns  to  the  Nether- 
lands since  its  reconstruction  as  a  kingdom  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna : — 

WiUemI 1815 

WfllemH 1840 

Willem  ni 1849 

Wilhelmina 1890 


Oovemment  and  OonstitiitioiL 
I.  Central  Government. 

The  first  ConBtitution  of  the  Netherlands  after  its  reconstruc- 
tion as  a  kingdom  was  given  in  1815,  and  was  revised  in  1848 
and  in  1887.  According  to  this  charter  the  Netherlands  form  a 
constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy.  The  royal  succession  is 
in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture  ;  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  the  female  line  ascends  the  tlirone.  In  defsitilt  of 
a  legal  heir,  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  designated  by  the  Sove- 
reign  and  a  joint  meeting  of  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (each 
containing  twice  the  usual  number  of  members),  and  by  this 
assembly  alone  if  the  case  occurs  after  the  Sovereign's  death.  The 
age  of  majority  of  the  Sovereign  is  18  years.  During  his  minority 
the  royal  power  is  vested  in  a  Begent— -designated  by  law — and 
in  some  cases  in  the  State  Council. 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Sovereign,  while  the  whole  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly 
in  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  the  latter — called  the  States- 
General — consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  or  First 
"liamber  is  composed  of  50  members,  elected  by  the  Provincial 
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States  from  among  the  most  higlily  assessed  inhabitants  of  the 
eleven  provinces,  or  from  among  some  high  and  important 
functionaries,  mentioned  by  bill.  The  Second  Chamber  of  the 
States-General  numbers  100  deputies,  and  is  elected  directly  from 
among  all  the  male  citizens  who  are  30  years  of  age  and  are  not 
deprived  by  judicial  sentence  of  their  eligibility  or  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  disposal  of  their  property.  Voters  are  all  male 
citizens,  23  years  of  age,  who  have  paid  either  a  ground-tax  of  at 
least  10  guilders,  or  a  direct  tax  (personal)  to  an  amount  higher 
than  the  snm  which  gives  partial  exemption  from  taxation,  and 
which  varies  according  to  population,  or  who  are  lodgers  accord- 
ing  to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  The  total  number  of  electors^ 
according  to  the  new  Constitution,  is  290,000,  which  gives  1 
voter  in  about  15  persons.  The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  2,000  guilders,  besides  travelling 
expenses.  They  are  elected  for  4  years  and  retire  in  a  body, 
whereas  the  First  Chamber  is  elected  for  9  years,  and  every  thre& 
years  one- third  retire  by  rotation.  The  Sovereign  has  the  power  to 
dissolve  both  Chambers  of  Parliament,  or  one  of  them,  being 
bound  only  to  order  new  elections  within  40  days  and  to  convoke 
the  new  meeting  within  two  months. 

The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber  only  have  the  right 
of  introducing  new  bills ;  the  functions  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
being  restricted  to  approving  or  rejecting  them,  without  the  right 
of  inserting  amendments.  The  meetings  of  both  Chambers  ar& 
public,  though  each  of  them,  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  may 
form  itself  into  a  private  committee.  The  ministers  can  attend 
at  the  meetings  of  both  Chambers,  but  they  have  only  a  delibera- 
tive voice,  unless  they  are  members.  Alterations  in  the  Conati- 
tntion  can  be  made  only  by  a  bill  declaring  that  there  is  reason 
for  introducing  those  alterations,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
Chambers  and  a  second  confirmation  by  the  new  States-General 
by  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  Unless  it  is  explicitly  declared,  tho 
laws  concern  only  the  realm  in  Europe,  and  not  the  colonies. 

The  executive  authority,  belonging  to  the  Sovereign,  is  exercised  by  a 
responsible  Council  of  Ministers.  There  are  eight  heads  of  departments  in 
the  Ministerial  Council,  namely : — 

1.  The  Minuter  of  the  Interior. — Jonkheer  Dr.  A.  F.  de  Savornin  Loh* 
man  ;  appointed  Feb.  17, 1890. 

2.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, — Jonkheer  C.  Hartsen ;  appointed 
April  20, 1888. 

3.  The  Minister  of  Finanoe. — Jonkheer  Dr.  K.  A.  God/in  de  Beaufort  ? 
appointed  April  20, 1888. 

4.  The  Minister  cf  Justice. — Jonkheer  Dr.  G.  L.  M.  K.  Rui/s  ran  Beercn^ 
broek\  appointed  April  20,  1888. 

5.  The  Minister  qf  the  Colonies  and  Pre$ident  <ff  the  MinUterial  Coun^ 
HI. — Dr.  iE.  Baron  Machay;  appointed  February  17, 1890. 
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6.  The  Minister  of  Marine.-^K,  Dyterinok;  appointed  April  20»  18S8. 

7.  The  Minister  of  War. — J.  W.  BerganHui ;  appointed  April  20, 1888. 

8.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Commerce  (Waterataat), — J.  P. 
HareUuvr ;  appointed  April  20,  1888 

Each  of  the  above  ]y6niBters  has  an  annual  salary  of  12,000  guilders,  or 
1,000?. 

There  is  a  State  Council — •  Raad  van  State ' — of  14  members,  appointed 
by  the  Sovereign,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  president,  and  which  is  con- 
sulted on  all  legislative  and  a  great  number  of  executive  matters. 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  territory  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and  1,123 
communes. 

Each  province  has  its  own  representative  body,  *  the  Provincial  States.' 
The  members  are  elected  for  6  years,  directly  from  among  the  male  Dntx'h 
inhabitants  of  the  province  who  are  25  years  of  age,  one-half  of  the  raembers 
retiring  every  3  years.  The  practice  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Second 
Chamber.  Voters  must  be  inhabitants  of  the  province.  The  number  of 
members  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  province,  from  80  for 
Holland  (South)  to  35  for  Drenthe.  The  Provincial  States  are  entitled  to 
make  ordinances  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  province,  and  to  raise  tax^ 
according  to  legal  precepts.  All  provincial  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  King.  The  Provincial  Spates  exercise  a  right  of  control  over  the  nmnici* 
palities.  They  also  elect  tha  members  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- 
General,  and  are  bound  to  see  the  common  law  executed  in  their  provinces. 
They  meet  twice  a  year,  as  a  rule  in  public.  A  permanent  commission  com- 
posed of  6  of  their  members,  called  the  '  Deputed  States,'  is  charged  with 
the  executive  power  in  the  pro^^nce  and  the  daily  administration  of  its 
affairs  Both,  the  Deputed  as  well  as  the  Provincial  States,  are  presided 
over  by  a  Commissioner  of  the  Sovereign,  who  in  the  former  assembly  has  a 
deciding  vote,  but  in  the  latter  named  only  a  deliberative  voice.  He  is  the 
chief  magistrate  in  the  province.  Only  the  members  of  the  Deputed  States 
receive  an  allowaTu;o. 

The  communes  form  each  a  Corporation  with  its  own  interests  and 
rights,  subject  to  the  general  law.  In  each  commune  is  a  Council,  elected 
for  six  years  directlj',  by  the  same  voters  as  for  the  Provincial  States ;  one-thinl 
retiring  every  two  years.  All  the  male  Dutch  inhabitants  23  years  of  age  are 
eligible,  the  number  of  members  varj-ing  from  7  to  39,  according  to  the  poptj- 
lation.  The  Council  has  a  right  of  making  and  enforcing  by-laws  concern- 
ing the  communal  welfare.  The  Council  may  raise  taxes  according  to  rulers 
prescribed  by  common  law ;  besides  each  commune  receives  a  fixed  annual 
allowance  out  of  the  State  Treasury.  All  by-laws  can  be  vetoed  by  the 
Sovereign.  The  Municipal  Budget  and  the  resolutions  to  alienate  munici- 
pal property  require  the  approbation  of  the  Deputed  States  of  the  provinc^e. 
The  Council  meets  in  public  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  ;  is  presided  over 
by  a  Mayor,  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  for  6  years.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  'a  college  formed  of  the  Mayor  and  2,  3,  or  4  Aldermen  (wet- 
houders),  elected  by  the  Council;  this  college  is  also  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  common  law.  The  Municipal  Police  is  under  the  authorit r 
of  the  Mayor;  as  a  State  functionary  the  Mayor  supervises  the  actions  of 
the  Council ;  he  may  suspend  their  resolutions  for  30  days,  but  is  bound  to 
inform  the  Deputed  States  of  the  province. 
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Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 
The  following  is  the  population  at  various  census  periods  : — 


1829 . 

.  2,613,487 

1859.  •     . 

.  8,309,128 

1839. 

.  2,860,559 

3869. 

.  3,679,529 

1849. 

.  8,056,879 

1879 . 

.  4,012,693  > 

The  rate  of  increase  in  each  year,  since  1879,  has  been,  in 
1880,  0-6  ;  in  1881,  1*3 ;  in  1882,  1*4  ;  in  1883,  12  ;  in  1884, 
1-3;  in  1885,  1-4;  in  1886,  13;  in  1887,  1-4;  in  1888,  1*2; 
in  1889,  0  9  ;  total  1880-89,  13-4. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the  eleven  provinces  of  the  kingdom  at  the  census  of  December 
31,  1879,  with  the  estimate  for  December  31,  1889  :— ^ 


1 

Area: 

Population 

Prorinoea 

EnRliah 
square  miles 

Dec.  31, 1879 

Deo.  31, 1889 
614,278 

Per.  pq.  mile 

North  Brabant 

1,980 

466,497 

259-7 

Gueldexs. 

1,966 

466,805 

616,026 

2630 

South  Holland 

1,166 

803,530 

967,834 

821-4 

North  Holland 

1,070 

679,990 

831,396 

783-6 

Zealand  . 

690 

188,635 

201,667 

292-2 

Utrecht  . 

534 

191,679 

222,260 

4161 

Friesland 

1,282 

329,877 

837,607 

263-2 

Oveiyssel 

1,291 

274,136 

297,646 

230-4 

Groningen 

790 

263,246 

227,224 

287-6 

Drenthe  . 

1,030 

118,846 

131,671 

127-8 

Limburg 

850 

239,463 
4.012,693 

262,199 

308-4 

Total 

12,648 

4,548,596 

369-6       1 

Of  the  total  population  in  1889,  there  were  2,252,742  males 
and  2,295,854  females. 

The  Netherlands  possess  a  comparatively  large  urban  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland. 


Tear 

Population  of 

the38prinoipal 

Towns* 

Percentage 
of  the  whole 
Population 

Rural 
Population 

Percentage 
of  t!ie  whole 
Population 

Jan.  1,  1884     . 
„     „  1886     .         . 
„     „  1888     .        . 
„     „  1889    .        . 
„     „  1890    ,        . 

1,360,061 
1,410,630 
1,485,031 
1.516,574 
1,631,108 

.32-19 
32-63 
33-36 
33-63 
33-66 

2,866,014 
2,926,382 
2,965,839 
2,990,358 
3,017,488 

67-81 
67-47 
66-64 
66-37 
63-34 

'  The  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  15,000  inhabitants. 
'  The  refnlts  of  the  oensos  of  1889  are  not  yet  publiahcd  (Dec  18l 
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The  census  of  1879  gives  in  a  population  of  4,012,693  : — 


T- 

scales 

Per  cent. 

Females 

Percent 

Umnarried     .... 

Married .        ..... 

Widowers  and  widows  . 
Divoiced  and  separated 

1,236,860 

672,205 

73,136 

961 

62-4 

33-9 

37 

1.205,604 

672,512 

149,747 

1,668 

59-4 

331 

7-4 

01 

The  Dutch  belong  to  the  Germanic  race. 

At  the  census  of  1879  there  were  68,971  persons  of  foreign 
birth  living  in  the  Netherlands,  42,026  of  them  being  Germans, 
18,816  Belgians,  1,614  English,  and  6,515  from  other  countries. 
2,697,495  persons  were  bom  in  the  communes  where  they  lived  ; 
854,481  in  some  other  communes  in  the  province;  384,142  in 
other  provinces  of  the  realm  ;  and  7,604  in  one  of  the  Dutch 
colonies. 

II.  Movement  op  the  Population. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages : — 


Years 

Total  Living 
Birthis 

Illeglti. 
mate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Snrpltuof 

Births  over 

Deaths 

StUlbani 

1 

Average 

1874-79 

140,423 

— 

89,824 

31,357 

50,599 

7,617 

1879^84 

144,879 

4,264 

90,127 

30,046 

54,761 

7,689 

1884-89 

149,516 

4,753 

91,658 

30,501 

67,864 

7,744 

1885 

148,028 

4,649 

90,304 

29,894 

57,724 

7.792 

1886 

160,851 

4,828 

95,239 

30,298 

55,612 

7,807 

1887 

149,167 

4,811 

87,093 

30,924 

62,064 

7.749 

1888 

151.094 

4,747 

91,241 

30,862 

59,853 

7,771 

1889 

150,529 

4,903 

91,134 

31,494 

59,395 

7,443 

The  emigration  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


Year 


Xorth  America 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


2,121 
2,002 
5,018 
4,298 
5,050 


1       South 
1     America 

Australia 

Africa 
18 

Total 

7 

2,146 

5 

8 

9 

2,024 

— 

— 

— 

6.018 

330 

— 

— 

4,628 

4,020 

•    — 

41 

9,111 

In  1889,  3,377  were  males,  2,543  females,  'and  3,191  children. 
The  total  number  of  emigrants,  Dutch  and  foreigners,  that 
sailed  from  Dutch  ports  was,  in  1889,  22,334. 
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III.  Pbincipal  Towns. 


On  December  31, 188S 

>,  the  following 

'  towns 

than  15,000  inhabitants,  ] 

namely : — 

Amsteidam  .  406,316 

Maestricht   • 

32,681 

Rotterdam    .  203,472 

Nlmeguen    . 

32.326 

The  Hague  .  166,497 

Dordrecht    . 

32,428 

CsGravenhage) 

Leeuwarde    . 

30,149 

Utrecht         .    85,253 

Delft    . 

28,537 

CrroDingen    .    65,215 

Bois-le-Duc  . 

27,067 

Haarlem       .    62,155 

('sHertogenbosch) 

Arnhem        .     49,998 

ZwoUe  . 

26,220 

Leiden          .    46,329 

Schiedam     . 

25,620 

Tilbnrg         .    33,795 

Breda  . 

21,967 

had  a  population  of  mora 


I  Deventer 
I  Helder. 
j  Gouda  . 
I  Eampen 

Apeldoorn     . 

Zutfen  . 

Middelburgh 

Alkmnjir 

Amersfoort  . 

Zaandam 


23,220 
22,985 
19,833 
18,678 
19,190 
17,200 
17,109 
16,833 
15,694 
15,341 


Beligion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  and  complete  social  equality  are  granted  to  the  mem* 
l>ers  of  all  religious  confessions.  The  royal  family,  and  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Presbyterian  ;  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  under  an  archbishop,  of  Utrecht^  and  four  bishops, 
of  Haarlem,  Breda,  Roermond,  and  Hertogenbosch.  The  salaries 
of  several  British  Presbyterian  ministers,  settled  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  whose  churches  are  incorporated  with  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  are  paid  out  of  the  public  funds.  Por  Protestant 
Churches  the  sum  of  1,386,351  guilders  is  set  down  in  the  Budget 
of  1891  ;  for  Roman  Catholics,  576,734  gl. ;  and  for  Jews,  12,775. 


Religious  Bodies 


j  Dutch  Beformed  Ch. 

I  Walloon  Church  . 

I  English    Presbyterian 

j       Church     . 

!  Scotch  Church    . 

I  Various        Protestant 

I       bodies 

{   Itoman  Catholic  Ch. 


Jnnsemsts 


Jews 


Diriaioiia 


1 1  syuod,  10  provin- 
!  cial  districts,  44 
r  classes,  and  1,348 
I     parishes 

626  churches    . 

1    archbishopric,    4 

bishoprics,     1,017 

churches 
I    archbishopric,    2 

bishoprics,         25 

churches 
12      districts,      182' 

churches 


Nnmber  of 
Clergy 


1,607 

492 
2,371 

26 

137 


Nnmber  of 

Adherents 

according  to 

the  Census  of 

1879 


2186,869 
9,739 


105 
272,827 

1,439,137 

6,251 

81,693 
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Belonging  to  other  religious  bodies,  or  of  unknown  creed,  were 
15,798  persons. 

InrtractunL 

public  instmction  (primary)  is  given  in  all  places  where  needed,  bet 
education  is  not  compulsozy ;  religious  convictions  are  respected. 

The  education  of  the  rising  gi^neration  is  provided  for  bj  a  Priman' 
Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1857,  supplemented,  with  important  alteratioo? 
tending  to  extend  public  education;  bj  another  Act,  passed  August  IS,  1878. 
and  again  considerably  altered  by  the  Act  of  December  \S^9.  By  the lasr 
Act  public  instruction  is  diminished  and  a  greater  share  in  the  educatioD 
of  the  youths  left  to  private  instmction,  which  is  supported  by  the  State. 
According  to  the  regrilations  of  the  present  Act  the  cost  of  priomzy  is- 
struction  is  borne  jointly  by  the  State  dnd  the  communes^  the  State  con- 
tributing to  the  salaries  of  the  teaXshers  and  being  responsible  for  25  per 
cent,  to  the  costs  of  founding  or  ptirchdsing  schools. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  €k)vemment  retnms  for  1888-89 :— 


Institntions 

Number 

TeacUngStttff 

PapiUorStadeBts 

Universities. 

4 

173 

2,418 

Classical  Schools . 

30 

425 

2,486 

Secondary  Day  and  Evening 

Schools     .... 

38 

418 

4,363         , 

Navigation  Schools 

11 

36 

180 

Middle  Class  Schools  . 

73 

913 

6,628 

Polytechnicum     . 

1 

23 

265 

Elementary  Schools : 

Public      .... 

2,946 

12,639 

461,083 

Private     .... 

1,244 

4,852 

184,576         : 

Infant  Schools : 

1 

Public      .... 

131 

771 

22,786 

Private     .... 

841 

2,465 

77,793 

Bei«ides  the  schools  named  in  the  table,  there  is  a  great  number  of  special 
schools — viz.,  agricultural  (1),  horticultural  (2),  deaf  and  dumb  (2)  antl 
blind  (1)  schools,  2  schools  for  philology,  geology,  and  demography  of  the 
East  ladies  (for  the  Indian  civil  service),  several  military  schools,  a  national 
Acadf'my  of  Art,  a  royal  school  of  music,  a  national  normal  school  for 
drawing  teachers,  several  technical  schools  and  normal  schools  for  the 
train  irij,^  of  teachers. 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1SS8 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£        1 

On  Primary  Education— 

The  Government  spent 

808,842 

331,250 

377,300 

374,618    1 

lie  Communes  spent  . 

616,753 

623,124 

575,425 

679,580    ' 

On     Normal     Schools 

I 

were  spent  in  all 

104,984 

107,301 

102,582 

98,311    ' 

The  total  expenses    for 

1 

Education  were : — 

I  or  the  State 

519,916 

537,666 

586,500 

589,041 

In^  the  Communes     . 

753,833 

762,000 

714,750" 

7^2.218 
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Of  the  conscripts  called  out  in  1888, 7*22  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  the  percentage  being  highest  in  North  Brabant,  15*32.  Of  the  total 
number  of  children  from  6  to  12  years  (school-age)  on  January  1889, 11 '60 
per  cent,  received  no  elementary  instruction.    In  1884  it  was  12*70. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  High  Court  of  the  Netherlands  (Court  of 
Appeal),  by  five  courts  of  justice,  by  23  district  tribunals,  and  by  106  can- 
tonal courts ;  trial  by  jury  is  unknown  in  Holland. 

The  number  of  penal  sentences  pronounced  was : 


1887 
1888 
1889 


^^^ajSte""*^      Diiitrlct  tribunals 


66,045 
70,207 
73,345 


16,401 
16,293 
16,927 


Gonrtsof  Jnsfcice 


675 
698 
745 


HighCk>art 


227 
221 
272 


The  number  of  persons  convicted  was : 


By  the  Cantonal  Courts 

By  the  district  tribunaU 

Male 

Female 

Male            1           Fenuae 

1887 
1888 
1889 

60,153 
64,513 
66,315 

5,990 
7,008 
7,718 

15,212 
14,931 
16,527 

2.050 
1,952 
2,048 

The  number  of  prisons  in  1 889  was  about  30,  of  houses  of  detention  46. 
The  number  of  inmates  in  the  prisons  at  the  end  of  1889  was  1,991  males 
and  239  females ;  in  the  houses  of  detention  616  males  and  53  females. 
There  are  also  4  State  work  establishments  specially  for  beggars  and  vaga- 
bonds.   The  number  of  inmates  was,  at  the  end  of  1889,  2,549. 

Children  xmder  16  years  in  the  3  State  reformatories,  1889,  numbered 
408  boys  and  88  girls. 

There  are  both  State  and  communal  police.  The  State  police  consists  of 
field-constables  and  cavalry.  The  former  are  spread  over  the  country,  the 
latter  guard  the  frontiers  (eastern  and  southern). 

The  cavalry  police  (qiar^chauss^e)  numbers  about  900  officers  and  men. 
There  are  about  800  field- constables,  divided  into  115  brigades.  Besides 
each  commune  has  its  own  field-constables  or  police  force. 

Paaperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  largely  effected  by  the  religious  societies  and 
organised  private  charity.  The  State  does  not  interfere,  except  when  no 
relief  is  to  be  had  from  private  charity ;  in  that  case  the  pauper  must  be 
supported  by  the  commune  where  he  is  living.  The  communes  grant  small 
subsidies  to  the  private  societies ;  there  is  no  poor  rate  in  the  Netherlands. 
Mendicity  and  vagabondage  are  treated  as  a  crime,  and  persons  so  con- 
victed can  be  placed  in  a  State  work  establishment.  Workhouses  for  the 
poor  are  found  in  many  commnnes. 

The  number  of  poor  relieved  during  the  year  1887  was  225,458  or  5*13 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.    In  1886  it  was  216,449,  or  4*99  per  cent.  ^ 
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in  1886  211,520,  or  4-94  per  cent. ;  in  1884,  209,797,  or  4-96  per  cent. :  in 
1883,  214,516,  or  513  per  cent. ;  in  1882,  213,270,  or  518  per  cent.  The 
average  number  in  the  years  1877-81  was  209,875. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  kingdom  in  each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1889  : — 


Year 

Ordinary 

OnUden 

1886 

116.613,791 

1886 

117,551,564 

1887 

118,401,626 

1888 

120,436,101 

1889 

123,043,019 

Revenue. 

'  Extraord.  (loons,  &c.) 

I  Ouildera 

<  526,000 

5,475.000 

550,000 

;  3,445,000 

1,500.000 


Total 


Gnilders 
116,038,791 
123,026,564 
118,951,626 
123,880,101 
124,543,019 


Expenditure. 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Defence 


Oolldeis 
30,873,516 
31,988,765 
32,969,959 
31,740,066 
84,982,503 


Debt 


Guilders 
33,369,501 
34,390,953 
32,633,331 
35,602,241 
32,733,632 


Public  works 

Guilders 
16,100,232 
15,903,130 
15,221,605 
16,672,658 
14,650,014 


General 


Guilders 
42,815,088 
11,583,480 
41,478,239 
43,554,282 
43,072,042 


Total 

Gailden  \ 
122,168,337 
123,876,328 
122,456,355 
126,569,247 ' 
125,338,191 


The  budget  estimates  of   revenue  and  expenditure   for  the 
years  1890  and  1891  were  as  follows  : — 


Branches  of  Expendi- 
ture 

1890 

1891 

Sources  of  Revenue 

1890      1 

1891      , 

! 

GuUdera 

GuUders  { 

Guilders 

Guilders! 

Civil  list    .       .       . 

660,000 

660.000 

Direct  taxes :« 

Legislative  body  and 

Land  tax 

12,023,250 

12,302,17* 

Boyal  cabinet 

640,794 

664,527 

Personal        •       . 

11,166,000 

ll,516,UOi» 

Department  of  Por- 

1 

Patents  .       .       . 

4,400,000 

4,4«,l«['' 

eign  Affairs   . 

736,368 

766,302; 

Excise  duties    . 

43,486,000 

44,200,UOI' 

Department  of  Jus- 

1 

Indirect  taxes  . 

23,460,000 

23.63S,0Ci' 

tice         ... 

8,189,638 

5,264,964 

Import  duties   . 

6,110,500 

6,S10.K-^ 

Department  of    In- 

1 

Tax  on  goldoud  silver 

231,100 

231,010 

terior     . 

10,359,070 

11,192,117 

Domains    . 

2,760,000 

2,48a.0W^ 

Department  of  Ma- 

Post office . 

6,650,000 

6,98Q,(Mk> 

rine        ..       . 

14,210,237 

13,894,342, 

Telegraph  service     . 

1,366,000 

l,270,0i>iJ 

State  lottery      . 

661,600 

661,5C<«^ 

nance      .       .        .  l  33,396,693 

23,906,806 

Shooting  and  fishing 

Department  of  War 

20,673,200 

21.269,860, 

licences  . 

142,000 

lifK<m 

Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  &c.       . 

i 

PUot  dues . 

1,360,000. 

1,360,00V 

W,888,190 

22.120,220 

Dries  on  mines  . 

3,550 

4,«'10 

Department  of  Colo- 

1 

State  rail  waj-s  . 

2,900^000, 

4,Sf6.0li|' 

nies 

1,338,642 

1.289,684 

Public  debt       .       . 

33,448,632 

34,942,118 

ceipte     . 

6,621,600 

7,635.95'-> 

Contiugenciea  .       , 

60,000 

60,000^ 

Total  rerenne     . 

Total  expenditure 

13»,074.»87 

136,930,839 

122.309,900 

IS6,»»,0S5J 
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The  expenditure  of  the  'Department  for  the  Colonies,'  entered 
in  the  budget  estimates,  only  refers  to  the  central  administration. 
There  is  a  separate  budget  for  the  great  colonial  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies,  voted  as  such  by  the  States-General.  The  finan- 
cial estimates  for  the  year  1891  calculated  the  total  revenue  at 
116,414,315  guilders,  with  an  expenditure  of  136,840,646  guilders. 
The  expenditure  of  1891  is  distributed  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Admimstrative  and  other  expenses  in  the  colonies 
Home  Government  expenditure 

Total  expenditure         •        • 


GaUders 

112,993,596 

23,847,050 

136,840,646 
(£11,403,387) 


The  share  of  the  direct  taxes,  excise,  indirect  taxes,  and  customs 
duties  in  the  revenue  for  the  years  1885-89  was  as  follows: — 


Year 

Direct  taxes 

Excise 

Indirect  taxes 

Customs  duties 

GaUde» 

Guilders 

Guilders 

GuUders 

1885 

26,843,409 

42,627,033 

21,911,357 

4,949,317 

1886 

27,006,852 

42,711,503 

22,871,761 

5^001,337 

1887 

26,811,058 

43,580,536 

22,717,057 

5,189,900 

1888 

27,133,713 

43,401,346 

23,892,739 

6,117,435 

1889 

27,491,491 

44,136,909 

24,066,939 

6,282,966 

The  amount  of  these  taxes  per  head  of  the  population  was,  in 
1889,  22i  guilders. 

In  the  budget  for  1891  the  national  debt  is  given  as  follows  : — 


]PundedDebt 

Nominal  Capital 

Annual  Interest 

GuDders 

Guilders 

2J  per  cent,  debt     , 

630,667,200 

15,764,180 

^       ft         99           n 

94,642,800 

2,839,284 

3  J   „      „     redeemable  ditto  . 

4,767,000 

179,096 

3|  „       „     debt  of  1886 

340,912,900 

11,943,139 

H    n        »^ 

16,823,200 

553,812 

H  »,       f»  1  debt  of  appropri- 

6,549,120 

232,084 

5     „       „  f      ated  railway. 

292,440 

14,805 

6     ,,       .J 

Total       .       .       • 

2,962,500 

182,260 

1,096,617,160 

31,708,649 

Floating  debt . 

— 

500,000 

Annuities        .... 

— 

59,569 

Paper  money  .... 

15,000,000 

— 

Sinking  fond  .        ,        .        . 
Total  debt 

— 

2,673,900 

1,111,517,160 

34,942,118 

(;e92,626,430) 

(£2,911,843) 
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The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  ainking 
last  six  years  : — 

'-fund  for  the 

Yeur 

Interest 

RiwVtttg  Fond  < 

T«M 

Interest 

sinking  Fund 

1891 
1890 
1889 

Gailders 
32,268,218 
30,972,400 
31,118,764 

Guilders       ; 
2,673,900    • 
2,472,700     1 
2,390,800 

1888 
1887 
1886 

Ouflders 
31,189,566 
30,628,547 
31,077,904 

Gnflden 
5,164,400 
2,107,696 
3,313,049 

Ihiring  the  jears  1850-89,  259,404,187  guilders  have  been 
devoted  to  the  r^den)ptio;i  of  .the  public  debt. 

The  ratable  annual  value  of  buildings  was  given  at  8,396,500/. 
in  1889,  and  of  l&nd  3,876,600?.  The  total  debt  (1889)  amounts  to 
19L  lbs.  Sd.  per  head,  and  the  annual  charge  to  11«.  5d. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  have  their  own  separat« 
budgets ;  the  provincial  expenditure  for  1890  was  estimated  at 
4,443,000  guilders  ;  the  special  communal  expenses  in  1881 
amounted  to  24,260,000  guUders,  whereof  16,002,000  guilders 
for  debt. 

Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

The  Netherlands  are  bordered  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  on 
,  the  east  by  Germany.  On  the  former  side  the  country  is  quite 
level,  on  the  latter  more  hilly ;  the  land  frontier  is  open  all 
round.  These  frontiers  are  defended  by  few  fortresses.  The 
most  effective  means  of  defending  the  Netherlands  consists  in 
piercing  the  dykes  and  inundating  a  great  stretch  of  land  be- 
tween the  Zuiderzee  and  the  river,  the  Lek.  The  few  roads  lying 
above  the  level  of  the  water  are  guarded  by  fortresses  connected 
with  each  other ;  the  river  can  be  defended  by  gun-veasels  if 
necessary.  A  large  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht^  besides  i 
North  and  South  Holland,  with  the  principal  towns,  is  thus  j 
secured.  I 

II.  Armt. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  a  law  of  1861,  is  formed  partly  by  conscription  and  partly 
by  enlistment,  the  volunteers  forming  the  stock,  but  not  tlie 
majority  of  the  troops.  The  men  drawn  by  conscription,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  have  to  serve,  uominally,  five  years ; 
but  really  only  for  twelve  months,  meeting  afterwards  for  six 
weeks  annually  for  practice,  during  four  years.  •  Besides  Uie 
regular  army,  there  exists  a  militia — *  schutterij  * — mainly  for 
internal  defence,  divided  into  two  classes. '  Tlie  first,  the  *  active] 
militia'  (dienstdoende),  exists  in  communes  of  2,500  inhabitants  i 
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and  more  ;  in  the  others  there  is  a  '  resting '  (rustende)  militia. 
All  men  from  25  to  30  belong  to  the  militia,  from  30  to  35  to 
the  reserve.  The  militia  is  subdivided  into  three  parts  (bans)  : 
(1)  the  unmarried  men  and  widowers  without  children  ;  (2)  the 
married  men  and  widowers  with  few  children  who  are  supposed 
not  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  family  or  the  exercise  of 
their  profession ;  (3)  the  married  men  and  widowers  with  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  militia.  The  militia  numbers  2  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  Besides  this  there  is  the  *  landstorm/  con- 
sisting of  all  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the  'Society  of 
Sharpshooters/  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  English  '  Volun- 
teers.' 

The  regular  army  on  footing  of  war  consists  of  36,912  infantiy, 
2,610  cavalry,  1,526  engineers,  13,619  artillery,  375  mounted 
police  (mar^chauss^) ;  in  all,  about  55,000  men,  including 
officers  and  special  services. 

In  peace  the  total  number  of  the  army  was  in  1889  only 
27,058  men  and  1,862  officers. 

Included  in  the  infantry  are  1  regiment  of  guards  and  8  regi- 
ments of  the  line  ;  there  are  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  battalion 
of  sappers  and  miners,  3  regiments  of  field  artillery,  4  gf  fortress 
artillery,  1  corps  of  light-horse  artilleiy,  1  corps  of  pontooneers, 
and  1  corps  of  torpedoists  (see  under  Colonies). 

III.  Navy. 

The  navy  of  the  Netherlands  was  composed,  in  July  1890 — 

(a)  For  coast  service  : 

5  turret-ships  with  ram  bows ;  2  armoured'  monitors 
with  ram  bows,  first-class,  and  5  ditto  sec6nd-clas8  ; 
5  armoured  monitors,  second-class  ;  5  armoured  gun- 
boats for  river  service  ;  16  first-class  and  14  second- 
class  gunboats;  1  steel  gunboat;  15  first-class  tor- 
pedo-boats ;  and  22  second-class  torpedo-boats. 

(b)  For  general  service  : 

3  turret-ships  with  ram  bows,  7  frigate-built  cruisers, 
first-class  steamers,  1  thiid-class,  4  fourth-class,  1 
paddle-wheel  steamer,  1  sailingT vessel,  and  1  cruiser 
for  the  fishery  police  in  the  North  Sea. 
(e)  Guard-  and  training-ships  : 

3  guard-ships  and  15  training-  and  school-ships. 

1  observation-ship. 

(d)  For  service  in  the  East  Indies  : . 

2  guard-ships,  1  armoured  corvette,  5  paddle-wheel 
steamers,  4  gun- steamers  ;  3  surveying  vessels,  and  1 
first-class  torpedo-boat. 
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Kalnes  of  Ironclurls 
(All  of  iron) 

Armour 
thicknew  at 
>vater-line 

Guns 

Indioated 
horse* 
power 

Displace- 
meat,  or 
toanagc 

Knot«    1 

Number 

Calibre ' 

per  hoar. 

1 

Ftnt'Class : — 

Inches 

Centimetres 

Koning  der  Ne- 

{10 

28  'i 

derlanden 

8 

7.50  &    I 

4,500 

5,400 

11-9 

less    J 

PrinsHendrik  . 

H 

^    4 

MO 

23  1 
7-60 &    I 

2,000 

3,376 

12-1 

Prinaes  Wilhel- 

less  J 

mina 

building 

Stier. 

6 

1 

28 

2,257 

2,069 

12-4 

Schorpioen 

6 

1 

28 

2,226 

2.176 

12  8 

Buffel 

6 

1 

28 

2,000 

2,198 

12-7 

Guinea      , 

6 

1 

28 

2,000 

2,378 

V^Z 

Beinier  Claessen 

building 

Draak        . 

8 

2 

28 

807 

2,166 

8-6 

Matador    . 

6J- 

2 

28 

691 

1,936 

7-5 

Seoofid-olasf  : — 

Luipaard  . 

62 

28 

680 

1,525 

73 

Hijena 

H 

28 

654 

1,666 

7-3 

Panter      . 

5h 

28 

560 

1,566 

7-3 

Haai. 

h 

23 

672 

1,566 

7-3 

Wesp 

h 

28 

744 

1,666 

7-3     , 

Krokodil  . 

6| 

28 

630 

1,530 

8-0 

Heiligerlee 

^8 

28 

630 

1,630 

8-0 

Tijger 

6 

28 

684 

1,414 

9-6 

Cerberus   . 

5| 

28 

617 

1,530 

8-0 

Bloedhond 

6i 

28 

680 

1,530 

80     1 

Bbcnus     . 

— 

2 

12 

310 

367 

7-6     ' 

Isala 

— 

2 

12 

306 

367 

7-6     ! 

Mosa 

— 

2 

12 

400 

367 

7-5 

Merva 



2 

12 

395 

367 

7-6 

Vahalis     . 

— 

2 

7.5 

243 

340 

60     1 

^Guaof  28  centimetres =27i  tons.  Ouu  23  centimetres- 12^  tons.  Gunl2ccutimetr«8=s9  tons. 

The  navy  was  oflBcered,  on  January  1,  1890,  by  3  vice-admirals,  3  tear- 
admirals  (*  schouten-bij-nacht '),  26  captains,  35  commanders,  333  iirat  and 
second  lieutenants,  92  midshipmen,  besides  engineers,  surgeons,  &c.,  and 
about  6,000  sailors.  The  marine  infantry,  at  the  same  date,  consisted  of 
64  officers  and  2,139  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  Both  sailors 
apd  marines  are  recruited  by  enlistment,  conscription  being  allowed,  but 
not  actually  in  force. 

The  (Government  of  the  Netherlands  spends  from  two  to  three  million 
florins  annually  in  strengthening  its  various  means  of  defence. 

Produotion  and  Industry. 
I.  Agricultcrb. 

The  surface  of  the  Netherlands  was  divided  in  1888  as  follows  (in  hec- 
tares ;  1  hectare  =  2-47  acres) :— Uncultivated  land  (heath),  712,624;  water 
and  morass,  146,868 ;  dykes  and  roads,  44,309 ;  untaxed  land,  92,353 ; 
building  land,  houses,  &c.,  38,860 ;  land  under  culture,  859,844 ;  pasture. 
1,144,066;  gardensandorchard8,64,124;  forest, 226.968.  Total, 3,299,906 h.a. 
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Large  estates  prevail  in  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  South  Holland,  Gro- 
ningen,  and  North  Holland;  small  estates  in  North  Brabant,  Guelders, 
Xiiniburg,  and  Overyssel. 

In  1888  the  number  of  estates  was : — • 


Under 
ihecUaes 

From  6  to  1  From  10  to 
10  hecteres  i  20  hecstares 

From  «0  to 
40  hectares 

From  40  to 
7S  hectares 

From  76  to 
100  hectares 

Above  100 
hectares 

74,573    1     34,088    1     30,104 

18,926 

6,561 

503 

217 

41-6  per  cent,  of  all  estates  being  held  by  farmers,  and  58*4  per  cent,  by 
the  owners. 

The  total  nnmber  of  cattle  in  1888  was  14,939,000;  of  horsed,  2,736,000; 
of  sheep,  7,780,000 ;  and  of  pigs,  9,342,000. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares,  were  as  follows : — 


1867 

1886 

1885 

1884      1       1883 

Arerage, 
1871-80 

Wheat. 

.     85,194 

80,649 

84,763 

88,742 

86,666 

86,421 

Rye      . 

.   304,018 

203,737 

203,876 

201,753 

199,498 

196,112 

Winter  baric 

.y      .     30,226 

27,978 

33,966 

30,836 

28,669 

26,667 

Summer  bar] 

ley    .     14,861 

16,593 

15,645 

16,277 

19,983 

21,034 

Oats     . 

.    115,448 

121,662 

114,665 

112,606 

119,475 

113,627 

Potatoes 

.    147,386 

142,958 

141,529 

144,551 

142,421  ;135,310  | 

Buckwheat 

.     48,078 

60,840 

51,671 

53,159 

53,983 

65,135 

Beans  . 

.     36,698 

37,677 

39,786 

39,094  i  40,423 

36,814 

Peas     . 

.     22,769 

22,860 

22,265 

21,320  1  21,027 

16,493 

Bapeseed 

.       7,334 

8,381 

10,636 

9,619 

6,364 

12,690 

Flax     . 

.     15,682 

16,286 

12,838 

10,557 

12,403 

18,630 

Beetroot 

.     19,135 

18,233 

16,038 

21,403 

20,418 

13.904 

Tobacco 

.       1,321 

1,311 

1,303 

1,272 

1,248 

1,676 

Madder 

898 

1,132 

994 

845          790 

2,295 

The  mean  yield  of  these  products  was,  per  hectare,  in  hectolitres  (1  hec- 
tolitre =  2-75  bushels):— 


1887 

1886 

1885 

Wheat     . 

28-5 

22-7 

26-3 

Rye         .        . 

23-3 

18-5 

200 

Winter  barley. 

461 

40-8 

42-0 

Summer  barley 

30o 

31-2 

30-3 

Oats 

370 

42-5 

40-2 

Potatoes . 

1830 

1680 

1690 

Buckwheat 

8-8 

14-6 

8-9 

Beans      • 

250 

23-6 

19-9 

Peas 

26-7 

20-2 

18-6 

R^>eseed 

25.2 

21-8 

24-5 

Flax      (kilo.). 

5300 

507-0 

5000 

Beetroot    „    . 

23,1000 

21,4600 

25,0250 

Tobacco     „    . 

2,1050 

2,1900 

2,075-0 

Madd«r      „    . 

2,800^ 

2,500-a 

2,476-0 

23-4 

18-5 

40-2 

29-6 

35-3 

182-0 

18-7 

19-8 

22-1 

24-5 

518-0 

27,7750 

2,350-0 

2,640K) 


1883 

Average 

1871-80 

22-9 

220 

192 

17-3 

42-4 

39-0 

29-4 

28-8 

33-8 

38-3 

174-0 

1360 

16-9 

17-4 

18-8 

21-7 

21-8 

20-6 

221 

21-3 

430-0 

476-0 

28.300-0 

26,2600 

2,500-0 

2,2470 

2,900-0 

2,600-0 
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The  valne  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  leading  agricoltaral  products  in 
1888  and  1889  was  as  follows :~ 


1888 

1889 

Imports 

Bzporto 

Imports 

Exports 

(in  goUden) 

(in  guilders) 

(in  guilders) 

(inguUden) 

Wheat      . 

67,924.000 

36,493,000 

69,445,000 

36,562,000 

Flour  wheat  &  rye 

32,303,000 

14,850,000 

19,984,000 

13.309,000 

Bye  . 

56,688.000 

27,827,000 

48,964,000 

25,501,000 

Barley      . 

18,044,000 

8,847,000 

17,603,000 

10,708,000 

Oats 

14,418,000 

13,865,000 

8,987,000 

9,163,000 

Potatoes    . 

681,000 

712,000 

508,000 

394.000 

Potato-flour 

1,558,000 

7,627,000 

2,145,000 

8,459,000    I 

Buckwheat 

1,328,000 

913,000 

1,444,000 

896,000 

Flax. 

634,000 

17,094,000 

667,000 

19,378,000 

Beetroot   . 

40,000 

984,000 

103,000 

1,477.000 

The  import  of  hulbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  was  valued  for  1888  at  222,0(X)  gl.. 
the  export  at  3,854,000  gl. ;  for  1888, 190,000  and  3,326,000  gl. ;  vegetables 
at  763,000  gl  import  and  19,788,000  gl.  export  in  1889,  and  632,000  and 
15,913,000  gl.  in  1888. 

IT.  Mining. 

A  few  coal  mines  are  found  in  the  province  of  Limburg ;  they  belong 
to  the  State.  The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  in  1389  vas  54,402,000 
kilos.,  valued  at  223,569  guilders ;  clear  revenue,  78,249  gl.  . 

III.  Fisheries. 

In  1889,  3,983  vessels  of  all  kinds  were  engaged  in'  the  fisheries,  with 
crews  numlsering  13,641.  The  produce  of  the  herring  fishery  in  the  North 
Sea  was  valued  at  4,932,250  guilders.  The  total  number  Of  oysters  pro- 
duced in  1889  amounted  to  43,071,790;  one-third  exported  to  England. 

IV.  Manufactures. 

There  are  no  official  returns  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  reports  there  were,  in  1889,  600  distilleries,  12  sugar 
refineries,  30  beet-sugar  manufactories,  54  salt  works,  546  breweries,  1U3 
vinegar  manufactories,  91  soap  manufactories,  and  4  wine  manufactorief . 

The  total  number  of  manufactories  which  made  use  of  steam-engines 
at  the  end  of  1889  was  3,573  ;  the  number  of  engines,  4,280. 

Commerce. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  free-trading  country.  A  few  duties  are 
evied,  but  they  have  only  a  fiscal,  not  a  protectioaist  pharacter. 
The  duties  amount  usually  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  only  2^  per  cent,  if  these  articles  are  used 
for  the  industries  of  the  country. 

No  official  returns  are  kept  of  the  value  of  the  general  trade, 
but  only  of  the  weight  of  the  goods.     The  growth  of  .the  total  coni- 
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merce  of  the  Netherlands  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1872 
the  total  imports  were  estimated  at  6,451  million  kilogrammes, 
and  the  exports  at  2,955  millions  ;  while,  in  1889,  the  former 
were  13,849  million  kilogrammes,  and  the  latter  7,643  millions^ 
exclusive  of  goods  in  transit. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  the  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption and  the  exports  of  home  produce  for  the  five  years 
1885-89:— 


Year 


1885 

18S6 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Imports 

Exports 

Guilders 
1,091,487,000 
1,102,693,000 
1,136,997,000 
1,272,093,000 
1,245,287,000 

Guilders 

891,036,000 

949,488.000 

991,618,000 

1,114,806,000 

1,094,078,000 

The  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  in  1888- 
and  1889  were  (in  thousands  of  guilders) : — 


- 

1     Imports, 
1         1888 

j    143,314 

Exports,     1 
1888 

103,602 

Imports, 
1889 

129,417 

^?8"8^ 

Iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds 

87,419 

Textiles,  raw  and  manu-                      { 

factured 

107,330 

114,339 

104,277 

99.571 

Cereals  and  flour     . 

176,342 

92,290 

166,327 

95,138 

CJoal         ... 

40,567 

1,574 

40,658 

2,747 

Rice 

41,194 

13,999 

38,284 

14,762 

Mineral  oil 

22,463 

344 

14,713 

539 

Coffee      . 

31,866 

29,882 

36,587 

26,053 

Butter     . 

3,687 

47,818 

3,316 

47,652 

Cheese     . 

91 

10,556 

82 

11,207 

Drugs      . 

198,520 

153,600 

165,995 

130,010 

Gold  and  silver 

10,039 

17,872 

3,485 

15,191 

Vegetables      . 

632 

15,913 

753 
'  24,097 

19,788 

Wood       . 

20,912 

10,760 

11,795 

Skins 

1      19,968 

20,770 

20,086 

18,423 

Indigo     . 

9,047 

7,913 

9,296 

7,939 

,  Copper    . 

1      20,375 

6,141 

'  37,586 

18,448 

1  Paper 

2,942 

12,283 

'        2,911 

13,983 

1  Soot,  g^rease,  tallow 

34,200 

10,583 

41,583 

16,264 

Saltpetre 

9,733 

9,929 

17,801 

16,098 

Zinc 

'      10,230 

8,616 

11,408 

9,335 

Tobacco  . 

!        7,907 

3,949 

8,116 

3,724 

Tin . 

1      12,110 

9,203 

10,941 

9,126 

Colours  (painters*  wares) 

1      12,060 

10,457 

12,799 

10,833 

Flax         .... 

634 

17,094 

667 

130,010 

'  Seeds  (colza,  linseed,  &c.) 

22.372 

4,971 

20,672 

3,144 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
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<^xport8  of  the  great  classes  of  products  in  1888  and  1889  (in 
1,000  gl.)  :- 


ImportB 

Exports                j 

Food  products 

Manufactured  products 
Miscellaneous 

1888 
281,089 
216,642 
217,992 
340,029 

1889 

258,826 
251,723 
187,492 
319,673 

1888 

243,331 
143,248 
242,494 

230,886 

1889       i 
241,634 
167,169 
202,232 
207,932 

For  the  last  five  years  the  returns  were,  in  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes  : — 

Year 


1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Total  Imports     {     Total  Exports  Re-exports 


11,664 
11.579 
12,668 
13,484 
13,849 


I 


6,116 
6,046 
6,869 
7,323 
7,643 


323 
377 
371 
384 
424 


Transit 


1,911 
1.793 
2,004 
1,948 
2,028 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the 
leading  countries  for  the  last  five  years,  in  millions  of  guilders  :- 


Imports  for  home  con 
sumption  from — 
Prussia  . 
Great  Britain 
Belgium 

Dutch  East  Indies 
Russia    . 

Un.  Stat,  of  Amer. 
British  India . 
France  . 
Hamburg 

Exports  to — 
Prussia  . 
Great  Britain 
Belgium 

Un.  Stat,  of  Amer. 
Butch  East  Indies 
Hamburg 
France  . 
Italy 
Ilussia    . 


1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Perc^Ug. 

274-5 

294-3 

278-4 

284-8 

242-0 

19-4 

2690 

2621 

246-3 

341-4 

297-4  1 

23-9 

161G 

158-0 

160-5 

157-3 

176-6 

14-2     1 

970 

90-2 

114-2 

118-2 

142-6 

11-5  ; 

76  S 

74-7 

950 

126-2 

112-7 

91 

55-6 

670 

79-1 

62-2 

760 

6-1 

37-3 

364 

30-0 

29-5 

298 

2-4     1 

189 

180 

171 

17-7 

22-5 

1-8 

21-8 

17-8 

20-6 

310 

25-2 

2-0 

3840 

396-5 

404-7 

511-3 

477-2 

43-6 

229-3 

255-4 

292-6 

298-3 

284-7 

260 

127-8 

137-6 

130-5 

146-4 

1401 

12-8 

26-4 

45-8 

49-1 

38-4 

22-2 

20     ! 

45-2 

44-8 

41-2 

47-0 

69-1 

6-3     1 

16-1 

16-8 

14-5 

17-9 

19-0 

1-7 

90 

10-3 

13-5 

110 

10-9 

0-9 

146 

10-4 

10-3 

8-2 

8-7 

0-8 

4-8 

4-9 

34 

4-5 

17-4 

1-6 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Netherlands  to  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  imports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  into  the  Netherlands,  in 
'»ach  of  the  five  years  1886-89,  is  shown  hi  the  table  following,  according 
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1885 
£ 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Exports  from 

Netherlands 

25,009,582 

25,309,949 

25,327,277 

26,070,872 

26,679,216 

Imports  of 

British  pro- 

duce   . 

8,878,080 

8,196.974 

8,186,212 

8,611,863 

9,704,264 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1889  were:  Butter,  767,440^. ;  margarine,  3,282,9672. ; 
living  animals,  principally  oxen  and  sheep,  995,893Z. ;  cheese,  809,0632.; 
gin,  52,3392.;  sugar,  1,694,0742.;  iron  and  steel  goods,  821,9522.;  woollen 
manufactures,  2,142,3932. ;  cotton  manufactures,  973,7652. ;  leather  and 
leather  goods,  1 ,349,1672.  Enumerated  also  as  exports  from  the  Netherlands 
to  Great  Britain,  in  the  official  returns,  are  silk  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  stuffs  and  ribbons,  of  the  value  of  2,086,7772.  in  1889,  but 
these  must  be  considered  as  principally  goods  in  transit,  coming  from  the 
Hhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  seat  of  the  Grerman  silk  industry.  The 
principal  articles  of  British  home  produce  imported  into  the  Netherlands 
in  the  year  1889  were  cotton  goods,  niainlyyam,  of  the  value  of  2,615,3612. ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  1,009,9932. :  woollen-yarn  and 
manufactures,  of  the  value  of  1,436,2902. ;  and  machinery,  462,0712.  A 
considerable  amount  of  these  British  imports  are  not  for  consumption  in 
the  Netherlands,  but  pass  in  transit  to  Germany. 

SMppiiLg  and  Vavigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  mercantile  navy  at 
the  end  of  1889  was  : 

Sailing  vessels  500,  of  388,000M*  tonnage  j  steamers  110,  of 
31I,000M3.i 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  : — 


MfUered, 

1 

■ 

Tear 

i 
1 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1885 

7.620 

11,423,000M« 

401 

285,000M> 

8.021 

11,708,000M» 

1886 

7,314 

11,357,000  „ 

381 

270,000  „ 

7.695 

11.627  000  „ 

1887 

8,089 

13,022,000  „ 

553 

446,000  „ 

8,642 

13,467,000,, 

1888 

8,348 

13,873,000  „ 

728 

683.000  „ 

9.076 

14,456,000,, 

1889 

8.517 

14,275,000  „ 

665 

501,000  „ 

9,182 

14,775,000  „ 

Clea 

red. 

1886 

5,159      6,912,000  „ 

2765 

4,663,000  „ 

7,914  }  11,574,000  „ 

1886 

5,229      7,149,000  „ 

2446 

4,347,000  „ 

7.073  1  11,496,000,, 

188T 

5,713       8,087,000  „ 

2910 

5,199,000  „ 

8,623 

13,285,000  „ 

1888 

6,045       8,468,000  „ 

2973 

5,946,000  „ 

9,018 

14,413,000  „ 

1889 

6,842 

1     8,357,000,, 

3070 

6,202,000  „ 

8,912 

14,559,000  „ 

-  1  Eng.  ton  =2-83M»  (cubic  metres)iigitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Of  the  total  number  in  1889,  2,745  Dutch  vessels  entered 
with  a  tonnage  of  4,461,000  M^,  and  6,437  foreign  vessels  with 
a  tonnage  of  10,315,000  M'  ;  2,719  Dutch  vessels  cleared,  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,478,000  M^,  and  6,193  foreign  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  10,081,000  M^ 

The  vessels  with  cargoes  which  entered  at  the  chief  ports  were 
as  follows  : — 


JEntered,                                                   \ 

leort 

1888 

1889                           { 

Number 

Tonnage 

% 

Number 

Tonnage 

% 

Rotteidam 
Amsterdam 
Flushing    . 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Flushing   . 

4,031 

1,494 

749 

2,936 
992 
780 

7,214,000  M« 
2,677,000  „ 
1,798,000  „ 

Clci 

4,058,000  M» 
1,618,000  „ 
1,871.000  „ 

52-0 
19-3 
12-9 

wed, 

47-9 
19-1 
221 

4,098 

1,538 

767 

2,860 

1,035 

762 

7.434,000  M« 
2,686,000  „ 
1,771,000  „ 

4,004,000  M» 
1,663.000  „ 
1.862,000  „ 

521 
18-8  ' 
12-4 

I 

45-7 
18-9  , 
22-3  ' 

The  number  of  Dutch  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  foreign  ports  was  in  1888  1,984,  with  a  tonnage  of 
2,516,000  M^.     The  coasting  trade  is  of  no  importance. 


Internal  Commiinications. 

I.  Roads,  Canals,  and  Railways. 

The  total  length  of  roads  was  12,024  kilometres ; '  viz.  8,769  kilometres 
maintained  by  the  communes,  1,515  kilometres  by  the  provinces,  and  1,740 
kilometres  by  the  State. 

The  length  of  navigable  water  (canals  excluded)  is  4,736  kilometres. 

The  total  extent  of  the  canals  was,  in  1879,  3,068,638  kilometres,  or  93 
kilometres  for  every  100  hectares. 

The  total  outlay  upon  the  State  railways  up  to  1889  was  256,033,0(K> 
guilders. 

In  1888  the  total  length  of  the  tramway  lines  was  829  kilometre?: 
30,871  passengers  were  carried,  and  247,003  millions  of  kilogrammes  of 
goods.    Their  revenue  amounts  to  3,755,000  g^ders. 

In  1890  the  railways  had  a  length  of  5,728  kilometres,  whereof  the 
State  owned  1 ,333  kilometres,  and  private  companies  the  remainder.  In 
1888  the  total  length  was  2,602  kilometres;  1887,  2,551  kilometres;  in 
1886,  2,453  kilometres ;  in  1885,2,392  kilometres ;  in  1876, 1,620  kilometie; 
in  1866,  776  kilometres ;  in  1856,  311  kilometres;  in  1846, 153  kilometres; 
and  in  1839,  17  kilometres. 

f  1  Eng.  mUesl,609  metres. 
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Year 

Re  venae 
(guUdera) 

Expenditure 
(guilders) 

Goods  carried 
(kilogrammes) 

Passengers 
carried 

1886 
State  Railway  Co.      . 
Private  railway  Cos. . 

1887 
State  Railway  Co.      . 
Private  railway  Cos.  . 

1888 
State  Railway  Co.      . 
Private  railway  Cos. . 

1889 
State  Railway  Co. 
Private  railway  Cos.  . 

12,149,000 
13,020,000 

12.668,000 
13,584,000 

13,538,000 
13,864,000 

13,788,000 
14,033,000 

6,195.000 
6,937,000 

6,282,000 
7,192,000 

6,552,000 
7,297,000 

6,766,000 
7,595.000 

3,710,000,000 
2,788,000.000 

4,138,000,000 
3,229,000,000 

4,556,000,000 
3,493,000,000 

4,531,000,000 
3,786.000.000 

4,999,000 
11,811,000 

6,374,000 
12,323,000 

5,886,000 
12,696,000 

6.202,000 
13,2lo,00U 

II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 
The  postal  trafljc  was  as  follows  in  the  years  named : — 


t 

Letters 

Post  Cards 

Newspapers  and 
Printed  Matter 

Pivrnou         Letters  with 
^•^^^^^^        Money  Orders 

;      1885 
1  Internal. 

Foreign . 
1      1886 
1  Internal. 

Foreign . 
1       1887 
1  Internal. 
j  Foreign. 
;      1888 
.  Internal. 
j  Foreign . 
1       1889 
i  Internal. 
1  Foreign. 

49,780,000 
15,194,000 

50,323,000 
16,091,000 

60,526,000 
14,535,000 

60,641,000 
15,169,000 

60,711,000 
16,182,000 

19,336.950 
3,060,388 

19,813,100 
3,246,682 

21,736,548 
3,274,697 

23,283,273 
3,611,867 

24.672,510 
3,785,849 

69,886.000 
6,834,000 

72,329.000 
5,757,000 

70,078,000 
6,160,000 

76,879,000 
6,785,000 

78,752,000 
7,641,046 

2,679,892 
166,197 

2,822,589 
271,107 

3,056,628 
323,648 

3,189.410 
333,666 

3,346,386 
366,327 

855,696 
632,485 

894,063 
676,662 

921,688 
624,067 

918,249 
663,739 

958,137 
676.843 

The  receipts  of  the  x)ost  office  in  1889  were  6,489,817  guilders,  the  ex- 
penditure 4,763,273  guilders. 

There  are  sever^  private  telegraph  lines,  but  most  of  the  lines  are 
owned  by  the  State.  The  length  of  State  Imes  on  Jan.  1.  1890,  was  6,130 
kilometres,  the  length  of  wires  17,996  kilometres.  In  1880  the  length  of 
the  lines  was  3,761  kilometres  ;  of  wires,  13,664  ;  in  1870,  2,814  and  9,797 
kilometres.  The  number  of  State  offices  was,  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  406.  Besides 
there  were  316  offices  of  private  companies.  The  number  of  paid  message! 
by  State  Unes  in  1889  was  =4,118,196. 

The  receipts  of  the  State  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  1,291,266 
goilden,  and  the  ordiDary  expenses  to  1,497,360  guilderp. 
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Koney  and  Credit. 

The  money  in  general  circulation  is  chiefly  silver.  Before  1876  the 
Netherlands  had  the  silver  standard  ;  but  a  bill  which  passed  the  Stated- 
General  in  the  session  of  1875  allowed  an  unrestricted  coinag-e  of  ten- 
guilder  pieces  in  gold,  whereas  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  for  an 
unlimited  time. 

The  whole  circulation  in  thousands  of  guilders  was  as  follows : — 


Jan.l 

Silver,  &c. 

Gold 

Paper  money 

issued 
by  the  State 

Fiaper  money 

lasned 
by  the  Bank 

Total 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

63.499 
62,238 
61,715 
60,337 
60,985 

24,395 
24.204 
24,098 
24,437 
24,366 

9,762 
14,071 
12,823 
11,737 
11,577 

197,341 
213,130 
200,608 
207,233 
213,810 

294,997 
313,643 
299,244 
30H,744 
310,738 

Value  of  money  minted  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  (in  thousand.^ 
of  guilders) : — 


For  the 

Year 

Gold 

Silver 

(only  small 

coins) 

Copper 

Ka«t  India 

Colonies 

(only  small 

silver 

Total 
ralue 

Tot«I  nmnber 
of  pieces 

money) 

1885 

670 

200 

39 

520 

1,429 

12,442,000 

1886 

640 

— . 

61 



601 

4,254,000 

1887 

400 

190 

— 

— 

590 

1,840,0(10 

1888 

360 

— 

— 

— 

360 

36,000 

1889 

2,050 

330 

— 

2,380 

3,205,000 

State  Banks  are  unknown.  The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  private 
institution,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  received  the  right  of  issninir 
bank-notes,  by  a  bill  of  1863,  for  a  period  of  25  yeara,  in  1888  prolonffe«i 
for  15  years,  with  continuation  for  10  years  if  the  contract  is  not  broken 
by  one  of  the  parties  two  years  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  period.  Th^ 
Bank  does  the  same  business  as  other  banks,  only  with  more  gnarmntce^ 
Two-tifths  of  the  jap^r  money  in  circulation  must  be  covered.  It  has 
agencies  in  all  places  of  importance. 


Yemr 

Notes  In 

Circulation 

MiiTch  81 

Total  Exchangeis 
March  81 

Stock  of  Gold 
in  Ju'y 

Stock  of  savtT 
in  Ji^y 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

1,000  GuUden 
198.014 
194,627 
193,435 
904,368 
208,449 

1.000  Oailders 
271,467 
270,632 
272,610 
296,580 
299,822 

1,000  GuUdcrs 
78,450 
61,U0 
66,640 
66,470 
61,720 

1,000  G«i!ders 
99,040 
99,710 
97,610 
79,300 
6o.«» 
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The  capital  amounts  to  20,000,000  gilders,  the  reserve  fund  to  5,000,000 
guilders.  The  Bank  keeps  the  State-Treasury  and  the  cash  of  the  State 
Postal  Saving- Bank.  It  receives  5  per  cent,  of  the  clear  gains ;  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  between  the  State  and  the  Bank. 

Besides  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  there  are  11  private  banks.  Their 
subscribed  capital  was,  in  1889,  6,783,865  guilders,  the  value  of  deposits 
10,069,868  guilders. 

There  are  many  saving-banks,  all  private.  Besides  these  there  is  a  postal 
saving-bank,  established  in  1881.  The  following  table  gives  some  par- 
ticulars of  both : — 


Tear 

Nnmber  of 
Banks 

Amotint 

deposited 

(in  gldre.) 

1,000 

Amount 

withdrawn 

(In  gldra.) 

1,000 

Total  De- 
posits at 
end  of  year 
(in  gldra) 
1,000 

Number  of 
Depositors  at 
end  of  year 

Amount 

perlnliabi- 

tant 

1882 

Private  banks 

283 

12,692 

11,668 

41,760 

243,044 

9-65  gl. 

State  P.  S.  B. 

2,168 

1,033 

2,019 

46,242 

0-48  „ 

1883 

Private  banks 

278 

12,896 

11,761 

44,181 

268,300 

10-45  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

2,884 

1,762 

3,218 

67,922 

0-76  „ 

1884 

Private  banks 

276 

13,562 

12,124 

47,023 

264,094 

10-99  „ 

1  State  P.  S.  B. 

3,867 

2,523 

4,651 

90,798 

109  „ 

1           1886 

Private  banks 

276 

13,845 

13,187 

49,233 

270,380 

11-36  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

4,921 

3,342 

6,368 

112,308 

1-47  „ 

1886 

Private  banks 

273 

15,561 

13,477 

62,903 

282,380 

12-04  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

6,615 

4,310 

8,865 

139,989 

202  „ 

1887 

Private  banks 

265 

16,345 

14.170 

66,629 

286,938 

12  50  ., 

State  P.  S.  B. 

7.643 

6,609 

11,162 

169,027 

2-51  „ 

1888 

Private  banks 

264 

15,437 

14,992 

57,781 

297,682 

12-82  „ 

State  P.  8.  B. 

9,283 

6,773 

13,980 

201,763 

3- 12  „ 

1889 

1  State  P.  S.  B. 

11,480 

8,336 

17,623 

241,176 

3-86  „ 

Koney,  Weights,  and  Keasures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are : — 

Monet. 

The '  gulden '  (guilder  or  florin)  of  100  cents. 

The  *rijksdaalder*  =2|  guilders. 

A  gold-pieoe  of  ten  guilders. 

-I  guilder,  |  guilder,  ^  guilder  (dubbeltje),  ^  guilder  (stuivertje). 

Cent  coins  are :  1  cent,  ^  cent,  and  2^  cents. 

1  guilder  « 1  sh.  8d. ;  or  12  guilders  to  £1  sterling.  ^  , 
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WKiGnxs  AND  Measures. 

Tic  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  adopted  in  tlie  Nether- 
la  mU. 


Tiie  Kilogram 
„    Meter     . 
„    Kilometer 
„    Are 
„    Hekta/re 

«     2-206  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
=     3-281  imperial  feet. 
=     1,093  yards,  or  nearly  5  furlone?. 
=     119-6  sq.  yards,  or  024-6  »i.  acre. 
.     =     2-47  acres. 

„    Stere      . 

«     35-31  cubic  feet. 

„    Liter     . 
,.    TTeltoliier 
All  the  other  e 

netric 

;  den 

omin: 

=     1-76  imperial  pints. 
=     22  imperial  gallons,  or  275  hnslel- 
xtions  are  adopted,  with  trifling  changf<. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  the  Netherlands  i»  Great  Britain. 

FMvoyandMlniHter.—C.  M.  E.  G.  Count  de  Bylandt:  appointed  June  CS. 
1S71. 

Secretary  of  Legation, — "W.  F.  A.  Baron  Gevers. 
Chancellor. — J.  van  den  Berg. 

Dutch  Consular  rcprea3ntatives  are  placed  at  the  followino'  places  ii 

the  United  Kingdom  : —  ° 

Belfast.               Cork.  Leith.  Plymouth. 

Birmingham.       Dublin.  Liverpool.  Portsmouth 

Bradford.             Dundee,  London.  (Southampton^ 

liristol.                Glasgow.  Manchester.  Sunderland. 

Cardiff.  Hull.  Newcastle. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  the  Netherlands. 

Envoy  and  Mmister. — Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  Bart.,  K.C.M  G  -  accrcdu 
February  1,  1888. 

JSeo'ctary.— air  George  Francis  Bonham,  Bart. 

British  Corsular  representatives  are  placed  in  the  following  places  a. 
the  Netherlands  or  in  the  colonies  :— 

Amsterdam.      Batavia  (E.  Indies).  Curasao  (W.  Indies). 

The  Hague.      Paramaribo  (W.  Indies).     Rotterdam.  Flushing. 


Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  Ute 
East  Indies  and  the  West  Indies,  embrace  an  area  of  766,13T 
English  square  miles.  The  total  population,  according  to  the  kst 
returns,  was  29,550,000,  or  more  than  six  timea  aft  lai^  as  that 
of  the  mother  country. 
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DUTCH  EAST   INDIES. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  forming  the  territory  of  Dutch  Ea5t 
India  (Nederlandsch  Oost  Indie),  are  situated  between  6*^  N.  and  11  S.° 
latitude,  and  between  96°  and  141°  K.  longitude. 

In  1602  the  Dutch  created  their  East  India  Company.  This  Company 
slowly  conquered  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  rule  I  them  during  nearly 
two  centuries.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1798  the  Dutch 
possessions  were  governed  by  the  mother-country. 

Oovernment  and  Constitution. 

Politically  the  territory,  which  is  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
knds,  is  divided  in  (1)  Lands  under  direct  government,  (2)  Vassal  lands, 
(3)  Confederated  lands. 

With  regard  to  administration,  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
are  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  regencies,  districts,  and  dessas 
(villages).  They  are  also  very  often  divided  into  (1)  Java  and  Madura, 
(2)  the  Outposts— Sumatra,  Borneo,  Riau-Lingga  Archipelago,  Banca, 
Billiton,  Celebes,  Molucca  Archipelago,  the  small  Sunda  Islands,  and  a  part 
of  New  Guinea. 

Java,  the  most  important  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  >J  ether- 
lands,  was  formerly  administered,  politically  and  socially,  on  a  system 
established  by  General  Johannes  Graaf  Van  den  Bosch,  in  1832,  and  known 
as  the  'culture  system.'  It  was  based  in  principle  on  tiie  officially  superin- 
tended labour  of  the  natives,  directed  so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food  for  themselves,  but  a  large  quantity  of  colonial  produce 
best  suited  for  the  European  market.  That  *  culture  system '  comprised 
the  forced  labour  of  the  natives  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
sugar,  indigo,  pepper,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  articles.  At  present,  the 
labour  of  the  natives  is  only  required  for  the  produce  of  coffee.  By  the 
terms  of  a  bill  which  passed  the  Legislature  of  the  Netherlands  in  1870, 
the  forced  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  will  be  totally  abolished  in  1890.- 

The  whole  of  Java — including  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madura—  is 
divided  into  twenty-two  provinces,  or  residencies,  each  governed  by  a 
Kesident,  who  has  under  him  several  Assistant  Residents  (except  tl^e 
Resident  of  one  of  these  provinces,  Krawang,  who  has  no  Assistant  Resi- 
dent), and  a  number  of  subordinate  officials  called  Controleurs.  All  these 
functionaries  must  have  gone  through  an  examination  previous  to  their 
appointment  by  the  Government.  The  Resident  and  his  assistants  ex- 
ercise almost  absolute  control  over  the  province  in  their  charge;  not, 
however,  directly,  but  by  means  of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  native  officials. 
There  is  a  regular  and  unceasing  personal  intercourse  between  the  native 
chiefs  and  the  Contr61eurs,  who  act  as  the  immediate  agents  of  the  Resi- 
dent. The  native  officials  receive  either  salaries  or  percentages  on  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  gathered  from  the  natives.    In  the  *  Outposts '  the 

*  culture  system'  has  never  been  introduced,  except  in  the  province  of 
Sumatra,  west  coast,  and  in  the  Residency  of  Men  ado  (island  of  Celebes), 
where  also  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  required  for  the  produce  of  coffee, 
These  Outposts  are   administered   by  functionaries   with  the  titles  of 

*  Governor,'  *  Resident,'  *  Assistant- Resident,'  *  Contrdleur,'  &c. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  India 
rests  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor- General.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Council 
of  five  members,  partly  of  a  legislative,  partly  of  an  advisory  character. 
The  members  of  the  Council,  however,  have  no  share  in  the  executive. 
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G over  nor- GciWTal. — Dr.  C.  Pijiiaclu'r  HordijJty  appointed  June  19, 1888. 

The  Governor-General  represents  not  only  the  executive  power  of 
government,  but  he  has  a  right  of  passing  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  the  colony,  so  far  as  this  power  is  not  reserved  to  the 
legislature  of  the  mother-country.  But  he  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
constitutional  principles  on  which  the  Dutch  Indies  are  governed,  and 
which  are  laid  down  in  the  *  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  Nether- 
lands India,'  passed  by  the  King  and  States-General  of  the  mother-counUj 
in  1854. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Java,  including 
Madura,  and  the  Outposts  : — 


Area: 
Square  Miles 


Populntion  at 
the  end  of  1888 


Java  and  Madura  . 

Sumatra,  West  Coast . 
Sumatra,  Kzist  Coast   . 
I  Island  of  J  Benkulen    . 
Sumatra     Lampongs   . 
Palembang  . 
Atjeh  .... 
Kiau-Lingga  Archipelago 

Ranca    

Billiton 

Borneo,  West  Coast 
Borneo,  South  and  East  Districts 
Island  of  f  Celebes 
Celebes  \Menado 
Molucca  Islands     . 
Timor  Archipelago 
Bali  and  Lombok 
New  Guinea  to  141°  E.  long.* 

Total       . 


50,848 

46.200 

16,282 

9,576 

9.975 

61,152 

6,370 

17,325 

4.977 

2,500 

58,926 

144,788 

45,160 

26.000 

42,420 

21,840 

3,990 

150,755  « 


719,674 


22.430,043       | 

1,190.791 »     1 

277,801  » 

152,898 ' 

123.891 ' 

637,197 '     ' 

542,673  » 

94,743  « 

76,351 »     , 

36,635 » 

413.694  « 

677,939  * 

402,211  = 

446,986  » 

352.623  " 

45.331  « 

1,.363,806» 

200,000 »  : 

29,475,613*    j 


*  Mere  oonjectore. 


»  Tolerably  accurate.  *  Approximately. 

*  Without  the  uou-Christiniiiaod  natives. 

•  New  Guiuea  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Tcniate,  Holucca  lalaudis. 

The  total  number  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  them  by 
nationality  at  the  beginning  of  1888  was  28,805  males  and  23,731  females : 
of  these  26,870  males  and  23,329  females  were  Dutch,  of  whom  21,097 
males  and  20,484  females  were  bom  in  the  East  Indies ;  of  the  remainder. 
767  males  and  156  females  were  German,  167  males  and  40  females  French. 
158  males  and  46  females  English,  185  males  and  22  females  Swiss:  the 
remainder  being  mostly  Belgians,  Austrians  and  Africans.  Of  the  remaining 
population  232,683  were  Chinese,  16,098  Arabs  and  other  Orientals,  and 
22,139,624  natives. 

The  movement  of  population  between  Europeans  and  persons  assimi- 
^ted  with  them,  by  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  was  as  follows  :— 
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1 QQ  a  /  Jftv^^  a^<l  Madura 
^^^  1         Outposts    . 
icQj   /Java  and  Madura 
^^^*  \         Outposts    . 
iQcr   /  Java  and  Madura 
^*^^'*  1         Outposts    . 
1  aAA  /  Java,  and  Madura 
^^'^  1         Outposts     . 
/Java  and  Madura 

1887  I         Outposts    . 
f  Java  and  Madura 

1888  1         Outposts     . 


Marriages 
421 

Perl,00() 

Births 

Per  1,000  Deaths 

Per  1,000 

11-4 

2,065 

561 

1,805 

49-9 

65 

— 

526 

— 

410 

— 

410 

10-8 

2,126 

56-4 

1,383 

36-4 

66 

— 

605 

— 

374 

— 

386 

9-5 

2,200 

54-1 

1,488 

36-6 

60 

— 

612 

— 

569 

— 

358 

9-3 

2,148 

53-6 

1,316 

32-8 

53 

— 

595 

— 

565 

— 

380 

91 

2,178 

523 

1,139 

27-4 

61 

— 

656 

— 

377 

— 

380 

90 

2,211 

52-3 

1,560 

36  9 

62 

— 

493 

— 

326 

— 

The  town  population  at  the  end  of  1887  was : — 


Earopeans  .... 
Chinese      .... 
Arabs          .... 
Other  Orientals . 
Natives       .... 

Total  .        -        .        . 
In  1886 

BfitATla        1 

Samarang 

Soerahaya 

7,931 
26,407 

1,868 

134 

64,934 

101,274 
100,485 

3,476 

12,307 

576 

901 

64,634 

71,794 
71.441 

6,065 

8,247 

1,562 

.357 

115,561 

131,682 
128,990 

The  whole  popuUtion  of  Java  is  legally  divided  into  Europeans  and 
persons  assimilated  with  them,  and  natives  and  persons  assimilated  with 
these.  The  former  are  generally  living  under  the  same  laws  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mother-country,  while  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  the 
Indian  customs  and  institutions  are  considered.  The  division  of  the  whole 
])opalatlon  into  these  two  classes  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  policy 
of  the  administration,  and  enacted  in  the  code  specifying  the  limits  and 
<X)nditions  for  legish«tion  in  Dutch  East  India.  The  Governor-General, 
however,  is  in  asreement  with  the  Council,  authorised  to  make  individual 
-exceptions  on  this  rule. 


Beligion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  Nether- 
lands India,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  con- 
fessions. The  Reformed  Church  counts  33  ministers,  the  Roman  Catholic 
21  curates  and  19  priests,  not  salaried  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  num- 
ber of  Christians  among  the  natives  and  foreign  Orientals  was  : — 

In  Java  and  Madura  in  1873    .     5,673,  and  in  1588    .     12,200 
„  the  Outposts  „     „  148,672      „        „  233,300 

In  1888  73  missionaries  of  various  societies  were  working  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  the  same  year  more  than  4,400 
natives  went  to  Mekka  on  pilgrimage.  '  , 
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Instruction. 

For  the  education  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  with  them 
there  were  in  1888  8  middle  schools  with  40(5  pupils;  in  1880  only  3  schools 
and  479  pupils. 

The  cost  of  these  schools  to  the  Government  in  the  same  year  was 
455,627  guilders,  and  the  revenue  out  of  the  school  fees  49,486  guilders. 

In  1888  there  were  for  Europeans  112  mixed  public  elementary  schools, 
and  23  for  girls  only,  with  17  private  schools,  or  a  total  of  163  elementary 
schools. 

The  135  public  schools  had  a  teaching  staff  of  435,  and  an  attendance 
of  11,627  pupils,  and  the  17  private  schools  a  teaching  staif  of  102,  and  an 
attendance  of  2,330  pupils. 

The  costs  of  the  public  elementary  schools  were  in  1888  1,845,519,  and 
the  income  207,106  guilders. 

The  following  statement  relates  to  schools  for  natives : — 

In  1888  Dutch  India  had  7  normal  schools,  with  37  teachers ;  besides 
there  were  4  schools  for  sons  of  native  chiefs,  with  206  pupils. 

The  elementary  schools  for  natives  were  for  Java  and  Madura  in  1873 : 
92  Government  schools  with  11,200  pupils,  and  114  private  schools  wiih 
5,873  pupils ;  and  in  1888,  201  Government  schools  with  81,441  pupils,  and 
115  private  schools  with  8,463  pupils.  In  the  outposts  in  1873,  173  Go- 
vernment schools  with  25,793  pupils,  and  194  private  schools  with  14,035 
pupils;  and  in  1887,  318  Government  schools  with  -31,132  pupils,  and  301 
private  schools  with  15,605  pupils.  In  1888  there  were  in  Javar  and  Madura 
55  private  schools  subventioned  with  4,725  pupils,  and  89  non-subventioned 
with  3,738  pupils.  In  1873  the  Government  spent  336,444  guilders  for  the 
education  of  natives,  and  in  1888  1,005,453  guilders. 

For  foreign  Orientals  there  were  in  1888  278  schools,  with  4,670  pupils. 
The  total  of  Mahomedan  schools  at  Java  and  Madura  was  in  1888  19,896, 
with  293,466  pupils,  and  in  1884  14,929  schools  with  222,663  pupils. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  based  on  the  principle  that  Europeans 
and  persons  assimilated  with  them  are  subject  to  laws  nearly  s^imilar  to 
thoFe  of  the  mother-country,  while  the  natives  are  subject  to  their  own 
customs  and  institutions.  The  administration  of  justice  for  Europeans  is 
entrusted  to  European  judjjcs,  while  for  natives  their  own  chiefs  have  a 
large  share  in  the  trial  of  cases. 

There  is  a  High  Court  of  Justice  at  Batavia— courts  of  justice  at 
Batavia,  Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Padang,  and  Makassar — Resident  and 
Begent  courts,  courts  of  circuit,  district  courts,  and  courts  of  priests. 

The  number  of  natives  condemned  for  serious  crimes  in  1883  was  21,615, 
for  police  offences  6,590,  while  it  was  in  1879  11,770  and  6,880.  There 
are  125  prisons. 

The  relations  of  the  State  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subvention,  to 
Protestant  and  Catholic  orphan-houses,  96,900  guilders  in  1889. 

Finance. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  land,  taxes  on  houses  and  estates, 
from  licences,  customs  duties,  personal  imposts,  the  Government  mono- 
polies of  salt  and  opium,  and  a  number  of  indirect  taxes.  But  the  chief 
part  of  the  large  profits  is  indirect,  being  obtained  by-the  sale  of  avast 
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amount  of  coffee,  grown  nnder  the  *  culture  System,'  and  sold  in  India  and 
Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1870,  1880,, 
and  1886-89  :— 


Year 


1870 
1880 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


BeTenue 


Qnllders 
123,525,000 
146,838,000 
133,981,000 
131,269,000 
143,377,000 
121,738,000 
132,468,000 


Expenditure 


I      Sarpla<t  or  Deficit 


Gnildera 
115,765,000 
146,936,000 
130,873,000 
128,885,000 
118,278,000 
128,353,000 
131,580,000 


Unilileri 
+    7,760,000 

-  98,000 
+  3,108.000 
+  2,374,000 
+  25,099,000 

-  6,615,000 
+      888,000 


The  percentage  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


Year 

Taxei 

1884 

30-6 

1885 

31-8 

1886 

32-6 

1887 

30-1 

1888 

36-2 

1889 

34-9 

Monopolies  * 

22-7 

23-9 

240 

21-8 

24-6 

19-8 

Products" 

Other  Receipts 

36-9 

9-8           1 

33-9 

104 

33-9 

9-5 

39-5 

8-6 

29-4 

9-8 

34-3 

11-0 

Tout 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


^  Opium  and  salt.  '  Coffee,  su^ar,  cinchona,  and  tin. 

The  total  revenue  according  to  the  budget  estimates  for  1891  is 
116,414,315  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  136,840,646  guilders,  showing  a 
deficit  of  20,426,331  guilders. 

The  sources  of  revenue  were  stated  as  follows  in  the  budget  for  the 
rear  1891  :— 

Guilders 
Receipts  in  the  Netherlands  from  sales  of  Government  coffee 
(11,581,430   guilders),  cinchona    (207,900    guilders),    tin 
(5,822,650  guilders),  railways  (795,000  guilders),  various 

(1,430.597  guilders),  total 19,837,571 

Beceipts  in  India  from  sales  of  opium  (17,080,000  guilders), 
import,  export,  and  excise  duties  (10,340,000  guilders),  land 
revenue  (16,067,000  guilders),  sales  of  coffee  in  Java,  &c. 
(12,048,100  guilders),  sales  of  salt  (7,742,000  guilders), 
from  all  other  sources  (33,299,638  guilders).         .         .         .       96,576.738 

Total  revenue  .        .        .     116,414,315 

About  one-third  of  the  annual  expenditure  is  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  another  third  for  the  general  administration,  both  in  Java  and  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Defence. 

The  army  is  purely  colonial.  At  the  end  of  1888  the  strength  of  the 
army  was  1,406  officers  and  33,169  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  comprising 
14,984  Europeans,  77  Africans,  1,976  Amboinese,  and  16,132  natives.  The 
number  of  horses  was   1,267.    No  portion  of  the  regular^£M;ffiXrRl  the 
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Netherlands  is  allowed  to  he  gent  on  colonLil  service;  but  individual 
soldiers  are  at  liberty  to  enlist,  bypermission  of  their  commanding  officers, 
and  they  form  the  nucleus  of  the  army  of  Dutch  India.  The  native  and. 
European  soldiers  are  not  divided  into  separate  corps,  but  generally  mixed 
together,  though  in  separate  companies  in  the  same  battalions.  The 
artillery  is  composed  of  European  gunners,  with  native  riders,  while  the 
cavalry  are  Europeans  and  natives. 

The  infantry,  which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  army  in 
Dutch  India,  is  divided  into  field,  garrison,  and  depot  battalions.  Each 
battalion  is  com|X)sed  of  four  companies,  two  companies  consisting  of  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  and  two  of  natives,  or  one  of  Europeans  and  three  of  natives. 
The  *  half-castes  '  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Europeans. 
The  whole  of  the  commissioned  officers  are  Europeans,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  natives  of  high  rank  to  whom  honorary  ranks  are  given  ;  in  each 
of  the  companies  composed  of  natives  at  least  one-half  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  mu<;t  also  be  Europeans.  A  military  academy  is  esta- 
"blished  at  Meester  Cornells,  near  Batavia.  Schools  for  soldiers  are  at- 
tached to  every  battalion. 

Unlike  the  army,  which  is  purely  colonial,  the  navy  in  Dutch  India  is 
partly  colonial,  partly  belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  and  its  expenses  are 
therefore  borne  i)artly  by  the  mother-couniry  and  partly  by  the  colony. 
The  royal  navy  consisted,  at  the  end  of  1888,  of  26  vessels,  manned  by 
2,438  Europeans  and  970  natives  ;  the  colonial  navy  of  43  vessels,  manned 
by  120  Europeans  and  I,C41  natives. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Java  is  claimed  as  Government  property, 
and  it  is  princij)ally  in  the  residencies  in  the  western  part  of  Java  that 
there  are  private  estates,  chiefly  owne<i  by  Euro]icans  and  by  Chinese.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  are  agricultural  labourers.  The  Government  or  private 
landowners  can  enforce  one  day's  gratuitous  work  out  of  seven,  or  more, 
from  all  the  labourers  on  their  estates  ;  in  1S82  the  greater  part  of  these 
enforced  services  for  the  Government  was  abolished,  in  return  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one  guilder  per  head  3'^early.  Great  ))ower  is  veste<l  in  the  Kesi- 
dent  and  his  European  and  native  officials  to  enforce  a  ttrict  adherence  to 
all  the  laws  regulating  labour. 

The  extent  of  the  soil  of  Java  and  Madura  cultivated  by  the  natives  was 
in  1888  4,982,943  bahus  (1  bahu  =  1|  acre).  From  1881-88  the  increase  of 
various  cultures  was  as  follows  in  bahus  : — 


Year 


18B4 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


nice 


Maize    Arachls 

I 


'Various 
I  plants 


2.741,600  I  905,198  :  240,402    566,056 

2,675,368  !  857.937  ,  241,679    618,330 

2,742,266  ,  959.029  ,239,783     603,929 

2,905,337  I  917,081  i  224,697    603,969 

2,757,503  889,743    259,067  1 596,102 


Snjrar- 
cauo 


59,291 
53.708 
82.346 
61,690 
71,417 


Tobacco   Indigo  i  Cotton 


d3,689  20,911 

91,742  17,903 

111,390  21,387 

104,374  24,888 

153,790  1  24,621 


22,374 

19,314 
22,064 
24,377 
30,153 


Total 


4.649,318 
4,475,981 
4,782.184 
4.966,413 
4^7a2,126 


Owing  to  the  'agrarian  law'  (1870).  which  has  afforded  opportunity  to 
private  energy  for  obtaining  waste  lands  on  hereditary  lease  (emphyteusis) 
for  seventy-five  years,  private  agricoltuxe  has  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years,  as  well  in  Java  as  in  the  Outposts. 

In  1888  were  ceded  in  Java  to  130  companies,  86,063  bahus;  to  423 
Europeans,  189,716  bahus;  36  Chinese,  14,132  bahus;  4^Eui0Mans  and 
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Chinese,  1,539  bahus ;  7  natives,  2,594  bahus— total,  294,034  babas.  There 
are  in  Java  125  private  estates  of  1,143,956  babus  belonging  to  Buropeans, 
234  of  426,667  bahus  belonging  to  Chinese,  and  53  of  20,476  bahus  belong- 
ing to  other  foreign  Orientals. 

The  change  from  the  Government  culture  of  sugar  to  private  culture  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : — 


Tear 


1879 
1884 
1885 


Governinent 

Estates,  in 
bahus 


38,668 
23,508 
20,331 


Private  K^tates  1 

of  the  Native:*, 

In  bahu j 


4,460 
19,720 
22,802 


I    (jOTernment 
Year       i      Kstiitej*,  iu 
baliiis 


Private  Estates 

o£  the  Natives, 

ia  bahus 


1886 
1887 
1888 


17,405 
14,163 
11,179 


22.763 
25,948 

28,834 


In  1888  there  were  in  Java  52  sugar  estates  of  15,570  bahus,  yielding 
1,367,814  picols  (1  picol- 61*76  kilogrammes),  or  8893  per  bahu. 
The  production  of  coffee  in  Dutch  India  in  1888  vsas,  in  j)icols : — 


Governnicut 

1    LaiidH  on  Eni- 
Yrv»  Cultivation    pliyu  iisii*  anil 
on  IxilaO 

l»rivate  XauUs 

Java . 

Sumatra   . 
Celebes,  &c. 

564,976 

99,107 

7,737 

—                 304,634 

25,715              12,801 

144,788                5,550 

13,112 

Total 

1887. 
1886. 

i 

671,820 

170.503            323,485 

13,112 

342,672 
888,411 

1,178,920 

The  production  of  Cinchona  in  kilogrammes  at  Java  was  as  follows  : — 


1 

1           V<«&r 

Govenunent 

Umds  ou  Emphyteusis 

Private  Lands          1 

1 

Plantations 

Production 

Plantations  |  Production 

Plantations 

Production 

1884 
1885 
188« 
18d7 
18^ 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

(0  oa  (O  <0  00 

39 
45 
57 
74 

81 

208,232 
269,423 
633,882 
859,144 
1,362,727 

126,715 
60,323 

138,797 
13,562 
16.888 

In  1888  the  number  of  tobbacc  plantations  in  Java  was  118,  producing 
12,556,826  kilogrammes,  and  in  Sumatra  (Deli,  etc.)  201,  with  a  produce  of 
16,681,480  kilogrammes.  In  1887  the  productions  of  Java  was  8,901,786 
kilog^rammes,  of  Sumatra  12,428,819  kilogrammes,  and  in  1886  7,691,747 
and  11,745,011  kilogrammes. 

The  production  of  tea  in  Java  in  kilogranmies  was  as  follows : — 1882, 
2,837,088;  1883,  2,336,643;  1884,  2,667,685;  1885,  2,450,585;  1886. 
3,351,627;  1887,3,297,684;  1888,3,014.209. 

The  production  of  1888  was  obtained  from  53  plantations. 

There  were  115  indigo  plantations  in  1888,  yielding  805,413  kilogrammes 
of  indigo. 

The  production  of  the  tin  mines  of  Banca  and  Billiton  delivered  to  tho 
Oovemment  is  shown  by  the  following  table  in  picols : —      ^  t 
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Years 

"Workmen 

Total  Product           Years 

Workmen    |    Total  Product    | 

1883-4 
1884-5 
1885-6 

12,264 
12,563 
12,886 

135,994      '      1886-7 
135,867            1887-8 
157,635      '      1888-9 

13,528             166,283        ' 
14,870            162,237        ' 
15,720             146,158 

There  were  in  1888-9, 389  mines,  the  produce  being  about  equally  divided 
between  Banca  and  Billiton. 

In  1888  there  were  in  Java  in  all  2,629,045  oxen,  2,206,361  cows,  and 
537,316  horses.    Horses  are  never  used  in  India  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  1888  there  were  3  Government  and  34  private  printintr-offices,  35  ice 
or  mineral  water  manufacturers,  7  soap  factors,  13  arak  distillers,  3  saw 
mills,  and  78  rice  mills.  The  industrial  establishments  in  Dutch  India 
used  in  1888  1,404  steam  engines. 

Commerce. 

No  difference  is  made  between  Dutch  and  foreign  imports  and  vessels. 
There  is  a  tariff  of  6  per  cent,  on  certain  goods ;  on  some  articles  there  is  a 
small  export  duty,  including  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  general  import  and  export 
during  the  years  1882-7,  in  guilders  :  — 

Imports 


Govorumeut 


Year 

Merchan- 
dise 

Specie 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

8,001,585 
ll,31ft,163 
4.215,579 
3,804,593 
3,271,397 

420,000 
920,000 

1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 


60,721,409 
34.383,321 
16,379,870 
25,185,390 
19,802,0<J7 


8.421,585 
11,316,163 
6,135,579 
3,804,593 
3,374,397 


50,721,409 
34,383,331 
16,379,879 
25,185,390 
19,802,907 


Exports 

148,080.129 
154  247,866 
168.749,349 
158,070.631 
166,619,387 


Specie 


6,908,530  I 
13,789,708  I 
14,579.088  1 
10,04'M1«5  , 

6,633,442 


759,973 
l,08i,810 
2.942,469 
2,964,145 

736,493 


Total 


137.401:300 
150,703*774 
133.732,204 
132,921,831 
123,015,00? 


Grand 
TotAl 


I 


145,H«.^^ 
162,018.937 
138,H67.7&i 
126,736,427 
126,279,400 


148,(U0,092 
155,332,476 
171,691,818 
161,084,776 
167,356,880 


199.561.501 
180,715,737 
188,071,eS8 
186,Ma,lS6 

187,158,7>7 


The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  indigo,  cin- 
chona, tobacco,  and  tin.  With  the  exception  of  rice,  about  one-half  of 
which  is  shipped  for  Borneo  and  China,  nearly  four-fifths  of  these  exports 
go  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Java  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the 
five  years  1885  to  1889:— 


1883 


Exports  from 
^   Java  .         .  I  3,048,696 
Imports    of 
^  British  pro- 
duce .        .      1,664,346 


1,266,676 


1,387,000 
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The  chief  and  almost  sole  article  of  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
unrefined  sugar ;  in  1882  of  the  value  of  3,579,119/ ;  in  1886  of  2,853,467?. ; 
in  1887  of  2.085,627/.;  in  1888  of  2,704.310/.;  in  1889,  1,904,323/.  The 
staple  article  of  British  home  produce  imported  is  manufactured  cotton ; 
including  cotton  yams,  of  the  value  of  1,114,653/. ;  machinery,  of  71,779/., 
iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  of  29,742/.  ;  coals,  35,931/.;  woollens, 
28,387/. ;  soap,  13,575/.  in  the  year  1889. 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  following  table  shows  the  navigation  at  the  various  ports  of  Nether- 
landjs  India  in  1886  and  1887 :— 


Year 

Foreign  trade 

Coasting  „ 
ft          »i 

Entered 

Cleared 

Number 

6,137 
4,248 

5,277 
5,893 

Capacity  in  M» 

Number 

Capacity  In  M* 

1886 
1887 

1886 
1887 

3,415,924 
2,992,628 

1,577,474 
1,527,026 

6.077 
4,540 

5,531 
6,228 

3,079,793 
3,026,661 

1,612,906 
1,527,282 

At  the  end  of  1889  the  total  length  of  railways  opened  for  traffic  was 
1,263  kilometres,  or  790  English  miles. 

There  are  288  post  offices ;  the  number  of  letters  carried  in  1887  and 
1888  for  internal  intercourse  was  4,681,964  and  4,568,496,  while  2,981,743 
and  3,149,700  newspapers,  samples,  &c.,  for  the  interior  passed  through  the 
-various  post-offices  in  the  Dutch  Indies  during  the  same  years.  In  1887  and 
1888  983,128  and  1,004,153  letters  were  carried  for  foreign  postal  intercourse. 

There  were  6,547  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  in  Dutch  India  in  1888, 
with  93  offices;  the  number  of  messages  was  429,370.  There  are  21 
telephone  offices. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  *  Java  Bank,' established  in  1828,  has  a  capital  of  6,000,000  guilders, 
and  a  reserve  of  533,061  guilders.  The  Government  has  a  control  over  the 
administration.  Two-fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  notes,  assignats,  and 
credits  must  be  covered  by  specie  or  bullion.  In  December  1889  the  vsdue 
of  the  notes  in  circulation  was  50,640,000  guilders,  and  of  the  bank 
operations,  6,196,000.  There  are  other  two  Dutch  banks,  besides  branches 
of  British  banks. 

In  the  savings-banks  in  1888  there  were  11,766  depositors,  the  value  of 
the  deposits  being  8,278,294  guilders. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnret. 


Wbiohts  and  Measures. 

The 

AmHerdamsoh  Pand 

=  109  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„ 

Pihol       . 

=   133     n 

ft 

n 

Catty       . 

=   li      ,. 

rf 

tf 

TienghaX . 

»  4      yards 

d  by  Googk 
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The  only,  legal  coins,  as  well  as  the  weights  and  measures,  of  Dutch 
India  are  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

Consular  Eepresentatives. 

JirltUh  Q>ji8hI  at  Batavia  — N.  MacNcill. 
Vi4ic-Ciins«l  at  SanuMrang. — D.  D.  Fraser. 
Vice- Consul  at  Socrabaya  — A.  J.  Warren. 

DTTTCH  WEST  IK0IE8. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are  (a)  Surinam^  or  Dutch 
Ouiana-y  and  (^)  the  colony  Curaqao. 

Surinam. 

SurinamyOT  Btdch  Gviana,  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  S.  America, 
between  2°  and  6°  N.  latitude,  and  53°  60'  and  58°  20'  E.  longitude,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  cast  by  the  river 
Marowijns,  which  separates  it  from  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Oorantyn,  which  separates  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  south  by  in- 
accessible forests  and  savannas  to  the  Turmchumce  Mountains. 

At  the  peace  of  Breda,  1667,  Surinam  was  assured  to  the  Netherlands 
in  exchange  for  the  colony  New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  and  this 
was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  of  February  1674.  Sinc^ 
then  Surinam  has  been  twice  in  the  power  of  England,  1799  till  1802,  when  it 
was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  1804  to  1816,  when  it  was  retnmetl 
according  to  the  cx)n vent  ion  of  London  of  August  13,  1814.  confirmed  at 
the  peace  of  Paris  of  November  20,  1815,  with  the  other  Diitoh  colonies, 
except  Berbice,  Demcrara,  Essequebo,  and  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  Gaiana 
is  in  the  bands  of  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council  composed  of  the 
governor  as  president,  the  attorney-general  as  vice-president,  and  three 
members,  all  nominated  by  the  King.  The  Colonial  States  form  the  reprr- 
sentative  body  of  the  colony.  Four  members  are  chosen  every  year  by  the 
governor ;  the  others  by  electors  in  proportion  of  one  in  200  electors. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts  and  numerous  communes. 

The  area  of  Surinam  is  46,060  English  square  miles.  At  the  end  of 
1888  the  population  was  67,365  (comprising  29,204  males  and  28,161 
females),  inclusive  of  the  negroes  living  in  the  forests.  The  capital  is 
Paramaribo,  27,762  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulation  for  the  government  of  Surinam 
entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  confessions. 

In  1888  there  were.  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  16,679  ;  Moravian 
Brethren,  1,629,106;  Roman  Catholic,  13,000;  Jews,  1,252;  Mahomedans,. 
1,629. 

There  were  in  1888,  47  schools  with  114  (79  males  and  .^5  females) 
teachers,  and  5.648  pupils  (2,900  boys  and  2,648  girls).  Besides  those 
elementary  schools,  there  are  a  normal  school  and  a  central  school  of  the 
Koravian  Brethren  for  training  teachers  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

There  is  a  court  of  justice,  whose  president,  members,  and  recorder  are 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  Further,  there  are  three  cantonal-oonrts 
and  two  circuit  courts.    There  were  235  prisoners  in  1888. 
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The  relations  of  Govemment  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  snbventions  to 
orphan-houses  and  other  religious  or  phUanthropical  institutions. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes 
on  houses  and  estates,  personal  imposts,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  A  sub- 
vention from  the  mother-country  is  necessary.  In  1888  the  expenditure 
wa^  1,611,000  guilders,  the  revenue  1,325,000  guilders,  and  the  subvention 
286.000.  For  1890  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  13,408,130  guilders,  ex- 
penditure 1.647,153  guilders  ;  for  1889  the  estimates  were — revenue 
1,426,913  guilders,  expenditure  1,628,541  guilders. 

In  1888  the  miliiia  (*  Schutterij  ')  consisted  of  27  officers  and  487  men, 
the  civic  guard  of  64  officers  and  1,315  men,  and  the  garrison  of  22  officers 
and  367  men.  The  navy  consists  of  a  few  guard  ships,  with  some  vessels 
of  the  royal  navy. 

In  1888  there  were  ceded  in  freehold  115  hectares. 

In  the  same  year  sugar  was  produced  on  17  plantations  of  1,668  hectares 
to  the  amount  of  6,206,553  kilogrammes.  Cacao  on  83  plantatious  and 
370  small  properties  of  8,787  hectares  to  the  amount  of  1,543.019  kilo- 
grammes. The  other  productions  were  bananas,  516,799  bundles;  coffee, 
5,560  kilogrammes  ;  cotton,  720  kilogrammes ;  rice,  16,197  kilogrammes  ; 
fruits,  186,812  kilogrammes ;  rhum,  315,306  litres,  and  melasse  1,104,38^ 
litres. 

For  gold  mining  were  granted  at  the  end  of  1888,  441  concessions,  com- 
prising 335,109  hectares.  In  that  year  the  export  of  gold  was  1,029,777 
grammes,  valued  at  1,410,795  guilders.  This  export  was  to  the  Nether- 
lands 872,621  grammes,  to  Great  Britain  91,492  grammes,  to  America 
27,559  grammes,  to  Demerara  3,849  grammes,  to  France  33,421  grammes, 
and  to  other  places  835  grammes.  The  declared  value  since  the  beginning 
of  the  gold  industry  (1876)  to  the  end  of  1888  is  11,347,572  guilders. 

In  1888  there  entered  216  vessels  of  72,907  tons,  and  cleared  21  & 
ships  of  72,634  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  import 
and  export  during  the  years  1888-9  :— 


Year                j                      Import                      1                      Export 

1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 

4,808,603  guilders 
4,592,714        „ 
5,052,621        „ 
4,346,840 
4,893,356        „ 

3,1 13,270  guilders 
3,086,633      „ 
3,539,609      „ 
3,316,377      „ 
3,521,867      „ 

\  Tho  colonial  savings-bank  had  at  the  end  of  1888  a  balance  of  359,911 
guilders,  of  which  214,164  guilders  belonged  to  1,157  coolies. 

The  communication  between  several  districts  of  the  colony  is  cwrried  on 
bv  vessels  and  small  steamers. 

In  1888  were  received  69,232  letters,  1,04  8  postcards,  153,699  prints,  and 
2,61 1  samples  ;  and  sent  off  62,273  letters,  1,436  postcards,  20,619  prints, 
and  938  samples. 

British  Consul  at  Paramaribo, — ^W.  Wyndham. 
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Curacao. 

The  colony  of  Curaqao  consists  of  the  islands  CuraqaOj  Bonaire^  Arvh^, 
St.  Martin  (as  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  Netherlands),  St.  JEtutache,  ar.i 
Saha,  lying  north  from  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 


- 

Square 
MUes 

Curasao 

210 

2%;877 

Bonaire 

96 

4.701 

Aruba. 

69 

7,366 

St.  Martin » 

17 

4,431 

St.  Eustache 

7 

1,663 

Saba  .... 

6 

2,524 

*  Only  the  southern  part  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  the  northern  to  France. 

The  colony  is  governed  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Council  composed 
of  the  Attorney-General  and  three  members,  all  nominated  by  the  Sover«igB, 

There  is  also  a  Colonial  Council  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  eight  members  nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  The  different  islands  of 
the  colony,  except  Curasao,  are  placed  under  chiefs  called  *  gezaghebben; 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 

At  the  end  of  1888  there  were  36,865  Roman  Catholics,  8,588  Protestants, 
1,018  Jews,  The  number  of  schools  was  23,  with  3,995  pupils.  At  the 
same  period  the  number  of  prisoners  was  36. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes  on 
land,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  In  the  Budget  for  1890  the  revenue  i'* 
estimated  at  597,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  672,000  guilders ;  the  differ- 
ence is  supplied  by  the  mother-country. 

The  militia  (Schutterij)  consisted  at  the  end  of  1888  of  17  officers  and 
^71  men  ;  the  garrison  of  9  officers  and  254  men.  A  vessel  of  the  royai 
navy  is  always  cruising  and  visiting  the  different  islands. 

The  imports  in  1888  were  valued  at  2,819,211  guilders ;  the  exports  (ei- 
■cluding  CuraQao),  at  569,314  guilders.  The  chief  products  are : — maize, 
beans,  pulse,  cattle,  salt,  and  lime. 

There  entered  the  different  islands  in  1888,  2,847  vessels  of  990,000  M^ 

In  1888,  75,931  letters  and  309,609  newspapers  arrived,  and  79,237  and 
133,112  were  despatched. 

BritUh  QnrnU  at  Curasao. — A.  D.  Jesurun. 


Statistioal  andfotlier  Books  of  Boferenoe  conoeming  the 
Nefherlands  and  its  Colonies. 

1.  Oppicial  Publications. 

•     (1)  The  Netherlandt, 

Bljdragen  tot  de  Algemeene  Statistiek  van  Kederland.    Jaargang  1889.    *s  GraTUibage. 
Oereohtelijke  Statistiek  van  bet  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden.    *b  Grayenhage,  1888. 
Statistiek  van  bet  Oevangeniswezen.    1889. 

Staataalmanak  toot  bet  Koningrljk  der  Nederlanden.    1890.    Ifet  magtiging  mi  da 
tegering  uit  offloiele  opgaren  lamengesteld.    's  Grarenliage. 

Statistiek  van  den  loop  der  Bevolklng  ran  Nederland  over  1887.   *s  Gnvenluige. 
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SUatsbegrootlng  roor  het  dienstjaar  1891.    *s  Orarenhage. 

Statistiek  van  den  In,  -ult-  en  doorover  over  1889. 

Statistiek  van  den  Handel  en  de  Scheepvaart  van  het  Eontnkrijk  der  Kederlanden. 
*8  Ui-avenhage,  1889. 

VcrsamelingTan  Consalaire  en  andere  Bcrlgten  en  Vcrslagen  orer  NijTerbeid,  Handel  en 
Sclieepvaart  Uitgegeren  door  het  Ministcrie  van  Buitenlandscho  Zakcn.  Jaargang  1889. 
4.    's  Grarenhage. 

Ycrriag  van  den  Staat  der  Nederlandsche  Zeevi^^scherijen  orer  1889.    4.    's  Orarenhage. 

Vershig  Tan  den  Landbon-\v  In  Ncderland  over  1889,  opgemaakt  op  last  van  den  Minister 
vail  Handel  en  Xijverheid.    8.    's  Gravenhage. 

Verslag  aan  den  Rojing  ran  de  bevindingen  en  handelingen  van  het  reeartsenijkandig 
Staatstoezigt  in  1889.    4  . 's  Gravenhage. 

Verslag  van  den  Soiling  van  de  bevindingen  en  handelingen  ran  het  gcneeskondig 
StaAtstoecigt  in  1B8X.    4.    's  Gravenhage. 

Vcrslag  van  den  Staat  der  hoogere,  midddbare  en  lagcre  scholen  over  1889. 

Vcralag  der  Nederlandsche  Bank.    1890. 

Report  hj  Mr.  Sidney  Locock,  Secretary  of  Legation,  on  land  laws  and  landed  property, 
d.it<»il  The  Hague,  December  20,  1889  ;  in  *  Reports  from  H.M.'a  Representatives  respecting 
tlic  Teunre  of  Land  in  the  several  Countries  of  Europe.'    Part  I.    Pol.    liOndon.  1870. 

lieports  on  the  finances  of  the  Netlierlnuds  in  No.  243  ;  trade  of  Amsterdam,  No.  390 ;  on 
mnnnerce  and  agriculture  of  Dutch  Guiana  in.  No.  410  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Re- 
jKirtM.'     London,  1H88. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Netherlaneb? :  in  *  Annual  Ptatement  of  the 
T-aih-  of  the  United  Kingrloni  with  Foreign  Countries}  and  Britidh  PossesBiomi  in  the  year 
1H,^L>.'    4.    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

(2)  Colonies, 

Holland.  East  Indies.  Colonial  Possessions.  Admiralty,  Naval  Intelligence  Derart- 
m>  lit,     London,  1888. 

Koloniaal  Verslag  van  1889.    's  Gravenhage,  1889. 

lieKrooting  van  Ned-Indie  voor  1801. 

.JfWirboek  van  het  mljnweien  in  Xederlan  l-^ch  Oost-TfuUc.  Uitgpgeven  op  last  van  Z. 
Ilv.r- deu  Minister  van  Koloni^n.    1HS8,    Amsterdam,  18K>. 

Nzuitnregister  van  Nederlaudsch-Iinlii^'  v<x>r  18J0.    Biitjivia. 

H#»gecrinf?s-AImanak  voor  Nc<kTl  iinl-s^'li-Indl  •'.     1890.     llatJivia. 

I(''!>uiiie  van  hetonderzock  uaiir  de  rechten  van  den  inlander  op  den  grond  op  Java  en 
Mii'liiffA.     Bfttavia,  1890. 

St:it!3tiek  van  den  Handel,  dc  Scheepvaart  en  do  In-  en  Ultvoerrcchten  over  1888. 
Dii.t<iviii. 

Vcr<«'ag  omtrent  den  gouveniements  post-  en  telegraafdicnst  in  N.L  over  1889.    Batavia, 

VorslAg  van  den  dienst  der  Staats  spoorwegen  op  Java  over  1889.    Batavia,  1890. 

A]K'<^"»een  verslag  van  don  stJiat  van  hot  niid<lelhaar  en  lajrer  ouderwijs  voor  europeanen 
en  iiH  t  dezen  gelijk^estelden  In  X.I.  over  1889.    Batavia,  189U. 

AU'iinoon  vijfjarig  versag  van  het  inlandsch  onderwijs  in  N.I.  over  1873-1877  (Batavia, 
l^^.i\  u  en  over  1878-1882  (Batiivia,  1885). 

V<-r!ilAg  over  het  jaar  1888,  sameugcstcld  door  de  Kamervan  koopliandel  en  nijveiheid  te 
Dutiivhu     Batavia,  1889. 

liviiort  for  1889  on  the  trade  of  Dutoh  Guiana  in  No.  737  of  '  Dlplomatio  and  Consular 
lUr-*'^*-'     London,  1890. 

H<'Port  on  the  Finances  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  No.  630  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Icpona.*    London,  1889. 

2.  Non-Opficial  Publications. 

(1)  The  Netherlands, 

Algemeene  Statistlek  van  Nederland.  Uitgegeren  door  de  Verecnlglng  voor  de  statistiek 
a  Nederland.    8.    Leiden,  1869-82. 

jieuadLtn  (A.  van),  Handboek  der  aardrijksktinde,  staatslnrlgtlng,  staatshnlsfaouding  ea 
tatistiek  van  het  koningriik  der  Nederlanden.    8.    Haarlem,  1877. 

Jaar cijf era  over  1889  en  Torige  jaren,  omtrent  Bevo iking,  Landbouw,  Handel,  Ao. 
ritficegeven  door  de  Yereeniging  voor  de  Statistiek  in  Nederland.    No.  8. 

j^lffrave  (W.  G.),  Dutch  Guiana.    8.    London,  1876. 

Staatknndig  en  staathuishr  ndkundig  Jaarboekje.    Uitgegeren  door  de  Tcreenlging  Toor 
•  0tHtis«tiek  in  Nederland.    8.    Amsterdam. 
'    M'vod  (C.  W.),  Through  Ho  land.    8.    London,  1877.  ^  , 
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(2)  Coloniet. 


Aftrdrijkskandig  en  ftatistlsch  woordeubock  yan  Ned.  IndiS.    AxnaterdAm,  186L. 

Biekmore  (H.  S.X  Travels  In  the  Hast  Indian  Aichipelaga    8.    London,  ISfifiL 

Tijdschrift  ran  hct  konlnklljk  iustitaut  roor  taol-,  land-enrolkenkunde  TanNeikr- 
•adsch-Indi&    s'Orayonhage,  lSSS-90. 

Jaarcljle»  over  1889  en  vorige  joren  omtrcnt  de  kolonien.  UitgcgeTcn  door  de  TereesI 
i^ng  Toor  do  statUtiek  In  Nederlund.    No.  9. 

KeychetUut  (Dr.  L.  W.  C).  Handelingen  betreflende  hct  reglement  op  het  beleld  der  re- 
vering Ton  Nederlandsch  IndiK.    3  rol.    Utrecht,  18fi7.  ^ 

Bool  (H.  J.),  Begeringsreglement  ran  Ned.  Indie.    Zalt-Bommll,  1876. 

Df  Jonge  (Jhr.  M.  J.  K.  J.;,  Dc  Opkomst  ran  bet  Nederlandschgezag  oyer  Java.  IL— vn 
The  Hague,  1869-75. 

De  LouteKf  t)r.  J.  Handleiding  tot  de  kennls  van  bet  staats-  en  adminlstratiefrecht  fd 
N'cd.  Indie,    's  GraTonhage,  1884. 

l>f  center  (JSk.,  S.  yan),  Bijdragen  tot  do  kennls  yan  bet  Landelljk  Stelsel  op  Java,  op  U*s 
van  Z.  Exc.  den  Minister  yan  Kolonien  J.  D.  Fxansen  van  de  Putte  bijeonverzameid.  t. 
Zalt-Bommel,  1865. 

(ioriom  (van),  De  Oo3t-Indi.scbe  Cnlturos  in  betrokkiug  tot  handel  en  nljyerheid.  Ae- 
itcrdam,  1881. 

Haga  (A.),  Nederlandscb  Nieuw  Guinea  en  do  Fapoescbe  Eilanden.  S  yola.  BaUr^ 
1884. 

IMlttald  (Ft.  Von\  Dns  Colonial f<\-8teni  der  Niederllindcr  in  0«tindien.    &  Leipzifc.  l^Cl 

Hollander  (Vr.  J.  T.  do),  Hiindlel<ling  bij  de  beoefening  van  de  Taal-,  Land-  ea  Volkea- 
knnde  van  Ned.  Indie.    Breda,  1882. 

T)e  indiache  Gid&    Leiden,  IK^O. 

Moneif  (J.  W.  B. ),  Java,  or.  How  to  Manage  a  Colony ;  sho^ving  a  practical  soIatioB  cf  :b» 
questions  now  affecting  British  India.    2  vols.    8.    liondon,  18r>l. 

A/iUter  (Joh.>,  Beiichreibaug  der  In^el  Java.    8.    Berlin,  1860. 

Vefh  (Pro!  P.  J.),  Java :  Geogniphisch,  Ethnologisch,  Historisch.  Haarlem.  3  tg'& 
1875-84. 

/drtn,  Borneo's  Wester-afdeeling.    Zalt-BommcI,  1864. 

Verslag  «lc»r  Javasche  Bank  over  1889-90. 

n'allace  (Alfred  Russol),  The  Malay  Archipelago.    8.    London,  1869. 
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NICABAGUA. 

(Bepi^blica  de  Nicabagua.) 
Constitatlon  and  OoTemment. 

The  Constitatlon  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  was  proclaimed  on  August 
19, 1868.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  CJoogress  of  two  Houses,  the 
upper  called  the  Senate,  comprising  18  members,  and  the  lower,  called 
the  House  of  Representatives,  21  members.  Both  branches  of  the  Lcgis- 
latare  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives for  the  term  of  four,  and  those  of  the  Senate  for  six  yea». 
The  executive  ppwer  is  with  a  President  elected  for  four  years. 

Prendeiit  (f  tlie  Republic. — Dr.  Roberto  Saeasat  elected  January  1891. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  council  of  responsible 
ministers,  composed  of  the  four  departments  of  Foreign  AfTairs  and  Public 
Instruction ;  Finance ;  Interior,  Justice,  War,  and  Marine ;  Publio  Works. 

The  active  army  consists  of  1,200  men,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  meot 
and  a  militia  or  national  guard  of  5,000. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  49,600  English  square  miles, 
and  the  population  at  between  360,000  and  400,000,  giving  about  7  in- 
habitants per  square  mile.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  consists  of 
aboriginal  *  Indians,*  mulattoes,  negroes,  and  mixed  races,  and  the  number 
of  Europeans  and  their  descendants  is  very  small  and  on  the  decrease. 
There  are  few  towns,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  carried  on  in  a  rude  fashion.  The  old  capital  of  the 
Republic  is  the  city  of  Leon,  ten  miles  from  the  Pacific,  surrounded  by 
five  active  volcanoes,  and  partly  in  ruins ;  its  population  is  25,000.  At 
present  the  seat  of  government  i>;  the  town  of  Managua*  situated  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  great  Ikke  of  the  same  name,  with  about  18,000 
inhabitants. 

Instruction. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  1887  there  were  261  schools  with 
11,914  pupils.    There  are,  besides,  two  higher  schools  for  boys  and  one  for 

girls. 

Pinance. 

In  1888  the  revenue  was  3,814,140  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  4,024,602 
dollars.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  annual  revenue  are  derived  from ISovem- 
ment  monopolies  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder,  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  from  import  duties  and  a  tax  on  slaughtered  cattle.  The  expendi- 
ture is  principally  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  2,000  men,  and  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
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From  an  official  statement  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  thex>nbllc 
debt  was  1,592,000  dollars,  and  a  loan  raised  in  London  in  1886  for  285,000{. 
in  6  per  cent,  bonds,  with  a  mortgage  on  the  93  lines  of  railway  controlled 
by  the  State  as  well  as  on  the  customs  revenue. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

There  are  about  400,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  Republic,  and  there  is  a 
large  export  of  hides. 

The  imports  in  1888  amounted  to  2,146,000  dollars,  and  the  exi>orts  to 
1,522,000  dollars.  The  culture  of  bananas  has  rapidly  grown  in  recent 
years.  The  exports  from  San  Juan  del  Korte  in  1889  were  valued  at 
994,736  dollars,  and  the  imports  231,229  dollars.  The  leading  exports  are 
coffee  and  india-rubber.  Of  the  exports  in  188^8, 665,000  dollars  went  to 
Great  Britain,  253,000  dollars  to  Germany,  246,000  dollars  to  Fianoe. 
834.000  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  imports  in  1888,  262,000  dollars 
came  from  England,  395,000  dollars  from  the  United  States,  351,000  dollars 
from  France,  766,000  dollars  from  Germany.  In  the  'Annual  Statement  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,'  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
Bepublic  is  merged  into  *  Central  America '  (see  page  661). 

Communications. 

There  entered  the  jwrts  of  the  country  in  1887  192  vessels  of  191,40 
ions. 

There  were  1,700  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  Bepublic  in  1888,  with 
68  stations.  There  are  99  miles  of  railway  open,  or  bieing  opened,  in  ibe 
Republic,  which  cost  2,700.000  dollars.  In  1886  3,306,500  letters,  ic, 
passed  through  the  Post  Office. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  system  of  money,  weight*,  and  measures  is  the  same  as  in  Honduras, 
though  Mexican,  Chilian,  Peruvian,  and  other  South  American  dollars  acd 
five-franc  pieces  circulate  freely ;  there  is  also  a  paper  currency. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Op  Nicaragua  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  MijiiMer. — Sefior  Don  Modesto  Barrios. 
Consul' General— Fredeiick  Isaac. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Nicaragua. 
MnUter  and  Consul- General.— Awdley  C.  Gosling., 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Hicaragna. 

1.  Oppical  Publications. 

Repcrt  OD  the  Trade  of  Nicaragua,  in  *  Deutaches  Handds- Archly,*  Febrovj  and  Jsly 
1883. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Jiettp  rN.),  Poroement  de  Tisthme  de  Panama  par  le  canal  de  Nicare^oa.    8.    Paria»  lS8k 
Mt  (ThnmM).  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua ;  a  Narrative  of  aKcsid«nc«  at  tke  GoU 

Mi:.c»of  (;hont4ae(i,  &c.    8.    London,  1873. 
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fimote  (A.  ron),  Der  FreUtaat  NicarafTua  in  Mittelameriko.    8.    ISerlin,  1819. 

JCrlter  (J.),  Le  canal  de  Nicaragua.    8.    Paris,  1M9. 

Lecy  (P.),  Kotas  geografloas  y  eoonomicas  sobre  la  rept!lblica  de  Nicaragua.    Paris,  1873. 

Afnrr  (Willjelm),  Relse  nach  Centralamerika.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1«63. 

Seherur  (Karl,  Rttter  von),  \yanderungcn  dnrcli  die  raittelamcrikanischen  Freistaatea 
Nicaragua,  Honduxui)  und  San  Salvador.    8.    Bmuna^hweicr,  1857. 

Siguier  ( E.  G.),  Sketches  of  Trarel  in  yicaragnn.    8.    New  York.  1831. 

Sqttier  (K.  O.),  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Scenery,  Mounuients,  and  the  proposed  Inter* 
oceanic  Canal.    2  vols.   8.    London,  1853. 

Wetkam  (J.  W.  Bodhain),  Across  Central  America.    8.    London,  1877. 
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OMAN. 

An  independent  State  in  South-eastern  Arabia  extending  along  a  coa>t 
line — S.B.  and  S.W.— of  almost  1,000  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz,  and 
inland  to  the  deserts.  Area,  82,000  square  miles ;  population,  l,500,0HlK 
The  capital,  Muscat  (60,000  inhabitants),  was  occupied  by  the  Portugue>e 
till  the  seventeenth  centurj'.  After  various  vicissitudes  it  was  taken  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Ahmed  bin  Sa*eed,  of  Yemenite  origin,  whi> 
was  elect«d  Imam  in  1741.  His  family  have  since  ruled.  The  present 
Sultan  is  Seyyid  Feysal  bin  Turki,  second  son  of  the  late  Seyyid  Turki  bin 
Sa'eed  bin  Sultan,  who  succeeded  his  fcither  June  4, 1888,  and  has  now  been 
formally  recognised  by  the  British  Government.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  power  of  the  Imam  of  Oman  extended  over  a  larg^j 
area  of  Arabia,  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  strip  on  the  Persian  coast, 
and  a  long  strip  of  the  African  coast  south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  includini: 
Socotra  and  Zanzibar.  On  the  death  of  Sultan  Sa'eed  in  1854  Zanzibar  wa< 
detached  from  Oman  and  placed  under  the  rule  of  the  second  son,  am; 
subsequent  troubles  curtailed  the  area  of  the  state  in  Asia.  The  closest 
relations  have  for  years  existed  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
Oman,  and  a  British  Consul  or  Political  Agent  resides  at  Muscat.  Oman 
is  practically  on  the  footing  of  an  independent  Indian  native  State,  awi 
e8.sentially  under  British  protection.  The  authority  of  the  Sultan  does  not 
extend  far  beyond  Muscat. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  amounts  to  about  200,000  dollars. 

The  exports  in  1889-90  were  valued  at  1,406,605  dollars ;  chiefly  dates, 
548,000  dollars ;  cotton  fabrics,  140,000  dollars;  rice,  60,000  dollars;  salt. 
«>5,000  dollars ;  pearls,  80,000  dollars ;  fruits,  30,000  dollars.  The  injport> 
were  valued  at  1,997,726  dollars,  chiefly  rice,  604,443  dollars ;  sugar,  67,63«* 
idollars ;  coffee,  81,984  dollars ;  cotton  stuff,  225,765  dollars ;  salt,  70,0*.H» 
dollars ;  pearls,  105,725  dollars.  The  imports  from  India  were  valued  a* 
1,388,403  dollars;  Persian  Gulf,  373,004  dollars;  South  Arabia  and  Africa, 
194.394  dollars ;  United  States,  Mauritius,  and  Singapore,  41,925  dollars. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Muscat  in  1889-90,  419  oi" 
138,820  tons,  of  which  94  of  112,500  tons  were  European  and  American. 

Administration  Report  of  the  Pcndan  Gulf  Political  Reddency  for  188&-9a    OaIcctt.i, 
1890. 
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OBANGE  FBEE  STATE. 

(Oranje-Yrijstaat.) 

Constitution  and  Oovenunent. 

The  Republic  known  as  the  Orange  Free  State,  founded  origin- 
ally by  Boers  who  quitted  Cape  Colony  in  1836  and  following 
years,  is  separated  from  the  Cape  Colony  by  the  Orange  River, 
has  British  Basutoland  and  Natal  on  the  east,  the  Transvaal 
on  the  north,  and  Transvaal  and  Griqualand  West  on  the 
-west.  Its  independence  was  declared  on  February  23,  1854, 
and  a  Constitution  was  proclaimed  April  10,  1854,  and  revised 
February  9,  1866,  and  May  8,  1879.  The  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  popular  Assembly,  the  Volksraad,  of  57  members, 
elected  by  suffrage  of  the  burghers  (adult  white  males)  for  four 
years  from  every  district,  town,  and  ward,  or  field-cometcy  in  the 
country  districts.  Every  two  years  one-half  of  the  members, 
vacate  their  seats  and  an  election  takes  place.  The  members  of 
the  Volksraad  receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  21.  per  day.  Eligible- 
are  burghers  25  years  of  age,  owners  of  real  property  to  the- 
value  of  500^.  Voters  must  be  white  burghers  by  birth  or 
naturalisation,  be  owners  of  real  property  of  not  less  thaji  150^.,. 
or  lessees  of  real  property  of  an  annual  rental  of  36/.,  or  have 
a  yearly  income  of  not  less  than  200/.,  or  be  owners  of  personal 
property  of  the  value  of  300Z.,  and  have  been  in  the  State  for 
not  less  than  three  years.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  President 
chosen  for  five  years  by  universal  suffrage,  who  is  assisted  by 
an  Executive  Council.  The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the 
Government  Secretary,  the  Landrost  of  the  capital,  and  three 
unofficial  members  appointed  by  the  Volksraad,  one  every  year 
for  three  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Judge  Reitz^  sworn  into  office 
January  11,  1889,  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  John  Henry 
Brand. 

There  ia  a  Landrost  or  Governor  appointed  to  each  of  the  districts  (18) 
of  the  Republic  by  the  President,  the  appointment  requiring  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Volksraad.  In  every  ward  there  ai*e  commissioners  for  varioi^ 
piirposes,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  burghers. 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Free  State  is  estimated  at  41,500  square  mile5  ;  it  is 
divided  into  18  districts.  At  a  census  taken  in  1880  the  white  population 
was  found  to  be  61,022—31,901)  males  and  28,116  females.  Of  the  popnla- 
tion  42,439  were  born  in  the  Free  State  and  14,149  in  the  Cape  Colonv. 
There  were  besides  72,496  natives  in  the  State— 38,244  males  and  34,252 
females— making  a  total  population  of  133,6 1 8.  The  capital,  Bloemfontein, 
had  2,567  inhabitants  in  18S0.  Of  the  white  population  11,111  were  re- 
turned in  1880  as  directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  there  were  68,85^1 
*  coloured  servants.' 

Immigration  is  on  the  increase,  mainly  from  Germany  and  England. 

Religion. 

Tlie  Government  contributes  6,800/.  for  religions  purposes.  The  State  is 
divided  into  30  parochial  districts  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  There  are 
about  80  churches.  The  principal  body  is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
with  61,716  adherents ;  of  Wesleyans  there  are  514 ;  English  Epitcopalians 
1,321 ;  Lutherans  282 ;  Koman  Catholics  340  ;  Jews  67. 

Instruction. 

The  system  of  education  is  national.  Small  grants  are  also  made  to 
the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  The  Government  schools  are 
managed  by  elected  local  boards,  which  choose  the  teachers,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  their  qualifications. 
Education  is  not  compulsory  nor  free  except  for  very  poor  children. 
In  1890  17,0002.  was  allotted  to  education,  being  a  portion  of  interest  on  a 
capital  of  200,0002.  set  apart  by  the  Volk.sraad  for  this  purpose.  There 
are  no  foundations,  properly  so-called,  for  education.  In  1889  there  were 
49  Government  schools,  inclusive  of  the  two  higher  schools  and  the  infant 
school  at  Bloemfontein,  with  2,139  pupils  and  74  teachers.  Grants  are 
made  to  private  schools  on  certain  conditions.  In  1889  there  were  14  such 
schools,  with  211  pupils.  The  Grey  College,  the  highest  school  for  bo\-s, 
prepares  candidates  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  Cape  Uni- 
versity ;  there  is  a  similar  school  for  girls. 

At  the  census  of  1880  only  1,080,  or  2*6,  of  the  white  population  above 
seven  years  of  age  could  not  read  nor  write,  while  3,864  could  only  read. 

There  is  a  good  public  library  in  Bloemfontein,  and  small  libraries  in 
several  villages. 

There  is  a  Government  Gazette,  one  daily  and  one  bi-weekly,  and  one 
weekly  paper. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Roman  Dutch  law  prevails.  The  superior  courts  of  the  conntiy 
are  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  with  three  judges,  and  the  circuit  court^. 
The  inferior  courts  are  the  court  of  the  Landdrost  and  the  court  of 
landdrost  and  Heemraden.  The  circuit  courts,  at  which  the  judges  of  the 
High  Court  pre.«;ide  in  turn,  are  held  twice  a  year  in  the  chief  town  of  every 
district.  In  these  courts  criminal  cases  are  tried  before  a  jury.  The  court 
of  Landdrost  and  Heemraden  consists  of  the  Landdrost  (a  stipondiarv 
magistrate)  and  two  assessors.      The  Landdrosfs  comrti  thus  has  both 
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ci\il  and  criminal  jurisdiction.    There  are  also  justices  of  the  peace  who 
try  minor  offences  and  settle  minor  disputes. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  crime.    There  are  police-constables  in  every 
^own,  and  mounted  police  patrol  the  countr}*. 

Finance. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  five 
years  1886-86  to  1889-90  (ending  February) :— 


Teare 

Bevenne 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

1885-86 

•     201,778 

196,887 

1886-87 

168.377 

142,368 

1887-88 

210,074 

140,788 

1888-89 

202,270 

183,650 

1889-90 

272.322 

205,100 

% 

The  estimated  ordinary  revenue  for  1890-91  is  241,000^.,  and  expenditure 
289,044/.  Among  the  items  of  revenue  are  quit  rents,  16,500/.;  transfer 
dues,  23,000/. ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  17,800/. ;  stamps,  36,000/. ;  native 
poll-tax,  12,600/.;  import  dues,  70,000/.;  and  of  expenditure,  salaries, 
38,200/. ;  police,  9.300/. }  education,  16,830/. ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  23,000/. ; 
public  works,  56,000/. ;  artillery,  4,650/. 

The  Republic  has  a  debt  of  75,000/.  (1890),  but  possesses  considerable 
public  property  in  land,  buildings,  bridges,  telegraphs,  &c.  (valued  at 
417,000/.),  and  in  its  share  in  the  National  Bank,  amounting  to  70,000/. 
Bloemfontein  has  a  municipal  debt  of  7,000/. 

Defence. 

Frontier  measures  about  900  miles ;  of  this  400  miles  marches  with 
Cape  Colony,  200  Basntoland,  100  Natal,  and  S.A.  Republic  200  miles. 

There  are  no  fortifications  on  the  frontier. 

Every  able-bodied  man  in  the  State  above  16  and  under  60  years  of 
age  is  compelled  to  take  arms  when  called  upon  by  his  Field  Comet  (equal 
to  the  rank  of  a  captain),  when  necessity  demanas  it.  The  number  of 
burghers  available  is  13,490.  A  battery  of  artillery  is  stationed  at  the 
capital,  Bloemfontein ;  67  officers  and  men,  with  300  passed  artillerists, 
as  a  reserve.    There  are  12  Armstrong  guns  of  the  latest  construction. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  State  consists  of  undulating  plains,  affording  excellent  grazing. 
A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  counti  y  is  suited  for  agriculture,  but 
a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  produced.  The  number  of  farms  in 
1881  was  6,000,  with  a  total  of  23,592,400  acres,  of  which  114,916  were 
cultivated.  There  were  in  the  same  year  131,594  horses,  464,575  breeding 
cattle,  5,056,301  merino  sheep,  673,924  goats,  and  2,253  ostriches.  Ostrich- 
rearing  is  being  developed. 

Diamonds,  garnets,  and  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  Orange 
State,  and  there  are  rich  coal-mines;  gold  has  r.l  o  been  found. 
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Coznmerce. 

As  the  exports  and  imports  pass  through  the  Cape  and  Natal  ports,  and 
are  included  in  the  returns  for  these  colonies,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  commerce.  The  imports  have  been  estimated 
at  between  800,000/.  and  l,000,OOOZ.  value,  and  the  exports  at  2,000,000/. 
The  principal  export  is  wool,  as  also  hides,  diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  British  produce  are  imported.  About  90,000 
bales  of  wool,  each  400  lbs.,  wore  exported  in  1886,  mainly  by  Port  Sliza^ 
beth.  Besides  this,  ostrich  feathers  to  the  value  of  10,0O0Z. ;  hides,  skins, 
&c.,  about  25,000Z. ;  diamonds,  90,000  carats,  valued  at  150,0002.,  were  ex- 
ported in  1886,  besides  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses. 

ConmLunicationB. 

The  capital,  Bloemfontein,  is  connected  with  Natal  and  the  Gape 
Colony  by  telegraph ;  1,120  miles  of  telegraph  have  been  constructed.  A 
railway  is  being  (1890)  constructed  by  the  State  from  the  Orange  River  to 
Bloemfontein,  120  miles.  There  are  roads  throughout  the  districts,  ox- 
waggons  being  the  principal  means  of  conveyance. 

Consvl- General  in  London.— V.  T.  Blyth. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  English. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Seference. 

CenoiB  van  den  Oranje-Vrijstaat,  opgenomen  op  31  Moart,  1880.    Bloemfontein,  18Sr. 
Jeppe*i  Transvaal  Almanac  and  Directory  for  1889.    Capo  Tbwn,  1889. 
Johnston  (Keith),  Africa.    London,  1884. 

NorrU-Neicman  (C.  L.),  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  IjOiidoB^ 
188X. 

Sandeman  (E.  F.),  Eight  Months  in  an  Os-Wagon.    Loudon,  1880. 
Silter't  Handbook  to  South  Africa.    3rd  Edition.    London,  1880. 
The  Argns  Annual  and  S.  African  Directory,  1890.    Cape  Town,  1890 
Trollope  (Anthony),  South  Africa,    2  vols.    London,  1878. 
Weber  (Ernest  de),  Quatre  ans  au  pays  dee  Boers.    Paris,  1883. 
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PARAGUAY. 

(ReptJbmca  del  Paraguay.) 
Constitution  and  OoTcmment. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  gained  its  independence  from  Spanish  rule  in 
1811,  and  after  a  short  government  by  two  consuls,  the  supreme  power  was 
seized,  in  1815,  by  Dr.  Jos6  Gaspar  Rodriguez  Franciii,  wlio  exercised  auto- 
cratic sway  as  dictator  till  his  death,  September  20,  1840.  Dr.  Fi-anciaV 
reign  was  followed  by  an  interregnum,  which  lasted  till  1842,  when  a 
^National  Congress,  meeting  at  the  capital  Asuncion,  elected  two  nephewB 
of  the  Dictator,  Don  Mariano  Roque  Alonso  and  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez» 
joint  consuls  of  the  Republic.  Another  Congi*ess  voted,  March  13,  1844,  a 
new  Constitution,  and,  March  14,  elected  Don  Carlos  Antonio  I/opez  sole 
President ;  he  was  continued  by  another  election,  Margh  14,  1857.  At  the 
death  of  Don  Carlos,  September  1 0, 1 862,  his  son,  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 
bom  1827,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power.  President  Lopez,  in  1 864,  began 
a  dispute  with  the  Government  of  Brazil,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
entry  of  a  Brazilian  army,  united  with  forcas  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion and  Uruguay,  into  the  Republic,  June  1865.  After  a  struggle  of  five 
years,  Lopez  was  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Aquidaban,  March  1, 
1870. 

A  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  November  25,  1870.  The  legis- 
lative authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Deputies,  the  executive  being  entrusted  to  a  President,  elected 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  with  a  non-active  Vice-President  at  his  side. 
The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
the  former  in  the  ratio  of  one  representative  to  12,000  iohabitants,  and  the 
latter  one  to  6,000  inhabitants,  though  in  the  case  of  the  sparsely  populated 
divisions  a  greater  ratio  is  permitted.  The  Senators  and  Deputies  receive 
each  200/.  per  annum. 

Preiidait  oftJic  Repuhlic. — Don  Juan  O.  Ganzdlcft^  elected  1890. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  responsible 
ministers,  five  in  number,  presiding  over  the  departments  of  tlie  Interior, 
of  Finance,  of  Worship  and  Justice,  of  War,  and  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
President  receives  a  salary  of  1,900/.,  the  Vice-President  1)60/.,  and  each  of 
the  ministers  600/.  a  year ;  but  the  total  administrative  expenses  are  stated 
not  to  exceed  6,000/. 

The  country  is  divided  into  23  counties  (partidos),  wliich  are  governed 
by  chiefs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  assisted  by  municipal  councils. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Paraj^uay  is  91,970  square  miles.  An  enumeration  made  by 
the  Government  in  1857  showed  the  ix)pulation  to  number  1,337,439  souls. 
At  the  beginning  of  1873  the  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  an  offi- 
cial return  (regarded  as  exaggerated),  was  reduced  to  221,079,  comprising 
28,746  men  and  106,254  women  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  86,079  children^ 
the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  as  well  as  the  vast  decrease 
of  the  population,  telling  the  results  of  the  war.  A  very  imi)erfect  census  of 
March  1.  1887,  gives  the  populjition  as  329,645—155,425  j^il  ai^^74,220 
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women.  There  are  besides  60,000  semi-civilised  and  70,000  nnclFilised 
Indians.  Of  foreigners  in  Paraguay  in  1887,  there  were  5,000  Ai^ntines, 
2,000  Italians,  600  Brazilians,  740  Germans,  500  French,  400  Swiss,  and  100 
English.  The  country  is  divided  into  23  electoral  districts.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  capital,  Asuncion,  was  24,838  in  1886 ;  other  towns  are  Villa 
Rica,  11,000;  Concepcion,  11,000;  San  Pedro,  12,000;  Luque,  8,000— in- 
cluding their  districts.  In  1887  there  were  1,809  marriages,  9,366  births 
<66  per  cent,  illegitimate),  and  4,463  deaths.  In  1886  there  were  100 
immigrants  ;  in  1887,  563 ;  in  1888, 1,064 ;  and  in  1889,  2,395.  In  the  fir^-t 
three  months  of  1890  there  were  777  immigrants,  of  whom  269  were  Italian^s, 
162  Spaniards,  and  138  French.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  territory  vns 
national  property ;  but  in  recent  years  most  of  it  has  been  sold,  much  of  it 
in  very  large  estates. 

Eelig^on,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  religion  of  the  State*  but 
the  free  exercise  of  other  religions  is  permitted.  Education  is  free  and 
compulsory.  In  1887  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  adult  F&raguayans  and  60 
per  cent,  of  adult  foreigners  could  read  and  write.  There  were  in  1888 
160  public  elementary  schools,  with  28,526  pupils.  There  are,  besides,  over 
100  schools  subsidised  by  the  Council  of  Education,  and  at  Asuncion  tbere 
is  a  National  College,  with  15  professors  and  150  students.  The  amount 
spent  by  Government  on  public  instruction  in  1889.90  was  312,274  dollars. 

Asuncion  has  also  a  public  library  and  five  newspapers. 

A  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  various  inferior  tribunals,  with  local 
magistrates,  exercise  judicial  functions.  In  1887,  1,091  persons  were  tried 
for  oifences,  61  of  them  for  serious  crime. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  of  Paraguay  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  cinties. 
The  revenue  for  1889-90  is  officially  stated  to  be  4,124,764  doUaia; 
expenditure,  4,252,797  dollars.  The  customs  revenue  in  1888  amounted  to 
1,389,106  dollars ;  in  1889  to  1,419,880  dollars. 

The  external  debt  has  been  reduced  by  various  arrangements,  and  on 
January  1, 1890,  amounted  to  23,521,544  dollars,  including  the  consolidated 
English  debt  annuity  of  844,030^  The  internal  debt  has  (1890)  amounted  to 
11,085  dollars. 

Defence. 

The  army,  comprising  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  maintained  chieflv 
to  preserve  internal  order,  consists  of  82  officers  and  1,346  men.  B\*eiy 
citizen  from  20  to  35  years  of  age  is  liable  to  military  service.  There  is  a 
«crew  steamer  of  440  tons  and  4  guns,  and  2  small  steamers  on  the  river. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

The  number  of  homed  cattle  in  Paraguay  in  1887  was  730,000,  sheep 
82,000,  horses  62,000,  goats  11,000,  pigs  12,000.  The  chief  agncultnral 
products  besides  yerba  and  tobacco  are,  maize,  rice,  wheat,  mandioca,  and 
cotton,  barely  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Only  158,100  acres  were 
under  cultivation  in  1887  —viz.  maize  58,800  acres,  mandloca  41,400  acres, 
beans  22,300  acres,  tobacco  16,300  acres,  sugar  7,100  acres,  rice  3,400  acres, 
sundries  8,800  acre.  In  1889-90  public  lands  and  '  yerbales  *  were  sold  to 
the  value  of  809,125  dollars,  and  the  rent  of  Govemment^orests  and  lands 
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was  14,045  dollars.    Agricultural  settlements  or  •colonies,'  of  which  there 
are  three,  are  assisted  by  the  Government. 

There  are  (1887)  1,198  factories,  tanneries,  mills,  and  houses  of  businessy 
with  an  ag^sp-egate  working  capital  of  4,550,000  dollars,  giving  employment 
to  2,600  persons. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  all  directions  in  1887  was  2,442,116 
pesos,  the  exports  in  all  directions  2.155,977  pesos ;  in  1888,  imports 
3,2H9,767  dollars,  exports  2,588,608  dollars;  in  1889  imports  2,989,518' 
dollars,  exports  1,720,187  dollars.  The  chief  imports  are  textiles — 85  per 
cent,  from  Great  Britain ;  wines,  rice.  About  48  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports  come  from  Britain. 

The  value  of  ycrha  viate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  in  1882,  was  964,800  pesos  ;  in 
1884,  729,351  pesos;  in  1 885,  616,573 'pesos  ;  in  1887,520,116  pesos;  the 
other  chief  exports  being  tobacco,  in  1881,  658,650  pesos;  in  1882,  4U),:>80 
pesos  ;  in  1884,  248,960  pesos  ;  in  1885,  42S.M4(>  pesos ;  in  1887,  691,808 
X>esos ;  and  hides  and  skins,  278,087  pesos  in  1S87. 

The  British  imports  pass  entirely  through  the  territories  of  Brazil  and 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  there  is  no  direct  intercourse  between 
Paraguay  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Communications. 

In  18S0,  OnS  vessels,  of  36,503  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Asunt-iun, 
and  930  of  33,7.35  tons  cleared. 

There  is  a  railway  of  92  English  miles,  from  Asuncion,  the  capital,  to 
Villa  Rica.  Receipts  in  1887  amounted  to  161,550  pesos,  and  the  expenses 
to  111.337  pesos.  A  concession  was  gnuited  in  1887  for  the  extension  of 
the  railway  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic  to  the  river  Parana, 
and  another  towards  the  Bolivian  frontier.  There  are  about  60  milcA 
ti early  ready  (December,  181K>)  for  opening  beyond  Villa  Rica.*  In  the 
Republic  there  are  about  2.")  kilometres  of  tramway.  The  river  navigation  is? 
important;  in  1887, 1,110  vessels  of  41,259  tons  entered,  and  l,046of  41,624 
tons  cleared  during  the  year.  There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  at  the  side  of  the 
railway ;  the  national  telegraph  connects  Asuncion  with  Corrientes  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  thus  with  the  outside  world ;  there  were  23,437 
messages  in  1889.  The  telephone  is  in  operation  at  Asuncion,  with  a  net- 
work of  1,000  kilometres  of  wire.  Paraguay  joined  the  postal  union  in 
1881 ;  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c..  transmitted  in  1888  was — 
inland,  256,267 ;  international,  282,886 ;  in  all,  539,153  ;  the  corresponding 
number  in  1887  was  438,846. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

There  are  several  banks  in  Paraguay.  That  patronised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  National  Bank,  has  (May  1889)  a  bank-note  circulation  of 
947,915  dollars;  on  October  bl,  1889,  its  accounts  balanced  at  4,473,982 
dollars.  Those  of  the  Commercial  Bank  (March  31,  1890)  balanced  at 
1,988,839  dollars.  The  Agricultural  Bank  was  begun  in  July  1888,  with  a 
view  to  lending  small  sums  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Heaanres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Paraguay,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents, are : — 

Monet. 

The  PetOf  or  DoUar  -  100  Centavot.    Nominal  value,  4#. ;  real  value,  3#. 
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The  Quintal  . 
„    ATToha    . 
„    Fanc(/a    . 
„    Sino  (bind  measure) 
„    Legna  cuadrada 


Weights  and  Meabubeb. 

a   101-40  lbs.  avoirdapois. 
=     25-35  „ 
n   1^  imperial  bushel. 
=:  69^  Engl.  sq.  yards. 
B   12^  Engl.  sq.  miles. 


Since  the  end  of  the  war  1866-70,  an  extensive  paper  currency  has  been 
introdaced  into  the  Republic.  The  weights  and  measures  of  the  AiigeDtine 
Confederation  and  the  currency  of  Brazil  are  also  in  general  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Paraguay. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Hon.  Francis  J.  Pakenham  (resident  at  Baenos 
Ayres). 

Consul. — Dr.  William  Stewart. 

2.  Of  Paraguay  in  Great  Britain. 

JSnvoy  and  Minister. — Dr.  Benjamin  Aceval.  Appointed  November  12, 
1889. 

6'(7iuf^-6^^Mrra;.— Cliristopher  James.    Accredited  May  14, 1884. 
Consul— A.  F.  Baillie. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  TsimguBj. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Anuario  Estailistico  de  la  Bepublica  dd  Paraguay,  ano  1887.    Arancion,  1889. 

Uraitie-le-Con/e,  La  H6pablique  de  Paraguay.    Bordeaux,  1889. 

Criado  (M.  A.),  (}\ilde  de  r^mlgnint  au  Paraguay.    Asuncion,  1889. 

Menilige  del  Presidente  de  la  Rept^blioa,  preaentado  al  Gongreao  LegLdatlTO  de  la  "SmdoL. 
4.    Asuncion,  1889. 

Report  by  Consul  Baker  on  Paraguay  in  *  Reports  of  the  Consuls  of  the  United  Stateai* 
Uo.  XXXIX.  1884.    Washington,  1884. 

Report  by  Mr.  Pakeuham  on  Paraguay,  in  No.  792  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.* 
London,  1890. 

Report  on  Paraguay  in  *  Deutschcs  Handels-Archiy,'  October  1889.    Berlin. 

Revue  du  Paraguay.    Published  monthly.    Asuncion. 

Sobre  lacantidad  de  leguas  de  terrenos  p^blicos  apnndmadamente,  la  caUdadde  eOiM, 
sas  produociones,  dec. :  Infonue  por  6rden  de  S.  £.  el  Sefior  Presidente  de  la  RepAblica  del 
Paraguay.    4.    Asuucion,  1871. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications. 

Azara  (F^Iix  de).  Voyages  dans  I'Amcrique  meridlonale.    Paris,  1809. 

Demertaf  (L.  A.),  HUtoire  physique,  economique  et  politique  du  Paraguay  et  des  6tal>> 
lisscments  des  Jesuitcs.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1865. 

Du  Graty  (Alfred),  La  R6publique  de  Paraguay.    8.    BmreUee,  1865. 

FSrtter  (Bernhard),  Einiges  Uber  Paragnay,in  *  Deutsche  Kolonial-2eitnng,*  November  1887- 

JohMton  (K.),  Paraguay,  in  *  Geographical  Hag.,*  July  1875.    London,  1876. 

Kennedy  (A.  J.),  La  Plata,  Brasil,  and  FaxBguay,  during  the  War.    8.    London,  I8«a. 

LamheU  Le  Paraguay.    Tours,  1878. 

MawgSeUi  (Charles),  Paraguay,  Brasil,  and  tbe  Plate.  New  editi(»n.  By  the  Rev.  Cliarles 
EIngsley.    8.    London,  1866. 

Uasterman  (G.  F.),  Seven  Eventful  Years  In  Paraguay.    8.    2nd  edition.    London,  1869. 

Mulhatt  (M.  G.  and  E  T.),  Handbook  to  the  River  Plate  Republics,  iux.  and  the  Repoblict 
of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.    8.    London,  1886. 

Paqe  (Commander  Thomas  G),  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  l^oaguay. 
Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata  and  adjacent  Goontries 
during  the  years  1853, 1854, 1866,  and  1856,  under  the  orders  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.   8.    New  York,  1867. 

Thompum  (George),  The  Paraguayan  War;  with  sketohes  of  the  history  of  Fangaay,aBd 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.    8.    London,  1869. 

Toeppen  (Dr.  Hugo),  Hundcrt  Tage  in  Paraguay.    Hamburg,  1885. 
Tichudi  (Job.  Jak.  von),  Reiscn  durcli  SUdamerika.    2  vol«.    8.    Leipzig,  1866. 
Woihbwn  (Charles  A.),  Tlie  History  of  Paraguay.    With  notes  of  (icnonal  ob^errations. 
3  vols.    8.    Boston  and  K'  «r  York,  1871. 
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PERSIA* 

(Iran.) 

Beigning  Shah. 

Hasr  ed-din,  bom  Monday,  6  Safar,  a.h.  1247  =17-18  July, 
1831 ;  eldest  son  of  Muhamm^  Sh&h  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  September  10,  1848.  Coronation  at 
TeherAn,  October  20,  1848. 

Sons  of  the  SWi, 

I.  Muzafer  ed-din,  heir-apparent  (Valiahd),  born  14  Jemftdi 
II.  A.H.  1269=March  26,  1853,  and  has  four  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

IL  Mas*ikd,  Zil  es-Sultftn,  bom  20  Safar  1266=  January  5, 
1850,  and  has  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 

III.  Kamrftn,  Ntoh  es-Saltaneh,  bom  19  Zilkadeh  1272= July 
22,  1856,  and  has  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

IV.  SAlAr  es-Saltaneh,  bom  13  Jemftdi  IL  1399=May  2, 
1882. 

V.  Bukn  es-Saltaneh,  born  16  Rabi*  II.  1301=February  14, 
1883. 

There  are  also  thirteen  daughters. 

The  royal  family  is  very  numerous  :  there  are  some  thousands 
of  princes  and  princesses,  but  the  oi&dal  year-book  only  mentions 
three  brothers,  three  sisters,  140  uncles,  great^uncles,  and  cousins 
of  the  Shah. 

The  Shah  of  Persia-— by  his  official  title,  *  Shfthinshfth,'  or  king 
of  kings — is  absolute  ruler  within  his  dominions,  and  master  of 
the  lives  and  goods  of  all  his  subjects. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  country  being  at  their  disposal, 
recent  sovereigns  of  Persia  have  been  able  to  amass  a  large  private 
fortune.  That  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne  is  reported 
to  amount  to  five  or  six  millions  sterling,  most  of  it  represented 
by  diamonds,  the  largest,  the  Dery&  i  Nur,  of  186  carats,  and  the 
Tftj  i  M&h,  of  146  carats,  and  other  precious  stones,  forming  the 
crown  jewels. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Persia  is  the  fourth  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Kaj&rs,  which  took  possession  of  the  crown  after  a  civil 
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war -extending  over  fifteen  years,  from  1779  to  1794.  The  date 
of  accession  of  each  of  the  four  members  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
was  as  follows  : — 

1.  AghaMuhammed      .        .     1794    3.  Muhammed,  grandson  of  Fath 

2.  Fath  All,  nephew  of  Agha  Ali 1835 

Muhammed    .        .        .     1797    -4.  Nusred-dln.sonof  Muhammedl848 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Persian  monarchs  to  alter  or  to 
overrule  the  existing  law  of  succession,  and  to  leave  the  crown, 
with  disregard  of  the  natural  heir,  to  any  member  of  their 
family. 

Ctovemment. 

The  form  of  government  of  Persia  is  in  its  most  important 
features  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  All  the  laws  are  based  on 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  though  the  power  of  the  Shah  is 
absolute,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  Muhammedan  religion,  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Prophet,  his  oral  commentaries  and  sayings,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  by  his  successors  and  the  high  priesthood. 
The  Sh&h  is  regarded  as  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet  (a  great  part 
of  the  priesthood  and  descendants  of  the  Prophet  [Syeds]  deny 
this),  and  it  is  as  such  that  he  claims  implicit  obedience.  Under 
him,  the  executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a  ministiy,  for- 
merly consisting  of  but  two  high  functionaries,  the  grand  vizier 
and  the  lord  treasurer,  but  in  more  recent  times  divided  into 
several  departments,  after  the  European  fashion.  The  depart- 
ments at  present  represented  in  the  ministry  are — Interior,  Fi- 
nance, Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Treasury,  with  mint,  custom- house, 
&c..  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  Commerce,  Telegraphs,  ]^fines 
(the  last  four  are  under  one  minister),  Posts,  Beli^Qus  Endow- 
ments (both  under  one  minister).  Arts,  Press,  Arsenals -*:^eleven 
ministers  altogether.  There  are  also  eight  ministers  without 
portfolios,  and  Amin  ed-dowleh,  the  Minister  of  Posts,  is  presidmt 
of  the  whole  Council  of  nineteen  ministers. 

The  country  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  provinces,  which  are  govern 4 
by  governors-general,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  central.  Go veri* 
ment,  and  can  nominate  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the  districts  oompris€><' 
in  their  own  governments-general.    Some  of  the  governments-general  arc 
very  small,  and  do  not  bear  subdivision  into  districts,  &c. ;  others  are  very 
large,  and  comprise  several  provinces.    Governors- general  and  lieutenant- 
governors  are  generally  called  H^kim,  the  former  also  often  have  the  title 
of  WAli,  Ferm&n  Ferm&,  &c.    A  lieutenant-governor  is  sometimes  called 
N4ib  el-HukOmah ;  one  of  a  small  district  is  a  Z&bit.    Every  town  has  a 
mayor  or  chief  magistrate  called  Ealdntar,  or  Darogha,  or  Beglerbeirgi. 
Every  quarter  of  a  town  or  parish,  and  every  village,  has  a  chief  who  is 
called  Kedkhodfi.    These  officers,  whose  chief  duty  is  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  are  generally  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governors,  bat  seme- 
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times  elected  by  the  citizens.  Most  of  the  governors  have  a  vizir  or  a 
plshkdr,  a  man  of  experience,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  accounts  and  the 
details  of  the  government.  The  chiefs  of  nomad  tribes  are  called  Ilkh^Uil, 
Ilbeggl,  W^Il,  Serd&r,  Sheikh,  TiishmAl ;  they  are  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  to  the  governors  of  the  province  in  which  their 
tribe  resides. 

Area  and  Population. 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  estimates,  the 
country — extending  for  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
for  900  miles  from  east  to  west—contains  an  area  of  628,000 
square  miles.  A  vast  portion  of  this  area  is  an  absolute 
desert,  and  the  population  is  everywhere  so  scanty  as  not  to  ex- 
ceed, on  the  average,  twelve  iidiabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
According  to  the  latest  estimates,  based  on  personal  observation 
of  travellers  and  statistics  of  the  Persian  Home  Office,  the  popu- 
lation of  Persia  numbered  in  1881  : — 

Inhabitants  of  cities 1,963,800 

Population  belonging  to  wandering  tribes    .        .     1,909,800 
InhabiUints  of  villages  and  country  districts        .    3,780,000 


Total  population       ....    7,663,600 

The  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  Persia  does  not  exceed 
500. 

The  principal  cities  of  Persia  are  : — Teherftn,  with  210,000  ; 
Tabriz,  with  180,000;  Ispahftn,  Meshed,  each  with  60,000; 
B^rfurush,  with  50,000  ;  Kermftn,  Yezd,  each  with  40,000  ; 
Hamadftn,  Shirftz,  Kazvhi,  Kom,  Kashftn,  Resht,  each  with 
25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  nomads  260,000  are  Arabs, 
720,000  Turks,  675,000  Kurds  and  Leks,  20,700  BalCichis  and 
Gipsies,  234,000  Lurs. 

Beligion. 

Of  the  population  6,860,600  belong  to  the  Shla*h  faith,  700,000  Sunnls, 
8,500  Parsis  (Guebres),  19,000  Jews,  43,000  Armenians,  and  23,000  Nesto- 
rians. 

The  Mahometans  of  Persia  are  mostly  of  the  sect  called  Shia*h,  differing 
to  some  extent  in  religious  doctrine,  and  more  in  historical  belief,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  who  are  called  Sunnt.  The  Persiax: 
priesthood  (Ulema)  is  very  powerful,  and  works  steadily  against  all  pre  - 
fcreas.  Any  person  capable  of  reading  the  Koran  and  interpretingli? 
laws  may  act  as  a  priest  (Mull&).  As  soon  as  such  a  priest  becomes  known 
for  his  just  interpretation  of  the  divine  law,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
traditions  and  articles  of  faith,  he  is  called  a  Muj tabid,  a  chief  priest. 
There  are  many  Mu jtahids  in  Persia,  sometimes  several  in  one  town ;  there 
are,  however,  only  four  or  five  whose  decisions  are  accepted  as  final.  The 
bighest  authority,  the  chief  priest  of  ali,  is  the  Mujtahid,  who  resides  at 
Kerbel^,  near  Baghdad,  and  some  consider  him  the  vicegerent  of  the  Pro- 
phet, the  representative  of  the  Imum.     The  Shah  and  th€v-Govemment 
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have  no  voice  in  the  matter  of  oippointinf^  the  Mujtahicls»  but  the  Sheikh- 
el'Islflm,  chief  judge,  and  the  Imam-i-Jum'ah,  chief  of  the  great  mosque 
(Masjed-i-Jum'ah)  of  a  city,  are  appointed  by  Government.  Under  the 
Ituam-i- Jum'ah  are  the  pish  nemuz  or  khatib  (leader  of  public  prajiers  and 
reader  of  the  Khutbeh,  the  Friday  oration),  the  mu'azzin  (crier  for  prayers), 
and  sometimes  the  Mutavalli  (guardian  of  the  mosque).  This  latter,  at^ 
well  as  the  mu'azzin,  need  not  neces.s;irily  be  a  priest.  All  mosques  and 
slirines  have  some  endowments  (wakf),  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
atfe  provided  the  funds  for  the  salaries  of  the  priests  attached  to  them. 
The  shriues  of  some  favourite  saints  are  so  richly  endoweti  as  to  be  able 
t^o.  kcVp  an  immense  staff  of  priests,  scrvfints,  and  hangers-on. 

The  Orthodox  Armenians  are  under  a  bishop  residing  at  Ispahan  ;  there 
tvre  also  a  few  hundred  Roman  Catholic  Armenians  in  Persia.  There  U  ;» 
wide<  tolerance  exercised  towards  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  Jews,  an<1 
Utiebres  in  cities  where  Europeans  reside :  in  other  places,  however,  tin 
won- Mussulmans  suffer  under  great  oppression. 

Instruction. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  (medrcs-ieh),  supported  by  publi.- 
funds,  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  and  Arabit^ 
literature,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge:  ann 
many  schools  for  children,  while  private  tutors  are  very  common,  beins: 
employed  by  all  families  who  have  the  means.  A  polytechnic  school  witi. 
a  number  of  European  professors,  ojMjncd  in  Teheran  forty  years  ago,  lia> 
done  much  towards  introducing  the  knowledge  of  Western  languages  antl 
science  into  Persia.  There  are  also  military  colleofes  at  Teheran  and  I'abri;. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  taught  only  to  read  the  Koran. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  governors  and  their  represent^atives,  ar^ 
by  the  Sheikhs  cl-Isldm  and  the  priesthood.  The  f cJrmer  administer  jus- 
tice according  to  the  Urf ,  the  unwritten  or  common  law ;  the  latter  acconi- 
ihg  to  the  8har\  the  written  or  divine  law. 

The  dispensation  of  justice  is  always  summary.  At  the  end  of  April 
1.888  the  Shah  published  a  proclamation  stating  that  henceforth  no  subjec^ 
would  be  punished  except  by  operation  of  law,  and  that  all  subjects  har. 
full  liberty  as  to  life  and  property.  But  another  proclamation  publishf^ 
in  June  had  annulled  the  first  as  far  as  regards  liberty  of  property. 

Finance. 

For  the  year  1839-40,  before  the  reign  of  the  present  Shah,  the  total 
receipts  of  the  Persian  Government  in  cash  and  kind  amounted  to 
34,026,160  krans.  The  kran  then  had  a  value  of  12'95d.  and  the  revenn«». 
liierefore,  was  equivalent  to  1,835,995^.  During  the  present  Shah*s  reign 
ibiQ  system  of  collecting  taxes  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  all  tlie 
nomad  tribes,  which  were  formerly  more  or  less  independent,  have  been 
made  to  pay  taxes.  For  the  year  1876-77  the  revenues  had  increased  tv) 
50,700,000  krans,  but  the  price  of  silver  having  in  the  mean  time  feiIlen,tho 
kran  was  then  worth  only  9id.^  and  the  revenue  was  equivalent  tn 
1,950,000/.  Since  then  the  revenue  has  steadily  increase,  and  amounted 
for  1888-89  to  64,487,630  krans  (customs  8,000,000,  taxes  in  o»h  and 
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kind  (malidt)  45,295,850,  posts,  telegniphs,  mines,  mint,  passports  and 
various  concessions  1,191,780),  but  the  value  of  the  kran  having  fallen  to 
7'OCid.  the  revenues  of  Persia,  althouj^h  nominally  greater,  were  aotually 
le>s  than  they  were  fourteen  years  ago,  and  amounted  to  only  1,602,580/. 
AN'ith  the  present  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  the  value  of  the  revenue  for 
1890-91  may  be  estimated  at  1,776,000/. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  1888-89  amounted  to  about  50,100,000 
krans ;  of  this  expenditure  18,000,000  were  for  the  army,  10,000,000  for 
l^ensioDs,  3,000,000  for  allowances  to  princes,  600,000  for  allowances  to 
members  of  the  Kajar  tribe,  800,000  for  the  Foreign  Office,  5,000,000  for 
the  ro5'al  court,  500,000  for  colleges,  1,500,000  for  civil  service,  2,630,000 
for  local  government  expenses,  800,000  remission  of  revenue  in  poor  dis- 
tricts :  the  remainder  was  paid  into  the  Shah's  treasury. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  receipts  are  constituted  by  payments  in  kind. 
Tlie  whole  revenue  is  raised  by  assessments  upon  towns,  villages,  and  dis- 
tricts,  each  of  which  ha**  to  contribute  a  fixed  sum,  the  amount  of  which 
is  changed  from  time  to  time  by  tax-assessors  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Almost  the  entire  burthen  of  taxation  lies  upon  the  labouring 
cliisscs.  The  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  the  Christian  population, 
the  Jews,  and  the  Guebres,  is  very  small.  The  Government  has  no  public 
<lcbt. 

Defence. 

The  PersLan  army,  according  to  official  returns  of  the  Minister  of  War> 
numbers  105,50t)  men,  of  whom  5,000  form  the  artillery  (20  batteries), 
54,700  the  infantry  (78  battalions),  25,200  the  cavalrj-,  regular  and  irregu- 
■  lar,  and  7,200  militia  (24  battalions).  Of  these  troops,  however,  only  half 
5irc  liable  to  be  called  for  service,  while  the  actual  number  embodied — 
that  is,  the  standing  army — does  not  exceed  24,000.  The  number  liable  to 
be  called  for  service  is  as  follows  : — Infantry,  35,400 ;  irregular  cavalry,  but 
more  or  less  drilled,  3,300 ;  undrilled  levies,  12,130  ;  artillery,  2,500 ;  camel 
iirtillery,  90;  engineers,  100;  total,  53,520. 

By  a  decree  of  the  SMh,  issued  in  July  1875,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Jirniy  should  for  the  future  be  raised  by  conscription,  instead  of  by  irregular 
le\ies,  and  that  a  term  of  service  of  twelve  years  should  be  substitute  for 
t  he  old  system,  under  which  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  were  retained  for  life; 
but  the  decree  has  never  been  enforced. 

'J'he  organisation  of  the  army  is  by  provinces,  tribes,  and  districts.  A 
pn>vince  furnishes  several  regiments ;  a  tribe  gives  one  and  sometimes  two, 
an<l  a  district  contributes  one.  The  commanding  officers  are  generally 
.*<elected  from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  district  from  which  the  regiment 
is  raised.  The  Christians,  Jews,  and  Guebres,  as  well  as  the  Mussulman 
inhabitants  of  the  Blashan  and  Yezd  districts,  are  exempt  from  all  military 
service.  The  army  has  been  under  the  training  of  European  officers  of 
different  nationalities  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more. 

The  navy  consists  of  2  vessels,  built  at  Brcmerhaven — the  Penepolu, 
soniw  steamship,  600  tons,  450  horse-power,  armed  with  four  3-inch  guns ; 
aiKl  the  Swub,  a  river  steamer,  on  the  river  Karun,  of  30  horse-power. 

Commeroe. 

The  principal  centres  of  commerce  are  Tabriz,  Teheran,  and  Ispahan ; 
the  pi^ncipal  poit8>  Bender  Abbas,  Liogah,  and  Bushire  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  Enzcll,  Meshed  i  8ar,and  Beudor  i  Gez  on  the  GaspiaD.    There 
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are  no  official  returns  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports ;  the 
revenue  from  the  customs  being,  however,  known,  the  approximate  valne 
of  the  commerce  may  be  calculated.  The  custom  dues  are  for  Europeans 
5  per  cent,  ad  valore7n ;  for  Persian  subjects  they  vary  from  3  per  cent,  to  8 
per  cent.  The  customs  are  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidders,  who  generally 
make  a  good  profit;  the  farm  money,  therefore,  does  not  represent  tbt; 
actual  sum  taken  for  customs,  which  latter  sum,  it  is  estimated,  is  20  per 
cent,  in  excess.  The  following  table  shows  the  farm  money  received  by 
Government  for  the  years  1880  to  1889,  the  estimated  amounts  paid  annually 
for  customs,  and  the  value  of  the  Imports  and  exports,  obtained  by  takini^ 
the  average  of  the  duty  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  value : — 


Years 


1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1886-86 
1886-87 
1888-89 


Farm  Money  recelyed 
by  Ooyerament 


Tomans 
708,629 
785,290 
807,770 
814,000 
806,000 
838,000 
860,000 
800,000 


£ 
257,700 
281,600 
281,400 
280,700 
264,262 
250,160 
263,730 
235,294 


Bate  of 

Bzohange 

for  the 

Year 


Estimated  Totals 

of  Customs  Paid 

Farm  Money  + 

SO  per  cent. 


£ 
309,240 
337,920 
337,680 
336,840 
317,160 
300,000 
304,500 
282,400 


Estimated  Value  of  I 

Imports  and  Kx-    < 

ports.  Average  Duty 

taken  at  4  per  cent , 

ad  valorezu.        I 


£ 
7,731,000 
8,448,000 
8,442,000 
8,421,000 
7,939,000 
7,500,000 
7,600,000 
7,160,000 


The  imports  consist  mostly  of  cotton  fabrics,  cloth,  glass,  woollen  goo<1s, 
carriages,  sugar,  petroleum,  tea,  coffee,  drugs,  &c.  The  exports  principally 
consist  of  dried  fruits,  opium,  cotton  and  wool,  silk,  carpets,  pearls,  tur- 
quoises, rjce,  &c. 

The  foUowing  figures  have  been  obtained  from  Persian  Gulf  Consular 
Reports  and  from  reports  published  by  the  Persian  Custom  House  :-> 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

Bushire               ">                                  f 

L^                 [Persian  Galf.l888<^ 

Bender  Abbas     J                                   L 
Tabriz  (1888-89)        .... 

£ 
793,407 
327,457 

778,308 
361,514 
863,981 

550,538 
340,515 
689,285 
344,037 
389,456 

There  are  annually  exported  about  8,000  boxes  of  opium,  valued  at  about 
660,0002.  The  leading  import  into  Bushire  in  1889  was  cotton  goods, 
420,595/.;  the  leading  exports,  opium,  321,6212. ;  raw  cotton,  79,3681.;  and 
tobacco,  31,6382.  From  Shiraz  the  chief  exports  were  opium,  181,3332. ; 
raw  cotton,  66,1882. ;oarpets,  27,3502.  Chief  imports:  cotton  goods,  140,9982.: 
indigo,  21,8262.  Chief  exports  from  Lingah:  pearls,  30(>,6672. ;  cotton  goods. 
99,8292. ;  grain  and  pulse,  36,6152.  Imports :  pearls,  304,9572. ;  cott^ui 
goods,  104,6152.  Chief  exports  from  Bender  Abbas :  opium,  129,231/.  Ini- 
iwrts :  cotton  goods,  136,085  ;  tea,  60,0862.  The  share  of  Great  Britain  nw] 
dia  in  the  trade  of  Persia  is  shown  as  follows  — 
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1 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Bush  ire    . 
Lingah 
Bender  Abbas  . 

Great  Britain 

IniUa  &  ColonUs 

Great  Briuin    |  India  &  Coloaiea 

£ 
415,452 
821 
7,505 

£ 

328,666 
284,335 
330,667 

£ 
83,990 
9,915 
137 

167,912 
370.073 
185,121 

The  transit  trade  of  Pen^ia,  according  to  a  British  Foreign  Office  report, 
amounted  to  943,7702.  for  imports  in  1884  (704,493Z.  from  Great  Britain), 
and  610,490^  in  1887  (471,700/.  from  Great  Britain);  for  exports  303,9702. 
in  1887  (21,6002.  to  Great  Britain). 

The  direct  trade  of  Persia  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the 
five  years  1885  to  1889  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns :  — 


I 

1 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Persia 
Imjjorts  of  British 
produce 

£ 
78,501 

317,628 

85,027 
120,368 

£ 
103,420 

149,865 

£ 
102,232 

194,432 

£ 
169,761 

309,334 

The  direct  exports  from  Persia  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  consisted  mainly 
of  opium,  valued  at  11,.">072.,  wheat  17,9312.  in  1885,  1,7662.  in  1886,  nil  in 
1887,  33,1952.  in  1888,  65,4542.  in  1889,  and  pearl  shells,  27,4142.  Cotton 
g-oods,  of  the  value  of  256,9402.,  and  copper  (wrought  and  unwrought) 
21,7962.,  were  the  staple  articles  of  British  imports  in  1889. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Bushire  in  1889  was  270  of  118,570 
tons  (147  of  111,745  tons  British),  besides  native  craft;  entered  Bender 
Abbas  460  vessels  of  114,396  tons  (113  of  104,494  tons  British). 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  Shah  in  1889  g^nted  a  concession  to  Baron  Julius  dc  Renter  for  the 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  with  head  office  at  Teheran,  and 
branches  in  the  chief  cities.  The  bank  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  gmnted  by  H.  M.  the  Queen, 
and  dated  September  2, 1889.  The  authorised  capital  is  4  millions  sterling, 
which  may  be  increased.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing 
bank-notes — not  exceeding  800,0002.  without  the  assent  of  the  Persian 
Government.  The  issue  of  notes  shall  be  at  first  on  the  basis  of  the  silver 
krSn.  The  coin  in  reserve  for  ten  years  must  be  50  per  cent.,  afterwards 
33  per  cent.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  working  throughout  the 
Bmpire  the  iron,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  coal,  petroleum,  manganese,  borax, 
and  asbestos  mines,  not  already  conceded.  It  started  business  in  Persia  in 
October  1889,  and  in  April  1890  took  over  the  Persian  business  of  the  New 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation  (London),  which  had  established  branches  and 
agencies  in  Persia  in  the  summer  of  1888.  The  minin^:  rights  have  been 
c^eded  to  the  Persian  Bank  Mining  Rights  Corporation,  Limited,  whioh  was 
formed  in  April  1890. 

Internal  Communications. 

A  small  railway  from  Teheran  to  Shah  abdul-azim  (six  miles)  was  opened 
in  July  1888.    Another  from  M&hmddabad  on  the  Caspiairta  BarfurCtsh 
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and  Amol  (twenty  miles)  is  at  present  (Deoember  1890)  under  construction. 
The  former  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  company,  the  latter  is  a  privsite 
undertaking  by  a  Persian  merchant.  The  river  Earfin  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  been  opened  to  foreign  navigation  as  far  as  Ahwaz,  and 
Messrs.  Lynch  Brothers  are  ninning  a  steamer  on  it  once  a  fortnight. 

The  only  carriageable  roads  in  Persia  are  Teheran-Kom  and  Tehenui- 
Kazvin,  each  about  94  miles,  and  on  the  latter  mails  and  travellers  arc 
conveyed  by  post-carts.  A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cart  n)a«l 
and  the  establishment  of  a  regpilar  transport  service  from  Tehemn  t«> 
Ahw^z  has  lately  been  granted  to  an  English  Company. 

Persia  has  a  system  of  telegraphs  consisting  of  3,824  miles  of  line,  wit!) 
6,124  miles  of  wire,  and  82  stations. 

{a)  735  miles  of  line  with  three  wires— that  is,  2,205  miles  of  wire 
between  Bushire  and  Teherdn — are  worked  by  an  English  staff,  and  form 
the  *  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,'  an  English  Govern- 
ment department,  {b)  416  miles  of  line  with  three  wires,  1,246  miles  of 
wire,  between  Teheran  and  Julfft  on  the  Russo-Persiau  frontier,  are  worked 
by  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company,  (c)  2,674  miles  of  single  wire 
lines  belong  to  the  Persian  Government,  and  are  worked  by  a  Persian  staff. 
During  the  year  1887-88,  75,609  messages,  with  a  total  of  1,184,799  words 
were  transmitted  by  the  English  Government  and  Indo-European  Telegraph 
Company's  lines.  The  average  time  of  transmission  of  a  message  between 
India  and  England  was  one  hour  and  nine  minutes.  Statistics  of  the 
Persian  telegraphs  are  not  published. 

The  first  regular  postal  service,  established  by  an  Austrian  official  in 
Persian  employ,  was  opened  January  1877.  Under  it  mails  are  regularly 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  principal  cities  in  Persia.  There  is  a  service 
twice  a  we^  to  and  from  Europe  via  Resht  and  Tillls  (letters  to  be  marked 
« Via  Russia  *),  and  a  weekly  service  to  India  via  Bushire.  There  are  73 
post-offices,  and  during  the  year  1884-85  the  Persian  Post  conveyed 
1,368,835  letters,  2,050  post-cards,  302,620  newspapers  and  printed  matter, 
7,456  samples,  and  173,996  parcels  of  a  value  of  304,7212.  The  receipts 
were  13,611/.,  the  expenses  12,870/. 

Money,  Weights^  and  Meaanres. 

Money. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  krAn,  a  silver  coin,  formerly  weighing  28  nak- 
hods  (88  grains),  then  reduced  to  26  nakhods  (77  grains),  now  weighing; 
only  24  nakhods  (71  grains)  or  somewhat  less.  The  proportion  of  pure 
silver  was  before  the  new  coinage  (commenced  1877)  92  to  95  per  cent. :  it 
was  then  for  some  time  90  per  cent.,  and  is  now  about  89 J  per  cent.  The 
value  of  the  kr£n  has  in  consequence  much  decreased.  In  1874  a  kriLn  hail 
the  value  of  a  franc,  25  being  equal  to  \l. ;  in  December  1888  a  U.  bill  on 
London  was  worth  34  krdns.  In  the  month  of  April  1888  a  \L  bill  on 
London  was  worth  36^  to  37  krdns.  In  consequence  of  the  price  of  silver 
having  risen,  the  value  of  a  kr^n  is  at  present  (August  1890)  7^,^  a  II  bill 
on  London  being  worth  32  krslns. 

CoinB  issued  by  the  Mint  ^*MM^*f  *" 

Copper  r—PwZ 0-1876rf. 

ShdM=2Pul 0-375i. 

TwOiS7/^f»»4i%i 0-76rf. 

YoMt  ^MfiU  (\  Ahhd$H)    .        .        .        •    I'SOrf. 
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MONEY,   WEIGHTS,   AND   MEASURES  Sof 

Silver :— Five  SkdhU  =  10  Piil  =.  J  JCrdn 
lenShdhU=lXrdn  . 
One  Zra»= 20  Shdhh. 

Five  JTrdns.        ... 
Fivc-Shahl,  ten-sh^t,  and  five-kran  pieces  are  rarely  coined. 

Gold:— 

J  Tortum,  J  Toman,  1  Taman,  2, 6,  and  10  Tomans. 
The  Toman  is  nominally  worth  10  ATr^Tii ;  very  few  gold  pieces  are  in 
circulation,  and  a  gold  Tom^m  is  at  present  worth  12*2  Krdns^lt.  7 id. 

Acooants  are  reckoned  in  dinars,  an  imaginary  coin,  the  ten-thonaandth 
part  of  a  toman  of  ten  krans.  A  krun  therefore  - 1,000  dlndrs ;  one  shahl*! 
50  dfndi-s. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  nnit  of  weight  is  the  miskal  (71  grains),  subdivided  into  24  nakhoda 
(2-96  grains)  of  4  gandum  (*74  grain)  each.  Sixteen  miskftis  make  a  sir, 
and  5  sir  make  an  abbassl,  also  called  wakkeh,  kervfinkeh.  Most  articles 
are  bought  and  sold  by  a  weight  called  batman  or  man.  The  mans  mo^t 
frequently  in  use  are  :-^ 

Man-i-Tahriz'=SAhbasHs      ...         .   =     MO  MUM  Is '^     649  lbs. 

Man-i-yoh  AbbasH  «=  9  Abbassis 

Man-i-KoJnieh  (the  old  man) 

Man'i'Shdh  =  2  Tabriz  Mails 

Man-i-JRey  =4  „ 

Man-i'Beiul4!r  AbbdsH  . 

Man-i'Hdshefiii^\^  Mans  of 

Com,  sti-aw,  coal,  &c.,  are  sold  by  Kharvdr^lQO  Tabriz  Mans  =  649*       „ 

The  unit  of  measure  is  the  zar  or  gcz ;  of  this  standard  several  are  in 
use.  The  most  conm[)on  is  the  one  of  40-96  inches;  another,  used  in 
Azerbaijan,  equals  4409  inches.  A  farsakh  theoretically « 6,000  zar  of 
40-95  inches  IS  3-87  miles.  Some  calculate  the  farsakh  at  6,000  zar  of  44*09 
inches  ■4-17  miles. 

The  measure  of  surface  is  jerib»  1,000  to  1,066  square  zar  of  40*95 
inches^  1,294  to  1,379  square  j'ards. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Pebsia  in  Great  Britain. 

JEttVoy  and  Minister. — Mirza  Mahomet  All  Khan  Ara-es-Sultan6, 
accredited  March  4,  1890. 

Qmnsdlcr. — General  Mikatl  Khan. 
Secretary.-— Mohammed  Ali  Khan. 
Consul' Ocfieral.—L.  W.  Cloete. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Persia. 

Teheran :  EnToy,  Minister,  amd  Consul- Gerieral. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Dmramond- Wolff,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

First  Secretary.--^  J.  Kennedy,  C.M.G. 

Tab-riz  :  Consul  -  General. — Colonel  Charles  Edward  Stewart,  C.B., 
C  M.G.,  CLE. 
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Jfexht:  t^w/.—T.  H.  Guinness. 

Bushirs:  Politieal  JieHdent  and  Onuul-Chneral.—OoloTiel  £.  0.  Ross. 
Meiked:  Omtvl-Qen&rdl^—^^ioV'QenenX  C.  S.  Maclean,  C.B.,  CLE. 
There  are  agents  at   Shtrib,  Ispahan,  Kermanshih,  HamadAn,   and 
AstrabAd. 

StatUtioal  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenoe  conoerning  Persia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Report  by  Mr.  Baring  on  the  Opium  Trade  and  CnitiTation,  1881,  in  *  Reports  of  HJC't 
Seoretaries  of  Bmbaasy  and  Legation.'  Part  I.  And  by  Mr.  Diokion  on  tlie  Trade  of  Persia, 
ioPaitVL    London,  188S. 

Report  by  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  Preaent  State  of  Persia,  and  her  Mineral  Resourcea,  in 
*  Reports  from  H JL*s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers.'    Flrt  IV.    London,  1886. 

Eastern  Persia :  an  Account  of  the  Journey's  of  the  Persian  Bonndar>'  Conunlaaion, 
1870-72.    3  Tols.  8.    1876. 

Report  for  1889  on  the  Trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  No.  760  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports.*    London,  1890. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  and  Industries  of  Fersta,  in  No.  113  of  *  Diplomatic  and  CousoJar 
Reports.*    1887. 

Report  for  1889-90  on  the  Trade  of  Tabrees,  in  No.  798  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports.'    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Persia  with  Great  Britain,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1889.*    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  NON- Official  Publications. 

BnuHt  (James),  Persia,  the  Laud  of  the  ImAns.    London,  1886. 

Itenjomin  (S.  G.  W.),  Persia  and  the  Persians.    London,  1886. 

Hinning  (R.  B.  M.),  A  Journal  of  Two  Years*  Travel  in  Persia,  Ceylon,  &a  S  Tola.  8. 
London,  1857. 

Blarambfrg  (General),  Btatistische  TTebersioht  von  Peraien.  Yol.  ii.  of '  Journal  of  BosaSaB 
Geoflcraphtcal  Society.'    St.  Petersburg,  1841. 

Blau  (Dr.  O.),  Commercielle  Zustaende  Persiens.    Berlin,  1868. 

lirugtch  (Dr.  H.),  Retae  der  k.  preuss.  Qesandtsohaft  nach  Pcrsien,  1860-61.  2  roll.  8. 
Leipslg,  1864. 

Gurzan  (Hon.  G.),  The  Kanm  River.    Proc.  R.G.S.    1890. 

SoMtvick  (B.  B.),  Journal  of  a  Diplomate's  Tliree  Years'  Residence  In  Persia.  2  toIs. 
London,  1864. 

Ferrier  (J.  J.  P.),  Caravan  Journeys  and  Wanderings  in  Persia,  &c.    8.    Loiidoa,  1S5C;. 

Flofer  (E.  A..),  Unexplored  Baluchistan.    London,  1888. 

&oM)ieaa  (Ch.  de),  Les  rdigions  et  les  philosophies  de  I'Asie  oentrale.    8.    Paris,  186S. 

Mutffregor  (Col.  C.  M.),  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Province  of  Khoraasan  and 
the  North- West  Frontier  of  Afghanistan  in  1876.    S  vols.  8.    Londnn,  1879. 

M«aa>lm  (Sir  John),  History  of  Persiti.  3  vols.  4to.  London,  1816.  8  voIa.  8.  London, 
1839. 

ifalcolm  (Sir  John),  Sketches  of  Persinn  Life  and  Manners.    9  vols.  8.    Tendon,  1«2»J. 

Markham  (Clements  R.),  General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Peraia,    8.    r^uidon.  W74. 

PolaJc  (Dr.  J.  E.),  Persien,  das  Land  und  aelne  Be^'ohner.    3  vuls.  8.    Leipiig.  18W. 

Shell  (Lady),  Glimpses  of  life  and  Manners  in  Persia.    8.    London,  1856. 

Sttuk  (E.),  Six  Months  in  Persia.    3  vols.    London,  1883. 

StoUe.  (F.)  and  Andrea*  (F.  C),  Die  HamleUverhUItnissc  Pennens,  * Petermann'a  Mit- 
teilungen,'  Ergilnzungsheft.    No.  77.    Gotlia,  1883. 

Wation  (R.  Grant),  A  History  of  Persia,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Ceutnry  to 
the  year  1868.    8.    London,  1873. 

wait  (Dr.  C.  J.),  The  Land  of  the  Lion  and  Sun.    8.    London.  1S83. 

wait  (Dr.  C.  J. ),  Persia  as  it  is.    London,  1886. 
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PERU. 

(Repubuca  del  Peri).) 

CoiuititntioiL  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Peru,  formerly  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
Viceroyalties  in  South  America,  issued  its  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence July.  28,  1821  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  war,  protracted 
till  1824,  tjiat  the  country  gained  its  actual  freedom  from  Spanish 
rule.  The  Republic  is  politically  divided  into  departments,  and 
the  departments  into  provinces.  The  present  Constitution,  pro- 
claimed October  16,  1856,  was  revised  November  25,  1860.  It  is 
modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  the  leptislative  power 
being  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the 
former  composed  of  deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  15,000, 
and  the  latter  of  representatives  nominated  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  provinces  of  each  department,  at  the  rate  of  two 
when  the  department  has  two  provinces,  and  one  more  for  every 
other  two  provinces.  The  parochial  electoral  colleges  choose 
deputies  to  the  provincial  colleges,  who  in  turn  send  represen* 
tatives  to  Congress,  and  elect  the  municipal  councils  as  well. 

The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President.  There  are 
two  Yice-Presidents,  who  take  the  place  of  the  President  only  in 
case  of  his  death  or  incapacity,  and  they  are  elected  for  four  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Colonel  Remigio  Morales  Bermu- 
dez,  appointed  August  10,  1890. 

Vice-Preeidents. — Senor  Pedro  Solar  and  Colonel  Bergono, 

The  President  has  to  exercise  his  executive  functions  through 
a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers,  holding  office  at  his  pleasure.  None  of 
the  President's  acts  have  any  value  without  the  signature  of  a 
minister. 

Area  and  Population. 

It  is  estimated  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Peru  are  aborigines 
or  *  Indians/  and  that  23  per  cent,  belong  to  mixed  races,  *  Cholos '  and 
'  Zambte.'  The  remaining  20  per  cent,  are  chiefly  descendants  of  Spaniards, 
the  rest  including,  besides  18,000  Europeans,  50,000  Asiatics,  chiefly  Chinese.. 
At  the  enumeration  of  1876  the  population  of  the  capital,  Lima,  was 
retnmed  at  101,488,  Callao  33,502,  Arequipa  29,237,  Cuzco  18,370. 
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The  Bepublic  is  divided  into  nineteen  departments,  the  area  and 
population  of  which  were  reported  as  follows  at  the  last  census  taken 
(in  1876) : 


Area: 

Azea: 

Departments 

EngUsh 

Population 

Departments 

English 

Population 

square  miles 

135,502 

square  miles 

Piura  .       .       . 

13,931 

Ida      .       .       . 

6,395 

eain 

Cajamarca  . 

14,188 

213,391 

Ayacucho    . 

34,813 

143^ 

Amazonas  . 

14,129 

34,245 

Ciwco  . 

95,647 

338,446 

Loreto 

32,727 

61,125 

Puno  . 

39,743 

366,694 

Libertad     . 

15,649 

147,541 

Arequipa    . 

27,744 

^S'S 

17,406 

284,091 

Moqnegua  . 

82,516 

28,786 

Lima  .       .       ) 
Callao.       .        ; 

14,760 

<    336,923 
t      34,493 

Apurimac   . 

62,385 

119,846 

Lambayeque 

17,939 

85,9K1 

Huancavelica     . 
Huanuco     .       ) 
Junin .        .        i 

10,814 
33,883 

104,166 

f     78,866 
1   309,871 

1 

Total    .       . 

483,747           2.631,844 

There  are  besides  about  350,000  undvilised  Indians. 

Ko  recent  census  has  been  effected,  but  it  is  belieTed  that  the  papul;''i  >o 
is  nearly  stationary  owing  to  the  great  infant  mortality  in  the  lower  cla>>e>, 
as  well  as  to  small-pox  and  alcoholism  among  the  Indians. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  the  latter  country  has  annexed  the 
province  of  Tatapaoa.  The  Chilians  also  occupy  the  department  of  Taaa 
for  ten  years,  after  which  a  popular  Yot6  is  to  decide  to  which  oountiy  i^ 
is  to  belong. 

Seligion. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  there  exists  absolute  political,  bot  net 
religious  freedom,  the  charter  prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  any  otber 
religion  than  the  Boman  Catholic,  which  is  declared  the  religion  of  tte 
State.  But  practically  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance,  there  befc? 
in  Callao  and  Lima  Anglican  churches  as  well  as  Jewish  synagogpaes.  At 
the  c^sus  of  1676  there  were  5i)87  Protestants,  498  Jews ;  otber  t«ligkiB«. 
27,073. 

Instruction. 

Blementary  education'  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  cuid  is  fi^ee  in  tjie 
public  schools  that  are  maintained  by  the  municipalities.  High  schools 
ate  maintained  by.  the  Government  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments,  and 
in  some  provinces  pupils  pay  a  moderate  fee.  There  is  in  Lima  a  central 
university,  called  *Universidad  de  San  Marcos,'  the  most  ancient  in 
America;  its  charter  was  granted  by  the  Bmperor  Carlos  V. ;  it  bss 
faculties  of  jurisj^rudence,  mecUoine/  political  scienoe,  tbeolbgy,  and 
applied  science.  Lima  possesses  a  school  of  mines  and  civil  engineering, 
created  in  1874,  with  good  collections  and  laboratories.  There  are  in  the 
oapital  and  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  private  high  schools  tmder  tie 
direction  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  staffs.  Lima  has  also  a  public 
library,  with  a  rich  collection,  besides  the  one  of  the  university  and  school 
of  mines.    There  are  two  minor  universities  at  Cuzco  and  Arequipa. 

Finanee. 

The  public  revenue  was  until  recently  mainly  derived  froiii 
the  sale  of  guano,  and  from  customs.  Direct  taxation  exists  in 
two  forms,  there  being  a  poll-tax,  at  the  rate  of  4  soles  od  the 
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coast  and  2  in  the  inland  departments  per  annum,  for  every  man 
between  21  and  60  years  ;  a  tax  is  levied  too,  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent.,  on  the  rent  derived  from  real  property.  Of  the  actaal 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government  there  were  until 
recently  no  official  returns,  but  it  is  known  that  there  were  large 
annual  deficits,  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  guano  not  proving 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  cost  of  immense  public  works, 
including  a  railway  to  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  b^des  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  of  a  large  debt. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  1884  and  1885  : 


Yeare 

1884 

1886 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Silrer  Soles 
6,208,366 
7,889,751 

Paper  Soles 

822,301 

41,752 

surer  Soles       | 

6,003,193 

7,633,982 

In  1886  a  budget  of  revenue  and  expenditure  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  for  each  of  the  years  1887  and  1888.  The  revenue 
was  estimated  at  8,062,385  silver  soles,  and  expenditure  6,760,866 
silver  soles,  leaving  a  surplus  of  1,304,419  silver  soles. 

The  following  is  the  budget  for  1889-90  :— 


Revenue 


KxiMiuditure 


Castoms 
Direct  taxes . 
Eailways 
Post  Office     . 
Tel^raphs    . 
Other  receipts 

Total    . 


Sole« 

SoIe8 

4,282,250 

Congress 

282,693 

1,68,9,400 

Government . 

918,671 

74,750 

Ministry  Foreign  Affairs 

177,300 

188,197 

„      Justice    . 

462,046 

17,000 

„      Hacienda 

1,666,610 

123,000 

„      Army  and  Navy 
Total    . 

2,384,837 

6,275,197 

5,891,968 

Surplus.        . 

383.238 

For  the  year  ending  May  31,  1890,  the  actual  revenue  was 
stated  to  be  6,957,349  soles,  and  expenditure  6,073,967  soles.  The 
revenue  from  customs  alone  is  given  at  4,995,944  soles. 

Peru  has  a  considerable  public  debt,  divided  into  internal 
and  external.  The  internal  liabilities  (1888)  were  estimated 
officially  at  over  109,287,000  soles,  excluding  83,747,000  soles 
paper  money,  the  paper  sole  being  equivalent  to  only  2^d.  The 
outstanding  foreign  debt  is  made  up  of  two  loans,  contracted  in 
England  in  1870  and  1872  :— 

Poreign  Loan 


Bailway  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1870 
„       6  per  cent,  loan  of  1872 

Total 


Outstanding  Principal 

£ 

.      11,141,580 
,      30,437.600 


31,579,080  1^ 
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The  two  loans  of  1870  and  1872  were  secared  on  the  guano 
deposits  (now  in  possession  of  Chile)  and  the  general  resources  of 
Peru.  No  interest  has  been  paid  on  the  foreign  debt  of  Peru 
since  1876  ;  an  arrangement  was  made  in  1882  with  Chile  bj 
which  a  percentage  of  the  guano  deposits  should  be  paid  as 
interest  to  the  bondholders  ;  and  a  small  amount  was  transmitted 
to  England  in  1883,  but  it  was  not  till  January  1890  that  the 
bondholders'  claims  were  settled  bj  an  arrangement  with  the 
Chilian  Government  securing  certain  guano  deposits,  the  estimated 
value  of  which  is  2,250,000^.  The  interest  arrears  of  Peru  amount 
(1889)  to  22,998,65U.  In  January  1890  what  is  known  as  the 
Grace- Donoughmore  contract  was  finally  ratified.  By  this  the 
English  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  releases  Peru  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  1870  and  1872  debts,  on  condition  that  the 
bondholders  have  ceded  to  them  all  the  railways  of  the'State  for 
66  years.  The  bondholders  undertake  to  complete  and  extend 
the  existing  railways. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  the  Republic  is  composed  of  six  battalions  of  in&intrj, 
numbering  2,400  men ;  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  numbering  600  men : 
of  two  brigades  of  artillery,  numbering  500  men ;  and  of  a  gendarmerie  of 
2,400  men,  forming  a  total  of  6,900  men. 

The  Peruvian  navy  now  consists  of  3  steamers. 

Industry. 

The  staple  productions  of  Peru  are  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  sugar, 
tobacco,  wines  and  spirits,  maize ;  these  products  mieht  be  increased  con- 
siderably with  a  good  system  of  irrigation  on  the  coast.  Besides  the  abovr 
articles  there  are  in  the  country  india-rubber,  cinchona,  dyes,  medicinal 
plants  and  balms,  and  the  highly  appreciated  wool  of  the  alpaca  ar.<I 
vicuna.  The  guano  deposits  are  to  a  great  extent  exhausted,  and  the  nitn* 
province  of  Tarap>aca  now  belongs  to  Chile. 

The  total  number  of  mines  held  in  Peru  in  1886  was  1,456;  in  IMP, 
2,599.  Gold  is  found  in  16  of  the  19  departments  of  Peru,  but  mininc 
operations  are  now,  in  general,  attended  with  little  success.  Many  goM 
fields  have  been  abandoned  or  are  worked  only  by  natives.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Jnnin  the  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  a  ridge  of  gravelly  sand,  yield 
31  to  52  grm.  to  the  metric  ton.  The  Montes  Clams  mines  in  Arequipa  an' 
worked  by  a  company  mostly  with  English  capital,  and  good  results  an* 
expected.  The  most  important  silver  mines  in  active  working  are  tho:«<'' 
at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Castrovireina,  and  Rccuav.  Peru  produced,  in  18x7. 
110,000  kilogrammes,  and  in  1888,  120,000  kiloerammes  of  fine  siU-er.  in- 
cluding that  contained  in  the  silver  ore  exported  in  those  years  (10.705  tons 
and  12,500  tons  respectively).  In  1889,  86,019  kilogrammes  of  silver  were 
coined,  value  2,842^30  soles. 

Commeroe. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  and  with 
^rmany  during  recent  years ;  it  is  carried  on  from  seveml  ports,  of  which 
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the  principal  are  Callao,  Paita,  Eten,  Salaverry,  Chimbote,  Pisco,  Hollendo, 
Arica,  and  Iqnique.  According  to  the  Peruana  the  value  of  tibe  imports 
for  1887  was  8,658,531  soles,  and  of  the  exports  8,872,287  soles.  Qt  the 
import  valne  7,076,079  soles,  and  of  the  export  value  4,032,186  soles  passed 
through  the  port  of  Callao.  The  receipts  at  the  Callao  custom-house 
amounted,  in  1889,  to  3,283,669  soles,  whilst  the  corresponding  receipts 
in  1888  amounted  to  2,964,268  soles.  The  chief  exports  (1887)  were,  sugar, 
1.944,629  soles;  wool,  762,288  soles;  caoutchouc,  444,397  soles;  cotton, 
415,690  soles  ;  coca,  369,360  soles. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Peru  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement,  for  each  of  the  years  from  1885 
to  1889 :— 


1 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Peru 
Imports  of  British 
produce     . 

£ 
1,884,862 

704,161 

£ 
1,666,121 

864,067 

1,640,176 
717,121 

£ 
1,900,668 

1,148,611 

1,293,777 
958,299 

The  value  of  exports  previous  to  1889  are  probably  too  large,  owing  to 
tlie  cubic  nitre  from  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  now  belonging  to  Chile, 
being  included.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  nitre  is  now  exported  from  Peru.  A 
similar  mistake  has  probably  been  made  with  other  exports,  if  not  also 
with  imports. 

■  During  the  year  1876  and  from  1885  to  1889  the  quantities  and  value  of 
the  exports  of  guano  from  Peru  to  Qreat  Britain  were  as  follows : — 


Quantities,  tons 
Value    .        ,£ 

1876 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

166,864 
1,966,068 

nil 
nil 

27,863 
206,974 

5,784 
46,648 

14,081 
122,324 

6,064 
34,308 

The  exports  of  nitre  were,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
(which  are  certainly  incorrect,  at  least  previous  to  1889),  as  follows  in  euch 
of  the  years  from  1885  to  1889 :— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887         I         1888 

1889 

Quantities,  tons 
;  Value          .  £ 

1.794,760 
896,264 

1,112,819 
662,960 

1,366,681 
642.348 

1,773,136 

848,180 

74,669 
36,308 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  sugar  was  512,112^.  in  1874,  1,380,622Z.  in 
1879;  338,381/.  in  1886;  279,088/.  in  1887;  369,369/.  in  1888 ;  560,599/.  in 
1889.  The  export  to  Great  Britain  of  sheep  and  alpaca  wool  was  of  the 
vahie  of  579,103/.  in  1884  ;  236,358/.  in  1^86;  276,613/.  in  1887;  222,182/. 
in  1888 ;  326,205/.  in  1889.  Raw  cotton  was  exported  to  the  value  ot 
121,495/.  in  1886;  191,244/.  in  1886 ;  131,346/.  in  1887 ;  204,682/.  in  1888; 
192,537  in  1889;  and  copper  unwrought  or  part  wrought,  of  the  value  of 
356,896/.  in  1878;  7,331/.  in  1885;  17.131/.  in  1886;  7,186/.  in  1887; 
.30,660/.  in  1888;  18,883  in  1889.  Silver  ore  82,120/.  in  1887;  45,229/.  in 
1888;  48,820/.  in  1889. 

The   imports  from  Great  Britain  to  Peru  of  cotton  goods  ^cuptqcj^  to 
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.^74,699;.  in  1886;  395,5472.  in  1886  ;  291,9562.  in  1887;  491,8762.  in  188S: 
376,3982.  in  1889.  Of  woollens  the  imports  were  of  the  value  of  151,51  S/. 
in  1885;  157,2582.  in  1886;  113,1332.  in  1887 ;  152,8122.  in  1888 ;  134,19K. 
in  1889.  Iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  103,6802.  in  1889.  Machinery 
74,2162. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

In  1889,  531  vessels  of  519,866  tons  (235  of  262,604  tons  British^ 
entered  the  port  of  Callao,  besides  744  coasting  vessels  of  8,086  tons.  Th» 
port  of  MoUendo  was  visited  in  1889  by  302  vessels  of  406,388  tons  (ISf- 
British  of  163,790  tons). 

The  merchant  navy  of  Peru  now  (1890)  consists  of  2  steamers  of 
488  gross  tonnage 'and  35  sailing  vessels  of  8,860  tons  ;  and  it  is  expecteti 
that  the  increase  will  be  progressive,  as,  according  to  a  concession  contained 
in  the  law  of  November  9,  1888,  foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  vessels 
carrying  the  Peruvian  flag. 

Internal  Commnnioations^ 

In  1889  the  total  working  length  of  the  Peruvian  rail^tTiys  was  reporteji 
fis  1,625  miles.  The  Peruvian  railways,  including  those  ceded  to  Chil*:. 
cost  about  36  miUion  sterling. 

The  length  of  State  tel^raph  lines  in  1889  was  1,564  miles.  The  t^e 
graph  cable  laid  on  the  west  coast  of  America  has  stations  at  Paita,  Callau. 
Lima,  and  Mollendo,  and  thus  Peru  is  placed  in  direct  communication  wiU' 
tlie  telegraphic  system  of  the  world.  A  telephone  system  is  in  opcratioi: 
between  Callao  and  Lima. 

In  1887,  1,833,689  letters,  post-cards,  journals,  &c.,  passed  through  tl.e 
Post  Office  ;  there  are  230  offices. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Peru,  and  the  British  equlvalent>, 
are : — 

Money  (Silver  Coins). 

The  JSole  .        .   «100  centeiimo$ ;  nominal  value,  4*. ;  real  value  :i*.  U. 
„    Medio  Sole  «   60        „ 
„    Peseta      .  «  20        „ 
„    Bcal         .  -  10        „ 
„    Medio  Real «     5        „ 

The  paper  sole  was  (1887)  worth  about  2\d.  In  the  beginning-  of  IS*^ 
the  paper  money  was  withdrawn  from  circulation,  except  as  pajmien' 
of  5  per  cent,  of  customs  duties,  at  the  rate  of  35  paper  soles  for  one  o: 
silver. 

Weights  and  Meabubes. 

The  Ounce     ,        .        .        .  =         1*014  ounce  avoirdupois. 

„    Libra      .         .     •    .         .  «         1-014  lb.  „ 

„     Quintal   .        .        .        .  «  10144  lbs.  „ 

^j^r  of  25  pounds      .  =  25*36   .,  „ 

'*  \of  wine  or  spirits  =         6*70  imperial  gallons, 

„     Gallon     .        .        ,        .  =         0*74        „       gallon. 

„     Va/ra       .        .        .        .  «         0*927  yard. 

„    Sq^uvre  Vara    ...  —         0*859  square  yard. 
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The  French  metric  system  of  weights  .and  measures  was  established  by 
law  in  1860,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  except  for  the  customs 
tariff. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Op  Pebu  in  Great  Britain. 

Minigter.—Sehor  don  Carlos  G.  Candamo. 

Secretary, ^-Wenceslao  Melendez. 

AUachi.—'Mwajnl  Ford  North. 

Military  AttaelU. — Colonel  Lara. 

A  aval  Attacks. — Captain  W.  Delboy. 

6Vm«i£2.— Alejandro  B.  Robertson. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee, 
Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Southampton,  Gibraltar,  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne, 
:Montreal,Port  Elizabeth,  Sydney, 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Peru. 

Minister  and  Contvl- General. — Colonel  Sir  Charles  Edward  Mansfield, 
K.C.M.G.    Appointed  Dec.  24,  1884. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Callao,  Paita,  Arequipa,  Mollendo, 
Pisco. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Beferenee  concerning  Pern. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

T>cinarcacion  polltica  del  Peru.  Edidon  oficial  dc  la  direccion  de  estadistica.  Fol. 
Lima,  1874. 

I'm  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Diccionarlo  gcogrdflco-estadistioo   del  Pern :  Contiene 
cKicmios    la  etimologia  Ayzuara  y  Quechua  de   las  priccipales   poblaciones,  lagoa,    rios,  ' 
ctrros,  &c.    8.    Lima,  1879. 

llaimondi  (Antonio^  El  Peru.    3  vols.    Published  at  Lima,  1874. 

Jieport  by  Sir  C.  Mansfield  on  the  auriferous  deposits  of  Pern.  No.  167  of  'Reports  on 
r^iibjccts  of  General  and  Commercial  ImiMrtance.'    1890. 

Kcport  on  the  Trade  of  CaUao  in  1889,  in  *  Deutsches  Handels-Archir,'  August  1890. 
Ilcrlin,  1890. 

Trade  of  Peru  with  Great  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kin^'dom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.'  Imp.  4. 
J^fitiilon,  1890. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications. 

A  tbertini  (L.  E.),  Perou  en  1878.    Paris,  1878. 

Jtate$  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1H82. 

i'hirot  (A.),  Le  Pdrou :  Productions,  guano,  commerce,  finances,  &o.    8.    Paris,  1876. 

Dvffi/dd  (A.),  Peru  in  the  Guano  Age.    8.    London,  1877. 

Fuentet  (Manuel  A.),  Lima,  or  Sketches  of  the  Capital  of  Peru :  Historical,  Statistical, 
JV.ilzDinistratiTe,  Commercial,  and  Moral.    8.    London,  1866. 

Orandidier  (B.),  Voyage  dans  TAm^rlque  du  Snd,  Perou  et  Bolirie.    8.    Paris,  1863. 

GvOtaume  (H.),  The  Amazon  ProTiuces  of  Peru  as  a  Field  for  European  Emigration. 
Iiondon,  1888. 

lliU  (S.  S.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  Mexico.    2  vols.  8.    London,  1860. 

Jiutehtnton  (T.  J.),  Two  Years  in  Pern.   2  vols.  8.    London,  1874. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  Cnsco  and  Lima.    London,  1858. 

ITaritAam  (C.  R.),  Peru.    1881. 

Markham  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Pern  and  Chili,  1879>81.    London,  1883. 

Markham  (Clements  R.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  while  superintending  the  Collec- 
tion of  Clnohona  Plants  and  Seeds  in  South  America,  and  their  Introduction  into  India.  8. 
Xondon,  1862. 

Menendet  (D.  Baldomero),  Manuel  de  geografia  y  estadistica  dd  PerA.   13.  Paris,  1863. 

l*nz  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Historia  del  Peru  Indcpcndente.    3  vole. 
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Squier  (E.  G.)>  Fern  :  luciilents  of  Travels  and  Exiiloration  in  the  Land  of  the  Incas  i. 
London,  1877. 

Temple  (Edmond),  Trorels  In  various  Parts  of  Peru.   2  vols.  London,  1830. 

The  Railways  of  Pern  in  1873.    8.    London,  1874. 

Taehudi  (Joh.  Jakob  ron),  Reieen  durcli  SUdamerika.  5  vole.  8.  Leipzig,  1866-48. 

Urul  (Oomte  C.  d'),  Sud  Ami^riqae :  Sdjoors  ct  voyages  an  Br^siL  en  BoUvie,  et  an  Fero« 
12.  Paris,  1879. 

Wappcbeui  (Joh.  Eduard),  Die  Republic  Peru  ;  in  Steiu*s  'Handbuch  der  Geographic  uihl 
Statistik.'  Part  III.  8.  Leipzig,  1864. 

Wifner  (Charles),  P6rou  et  Bolivie.    Paris,  1880. 
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PORTUGAL. 

(Reino  de  Portugal  e  .Algarves.) 

Beigning  'King, 

Carlos  I.,  bom  September  28,  1863,  son  of  King  Luis  I.  and 
his  Queen  Pia,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  of 
Italy,  who  still  survives ;  married.  May  22,  1886,  Marie  Amalie, 
daughter  of  Philippe  Due  d'Orl^ns,  Comte  de  Paris  ;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  October  19,  1889. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Lotcis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Braganza,  bom  March  21,  1887, 

II.  Manuel,  born  November  16,  1889. 

Brother  of  the  King. 
Prince  Affomo,  Duke  of  Oporto,  bom  July  31,  1865. 

An.nJt  of  tlie  King, 
Princess  Antonia,  bom  February  17,  1845 ;  married,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1861,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, 
liom  September  22,  1835.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three 
sons  : — 1.  Prince  Wilhelm,  bom  March  7,  1864.  2.  Prince 
i^^erdinand,  bom  August  24,  1865.  3.  Prince  Karl,  bom  Sep- 
tember 1,  1868. 

The  reigning  dynasty  of  Portugal  belongs  to  the  House  of  Braganza. 
which  dat€s  from  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which 
]  ►criiMl  Affonso,  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  Joao,  or  John  I.t  was  created 
}*y  his  fiither  Ijuke  of  Braganza  and  Lord  of  Guiraaraens.  When  the  old 
lino  of  Portuguese  kings,  of  the  House  of  Avis,  became  extinct  by  the 

<  loath  of  King  Sebastian,  and  of  his  nomimil  successor,  £nrique  Hhc 

<  'anlinal,'  Philip  II.  of  Spain  took  possession  of  the  country,  claiming  it 
in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  a  Portuguese  princess ;  but  in  disregard  of 
t  lit'  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom,  pa.ssod  by  the  Cortes  of  Lamego  in 
1  1  :}!>,  which  excluded  all  foreign  princes  from  the  succession.  After  bear- 
i  11^  the  Spanish  rule  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  people  of  Portugal 
rirvoltod,  and  proclaimed  Dom  Joao,  the  then  Duke  of  Braganza,  as  their 
k  i  rig,  he  being  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  though  of  an  illegitimate 
issue.  Th3  Duke  thereupon  assumwl  the  name  of  Joao  IV.,  to  which 
I  *.  »rt  nguese  historians  appended  the  tide  *  the  Fortunate.'    Frpiji  this  Joau, 
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through  many  vicissitudes  of  famHj,  the  present  mlers  of  Portugal  are 
descended.  For  two  centuries  the  members  of  the  line  of  Braganza  kept 
up  the  ancient  blood  alliances  with  the  reigning  house  of  Hpain ;  but  the 
custom  was  broken  through  by  the  late  Queen  Maria  II.,  who,  by  a  union 
with  a  Prince  of  Coburg,  entered  the  great  family  of  Teutonic  Sovereigns. 
Carlos  I.  is  the  third  Sovereign  of  Portugal  of  the  line  of  Braganza- 
Coburg. 

Carlos  I.  has  a  civil  list  of  365,000  milrois ;  while  his  consort  has  a 
grant  of  00,000  milreis.  The  whole  grants  to  the  royal  family  amount  to 
571,000  milreis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Portugal  since  its  conquesit 
from  the  Moors : — 


I.  House  of  BwrguThdy. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Henri  of  Burgundy 

1095 

Philip  HI.      . 

IjD'^ 

Affonso  T.,  •  the  Conqueror '  . 

1112 

Philip  IV.       . 

.     1623 

Sancho  I.,  'the  Dexterous  '   . 

1185 

Affonso  If.,  *  the  Fat*    . 

1211 

IV.  House  of  Braganza. 

Sancho  II.,  *  Gaper 

1223 

Joan  IV.,  'the  Fortunate' 

16li> 

Affonso  III 

1248 

Affonso  VI.    . 

.     11^36 

Din  iz,  *  the  Farmer' 

1279 

Pedro  II.        .        .        . 

1683 

Aifonso  IV.,  *  the  Brave ' 

1325 

Joan  V. .        .        . 

1T0*» 

Pedro,  *  the  Severe* 

1357 

Jose       .        .        .        \ 

1750 

Ferdinando  I.,  *the    Hand- 

Maria  I.  and  Pedro  III. 

1777 

.some*       .        .        .        . 

1367 

Maria  I. 

Vi^i\ 

II.  House  of  Avis. 

Joan  Jos6,  Regent 

1796 

Joan  I.,  'the  Great' 

1385 

Joan  VI. 

1816 

Ediiardo         .         .         .         . 

1433 

Pedro  IV 

1S26 

Affonso  v.,  *the  African' 

1433 

•  Unriall 

1826 

Joan  II.,  'the  Perfect*. 

1481 

Miguel  I 

1S2^ 

Manoel 

1495 

Maria  II.,  restored 

I8::i 

Joan  III.        .         .         .         . 

1521 

Sebastian,  *  the  Desired  * 

1557 

\.  House  of  Braganza- CohuTff, 

Enrique  '  the  Cardinal ' 

1578 

IVflroV. 

.      IS.V? 

1 1 1.  1)1  ffirral  of  Suhvi ission  to 

Spain. 

Luis  I 

I8t;i 

Philip  11 

1580 

Carlos  I. 

.     18M» 

Constitution  and  Oovemment 

The  fundamental  law  of  tlie  Kingdom  is  the  *  Constitutional 
Charter '  granted  by  King  Pedro  IV.,  April  29,  1826,  and  altered 
by  an  additional  Act,  dated  July  5,  18r)2.  The  crown  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  female  as  well  as  male  line  ;  hut  with  preference  cif 
the  male  in  case  of  equal  birthright.  The  Constitution  recognises 
four  powers  in  the  State,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial, 
and  the  *  moderating '  authority,  the  last  of  which  is  vested  in 
the  Sovereign.  There  are  two  le^slative  Chambers,  the  *  Camara 
dos  Pares,'  or  House  of  Peers,  and  the  *  Camara  dos  Deputados,* 
or  House  of  Commons,  which  are  conjunctively  called  the  Corte-^ 
Geraes.  The  law  of  July  24,  1885,  alxHishes  hereditary  peera^jes, 
'•ough  only  by  a  very  gradual  process.     The  number  of  life  peers 
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appointed  by  the  King  will  be  100,  not  including  princes  of  the 
royal   blood  and   the  12  bishops  of  the   Continental  dioceses. 
Until  such  time  as  the  life  peers  are  reduced  to  100  in  number, 
the  King  can  only  appoint  1  peer  for  every  3  vacancies  that  take 
place.     Peers  living  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and 
their  immediate  successors,  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.     There  will  be  50  elective  peers, 
who  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  classes  from  wliich  the  King, 
under  the  law  of  May  3,  1878,  may  select  life  peers.     They  must 
possess  certain  property  qualifications,  and  be  over  35  years  of 
age.     Five  of  these  peers  mentioned  above  are  to  be  chosen  in- 
directly by  the  University  Coimbra  and  certain  other  Portuguese 
scientific  bodies.     The  delegates  to  meet  at  Lisbon.     The  remain- 
ing 45  peers  will  likewise  be  chosen  indirectly  by  the  different 
administrative  districts.     The  delegates  for  Lisbon  will  return 
4  peers  ;  those  for  Oporto,  3  ;  those  for  the  other  districts,  2  each. 
The  members  of  the  second  Chamber  are  chosen  in  direct  election, 
by  all  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  read  or  write, 
possessing  a  clear  annual  income  of  100  milreis,  and  by  heads 
of  families ;   electors  must  register  themselves.     The  deputies 
must  have  an  income  of  at  least  390  milreis  per  annum  ;  but 
lawyers,  professors,  physicians,  or  the  graduates  of  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  need  no  property  qualification.     Continental 
Portugal  is  divided  into  ninety-four   electoral  districts,  which, 
with  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  return  149  deputies,  or  1  deputy 
to  30,540  people.     Each  deputy  has  a  remuneration  of  about  2\ 
milreis  a  day  during  the  session.     The  annual  session  lasts  three 
months,  and  fresh  elections  must  take  place  at  the  end  of  every 
four  years.     In  case  of  dissolution  a  new  Parliament  must  be 
called  together  immediately.     The  General  Cortes  meet  and  sepa- 
rate at  specified  periods,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  the  latter  has  no  veto  on  a  law  passed  twice  by  both  Houses. 

Tho  executive  authority  rests,  under  the  Sovereign,  in  a  responsible 
Cabinet,  divided  into  seven  departments,  in  charge  of  the  foUowiiiw-  minis- 
tries, appointed  1890:— 

1.  Prime  Minister  arid  of  War. — Joao  ChriMogtomo  de  Abreii  e  Souza. 

2.  Inferior  and  ad  interini  Public  Imftrurtion  arul  Kme  Arts. — Senhor 
Antonio  Candido. 

3.  MariJic  aiid  Colonics.— ^enhor  ArUonio  Ennes. 

4.  Commerce^  Jndtistri/t  Agriculture^  and  Public  IfT/rZ'*.— Senhor  Thomas 
Itibeirn. 

5.  Finance. — ^cnhov  Auffusto  da  Cunha. 
♦».  Jnsticc.—^Q.nhoT  Sd  Jiraudao. 

The  biovereitjn  is  permitted,  in  important  cases,  to  take  the  advice  of  .i 
Council  of  Slate,  or  Privy  Council,  consisting-,  when  fall,  of  thirrten  ordi- 
nary and  three  extraortlinary  members,  nominated  for  life.  The  leading 
minister?,  past  and  present,  generally  form  part  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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Area  and  Population. 

Continental  Portugal  is  divided  into  sir  provinces  and  seven- 
teen districts ;  in  addition  there  are  the  Azores  and  Madeira, 
which  are  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  area, 
according  to  the  latest  official  geodetic  data,  and  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  January  1, 1878,  and  an  official  estimate 
for  1881,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  results  of  the 
census  of  November  30,  1890,  will  not  be  available  till  the  end 
of  1891  :— 


ProTinces  and  DUtricts 

Area  in 
8C1.  miles 

Population 

1J78                     l^Sl 

1 

Entrc  Minho-e-Douro : — 
Vianna  do  Castello 

Braga  

Porto 

Tras-os-Montes : — 

Villa  Beal 

Braganza 

Beira:— 

Aveiro 

Vizeu 

Coimbra 

Quarda 

Castello  Branco   .... 

Estiemadura : — 

Leiria 

Santarem 

Lisbon 

Alemtejo : — 

Portalegre 

Bvora 

Beja 

Carried  forward      . 

8o7 

1,058 

882 

2,807 

201,390 
319,464 
461,881 

9S2,735 

211,539 
3)6,248 
466,981 

1.014.768 

225,000 
171,5HG 

396.676    • 

1,718 
675 



2,293 

1,124 
1,920 
1,500 
2,146 
2,558 

224,628 
168,651 

393,279 

257,049 
371,571 
292,037 
228,494 
173,983 

270.265 
872,208 
307,426 
334.368 
178,164    , 

9,248 

1,323,134 

1,377,432 

199.645 
227,943 

618,884 

946,472 

1,343 
2,651 
2,882 

6,876 

192,982 
220,881 
498.069 

911,922 

2,484 
2,738 
4,209 

9,431 

101,126 
106,858 
142,119 

106,247 
112,735 
149,187 

350,103 
3,961,173 

367.169 

30,655 

4,102,617 
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ProTinces  ami  Districis 


Bronght  forward 
Algarve  (Faro) 

Total  Continent 

Islands : — 
Azores . 
Madeira  (Funchal) 


Total  Inlands 
Grand  total  . 


Aral  in 
gq.  miles 


1*opulAtion 
1878  '  1881 


30.(355 
1,873 

3,9(31,173 
199,142 

4,102,517 
204,037 

32,528 

4,160,315 

259,R00 
130,584 

4,306,554 

1,005 
505 

269,401 
132,223 

1,510 

390,384 

401,C24 

34,038     I  4,550,699     1  4,708,178 


The  population  increased  only  4*1  per  cent,  in  the  nine  years 
from  1869  to  1878,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  less  than  i  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  increase  between  1878  and  1881  was  340  per 
cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  1'15  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  total 
population,  mainland  and  islands,  in  1878,  2,175,829  were  males, 
and  2,374,870  females.  The  average  density  in  the  mainland 
(1881)  is  124  per  square  mile  j  it  is  greatest  in  province  Minho, 
358  per  square  mile ;  and  least  in  Alemtejo,  where  it  is  only  39  per 
square  mUe.  The  only  non- Portuguese  element  in  the  population 
of  any  consequence  is  the  gipsies  ;  there  are  about  3,000  negroes 
in  the  coast  towns.  The  population  in  the  north  is  mainly 
Galician  ;  further  south  there  has  been  considerable  intermixture 
with  Arabs,  Jews,  as  also  with  French,  English,  Dutch,  and 
Frisians. 

Portugal  had  in  1878  two  towns  witli  a  population  of  above  20,000 — 
Lisbon,  with  246,343;  and  Oporto,  with  105,838  inhabitants;  the  popula- 
tion of  Braga  was  19,755;  Louie,  14,448;  Coimbra,  13,369;  Evora,  13,046  ; 
Funchal  (Madeira),  19,762;  Ponta  Delgada  (Azores),  17,635.  The  total 
urban  population  on  the  mainland  in  1878  was  490,386,  and  rural 
3,669,929. 

Movement  of  the  Population. 

In  1888  there  were  34,097  marriages  (31,276  in  Continental  Portugal, 
and  2,821  in  the  Azores  and  Madeira) ;  the  total  in  1887  was  34,323.  The 
average  for  1888  was  7*24  marriages  per  1,000  of  population ;  that  for  1887 
was  7-66  per  1,000. 

The  following  table  derived  from  official  statistics  shows  the  numbers 
of  births  and  deaths  in  Continental  Portugal  and  the  Azores  and  Madeira 
in  the  year  1S«8,  as  comparcl  with  the  year  1887  : — 
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Continent 
Islands    • 


Total 

ISvSH 


-    — » — 

Deatlu 

Total 
18«7 

152,914 
13,000 

1888 

1S87 

98,369 
9,066 

100,330 
8,222 

165,914 

107,436 

108,552 

The  average  number  of  births  in  1888  was  36-03  per  1,000;  in  1887  it 
s3502.    The  averag^o  number  of  deaths  in  1888  was  23*61  per  1,000;  in 

1887  it  was  23-98.     The  natural  increase  of  popuhition  was  thus  56,52^. 

or  12  per  1,000. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  Portugal  during  the  period  1866-81  was 

184,520.    The  following  are  the  statistics  for  1882-88,  showing  destination 

of  emigrants : — 

Total 

18,272  , 
19,256 
17,518  ' 
15,004 
13,998  1 
16,923  I 
23,981 


Africa 

America 

479 

17.732 

438 

17,850 

•687 

15,343 

858 

11,863 

270 

13,039 

422 

15,803 

G56 

22,952 

Of  the  total  number  of  emigrants  in  1888,  7,393  were  from  the  Azores 
and  Madeira;  of  the  total,  5,567  were  females;  and  11,885,  or  49*66  per 
100,  were  *  illiterate.* 

EeligioiL 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  State  religion ;  but  all  other  forms  of 
worship  are  tolerated.  The  Portuguese  Church  is  under  the  special  juris- 
diction of  a  *  Patriarch '  (of  Lisbon),  with  extensive  powers,  two  archbishops 
(Braga  and  Evora),  and  fourteen  bishops  (including  the  islands).  The 
Patriarch  of  Lisbon  is  always  a  cardinal,  and.  to  some  extent,  independent 
of  the  Holy  See  of  Rome.  Under  the  Patriarch  are  five  home  and  five 
colonial  bishops ;  under  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  who  has  the  title  of 
Primate,  are  six  :  and  under  the  Archbishop  of  Evora  three  bishops.  The 
total  income  of  the  upper  hierarchy  of  the  Church  is  calculated  to  amonnt 
to  300,000  milreis.  There  are  93,979  parishes,  each  under  the  charge  of  a 
presbitero,  or  incumbent.  All  the  conventual  establishments  of  Portugal 
were  suppressed  by  decree  of  May  28,  1834,  and  their  property  confiscated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  At  that  period  there  existed  in  the  country 
632  monasteries  and  118  nunneries,  with  above  18,000  monks  and  nuns. 
and  an  annual  income  of  nearly  a  million  sterling.  This  revenue  was 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt :  while  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes  was  set  up  at  the  former  convent  of  San  Francisco,  at  Lisbon, 
^m  the  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  at  the  various  monasteries. 
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A  few  religions  establishment.8  are  still  permitted  to  exist;  but  their 
inmates  fire  in  a  state  of  great  poverty,  and  the  buildings  are  gradually 
falling  to  ruin.  The  lower  ranks  of  the  priesthood  are  poorly  educated, 
and  their  income  scarcely  removes  them  from  the  social  sphere  of  the 
peasants  and  labouring  classes.  The  number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal, 
mostly  foreigners,  does  not  exceed  500.  They  ha\'^  chapels  at  Lisbon  and. 
Oporto. 

Instmotion. 

The  superintendence  of  public  instruction  is  under  the  management  of 
a  su]3€rior  council  of  education,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Public  education  is  entirely'  free  from  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Church.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1844,  it  is  compulsory  on  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  a  place  of  public  instruction  ;  but  this  prescrip- 
tion is  far  from  being  enforced,  and  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
children  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  really  attend  school.  According 
to  official  returns  of  the  total  population,  at  the  close  of  1878  the  number 
of  illiterate  inhabitants  in  Portugal  and  it.s  islands  is  stated  to  be  3,701,774, 
or  82  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  including,  however,  young  children. 
The  total  aohwl  population  in  1885  was  332,281.  In  the  year  1887  there 
were  3,739  public  primary  schools  with  179,089  pupils,  and  1,608  private 
primary  schools  with  60,726  pupils.  The  total  day-school  attendance  of 
239,800  gave  an  average  of  509  per  L,000  inhabitants.  For  secondary 
instruction  there  were  22  lycOums  with  215  teachers:  74  private  schools ; 
and  a  royal  military  college  with  272  students.  I'\>r  higher  instruction 
there  are  (1887)  the  following  schools  and  colleges:— The  University  of 
Coimbra  (founded  in  1290),  with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy  (774  students):  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
(354  students) ;  the  medical  schools  at  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Funchal  (286 
students) ;  a  military  and  a  naval  school  at  Lisbon ;  an  agricultural  and 
veterinary  institute  at  Lisbon;  and  a  higher  school  of  literature.  For 
S[)ccial  instruction  there  are : — The  industrial  and  commercial  institutes 
of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  with  (1887)  1,222  pupils  ;  14  other  industrial  schools 
\nth  1,078  pupils,  4  artillery  and  2  naval  schools  (corvettes),  with  together 
314  pupils ;  and  15  seminaries  with  3,838  pupils.  The  clergy  are  educated 
in  22  establishments,  where  most  of  them  receive  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. Schools  of  agriculture  are  being  established  in  \arious  parts  of  the 
countrj". 

The  expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  according  to 
the  budget  of  1890-91,  is  1,102,283  mihreis,  exclusive  of  043,223  milrcis 
to  be  expended  throogh  other  ministries. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  means  of  a  supreme  tribunal,  which  sits  in 
Lisljon  and  decides  cases  for  the  whole  Portuguese  dominions  ;  Courts  of 
*  Rela^ao,'  three  in  number  (similar  to  the  French  *  Cour  de  Cassation ').  at 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  in  the  Azores :  and  courts  of  first  instance  in  all  dis- 
trict towns. 

In  1886  there  were  11,385  convictions.    The  commonest  offences  were: 
— Wounding,   2,497;   oflfences  against  the  person,   1,723;   theft,   1,405 
defamation,  1,021. 
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Finance. 

The  following  tables  show  the  receipts  from  various  sources 
and  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  of  Portugal  for 
the  years  1877-78  and  1884-85  to  1888-89  :— 


Years 

as  ISS- 

Sums  raised 
by  Credit 

Total 

1877-78 
1884-85 
1886-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

3illPci8          1          Milrela 
25,528,536                — 
31.113.990            172,107 
31,867,830              50,256 
34,735,860     j        226,462 
38,105,082     ;          12,051 
37,812,343     !          79,492 

Milreis 
8,804,457 
8,237,959 
9,736,890 
7,853,638 
4,203,792 

Mflreii* 
34,332,993 
39,554,531 
41,768.616 
44,360,04K 
43,430.882 
37,891,833 

Years 

Ordiimry 

Extraonlinarv 

Total 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 

Milieis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

1877-78 

27,367,034 

6,965.959 

34,332,993 

1884-85 

33,284,495 

6,270,037 

39,554,532 

1885-86 

34,571,948 

7,168,669 

41.740,617 

1886-87 

35,786,817 

6,298,236 

42,760,053 

1887-88 

38,790,984 

6,212,660 

46,003,644 

1888-89 

39.165,358 

11,526,273 

50,681,631 

The  amended  budget  estimates  for  1889-90  were — revenue, 
50,860,000  milreis  ;  expenditure,  51,311,132  milreis. 

The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  1890-91  : — 


Kevenuc 

1     Milrds 

1                Expenditure 

MiiTvi^ 

Direct  Taxes  : 

Civil  list 

435,0<K} 

Property  tax 

1  3,267.000 

Cortes    .... 

147,0(K» 

Indastrial  tax      . 

'  1,158.000 

Interest  chargeable  on 

Income  &  interest  taxes  1      957,000 

Treasury 

3,595,33<» 

Other  taxes . 

1.827.900 

Consolidated  debt. 

14,074.cX)(' 

Registration  {registo)  . 

2,132,000 

Amortisable      „     . 

3,96O,00(» 

Stamp  tux  {scUo)  . 

1,721.000 

Annuities,  &c. 

19.10;^ 

Indirect  taxes : 

Ministry  of  Finance 

3,74S.S27 

Import  duties,  general 

12,r,76.00O 

„         .,  Interior 

1,282.517 

„     cereal     . 

'  1,702.000 

„  Justice 

932,39l> 

Lisbon  octroi 

,  2.201.000 

„  War     . 

5,12,>,794 

Revenue  from  tobacco 

a.T.K-j.OOO 

.,  Marino  and 

Export  duties 

,      393,000 

Colonies       .         .         .  | 

2,271,(m;»; 

Other  duties 

2  753.340 

Ministry  of  Foreij^  Affairs 

^ae-.-iis 

Surtax  of  6  %       . 

r.ii,r,()0j 

..  Public  Works  1 

.'>,i2iMyv 

Carried  forward 

34,1»54,740; 

1 
Carried  forwai'd      .  . 

41,146.744. 
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Kcvcnuo 

Milreis 

ExjeKuiturc 
Brought  forward     . 

3tUlrci8 

Brought  forw.ard 

34,951,740 

41,146,744 

National  proiiert  j,  &c.  : 

Ministry  of  Public  In- 

Railways     . 

1,704,000 

struction 

1,116,508 

Posts  and  telegraphs  . 

1,087,000 

Sarintrs  Bank 

62,665 

Various 

1,124,044  ;  National  Defence  Fund 

535,200 

Repayments,   interest, 

ice."  .... 

2,092,910 



Total  ordinary 

Total 

40,962,694 1                       expenditure 

42,861,117 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  an  estimated  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
2,506,600  milreirt. 

On  the  budget  for  1890-91  the  debt  of  Portugal  stood  as  follows  :— 
261,989.866  milreis  a  percent,  external  bonds;  218,057,466  milreis  3  per 
cent,  internal  bonds ;  53,269,280  milreis  5  per  cent,  bonds ;  a  total  of 
533,316,612  milreis.  The  funded  debt  of  Portugal  per  head  of  population 
U  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  quota  of  debt  for 
each  inhabitant  amounting  to  24/.,  and  the  annual  share  of  interest  to  14«. 
Besides  the  funded  debt  there  is  a  floating  debt  of  24,832,159  milreis  ; 
besides  an  extraordinary  debt  (i.e.  the  sum  raided  by  the  Treasury  in  four 
years,  18S6-90)  of  45,915,000  milreis.  In  1890  a  loan  for  9,300,000  milreiy 
was  brought  out  in  Paris,  and  Treasury  bills  issued  to  the  amount  ol 
16,500,000  milreis. 


Defence. 

The  fortified  places  of  Portugal  are  Elvas,  Jerumenha, 
Campo  Mayor,  Marvao,  Peniche,  Monsanto,  Almeida,  and  the 
forts  of  Lisbon  ;  there  are  several  naval  harbours. 

The  array  of  the  Kingdom  is  formed  partly  by  conscription 
and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Its  organisation  is  based  on 
the  law  of  June  23,  1864,  modified  by  subsequent  laws  in  1868, 
1S69,  18.75,  1877,  1884,  and  1885.  All  young  men  of  21  years 
of  age,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  obliged  to  serve.  The  effec- 
tive is  fixed  annually  by  the  Cortes.  By  the  law  of  1884  the 
army  consists  of  24  regiments  of  infantry,  12  regiments  of 
chasseurs,  10  regiments  of  cavalry,  3  regiments  oi  mounted 
artillery,  1  brigade  of  mountain  artillery,  1  regiment  and  4 
batteries  of  garrison  artillery,  and  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The 
duration  of  service  is  12  years,  3  with  the  active  army,  5  in  the 
first,  and  4  in  the  second  reserve.  The  strength  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  Municipal  Guards  and  the  Fiscal  Guard,  was  in  1890 
37,273  officers  and  men  of  all  ranks.  There  were  4,034  horses 
and  mules.  The  war  effective  is  about  160,000  men,  12,690 
horses  and  mules,  and  264  guns.  There  are  maintained  in  tlie 
colonies  8,880  officers  and  men,  besides  native  troops. 
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'  The  navy  of  Portugal  was  composed  as  follows  in  1890.    The  steamers 
comprised : — 

1  ironclad,  with  a  total  of      7  guns,  and  of  2,000  horse-power. 
6  corvettes,        „  „        42  „  6,200 

14  first-class  gunboats  „  62  „  8,460 

10  stationary        „  „  13  „  2,530 

2  transports,  „  —  „  2,200 
4  torpedo-boats,  „  —  „  1,600 


Total  37  steamers,  with        .    114  „         22,980 

There  were,  besides,  14  launches,  3  training  ships,  1  tug,  and  1  woolen 
transport. 

The  largest  war-ship  of  the  Portupniese  navy  is  the  ironclad  corvett»* 
Vasco  dc  Qania,  built  at  the  Thames  Ironworks*  Blackwall,  and  launchefi 
in  December  1876.  The  Vasco  de  Oama  has  an  unusually  sharp  prow  for 
*  ramming.'  The  ship  is  plated  with  armour  8  and  9  inches  thick,  and 
carries  2  21|-ton  guns,  1  4-ton,  and  2  40-pounder  g^uns.  Her  displacement 
is  2,420  tons,  and  speed  about  13  knots.  One  gunboat,  the  />i«,  is  l>eing 
built  at  Lisbon. 

The  navy  was  (1890)  officered  by  2  vice-admirals,  5  rear-admiral?, 
41  captains;  35  lieutenant-captains ;  190  lieutenants,  besides  sui^geon>, 
engineers,  &c. ;  and  had,  in  all,  3,600  men. 

Produotion  and  Industry. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Portugal  2*2  per  cent,  is  under  vineyards  ;  7*2  per 
cent,  under  fruit  trees ;  12-6  per  cent,  under  cereals  ;  2*7  per  cent,  under 
pulse  and  other  crops ;  26-7  per  cent,  pasture  and  fallow ;  and  2*9  per 
cent,  under  forest ;  45*8  per  cent,  waste.  In  Alemtejo  and  E^remadoia 
and  the  mountainous  districts  of  other  provinces  are  wide  tracts  of  com- 
mon and  waste  lands,  and  it  is  asserted  that  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000 
hectares,  now  uncultivated,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

There  are  four  modes  of  land  tenure  commonly  in  use : — Peasant  pro- 
prietorship, tenant  farming,  metayage,  and  emphyteusis.  In  the  nortli- 
6rn  half  of  Portugal,  peasant  proprietorship  and  emphyteusis  prevail 
where  land  is  much  subdivided  and  the  *  petite  culture*  practised.  In  the 
south  large  properties  and  tenant  farming  are  common.  In  the  peculiar 
system  called  aforamento  or  emphyteusis  the  contract  arises  whenever 
the  owner  of  any  real  property  transfers  the  dominium  utile  to  another 
person  who  binds  himself  to  paj  to  the  owner  a  certain  fixed  rent  called 
aforo  or  canon.  The  landlord,  retaining  only  the  doniirUtim  directum  of 
the  land,  parts  with  all  his  rights  in  the  holding  except  that  of  recei^in^ 
quit-rent,  the  right  to  distrain  if  the  quit-rent  be  witUield,  and  the  right 
of  eviction  if  the  holding  be  seriously  deteriorated  by  the  tenant.  Subject 
to  these  rights  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  is  master  of  the  holding,  wbicb 
he  can  cultivate,  improve,  exchange,  or  sell ;  but  in  case  of  sale  the  land- 
lord has  a  right  of  pre-emption,  compensated  by  a  corresponding  right  in 
tlie  tenant  should  the  quit-rent  be  offered  for  sale.  This  system  is  ven 
old — modifications  having  been  introduced  by  the  civil  code  in  1868. 

The  chief  cereal  and  animal  produce  of  the  country  are : — In  the  north, 
maize  and  oxen  ;  in  the  mountainous  region,  rye  and  sheep  and  groats  ;  in 
the  central  region,  wheat  and  maize ;  and  in  the  south,  wheat  and  swine, 
which  fatten  in  the  vast  acorn  woods.  Throughout  Portugal  wine  is  pro- 
duced in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  In  1888  there  were  exported  o€ 
common  wines  1,438,702  hectolitres ;  of  the  finer  wines  of  Opoito  ft$»fiSS 
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hectolitres,  and  from  Madeira  24,139  hectolitres,  the  whole  value  amoimt- 
ing  to  2,878,3842.  After  wizt^,  cork  is  perhaps  the  most  important  product, 
the  Talue  exported  in  1888  amounting  to  148,0002.  Olive  oil,  figs,  tomatoes 
are  laxgelj  produced,  as  are  oranges,  onions,  and  potatoes. 

Portugal  possesses  considerable  mineral  wealth,  but  coal  is  scarce,  and, 
for  want  of  fuel  and  cheap  transport,  valuable  mines  remain  un worked. 
The  quantity  of  iron  ore  exported  in  1887  was  only  22  tons,  but  in  1888 
there  were  exported  7,920  tons,  valued  at  9,3322.  Lead,  copper,  manganese, 
antimony,  and  other  minerals  are  produced.  Common  salt  (of  which 
172,569,000  kilos  were  exported  in  1888),  gypsum,  lime,  and  marble  are 
largely  exported.  The  number  of  concessions  of  mines  existing  in  1885 
was  432;  and  the  area  conceded  extended  over  49,446  hectares.  The 
quantity  of  ore  produced  in  that  year  was  104,595  metric  tons,  of  the  value 
of  1,007,398  milreis  ;  of  which  88,576  metric  tons  were  exported  and  the 
remainder  kept  for  home  use.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining 
work  was  5,450,  of  whom  4,859  were  males  (483  under  15),  and  591  females 
(113  under  16).  The  machinery  employed  in  mining  consisted  of  22 
hydraulic  machines  and  71  steam  engines  of  (in  all)  2,732  horse-power. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance.  The  population  engaged  in 
industries  of  various  kinds,  exclusive  of  agriculture,  in  1881  was  90,998. 
In  18S6  there  were  granted  126  patents  for  inventions,  and  219  trade 
marks  were  r^stered. 

Portugal  has  about  4,0C0  vessels  engaged  in  fi.shing,  and  the  exports  of 
sardines  and  herrings  are  considerable. 

Comineroe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  general  imports 
and  exports  for  the  five  years  1884-88  : — 


Teai8 

Imports 

Exports 

Milreid 

Milreig 

1884 

39,380,556 

28,376,116 

1885 

37,175,297 

27,079,376 

1886 

42,832,128 

31,629,181 

1887 

44,394,871 

28,21 6  J)l  3 

1888 

47,981,438 

32,965,776 

The  following  table  shows  for  1888  the  imports  for  consump- 
tion from  and  exports  to  the  leading  countries  : — 


Countries 


Great  Britain 
France  . 
United  States 
Germany 
Spain  . 
Brazil  . 
Belgium 


Imports 

Milreis 
12,688,618 
4,980,526 
4,483,784 
4,712,159 
2,550,674 
2,148,470 
1,444,882 


Exports 

Milreifi 
7,827,923 
6,207,395 

553,606 
1,902,689 

939,236 
4,194,622 

376,039 


The  following  table  shows  the  declared  values  of  special  im^ 
ports  and  exports  (merchandise)  in  1888  and  1889  i-jt. 
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Animals  and  animal  products 

Wool  and  skins 

Silk 

Cotton 

Linen,  &c 

Timber 

Mineral  substiinccSf  gkiss,  &c. 

Metals 

Alimentary  substances  . 

Machinery',  iiistrumeuts,  &c.  . 

Various  products,  including 
raw  tobacco  exported 

Various  manufactures    . 

Merchandise  free  of  dut.v,  in- 
cluding raw  tobacco  im- 
ported       .... 

Various 

Total     .        .        .         . 


Import  15, 
1888 


HUieis 
2,322,563 
1,903,491 
1,222,359 
3,491,431 
880,357 
1,325.176 
2,953,071 
2,477,074 
;i0.851,206 
2,543,539 


Import^ 
1889 


K.xporta, 
1888 


Milreis  Milnds 

2,782,086  265,960 

2,043,955  266,961 
1,427,055        25,765 

3,682,710  116,493 
1,014,633        25,699 

1,694,170*  122,300 

3,476,659;  514,477 

3,243,834  175,167 
10,527,497  16,099,217 

3,083,252  153,229 


,  1,043,742    1,216,662 
2.090,070   2,348,820 


Exports, 
1889 


Uilxvis 

281,13H 

280.062 

24,()C0 

123,15i; 

19,061' 

148,0<i^ 

625,861 

231.457 

15,553.063 

127,61^ 


2,151,402   2,418,751 
235,1151      24C.r4" 


4,895.813    5,205,332   3,310.186 
82,28(5         68,886'        — 


3,464,303 


38,468,623  41,814,557  23,442,961  23,443.51u 


Wine  is  the  most  important  product ;  the  export  in  1887  was  valued  at 
11,359  contos  ;  in  1888,  12,946  contos  ;  in  1880,  at  12,324  contos.  In  1S.S9 
the  wine  exportc<l  to  Great  Britain  was  valued  at  4,134  contos  ;  to  France, 
at  3,125  contos;  to  Brazil,  at  3,109  contos.  The  chief  export  of  Madeira 
wine  is  to  KngUnd  and  France  ;  of  port,  to  England;  of  other  wines,  to 
France  and  Brazil. 

The  subjoine<l  table  frives  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Portugal 
to  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  imports  of  Hritish  produce  into  Portugal,  in 
the  five  years  IKS.*  to  1889,  accoi-ding  to  the  Board  of  Trade  retnms  : — 


1885 


1887 


£  £  i         £ 

Exports  from  Tor-  ' 

tugal         .         .,2,670,855    2,547,901  !  2,826,771 
Imports  of  British  i 

produce    .        .  I  1,748.231 


1,840,643.  2,142,361 


£ 

3,087,243 
2,208,801 


3,106;7JO 
2,506,583 


Wine  is  the  staple  article  of  export  from  Portugal  to  the  United  Kinp- 
dom,  the  average  annual  value  amounting  to  nearly  1,000,000/.;  in  188l'. 
1,340,080/.  Other  exj^orts  are: — Oxen,  140,314/.;  copper  ore  and  peini- 
lus,  189,518/.;  cork,  447,725/.;  fruits,  120,839/.;  fish,  96,958/.;  onioi^. 
64,213/.;  wool,  103,241)/.;  caoutchouc,  97,449/.  in  1889.  The  impotrts  of 
British  home  produce  into  Portugal  embrace  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  vi 
873,866/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  valued  at  324.235/. ;  woollen  fabrics, 
of  the  value  of  i:{2,!94/.  ;  butter,  104,958/.;  coals,  236,127/.;  machirerv. 
205,858/.  in  1889. 

In  1889  the  total  im^wrts  of  wine  from  all  countries  into  the  Unit^^l 
Kingdom  wns  15.900.749  gallons,  value<l  at  5,905,473/.;  consequently  abcs.t 
one-fourtli  the  quantity  and  one-tixth  the  value  was  from  Portugal. 
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The  subjoined  table  shows  Ihe  quantity  and  declared  value  of  wine 
exported  from  Portugal  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1885  to  1889:— 


188l> 


I 


QuAiititioj; 


4,203,844 


Value 


6aUon«( 

£ 

1885 

3,O9H,401 

914,332 

188G 

3,210,791 

980,956 

1887 

3,452,998 

1,063,162 

1888 

3,163,536 

939,013 

1.340,080 


Shipping  and  Vavigation. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Portugal  consisted,  on  January  1,  1890,  of  467 
vessels  of  60,214  tons,  including  57  steamers  of  30,512  tons. 

Including  coasters  and  vessels  calling  at  different  ports,  there  entered 
the  ports  of  Portugal,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira  in  1889, 2,737  sailing  vessels 
of  441,518  tons,  and  3,823  steamers  of  4,610,340  tons;  there  cleared  2,903 
sailing  vessels  of  436,639  tons,  and  3,802  steamers  of  4,381,488  tons.  Of 
the  6,560  vessels  of  5,051,858  tons  which  entered,  566  of  219,382  tons  (53 
coasters  of  64,686  tons)  were  Portuguese ;  2,488  of  2,836,140  tons  British ; 
715  of  785,248  tons  German;  689  of  527.137  tons  French;  and  1,074  of 
1,S0,898  tons  Spanish. 

Internal  Conunnnications. 

The  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  1890  was  1,284  miles,  505 
miles  being  State,  and  779  miles  being  companies'  lines.  At  the  same  time 
393  kilometres  were  under  construction.  All  the  railways  receive  subven- 
tions from  the  State. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  Kingdom  in  December  1888  was  1,942. 
There  were  23,207,(K)0  letters,  9,437,000  post-cards,  and  19,497,000  news- 
papers, samples,  &c.,  carried  in  the  year  1888.  The  number  of  telegraph 
offices  at  the  end  of  1885  was  275.  There  were  at  the  same  date  3,210 
miles  of  line  and  7,468  English  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams 
transmitted,  received,  and  in  transit  in  the  year  1885  was  1,730,107. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

At  the  end  of  October  1890  the  Portuguese  Savings  Bank  had  11,314 
accounts,  with  deposits  amounting  to  2,450,356  milreis. 
The  following  are  some  statistics  of  Portuguese  banks: — 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


No.  of 
Banks 


41 
41 
40 
40 
37 


Cash  in  Haiiil 


Milreis 
9,110,753 
16,980,772 
16,507.100 
14,673,725 
14,637,868 


Bills 


I 


Milreis 
20,756,796 
22,599,204 
24,126,386 
28,757,448 
36,766,712 


Loans  on 
Security 


Milreis 
4,475,251 
3,776,000 
4,226,212 
5,237,404 
5,316.431 


Deposits 

Milreis 

17,909,356 

24,328,173 

28,049,569 

,  38,032,815 

1  36,797,849 


Notes  inCir- 
oulation 


Milreis 
7,076,345 
7,820,720 
9,646,326 
11,080,676 
12,109,624 


Money,  Weights,  and  Heainres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of    Portugal,  with  the  British 
equivalent*,  are  as  follows :—  nigiti^ed  by  GoOglc 
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Money. 

Tu^  115  7-^- «  ^^  1  /v\f\  r>^;-*/  -^^crage  rate  of  excliangc  4«.  M.,  or  about 
The  mirets,  or  1,000  licis^     4Jmilreis  to  £1  sterling. 

Large  sums  are  calculateti  in  Contos  of  Tleis,  or  1,000,000  Reis,  value, 

222Z.  is,  6d, 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standard.    Tlie 

chief  old  measures  still  in  use  are : — 

The  Libra  .         .   =    1-012  lb.  avoirdupois. -*' 

,,    Alnnid^I''^'-'^^^'-  ^:l  imperial  gallons. 

I  If  Oporto  =  oh  „  „ 

„    Alquierc.        .         .   =  0-3(»  „      bushel. 

„    Moio       .  .  =  2*78  „      quarters. 

Diplomatic  SepresentativeB. 

1.  Op  Pobtuqal  in  Gbeat  Britain. 

Enwry  and  Minister. — Senhor  de  Soveral,  appointed^Bnvoy  and  Minister 
to  Great  Britain  January  1891. 

Seoretary. — L.  de  Several. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  London  (CO.),  Bristol,  Cork. 
Dublin,  Dundee,  Leith,  Glasgow, Hull,  Liverpool, Newcastle, Southampton: 
Bombay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne,  Newfound- 
land, New  Zealand,  Quebec,  Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Portugal.  | 
Envoy  arid  Minister. — Sir  George  Glynn  Petre,  K.C.M.G . ,  C.  B,  Appointe^l   , 

January  25, 1884.  ' 

Secretary. — W.  E.  Goscben.  | 
There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Lisbon,  Oporto ;  Loanda,  Macao. 

Madeira,  Mozambique,  St.  Michael's  (Azores),  St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verdes).  ' 

Colonies. 

In  the  colonial  budgets  for  1890-91  the  total  ordinary  revenue  l> 
estimated  at  3,424,676  milreis,  and  the  total  expenditure  at  4,545,6.'W  | 
milreis.  The  revenue  for  Angola  is  887,497  milreis,  and  expenditure  j 
1,250,615 milreis ;  for  Mozambique, revenue  607,996 milreis, and  expenditur*  ' 
1,267,228  milreis.  Besides  making  good  the  deficit  indicated,  the  mother  | 
country  will  grant  by  way  of  subsidies  to  the  colonies  for  railways,  teK-  j 
graphs,  &c.,  the  sum  of  1,537,860  milreis. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Portugal(including  those  f  or  re-exportation)froi:i  j 
the  colonies,  and  of  the  exports  from  Portiipal  to  the  colonies,  were  in  188^*  .— 


Colonics 


Angola 

Cape  Verde 

Guinea 

St.  Thomas 

Mozambique 

India  (Goa) 

Macao  and  Timor 


Imports 

Exports 

Milreiii 

Milrds 

2.405,569 

2.116,487 

214,660 

301,791 

21,087 

51,001 

823,643 

276,621 

.1           6,150 

135,699 

24,839 

28.44,) 

• 

1,710 

1,084 

Total 


3,496,648     |     2,910,131 
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f  The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal,  situated  in  Africa  and  Asia,  are 
as  follows : — 


Colonial  Posficsfiions 

Area: 

English  scinare 

miles 

Population 

1.  Possessions  in  Africa : 

Cape  Verde  Islands  (1«85)    . 

Guinea  (1885) 

Prince's  and  St.  Thomas'  Islands  (187S-9) 

Ajuda(1873) 

Angola,     Ambriz,    Benguela,     Mossa- 
medes,  and  Congo      .... 
Mozambique  and  dependencies     . 

Total,  Africa      • 

2.  Possessions  in  Asia : 

In  India— Goa  (1881)    .... 
Damao,  Diu,  kc.  (1881) 
Indian  Archipelago  (Timor,  &c.)  , 
China:  Macao,  &c.  (1878-85) 

Total,  Asia 

Total  Colonies  . 

1,650 

26 

454 

13 

312,000 
200,000 

110,926 

4,986 

21,037 

4,600 

2,000,000 
1,000,000 

684,143 

3,141,448 

1.447 

158 

6,290 

28 

419,993 
61,474 

300,000 
66,030 

7,923 

847,503 

592,066 

3,988,951 

The  area  of  Mozambique  and  dependencies  is  that  within  the  limits  of 
the  non-ratified  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  of  AuffiiJ-t 
1890.    (See  British  Zambesia,  p.  166.) 

The  exports  from  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  including  the 
Azores  and  Madeira,  to  Great  Britain  in  1889  amounted  to  321,315/.,  and 
imports  of  British  produce  into  the  colonies  to  1,005,018/. 

In  Angola  there  were  in  1890  100  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  i^H 
miles  in  construction.  A  telegraph  cable  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopo 
and  Loanda  has  been  laid,  completing  the  telegraphic  circuit  of  Africa. 

Mozambique  is  administered  by  a  Governor-General  assisted  by  govern- 
ing and  provincial  councils  and  9  district  governors.  It  has  a  colonial 
military  force  and  a  small  navy.  Every  settlement  on  the  coast  has  its 
municipality,  police,  tribunals  of  justice,  and  other  administrative  au- 
thorities, civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

For  the  three  years  ending  1888  the  imports  to  and  exports  from 
^Mozambique  were: — 


Imports 
Cixports 


1886 


Mllrds 
1,501,688 
1,126,620 


1887 


Militils 
2,001,867 
1,148,651 


1888 


Milreis 
2,541,551 
1,284,564 


In  1888  imports  to  the  value  of  1,020,067  milrels,  and  ex^wrts  to  the 
value  of  628,384  milreis  pa-sed  respectively  from  and  to  Great  Britain 
and  its  dependencies. 
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The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  colony  in  1888  were  cotton  goods 
(521,402  milreis),  spirits,  beer,  and  wine  (in  all,  175,484  milreis),  money 
(110,233  mih-eis). 

The  chief  articles  exported  were  oil-nuts  and  seeds  (348,611  milrei-*), 
caoutchouc  (262,200  milreis),  ivory  (202,734  milreis),  money  (117,844 
milreis). 

In  1889  there  entercfl  the  port  of  Mozambique  60  vessels  of  40,510  tons. 
Of  these,  32  steamers  of  28.2(K)  tons  were  British,  and  6  steamers  of  4.8W 
tons  were  Portuguese. 

In  1890  the  colony  iiad  57  miles  of  railway  (Delagoa  Bay). 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  relating  to  Portugal. 

1.   OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIOXR. 

Annaario  (1b  Direc(,uU)  Ger.il  .l.v  AlmiuL-^trai.-ao  civil  e  politica  do  Mini-tcrio  clt*  Reisj, 
1888-1889. 

Annuiirio  est«<li.<tico  <lc  T  >rt  u  il.  iA^5.    hUlxm,  1887. 

Boletim  da  Direc«;ft<.  <  imil   tc  AL;ri.ul''jra,  Ls^y  e  1890. 

Boletim  official.    'Li-<l«>n.  H  •■'. 

Conunercio  do  oontiiM'ivtt'  do  rv.w*  e  illia*  ailjiicentes  com  paizes  e.^trantreiros^  Ac,  co 
aano  de  1888.    Lisboa,  18l>>i. 

Contas  de  KereDcia  do  anno  fvonoTuio  <le  1888-1889. 

Dlario  da  Caxnara  dos  Scnhoros  Deputadod.    Lisbon,  1890. 

Diario  do  Gorerno.    Lisbon,  H9(». 

Documentos  aprescntadoe  as  Cortes  iia  pessflo  leprlslativa  de  1890:  nopocioA  d'Afriftt 
Gorresp.  com  a  Tnglaterra:  iiegocioM  dc  Moijaiybique,  dos  Matabeleg  c  Amntongas.  1  toL  Ncwp- 
cios  da  Africa  oriental  e  central.    1  vc»l.    K"egociao(;0c3  do  tratado  com  a  luj^laterra.     1  rvL 

Or<^meuto  geral  e  proposta  do  M  drvs  reccitas  e  divi  despezas  orilinarias  do  estado  u 
metropole  para  o  cxercicio  de  lH9ii-91.    Lislwn,  1890. 

Ckirrespondence  respecting  Portuxiesc  Claims  in  South  Africa.    London.  1889. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  IK'lagoa  Bay  Ralhvav.    London,  1889. 

Correspondcnoe  relative  to  Negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  FortngHl,  for  conclc- 
sion  of  the  Congo  Treaty,  1882-84.    London.  1884. 

Despatch  to  H.M.'8  Minister  at  Lislion  enclosing  the  Congo  Treaty,  signed  Febman  ». 
1884.    London,  1884. 

O  moTimento  da  populay&o  nas  annos  de  1837  e  1888  publioado  pcla  Diroci^  Oival  -k 
Commercio  e  Indnstria.     liislxm,  180<». 

Beporton  the  Fin  iiioo^  "T  r()rtn.r.il.  No.  756,  and  on  Agriculture  in  No,  810.  *  Dtplum^r:: 
and  Consular  Reports  for  M.si».'    Lfin<lon,  1S90. 

HertOet  (Sir  E.),  FonM.rn  otfi-v  List.    Published  annually.    London,  1891. 

Trade  of  Portugal  with  th*,-  L'nited  Kingrlom  :  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trado  of  t!i* 
United  Kingdom  with  I'ureiijru  C»»uutrie5  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889/  Imp. 4. 
London,  1890> 

2.  Kon-Official  Publications. 

As  oolonias  Portu^i  'zm.    Uevi.-^t.-i  iliustrada.    Lisbon.    Published  monthly. 

Aldam<i-Apala  (it.  dQ),Cy^m]K'ndio  gcogrdphico-estadistico  de  Portugal  e  am  posesiones 
oltramarinas.    8.    Miwlrid.  IHSO. 

SaJbi  (A.),  Essai  statisiifjue  »ur  le  lloyaume  de  Portugal.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  186i. 

Barros  e  Cunhn  (J.  H.  de),  His*toria  da  lil»enlade  em  Portugal.    Vol.  I.  8.    Lisboa,  1969. 

Barroa  e  Cunha  (J.  U.  de).  Hojo  :  on  the  Present  Situation,  Financial  and  Political,  of  tltf- 
Kingdom  of  Portuga'.    8.    liOiidon,  1H68, 

Corto  (Andrade),  Colonoas  Purtugueza^    4  vols.    Lisbon,  1883-87. 

Croic^urd  (Oswald ),  Portugal :  OM  and  New.    8.    London,  1880. 

Hound  t)ic  Culeiular  in  Portugal.    London,  1890. 

Esehweffe  (Wilhelm  L.  von),  Portui^al :  einStaats-  and  Sittengcmoldo, uach  drcijaigjahrigea 
Beobaohtungen  und  Erfahrungen.    8.    Hamburg,  1837. 

Za(vn«  (Germond  dc).  L'EHiiagnc  et  le  Portugal    8.    Partg,18SX 

La  TeQlaU  (C.  de).  Etude  hi:»torique,  economique  et  politique  sur  Ics  co!on!o.4  portngai.«(S, 
leur  passd,  Icur  avenlr.    8.    Paris,  Irt'i. 

Lgs  colonies  portugatstv*.    Lisibon,  1878. 

Olieelra  Martins  (J.  P.),  Historia  de  Portugal.    S  vols.    Lisbon,  1880. 

OlirHra  Martin*  (J.  I*.),  Portugal  oontemporanea.    2  vols.    Lisbon,  1881. 

P>ery  (Qorardo  A.),  0 cjjf raphla  e  ebtaUstica  gcral  de  Portugal  e  colouias.   8.   Lisbon,  187$. 
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BOUMANIA. 

Beigning  King. 

Carol  I.,  King  of  Roumania,  born  April  20,  1839,  son  of 
tho  late  Prince  Karl  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen  ;  elected 
*  Domnul,' or  Lord,  of  Roumania,  April  20,  1866;  accepted  his 
election  May  22,  1866.  Proclaimed  King  of  Roumania  March 
26,  1881.  Married,  Nov.  15,  1869,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  von 
Ifeutvied,  bom  Dec.  29,  1843. 

The  King  has  an  ajxnual  allowance  of  1,185,185  le'i,  or 
47,400?. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Roumania,  in  the  event  of  the 
King  remaining  childless,  was  settled,  by  Art.  83  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, upon  his  elder  brother,  Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem- 
Sigmaringen,  who  renounced  his  rights  in  favour  of  his  son, 
Prince  Wilhelm,  the  act  having  been  registered  by  the  Senate 
in  October  1880.  Prince  Wilhelm,  on  November  22,  1888, 
renounced  his  rights  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  brother, 
Prince  Ferdinand,  bom  August  24,  1865,  who,  by  a  decree  of 
the  King,  dated  March  18,  1889,  was  created  *  Prince  of 
Hroumania.' 

The  union  of  the  two  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
was  publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  on  Dec.  23, 
1861,  the  present  name  being  given  to  the  united  provinces.  The 
first  ruler  of  Roumania  was  Colonel  Couza,  who  had  been  elected 
*Hospodar,'  or  Lord,  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  in  1859,  and 
who  assumed  the  government  under  the  title  of  Prince  Alexander 
John  I.  A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  Feb.  1866,  forced 
Prince  Alexander  John  to  abdicate,  and  led  to  the  election  of 
Prince  Carol  I.  The  representatives  of  the  people,  assembled  at 
Bucharest,  proclaimed  Roumanians  independence  from  Turkey, 
May  21,  1877,  which  was  confirmed  by  Art.  43  of  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878. 

Constitation  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  now  in  force  in  Roumania  was  voted  by  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1866.  It  has  twice  been  modified — viz.,  in  1879,  and 
again  in  1884.     The  Senate  consists  of  120  members,  elected  for 
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8  years,  including  2  for  the  Universities,  and  8  bishops.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  183  members,  elected  for  4  years. 
A  Senator  must  be  40  years  of  age,  and  a  Deputy  25.  Members 
of  either  House  must  be  Roumanians  by  birth  or  naturalisation, 
in  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights,  and  domiciled  in 
the  country.  For  the  Senate  an  assured  income  of  about  400^.  is 
required.  All  citizens  of  full  age,  paying  taxes,  are  electors,  and 
are  divided  into  three  Electoral  Colleges  For  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  electors  who  are  in  possession  of  property  bringing  in 
50^.  or  upwards  per  annum  vote  in  the  first  College.  Those  pav- 
ing direct  taxes  to  the  State  of  20  fr.  or  upwards  annually  vote 
in  the  second  College,  as  well  as  persons  exercising  the  liberal 
professions,  retired  officers.  State  pensioners,  and  those  who  have 
been  through  the  primal^  course  of  education.  The  third  Coliep? 
is  composed  of  the  remaining  electors,  of  whom  those  not  know- 
ing how  to  read  or  write  vote  indirectly.  For  the  Senate  there 
are  only  two  Colleges.  The  first  consists  of  those  electors  having 
property  yielding  annually  at  least  SOI. ;  the  second,  of  those 
persons,  otherwise  eligible,  but  whose  income  from  property  is 
from  32/.  to  80/.  per  annum.  Both  Senators  and  Deputies 
receive  a  small  daily  payment  during  the  session.  The  King  has 
a  suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  the  Senate.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  council  of  eight 
ministers,  and  a  President  who  is  Prime  Minister. 

Local  Government 

For  purposes  of  local  government  Wallachia  is  divided  into  seventeen, 
and  Moldavia  into  thirteen  districts  (the  Dobruja  being  excluded),  each  of 
wiiich  has  a  prefect,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal. 

Area  and  PopulatioiL 

The  area  and  jwpnlation  of  Roumania  are  only  known  by  estimates. 
The  total  actual  area  is  48,307  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  popola- 
tion  (1887)  is  5,500,000.  The  Roumanian  is  a  Latin  dialect,  with  many 
Slavonic  words;  it  was  introduced  by  the  Roman  colonists  who  settlei 
in  Dacia  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  people  themselves,  though  of  mixc^l 
origin,  may  now  be  regarded  as  homogeneous.  Roumanians  are  spresil 
extensively  in  the  neighbouring  countries— Transylvania,  Hungary, 
.Servia,  Bulgaria;  their  total  number  probably  reaches  9  millions.  Id- 
eluded  in  the  population  of  Roumania  Proper  are  4^  million  Roumanians^ 
300,000  Jews,  200,000  Gipsies,  100,000  Bulgarians,  60,000  Germans, 
50,000  Magyars,  16,000  Armenians,  2,000  French,  1,000  English,  besides 
about  3,000  Italians,  Turks,  Poles,  Tartars,  &c.  The  total  population  of 
the  Dobruja  is  estimated  at  106,943,  comprising  81,177  Roumanians, 
28,715  Bulgiarians,  16,498  Turks,  10,058  Lipovani  (Russian  heietics) 
19,165  Greeks,  6,640  Tartars,  6,162  Russians,  2,471  Germans,  and  1,051 
Jews. 

The  namber  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  surplus  of  births 
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over  deaths,  was  as  follows  (excluding  the  Dobruja)  in  each  of  the  five 
vears  from  1886  to  1889  :— 


Years 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

213,580 
212,810 
209,406 
217,200 
210,641 

123.814 
134,366 
153,269 
156,216 
140,288 

39,586 
77,976 
77,922 
76,672 
41,122 

89,766 
78,444 
56,137          i 
60,984 
70,353 

Not  included  in  the  births  and  deaths  in  1889  are  2,581  still-born, 
or  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  births.  The  illegitimate  births  are 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns,  with  population  at  the  end 
of  1876.  The  capital  and  seat  of  the  Government,  Bucharest,  had  221.805 
inhabitants;  Jassy,  90,125;  Galatz,  80,763;  Botochani,  89,941;  Ploesti, 
33,170;  Braik,  28,272 ;  Berlad,  26,568  ;  Crajova,  22,764 ;  Giurgevo,20,S66; 
Focsani,  20,323 ;  Piatra,  20,000. 

Eeligion. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Roumania  Proper  4,529,000  belong  to  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  114,200  are  Roman  Catholics,  13,iiB0O  Protestants, 
8.000  iVxmenians,  6,000  Lipovani  (Russian  heretics),  400,000  Jews,  2,000 
Mahometans.  The  government  of  the  Greek  Chufch  rests  with  two  arch- 
bishops, the  first  of  thepi  styled  the  Primate  of  Roumania,  and  the  second 
the  Archbishop  of  Moldavia.  There  are,  besides,  six  bishops  of  the 
National  Church,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

Instmotioii. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory  <  wherever  there  are  schools,'  but 
is  istill  in  a  very  backward  condition.  There  are  about  3,000  primary 
schools,  with  130,000  pupils,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
(in  Great  Britain  the  proportion  is  12*3  per  cent.).  There  are  8  normal 
schools,  with  800  pupils ;  54  high  schools,  with  8,000  pupils ;  2  universities 
(Bucharest  and  Jassy),  with  faculties  in  law,  philosophy,  science,  and  medi- 
cine, and  having  about  100  professors  and  teachers  and  800  students. 

Finance. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  consist  in  direct  and  indirect 
taxes,  and  the  profits  derived  from  the  extensive  State  domains 
a,nd.  valuable  salt-mines,  and  from  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopo- 
lies. The  capitation-tax  is  is.  9d,  per  head.  There  is  an  income- 
tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  houses,  5  per  cent,  for  property  fanned  by  a 
resident  owner,  6  per  cent,  for  property  let  by  an  owner  resident 
in  Bomnama,  and  12  per  cent,  for  estates  where  owners  reside 
abroad ;  and  6  per  cent,  on  Government  salaries.  The  following 
table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  five  years  (ending 
MIa.rch  31)  1886-90,  the  last  year  being  the  budget  est' 
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1886 


1887 


Rsvenne 
Expenditore . 


124,478,898 
129,971,646 


Let         I  Lei  LeT  I^I 

131,329,693!l42,927,318161,802,214'l64,427,0OO 

127,045.614|l40,201,995'l61,173,463  162.600,000 


The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  1890-91  : — 


REYEKirB. 

Expenditure 

I. 

LeT 

licT 

Direct  taxes 

27,800,000 

Public  Debt     . 

61,574,180 

Indirect  „ 

38,705,000 

Council    of    Ministers 

63,560 

Revenue    from  State 

Ministries:— 

monopolies      . 

42,260,000 

War      ...        . 

36,417.134 

Ministries : — 

Finance 

21,713,976 

Domains. 

23,301,000 

Worship    and    Public 

Public  Works . 

12,760,000 

Instruction 

16.679,502 

Interior  . 

6,246,000 

Interior 

11,623,581 

Finance  . 

2.020,000 

Public  Works 

6,995.994 

War         .        .        . 

1,369,000 

Justice 

4,764,574 

Foreign  Affairs 

121,000 

Domains,  &c. 

3,914,17S 

Public  Instruction  . 

236,500 

Foreign  Affairs     . 

1.480,854 

Justice    .        • 

1,600 

Fund     for   supplement- 

Miscellaneous    • 

10,069,000 

ary  votes   and    extra- 

ordinary  credit    , 
Total    • 

741,468 

Total 

164,869,000 

164,869,000 

The  public  debt  of  Boumania  would  amount  on  April  1, 1891,  to  900,771,506 
lei.  Of  the  total  amount  more  than  half  has  been  contracted  for  public 
works,  mainly  railways.  The  remainder  has  been  contracted  to  cover  de- 
ficits, reduce  unfunded  debt,  and  pay  off  peasant  freeholds.  The  debt 
amounts  to  about  5/.  per  head  of  population,  and  the  interest  to  7s.  Cd. 
The  exports  average  11.  16*.  per  head  lei. 


Defence. 

The  army  of  Boumania  consists  of  an  active  army,  divided  into  Perma- 
nent and  Territorial,  with  its  reserve ;  the  Militia;  the  Civic  Guard,  and 
the  levee  en  masse.  The  active  army  in  Koumania  consists  of  4  army  corps 
(each  of  2  divisions  of  infantry),  1  brigade  of  light  cavahy  (Calarashi),  1 
brigade  of  artillery,  1  battalion  of  engineers,  1  squadron  of  train,  and  1 
•company  of  hospital  corps,  and  1  active  division  in  the  Dobruja.  1.  Per- 
manent Army, — Infantry:  8  regiments  of  2  battalions  of  4  companies 
Kiach ;  4  battalions  of  rifles.  Cavahy :  3  regiments  of  hussars  (Roshiori)  of 
4  squadrons,  1  regiment  of  gendarmerie  in  the  Dobruja.  Artillery :  5  regi- 
ments of  field  artiller}',  each  of  7  batteries  of  6  guns ;  3  companies;  of 
artificers.  Engineers :  2  regiments  of  3  battalions,  each  consisting  of  2 
companies  of  sappers,  1  company  of  miners,  1  telegraph  company,  and  1 
■company  of  pontonicrs.  Gendarmerie :  2  foot  companies  and  3  cavalry 
squadrons.    Hospital  Service:    80  officers,  18  fmj?W^«,  and  4  oompaoies. 
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Administrative  Troops:  40  oflBcers,  3  companies  of  artificers,  and  4  squad- 
rons of  train.  Every  retired  officer  is  obliged  to  serve  in  the  reserve  until 
the  age  of  37.  The  strength  of  the  permanent  army  in  time  of  peace  is 
2,666  officers,  284  employes,  35,921  men,  8,124  horses,  and  573  guns.  2. 
Territorial  Army. — 33  regiments  of  infantry  (Dorobanzi)  of  2  and  8 
battalions;  12  regiments  of  cavalry  (Calarashi)  of  4  squadrons  each ;  14 
batteries  of  artiUexy,  with  6  guns  per  battery;  these  latter  perform  the 
duties  of  firemen  in  time  of  peace.  The  total  of  the  Territorial  Army  is 
81,843  men  and  4,401  horses.  8.  The  Militia,  consisting  of  33  regiments 
of  infantry.  4.  The  Civic  Guard  and  the  Iwie  en  masse,  the  strength  of 
which  is  not  definitely  fixed. 

Every  Roumanian  from  his  21st  to  his  46th  year  is  obliged  to  serve 
either  in  the  permanent  army  3  years  of  active  service  and  5  in  the  reserve, 
or  in  the  territorial  infantry  5  years  of  active  service  and  3  in  the  reserve, 
or  in  the  territorial  cavalry  4  years  of  active  service  and  4  in  the  reserve. 
The  entry  into  the  permanent  or  territorial  army  is  decided  by  lot.  All 
young  men  not  taken  for  the  conscription  form  part  of  the  militia.  After 
completing  their  service  in  the  permanent  or  territorial  army,  all  are 
enrolled  in  the  militia  until  their  36th  year.  Inhabitants  of  towns  serve  in 
the  Civic  Guard  till  the  age  of  46,  and  those  of  the  country  from  their 
36th  to  their  47th  year  form  part  of  the  levee  en  masse.  The  army  is  also 
kept  up  to  its  strength  by  enlisting  volunteers  and  re-engaging  the  men  in 
the  reserve.  The  army  is  being  reorganised  on  the  territorial  system ;  the 
country  will  be  divided  into  5  districts,  to  each  of  which  will  be  attached 
a  corps  d*arm6e,  subdivided  into  2  divisions  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments. 

Roumania  has  in  the  navy  the  Elisaheta,  launched  at  Elswick  in 
1887,  a  shot-protected  cruiser  of  1,320  tons  displacement  and  4,600 
horse-power,  3^-inch  armour  at  the  belt,  four  6-inch  and  8  machine 
^nns ;  the  Mircea,  a  comxwsite  brig  of  350  tons.  There  are  besides  4 
other  small  vessels,  2  torpedo-boats,  3  gunboats,  each  of  46  tons,  and  3 
others  building  at  BlackwaU.  There  are  46  officers  and  1,480  sailors, 
and  a  naval  reserve  of  200  men. 

Froduotion  ajid  Industry. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Roumania  70  per  cent,  are  employed  in  agri- 
cnlture.  There  are  654,000  heads  of  families  who  are  freehold  proprietors. 
Of  the  total  area  68  per  cent,  is  productive,  and  29  per  cent,  under  culture, 
21  per  cent,  under  grass,  and  16*9  per  cent,  under  forest.  Cereals  are  the 
leading  products,  one-thifd  (10,800,000  acres)  of  the  area  being  devoted  to 
them  (4,600,000  acres  maize,  2,500,000  acres  wheat).  Oil-seeds  and  vines 
are  largely  grown.  There  are  (1889)  115,899  hectares  planted  with  vines, 
of  which  64,119  are  for  the  production  of  white  wines,  51,436  for  red  and 
black  wines,  and  339  for  muscat  wine.  The  total  production  of  wine 
is  equal  to  about  1,850,000  hectolitres,  or  an  average  of  16  hectolitres  the 
hectare.  A  scheme  for  utilising  the  enormous  forests  is  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government.  The  average  annual  production  of  cereals 
is  about  12  million  quarters,  of  which  more  than  half  is  exported.  In 
1884  Roumania  had  2,876,066  cattle  and  4,654,776  sheep. 
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Conuneroe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (in  1,000  lea)  ot  the  com- 
tnerce  for  hye  years  : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1838 

Imports 
Exports 

1,000  let 
296,697 
255,547 

1,000  let 
314,633 
265,726 

1,000  let 
310,378 
256,788 

1,000  let 
367,944 
274,167 

The  following,  according  to  Roumanian  returns,  shows  the 
value  of  the  commerce  in  1889  of  the  leading  countries  (imports 
from  and  exports  to)  with  which  Roumania  deals : — 


- 

aer. 
many 

Great 
Britain 

Austria 

France 

Bel- 
glum 

Turkey 

RUBSiA 

Italy 

Switzer- 
land 

Imports 
Exports 

LOOOlet 
108,845 
15,518 

1,000  let 

102,261 

140,651 

1.000  let 
49,376 
16,859 

l,0001et 
32,810 
18,106 

1,000  let 
19,317 
37,542 

1,000  let 
14,533 
13,114 

1,000  let 
9,830 
4,736 

1,000  let 

4,321 

22,604 

l^OOOkS 
32,0i.W 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import 
and  export  in  1889  : — 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

- 

Imports 

Exports  . 

1,000  let 

1,000  let 

1,000  Id 

1.000  le  ; 

Textiles  . 

169,500 

4,100 

Animals   &  ani- 

Metals       and 

mal  products 

9,100 

4,800 

metal  goods 

61,900 

1,000 

Fruits,       vege- 

Hides, leather, 

tables,  &c.     . 

21,900 

9,900 

&c. 

19,130 

1,000 

Coal,  petroleum, 

Wood      . 

6,800 

4,000 

&c. 

6,000 

2,000 

Glass  and  pot- 

Drinks     . 

800 

4,500 

tery     . 

17,800 

500 

Paper 

14,400 

200 

.  Chemicals 

9,500 

300 

Various    . 

9,200 

2.100 

Oil   'WTi.x.  frft 

18,400 
3.300 

300 

Cereals    . 

239,500 

Total.        . 

367,900 

274.200 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
^showB  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Boumania  for 
the  five  years  1885-89  :— 


- 

188S 

1886 

1887 

1888        1       1889 

Imports  into  Roumania 
Exports  to  Gt.  Britain  . 

791,885 
2,757,926 

929,721 
2,649,718 

£ 
1,038,429 
3,400,504 

£        1       £ 
989,5941,258,359 
3.669,206 13,204,776 
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The  principal  British  imports  into  Boumania  are  cotton  goods  and 
varn,  487,179Z.  in  1885,  567,739/.  in  1886,  696,760/.  in  1887,  572,397/.  in 
1888,  and  717,293/.  in  1889 ;  wooUens,  19,533/.  in  1885,  62,273/.  in  1887, 
40,399/.  in  1888,  and  64,521/  .in  1889 ;  iron,  wrought  and  nnwrought,  78,871/. 
in  1886,  88,330/.  in  1886, 117,361/.  in  1887,  112,480/.  in  1888,  143,707/.  in 
1889 ;  coals,  62,561/.  in  1886,  69,184/.  in  1887,  82,899/.  in  1888,  89,434/, 
in  1889.  The  leading  exports  from  Boumania  to  Great  Britain  are  barley, 
5«0,264/.  in  1885,  652,028/.  in  1886,  518,742/.  in  1887,  887,380/.  in  1888, 
820,935/.  in  1889;  maize,  1,969,119/.  in  1885,  1,873,141/.  in  1886, 2,634,645/. 
in  1887,  1,971,836/.  in  1888,  1,264,103/.  in  1889 ;  and  wheat  99,855/.  in 
1886,  196,940/.  in  1887,  649,472/.  in  1888,  and  1,075,557/.  in  1889. 

Shipping  and  ConinmnioationB. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  Roumania  in  1888 
\ras  5,126  of  2,232,111  tons,  and  the  number  that  cleared  was  5,043  of 
2,223,788  tons.  In  1889  the  merchant  navy  of  Roumania  consisted  of  184 
vessels  of  20,618  tons,  including  19  steamers  of  840  tons.  The  navigation 
of  the  Danube  is  carried  on  under  regulations  agreed  to  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference of  1878,  and  subsequently  modified  at  a  conference  of  the  delegates 
of  the  leading  Powers  (Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  France, 
Italy,  and  Turicey),  which  met  in  London  in  1883.  From  its  mouths  to 
the  Iron  (rates  it  is  regarded  as  an  international  highway,  the  interests) 
of  the  several  States  being  specially  provided  for.  The  navigation  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  mixed  commission  of  one  delegate  each  for  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Servia,  with  a  delegate  appointed  for  six  months 
by  the  signatory  Powers  in  turn.  The  commission  has  its  seat  at  Giurgevo, 
in  Roumania.  The  arrangement  lasts  for  21  years  from  April  1883.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  cleared  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  in 
1 889  was  1,870  of  1,473,345  tons,  of  which  842  of  1,000,773  tons  were 
British.  The  total  net  revenue  of  the  Conmiission  in  1889  was  1,000,032 
le'i,  or  francs. 

In  1890  Roumania  had  1,590  miles  of  State  railway,  besides  216  under 
construction  and  410  conceded.  The  iState  has  now  the  control  and  work- 
ing of  all  the  railways  in  Roumania. 

In  1889  there  were  388  post-offices,  through  which  there  passed 
1,509,700  letters,  3,294,370  post-cards,  6,252,164  papers,  specimens,  &c., 
and  parcels.  In  1889  there  were  3,317  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  8,238 
miles  of  wire,  on  which  1,328,420  messages  were  forwarded.  The  number 
of  oflSces  was  353,  of  which  163  were  in  connection  with  the  post-offices 
and  190  at  railway  stations.  Revenue  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  5,200,297 
Ici ;  expenses,  4,012,191. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  decimal  system  was  introduced  into  Roumania  in  1876,  the  unit  of 
the  monetary  system  being  the  lei,  equivalent  to  the  franc. 

Russian  and  Austrian  coins  and  Turkish  weights  and  measures  are 
largely  in  use  by  the  people. 

Diplomatio  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Roumania  in  Gbbat  Britain. 

Seeretary  and  Charge  d^AJFairei.—'M.  dp  Nedeyano. 
Consul' CMeneral.—WaMeT  J.  Cutbill 
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2.  Op  Great  Bkitain  in  Roumakia. 

Unvoy  and  Minister,— Sir  Frank  Cavendish  Lascelles,  K.C.M.G.;  ap- 
pointed Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Bulgaria  November  20, 1880;  Envoj 
Bxtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Roumania,  January  1, 1887. 

Vtee-CcmsuL — Hamilton  E.  Browne. 

Qmstd- General  at  Galatz  and  Danube  Commi$tumer, — ^Percy  Sanderson, 
C.M.G. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Eonmania. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

commerce  de  la  Boumanie  areo  les  puissances  6trang6res  pendant  I'annde  1889.  Bucha- 
rest, 1890. 

SOnisterin  de  Intemo.  Oflciti  Central  de  Statlatica.  Statistica  din  Bomania.  Indictie 
oomnnelor  pe  periodu  de  cinci  anl  1876-83.    Bucurescl,  1883. 

Report  by  Mr.  White  on  the  Kiogrlom  of  Ronmania,  in  *  Beports  of  H.M.*8  BIplomatio  and 
Consular  Offices.'    Fart  VL    1883.    Folio. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Galatz  for  1889,  in  No.  66S  of  *  Diplomatic  and  Gonnilar  Reports.' 
London,  1890. 

Beports  on  Trade  of  Roumania  in  the  'Deuteches  Handelsarchiv,*  October  and  Novemlwr 
1888.  and  February  1890.    Berlin. 

Statistica  din  Romania.  Mis^area  populatiunt  pe  ana  1883.  Dap&  regiatrele  rtarft  txiVat. 
4.    Bacnrescl,  1885. 

Traitds,  oonrentioni  et  arrangements  intemationauz  de  la  Bonmanie,  par  T.  G.  Djnmza. 
Bnoharest,  1888. 

Beport  for  the  years  1882-90  on  the  Finances  of  Boumania,  in  No.  796  of  *  Diplomatic  as^ 
Conmilar  Beports.'^   1890. 

Trade  of  Boumania  with  Great  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Ttade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1889.*    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bergner  (B.),  Bumanien.    Bredau,  1887. 

A>utf  (Ami),  La  Turquie  d'Europe:    4to18.    8.    Paris,  1840. 

Bratiano  (J.  C),  M^moire  sur  la  situation  de  la  Moldo-Yalaohie  depuis  le  tiait^  de  Paxis. 
JB.    Paris,  1863. 

Cretzuleiio  (E.),  La  Boumanie  consld^e  sous  le  rapport  physique,  admlnistratif  tt  dcooi>> 
mique.    8.    Bucharest,  1876. 

JSfiffel  (J.  C).  Die  Gcschichte  der  Walachei ;  and  Gesohiohte  der  Moldau. 

fjaurioni  (A.  T.),  Istoria  RomanUoru. 

Lartleife  (Kmile  de).  Tlie  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  J  887. 

Obidinare  (M.  6.),  La  Boumanie  dconomique.    Paris,  1876. 

Snmuelton  (James).  Roumanin,  Past  and  Prratnt.    London.  1882. 

U1,icini  (J.  IT.  A.),  Les  provinces  Roumaines.    8.    Paris,  1836. 

Vaillant  (J.  A.),  La  Roum^nie  :  hii^toire,  laugue,  d;c. 
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BUSSIA. 

(Empire  of  All  the  Russia.) 

Eeigning  Emperor. 

Alexander  m.,  Emperor  of  All  the  Bussias,  bom  February  2& 
(March  10  new  style),  1845,  the  eldest  son  of  Emperor  Alexan- 
der II.  and  of  Princess  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand- duke  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father 
(by  assassination)  March  1  (March  13,  new  style),  1881,  and  was 
crowned  at  Moscow  May  27,  1883  ;  married,  November  9,  1866, 
to  Maria  Dagmar,  bom  November  26,  1847,  daughter  of  King 
Christian  IX.  of  Denmark. 

Children  of  the  JSmperor, 

I.  Grand-duke  Nicholas^  heir-apparent,  born  May  6  (May  18)^ 
1868. 

II.  Grand-duke  George,  bom  April  27  (May  9),  1871. 
in.  Grand-duchess  Xenia,  bom  March  25  (April  6),  1875. 
lY.  Grand-duke  Michael^  bom  November  22  (December  4),. 

1878. 

V.  Grand-duchess  Olga,  bom  June  1  (June  13),  1882. 

Brothers  and  Sister  oj^  the  Emperor, 

I.  Grand- duke  Vladimir,  bom  April  10  (April  22),  1847 ;. 
married  August  16  (August  28),  1874,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Ofl&pring  of  the  union  are  three  sons 
and  one  daughter  : — 1.  Cyril,  bom  September  30  (October  12;,. 
1876.  2.  Boris,  bom  November  12  (November  24),  1877. 
3.  Andreas,  bom'  May  2  (May  14),  1879.  4.  Helene,  bom 
January  17  (January  29),  1882. 

II.  Grand-duke  Alexis,  high-admiral,  bom  January  2  (January 
14),  1850. 

m.  Grand-duchess  Marie,  bom  October  5  (October  17),  1853- 
married  January  21,  1874,  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son  of 
Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain. 

IV.  Grand-duke  Sergius,  bom  April  29  (May  11),  1857 ; 
married  June  3  (June  15),  1884,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse* 
Darmstadt. 
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V.  Grand-duke  Paul,  born  September  21  (October  3),  1860 ; 
married,  June  5  (June  17),  1889,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Greece.  Oifspring :  a  daughter,  Marie,  bom  April 
6  (18),  1890. 

Uncles  and  Aunts  of  the  Emperor, 

I.  Grand-duke  Constant ine,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  II.; 
born  Sept<;mber  9  (September  21),  1827;  high-admiral  of  the  Bussian 
navy;  married,  August  30  (September  11),  1848,  to  Princess  Alexandra 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  of  which  union  there  are  issue  five  children: — 
1.  Nicholas,  born  February'  2  (February  14),  1850.  2.  Olga,  bom  August 
22  (September  8),  1851,  and  married  October  27, 1867,  to  Georgios  I.,  Kin^ 
of  the  Hellenes.  3.  Vera,  born  February  4  (February  16),  1854,  and 
married  May  8, 1874,  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurttemberg ;  widow  January  15, 
1877.  4.  Constant ine,  bom  August  10  (August  22),  1868 ;  married  April  15, 
<April27),  1884,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Saze-Altenburg,  Duchess  of  Saxony, 
three  children -.—John,  bom  July  6,  1886;  Gabriel,  bom  July  15,1887; 
Tatina,  bom  January  23, 1890.     5.  Dimitri,  bom  June  1  (June  13),  1860. 

II.  Grand-duke  Nicholas^  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  July  27 
{August  8),  1831 ;  field-mar$hal  in  the  Bussian  army,  and  inspector-general 
of  cavalry  and  the  corps  of  engineers ;  married,  January  25  (Febmaiy  6), 
1866,  to  Princess  Alexandra  of  Oldenburg,  of  which  marriage  there  are 
two  sons : — 1.  Nicholas,  bom  November  6  (November  18),  1866.  2.  Peter, 
bom  January  10  (January  22),  1864 ;  married  July  26  (August  7),  1889,  to 
the  Princess  Militsa  of  Montenegro. 

III.  Grand-duke  Michael,  born  October  13  (October  26),  1832 ;  field- 
marshal  in  the  Russian  army;  married,  August  16  (August  28),  1857,  to 
Princess  Cecilia  of  Ba/len,  of  which  union  there  are  issue  seven  children  :— 
1.  NichoLas,  bom  April  14  (April  26),  1859.  2.  Ana.stasia,  bom  July  16 
(July  28),  1860,  and  married  January  12  (January  24),  1879,  to  Prince 
Friedrich  Franz  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  3.  Michael,  bom  October  4 
<October  16).  1861.  4.  George,  born  August  11  (August  23),  1863. 
6.  Alexander,  born  April  1  (April  13),  1866.  6.  Sergius,  bom  September 
25  (October  7),  1869.     7.  Alexis,  bom  December  16  (December  28),  1875. 

IV.  Grand-fluchess  Olffa,  sister  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  II.; 
bom  August  30  (September  11),  1822 ;  married,  July  1  (July  13),  1846,  to 
Prince  Earl,  then  heir-apparent,  now  King,  of  Wiirttemberg. 

The  reigning  family  of  Russia  descend,  in  the  female  line,  from  Michael 
Bomanof,  elected  Tsar  in  1613,  after  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Rarik; 
and  in  the  male  line  from  the  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 
born  in  1701,  scion  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  princely  family  of  Olden- 
burg. The  union  of  his  daughter  Anne  with  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of 
Holstcin-Gottorp  formed  part  of  the  great  reform  projects  of  Peter  I., 
intended  to  bring  Russia  into  closer  contact  with  the  Western  States  of 
Europe.  Peter  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  the  daughter 
of  a  Livonian  peasant,  and  she  by  Peter  II.,  the  grandson  of  Peter,  with 
whom  the  male  line  of  the  Romanofs  terminated,  in  the  year  1730.  The 
reign  of  the  next  three  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Anne,  Ivan  VI.,  and  Elizabeth, 
of  the  female  line  of  Romanof ,  formed  a  transition  period,  which  came  to 
an  end  with  the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  of  the  house  of  Holstein-GJottorp. 
All  the  subsequent  emperors,  without  exception,  connected  themselves 
by  marriage  with  German  families.  The  wife  and  successor  of  Peter  IIU 
Catherine  II.,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  general  in  the 
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Prussian  army,  left  the  crown  to  her  only  son,  Panl,  who  became  the  father 
of  two  emperors,  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas,  and  the  grandfather  of  a  third, 
Alexander  11.  All  these  sovereigns  married  German  princesses,  creating 
intimate  family  alliances,  among  others,  with  the  reigning  houses  of 
Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  and  Prussia. 

The  emperor  is  in  x)ossession  of  the  revenue  from  the  Grown  domains, 
consisting  of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  of  cultivated  land  and 
forests,  besides  gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia,  and  producing  a  vast 
revenae,  the  actual  amount  of  which  is,  however,  unknown,  as  no  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  is  made  in  the  budgets  or  finance  accounts,  the  Crown 
domains  being  considered  the  private  property  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  following  have  been  the  Tsars  and  Emperors  of  Kussia,  from  the 
time  of  election  of  Michael  Romanof .  Tsar  Peter  I.  was  the  first  ruler 
who  adopted,  in  the  year  1721,  the  title  of  Emperor. 


Soute  of  Rtmanof'-UaUi  Line, 


Michael    • 
Alezei 
Feodor     . 
Ivan  and  Peter  I. 
Peter  I.     . 
Catherine  I. 
Peter  II.  . 


1613 
1645 
1676 
1682 
1689 
1725 
1727 


Home  of  Bomanof^Female  Line, 
Anne        ....    1730 


Ivan  VI.  . 
Elizabeth. 


1740 
1741 


House  of  Romanof-Holstein. 

Peter  III.  .        .        .  1762 

Catherine  II.    .        ,        .  1762 

Paul 1796 

Alexander  I.     .        .        .  1801 

Nicholas  I.        .        .        .  1825 

Alexander  II.   .        •        .  1855 

Alexander  III. .        .        .  1881 


ConstitatioiL  and  Ooyenunent. 
The  govenunent  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united  in 
the  emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law.  There  are,  however,  certain 
rules  of  govemn^ent  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  present  reigning 
house  have  acknowledged  as  binding.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  wUch,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  of  the  year  1797,  is  to  be  that  of  regular 
clescent)  by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  with  preference  of  male 
over  female  heirs.  This  decree  annulled  a  previous  one,  issued 
T>y  Peter  I.,  February  5,  1722,  which  ordered  each  sovereign  to 
select  his  successor  to  the  throne  from  among  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  irrespective  of  the  claims  of  primogeniture. 
Another  fundamental  law  of  the  realm  proclaimed  by  Peter  I.  is 
that  every  sovereign  of  Russia,  with  his  consort  and  children, 
most  he  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  princes 
^nd  princesses  of  the  imperial  house,  according  to  a  decree  of 
Alexander  I.,  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  any 
marriage  they  may  contract ;  otherwise  the  issue  of  such  union 
-cannot  inherit  the  throne.  By  an  ancient  law  of  Russia,  the 
heir -apparent  is  held  to  be  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
^rear,  and  the  other  members  of  the  reigning  family  with  the 
completed  twentieth  year. 
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The  administration  of  the  Empire  is  entrusted  to  four  great 
boards,  or  councils,  possessing  separate  functions.  The  Srst  of 
these  boards  is  the  Council  of  the  State,  established  in  its  present 
form  by  Alexander  I.,  in  the  year  1810.  It  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent, and  an  unlimited  number  of  members  appointed  by  the 
emperor.  In  1889  the  Council  consisted  of  60  members,  exclu- 
sive of  the  ministers,  who  have  a  seat  ex  officio,  and  including 
six  princes  of  the  imperial  house.  The  Council  is  divided  into 
three  departments,  namely,  of  Legislation,  of  Civil  and  Church 
Administration,  and  of  Finance.  Each  department  has  its  own 
president,  and  a  separate  sphere  of  duties ;  but  there  are  collec- 
tive meetings  of  the  three  sections.  The  chief  function  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  is  that  of  examining  into  the  projects  of 
laws  which  are  brought  before  it  by  the  ministers,  and  of  dis- 
cussing the  budget  and  all  the  expenditures  to  be  made  during 
the  year.  But  tie  Council  has  no  power  of  proposing  alterations 
and  modifications  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  it  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  consultative  institution  in  matters  of  legislation.  A  special 
department  is  entrusted  with  the  discussion  of  the  requests 
addressed  to  the  emperor  against  the  decisions  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  of  the  great  colleges  or  boards  of  government  is 
the  Elding  Senate  or  *  PravitelstvuyuscHiy  Senat,''  established  by 
Peter  I.  in  the  year  1711.  The  functions  of  the  Senate  are 
partly  of  a  deliberative  and  partly  of  an  executive  character. 
To  be  valid  a  law  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Senate.  It  is  also 
the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  Empire.  The  Senate  is  divided 
into  nine  departments  or  sections,  which  all  sit  at  St.  Fetersbui*g; 
two  of  them  being  Courts  of  Cassation.  Each  department  is 
authorised  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain  descriptions 
of  cases.  The  senators  are  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  or  wh« 
fill  high  stations ;  but  a  lawyer  of  eminence  presides  over  each 
department,  who  represents  the  emperor,  and  without  whose 
signature  its  decisions  would  have  no  force.  In  the  plenum,  or 
general  meeting  of  several  sections,  the  Minister  of  Justice  takes 
the  chair.  Besides  its  superintendence  over  the  courts  of  law, 
the  Senate  examines  into  the  state  of  the  general  administration 
of  the  Empire,  and  has  power  to  make  remonstrances  to  the 
emperor.  A  special  department  consisting  of  seven  members  is 
entrusted  with  judgments  in  political  offences,  and  another  (six 
members)  with  disciplinary  judgments  against  officials  of  the 
crown. 

The  third  coUege,  established  by  Peter  I.  in  the  year  1721,  is 
the  Holy  Synod,  and  to  it  is  committed  the  superintendence  of 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  three 
metropolitans  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief),  the  archbishops 
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of  Georgia  (Caucasas),  and  of  Poland  (Kholm  and  Warsaw),  and 
several  bishops  sitting  in  turn.  All  its  decisions  run  in  the 
emperor's  name,  and  have  no  force  till  approved  by  him.  The 
President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  the  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod 
And  St,  Petersburg. 

The  fourth  board  of  government  is  the  Committee  of  Ministers. 
Tt  consists  of  all  the  ministers,  who  are — 

1.  The  Minutry  of  the  Imperial  House, — General  Count  Vorontzoff- 
Dathkoff,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor ;  appointed  Minister  of  the  Im- 
perial House,  in  succession  to  Count  Alexander  Adlerberg,  March  29, 1881. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  loreiyn  Affairs. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Nicolas 
Carlovich  Dp  Oierg;  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  AflEairs  April  1882. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  War. — General  Vanfwvskif  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Emperor ;  appointed  Minister  of  War  March  29,  1881. 

4.  T/ie  Ministry  of  the  Xavy. — Vice-Admiral  Tchikhatchoff,  appointed 
December  1888. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  BumovOy  ap- 
points! May  18,  1889. 

«.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Bely- 
c/noffy  appointed  1882. 

7.  Tlie  Ministry  of  Finance,— Vriyj  Councillor  Vyshnegradshy,  appointed 
1887. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Justice, — Senator  Privy  Councillor  Manasein^  ap- 
pointed November  19,  1885. 

9.  The  Ministry  of  tJie  State's  Domains, — ^Actual  Privy  Councillor 
Ostrorsky^  appointed  1881. 

10-  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Railways.—Frivy  Councillor 
tron  HObhenet,  appointed  April  1889. 

11.  The  Department  of  OeneraX  Control, — ^Actual  Privy  Councillor 
Jl^Upoff,  appointed  Comptroller-General  1889. 

The  post  of  Minister  and  State  Secretary  for  Finland  remains  vacant 
€ince  the  death  of  Baron  Brunn  (1888). 

IMost  of  the  above  heads  of  departments  have  assistant  ministers  who 
supply  their  place  on  certain  occasions.  They  all  communicate  directly 
"with  the  sovereign. 

The  emperor  has  two  Private  Cabinets,  one  of  which  is  occupied  with 
charitable  affairs,  and  the  other  is  devoted  to  public  instruction  of  girls 
and  to  the  administration  of  the  institutions  established  by  the  late  Em- 
press Maria,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  Besides,  there  is  the 
lmperi;il  Head-Quarters  (Glavnaia  Kvartira),  and  a  Cabinet,  which  is  en- 
trusted also  with  the  reception  of  petitions  presented  to  the  emperor, 
formerly  received  by  a  special  Court  of  Requests  (abolished  in  1884). 
According  to  a  law  of  May  19,  1888,  a  special  Imperial  Cabinet  having 
four  sections  (Administrative,  Economical,  Agricultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing, and  Legislative)  has  been  created,  instead  of  the  same  departments 
in  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Household. 

Local  Government. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  general  governments,  or  vice-rojralties, 
governments,  and  districts.  There  fire  at  present  in  European  Russia  (in- 
cluding Poland  and  Finland)  08  governments,  with  635  districts  (uyezd)^ 
2  stdyels,  and  1  ohrvg,  also  considered  as  separate  governments.    Soaie  of 
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them  are  united  into  general  jrovornnicMits,  which  arc  now  those  of  Finland, 
Poland,  Wilna,  Kielf,  and  Moscow.  The  Asiatic  part  of  the  Empire  com- 
prises 5  general  governmentn,  Caucasos,  Turkestan,  Stcpno\-e  (of  the 
Steppes),  Eastern  Siberia,  and  of  the  Amur,  with  9  governments  {guherHvjc) 
and  18  territories  (phials)  They  are  divided  into  173  districts  (^uyezd  or 
okrug).  In  1889  the  general  governorship  of  Odessa  was  abolished,  and  the 
Island  of  Sakhalin  has  been  made  a  separate  province  {oUiyel),  under  a 
separate  governor.  At  the  head  of  each  general  government  is  a  governor- 
general,  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  who  as  such  has  the  supreme 
control  and  direction  of  all  affairs,  whether  civil  or  military.  In  Siberia 
the  governors-general  are  each  assisted  by  a  council,  which  has  a  delibe- 
rative voice.  A  civil  governor  assisted  by  a  council  of  regency,  to  which 
all  measures  must  be  submitted,  is  established  in  each  government,  and 
a  military  governor  in  twenty  frontier  provinces.  A  vice-governor  is 
appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the  civil  governor  when  the  latter  is  absent 
or  unwell.  There  is  also,  in  each  government,  a  council  of  control  under 
the  presidency  of  a  special  officer,  depending  directly  on  the  Department 
of  Control.  Each  government  is  divided  Into  from  8  to  15  districts 
liaving  each  several  administrative  institutions.  A  few  districts  (okrug  or 
otdyel)  in  Siberia,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Turkestan,  and  in  the  Transcaspian 
region  are  considered  as  independent  governments.  So  also  the  townships 
(jgradonachaUtw)  of  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  Kertch,  Sebastopol,  and  Ta- 
ganrog ;  Cronstadt,  Vladivostok,  and  Nikolacvsk  are  under  separate  militaiy 
governors. 

In  European  Russia  the  government  of  the  parish,  in  so  far  as  the  lands 
of  the  peasantry  are  concerned,  and  part  of  the  local  administration,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  people.  Kor  this  purpose  the  whole  country  is  divided  intj 
107,493  communes,  which  elect  an  elder  (Starosta),  or  executive  of  a  com- 
mune, as  also  a  tax-collector  or  superintendent  of  public  stores.  All  the^c 
officers  are  elected  at  communal  assemblies  Q  Mir  *— which  means  both  *  the 
village '  and  *  the  world ')  by  the  peasants,  and  from  among  themselve?. 
The  communal  assemblies  are  constituted  by  all  the  householders  in  the 
village,  who  discuss  and  decide  all  communal  affairs.  These  communal 
assemblies  are  held  as  business  requires.  The  communes  are  nnited  into 
cantons,  or  '  Voloste,*  each  embracing  a  population  of  about  2,000  ma!es 
(9,633  in  European  Russia).  Each  of  the  cantons  is  presided  over  also  by 
fin  elder, '  Starshina,*  elected  at  the  cantonal  assemblies,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  delegates  of  the  village  communities  in  proportion  of  one 
man  to  every  ten  houses.  The  canton  assemblies  decide  the  same  class  of 
affairs  as  do  the  communal  assemblies,  but  concerning  each  its  respective 
canton.  The  peasants  have  thus  special  institutions  of  their  own,  which 
are  submitted  also  to  special  colleges  •  for  pe^asants*  affairs,'  instituted  in 
each  government.  In  Poland  the  *  Voloste  *  is  replaced  by  the  '  Gmina,* 
the  assemblies  of  which  are  constituted  of  all  landholders — nobility  in- 
cluded, the  clergy  and  the  police  excluded — who  have  each  but  one 
voice,  whatever  the  area  of  land  possessed.  The  *  Gmina  *  has,  however, 
less  autonomy  than  the  <  Voloste,*  being  subject  directly  to  the  *  Chief  of 
the  District.*  In  conjunction  with  the  assemblies  of  the  Voloste  and  Gmina 
are  cantonal  tribunals,  consisting  of  from  four  to  twelve  judges  elected  at 
cantonal  assemblies.  Injuries  and  offences  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  dis- 
putes relating  to  property  between  the  peasants,  not  involving  more  than 
a  hundred  roubles,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  popular  tribunals. 
Affairs  ^f  more  importance,  up  to  300  roubles,  are  judgtmi  by  Judges  oi 
^eaoe,  elected  in  Central  Russia,  and  nominated  elsewhere  ;  appeal  against 
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their  judgments  can  be  made  to  the  *  Syezd,*  or  gathering  of  judges  of 
the  district,  and  further  to  the  Senate.  In  1889  an  important  change  was 
made  in  the  above  organisation.  Justices  of  Peace  have  been  replaced  in 
twenty  provinces  of  Central  Russia  by  •  Chiefs  of  the  District'  {vyezdnyi 
netehalnik\  nominated  by  the  administration  from  among  candidates  taken 
from  the  nobility,  recommended  by  the  nobility,  and  endowed  with  wide 
disciplinary  powers  against  the  peasants ;  in  the  cities,  except  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  Odessa,  special  •  town  magistrates  *  {gorodsJtoi  mdia), 
nominated  in  the  same  way,  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  Justices  of 
Peace.  As  to  the  peasants*  tribunals  {volostnoi  9ud\  they  are  put  into 
direct  subjection  to  the  *  Cliiefs  of  the  Districts.' 

The  administration  of  the  economical  affairs  of  the  district  and  pro- 
vince are,  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands  of  zemttros,  or  the  district  and 
provincial  assemblies,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  peasantry, 
the  householders  in  the  towns,  and  the  landed  proprietors.  Their  executive 
power  is  entrusted  to  provincial  and  district  •  Upravas.'  The  president  of 
the  nobility  of  the  district,  or  of  the  province,  presides  ex  officio  over  the 
zenistros  of  the  district,  or  of  the  province.  Important  modifications, 
increasing  the  powers  of  noble  landowners  in  the  aiffairs  of  the  zemstvoSf 
were  introduced  in  1890. 

The  towns  and  cities  have  municipal  institutions  of  their  own,  orga- 
nised on  nearly  the  same  principles  as  the  temttvos.  All  house-owners  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  represents  an  equal  amount  of 
real  property,  and  each  class  elects  an  equal  number  of  representatives  to 
the  Dumas ;  the  latter  elect  their  executive  the  Uprava. 

During  the  years  1883-86  the  institutions  of  the  zevutvo  were  in  force 
in  34  provinces  (361  districts)  of  European  Russia.  The  number  of  electors 
was:  40,172  landowners,  48,091  urban  population,  and  196,773  peasants. 
As  to  the  number  of  votes  given  to  the  above  electors,  it  appears  that  64 
per  cent,  of  all  votes  belong  to  peasants,  12  per  cent  to  nobles,  10  per  cent, 
to  merchants,  5  per  cent,  to  the  clergy,  and  4  per  cent,  to  artisans.  Of 
the  18,196  elected  members  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  zemttvost  35  per  cent, 
belonged  to  the  nobility,  15  per  cent,  to  the  class  of  the  '  merchants,*  and 
38  per  cent,  to  the  peasantry.  The  Executives  of  the  zenutros  (the  ttpraras) 
have  1,263  members,  out  of  whom  two-thirds  arc  peasants  in  East  Russia, 
while  in  Middle  Russia  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  members 
ai«  nobles.  The  34  provincial  executives  have  137  members  (98  nobles, 
21  officials,  9  merchants,  3  artisans,  and  2  peasants). 

Unland^^^Thib  Grand-duchy  of  Finland,  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia by  the  treaty  of  Frederickshamn,  September  17, 1809,  has  preserved, 
by  special  grant  of  Alexander  I.  in  1810  (renewed  by  his  successors),  some 
remains  of  its  ancient  Constitution,  dating  from  the  year  1772,  reformed  in 
1789,  and  slightly  modified  in  1869  and  1882.  This  charter  provides  for  a 
national  parliament,  consisting  of  four  estates,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  th^ 
bnx^bers,  and  the  peasants,  convoked  by  the  •  Grand-duke,'  Emperor  of 
Bnssia,  for  four  months.  They  discuss  the  schemes  of  laws  proposed  bj 
the  emperor,  who  has  the  right  of  veto.  The  unanimous  assent  of  all  four 
ebambers  is  necessary  for  making  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  for 
le^ing  new  taxes.  The  national  representatives  have  been  regularly  con- 
voked, since  1861, every  four  or  five  years;  the  last  time  they  met  was  in  1888. 
The  schemes  of  laws  are  elaborated  by  the  *  Committee  for  the  Aifairs  of 
Finland,'  which  sits  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  consists  of  the  State  Secretary 
and  four  members  nominated  by  the  Crown  (two  of  them  being  proposed 
*  For  further  detallB  on  Finland,  fee  end  of  Ruttta, 
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by  the  Senate).  The  Senate,  which  sits  at  Helsingfors,  nnder  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Governor-Geneial,  is  nominated  by  the  Crown.  It  is  the 
.superior  administrative  power  in  Finland,  and  consists  of  two  departments, 
Justice  and  Finance,  which  have  under  them  the  administration  of  posts, 
jaUways,  canals,  custom-houses,  hygiene,  and  the  tribunals.  The  military 
department  is  under  the  Russian  Ministry  of  War,  and  the  foreign  afEairs 
nnder  the  Russian  Chancellor.  Finland  has  its  own  money  and  syst-em  of 
custom-houses.  Recent  laws  have,  however,  altered  this  to  some  extent 
<See  FiNLAi^D.) 

P<?/aw^.— Poland,  which  had  a  Constitution  of  its  own  from  1815  to  1830, 
-and  a  separate  government  till  1864,  was  deprived  at  the  latter  date  of  the 
last  remnant  of  its  administrative  independence.  Finally,  by  ukase  of  the 
Emperor,  dated  Feb.  23,  1868,  the  government  of  Poland  was  absolutely 
incorporated  with  that  of  Russia. 

JBaltic  Provinoes, — The  Baltic  Provinces  have  some  institutions  for  self- 
government  of  their  own.  They  have,  however,  been  gradually  cnrtailed, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  provinces  in  police  and  school  matters,  chiefly 
vested  in  the  nobility,  have  been  taken  away  by  a  law  of  June  21, 1888,  the 
judicial  and  police  rights  of  the  landlords  having  been  transferred  to 
functionaries  nominated  by  the  State.  By  a  law  of  July  21,  1889,  the  last 
vestiges  of  manorial  justice  and  of  tribunals  under  the  German-speaking 
nobility  have  been  abolished,  but  the  Law  of  Justice  of  1864,  which  is  in 
force  in  Russia,  has  been  but  partially  applied  to  the  provinces,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  administration  of  justice  under  the  central  Government.  The 
Russian  language  has  been  rendered  obligatory  in  the  official  correspondence 
of  all  parish,  municipal,  and  provincial  administration  ;  so  also  in  the* Dor- 
pat  University,  which  was  deprived  in  December  1889  of  its  privileges  of 
aelf -government,  and  the  gymnasia  in  1890. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  Bussian  Empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  globe,  and  covers,  with  internal  waters,  an  area  of  8,644,100 
English  square  miles.  There  has  been  no  general  census  of  the 
population  since  1859,  but  various  enumerations,  chiefly  made  by 
the  statistical  committees,  furnish  an  approximately  correct  re> 
turn  of  the  people.  According  to  these,  the  total  population  of 
the  Empire  numbered  in  1887  113,354,649  inhabitants. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  (its 
acquisitions  being  included  in  the  figures  of  population)  is  seen 
from  the  following,  the  years  being  census  years  : — 


Year 

Population 

1         Year 

Population 

1722 
1742 
1762 
1782 
1796 

14,000,000 
16,000,000 
19,000,000 
28,000,000 
36,000,000 

1812 
1815 
1835 
1851 
1859 

41,000,000 
45,000,000 
60.000,000 
68,000,000 
74,000,000 

Since  that  period  the  population  of  the  Empire  is  estimated  as 
follows  : — 
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Yean 

Poland 

Finland 

Canoasoa 

Central 
AsU 

Siberia 

Total 

^xlU        ?'5  8 

HV  PI 

63,668,984 
66,704,559 
77,879,631 
85,388,101 

1,794,911 
1,833,138 
3,142,093 
2,333,378 

4,583,640 
4,893,333 
6,534,853 
7,458,151 

3,636,346 
4,566,096 
5,337,354 
5,533,031 

S-dfV^ 

81,696,965 
86,451,418 
103,970,831 
113,817,115 

1,081,158 

i80,no 

31,878 

143,736- 

140,389' 

58,S<» 

1,581,067 

>  Finland,  1873 ;  Gaaoasua,  1871 ;  Russia,  Poland,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia,  1870. 

*  Finland,  1888  ;  Caooasos,  1888 ;  Russia,  Poland,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia,  1882. 

*  Increased  by  annexations  and  better  registration. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  details  of  official  estimates — 
referring  to  the  year  1887 — concerning  the  area  and  population 
of  the  various  poHtical  and  geographical  divisions  of  the  Empire 
of  Russia  : — 
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3.  Omni-Duchy 
qf  Fin'nnd: — 
Abo-Bjarneborg 
Kuopio  . 
Nyla-Kl  . 
St.  Michel . 
Tavastehtu! 
Ule&borg  . 
Viborg 
Yasa  . 


Finland 


Total,  European 
Ruwia    .       . 


Area: 

English 

square 

miles 


0.83& 

16,490 

4.586 

8,819 

8,334 

63,971 

16,627 

16,084 


144,255 


2,095,504 


4.  Riisrtn  inAfUi  .•— 
Kuban 
Stavropol  . 
Terek . 


Northern    Cau- 
casia 


PopulBr 
tioQ 


380.501 
977,685 
227,388 


175,110  19 

245,690  29 

234,015  3 

330,823  19 

899,750  24 


2,270,912 


95,870,810 


|1 


PrOTince 


36.439'  1,286,622;  35 
23.897|  667.5111  28 
26,822        719,468     26 


damarcand 
Feritanah  (1885) 
Semirechenak    . 
Syr-Daria  . 


Turkestan  . 


Tranfr<3a8pian 
Caspian  8ea> 


Total,      Centml 
Asian  dcMuiaions 


Tobolfik 
Tomsk 


Western  Siberia 


86,65«l    2,673,601 


30 


Baku  . 

Da?he<>tan 

Elizabethpol 

Eritran 

Kiirs   . 

Kutais 

Tiflis  .       . 


I 


15,177 

;  11.492 

,  17,041 

1  10.745 

,  7,200 

!  14,084 

i  17,223 


Trans-Caaca3i.i . 
Caucasus    • 


AkmoUnsk. 
Semipalatinsk 
Turgia 
Uralsk 
Lake  Aral. 


Kirghlx  Steppe . 


95,799 


182,457 


889.609 
184,631 
176.219 
189,168 
26,166 


155,7198 


.744  930     49 
.597,356      51 


753,995 
.677,491 
237,114 


.955,000     67 


.819,864 


4|784,M0 


44 

63 
32 


18 


49 


7^458,151     40 


480,874 
676,578 
843,485 
547,168 


1,948,099      8 


Trkut«k        . 

Tni^i^baikfllia 
Yakntak     . 
Yeniseisk  . 


Eastern  Siberia . 


Amur  (1886) 
Frimorskaja 


Amnr     Begion, 
aboat 


Area 

English 

square 

miles 


36,687 
85,654 

152,280 
194,858 


409,414 


814,237 

169,381 


1.548,885 


539,659 
331,159 


Popal«- 
tlon 


680,1U 

716,133 

671  .WB 

1.214.900 


S,38l;446 


S01,47« 


5.538,081 


1.375^4U 
1,256,7M 


I' 


I 

870,818;    2»638^47» 


Sakhalin 


Total,  Siberia   . 

Total,      Asiatic 
dominiona      • 

Grand       Total. 
BussianBrnpire 


287.061 

236.868 

1,533.397 

987,186 


3,044.512 


431,187 
545.338 
855.371 

458,573 


1.680,768;        -Ji 


i 
172,848 
715.988 


63,231 
102,786 


^i 


888.830,       166,007 


S9,88« 


4,883,496 


.  14,6<ift 


4,<493.637         -8 


6,664,778  17,488,839       8 


8,660,388118,354,649     13 


"    In  1889  the  islaad  of  Sakhalin  was  separated  from  the  Primorsk 
province  under  a  separate  governor. 

The  internal  waterd  (lakes  and  estuaries)  occupy  the  following 
treas,  in  square  myes  : — In  European  Russia,  25,804  ;  in  Finland, 
8,471  ;  in  Siberia,  18,863  ;  and  in  Central  Asia,  19,855.     Hie 
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Seas  of  Azov,  CaspiaxL,  and  Lake  Aral  cover  an  aggregate  surface 
of  210,025  square  miles.  The  superficies  of  all  Russian  provinces 
have  been  carefully  revised  by  General  Strelbitzky  ;  his  figures 
are  given  in  the  above  for  Kussia  in  Asia  ;  those  for  European 
Russia  very  slightly  differ  from  the  above,  the  total  area  of  the 
Hussian  provinces  of  European  Kussia,  with  all  islands  and 
deltas,  being  now  given  at  1,902,227  English  square  miles. 

For  the  ethnical  elements  of  the  population  see  Year-book  1886,  p.  416. 
The  populations  of  the  Caucasus  appear  as  follows,  according  to  recent 
inrestigations : — 

Jewi  .  .  50,992 
KartTeliana : — 
Georgians  .  310,499 
Mingrelians  .  200,092 
Imeretians  .  373,141 
Pshaves,  Khev- 

zurs   .        .     20,079 
Western  Moun- 
taineers   .    188,083 

According  to  a  recent  partial  census,  the  Jews  number  2,843,364  in  the 
vrestem  and  south-western  provinces  of  Russia  (2,261,863  in  towns),  that 
is  11-3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population;  77,875  in  the  three  town- 
s«hip8  of  Odessa  (73,389,  i.e.  86*1  per  cent,  of  population),  .Kertch,  and 
SSebastopol;  and  431,800  in  five  governments  only  of  Iceland  out  of  ten 
<11  percent,  of  population).  Their  aggregate  number  .in  Bjissia  would 
thus  exceed  3|  millions. 

11.  Movement  op  the  Population. 

The  statistics  of  marriages,  births,  ana  deaths  for  1888,  if  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  appear  as  follows : — 


Bussians 

1,915,614 

Poles    . 

8,910 

Germans 

23,613 

Oreeks  . 

42,562 

Irauiani  :■ 

— 

Ossets   . 

127,430 

Persians.  Tatis, 

Talyshins 

.     132,792 

Kurds    . 

.       10,097 

Armenians 

.     803,696 

Eastern  Moun 

. 

taineers    . 

707,619 

Tatars . 

1,027,828 

Turks  . 

75,980 

Turcomans, 

&c.    . 

44,046 

Northern 

Tatars      . 

126,000 

10,707 

{     -      "-jsr 

Births 

Birth- 
rate 

47-4 

BMthfl 

Dcftth- 
rate 

Surplns 

Bn«8ia  in  Europe  804,084  '4,2r)l,473 

2,749,085 

330 

1,502,388 

Poland      . 

67,392*    334.268 

400 

204,031 

24-7 

130,237 

Finland  (1887) 

17,179        81,724 

36-7 

42,876  '  22-5 

88,8491 

(Siberia    (IH87) 

23,481       212,148     484 

150,197 

34-4 

61,961 

'  Caucasu8Cl8d7) 

56,550 

268,250  ,  37-2 

171,708 

23*8 

97,542 

1  Central       Asia 

1  (  Russians  only) 

•     1886        ..      . 

8,540 

52,361 

— 

41,519 

— 

10,842 

*  43,097  immimnted,  and  43,189  emigrated  in  1886. 

The  average  surplus  for  the  last  three  years  was :  1,663,327  in  Euro- 
peaa  Bussia,- 157,979  in  Poland,  and  38,130  in  Finland,  giving  thus  a  yearly 
surplus  of  more  than  2,000,000  for  the  Empire. 

The  maximum  mortality  was  in  Perm  (45),  Tobolsk  and  Orenburg  (44), 
Stavropol  (above  40) ;  and  the  minimum  in  Baku,  Elisabethpol,  Erivan, 
Vitebsk. (16),  and  Courland  (18).  The  maximum  births  were  in  Kuban  (63), 
Orenburg,  Samara  and  Tobolsk  (60  to  54),  while  in  several  provinces  it 

t  more  than  50  in  the.  thousand. 
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During  the  years  1867-81,  26*6  per  cent,  of  all  new-bom  cfafldren  died 
before  reaching  the  age  of  one  year,  and  42  per  cent,  before  reaching  fip& 
years. 

According  to  official  statistics  there  was  in  Russia  in  Europe  an  excess- 
of  emigration  over  immigration  in  the  case  of  Russians  of  413,645  in  ten 
years,  1876  to  1885 ;  but  the  statistics  are  Incomplete.  Emigration  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Of  late  the  Russians,  especially  Jews,  contributed  a 
large  part  to  the  flow  of  emigrants  into  the  United  States;  in  Great 
Britain  the  Russians  numbered  in  1881  nearly  as  many  as  the  French 
(15,2719  much  increased  since).  During  the  years  1871-85  8,767,60S 
foreigners  entered  Russia,  but  only  7,525.360  left,  showing  thus  an  immigra- 
tion of  1,242.245  (563,345  Germans,  447,736  Austrians,  9,395  English,  and 
nearly  100,000  Persians).  The  surplus  of  foreigners  who  entered  Russda 
during  the  years  1886-88  (2,478,430)  over  those  who  left  was  278,947. 
while  the  surplus  of  Russian  subjects  who  left  Bnssia  (1,413,018)  oTer 
those  who  retunied  was  136,129. 

in.  Principal  Towns. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia  being  agricnltorists; 
they  dwell  in  villages,  and  in  1886  the  division  of  population  in  urban  and 
rural,  as  also  the  division  according  to  sex,  in  1886,  appeared  as  follows :— 


- 

In  Towns 

IntheOonntry 

irai<» 

Femalet 

European  Russia 
Poland 
Finland     . 
Caucasus   . 
Siberia       . 
Central  Asia      • 

Total 

9,964,760 
2,125,458 
191,620 
669,085 
346,071 
651,831 

71,760,426 
5,834,846 
1,984,801 
6,615,462 
3,968,609 
4.675,267 

42,499.324 
4,084,393 
1,067,750 
3,876,868 
2,146,411 
2,448,085 

42,895,885 
4,223.729 
1,108,672 
3,407,679 
2,167.269 
2,879.013 

13,947,825 

94,063,353 

56,122,831 

56,682,247 

The  aggregate  number  of  settlements  reached,  in  1886,  555,990  in  the 
Empire ;  of  these  1,281  (468  in  Poland)  had  municipal  institutions.  The 
following  are  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns,  mostly  according  to 
estimates  of  1885  and  1886,  if  not  otherwise  mentioned : — 


Huaia  in  .Europe — 

Towns  Population 

St.  Petersburg  > 
(winter  1889)  1,003,315 
(summer  1889)  861,303 
Moscow  (1884)  753,469 
Warsaw  (1887)  454,898 
Odessa  (1889)  304,000 
KhaTkoflF(1888)  188,469 
Riga  .  .  175,332 
Kieff  (1887)  .  170,216 
Kazan  (1888)  .  133,208 
Saratoff  (1888)  123,410 
Kishineff  .  120,074 
Lodz  .  .  113.413 
Vihia       .        .  102,845 


Towns  Population 

Orel  (1888)  .  78,404 
BerditcheflE  •  77,223 
Samara  .  .  75,478 
Astrakhan(1888)  73,710 
Dunaburg  .  69,033 
Minsk  (1887)  .  67,618 
Nikolaieff  .  67,249 
Nijni-Novgorod  66,716 
Tula  (1887)  .  64,047 
Kherson  (1889)  61,824 
Kostoff  on  Don  61,256 
Bobruisk  (1887)  58,356 
Elisabethgrad 

(1889).        .     57,884 
Orenburg  (1888)  58,457 
*  With  Bttbnrbs. 


Towns  PdpaUCioa 

Jitomir  (1888)  56,782 


Voronej  . 

.  66,17? 

Taganrog 

.  56,047 

Vitebsk  . 

.  64,676 

Reval 

.  6U77 

Kovno 

.  50.873 

Byelostok 

.  50.726 

Krementchug 

50.018 

Kursk      . 

.  49,657 

Ekaterinoslav 

.  46.876 

Pensa  (1887) 

•  46.221 

Bendery  • 

•  44.684 

Nyejin     . 

.  44.371 
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Towni 
Cronstadt 
Poltava    . 
Moghiley 
^Akkerman 


PopoIatfloD 
.  42,603 
.  42.210 
.  41,899 
41,178 


Ealoga  (1886)  40,252 

Lublin  (1886)  .  40,120 

!Nijneta^hilsk 

Srest-Litovsk 

Orodno    . 

Tver 

4Simbirsk  .  __,__. 

I^ovotcherkask  37,091 

Slmpheropol    .  36,603 

Volsk(1888)    .  37,044 

Slets  (1888)    .  36,336 

Kamenetz-Podolsk 

36,987 
Ejev  , 
Tambof  , 
Yaroslavl 
Perm  (1890) 
Tsarit8yn(I888)  36,733 
Smolensk  .  34,348 
Sebastopol  •  33,803 
Izmail     .        .  33,084 


40,000 
39,901 
39,826 
39,280 
39,047 


35,810 
36,688 
34,799 
39,281 


Towns  Population 

Balta     .        .     32,983 
Ivanovo- Vozne- 

sensk .  .  32,579 
Serghievsk  .  31,413 
Dorpat  .  .  30,643 
Ryazan  .  .  30,527 
Mitan     .        .    30,039 

FiiOand  (1886)— 
Helsingfors    .    63,370 
Abo        .        .    26,440 
Tammerfors   .     16,744 
Viborg    .         .     16,639 

Rmsia  in  Asia — 
Tashkent  .  121,410 
Tiflis  (1886)  '.  104,024 
Kokand;  .'  64,043 
Baku  (1886)  .'  45.679 
Irkutsk  (1886)  43,962 
Ekaterinodar 

(1886)  .  39,610 
Stavropol  (1886)  37,017 
Tomsk  .  .  36,742 
Ehodjent  .  34,800 
Vladikavkaz 


Towns 
Omsk  (1887) 
Samarcand 
Ekaterinburg 

(1887) 
Namangan 
Andidjan 
Shemakha  (1886) 

28,645 
Maikop  (1886) 
Shusha  (1886) 
Uralsk    . 
Yeisk(1886)  . 
Nukha  (1886)    _ 
Marghelan(1887) 

.     26,000 
Alezandropol 

(1886) 
Jizak 
Vyemyi . 
Elizabethpol 

(1886)  .    20,294 

Eutais  (1886)    20,227 
Tobolsk,        .    20,175 


Fopnlatioii 
83,847 
33,117 

33,739 
31,074 
30,620 


27,945 
26,806 
26,054 
26,915 
26,767 


22,670 
21,800 
21,521 


^ (1886)         .    33,981 

There  are  34  more  towns,  with  populations  of  from  20,000  to  30,000 
inhabitants,  in  European  Russia ;  and  164  towns  with  populations  of 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

Beligion. 

The  established  religion  of  the  Empire  is  the  GrsBCO-Russian,  officially 
called  the  Orthodox-Catholic  Faith.  It  has  its  own  independent  synod, 
t>at  maintains  the  relations  of  a  sister  Church  with  the.  four  patriarchates 
of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  The  Holy  Synod, 
the  board  of  government  of  the  Church,  was  established  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Russian  clergy  and  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs. 

The  emperor  is  head  of  the  Church ;  he  appoints  to  every  office  in 
-the  Church,  and  is  restricted  only  so  far  as  to  leave  to  the  bishops  and 
prelates  the  privilege  of  proposing  candidates ;  and  he  transfers  and  dis- 
misses persons  from  their  offices  in  certain  cases.  But  he  has  never  claimed 
the  right  of  deciding  theological  and  dogmatic  questions.  Practically, 
ithe  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  enjoys  wide  powers  in  Church  matters. 

The  points  in  which  the  Graeco-Russian  Church  differs  from  the  Roman 
Oatholic  faith  are,  its  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  its 
not  enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  its  authorising  all  individuals 
€o  read  and  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  restraints  laid  on  the  Jews,  all  religions  may  be  freely  pro- 
if essed  in  the  Empire.  The  dissenters  have  been  and  are  still,  however, 
iieverely  persecuted,  though  recently  some  liberty  has  been  extended  to  those 
of  the  *  United  Church.*  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  12,000,000 
dissenters  in  Great  Russia  alone.  The  affairs  of  the  Roman  G&tholio 
Church  are  entrusted  to  a  Collegium,  and  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to 
A  Consistory,  both  settled  at  St.  Petersburg.    Roman  Catholics  are  most 
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numerous  in  the  former  Polish  provincas,  Lutherans  in  those  of  the 
Baltic,  and  Mohammedans  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Russia,  while  the  Jew* 
ate  almost  entirely  settled  in  the  towns  and  larger  villages  of  the  western 
and  8')uth-western  provinces. 

There  are  no  exact  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  adherents  of  different 
creeds — many  dissenters  being  inscribed  under  the  head  of  Greek  Ortho- 
dox ;  they  are  only  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Creed  I         Totnl 


Orthodox  Greek  Catholics  (1886),-  without  army  and  navy . 

United  Church  and  Armenians    .- 

Roman  Catholics 

Protestants 

Jews 

Mohammedans     •        •        .        • 

Pagans  


G5,649,09« 

8,300,(KX) 
2,950,000 
3,000,000 
2,600,000 
26,000 


The  Russian  Empire  is  divided  into  62  bishoprics  (eparehii/aiy,  which, 
according  to  the  last  published  report,  were,  in  1887,  under  3  metropolitans. 
16  archbishops,  and  43  bishops ;  the  latter  had  under  them  33  vicars :  all 
of  them  are  of  the  monastic  clergy.  The  Greek  Orthcxlox  population 
of  the  62  bishoprics  in  1886  numbered  65,549,096.  to  which  the  Ortho- 
doxes  of -the  army  and  navy  must  be  added.  There  were,  in  IS88,  44,111 
churches,  both  public  and' private  (of  which:  cathedrals^  <>80;  parish 
churches,  33,416;  yedinori/ertsy^s^  or  nonconformists  recognis^ed  by  Church, 
:f48.  and  14,885  chapels),  with  51,819  priests  and  deacons,  and  4I,22r> 
cantors,  &c.  According  to  official  figures  for  January  1,  1889  (much 
differing  from  those  given  for  former  years),  the  monasteries  numheretl 
476,  and  had  18,128  monks  and  aspirants,  and  274  nunneries  with  48,426 
nuns  and  aspirants. 

Other  religions  had  the  following  numbers  of  churches  and  clergy : — 


Clrarchea  Priests 
Roman  Catb*  v.v  ..  .  5,156  3,629 
LutheransCexoL-Finland)  1,866  605 
Armenian       .         .        .  1,275  2,025 


Churches  Priests 
Mussulman.  .  .  9,2.54  16.1M4 
Jewish  .  .  .6,319  6,67:f 
Karaims      ...        35         3.> 


The  Holy  Synod  has  a  capital  of  about  5,000,000/.  sterling  at  its  disposal 
and  the  various  churches  received  in  1887  11,839,936  roubles  of  donations, 
and  1,953,941  roubles  from  the  Orthodox  brotherhoods.  The  expenditure 
of  the  Synod  in  1890  was:  13,930,376  roubles  contributed  by  the  Imperial 
budget(for  schools,  1,738,260  roubles)  ;  (Armenian  clergy,  14,204  roubles: 
Catholic  clergy,  1,560,340  roubles;  Lutheran  clergy,  121,282  rouble?: 
Mussulman  clergy,  50,955  roubles),  and  6,833,068  roubles  contributed  by  the 
Sjmod,  chiefly  for  schools.    The  total  expenditure  was  20,763,444  xoubles. 

Instruction. 
Most  of  the  schools  in  the  Empire  are  under  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Empire  is  divided  into  14  educational 
districts  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kazan,  Orenburg,  Kharkoff, 
Odessa,  Kieff,  Vilna,  Warsaw,  Dorpat,  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  "West 
Siberia,  and  East  Siberia).  However,  many  special  schools  are 
under  separate  Ministries.  The  total  contribution  for  education 
from  the  various  Ministries  was  45,093,995  roubles  in  the  budget 
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Finland  has  a  university  of  its  own  (see  Firdamd),  Nearly 
4,000  students  are  either  supported  by  bursaries  or  dispensed 
frjm  paying  fees. 

The  high  and  middle  schools  of  the  Empire  (exclusive  of  Fin- 
land) are  given  in  the  subjoined  table  for  tne  year  :— 


Universities      •        •  •        • 

Special  high  schools 

Ladles*  university  colleges  (1890) 

Theological  academies  . 

Medical  academy 

Militaiy  academies  .  .        • 

I  Agricultnial  academy  •        . 

I  Engineering     •        •  •        • 


Total  high  schools  (still  incomplete) 

Normal  schools 

Normal      seminaries      with      practical 

schools 

Gymnasia  and  progymnasia     • 
Realschulen      .... 
Technical  and  professional       • 
Theological  seminaries     . 
Military  and  naval  schools 


Total  middle-class  schools  for  boys . 

Girls*  gymnasia  and  progymnasia    . 
,,     institutes 


Total  middle-class  school  for  girls  . 


Number 


} 


10 
.1 

1 
4 
1 
•1 

31 

78 


90 

44 

55 

113 

622 

343 
30 


Teaching 
Stair 


3,753 
190 

137 


Pnpnsuid 
Students 


13,033 
2,096 
400 
831 
745 
431 
306 


—  18,080 


822 

2,815 
1,403 

1,049 


373      I      — 


5,586 

68,682 
18,827 
4,769 
17,297 
21,109 


136,270 

70,174 
7,911 


78,085 


The  ladies'  colleges,  providing  full  University  education,  were  closed  b^ 
Imperial  order  in  1887-88.  One  of  them  has  been  reopened  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  expenses  for  the  middle  schools  are  contributed  by  the  State 
"Exchequer  to  the  amount  of  52  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  expenditure  for 
the  gymnasia,  progymnasia,  and  technical  schools,  the  remainder  being 
nmde  up  by  fees  (about  30  per  cent.)  and  by  donations  of  the  zemttroi^  the 
mimicipalities,  and  so  oa.  The  Cossack  schools  (gymnasia,  &c.,  both  for 
boys  and  girls)  are  maintained  by  the  separate  voUkos,  which,  moreover,, 
maintain  a  number  of  their  pupils  in  the  governmental  schools.  The  total' 
expenditure  of  the  voishos  for  schools  was  2,720,123  roubles  in  1888.  The 
Church  contributed  the  same  year  the  sum  of  725.252  roubles.  1,645,681 
roubles  in  1888,  the  costs  for  the  schools  under  the  Holy  Synod  being  paid' 
by  either  the  Exchequer  or  the  temstvot  and  the  village  communities. 

The  education  in  Caucasia  appeared  as  follows,  according  to  the  offleialt 
report  for  1888,  issued  by  the  School  Administration: — There  were  in  I8881 
19  lyceums,  gymnasia,  and  Bealschulen,  5  normal  schools,  16  high  schools 
for  girls,  with  a  total  of  10,056  pupils  (6,036  boys,  4,020  girls) ;  31  town 
schools,  9  special  schools,  5  indigenes'  schools,  with  a  total  Qf4,660  pupils  ; 
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104  private  schools,  with  3,813  pupils ;  876  primary  schools,  with  51,629 
pnpils ;  151  Armenian  schools,  with  11,129  pupils ;  395  Tarioos  schools,  with 
18,335  pupils ;  2,046  Mussulman  and  Jewish  schools,  with  24,750  pupils. 
The  statistics  of  primary  education  are  as  follows  for  1887 : — 


NaofSohoolB 

BoyB 

aizii 

Ministry  of  Public  Education- 

District  schools     . 

181 

13,857 

— 

Town           „          .        .        . 

442 

52,217 

— 

Primary      „          ,        .        . 

24,329  . 

1^19,663 

339,514* 

Holy  Synod- 

Boys*  schools .... 

181 

31,593 

— 

Girls» 

Parish     „      .        .        .        • 

53 
15,471 

— 

9,474 

^      408.721 

Schools  for  indigenes 

3,415 

52,681 

10,325 

Various 

35' 

,    1.526 

793 

Jewish  schools- 

State      

77 

4,198 

1,063 

Private  and  communal  . 

1,166 

17.279 

6,686 

Primary  schools  under  the  military  . 

22 

993 

43 

Cossacks'  schools— 

For  boys        .... 

.  . 

1,280 

52.343 

— 

For  girls        .... 

( 

236 

— 

16,338 

46,880 

1,451,609 

383,236 

408.721 

'  Figures  for  the  Dorpat  edaofl 

ktionol  district 

wanting. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire,  exclnslTe  of 
Finland,  was  estimated  in  1887-88  to  bo  2,472,627  (1,944,057  males,  and 
527,670  females) ;  but  these  figures  are  incomplete.  It  thus  appears  that 
only  2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population  are  at  school,  and  in  1888 
only  20  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  could  read  and  write. 

A  scheme  of  technical  schools  was  elaborated  in  1888,  and  a  scheme  of 
commercial  and  industrial  schools  was  prepared  in  1889,  a  first  credited 
144,000  roubles  having  been  granted  for  that  purpose. 

By  a  law,  April  24,  1890,  the  middle  schools  of  the  Baltic  provinoes 
have  been  transformed  entirely  on  the  plan  of  Russian  gymnasia. 

The  iVetf.— There  were  published  in  the  Russian  Empire  (exclusive  of 
Finland)  in  1889  8,699  books,  with  an  aggregate  of  24,780,423  copies.  Of 
these  there  were  in  Russian  6.420  works.  18.777,890  copies ;  in  Polish  723 
works,  1,836,088  copies;  Hebrew  474  works,  1,132,192  copies;  German 377 
works,  744,380  copies ;  Lettish  203  works,  767,570  copies ;  Esthonian  115 
works,  544,410  copies. 

Periodicals  number  694  in  1890  (exclusive  of  Finland),  in  the  following 
languages :  533  in  Russian,  71  in  Polish,  50  in  German,  12  in  Esthoniaa,  8 
in  Lettish,  10  in  French,  6  in  Armenian,  8  in  Jewish,  5  in  C^rgian  2  in 
Finnish,  1  in  Russian  and  Polish,  1  in  Russian,  German,  and  Lettisht  1  ^ 
Russian  and  Turkish. 

Jnitioe  and  Crime. 

The  organisation  of  justice  was  totally  reformed  by  the  law  of  1864 ; 
but  the  action  of  that  law  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  gorem- 
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nents  of  Olonets,  Vologda,  Astrakhan,  Ufa,  and  Orenburg,  and  has  been 
applied,  but  in  a  modified  form  (in  1889),  to  the  Baltic  FroTinces  and  the 
government  of  Arkhangelsk.  In  the  above-named  governments  the  Jus- 
tice of  Peace  has  been  introduced,  but  the  other  tribunals  remain  in 
the  old  state.  The  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  for  the  years  1886 
and  1887,  published  in  August  1889,  thus  embraces  only  69  provinces  of 
European  Russia,  Poland,  and  Caucasia  (89,601,400  inhabitants),  and  64 
provinces  for  justices  of  the  peace.  No  juries  are  allowed  in  Poland  and 
the  Caucasus ;  the  justices  of  peace  are  nominated  by  the  Government  in 
the  provinces  which  have  no  zenutvos.  In  Poland  there  are  judges  of 
peace  in  the  towns  only,  their  functions  in  the  villages  being  performed  by 
Omina  courts,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gmina.  Siberia  haB 
maintained  the  tribunals  of  old ;  in  the  Steppe  Provinces  there  are  district 
judges,  while  courts  of  higher  instance  are  represented  by  the  Justice 
Department  of  the  provincial  administration. 

There  were  in  1887  2  appeal  departments  of  the  Senate,  10  high 
courts,  80  courts  of  first  instance.  There  were  besides — 1,280  inquiry 
judges  and  1,346  notaries ;  2,126  actual  and  3,662  honorary  justices  of 
peace.  In  the  unreformed  tribunals  there  were  604  judges,  129  public 
prosecutors,  and  166  inquiry  judges. 

The  activity  of  the  various  tribunals  in  1887,  so  far  as  criminal  aflEairs 
are  concerned,  according  to  the  official  report,  was  as  follows,  the  figures 
for  prosecutions,  kc,  being  very  incomplete : — Before  the  courts  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  there  were  786.871  convictions;  before  the  Gmina  courts, 
207,009  criminal  prosecutions  were  terminated ;  172,073  before  the  courts 
of  first  instance ;  241  political  criminal  affairs  beforp  the  high  courts, 
besides  4,947  appeals ;  and  10,796  criminal  affairs  before  the  Senate. 

A  new  law,  dated  June  21,  1889,  limited  also  to  some  extent  the 
functions  of  the  juries,  especially  as  regards  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
representatives  of  nobility  in  their  elective  functions. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Chief  Administration  for  Prisons, 
the  Russian  Empire  had,  in  1888, 877  prisons  (of  which  120  were  in  Poland), 
smd  the  prison  population  on  January  1,  1888,  appeared  as  follows : — 


— 

Men 

Women 

Lock-ups  of  Russia 

„        „    Poland 

Hard-labour  prisons 

Depots 

Unaccounted  f  or    . 

69.277 
7,436 
6.967 
3,763 

11,279 

7,207 

1,600 

943 

483 

98.712 

13,133 

Of  these,  822  persons  were  kept  in  prison  by  order  of  the  Administra- 
tion, 3,137  were  women  and  children  following  their  husbands  or  parents 
into  exile,  and  1,192  were  insane.  In  the  course  of  1888,  667,021  persons 
entered  the  prisons,  and  668,466  left  (each  prisoner  being  counted  several 
times  as  he  is  transferred  from  one  prison  to  another),  so  that  on  January 
I,  1889,  the  prison  population  numbered  107,401  (97,946  males  and  9,906 
females),  of  whom,  awaiting  trial,  27,383 ;  condemned  to  imprisonment, 
58,348 ;  condemned  to  exile,  14,689 ;  having  to  be  transferred  from  one 
prison  to  another,  6,746 ;  sent  into  exile  by  order  of  the  Administration, 
778 ;  women  and  children  following  exiles,  2,468.    For  exile  to  Siberia, 
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16,077  persons  re&ched  the  prison  of  Tinmen  (whence  they  are  dirtributed 
over  Siberia).  Of  these  2,000  were  hard-labonr  convictfi,  the  remainder 
being— runaways,  1,913;  condemned  to  exile  by  courts.  3,119;  exiled  by 
order  of  Administration,  3,205  common  law  and  l>36  political  exiles; 
women  and  children  following  exiles,  5,184.  Moreover  1,134  convicts  and 
persons  sent  into  exile  by  order  of  the  Administration  were  conveyed  to 
the  i:sland  of  Sakhalia,  on  board  st-eamers.  The  actual  population  of  the 
liard-labour  convict  prisons  in  Siberia  at  the  end  of  1889  was  10,667.  The 
Central  Prisons  in  Russia  have  been  closed  during  the  last  three  years.  In 
the-  convict  island  of  Sakhalin  at  the  end  of  1889  there  were  6,360  male 
and  712  female  hard-labour  convicts,  and '2,830  male  and  423  female 
released  convicts ;  t4>  these  must  be  added  more  than  600  women  who 
followed  their  husbands,  with  about  1,600  children.  The  actual  erpeadlture 
lor  prisons  reached  in  1888  the  sum  of  13,443,883  roubles,  of  which  only 
220,109  roubles  were  obtained  through  the  work  of  prisoners  and  convicts. 

Finance. 
I.  State  Finance, 

The  annual  financial  budget  is  usually  published  on  January 
13,  and  since  1866  accounts  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure 
are  published  by  the  Control  Administration,  after  a  minute 
revision  of  each  item.  It  consists,  both  for  revenue  and  expend' i- 
ture,  of  three  separate  parts  :  the  ordinary  revenue  ai^d  expendi- 
ture, the  *  recettes  d'ordre'  and  'd^penses  d'ordre,'  being  transfer- 
ences  of  sums  among  different  branches  of  Administration ;  and 
the  extraordinary  revenue  (loans,  war  indemnity,  Ac.)  and  ex* 
penditure  (railways,  military,  public  works). 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  actual  ordinary  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  years  from  1880-89,  in  paper 
roubles,  according  to  a  report  published  by  the  Control  of  the 
Empire  in  the  Official  Messenger  for  December  7  to  12, 1890.  The 
ax'erage  yearly  gold  value  of  the  rouble,  as  also  its  official  value, 
taken  for  budget  estimates,^  are  given  in  the  last  two  columna.- 


Roal  average 

Official  Value! 

Year 

Reveuuc 

Sxpenditare 

Valueof 
Paper  Rouble 

of  Paper     < 
RonMe* 

Roubles 

Roubles 

A. 

d. 

1880 

651.01(5.683 

694,505,313 

24-84 

26-37       1 

1881 

651,754,010 

732,413.150 

2501 

25-37       i 

1882 

703,711.508 

701,661.256 

26-25 

2537       1 

1883 

698,980,983 

723,673,258 

23-52 

26-37 

1884 

70r>,2(i(;.349 

727,902,675 

24-03 

25-37 

1885 

764,477.515 

806,614,346 

24-13 

25-37 

188<J 

770,546,090 

832,391,851 

23-18 

25-37 

1887 

829,661,423 

838,849,860 

21-30 

22-78 

1888 

808,531,925 

840,419,494 

22-43 

21-31 

1889 

927,035,439 

857,881,126 

26-12 

22-48 

*  Part  of  custom  duties  (80,^-39,219  roubles  in  1889)  beinj?  i>aM  In  gold,  tlio  gold  rouble  is 
calculated  at  a  certain  ratin,  determined  by  tlio  Minirtrj-  of  Finance.  Until  1887  the  ratio 
was  1  rouble  50  copecks  paper  for  t  lie  rouble  in  gold.  It  wag  fixed  at  1  rouble  67  copecks  in 
1887, 1  rouble  HO  copecks  in  1888,  and  1  rouble  70  copecks  in  1889. 
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The  aggregate  deficit  of  the  ten  years  1878-87  was  241,263,085 
roubles. 

The  actual  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five 
years,  as  revised  by  the  State's  Control,  are  pjiven  as  follows  in 
the  Memoir  presented  by  the  Control  to  the  Council  of  the  State 
in  December  1889,  in  thousands  of  roubles  : — 
Actual  Ordixabt  Revenue. 


.Sources  ol  Revenue 

1886 

1886 

1887 
1,000 

]888 



1,000 

1889 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.  TaaeeM: 

roubles 

ronblee 

rQublefl. 

ropbles  . 

nmUet 

A.    Direct. 

Land  and  forests 

101,316 

86,626 

41.102 

40,478* 

43,528 

Trade  licences     . 

25,668 

28,020 

28,862 

31,783 

32366 

5  per  cent,  on  capital . 

3,756 

10,081 

11,677 

11,608 

12,012 

B.    Indirect. 

Spirits 

231,318 

236,977 

257,624 

265,125 

274,920 

Tobacco 

19,686 

20,190 

24,093 

2§,127 

28,178 

Sugar  .... 

13,863 

16,072 

23,162 

17,078 

17,959 

Other    excise    duties 

(naphtha,  matches) 

— 

— 

'  — 

9,320 

13.777 

Custom  duties     . 

97,226 

102,334 

107,426 

141,310 

138,051 

Stamp  duties 

16,306 

16,198 

18,242 

20,118 

20,613 

I'ransfer  duties  . 

13,468 

14,354 

1*3,935 

16,217 

15,985 

Passports,   railway 

taxes,  &c. 

19,701 

19.152 

20,666 

31,465 

22,466 

2.  State  Monopolies  : 

Mining 

2,008 

2,028 

2,ni 

2.650 

2,796 

Mint    .... 

520 

447 

350 

164 

394 

Posts  .... 

16,939 

16,383 

17,286 

18.359 

19,249 

Telegraphs .        • 

9,316 

9,205 

9,651 

10,507 

10,296 

.3.  State  Domains  : 

Rent  for  domains 

8,407 

8.629 

8,944 

9,452 

10,182 

Sales  of        „ 

823 

690 

680 

GDI 

879 

Crown  forests      , 

13,071 

13,180 

13,587 

15,402 

17,207 

Crown  mines 

4,307 

4,452 

6,587 

7,267 

7,246 

State  railways     . 

10,601 

12,757 

18,334 

22,330 

33,426 

4.  Redemption  of  Land : 

Liberated  serfs   . 

39,608 

41,788 

43,285. 

43,052 

42.415 

Crown  peasants  . 

4,977 

5,331 

46.672 

49,218 

49,332 

Liquidation  fund 

7,000 

7,000 

_— 

— 

— 

5.  Mijscellancotts : 

Kailway  debts     • 

43,728 

43,638 

37,428 

64,667 

49,560 

Banking  operations     . 

6,163 

3.720 

16,612 

8,774 

11,391 

Crown  debts 

16,205 

18,605 

21,754 

20,768 

19,269 

Aid    from  munici- 

palities   . 

14,160 

16,237 

14,483 

11,510 

13,283 

Various 

21,673 

15,20r 

22,286 

19,467 

16,866 

6.  *Mecctfesd'ordre' 
Total  ordinary  revenue  . 

3,582 
764,478 

3,450 

3,775 

2,170 
898,532 

2,921  ! 

770,546 

829,661 

927,035 
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- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1888 

state  debt      . 

Higher    institutions    of 

the  State     . 
Holy  Synod    . 
Ministries: 

Imperial  House  , 

Foreign  AfEalrs   . 

War     ...        . 

Navy   .... 

Finances     . 

8tate*s  Domains  . 

Interior 

Public  Instruction 

Ways   k  Communica- 
tions 

Justice 

State's  CJomptrol 
State's  studs          . 

Total     . 
Including  redemption 
operations  . 

1,000 

roubles 

263,595 

2,137 
10,717 

10,560 
4,120 

209,067 
38,469 

106,177 
22,866 
71,337 
20.364 

22,949 

20,146 

3,093 

1,018 

1,000 

roubles 

264,119 

2,145 
10,021 

10,560 
4,465 

211,892 
41,638 

116,779 
22,627 
72,609 
21,188 

25,826 

20,374 

3,179 

1,072 

1,000 

roubles 

280,908 

2,098 
10,999 

10,560 
4.736 

210,953 
39,959 

109,459 
22.855 
72,579 
20,684 

25,834 

20,443 

3,186 

1,097 

1,000 
279,432 

2,146 
11,017 

10,560 
4,705 

212,096 
40,915 

107,637 
22,131 
72,710 
21,478 

29,931 

21,237 

3,328 

1,096 

1,000 

roubles 

270,693 

2,065 
11,186 

10,660 
4,591 

225,989 
40,784 

107.662 
24,435 
75,663 
21,941 

36,066 

21.622 

3,501 

1,123 

806,614 
57,261 

832,392 
52,426 

835,850 
54,402 

840,420 
41,161 

867^1 
40^34 

The  actual  ordinary  revenue  was  again  in  excess  of  the  estimates  in 
1889,  the  figures  being  as  follows,  according  to  the  Controller-GenezaTs 
report : — 


1889 

Estimates 

Actual  Rerenne 
and  Expeoditore 

Ordinary  revenue  and  recettes  d'ordre  . 
Ordinary    expenditure    and   d4penses 
d'ordre 

Difference       .... 

Extraordinary  revenue  .... 
Left  from  former  budgets     .        . 

Total  extraordinary  revenue   . 
Extraordinary  expenditure    . 

Total  balance  .        .        •        . 

Roubles 
865,462,965 

860,954.828 

Roubles 
927,035.469 

857,881,126 

+  4.508,037 

9,378,786 
20,320,059 

+  69,164,313 

62,899.603 
20,747.782 

29,698.845 
34,207,000 

83,646.885 
104,958,000 

— 

+  47.873,198 
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The  snrplua  in  the  ordinary  revenue  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  of 
lerenue  from  excise  duties  on  spirit  (17,992,000),  customs  (17,038,000), 
payments  of  railways  (16,186,000),  forests  (4,413,000),  and  other  small 
items. 

As  to  the  ewiraordinarp  revenue,  the  surplus  is  partly  due  to  a  real 
surplus  in  railway  payments  (11,426,000),  and  partly  to  operations  on  the 
conversion  of  the  debt  (40,491,000).  The  surplus  in  eztraordinaiy  ex- 
penditure arises  &om  a  payment  of  60,000,000  roubles  made  to  the  Bank 
for  covering  part  of  the  Turkish  war  debt,  and  from  a  sum  of  18,000,000 
roubles  spent  in  buying  out  Treasury  bondjs. 

The  detailed  budget  estimates  for  the  years  1890  and  1891  appear  as 
follows : — 


Bevekttis. 


Soutces  of  Revenue 

1890 

1891 

I-  Ordinary  revenue : 
Direct  taxes — 

Land  and  personal       •       •        •        . 
Trade  licences      •        •        .        •        . 
On  capital   •••••• 

Total  direct  taxes     •       •       • 

Indirect  taxes- 
Excise  on  spirits .        .        .        •        • 

„       „  tobacco        .... 

„       „  sugar  ..... 

„       „  naphtha       .... 

„       „  matches       .... 

Cilstoms  duties 

Stamp  duties 

Total  indirect  taxes  .       • 

Hint,  mines,  post,  and  telegraphs    •        • 

State  Domains 

Bedemption  of  land :  State's  peasants     . 

Liberated  serfs 
Mscellaneous    •.*.'••'.• 

Total  ordinary  revenue     • 

IL 'Becettesd'Ordre*.       ^       •       •       * 

Boubtei 

42,848,827 
32,750,000 
11,667,800 

Boables 

42,983.879 
33,930,000 
11,906,500 

87,166,087 

88,819,379 

263,388,580 

26,706,000 

20,186,000 

9,029,600 

3,829.000 

121,474,000 

46,758,188 

269,480,880 

28,206,000 

20,161,000 

9,628,600 

4,624,000 

110,656,000 

69,074.904 

491,319,268 

491,629,284 

34,868,402 
88,879,174 
63,432,468 
42,270,199 
97,300,038 

34,666,053 
83,766,234 
63,657,932 
42,244,157 
96,189,320 

888,898,051 

897,198,944 

2,698,267 

3,658,626 

The  '  cost  for  covering  extraordinaiy  expenditure  *  mentioned  in  the 
next  page  is  taken  from  the  sums  disposable  at  the  Treasury,  chiefly  made 
Qp  of  sums  disposable  from  former  loans;  it  also  includes  15,231,000 
roubles  which  accumulated  for  the  payment  of  coupons  and  obligations 
not  drawn  by  their  owners  for  a  long  time.  ^  I 
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Source*  of  Revenae 

1890  * 

«i 

Bonbles 

Bonbki 

III.  Kxtraordinary  revenue  : 

War  contributions 

3,439,583 

8,337,139  ! 

Perpetual  deposits  at  the  Bank  of  Russia 

600.000 

713,000 

Beimbursement  of  railway  loans 

9,600,000 

3,700.000 

Receipts  on  account  of  Kastem  loans 

2,229,882 

— 

Special  capitals  returning  to  Treasury     . 
Total  extraordinary  revenue     . 
Cost  for  covering  extraordinary  expenditure 
Total  revenue    .  '     . 

— 

0,000,000 

16,869,465 

13,750,139 

40,608,466 

47,794,812 

947,869,239     962,302,621  , 

EXPENDITUBB. 

BranobM  of  Sxpendltoxe 

1890 

1891 

I.  Ordinary  expenditure: 

Roubles 

Bonbtes 

1.  Public  debt—              .... 

(tf)  Interest  and. capital.  State  debts.. 

203,254,765 

191.588,636 

(h)        „        railway  obligation*. 

62,891,427 

65.153,405 

2.  Higher  institutions  of  the  State  . 

2,026,313 

2.081,300 

3.  Holy  Synod  .        ...•..- 

11,347,316 

11,355,914 

4.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Household    . 

10,660,000 

10,560,000 

6.        „          „    Foreign  Affairs 

4,833,883 

4,950,631 

6.        „         >»    War        ...... 

222,041,314 

226.652.168 

7.        „          n    Navy       ...... 

39,193,553 

43,759,924 

8.        M          ,«    Finances.. 

114,413,569 

115>067,79C 

9.        „          „    State  Domains 

24.526.997 

25,914,902 

10.        „          9»    Interior  .. 

77,004,875 

80.296.885 

11.        „          „    Public  Instruction  . 

22,908,626 

22.935.781 

12.        „          «    Ways  &  Communications,. 

55,089,857 

67,367,310 

13.        .,          „    Justice    .... 

53,205,236 

24.101,999  , 

14.  State  Control 

4.024.783 

4,293,798  ' 

16.  Direction  of  studs 

1,135.770 

1.249,946 

Unforeseen         ...... 

Total  ordinary  fexpenditure       • 

II.  *D6pense8d*Oidre'        .       ..        ,       , 

III.  Extraordinary  expenditure:— 

9,000,000 

8,000,000 

887»457,282 

895,330,395 

.2,59?,257 

8,558,626 

1.  For  railways  and  ports- 

45,818,700 

42,913,500  1 

2.  Reform  of  armament    .... 

10,500,000 

20,000,000 

8.  Special  reserves  of  food  suj^Hes  *       ^ 
Total  extraordinary  expenditure 
Total  expenditure     ,        • 

2,000,000 

500,000 

57,818,700 

63,413,500  : 

947,869,239 

962,802,521 
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As  a  whole,  the  aggregate  ordinary  expenditure,  apart  from  outlay  on 
pablic  works,  has  increased  between  the  years  1877  and  1890  from  587 
miltion  roubles  to  947  million  roubles,  the  burden  of  the  pablic  debt  having 
meanwhile  increased  from  114  millions  to  266  millions. 

The  following  shows  the  state  of  the  Russian  debt  on  January  1, 
1890:— 


Loans. 


5   per  ct.  Dutch,  1778  and  1815 
Interior,  1817    .     . 


6 

5 

4* 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 

5 

? 

5 
5 


„  1820-55   . 

Exterior,  1849  and  1800 
Consolidated,  1859 

„  1860  . 

Exterior,  1859 
State's  Bank  metallic  bonds, 
Exterior,  1862 
State's  Bank  bonds,  1859-62 
Rente,  1862     . 
State's  Bank  bonds  1863--81 


1860 


Anglo-Dutch,  1864-66     . 

Lottery  Interior  loans,  1864-66 

5  „      Eastern  Interior  loans,  1877-79 

6  „       Gold  bonds,  1883    . 
5        „       Bonds,  1884    .        .        ... 
5        „      Qold  bonds,  1885    . 
5        „    *  Railway  bonds 
4       „      Interior  loan,  1887  . 
4        „      Perpetual  deposits  at  the  Bank 
To  various  institutions    .... 
^  per  ot.  Treasury  bonds 

Polish  Debt. 

4  per  ct.  Metallic  obligations,  1844 
Liquidation  certificates,  1831-62    . 


14,600,000  Dutch  jfuldens 
38,672,952  paper  roubles 
r  68,871,020  roubles  gold 
t  41,918,365  paper  roubles 

4,980.000  pounds 
153,855,186  paper  roubles 
288,377 
2,699,800  pOVinds 
30,712,8CK)  roubles  gold 
15,000,000  pounds 

*  525,678,860  paper  roubles 

67,555,600 

182,816,000 

f  45,887,000  Dutch  guldens 

1    3,131,300  pounds 

171,140.000  paper  rouble? 

743,906,500  „ 

.    50,P00,0P0  roubles  gold 
.   26J3OO,00O  paper  roubles 
36,000,000  roubles  gold 

100,000,000  paper  roubles 

•  99,629,900 

3,147,377 
4,262.518 
249,000,000  „ 


14,141,460  roubles  gold 
35,863,922  paper  roubles 


Bonds  of  Statb  Railways. 


4  per  ct.  Nicholas  Railway,  1867-69  •   .     •   . 
4  and  4 J  i)er  ct.  Consolidated  obligations 
5*per  ct.  (Jonsolidated  obligations      -   .     •   . 

Obligations  of  railways  bought  by  the  State 

Papeb  Cubbbncy. 

1,046,295,384  roubles  in  circulation,  covered 
by  211,472,495  roubles  in  gold  .        •        , 


•  548,097,000  francs 

14,628,000  pounds 

•  632.734,000  roubles  gold 
(17,821,141 

\  10,309,000  paper  roubles 


Grand  total 


668,559,743  paper  roubles 

60,487,000  Dutch  guldens 
40,439,100  pounds 
548,097,000  franos 
996,174,161  roubles  gold 
1 8,021,604,1 905aper  roublas 
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Beckoning  the  pound  sterling  as  equal  to  6r.  40c.  in  gold,  and  the 
rouble  in  gold  as  equal  to  Ir.  70c.  in  paper  money,  the  State's  GontiDl 
gives  (in  the  Off,  JTam.,  Dec.  17, 1890)  all  liabilities  of  the  Empire,  inclu- 
sive of  the  debt  for  the  redemption  of  land,  as  follows,  in  paper  money,  on 
January  1, 1889,  and  January  1, 1890 :-- 


- 

Jan.  1, 1889 

Paid  In  1888 

Jan.  1, 18» 

state   debt  inclusive  of  the 
paper  currency  (568,659,743 
roubles)     and     50,000,000 
roubles  to  the  Bank  of  the 

State 

Bailway  obligations 
Redemption  of  land       • 

Totel       •        .        . 

3,629.145,412 

1,367,161,883 

469,041,160 

Paper  roablef 

247,734,600 

727,129,240 

8,027,460 

Paper  roubles 

3,594.731,133 

1,466,379.243 

466,129,650 

5,465,348,445 

982,891,290' 

6,525,240,026 

The  money  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  was :— 


- 

Jan.  1, 1889 

Jan.  1, 1890 

Bullion 

Paper  roubles        .       •       •       . 

Total  in  paper  roubles  . 
Treasury  bonds,  stamps,  &c.,  paper 

BoaUes 

67,540,069 

217,370,633 

BonUei 
134,709,950 
182,597,059 

338,942,766 
83,914,416 

411,603,973 
63,491,858 

As  to  the  liabilities  to  the  State,  they  were  at  the  same  date : 


- 

Jan.  1. 1889 

Jan.  1,1880 

Debts  of  railways  to  the  State 
Debts  of  municipalities  and  local 
treasuries    ,       •       •       •       . 

Total 

Paper  ronblee 
1,198,683,426 

179,851,828 

Paper  rwUm     ' 
1,237,609,900    . 

1 

184,784,762    , 

1,378,635.426  • 

1,422,294,662    • 

*  Payment  only  nominal,  rBpreeentlng  conversion  of  some  loansL 

"  1,765,804,068  roubles  were  given  in  last  year's  report  of  the  SUte*8  oontroL 

On  February  8, 1890,  a  new  4  per  cent,  loan  was  concluded,  through  tbe 
International  and  Discount  Bank,  to  the  amount  of  90,000,000  roubles 
(360,000,000  francs),  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  of  the  5  per  cent. 
Anglo-Dutch  loans  of  1864  and  1866,  and  the  voluntary  conveision  of  tbe 
loan  of  1865.  The  bonds  will  be,  like  those  above  mentioned,  of  125, 635, 
and  8,125  metallic  roubles,  redeemable,  in  80  years,  and  free  of  every  tax 
or  duty.  The  price  of  issue  will  be  93  per  cent  Another  4  per  cent. 
loan,  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  gold  roubles,  or  11,865,000Z.,  was  coo- 
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eluded,  on  March  21, 1890,  for  the  redemption  of  the  seventh  5  per  cent. 
loaxL  of  1862.  The  bonds  will  be  of  the  same  value  as  the  preceding,  and 
redeemable  in  81  years. 

The  payments  of  interest  and  capital  for  the  State  and  railway  debts  in 
the  budget  estimates  for  1891  appear  as  follows : — 

State  Dbbt. 

Boubles,  gold    Paper  roubles 

A.  lioans  concluded  in  metallic  value : — 

Exterior,  interest  and  capital      .        .        .  19,427,587            — 

Interior         „                 „             ...  8,264,995            — 
Obligations  of  State  railways,  interest  and 

capital 318,823           — 

Banking  expenses 28,220           — 

IjOss  on  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  rouble  —  16,823,174 

Total  A —  44,862,799 

B.  Loans  concluded  in  paper  roubles : — 

Exterior,  interest  and  capital      .        «        .  3,982,285 

Interior         „  „  ...  —  142,743,552 


Total  B.     ...                .  — 

Bail  WAT  Debt  (to  he  repaid  hy  the  railways). 

Hallway  obligations,  interest  and  capital  .  36,947,211 

Banking  expenses 38,745 

Loss  on  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  rouble  — 

Total  railway  debt    ....  — 
Payments  for  old  coupons  and  obligations 

not  drawn  by  their  owners  in  former  years  — 


146.725,837 


Total 


22,191,647 

—  62,651,405 

—  2,602,000 
^    256,742,041 


n.  Local  Finance. 

The  actual  annual  receipts  of  the  provincial  assemblies  (the  zetrutvos), 
which  were  32|  million  roubles  in  1881,  reached  47,291,233  in  1887,  of 
which  26,916,181  roubles  were  levied  in  land  taxes  (out  of  43*8  millions 
foreseen  in  the  estimates),  5,982,565  from  various  other  taxes,  and  5,760,580 
only  from  taxation  of  trade.  Of  the  585,300,000  acres  which  pay  the  land 
tax,  235,000,000  acres  belonging  to  peasants  pay  an  average  of  6*3  copecks 
per  acre,  while  the  351,000,000  acres  belonging  to  landlords  pay  an  average 
of  3*3  copecks  per  acre.  The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  zemstvas  reached 
the  same  year  44,449,999  roubles,  that  is,  an  average  of  1*6  rouble  per  male 
of  population.  Of  that,  11  per  cent,  was  spent  for  the  administration  of 
the  zemgtvoi,  23  per  cent,  for  hygiene  and  medical  help,  17  per  cent,  for 
education,  and  37  per  cent,  for  obligatory  expenses. 

The  aggregate  budgets  of  the  towns  of  European  Eussia  and  Poland 
reached  in  1887  48,570,494  roubles  of  income  and  49,517,111  roubles  of 
expenditure.  Only  5  towns  have  each  an  income  above  one  million  roubles. 
The  aggregate  debt  of  all  towns  reached  in  1882  26,842,177  roubles. 

The  expenses  of  the  village  communities  have  been  tabulated  for  46 
provinces  of  Russia  proper  for  1881 ;  they  reached  the  sum  of  32^  million 
roubles;  that  is,  an  average  of  Ir.  16c.  per  male  soul  of  population. 
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Defence. 

I.  Feontieb. 

Russia  has  an  extensive  frontier  both  by  sea  and  land,  pro- 
tected by  numerous  fortifications  of  various  classes.  On  the  west, 
Poland  is  defended  by  a  system  of  four  strongholds,  sometimes 
called  the  Polish  Quadrilateral — Novogeorgievsk  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula  ;  the  fortifications  of  Warsaw ;  Ivangorod 
on  both  sides  of  the  Vistula  $  Brest-Litovski  on  the  Bug.  As  the 
Vistula  line  remained  unprotected  on  the  rear  from  a  possible 
invasion  through  Eastern  Prussia,  new  fortifications  have  been 
raised  in  the  rear  of  these  fortresses.  Western  Poland,  to  the 
west  of  the  Vistula,  remained  also  quite  unprotected,  but  new 
fortifications  are  being  raised  now  about  Kielce,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lysa-Gora  Mountains  in  •  South-west  Poland.  There  are 
numerous  other  fortified  places,  mostly  neglected,  on  the  Vistula 
and  Bug. 

Between  Poland  and  the  Duna  is  the  citadel  of  Vilna^  while 
other  works  are  being  carried  out  on  the  river  Niemen.  The 
river  Duna  is  defended  at  its  mouth,  at  Riga,  Dunaburg,  and 
Vitebsk.  On  the  west  frontier,  south  of  Poland^  are  several  old 
fortified  places  which  are  being  restored.  The  lower  course  of 
the  Dniester  is  defended  at  Bendery  and  Akkermann  ;  behind 
this  line  are  Bobruisk  and  Kieff ;  the  entrance  to  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Bug  is  defended  by  Kinbjim  {ind  Qchsiikov.  l*he  Baltic  coasts 
are  defended  at  Biga,  Dunamunde,  Beval,  Narva,  Cronstadt, 
Viborg,  Fredericksham,  Bochtensalm  Island,  Sveaborg  Islands, 
Hangoeudd,  Abo,  and  the  Aland  Islands.  The  Black  Sea  coast  is 
defended  by  the  batteries  of  Odessa  and  extensive  strong  works 
at  Nikolaieff ;  in  the  Crimea  Sebastopol  has  been  refortified,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  has  various  lines  of  defence,  while  small 
fortifications  are  found  at  Kertch,  Yenikale,  Kafifa,  Azov,  and 
Taganrog.  There  are  numerous  fortified  posts  on  the  Caucasian 
coast,  the  chief  of  which  is  Poti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bion. 
Batum  has  now  a  large  arsenal  and  is  fortified.  The  Caucasus 
itself  has  numerous  fortifications  of  varying  importance: 
Yekaterinodar  on  the  Kuban ;  Adagan,  Krymskaya^  and  Bakan 
on  affiuents  of  the  left  bank  of  that  river  ;  Vladikavkaz  on  the 
Terek,  iwd  Nalchik  on  one  of  its  left  affluents  ;  Derbend  on  the 
Caspian  ;  Gunib  and  Deshlagar  in  Daghestan  ;  Tiflis  ;  Akaltsik, 
Alexandropol,  Erivan,  and  the  recent  annexations  Ears,  Ardahan, 
and  Batum.  In  the  Asiatic  dominions  are  Krasnovodsk  and 
Chikishlar  on  the  Caspian ;  Chat,  Kizil-Arvat,  Askabad,  and 
Sarakhs    on    the  Persian    frontier ;    Nukus  and   Petro-Alex- 
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androYgk  on  the  Khiva  frontier ;  on  that  of  Bokhara,  Katy- 
kurgan  and  Samarkand,  Ura-tube  and  Khojent ;  on  that  of 
Ka^gar,  Karakol  and  Naryn.  In  the  interior  of  Russian 
Turkestcm  are  several  fortified  places,  as  at  Kazaliiisk,  Kara- 
makchi,  and  Tashkent.  All  these  latter  are  earthworks,  of 
importance  only  against  the  Asiatic  neighbours  of  Russia.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  there  are  fortifications  at  Kikolaievsk,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amour,  and  Vladivostok. 


II.  Army. 

Since  January  13,  1874,  military  service  has  been  rendered 
obligatory  for  all  men  from  their  21st  year.  With  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  that  law  on  October  30,  1876,  and  June  26, 
1888,  military  service  is  organised  as  follows  : — Out  of  more  than 
850,000  young  men  reaching  every  year  their  21st  year,  about 
260,000  are  taken  into  the  active  army,  and  the  remainder  are  in- 
scribed partly  in  the  reserve  and  partly  in  the  2nd  reserve,  or  *  Za- 
pas.'  The  period  of  service  is,  in  European  Russia,  &.ye  years  in  the 
active  army  (in  reality  reduced  by  furloughs  to  4  years),  1 3  years 
in  the  reserve,  and  5  years  in  the  *  Zapas ' ;  7  years  in  active 
army  and  6  years  in  the  reserve  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  ;  and  3 
years  in  the  active  army  and  15  years  in  the  reserve  in  Caucasia. 
In  case  of  need  the  Minister  of  War  has  the  right  of  keeping  the 
men  for  another  six  months  under  the  colours. 

Certain  privileges  are  granted  on  account  of  education,  and 
clergymen  are  exempt,  as  also  doctors  and  teachers. 

In  1888,  out  of  the  862,254  young  men  liable  to  military 
service,  19,807  (4,024  Jews)  did  not  appear  ;  148,737  were  found 
too  weak  for  military  service  ;  about  200,000  inscribed  in  the  2nd 
reserve  as  being  single  workers  in  their  families,  and  249,087 
were  taken  into  the  army,  besides  2,400  Caucasian  natives,  out 
of  29,490  liable  to  service.  The  contingent  for  1890  was  260,000 
men,  besides  2,400  Caucasians.  The  men  inscribed  in  the  reserve 
troops  are  convoked  for  drill  six  weeks  twice  a  year. 

The  *  Zapas/ formerly  a  simple  militia,  was  reorganised  in  1888,  and 
the  duration  of  the  sen'ice  prolonged  to  43  years,  instead  of  40.  It  is 
'divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  has  the  character  of  reserve  troops 
and  includes  all  those  who  have  passed  through  active  service,  as  also  those 
who  have  not  been  taken  into  the  active  army,  though  able-bodied.  It  is 
intended  chiefly  to  complete  the  active  troops  in  time  of  war,  and  enables 
Bossia  to  call  out,  in  case  of  need,  19  classes  of  drilled  conscripts.  The 
second  part,  or  opoUehenie  (including  all  able-bodied  men  who  have  served 
in  the  first  division,  as  also  those  liberated  from  service  as  not  fully  able- 
bodied,  or  being  single  workers  in  their  families),  can  be  called  out  only  by 
an  Imperial  manifesto,  and  only  for  organ:^ing  cirps  cf  militia^ 
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The  Cossacks,  who  constitate  11  separate  wuias  (Don,  Kuban,  Terek, 
Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  Ural,  Siberia,  Semiiyetchensk,  Transbaikalia,  Amur, 
and  Usuri— the  latter  erected  to  a  separate  voUko  in  1889),  are  divided 
Into  three  classes :  the  first  in  active  service ;  the  second  on  furlough  wit^ 
their  arms  and  horses ;  and  the  third  with  arms  but  without  horses.  Each 
roisko  is  bound  to  equip,  clothe,  and  arm  its  soldiers.  Ptot  of  the  Cossack 
cavalry  is  incorporated  in  the  field  troops,  together  with  regular  cavalrj. 
Jhe  obligations  of  each  wUko  are  regulated  by  separate  laws. 

The  indigenous  troops,  which  number  in  time  of  peace  23  squadrons  aod 
2  companies,  are  organised  from  Caucasians. 

By  the  law  of  December  18, 1878,  which  came  into  force  on  Jannaiy  1, 
1881,  personal  military  service  is  declared  obligatory  in  Finland.  The 
Finnish  troops  form  9  battalions  of  riflemen,  each  with  18  officers  and  50b 
men,  and  number  in  all  4,833  and  1  regiment  of  dragoons.  In  1886 
obligatory  military  sefvice  was  extended  to  the  natives  of  the  Caucasns,  but, 
according  to  the  law  of  June  9, 1887,  the  Mussulman  population  of  Cauca- 
sia has  had  a  tax  imposed  of  528,000  roubles,  to  be  x)aid  from  Januair  1, 
1890,  instead  of  military  service. 

The  Russian  army  is  divided  into :  (a)  field  troops ;  (5)  fortress  troops; 
(<t)  local  troops ;  (rf)  reserve  ;  (e)  second  reserve  or  Zapas  ;  (/)  auxilian- 
corps.   Its  numerical  forces,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  are  as  follows  :— 

Peac€'/ootinff, 

The  peace-footing  in  1890  was  as  follows : — 

A.  Field  Troops  :  (a)  Infantry.— \%2  regiments  (12  of  the  guard), 
divided  into  48  divisions;  each  regiment  has  4  battalions  and  1  detach- 
ment of  non-combatants,  and  is  divided  into  4  companies  (96  armed  soldiers 
each).  Total,  768  battalions,  348,864  combatants,  exclusive  of  13,440 
officers,  sub-officers,  and  musicians :  20  regiments  of  army  riHemen  of  - 
battalions  each  -  40  battalions,  17,920  combatants,  660 ;  42}  battalion} 
of  riflemen  (4  Guard,  8  Finnish,  4  Caucasian  battalions  and  4  drujinat, 
4  Turkestan,  8  Transcaspian,  10  Ease  Siberian,  1  Crimea  company),  20.50Cr 
combatants,  894  officers ;  33  line  battalions  (20  Turkestan,  8  West  Siberia. 
and  6  East  Siberia)  =  165  companies ■■19,780  combatants,  679  officers: 
and  4^  battalions  of  Cossacks  =:  3,888  combatants,  being  thus  a  total  of 
887|  battalions  of  infantry,  410,952  combatants. 

(b)  Cavalry,— 5B  regiments  (4  of  cuirassiers  [4  sq.  each],  2  hussais,  aD<l 
48  dragoons),  of  6  squadrons  each — the  6th  squadrons  being  *  cadre' 
troops  =  328  squadrons,  57,416  combatants :  1  Finnish  dragoon  regiment. 
870  men ;  and  32  Cossack  regiments  (185  aotnioi  or  squadrons),  26,440 
combatants ;  being  a  total  of  519  squadrons,  84,926  combatants  of  cavalrr. 
2  squadrons  of  Crimea  Tartars,  2  totnias  of  Usuri,  being  a  total  of  57$ 
combatants,  must  be  added  to  the  above.  The  cavalry  is  divided  into  SI 
divisions  (2  of  the  g^iard  and  14  of  the  army,  which  includes  1  Cossacl^ 
raiment  each),  1  Caucasian  (4  regiments  of  dragoons),  and  4  Cossack 
divisions  (16  Cossack  regiments).  All  the  cavalry  is  kept  in  time  of  peace 
on  the  war-footing  of  144  armed  men  in  the  squadron,  ready  to  be  moved 
at  once  after  the  sedition  of  a  few  harness-horses,  while  56  squadrons  (one 
in  each  regular  regiment)  remain  for  the  formation  of  reserves.  The  32 
Cossack  regiments  have  with  them  14  mounted  batteries  incorporated  into 

he  cavalry  divisions. 

(c)  Artillery.— Bl\  field  artillery  brigades  (48  of  6  batteries  each; 
1  Turkestan,  of  7  field  and  3  mountain  batteries ;  2  Siberian,  of  4  batteries)* 
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being  a  total  of  98  heavy,  185  light,  and  23  mountain  hatteries.  Of  these 
30  are  kept  on  a  war  footing  of  8  gans  each,  and  276  have  hones  for 
4  guns  each  =»  1,344  guns,  55,763  combatants;  31  mounted  batteries « 182 
guns,  6,332  men ;  6  sortie  batteries,  10  guns  each,  and  2  reserve  sortie 
batteries,  6  guns  each « 62  guns,  796  men ;  8  mortar  batteries  in  2  regi- 
ments (created  September  1889),  6  guns  each,  both  in  time  of  peace  and 
war » 48  mortars,  6,096  men;  thus  being  a  total  of  362  field  batteries, 
1,542  guns,  and  48  mortars,  67,976  men ;  to  which  the  14  above-mentioned 
mounted  Cossack  batteries  «>  84  guns,  must  be  added. 

(d)  The  Efigineert"  Owy*, reorganised  in  1888,  comprises:  17  battalions 
of  sappers,  each  of  6  companies  (about  100  men  each) ;  6  companies  of 
sappers  (2  Turkestan,  2  i5iberia,  I  Transcaspian);  8  battalions  of  pontoneers, 
each  of  2  companies,  having  each  102  carts  aiul  one  bridge  700  feet  long ; 
17  field  telegraph  companies  (40  miles  wire  and  2  stations  in  each)  ;  1  tele- 
graph instruction  company ;  6  battalions  of  railway  engineers  (2  in  Trans- 
caspian); 4  railway  cadre  companies ;  8  torpedo  companies ;  and  6  engineer 
trains  (parks)  divided  into  60  sections,  each  of  which  has  the  tools,  &c^ 
necessary  for  an  infantry  division;  being  a  total  of  34}  battalions  (6 
brigades)  with  trains  and  23  parks  s  19,325  men. 

{e^  The  Train  comprises:  5  train  cadre  battalions  =  18  companies* 
18,630  men  and  officers ;  48  flying  artilleiy  parks,  of  4  divisions  each ; 
15  mobile  artillery  parks  for  cadres,  4  divisions  in  each ;  3  siege-parks, 
2  in  European  Russia  (12  8-inch  guns,  60  heavy  and  144  light  6-inch  guns, 
116  4-inch  guns,  and  130  mortars  in  each),  and  1  Caucasian  (320  guns  and 
mortars) ;  2  siege  engineer-parks,  being,  together  with  the  hospital  detach- 
ment, a  total  of  35,130  men. 

The  total  of  the  Field  Troops  is  thus  619,173  combatants,  and  about 
28,000  officers, 

(B.)  The  Cossacks,  first  calling  under  arms,  comprise : — 

Don  Cossacks:  19  regiments,  110  squadrons  of  cavalry  8  mounted 
batteries,  48  guns;  and  1  reserve  battery,  3  guns;  total,  17,792  combatants. 

Kuban:  11  regiments  and  3  squadrons  of  cavalry » 69  squadrons;' 
4  battalions,  of  4  satnias  each,  and  10  cadre  detachments  (220  men) ;  and 
^  mounted  batteries,  20  guns ;  total,  13,575  combatants. 

Terek:  4  regiments  and  1  squadron  =  25  squadrons  and  1  mounted 
battery,  8  guns ;  total,  3,769  oomlMitants. 

Astrakhan :  4  squadrons,  602  combatants. 

Orenburg:  6  regiments  and  3  squadrons s 33  squadronF,  and  3  horse 
batteries,  14  guns ;  total,  6,232  combatants. 

Ural:  3  regiments  and  2  squadrons » 19  squadrons,  2,808  combatants. 

Siberian :  3  regiments*  18  squadrons,  2,697  combatants. 

Semiretchensk :  1  regiments 4  squadrons,  650  combatants. 

Transbaikalia:  1  regiment  =  6  squadrons  and  2  horse  batteries,  1,983 
combatants. 

Amur :  2  squadrons,  666  combatants. 

Usuri  (formed  in  1889,  formerly  part  of  the  Amur  Yoisko) :  2  companies, 
about  240  combatants. 

TotaJ,  288  squadrons,  20  infantry  companies,  and  20  horse  batteries » 
£2,184  combatants;  out  of  which  4^  battalions,  185  squadrons,  and  14 
batteries  (32.736  combatants)  must  Im;  deducted.  That  is,  103  squadrons 
and  6  batteries,  19,448  combatants,  after  the  deduction  of  the  Cossack 
forces  incorporated  into  the  field  troops. 

(C.)  The  Reserve  Troops  have  been  reorganised  in  1889,  so  as  to  have 
100  battalions  ready  to  muster  :is  many  regiments  in  case  of  mobilisation ; 
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while  tfaose  of  Caucasus  have  so  been  reorganised  (partly  byre-forming  the 
local  militia)  that  the  Caucasus  military  district,  which  formerly  could 
muster  but  10  regiments  for  the  field,  will  have  16  regiments  fit  for  action 
outside  Caucasia.    According  to  the  new  organisation  they  oomprise : — 

9  regiments  « 18  battalions,  formed  in  1889  (3  in  Russia,  6  in  Caucasia) ; 
107  cadre-battalions  of  5  companies  each;  and  12  Caucasian  cadre-bat- 
talions (created  in  1889)^58  companies;  being  a  total  of  136}  battalions 
of  infantry,  68,300  combatants ;  and  5  artiller}-  brigades  (5  heavy,  20  lights 
and  6  half-mounted  batteries)  ^  98  gitus,  4,334  men  and  officers. 

Total  reserve  troops  72,634  men  and  officers. 

(D.)  The  Local  and  Auxiliaby  Tboops  comprise:  14,110  men  of 
infantry;  12,319  of  cavalry  (inclusive  of  6  squadrons,  7,969  men  of 
gendarmes);  25,310  men  of  fortress-troops;  37,800  frontier-guards  (re- 
organised in  1889) ;  and  numerous  local  detachments. 

Total  local  and  auxiliary  troops  above  105,000  men  and  officers. 

The  total  peace  footing,  inclusive  of  general  staff  (1,920  officers)  and 
officers'  schools  (865),  thus  represents  an  aggregate  of  nearly  814,000  men 
and  officers  (812,078.  without  the  local  detachments). 

According  to  the  new  organisation,  the  war-footing  of  each  unit  is  as 
follows : — 


-  -. 

Officers 

Combat-  '  Xon-com-    J^SSL. 
ante      IbanUutB     ^^^ 

The  Infantry  Regiment  (4  batt.)  . 
M    Riflemen  Battalion 
t,    Dragoon  Regiment  (6  squad.) 
„    Cossack  Cavalry  Regiment  (6 

wtniai)         .        . 
„    Heavy  Battery  (8  guns) 
„    Light  Battery  (8  guns)  . 
„    Mounted  Battery  (6  guns)     . 
„    Sapper  Battalion  (1  gun) 

79 
21 
36 

28 
6 
6 
5 

23 

3.867 
960 
920 

889 
237 
205 
180 
959 

156 
54 

70 

82 
23 
23 
28 
81 

166 

50 

1,025 

1,103 

44 

44 

131 

108 

According  to  Colonel  Grierson's  estimates  the  estimated  war-footing 
appears  as  follows : — 


.  Russia  in  Europe  . 
Caucasia 
Transcaspian . 
Turkestanand  Omsk 
Irkutsk  and  Amur . 

Total 


Officers 


Men 


OfflcialB 


Combatants 


Non-com- 
batants 


36,778 

5,318 

441 

1,367 

849 


44,753 


4,387    1,770,206;  85.476 

728  I    248,342  15,196 

66  '  20,267  1.064 

180  I   69,444  4,545 

127  .   41,415 ,  2,220 


5,488  i2,149,664  >  108,491 


Horses 


343.408 
68,411 

4,573 
19,712 

7,718 


443,822 


Onni 


3,380 
300 

30 
108 

58 


3^76 


^  The  tlege-parka  not  indnded. 
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Combatants 

(OfflceT8,SQb- 

offloen, 

Horses 

Onns 

— 

Mnsiciaas 

inolnded) 

Fteld'troopg:— 

Oeneral  staff  and  chief  command  . 

3,500 

1,500 

,_ 

861    battalions    of   infantiy  and 

riflemen 

889,314 

43,421 

_ 

83  line  battalions  .... 

32,406 

1,914 



348  squadrons  of  regular  cayaliy  . 

53,418 

55,562 



348  fleld  artiUery  batteries  (ez- 

elusive  of  the  16  sally-batteries 

and  inclusive  of  6  foot  mountain- 

batteries)  

76,707 

71,851 

2,792 

torpedo  companies    . 

29,944 

7,016 



All  trains  and  siege-parks 

145,963 

189,268 

1,238 

185  squadrons  of  Cossacks  (28492 

men    and    34,144  hoises)  with 

their  14  mounted  batteries  (2,570 

men  and  1,834  horses  and  84 

guns) 

31,762 

85,978 

84 

91 8}    battalions,    533   squadrons, 

382  batteries 

1481,262 

869,022 

44U 

ConaehB  (all  three  divisions)  :— 

330    sqnadrons  of    Bon  with  23 

horse-batteries   .... 

50,500 

56,035 

140 

191  squadrons  of  Kuban  with  6 

horse-batteries   .... 

27,170 

29,940 

30 

32  companies  of  Kuban  Infantry, 

about    

6,000 

480 



56    squadrons    of    Teiek  with  2 

horse-batteries,  about 

9,378 

8,323 

10 

12  squadrons  of  Astrakhan,  about 

1,632 

1,790 

— 

48        „           „  Ural, 

6,628 

7,160 

— 

111       „           „   Orenburg  with  7 

horse-batteries,  about 

16,800 

18,629 

40 

90    other    squadrons,    3    horse- 

batteries,      30     companies     of 

Transbaikalian  Infantry,  6  oom- 
paniesof  Usuri  Cossacks  . 

19,722 

14,893 

— 

(137,730) 

(137,210) 

(240) 

758  squadrons,  68  companies,  and 

50  horse-batteries ;  or^  exclusive 

of  the  185  sdfuadions,  and  14 
horee^batteriies  mentidned  under 

the  above  heading     a  :    •       • 

105,968 

101A32 

,T^  156 
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Combatants 

(Offlocr«,Sub. 

officers, 

MnslcianB 

included) 

Bbraee 

-I 
Gam 

^^^^^  jtegerre:— 

^^5    regiments   of    infantry =510 
battalions  each  .... 
.      109  battalioES  of  infantry    . 
20  artillery  brigades  (3  heavy  and 

1  light  battery  in  each)      . 
34  sapper  companies 
3  railway  battalions  » 1 2  companies 

406,956 
106,166 

*  17,520 
8,194 
3,210 

19,626 
872 

15,800 
782 
147 

Mill 

527  battalions,  46  engineer  com- 
panies, and  80  batteries  of  First 
Reserve,  about   .... 

Second  Reserve ^  or  *Zapas: ' — 

It  consists  of  *  cadres  *  for  instruc- 
tion, organised  in  time  of  war. 
If  mobilised,  it  must  supply  the 
subjoined  contingents : — 

201  infantry  and  riflemen  battalions 

112  squadrons        .... 

1  Finnish  squadron 

48  batteries 

4  sapper  battalions 

56  cavalry  detachments 

542,046 

227,733 

20,720 

184 

29,136 

5,160 

.    7.560 

37,227 

1,005 

23,856 

181 

3,360 

32 

.     7,560 

640 
192 

Total,  about    .... 

LoeaX  Troopg : — 
Peace  -  footing  —  the  war-footing 
being    dependent    upon    many 
causes  not  to  be  foreseen  . 

290,493 
101,039 

28.602 
15,500 

192 

1 

Total  war-footing  , 

2,220,798 

651,581 

6,098 

Altogether  it  is  considered  as  probable  that  in  case  of  war  European 
Russia  could  have  in  the  first  line  of  battle  19  army  corps  reinforced  esicfa 
by  one  division,  thus  making  an  army  1,355,000  men  strong.  The  reserve 
troops,  together  with  about  400,000  men  of  the  mUitia,  might  give  a  second 
army  in  the  second  battle-line,  about  1,100,000  men  strong. 

A  new  law  submitting  the  employSs  on  railways  to  military  authority  in 
case  of  mobilization  was  promulgated  on  March  12, 1890. 

III.  Navy. 
The  Russian  navy  consists  of  two  great  divisions — ^the  fleet  of 
the  Baltic,  and  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Each  of  these  tvo  fleets 
is  again  subdivided  into  sections,  of  which  three  are  in  or  near 
the  Baltic,  and  two  in  or  near  the  Black  Sea.  The  divisions  carry 
the  white,  blue,  and  red  flag-^an  arrangement  originating  with 
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the  Dutch — ^but  without  the  rank  of  the  admirals  being  con- 
nected with  the  colour  of  the  flag. 

On  July  1,  1890,  the  strength  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Bussian  navy  was  returned  officially  as  follows  :  —1,  The  Baltic 
^eet,  comprising  26  completed  ironclads  ^3  ships,  2  battery 
frigates,  both  out  of  service,  4  turreted  fngates,  1  cruiser,  3 
batteries,  3  two-turreted  monitors,  and  10  one-turreted  monitors), 
7  belted  ships  (6  belted  cruisers  and  gunboat)  ;  the  following  202 
unarmoured  steam  vessels  :  1  frigate  (24  guns),  5  corvettes  (75 
guns),  9  clippers  (100  guns),  2  torpedo  cruisers,  6  cruisers  (95 
guns),  5  sea-going  and  19  river  steamers,  13  gunboats,  15  large 
and  80  small  torpedo  boats,  7  imperial  yachts,  2  transports,  8 
schooners,  27  steamboats,  23  sailing  craft'  (1  corvette),  and  229 
various  small  boats  for  the  service  of  the  port.  II.  The  Black 
Sea  Fleet,  including  5  ironclads  (3  ships,  Catherine  11.,  Tchesma^ 
and  Sinope)y  and  2  PopoflTkas ;  the  follpwii\g  67  unarmoured 
vessels  :  2  cruisers  (Famyat  Mercuria  and  Zabiyaka),  1  torpedo 
cruiser  (Sacken),  16  steamers,  6  gunboats,  11  large  and  12  small 
torpedo  boats,  1  imperial  yacht  (Standard),  13  schooners,  and  4 
steamboats  ;  6  sailing  craft  and  68  smaU  craft  for  the  service  of 
the  port.  III.  The  Caspian  Flotilla,  consisting  of  9  armed  and  2 
unarmed  steamers,  6  sailing  vessels,  and  6  small  craft.  lY.  The 
Siberian  Flotilla,  comprising  the  following  vessels,  all  unarmoured: 
1  clipper  (8  guns),  4  gunboats  (24  guns),  of  which  the  Koreetz 
(1,213  tons),  3  schooners,  2  large  and  4  small  torpedo-boats,  3 
sea-going  steamers,  1  transport,  and  3  river  steamboats  ;  and  19 
small  crait  for  the  use  of  the  port.  Y.  The  Aral  Flotilla,  6 
steamers.  YI.  The  Amu-daria  Flotilla,  established  in  1888,  con- 
sists of  2  steamers.  The  Pacific  Squadron  consisted  of  2  armoured 
ships,  3  unarmoured  cruisers,  and  2  gunboats. 

The  ironclad  fleet  of  Russia,  comprising  44  vessels — 32  in  the 
Baltic,  7  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  5  buUding--was  made  up,  at  the 
end  of  1890,  of  the  ships  given  in  the  following  table.  The  number 
of  guns  is  exclusive  of  pieces  of  small  calibre  and  mitrailleuses. 


GreateBT 

Quns 

Names  of  Ironclads  and  when 
launched 

Thick- 
ness of 
Armour 
atwater- 

Indlca- 

tedHorse 

power 

Displace- 
ment, or 
Tonnage 

Knots 
per 
hoar 

Nombei 

■      CaUbre 

line 

Turret  gUps:— 

Inches 

Peter  the  Great,  1872      . 

14 

4 

4  12-inch 
2  12-inch 

8,268 

9,340 

140 

Alexander  IL,  1887. 

14 

14 

4  9-inch 

8  6-mch 

2  12.inch 

8,550 

8,440 

160 

Nicholas  I.,  1889     . 

14 

14 

4  9-inch 
8  6-inch 

9,000 

)igitized  by 

8,440 

Goog 

160 
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Names  of  Ironclads  and  wken 

Greatest 
Thick- 
ness of 
Armenr 
atwatep- 
line 

Quns 

Indioa- 

ted 
Horse- 
power 

Displace. 
ment,or 
Tonnage 

Knots 
.Sr 

launched 

Number 

OUlbre 

^UTTct  thipM .'— -oont, 
.Catherine  II. X  pear-shaped 

1886        .          Ndoubt. 
Tchesma,    -   X<^. 

1886         .         andl4-ln. 
Sinope,1887  )       plates 

Navarin  *         .        .        • 
Twelve  Apostles  *    . 
Trekh  Svyatitelei,  1890  . 
Oeorgiy  Pobedonosets  1  . 

CruiserM,  belted:— 
Minin,  1878     . 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  1874 

General-Admiral,  1873    . 

Dmitri  Donskoi,  1884      . 

Vladimir  Monomakh,1883 

.  Tamyat  Azova,  1 888 

Admiral  Nakhimoff  (par- ) 
tlally  belted  barbette  ■ 
cruiser),  1886    .        .  ] 

Gangut,  1890  . 

Burik»     .        .        .        . 

Tkrret'Ships  (seorgoing): — 
•  Admiral      Tchitchagoff,  ^ 
1868  .        .        .        .  / 
Admiral  Spiridoff,  1868  . 
Admiral  Greig,  1868 

Admiral  Laiareff,  1867  . 

Frigates,  lattery  :— 
Eniaz-Pojarski,*  1867      . 

PetropanloTsk,'  1865       . 

Battery  9h4p$:— 
Pervenets,  1863 

Netron-Menya,  1864 
Kreml,1865    . 

Inches 
16 

16 

16 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
10 
9 

6 
6 

H 
H 

I 

13| 

13  { 

16{ 
12{ 
12{ 
16( 
16{ 
16| 

2 

2 
3 

H 

10{ 

(?) 

15 

14 
14 

6  12-inch 
7  6.inch 

6  12-inch 
7  6-inoh 

612-inch 

7  6.inch 

4  8-inch 
12  6-inch 

8  8-inch 
4  6-inch 
8  8.inch 
4  6-inch 
2  8-inch 

14  6-inch 
4  8-inch 

12  6-inch 
2  8.inch 

14  6-inch 
8  8-inch 

10  6-inch 

11-inch 

11-inch 

11-inch 

3  11-inch 

1  9-inch 

8  8-inch 

2  6-inoh 

(0 

10  8.inch 

4  6-inch 

1  9-irich 

14  8-inch 

14  8-irich 

9,000 
9,000 
9.000 

6,290 
6,222 
4,472 
7,000 
7,700 
8,000 
8,000 
5,858 

2,060 

2,007 
2.030 

2,004 

2,836 
2,808 

1,067 

1.632 
1,120 

10,180 
10,180 
10,180 

6,740 

4,600 

4,600 

6,796 

6,796 

6,000 

7,780' 

6,592 

3,612 

3,740 
3,646 

3,630 

4,606 
6,040 

8,279 

3,494 
3,666 

16-5 
15-5 
16^6 

12-0 
125 
12-0 
165 
160 
180 
17^ 

"~  1 

10-8 

lOH) 
10^3 

10-1 
12*5 

9^ 

8-5  I 

^  Ships  in  course  of  construction. 

*  Beduoed  to  harlk>u|-  senrice  ship,  ijr  hnll^ 
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Greatest 

Names  of  IroncUule  and  when 

Thick- 
nesB  of 

Gnns 

Indica- 
ted 

DisplAoe- 

ment^or 

Knots 

lanncbed 

Annonr 

Horse- 

per 

atMrater- 
Une 

Xnmbei 

CaUbi« 

power 

Tonnage 

hour 

Inches 

Tcharodeika,  1867   . 

4 

4 

9-inch 

786 

2,026 

8-7 

Roasalka,  1867 

4 

4 

9-incb 

706 

1,960 

80 

Smeitch,  1864. 

4 

2 

9-inch 

700 

1,520 

80 

SmgU'turreted  monitors  :— 

Streletz 

A 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

444 

1,431 

60 

Edinorog      . 

460 

1,407 

60 

lAtnik. 

490 

1,616 

60 

Bronenosetz 

480 

1,382 

60 

Tif  on    . 

'  1864 

.4J 

9-inch 

432 
453 

1,566 
1,566 

60 
60 

Lava    . 

335 

1,691 

7-2 

Pemn  . 

338 

1,649 

60 

Yestchun     . 

629 

1,449 

60 

Koldun 

480 

1,666 

60 

Circyiar  iranelads : — 

Vice-AdmiralPopoff,1876 

16 

2 

1  12-inch 

3,066 

3,590 

8-2 

NoTgorod,  1873 

9 

2 

1  11-inch 

3,000 

2,706 

6-6 

DecJtrproteoted  oruUers : — 

Admiral  Komilof,  1887  . 

2J« 

14 

6-inch 

8,260 

6,030 

18-6 

Kynda,  1885    . 

l|' 

10 

6-inch 

3.000 

2.960 

14-0 

Vi<yaz,1886    .        . 

1J» 

10 

6-inch 

8,000 

2,960 

14-0 

Belted  gun-vetiel  :— 

Grozyaschij,  1889  . 

2 

— 

2,000 

1,492 

— 

»  Slope. 

Non.— The  13-Inch  gnn  wcighg  40  tons ;  11-lneh,  S8  tons  ;  d-inch,  18}  to  16  tons ;  S-inofa, 
9  tons ;  Mnch,  4}  tons.  The  weights  of  the  now  gans  for  ships  in  course  of  construction  aie^ 
IS-ioch  gun,  53  tons  ;  S-Inch  gnn,  14  and  15}  tons.. 

Until  1886,  the  most  powerful  yessel  completed  for  the  Russian  ironclad 
fleet  was  the  mastless  turret-ship  Peter  the  Great,  She  resembles  in  de- 
sign and  construction  the  great  mastless  turret-ships  of  the  British  navy, 
more  especially  the  DrpaSnottght^  though  of  larger  size,  her  length  being 
330  feet,  and  extreme  breadth  63^  feet.  The  three  ironclad  ships,  the 
Tcheenuit  Catherine  11,^  BxudiSinope,  are  still  more  powerful  vessels  than  the 
Peter  the  Great,  They  are  all  of  the  same  dimensions,  which  are  : — Length 
between  perpendiculars,  320  feet ;  extreme  breadth,  69  feet ;  mean  draught, 
26  feet.  The  armour  of  the  Binape  has  a  thickness  of  from  16  to  18  inches 
above  the  belt,  and  12  inches  in  the  casemates.  It  will  be  armed  with  2 
1 2-inch  guns  (50  tons),  the  ninge  of  wliich  is  suppmed  to  be  13  miles.  The 
NiehoUu  I,  lUid  the  Alexander  II,  afe^also formidable  vessels.  Both  these 
veBsels  are  sister  ships,  S26  feet  long  and  67  feet  broad.  The  MokdUu  X 
is  protected  by  a  belt  8  feet  wide  sad  14  to  4  inches  thick,  with  a  IS-inoh. 
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backing  of  wood.  It  is  armed  with  2  12-inch,  4  9-incb,  and  8  6-inch  guns, 
besides  10  2-inch  and  a  number  of  smaller  rapid-firing  guns  and  torpedo- 
ejectors,  and  has  a  steel  turret  with  10-inch  armour.  A  new  sister-ship  to 
both  these  was  begun  in  1887,  and  two  others  in  1889,  at  Nikolaieff  and 
■fiebastopol. 

Next  to  these  ships  come  the  five  belted  cruisers.  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
^nrgh  and  the  General-Admiral  are  each  270  feet  long  between  perpen- 
»diculars,  and  48  feet  broad,  built  of  iron  sheathed  with  wood.  The  battery 
^eck  of  these  cruisers  is  not  protected  by  armour,  the  guns  being  so 
arranged  as  to  fire  in  all  directions.  The  Mining  converted  into  an  ocean 
cruiser  in  1878,  is  299  feet  long  and  49  feet  broad.  The  Vladiwxr 
Monomahh  and  Dmitri  Dontlun,  are  sister  ships,  and  are  295  feet  along  the 
water-line,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  52  feet ;  draught  of  water  at  stem 
25  feet.  The  Admiral  Nakkimoff  (14  guns)  has  been  found  needing 
alterations,  amounting  almost  to  complete  reconstruction. 

Next  in  the  list  of  sea-going  cruisers  stand  the  four  ironclads  named 
after  admirals — i.e.  the  Admiral  Tekitchagoff,  Admiral  Spiridoff,  Admiral 
Oreig,  and  Admiral  Lazareff.  They  are  turret-ships  of  tiie  type  of  the 
Prince  Albert  in  the  Royal  navy,  the  turrets  being  encased  in  6-  and  4-iDch 
Armour.  The  Kniaz-Pcjartki  is  a  central-battery  belted  ship,  272  feet 
long,  49  feet  broad,  and  is  fully  rigged. 

The  belted  cruiser  Pamyat  Azora^  or  Rememhranoe  of  Atojf^  is  378  feet 
long.  She  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the  ImpSrieuie  of  the  British  nayy, 
but  is  less  heavily  armed. 

In  1889  a  new  ironclad  ship,  Navarin,  was  begun  building  at  St. 
Petersburg,  as  well  as  two  ironclads  on  the  Black  Sea,  Trehh  SvyatUtlei 
and  Tfcelve  Apostles ;  two  torpedo  boats,  JTochland  and  Nargen,  at  Abo ; 
the  torpedo-cruiser  Kazarikg  and  2  torpedo-boats,  Adlvr  and  Anakria^  at 
Elbing,  for  the  Black  Sea  fleet.  The  GangtU,  built  at  St.  Petersburg-,  has  a 
length  of  278  feet  and  a  beam  of  62  feet,  and  is  -armed  with  9  big  guns. 

The  Volunteer  Fleet,  destined  for  commerce  and  transport  of  exiles  to 
Sakhalin  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  war  purposes  in  time  of  war,  nnmbers 
1  cruisers. 

The  imperial  navy  was  commanded  in  1890  by  99  admirals,  Tice- 
jidmirals,  rear-admirals,  and  generals,  1,350  captains,  lieutenants,  and  mid- 
shipmen. Besides  the  above,  1,986  officers  of  various  grades  belonging  to 
special  branches  of  the  navy,  such  as  pilots,  engineers,  artillerists,  were 
borne  on  the  active  list.  The  eifective  number  of  sailors  of  the  Imperial 
navy  during  the  same  period  serving  afloat  was  27,096.  They  are,  like  the 
soldiers  of  the  army,  levied  by  recruitment.  The  period  of  service  in  the 
navy  is  ten  years,  seven  of  which  must  be  spent  in  active  service  and  three 
iii  the  reserve. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  foreign  landholders  in  Poland  reached  32,243 
(29,370  Prussian)  in  1885,  as  against  570  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious decade ;  their  aggregate  holdings  reached  2,361,000  acres. 
But,  according  to  a  law  passed  in  March  1887,  the  acquisition  of 
land  in  Poland  and  South-western  Russia  is  forbidden  to  aliens — 
the  aliens  now  owning  land  there  being  bound  either  to  sell  their 
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estates  in  five  years  to  Russian  subjects,  or  to  become  naturalised 
Russian  subjects  themselves. 

In  1882  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  area  of  Russia  proper — that 
is,  1,018,736,800  acres — were  registered,  and  their  distribution 
appeared  as  follows  : — 


- 

Acres 

23,143,600 
262,103,000 
317,534,600 
406,064.900 

19,890,800 

Per  cent. 

Town  lands,  monasteries,  and  other  institutions. 
Private,  or  held  by  companies     .        .       '.       '. 

Held  by  peasant-communes 

Crown 

Attached  to  imperial  domains     .... 

2-3 
24-7 
31-2 
899 

1-9 

Thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  landed  proprietors  ; 
22,396,069  male  peasants  held  in  village  communities  252,103,000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  communities  had  purchased  2,059,268 
acres ;  moreover,  there  were  481,358  private  land  proprietors, 
holding  altogether  252,102,000  acres  of  land,  distributed  as 
follows  :— Nobility,  114,480  landholders,  197,156,500  acres  ; 
'  merchants '  and  artisans,  70,634  landholders,  31,569,700  acres  ; 
peasants,  278,179  landholders,  15,195,100  acres;  various,  18,065 
landholders,  3,377,900  acres ;  and  various  priv^ite  companies, 
4,792,800  acres.  In  Poland  55  per  cent  of  the  area  is  arable 
land.  One-half  of  the  total  area  is  private  property,  two-fifths 
belong  to  peasants,  and  one-tenth  to  the  State  and  various  in> 
stitutions. 

The  state  of  the  redemption  operation  among  the  village  commnnities 
of  liberated  serfs  is  seen  from  the  following  accounts  up  till  October  1, 
1890.  The  accounts  are  shown  separately  for  Russia  and  the  Western 
provinces,  where  the  conditions  of  redemption  were  more  liberal  for  the 
peasants,  according  to  the  laws  of  1863. 


- 

B1U8U 

Western  Prors. 

Number  of  male  peasants  who  redeemed  the 

land  with  State  help         .        .        .        . 

6,620,053 

2,513,202 

1  Number  of  acres  redeemed  .... 

61,341,190 

25,475,038 

'  Value  of  the  land,  in  roubles 

719,646,949 

162,181,389 

1  Average  price  of  the  allotment     . 

106r.  08c. 

64r.  53c. 

1  Average  size  of  allotment,  in  acres 

9-4 

100 

1  Average  price  of  the  acre     .... 

llr.  40c. 

6r.  35c. 

Average  former  debt  of  the  landowner  to 

the  State  mortgage  bank,  per  allotment . 

37r.  42c. 

27r.  03c. 

1  Average  sum    paid    to   the  landlord,  per 

allotment 

68r.  66c. 

37r.  50c. 

Moreover,  84,473  leaseholders  redeemed  their  allotments  (1,734.076 
acres)»  for  the  sum  of  20,055,658  roubles,  in  South  Bussia  and  the  Western 
Provinces,  according  to  the  laws  of  1868*88,  which  recognise  private 
ownership  of  land. 
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In  1882,  oat  of  1,098,607,000  acres  registered  in  Enropean 
proper,  the  distribution  of  arable  land,  meadows,  and  forests  appealed  as 
follows,  in  percentage  of  the  area  under  each  description  of  land  holdings :— 


... 

Arable 
Land 

Forests 

10-1 
37-6 
643 

Meadows, 
Pastara^e 

Unprodoc- 
ttre 

Peasants*  holdings . 
Private  holdings    . 
Crown  and  domains 

Total  per  cent,  of  area  . 

53-8 

27-2 

1-7 

26-6 

23-3 

1-6 

15-9 

9-5 
11-9 
32-4 

26-3 

38-7 

191      ' 

'Orop%. — The  cereal  crops  of  Russia  in  Europe  (exclusive  of  Finland) 
for  the  last  two  years  are  seen  from  the  foUowing,  in  thoosajids  of 
quarters : — 


Europeau  Russia,  1888  . 

„           „        1889  . 

Poland,  1888  .       .       . 

,.        1889  .        .        . 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

0«ts 

Various 

Totol 

Potatoes, 

30,859 
21,647 
1,722 
1,618 

88,000 

66,848 

6,804 

4,546 

17,036 

14,016 

1,405 

943 

66,411 
59,305 
4,212 
2,628 

24,816 

16,343 

1,001 

429 

227,123 

178,167 
14,146 
10.163 

38,006' 

36,7tt  1 

20.011 

18,515 

In  1888  152,070  acres  were  under  tobacco  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and 
Caucasia,  yielding  1,578,080  cwt.,  as  against  1,624,000  in  1887  and  1^98,240 
in  1886.  There  were  in  1888  no  less  than  345  tobacco  factories,  whicb 
worked  813,260  cwt.  of  tobacco  (11,9 10  cwt.  imported),  and  manufacturetl 
no  less  than  45,640  cwt.  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  No  less  than  9S,988 
cwt.  of  Russian  tobacco  was  exported,  so  also  29,025,080  cigarettes  and 
164,500  cigars.  Under  vineyards  there  were  about  16,000,000  acres,  but 
only  361,000  acres  were  under  proper  culture.  The  yield  was  4»660,000 
gallons,  of  which  150,000  produced  in  Crimea. 

The  cotton  crops  in  Turkestan  covered,  in  1888,  214,115  acres,  and 
yielded  325,148  owt.  of  new  cotton,  one-half  of  which  is  the  American, 
and  the  other  half  the  local  cotton  tree. 

In  1888  Russia  in  Europe  (without  Poland)  had  19,633,340  horses. 
24,609,260  horned  cattle,  44,465,450  sheep  (about  9*5  millions  of  fine 
breeds),  and  9,243,000  swine,  showing  thus  a  notable  diminution  against 
1882.  Poland  had,  same  year,  1,204,340  horses,  8,013,400  homed  cattle, 
3,754,665  sheep,  and  1,499,100  swine. 


II.  Forests. 

Of  the  total  area  of  European  Russia,  nearly  oiie*third  is  under  forest. 
It  appears  from  recent  investigation  that  the  following  areas  are  under 
forest  in  European  Russia,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caacasia  (the  two  latter 
incomplete) :— European  Russia^  422,307,000  acres;  Poland,  6,706,000: 
Finland,  50,498,000 ;  Caucasia,  18,666,000:  total,  498,177,000  acres. 

The  decrease  of  the  area  under  forest  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury is  reckoned  at  about  23  per  cent. 

An  important  measure  was  taken  in  1888  for  the  protection  of  fotestsi, 

most  of  which  have  been  placed  under  a  special  committee  appointed  in 

"ich  province  of  European  Russia.  Some  forest  lands  have  been  recognised 
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as  'protective'  for  rivers*  ice,  and  thej  can  in  no  case  be  destroyed, 
felling  of  timber  in  these  tracts  being  submitted  to  severe  regulations. 

III.  MiNIKG  AND  MbTALS. 

The  son  of  Russia  is  rich  in  ores  of  all  kinds,  and  mining  industry  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  statistics  during  the  years  1880  and  1884-<87  are 
given  in  the  following  table : — 


Year 

Gold 

Platir 

Sflvcr 

Lead 

Zinc 

Cop. 
per 

Pig 
Iron 

Iron 

Steel 

Coal 

Naph- 
tha 

Salt 

Kilogrammes 

Tons 

Thousands  of  tons 

1880 
1884 
188J{ 
1886 
1887 

42,376 
35,673 
33,01s 
33.448 
34,856 

3,947 
3,287 
3,591 
4,817 
4,243 

10,107 
9,664 
11,253 
13,336 
15,380 

1,146 
632 
716 
777 
974 

4,256 
4.443 
4,568 
4,196 
3,567 

3,908 
6,219 
4.272 

4,911 

448 
580 
528 
532 
602 

292 
362 
862 
363 
854 

807 
207 
193 
242 
218 

8,289 
3,930 
4,268 
4,567 
4,468 

352 

1,478 
1,904 
1,972 
2,690 

779 
1,025 
1,133 
1,197 
1,135 

Gold  is  obtained  chiefly  in  Siberia  and  the  Ural  Mountains ;  silver  from 
the  following  districts,  with  the  amount  obtained  1886:  Altai,  22,146  lbs.; 
Semipalatinsk,  3,066  lbs.;  Nertchinsk,  1,914  lbs.;  Caucasus,  1,112  lbs.; 
Finland,  1,036  lbs.:  total,  29,262  lbs.  Ck>balt  is  found  in  the  Elisabethpol 
government  of  Caucasia  (2,736  lbs.  in  1887) ;  also  manganese  ore  (67,290 
tons  of  ore).     Mercury  was  extracted  to  the  amount  of  140,800  lbs. 

The  province  of  Ekaterinoslav  in  South  Bussia  is  becoming  an  important 
centre  of  mining.  It  has  now  6  ironworks,  which  employ  6,241  people, 
and  has  a  yearly  production  of  6,606,600  roubles.  There  are  also  19 
xrutcbinery  works,  employing  about  900  people. 

The  iron  industry  develops  slowly,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties  on 
imported  iron  which  have  reduced  the  imports  of  pig  iron  from  278,400 
tons  in  1884  to  129,000  tons  in  1887.    The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1887 


- 

Smelting 
Furnaces 

Pig  Iron 

- 

Smelting 
Famaces 

Pig  Iron 

Ural  region 
Moscow  region. 
Poland      . 
South  Sc  South- 
west Russia   . 

61 
23 
20 

7 

Tons 

328,290 

70,619 

69,923 

67,042 

!  Siberia     . 
i  Finland    . 
Crown  Works  . 

Total. 

3 

4 
10 

Tons 

3,614 

16,786 

67,604 

128 

602,777 

The  production  of  iron  (363,680  tons  in  1887)  was  chiefly  concentrated 
in  the  Urals  (198,060  tons)  and  Poland  (61,410).  The  production  of  steel 
is  steadily  increasing.  It  was  distrilmted  as  follows  in  1887:  North 
Bussia,  74,060  tons ;  Poland,  61,624  tons ;  South  Russia,  46,120  tons ;  Urals, 
37,945  tons ;  Moscow  region,  29,130  tons ;  Finland  and  Siberia,  2,879  tons ; 
tot^l,  241,758  tons  (213,000 tons  in  1887). 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery,  which  was  valued  at  21 
million  roubles  in  1867,  rose  to  nearly  10  million  roubles  in  1886,  and  has 
mucli  increased  sincei 
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The  coal  mines  on  the  Don  are  yearly  extending ;  In  1884  they  occu- 
pied 13,950  men  and  135  engines,  the  produce  reaching  1,624,720  tozL\ 
but  it  rose  to  2,024,000  tons  in  1887,  and  to  4,038,000  tons  exx^orted  in 
1889.  The  next  important  coal-fields  are  those  of  Eielce,  in  Poland 
(1,964.000  tons),  and  around  Moscow  (284,000 , tons).  The  total  extrac- 
tion  of  coal  in  1886  was  :—Ck)al,  3,971,900  tons;  anthracite, 536,900 tons; 
brown  coal,  &c.,  67,900  tons:  total,  4,576,600  tons.  The  Caspian  naphtha 
industry  is  also  extending  very  rapidly,  as  seen  from  the  above  fi^ores ;  it^ 
various  produce  is  also  better  utilised.  The  production  of  naphtha,  kc^ 
during  the  year  1886  is  seen  from  the  following : — Bawn^htha:  Baku. 
1,940,900  tons;  Kuban,  17,609  tons;  various,  15,000  tons;  total,  1,972.400 
tons.  Benzine,  267  tons;  oil  for  burning,  619,790  tons;  heavy  oils  fcr 
greasing,  41,385  tons.    It  has  been  increasing  since  as  follows,  in  tons:- 


Year 

Baw  Naphtha 

KerooineOil 

1887 

1888 

(Baku  alone)  1889 

2,676,000 
3,128,000 
8,313,000 

714,000 
822,000 
986,000 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  and  working  of  minerals 
was  398,172  in  1887,  and  the  number  of  water  and  steam  engines  in  the 
Empire  respectively  was  1,099  and  1,865,  showing  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  100,000  horse-power. 

IV.  Manufactures. 

The  number  of  all  kinds  of  manufactories,  mines,  and  industrial 
establishments  in  European  Bussia  (without  Poland  and  Finland)  ^(3.« 
62,801  in  1885,  employing  994,787  workpeople,  and  producing  a  value  of 
1,121,040,270  roubles.  The  20,381  manufactories  of  Poland  emploTSi* 
139,650  workmen,  and  produced  a  value  of  186,822,200  roubles.  The 
Caucasus  had  in  1884  14,244  manufactories,  mostly  small,  with  43.5A: 
workmen,  producing  a  value  of  34,769,000  roubles,  chiefly  in  silk ;  whi> 
the  389  manufactories  of  Finland  yielded  1,674,688Z.  In  European  Bossu 
only  645  manufactures  have  a  yearly  production  above  600,000  roubles 
and  2,417  above  100,000  roubles. 

According  to  another  estimate,  which  takes  no  account  of  the  mining 
industries,  nor  of  those  which  pay  excise  duties  (spirits,  beer,  sugar,  and 
tobacco),  the  manufactories  of  the  Empire  having  a  yearly  productivity  of 
more  than  1,000  roubles  each  appeared  as  follows :— 


Year 

Numbers 

People 
employed 

ATenge  Prodw- 
tion  per  Workman 

1886 
1887 

20,847 
21,247 

769,496 
789.322 

Roubles 
1,043,997,000 
1,120,262,000 

Boablea 

1,376 

1,419 

Of  the  people  employed  in  1887  there  were  19,033  boys,  8,311  girls, 
184,144  women,  and  677,834  men.  The  small  manufactories  havin^^  a 
yearly  production  of  less  than  1,000  roubles  numbered  in  1887  54,486, 
with  91,681  people  employed. 

The  larger  manufactories  were  distributed  as  follows  in  1887 : — 
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Knmben 

People  employed 

Boublea 

Articles  of  food 

7,869 

79,550 

335,654,000 

Animal  produce 

4.425 

43,876 

79,495,000 

Textiles  .... 

3,096 

419,448 

485,020,000 

Stones,  glass,  kc.    . 

2,380 

67,846 

28,965,000 

Metals     .... 

1,377 

113,300 

112,642,000 

Wood       .... 

1,093 

30,703 

25,688,000 

Chemicals 

688 

21,134 

21,509,000 

Various  .... 

419 

13,956 
789,313 

31,279,000 
1.119,952,000 

Total  . 

21,247 

The  production  of  spirit  in  1888  was  in  excess  of  the  preceding  years, 
95,460,100  gallons  of  pure  alcohol.  Of  these  14,405,700  gallons  were 
exported,  the  real  home  consumption  being  in  1888  0  7  gallon  per  in- 
habitant. In  the  same  year  there  were  409  distilleries  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spirits  (refining  brandies,  liqueurs,  &c.),  and  167  manufactures 
of  varnish,  scents.  Sec.  In  the  same  year  there  were  1,323  beer  breweries, 
and  325  meathe  breweries.  The  former  produced  78,044,000  gallons  (in 
1887),  while  the  production  of  the  latter  is  quite  insignificant. 

There  were  178  sugar  works  in  Russia,  and  40  in  Poland.  Their 
operation  in  1887-88,  which  is  seen  from  the  following,  was  considerably 
below  that  of  the  preceding  year  : — 


- 

Russia 

Poland 

Acres  under  beetroot 
Beetroot  worked,  cwts.    . 
Sugar  obtained,  cwts. 
Molasses  obtained,  cwts. 

539,512 

73,196.750 

6,523,770 

2,833,430 

84,268 

10,858,260 

1,142,490 

227,450 

They  employed  altogether  70,805  men,  9,516  women,  and  2,160  children. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  yearly  imports  and 
•exports  of  Russia  for  1872-81,  and  for  each  of  the  years  1884  to 
1889,  in  her  trade  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Finland  (bullion  not 
included,  nor  the  external  trade  of  Finland) 


Yean 

Exports 

Imports 

Paper  roubles 

Paper  roubles 

1872-76 

381,198,800 

471,643,000 

1876-81 

656,793,000 

528,971,400 

1884 

589,900,982 

637.972,908 

1885 

538,651,700 

434,168.470 

1886 

488,483,497 

438,206,337 

1887 

622,951,666 

393,208.792 

1888 

793.900,000 

390.700,000 

1889 

766,300,000 

436,987,000 
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The  chief  trade  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on  through  its 
European  frontier,  as  seen  from  the  following  table  in  thousands 
of  roubles.  But  the  European  frontier  does  not  include  the 
'Caucasus,  so  that  the  rapidly  increasing  exports  of  grain,  and 
especially  of  naphtha,  from  the  ports  of  the  Caucasus  appear  in  the 
exports  from  the  Asiatic  frontier,  although  both  are  exported  to 
Europe.  On  the  other  side,  the  arrivals  of  tea.  from  China  to 
Odessa  or  St.  Petersburg  appear  in  the  imports  to  the  European 
frontier. 


Exports 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

188S 

Through  European  frontier 

„        Asiatic        „ 
Trade  with  Finland 

1,000 

roubles 

497,946 

23,616 

17,089 

1,000 

roables 

436.516 

36,391 

16.577 

1,000 

roubles 

568,520 

37,427 

17,004 

1,000 

roubles 

728,000 

46,500 

19,300 

1.OO0 

roables 

687.085 

51.250 

17,965 

Total . 

538,651 

488,483 

622,951 

793,800 

766,3lK) 

Imports 

Prom  European  frontier 

„     Asiatic           „ 
Trade  with  Finland 

379,795 
39,884 
14,489 

382,899 

45,384 

9,922 

333,239 
49,151 
10,818 

332,300 
47,000 
11,400 

373,681 

50,050 
13,256 

Total . 

434.168 

438,206 

393,208 

390,700 

436.987 

The  following  tables,  giving  the  value  of  exports  smd  imports,  in 
thousands  of  paper  roubles,  to  and  from  Europe  (European  frontier) 
for  the  last  fourteen  years,  will  better  show  the  character  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Russia  :  — 

Exports. 


- 

1877-81 

1888-86 

1887 

1888 

188J      , 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

ronbJe* 

Articles  of  food 

308,849 

323,623 

350,639 

476,902 

397,937 

Raw  and  half-mannfac- 

tured  articles 

203,733 

190,254 

193,262 

219,205 

254,335 

Animals .... 

16,340 

14,787 

11,991 

12,865 

12,Jio: 

Manufactured  goods      . 
Total 

6,372 

8,031 

12,628 

19,051 

21,85> 

633,794 

636,695 

6  8,62  0 

728.013 

687,0S5 
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Imposts. 

— 

1877-81 

1883-86 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Articles  of  food    . 
Raw  and  half -manufac- 
tured articlea    • 
Animals 
Manofactored  goods     . 

Total 

1,000 
roubles 
93,953 

264,973 

140 

131.306 

1,000 

roubles 

108,711 

254,646 

435 

92,564 

1,000 
roubles 
50,307 

224,404 

498 

57,940 

1,000 
roubles 
51,476 

218,650 

640 

61,527 

i^ooo- 

roubles 
65,355 

242,634 

469 

75,223 

490,872 

456,356 

333,239 

832,293 

373,681 

To  render  these  fig^ares  comparable  with  one  another,  the  value  of  the 
.same  exports  and  importo  for  the  same  years,  but  in  ffold,  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 

Exports,  Valued  in  Gold. 


- 

1877-81 

1883-86 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Articles  of  food    . 
Raw  and  half^manufao- 

tured  articles    . 
Animals 
Manufactured  goods    • 

1,000 

roubles 

199,961 

132,540 

10,615 

8,604 

1,000 

roables 

202,320 

118,887 
9,247 
6,002 

1,000 

roubles 

196,200 

108,000 
6,600 
7,100 

1,000 

roubles 

283,000 

129,400 

7,900 

11,100 

1,000 

roubles 

262,200 

167,200 

8,500 

14,400 

Total  •      . 

346,620 

335,456 

317,900 

431,400 

452,300  ^ 

IMPOBTS,  Valued  in  Gold. 


—                            1     1877-81    '    1882-86 

1887 

1888 

1889 

'        1,000             1,000 
roubles    ,    roubles 
Articles  of  food    .        .  .    60,916      67,885 
Raw  and  half-ma,nufac-  •                 ^ 

lured  wrtidos    .        .  )  171,720    159,085 
Animals         .        .         .  !  ,         91           272 
Manufactured  goods     .  |  !  85,001  t   56,$40 

1,000 
roubles 
28,180 

125,500 

280 

32,380 

1,000 
roubles 
31,200 

129,000 

400 

36,700 

1,000      . 
roubles 
36,400 

160,200 
300 
49,600  i 

246,50Q  , 

Total         .        .  1  317,728  |  284,182 

186,340 

197,300 

For  the  last  six  yeara  grain  has  formed,.on  t^e  average,  55  per  cent,  in 
value  of  the  aggregate  exports  to  Europe,  5.8-7  ppr  cent,  in  1888,  and  51  in 
1889.  The  subjoined  tabie  shows  the  average  exports  (in  quarters)  for  the 
yeazs  1867  to  1886  as  well  as  for  1887, 1888  and  1889 :  - 

3l2 
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Yem 

Wheat 

Bye 

au^y 

Oats 

VaiM 

Taiioiif 

Total 

QoftrteTB 

Quarten 

Qoarten 

Quartera 

Qnarton 

Qoarten 

Qoarten 

1867-71 

6,195,000 

1,936.000 

570,000 

3,113,000 

806,000 

539.000 

ll,3».00O 

1873-76 

6,808,000 

4,868,000 

1,064,000 

3.936,000 

847.000 

659,000 

1C066,000 

1877-81 

7,885,000 

6,101,000 

3,006,000 

5.306,000 

843.000 

1,049,000 

23,18t.«iO 

1883-86 

8,998.000 

6,378.000 

8,973,000 

6,040.000 

1,055,000 

1,146,000 

SM9Q,0GO 

1887 

9,439,000 

6.330,000 

4,336,000 

7,340,000 

8,160,000 

1,407,000 

30,773gOOO 

1888 

16,384,600 

8,498,400 

7,166.000 

10,573,800 

1,319,300 

3,076,600 

46.807>» 

1889 

13,998,600 

6,638,800 

5,631,800 

8,847,100 

1,486,300 

3,588,900 

87,584.9110 

The  exports  of  1890  will  be  mnch  below  those  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  as  seen  from  the  following  amounts  exported  daring  the  first  ten 
months  of  each  year  (in  tons) :— January  to  November  1888,  7,296,600 
tons  ;  1889,  6,860,000  tons  ,*  1890,  5,389,700  tons.  The  export  of  naphtha 
for  the  last  five  years  (from  Russia  and  Oaucasus  as  well)  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table : — 


Tear 

Baw  Naphtha 

OilBfor 
Lighting 

Oils  for 
Oreasing 

Waste 

1 
TMal         1 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Cwt. 

364,000 

405,000 

347,000 

23,860 

none 

Cwt. 
2,344,000 
2.965,000 
3,811,000 
8.593,670 
11,161.600 

Cwt 
678,000 
719,000 
903,000 
871,580 
1.111,600 

Cwt. 

94,000 

760,000 

1,059,000 

1,423,200 

1,933,000 

Cwt. 

3,480,000 

4.839.000 

6,120,000 

10,912,300 

14,206,100 

The  export  of  eggs  (chiefly  to  Germany,  France,  and  Austria)  is  acquir- 
ing every  year  a  greater  importance,  as  seen  from  the  following  figtires  of 
exports  for  the  last  six  years : — 


Year 

No.  of  Bggs 

Value 

Prewrred  Bggs  in  Tina 

Boubles 

Cwt. 

B<mblea 

1884 

239.693,000 

3,076,410 

— 

— 

1886 

235,548,000 

3,433,736 

— 

— 

1886 

332,764,000 

5,364,759 

14,297 

200,000 

1887 

607.451,000 

7,953,006 

14,670 

200,000 

1888 

678,217.000 

11,689,000 

24,280 

409,000 

1889 

609,000,000 

9,975,000 

28,370 

387.000 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  chief  exporti 
from  European  Russia  during  the  last  three  years : — 

Exports  from  Extropban  Rtjsbia  and  Northern  Caucasia. 


Ck>m,  flour,  sarrazin,  &c. 
Fish  and  caviare    . 
Butter  and  eggs    . 
Alcohol  and  gin 
Various  artidies  of  food 

Articles  of  food 


1887* 


Boablee 
307,680,000 

3,918.000 
11,912,000 

8,775,000 
18,454,600 


1888 


BouUea 
441,028,000 

4,561.000 
16,696,000 

7,813,000 
24,259,000 


1869 


RcmUee 
375,666,000 

5,256,000 
16,767,000 

6,774,000 
22,900.000 


350,639,600     494,357,000     424,763.000 
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issr 

1888 

1889 

Timber  and  wooden  goods     . 
Baw  metals  (platinmn,  merc^^) 
Oleaginous  grains,  chiefly  lin- 
seedand  grass  seeds  . 

Flax 

Hemp 

TaUow 

Bristle,  hair,  and  feather      . 

Wool 

Furs 

Naphtha  and  naphtha  oils,&c. 
Yarions 

Bonbles 
27,296,000 
1,548,000 

35,806,000 

63,037,000 

19,413,000 

907,000 

9,959,000 

15,634,000 

3,175,000 

4,354,000 

22,247,000 

Boobies 
39,001,000 
1,196,000 

88,764,000 
66,828,000 
17,889,000 
948,000 
12,860,000 
14,514,000 
3,829,000 
24,945,000 
23,081,000 

Bonbles 
55,770,000 
1,714,000 

42,911,000 
62,400,000 
21,729,000 

1,090.000 
14,999,000 
26,299,000 

5,858,000 
26,865,000 
26,940,000 

Baw  and  half -mann- 
factnred  goods 

193,262,000 

244,815,000 

286,575,000 

'  without  Caucasia. 
The  principal  imports  to  European  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  frontier 
)f  the  Caucasia  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 

IMPOBTS  TO  EUBOPSAN  RUSSIA  AMD  NOBTHEBN  CAUCASIA.. 


- 

1887* 

1888 

1889 

Bonbtos 

Boablos 

Bonbles 

Rice 

228,000 

316,000 

397,000 

Other  grain  and  flour    . 

1,416,000 

1,024,000 

1,007,000 

Fruits  and  vegetables   . 

4,823,000 

6,974,000 

6,934,000 

Fish 

7,333,000 

8,033,000 

9,822,000 

Tea 

14,469,000 

16,641,000 

15,205,000 

CofEee 

4,103,000 

6,301,000 

4,741,000 

Tobacco         .        •        .        . 

3,767,000 

1,662,000 

2,870,000 

Wine  and  spuits   . 

7,962,000 

7,988,000 

9,381,000 

Raw  cotton    .        .        .        • 

97,220,000 

68,386,000 

84,008.000 

Cotton  yam  and  wadding     • 

9,674,000 

10,651,000 

9,804,000 

Raw  wool      .... 

16,376,000 

24,507,000 

20,672,000 

Raw  silk        .... 

7,734,000 

11,392,000 

10,436,000 

Raw  jute        .... 

1.383,000 

1,979,000 

1,921,000 

Leather 

4,781,000 

6.616,000 

7,860,000 

969,000 

1,341,000 

1,277,000 

Colours 

13,017,000 

16,368,000 

15,809.000 

Chemicals     .... 

12,915,000 

— 

— 

Oil,  olive  and  others 

8,061,000 

5,148,000 

6,133,000 

Coal  and  coke 

11,341,000 

12,920,000 

13,201,000 

Raw  metals  .        .        .        • 

13,392,000 

18,545,000 

25,376,000 

Sheet  iron      .... 

2,786,000 

8,641,000 

4,406,000 

Cottons 

1,841,000 

8,163,000 

3,740,000 

Other  textile  goods 

6,302,000 

5,420,000 

8,196,000 

Iron  and  steel  goods     . 

9,961,000 

11,511,000 

12,492,000 

Machinery     •        .        .        • 

13,624,000 

19,148,000 

23,119,000 

>  Without  Caucasia. 
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The  imports  and  exports  by  the  frontier  of  Asia  were  as  foUows  in  1 888 
aud  1889  in  thousands  of  roubles :— 


1888 

188»                    , 

Imports 

Bxports 

linporlH 

Exports 

' 

1,000  roublce 

1,0Q0  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  ronbies 

Tea         .... 

18,269 

.    9    - 

17,579. 

6     , 

Tissue     . 

1,571 

3.841 

1,678- 

2,485     ' 

Textiles  . 

7,479 

2,611 

10,190 

2,962 

Skins  and  cloth 

3,313 

1,037    . 

8,728- 

-     735 

Fruits,  &c.      . 

3,326 

99 

3,880- 

158 

Cereals,  Sec.     . 

2,013 

8,418 

2,079 

17,668     ' 

Various  .        .        , 

11,063 

30,608    . 

11,062 

37399     1 

Precious  metals      . 

2,115 

4,601 

1,816 

3,063     1 

Total       . 

• 

49,139 

51,124 

61,901 

64,366 

The  total  exports  and  imports  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion,  not  included 
in  the  above,  imported  and  exported  to  and  from  European  Bnasia  and 
the  Black  Sea  frontier  of  the  Caucasus,  are  as  follows,  in  gold  roubles : — 


- 

Exports 

Imports 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

6,838,000 
14,316,000 
18,688,000 
34,462,000 
17,400,000 

6,902,000                 1 
6,802,000                 ! 
5,116,000 

29,600,000.                I 

•  9,300,000 

The  amount  of  custom  duties  levied  in  the  Empire,  chiefly  in  gold  and 
partly  in  paper  roubles,  appears  as  follows  :-J- 

- 

Boubles 

-     * 

*    Boobies                      1 

Gold 

Paper 

Gold 

l^per        ' 

1884 
1885 
1886 

66,076,698 
64,441,686 
70,775,650 

1,930,067 
1,836,077 
2,238,621 

1887  ' 

1888  * 

1889  * 

64,170,467 
77,666,803 
86,239,519 

2,285,155    1 
1,691.919 
1,644.009    ■ 

•  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from,  and  ex- 
piorts  to,  the  countries  named,  through  the  iSuropiean  and  Asiatic  frontier, 
eJEckisive  of  the  trade  with  Finland  in  18^8  ancl  1889,  in  thousands  of 
roubles: — 
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COMMERCE 

1888 

la 

887 

BO 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 
l/KK)  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

Germany . 

122,624 

182,700 

124,316 

192,346 

United  Kingdom     « 

101,223 

286.373 

100,704 

274,377 

AiistriarHungary     » 

14,878 

26,953 

18,779 

30,972 

Turkey     . 

6,312 

24,178 

7,111 

18.768 

France     . 

13,944 

69,036 

19,103 

42,893 

Belgium  . 

6,812 

32,968 

8,224 

26,196 

Italy 

6,632 

27,442 

7,681 

30,141 

Sweden  and  Norway 

4.717 

16,706 

6,111 

13,184 

Netherlands     • 

4,651 

63,428 

4,442 

47,793 

Roumania        .        . 

1,760 

6,484 

1,623 

7,602 

Denmark . 

2,H4 

12,268 

1.607 

11.648 

Greece 

733 

9,231 

1,166 

6,838 

China 

28,175 

2,504 

27,280 

1,369 

United  States  . 

20,783 

165 

60,760 

1,622 

Persia      . 

11,296 

3,006 

11,660 

8,819 

Other  countries 

46,172 

45,336 

46,670 

61,666 

Total       . 

390,746 

793,864 

437,016 

766,002 

Finland  . 

19,328 

11,428 

17,966 

13,266 

The  steady  increase  of  customs  duties  during  the  years  1884-89  is  best 
seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  proportions  between  the 
onstoms  duties  levied  and  the  values  of  the  imports,  and  thus  illustrates 
the  steady  increase  of  the  tariffs : — 


Years 

rerccutagc  of  Custom  Duties  leTled  to  the  Declared 
Values  of  Imports 

Articles  of 
Food 

Goods  vLBcA  for 
Industry 

Manufactured 
Goods 

Total  Average 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

1884 

86 

12 

20 

20 

1885 

49 

14 

27 

24 

1886 

69 

16 

80 

28 

1887 

75 

17 

34                       29 

1888 

81 

19 

81           1           31 

1889 

71 

19 

28           1           28 

The  exports  from  Russia  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  imports  of 
Srltish  home  produce  into  Russia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
aje  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


— 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1888 

Exports 
Imports 

17,712,426 
4,191,662 

13,671,786 
4,424,317 

15,893,289 
4,166,94^ 

£ 

1^6,315,213 

4,810,075 

27,164,490 
6,332,261 

The  chief  article  of  export  from  Russia  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  graiui 
mainly  wheat  and  barley,  as  follows : —  r^  t 
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Wheat 

Bvl^ 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Northern  ports. 
Southern  ports. 

259,009 
1,723,934 

£ 

196,311 

7,932,137 

£ 

331,859 

7,668,536 

£               £ 
2,071,443  3,666,311 
1,575,139,2,663,731 

£ 

3,865,486 
1,799,389 

The  principal  other  articles  of  export  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1889 
were  flax,  exported  to  the  value  of  1,866,482Z. ;  wood  and  timber,  1,945,512/.; 
flax  seed,  rape,  and  linseed,  1,364,985;. ;  hemp,  294,856/. ;  wool,  1,431^10/.; 
petroleum,  628,833/. ;  sugar,  460,024/.  Minor  articles  of  export  to  Great 
Britain  are  tallow  and  stearine,  bristles,  cordage  and  twine,  oil-seed  cake, 
and  tar.  The  principal  British  imports  into  Russia  in  the  year  1889  wer& 
iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  of  the  value  of  791,274/. ;  lead,  92,834/. ; 
cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  of  the  value  of  533,455/. ;  woollens,  of  the  value 
of  216,858/.;  coal,  863,133/.;  machinery,  1,177,772/.;  alkaU,  121,433/.; 
fish,  188,361/. 

The  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  exported  from  Bussia  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889,  from  both  the  northern 
and  southern  ports  of  the  Empire,  were  as  follows : — 26,900,409  cwts.  in 
1885  ;  19,800,257  cwts.  in  1886 ;  29,076,932  cwts.  in  1887  ;  54.632,590  cwts. 
in  1888  ;  47,171,462  cwts.  in  1889. 

The  chief  Russian  fair  is  that  of  Nijni  Novgorod.  In  1890  the  goodfi 
shipped  to  the  fair  were  valued  at  181,266,830  roubles,  as  against 
193,371,165  roubles  in  1888.  Of  that  there  remained  unsold  goods  to  the 
value  of  7,039,840  roubles  (13,914,632  roubles  in  1888).  The  chief  items 
were:  Russian  cottons,  28,713,500  roubles;  woollen  goods,  15,955,430 
roubles;  linen  and  hemp  goods,  4,235,375  roubles;  silk  and  silk  goods^ 
2,646,750  roubles;  furs,  8,443,605  roubles;  leather  and  leather  ware, 
7,660,915  roubles.  Metals:  22,312,608  roubles;  of  which:  brass  goods, 
1,782,100  roubles ;  iron  and  steel,  15,395,224  roubles ;  iron  and  steel  goods, 
3,643,132  roubles  ;  glass  and  earthenware,  6,265,350  roubles. 

Shipping  and  ITavigation. 

The  sea-going  commercial  navy  (including  vessels  of  100  tons  and  up- 
wards) of  Russia  consisted  in  the  year  1890  of  236  steamers,  of  156,070 
gross  tons,  and  945  sailing  vessels,  of  271,265  net  tons.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  vessels  were  engaged  in  trading  to  foreign  countries,  and  the 
remainder  coasting  vessels,  many  of  ^them  belonging  to  Greeks,  sailing 
nnder  the  Russian  flag. 

In  1889  the  navigation  in  the  ports  of  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  coast 
of  the  Caucasus  appeared  as  follows : — 


~ 

Numbers 

Tons 

Of  these  ander  Rnaaiui  Flmg  I 

Numbers 

Tons 

Vessels  entered : — 
White  Sea 
Baltic  Sea 
Black  and  Azov  Seas 

Total 

631 
6,330 
5,642 

195,400 
2,914,000 
4,117,600 

284 
773 

428 

19,300 
219,900 
309,700 

12,603 

7,227,000 

U32 

,549,900 

I/O 
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Nnmbers 

Tons 

Of  these  under  Rnaslan  Flag 

Nomben 

Tons 

Vetselt  cleared : — 
White  Sea       . 
Baltic  Sea 
Black  and  Azov  Seas 

Total       .        . 

625 
6,242 
5,675 

192,400 
2,883,300 
4,169,300 

279 
654 
413 

17,800 
182,700 
311,500 

12,542 

7.245,000 

1,346 

512,000 

In   the    coasting   trade    the   ports  were  entered    by  27,763  vessels 
(7,825,490  tons)  in  1889. 


Internal  Conunnnieations. 
I.  EiYEBS  AND  Canals, 

In  1886,  6,447  new  vessels,  valued  at  5,186,163  roubles,  were  built  in 
European  Russia  for  interior  navigation ;  66,921  smaller  vessels,  and  89,053 
rafts  were  unloaded  in  1888  at  the  river  ports,  the  value  of  merchandise- 
thus  transported  exceeding  216,000,000  roubles.  The  steam  navigation  on 
Russian  rivers  has  rapidly  developed  of  late.  While  there  were  in  1874 
only  691  steamers  (60,900  horse-power)  plying  on  Russian  rivers,  their 
number  reached  in  1886 1,507  steamers,  86,400  nominal  horse-power,  capable 
of  receiving  a  load  of  115,000  tons,  and  valued  at  50,427,500  roubles.  Of 
these  979  have  been  built  in  Russia,  and  340  are  heated  with  naphtha, 
432  with  coal,  and  692  with  wood. 

In  1886  Russia  had  33,463  English  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  and 
453  miles  of  canals.  The  traffic  on  the  rivers  of  European  Russia  proper 
(exclusive  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasus)  was  in  tons : — 


- 

Total         1 

Corn 

Fuel  Wood 

Timber 

Naphtha 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1888 

7,940,000 
8,381,500 
8,610,500 
8,995,200 

2,205,000 
2.558,500 
2,664,500 

1,933,000 
1,918,500 
2,220,000 

938,000 
898,000 
711.000 

445,000 
722,500 
548,500 

Of  the  whole  river  traffic  of  European  Russia,  86  per  cent,  falls  upon 
the  system  of  the  Volga  and  the  Neva — ^the  remainder  being :  9  per  cent, 
on  the  Dnieper-Nyemen  and  Dvina  system,  2  per  cent,  only  on  the  Don,- 
and  1'6  per  cent,  on  the  Dniester. 

In  1889  the  sum  of  13,000,000  roubles  was  assigned  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Mariinsk  system  of  canals  (connecting  the  Volga  with  8t» 
Petersburg),  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  220  feet  long  and  with 
6  feet  draught  of  water. 

II.  Railways. 

The  activity  of  the  Russian  railways  is  seen  from  the  following  table*, 
which  shows  the  length,  gross  receipts,  working  expenses  and  net  receipts, 
as  also  the  number  of  passengers  and  amounts  of  goods  carried  for  the 
last  six  years,  according  to  the  last  figures  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Waytf  and  Communications.     (^Off.  MeBScfiger,  1890,  No,  114.) 
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Years 

E.  miles 

1884 

16,276 

1886 

16,939 

1886 

16,M9 

1887 

16,818 

1888 

17,333 

1889 

17,694 

Gross 
Becdpts 


Paper  Roubles 
229,444.817 
283,632,787 
224,661,366 
262,986,669 
282,949,433 
277,062,191 


Working 
Expenses 


KetBaceipts 


Paper  Roubles 
143,536,418 
140,976,469 
142,186,137 
144,264,141 
169,696,079 


PaBseogere 


Paper  Roubles  Persons 

86,908,899  36,962,808 

92,666,277  |  36,532.331 

82,366,229  I  36,841,376 

108,722,668  '  37,184,773 

123,363,354  !  39,618,761 

-^  j  41,668,886 


Goods 
oazried 


Tons 
41,706.000 
42,041,700 
4I,23»,90O 
48,632,000 
63.»44>00 
66,391,000 


In  1880-88  a  railway  for  military  pniposes  was  constmcted  from 
T7zan-ada  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  by  Sjzil  Arrat,  Merr,  and 
Gharjoi,  on  the  Amn-daria,  to  Samarcand,  via  Bokhara,  the  whole  distance 
of  desert  crossed  by  the  line  being  890  miles.  The  cost  of  the  railway 
was  46,120,000  roubles,  and  its  rolling  stock  is  represented  by  110  loco- 
motives and  1,080  carriages. 

The  latest  official  returns  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  1890  Russia 
had  the  following  length  of  railways,  in  English  miles: — (^ned  in  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Caucasia,  18,484  (of  which  private,  13,419,  and  State  railways, 
6,065) ;  in  Finland,  1,137 ;  in  Transcaspian  region,  890 ;  total,  20,511.  The 
following  railways  were  building:  private,  Mohileff-Imerinea,  74  miles; 
l»anch  railways  in  Ryazan,  72  miles,  and  in  the  coal*basin  of  the  Don,  256 
miles ;  State,  Ufa-Zlatoust,  200  miles ;  total,  605  miles. 

The  capital  spent  for  the  construction  of  all  the  Russian  railways 
(exclusive  of  Finland  and  Transcaspian)  reached  on  January  1,  18^ 
1,482,746,(X)0  metallic  roubles  and  484,620.000  paper  roubles,  or  about 
1,762,000,000  metallic  roubles  (277,860,000/.).  Of  this  capital  the  share  of 
the  State  was  as  follows  on  January,  1, 1890  : — 


31  ctttllic  roubles 


Interest  guaranteed  by  the  State    .  225,413,250 

Obligations     .....  400,434,615 
Consolidated  obligations  taken  by 

the  State 634,030,527 

Loans  to  xailwi^  companies   .       .  — 


Total 


Paper  xonblea 

96,747,625 
44,712,600 

282,088320 


1,269,878,392        422,548,54o 


s^  metallic  roubles,  1,481,577,422,  which  sum  represents  91.  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  railways.  It  appears  considerably  lower  than  in  1888, 
on  account  of  several  lines  of  railways  (Transcaucasian,  Ryazhsk-Vyazora, 
and  Mozshaneik-Syxran)  having  been  bought  by  tlio  State.  The  yearly 
guarantee  upon  this  capital  in  paper  roubles  (at  Ir.  50  paper  ronUe  for 
one  rouble  gold)  realised  94,232,746  roubles. 

Owing  to  the  increased  indebtedness  of  several  railway  companies, 
nearly  2,000  miles  of  railways  were  taken,  by  the  State  during  the  years 
1889  and  1890,  the  total  debt  of  the  railway  companies  being  now  reckoned 
at  728,000,000  roubles  in  gold,  on  January'  1, 1890. 

In  1885  and  1886  the  State  paid,  to  cover  the  losses  of  the  railways, 
respectively  45,667,512  and  64,786,556  roubles ;  but  owing  to  the  reoent 
increase  of  traffic  of  the  railways  the  sum  paid  by  the  State  was  only 
^27,456  roubles  hi  1888,  and  7,311,796  in  1889. 
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The  charters  granted  to  railway-  companies  are  for  the  most  past  ter*' 
minable  after  between  75  and  85  years ;  bat  some  small  companies  haT» 
charters  only  for  37  years. 

The  CancasQs  Railway  Company  has  receiyed  the  authorisation  to  bnild 
a  new  line  (160  miles)  between  Vladikavkaz  and  Petrovsk  on  the  CaspiaiP 
Sea.  The  railways  in  South-western  Russia  are  continually  extended  by 
feeding  branches  and  strategic  lines.  In  the  North-west  an  important 
branoh  is  now  ready,  in  order  to  connect  Riga  with  Doipat  and  Pskov. 
In  Finland,  an  impbrtanl^  matn  hn^,  160  miles,  was  opened  in  1889,  to  con- 
nect the  small  bat  commercial  town  of  Kotka  with  Kuopio ;  it  opens  large 
forest  districts  to  commerce. ' 

In  order  to  avoid  ruinous  tariff  wars  between  various  railway  companies, 
a  law  was  promulgated  on  August  17, 1889,  giving  to  the  Administration 
the  right  to  interfere  when  necessary. 

IIJ.  Posts.*  AND  Telegraphs. 


The  following 'are  the  postal  statistics  for  1888  : — Number  of  offices, 
5,881 ;  letters  transmitted,  179,199,000 ;  post-cards,  20,554,000 ;  registered 
letters,  11,994,000;  letters  of  value,  value  4,074,996  roubles ;  printed  matter 
and  samples  of  merchandise;  27,379,000.     •        •        •        > 

On  a  length  of  103,405  miles. the  State,  maintained  in  1887  (including 
Finland)  4,369  posting  stations  with  40,443  horses,  for  postal  oommanica- 
tion  and  passengers  ;  11,058,792  rans  were  made  by  the  horses  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  and  the  posts 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  Russia  on  January  1,  1888,  was 
88,280  EngUsh  miles,  and  the  length  of  wire  172,360  English  miles.  Of 
the  total  system,  about  jiineteen-twentieth&werQ  the  property  of  the  State. 
There  were  at  the. same  date  3,796  telegrapji  offices.  The  total  number  of 
telegrams  carried. in  1888  was  10,804,587.  .  The  receipts  of  the  tel^^ph 
office  amounted  to  9,209,892  roubles.  .The  actual  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  the  posts  and.  telegraphs  ooablned  have  been  as  follows  for  five 
years: — 


• 

YeBTS  • 

•         «     Inovme    • 

•      Expenditure 

1884' 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 

Boubles 
24,389,922* 
25,255,423 
25,587,711 
26,936,729 
28,866,884 

Bonblea 
•    24,915,168 
24,768,100 
24,779,903 
24,616,911 
24,412,649 

•  Xoney*  and.  Credit- 

«      *      •      • 

The  amount  of  mone^  coined  ai  the  jnintjn  1839  w^  26,094,785  roubles, 
as  against  28,1 1 7,129  roublesin  1838.  It  inglude^  gol^,  24,430,030  roubles ; 
silver,  1,494,754  roubles;  copper,  170,000  roubles ;  total,  26,094,085  roubles. 
The  amount  of  metallic  money  in  circulation  is  not  known^  As  to  paper 
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money,  it  amounted,  on  Janoaiy  1, 1890,  to  1,046,295,384  roubles,  coroed 
by  210,346,813  roubles  in  gold  and  1,125,682  roubles  in  silver,  leaving  thii» 
uncovered  568,559,743  paper  roubles. 

1.  The  Bank  of  Jiuma  acts  in  a  double  capacity— of  State  Bank  and 
of  a  commercial  bank.    Its  accounts  on  December  8, 1890,  were : — 

A.  Mniui&H  0/ paper  eurreney  : — 

Liabilities — 

Konbles 
Paper  roubles  in  circulation      .        »        •        •        .    780,032,23^ 

Assets  ~~~ 

Metallic  fund 211,605,032 

Debt  of  the  Treasury  for  paper  money     .        .        .    568,527,206 

Total    780,032,238 

B.  Cmnmeroial  operatioM : — 

Liabilities — 

Bonhlefl 

Foundation  capital 25,000,000 

Reserve             „ 3,000,000 

Pbper  money,  temporary  emission       .        .        .        .266,263,146 

Current  accounts 34,737,708 

Interest  bearing  deposits 26,285,390 

Interest  due         •        • 912,137 

Transfers 29,228,628 

Interest  for  the  current  year's  operations   .        .        .  5,567.538 

Sums  to  be  transferred 30,094,798 

Profits  of  1889 4,939,596 

Deposits  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance         .        .        .  68,007,265 

Miscellaneous 4,548,262 

Total    551,347,68a 
Assets — 

Gash :  paper  money 70,263,167 

„      gold  and  silver 43,895,411 

Sums  at  bankers*  abroad 130,966,106 

Discounted  bills 17,491,816 

Paid  on  current  accounts  guaranteed  by  securities    .    19,671,109 

Loans  under  securities 27,116,02$^ 

Bonds,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Bank      .        •        .        .  267,996,747 
MiBcellaneous 33,947,303 

Total    551,347,68S 
Deposited  in  trust 1,142,266,716 

2.  I%e  Samngg  JBankt,  all  under  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  had  the 
following  deposits  on  January  1, 1889: — St.  Petersburg,  9,396,171  roubles; 
Moscow,  7,480,339 ;  other  cities,  76,094,150  (thus  showing  a  total  increase 
of  24,219,175  roubles  during  the  year) ;  Polish,  2,266,723. 

3.  State  Banks  for  mortgage  loans  to  the  fioMlityt  on  December  1, 1889: — 

Assets— 

Roubles 

Gash 29,862 

Current  account  in  States  Bank        .        •       •       •        1,319,623 

Loans  granted  » •       ,    196,398,300 

Miscellaneous 13,288,646 

Total    211,036,430 
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Liabilities^ 


Heserve  capital  .... 
Debt  to  the  States  Bank   . 
Obligations  for  loans  granted    . 
•Sams  realised  from  the  last  loan 
Miscellaneous    .        •        .        • 


Bonbles 

627,317 

37.173,179 

137,347,000 

19,765,146 

16,123,799 


Total    211,036,430 

4.  land  Bank  for  thepurehate  qf  land  hy  the  peasants.— JJ'p  to  Decem- 
ber 1, 1889,  the  bank  had  made  7,246  loans  to  2,264  village  communities, 
3,867  associations,  and  1,125  individuals,  representing  a  total  of  234,057 
iiouseholders.  They  bought  4,239,710  acres,  valued  at  73,033,191  roubles, 
of  which  58,012,956  roubles  were  lent  by  the  bank,  and  15,020,235  roubles 
paid  by  the  buyers. 

No  full  accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  private  banks  are  available. 
The  accounts  published  by  the  29  chief  banking  companies  show  an 
aggregate  return  of  25,811,100,000  roubles,  with  an  aggregate  foundation 
capital  of  94,200,000  roubles.    Their  dividends  vary  from  6  to  15  per  cent. 


Xoney,  Weights,  and  Heasures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Russia,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
^re  as  follows : — 

MONBT. 

The  silver  rouble  is  the  legal  unit  of  money  in  Ru^ia,  and  must  contcun 
as  such  17-9961  grammes  (86*8  per  cent,  of  its  weight)  of  fine  silver.  It  is 
equal  to  3^.  2'OBid,  (3  francs  99-14  centimes),  but  in  official  calculations 
the  pound  sterling  is  taken  as  equal  to  6r.  40c.  in  gold  (rouble  =  3^.  1'50^.). 
The  golden  half-imperial  weighs  6*544041  grammes,  and  contains  5-998704 
^lanmies  of  fine  gold.  In  actual  circulation  there  is  little  else  but  paper 
money  (100,  25,  10,  5,  3,  and  1  rouble,  of  nominal  value),  the  paper  rouble 
(being  discounted  at  21  j^f.  to  25^d, — that  is,  about  10  roubles  to  the  pound 
sterling — during  the  years  1877  to  1888.  The  average  yearly  values  of  the 
pap»  rouble,  on  the  Bzchange,  as  given  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  were 
«s  foUows : — 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1877. 

.  25-71 

1880. 

.  24-84 

1883. 

.  23-52 

1886. 

.  23-18 

1878. 

.  24-26 

1881. 

.  2503 

1884. 

.  2404 

1887. 

.  21-30 

1879. 

.  2403 

1882. 

.  23-98 

1885. 

.  2414 

1888. 

.  22-43 

Its  official  value,  for  budget  estimates,  was  taken  during  the  year  1888  at 
Ir.  80c.  paper  roubles  to  the  silver  rouble,  or  at.  20-80rf.,  but  it  has  been 
raised  again  to  about  23^<2.  The  kopeck  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  rouble. 
The  mark  of  Finland  al  franc. 

Weights  and  Mbasubbb. 


1  Vm-st  (&00  sa^hies) 

1  8e0hie  (3  aa^shms')         • 
1  Arshin  (16  vershok')      • 
1  Square  tferst         «        • 
1  Bessiafine     •        .        •        . 
1  Pound  (96  9olctnikss32  lot) 


3,500  ft.,  or  two-thirds  of  a  statute 

mUe  (0-6629). 
7  feet  English. 
28  inches. 

0*43941  square  mile. 
2*69972  English  acres 
^  of  a  pound  English  (0*90288  lb.). 
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1  Pood  (40  ponnds) . 

63  Poods    .       -.       •.       •. 
1  Ship  Last     . 
1  Vedro  (%  shtofs)  . 
1  Tchetvert  (8  tehetreriks) 


•{: 


36  lbs.  English. 
0-32244  cwt. 
1  ton. 

ahout  2  tons  (1-8900). 
2}  imperial  gallons  (2-707). 
5*77  imperial  bushels,  or  j^  imperial 
•      quarter  (072186). 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatiyei. 

1.  Of  Russia  in  Grbat  Britain. 

Ambassador. — His  Excellency  Privy  Ck)uncillor  Georges  de  Staal,  accre- 
dited July  1, 1884. 

Councillor  of  Embassy.— "i/L.  Bonteneff .  First  Stcretary. — M.  Kroupenskr. 

Military  AttachS. — ^Major-General  Boutourlin. 

Nafl)al  AttachS. — Captain  Zelenoi. 

GmsuUffeneraL^A.deyolhoTth, 

Russia  has  also  consular  representatives  at : — 
Aberdeen,  V.C. 
Belfast,  V.C. 
Bristol,  V.C. 
Cardiff,  V.C. 
Cork,  V.C. 
Dublin,  V.C. 
Dundee,  V.C. 


Glasgow,  V.C. 
Hull,  V.C. 
Leith,  V.C. 
Liverpool,  C. 
Newcastle,  V.C. 
Plymouth,  V.C. 
Southampton,  V.C. 


Cape  Town,  C. 
Gibraltar,  C. 
Hong  Kong,  C. 
Malta,  C. 
Melbourne,  C. 
Singapore,  V.C, 
Sydney,  C. 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Russia 

Ambassador.— B.ight  Hon.  Sir  R.  B.  D.  Morier,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. : 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Frankfort  1866 ;  Charg6  d'Affaires  1866 ;  Chaige 
d' Affaires  at  Stuttgart  1871 ;  Munich  1872 ;  Envoy  and  Minister  to  Por- 
tugal 1876^81 ;  Spain  1881-84.  Appointed  Ambassador  to  Russia  Deoem- 
ber  1884. 

Secretary  of  Embassy, — ^Henry  Howard,  C.B. 

Military  AttachS, — Colonel  G.  H.  More-Moly»eux. 

Commareial  AttachS, — Edward  Fitzgerald  I^w. 

Consul  and  Translator, — J.  Miohell. 

There  are  also  British  consular  representatives  at : — 


Abo,  V.C. 
Archangel,' V.C. 
Bjomeborg*,  V.O. 
Cronstadt,  V.C. 
Helsingfors,  V.C. 


Moscow,  V.C. 
Revel,  V.C. 
Odessa,  C.G. 
Batiim,  C. 
Kertch,  V.C, 


Poti.  V.C. 
Sebastopoi;  V.C* 
Biga,  C. 
Taganrog,  C. 
Warsaw,  C. 


FINLAND. 


The  Government  of  Finland  and  her  relations  to  the  Empire  have  been 
referred  to  on  page  847 ,-  its  area  and  population  given  on  page  850 ;  and 
its  army  on  page  868.  According  to  a  law  of  August  14, 1890,  the  circula- 
tion of  Russian  paper  roubles  and  silver  mone3dias  been  rendered  obligatory. 
The  penal  code,  elaborated  by  the  Senate,  which  had  to  be  promnlgj^ed  on 
January  1, 1891,  has  been  stopped  hy  the  Russian  Government  vtill  forUier 
"otice.    Of  its  total  airea,  11*15  per  cent,  is  under  lakes. 
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Population. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  population  is  seen  from  the  following^ : 


Toot 

In  Towns 

InCJountry 

Total 

1830 

76,489 

1,295,688 

1,372.077 

1870 

131,603 

1,637,166 

1,768,769 

1880 

173,401 

1.887,381 

2,060,782 

1885 

199,484 

2,003,874 

2,203,358 

1886 

204,998 

2,027,380 

2,232,378 

1887 

211,589 

2,059,323 

2,270,912 

1888 

— 

— 

2.305,916 

Of  the  total  population  there  were,  end  of  1888: — Lutherans, 
2,261,741;  Greek  Ort-hodoz  and  raskolniks,  41,896;  Roman  Catholics, 
2,279. 

The  chief  towns,  with  population,  of  Finland  are :—  Helsingfors, 58,417 ; 
Abo,  27,996;  Tammerfors,  18,097;  Wiborg,  17,494;  Uleaborg,  12,183; 
Bjomeboig,  9,632 ;  Nikolaistad  (Wasa),  8.464 ;  Kuopio,  8,141. 

The  movement  of  the  population  in  1884.88  was  as  follows : — 


Yean 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Marriages 


16,585 
15,978 
16,248 
17,179 
16,748 


Births 


80,411 
77,289 
80,776 
84,102 
80,172 


Deaths 


47,468 
50,421 
51,714 
45,253 
47,417 


Excess  of  Births 


32,943 
26,868 
29,062 
38,849 
32,765 


Immigration  in  1888, 45,163.    Emigration,  44,914. 
In  1888  there  were  about  1,966,000  Finns,  332,000  Bwodcs,  4.650  Rus- 
sians, 1,800  Germans,  1,000  Laps.] 

Instructioii. 

In  1889  Finland  had  1  university,  with  1,703  students ;  1  polytechnic, 
132  students;  16  lyoeums  (12  State),  3,218  pupils;  16  progymnasiums, 
1,402  puplJs;  27  real  schools,  1,051  pupils ;  52  girls'  schools,  4,057  pupils ;  971 
primary  schools  and  Kindergarten,  with  62,893  pupils ;  4  normal  schools, 
with  663  pupils.  There  are  besides  7  navigation  schools,  with  113  pupils ;  6 
commercial  schools,  with  162  male  and  135  female  pupils ;  32  Sunday  pro- 
fessional schools,  with  2,111  pupils ;  2  agricultural  institutes,  9  agricultural 
and  14  dairy  schools,  with  257  male  and  148  female  pupils;  18  trade 
schools,  with  1,220  pupils. 

Pauperism  and  Crime. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1887  supported  by  the  village  communities 
was  82,838  (3*7  per  cent,  of  the  population);  and  the  total  cost  was 
2,505,861  marks. 

The  prison  population,  at  the  end  of  1887.  was  1,495  men  and  544 
women,  while  the  number  of  sentences  pronounced  for  crimes  in  1886  was 
1,601,  and  for  minor  oflfences  16,726.  
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Pinanee. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1890  was  54,158,33]  marks  (16,091,000  maiks 
being  left  from  previous  budgets),  and  expenditure  the  same  (17,543,563 
marl^  being  left  for  the  next  year).  Of  the  revenue,  5,373,100  marks  came 
&Y)m  direct  taxes ;  19,847,000  marks  indirect  taxes.  The  chief  items  of 
•expenditure  are  military  affairs,  6,647,485  marks;  civil  administration, 
7,168,645  marks ;  worship  and  education,  5,797,691 ;  public  debt,  4,429,000. 

The  public  debt  on  January  1,  1890,  amounted  to  85,130,944  marks :  of 
which  7,851,700  marks  internal 

Lidustry. 

The  land  is  divided  among  114,103  owners  (347  nobles,  2,024  Burger, 
111,496  peasants,  and  236  foreigners),  and  the  landed  property  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows  .-—Less  than  12^  acres,  43,668  persons ;  from  i  2^  to  62^ 
-acres,  67,639  persons ;  from  62 J  to  250  acres,  11,547  persons ;  more  uian  250 
acres,  1,249  persons.    Small  farmers,  66,039. 

The  crop  of  1887  was  in  bushels :— Wheat,  146,760;  rye,  12,397.700; 
barley,  5,829,620;  oats,  13,549,400;  sarrazin,  46,130;  peas,  385,270;  pota- 
toes, 15,110,720 ;  flax,  1,717  tons ;  hemp,  983  tons. 

Of  domestic  animals  Finland  had : — Horses,  258,666 ;  homed  cattle, 
"952,640 ;  sheep,  1,042,790  ;  swine,  184,755  ;  reindeer,  64,898  ;  goats,  18,700; 
poultry,  258,672. 

The  crown  forests  cover  36,156,000  acres.  Their  maintenance  cost 
576,234  francs,  and  the  income  derived  from  them  was  1,599,830  francs. 
In  1887  there  were  196  saw  mills  with  water  motors,  and  113  steam 
mills.  They  give  occupation  to  6,428  workers,  and  their  aggregate  pro- 
duction was  42,600,000  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

The  annual  produce  of  pig-iron  in  centners  (1  centnera93|-  lbs.)  for  fit? 
years  was: — 


Yoan 

No.  of  Mines 

Ow 

Plg-iion 

Iron 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

1,600 
2,753 
2,960 
1,384 
2,120 

643,740 
728,380 
1,097,220 
694,940 
652,140 

623,600 
419,140 
634,260 
662,680 
384,870 

384,570 
426,860 
542.450 
585,840 
332,920 

Finland  had  in  1886,  6,142  large  and  small  manufactures,  employing 
an  aggregate  of  40,074  workers,  and  yielding  an  aggregate  product  of 
108,360,216  marks  (4,334,4102.).    The  chief  were:— 


- 

No.  of 

No.  of 
Workers 

Prodaction 

Iron  and  mechanical  works 
Textiles      .... 
Wood  and  bone  industries 
Distilleries  and  breweries  . 
Paper 

617 

36 

500 

147 

91 

5,108 
4,901 
8.687 
2,162 
2,563 

HAria          1 
13,570,636      ; 
14,388,655 
25,679,210 

8,852,000 

8,648,540 
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Commerce. 

The  exterior  trade  of   Finland  appears  as  follows,  in    thousands  of 
marks  (francs): — 


— 

1886 

1887 

1889                 ! 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports  jExports 

Imports 

Exports    , 

from 

to 

from      1      to 

from 

to 

Russia     . 

60.077 

40,347 

45,522    ]30,944 

53,700 

36.600 

Sweden  and  Norway 

9,184 

7,r,87 

8,497 

9,094 

9,500 

8,900 

Denmark  . 

812 

3,9.-).-i 

996 

4,147 

2,400 

7,500 

Germany  . 

29,562 

4,312 

2S.423 

6,232 

38,100 

8,100 

Great  Britain  . 

12,852 

17,5)22 

15,178    .13,018  18,800 

23,100 

,  Spain 

647 

4,50.) 

418 

4,009 

1.800 

5,900 

.India 

446 

— 

2,291 

— 

— 

Various     . 

Ttoal     . 

5,620 
109,006 

11,127 

4,541 

9,622 

4,900 

8,400 

89,853 

105,866    77,066 

133500 

102,700 

The  chief  items  of  export  are:  timber  (37,600,000  marks  in  1888, 
as  against  28,699,000  in  1887),  butter  (14,600,000),  paper  and  cardboard 
(7,700,000),  iron  (2,200,000),  corn  (5,600,000),  cottons  (2,500,000),  leather, 
hides,  tar,  find  pitch. 

The  chief  imports  were : — Corn  and  flour  (15,700,000  marks ;  over  20 
millions  in  1885  and  1886),  coffee  (8,900,000),  iron  (6,500,000),  woollen 
cloth  (4,700,000),  sugar  (4,600,000),  raw  cotton  (4,000,000),  chemicals, 
leather  w^re,  machinery,  tobacco,  colours,  and  oils. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Finland 
in  1889  was  as  follows  :  — 


Enter*.  I 

Cleared 

No. 

8,731 
1,170 
1,668 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

• 

1.121,949 

f;  1.244 
619,010 

8,773 

991 

1,685 

11,449 

1,127,626 

67,373 

627,982 

• 

11,569 

1,802,203 

1,812,981 

Finnish  . 
Russian  . 
Foreign    . 

Total 

.i 

The  Finnish  commercial  navy  nunilered  on  January  1,  1889,  1,79!) 
sailing  vessels  of  235,161  tons,  and  336  steamers  of  17,454  tons;  total, 
2.135  vessels  of  252,615  tons. 

Internal  CommnnicationB. 

For  internal  communications  Finland  has  a  remarkable  system  of  lakes 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  canals.  The 
number  of  vessels  passing  through  the  canals  of  Finland  every  xear  is  from 
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15,000  to  18,500  (16,113  in  1888),  and  the  net  revenue  from  the  canals 
varies  from  300,000  to  600,000  marks  every  year. 

At  the  end  of  1889  there  were  1,825  kilometres  of  railways,  all  but  33 
kilometres  belongino:  to  the  State.  The  traffic  in  1887  was  2,066,850 
passengers  and  631,200  tons  of  goods.  The  total  cost  of  the  State  railways 
to  the  end  of  1887  was  120,166,357  marks.  The  total  revenue  of  the  same 
in  1887  was  8,381,905  marks,  and  the  total  expenditure  5,386,405  marks. 

Finland  had  31 1  post-offices  in  1888,  and  revenue  and  expenses  in 
1888  were  respectively  1,263,105  and  1,296,753  marks;  united  letters  and 
post-cards  received  6,364,82(>  ;  samples  and  printed  matter,  697,737 ; 
journals,  6,115,711. 

The  127  savings-banks  had,  on  December  31,  1887,  56,019  depositors, 
with  aggregate  deposits  of  31,478,840  marks. 

Money,  Weights,  &c. 

The  unit  of  linear  measure  is  the  foot,  which  is  «  0-2969  metre,  or  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  English  foot.  1  rerst  (3,600  Finn,  feet)  «  nearly  f  of  a 
statute  mile;  1  tunnland  (56,000  square  Finn,  feet) «» nearly  \\  acre 
(0-49364  hectare)  ;  1  tunna  (63  ^wn<?r)= nearly  4,^  bushels  (1-6488  hecto- 
litre); 1  skaipund==^^5*5  of  Eng.  lb.  (42501  grammes);  1  centner  (1(10 
skElpund=s6  lispund) ~ ^^  oi  Eng.  ton  (42*501  kilogrammes);  1  viark  =  \ 
franc.    The  paper  currency  is  exchangeable  at  par  against  gold  or  silver. 


BUSSIAN  DEPENDENCIES  IN  ASIA. 

The  following  two  States  in  Central  Asia  are  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Russia  : — 

BOEHABA. 

A  Russian  vassal  Sta,te  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  41= 
and  37°,  and  between  E.  longitude  62°  and  72",  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Russian  province  of  Turkestan,  on  the  east  by  the  Pamir,  on  the  souih 
by  Afghanistan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Kara  Kum  desert. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  the  Ameer  Sayid  Abdul  A  had,  fourth  son  of 
the  late  Ameer,  by  a  slave  girl ;  born  about  1860,  educated  in  Hus-^ia,  ssuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  1885. 

The  modern  State  of  Bokhara  was  founded  by  the  Usbegs  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  power  of  the  Golden  Horde  hatl  been  crushed  by  Taraur- 
lane.  The  dynasty  of  Manguts,  to  which  the  present  ruler  belongs,  dato:* 
from  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Mir  Muzaffar-ed-din  in  1866  proclaimed 
a  holy  war  against  the  Russians,  who  thereupon  invaded  his  dominion> 
and  forced  him  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  tlie  territory  now  forming  the  Rus- 
sian district  of  Syr  Daria,  to  consent  to  the  demand  for  a  war  indemnity, 
and  to  permit  Russian  trade.  In  1873  a  further  treaty  was  signed,  in  virtue 
of  which  no  foreigner  was  to  be  admitted  to  Bokliara  without  a  Rul^^iim 
passport,  and  the  State  became  practically  a  Russian  dependency. 

Ameers  of  Bokhara. — 8avid  Ameer  Hvder,  1799-1826;  Mir  Hu.«scin, 
1826;  Mir  Omar,  1826-27;  Mir  Nnsrulla,  1 827-60 ;  Muzaffar-ed-din,  186Cl-tkV 

Area  about  92,000  scjuaie  miles,  population  about  2,500,000.      Chief 
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towns—Bokhara,  100,000 ;  Karshi,  25,000 ;  Khuzar,  Shahr-i-Sabz,  Hissar, 
10,000 ;  Charjui,  Karakul,  Kermine. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan. 

The  Ameer  has  20,000  troops,  of  which  4,000  are  quartered  in  the  city. 
A  proportion  of  the  troops  ore  armed  with  Russian  rifles  and  have  been 
taught  the  Russian  drill. 

Bokhara  produces  com,  fruit,  silk,  tobacco,  and  hemp;  and  breeds 
goats,  sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  The  yearly  produce  of  cotton  is  said  to 
be  about  32,000  tons,  of  silk  967  tons.  Gold,  salt,  alum,  and  sulphur  are 
the  chief  minerals  found  in  the  country. 

The  following  figures  show  the  trade  of  Bokhara  in  1887 : — 

Imports, —Viom  Russia,  10,600,000  roubles;  from  Persia,  5,475,000 
roubles ;  from  Afghanistan  and  India,  600,000  roubles ;  total  imports, 
16,675,000  roubles. 

BtpoHs.—To  Russia,  12,500,000  roubles ;  to  Persia,  2,120,000 ;  to 
Afghanistan  and  India,  420,000  roubles ;  total  exports,  16,040,000  roubles. 

In  1889  the  exports,  Russian  and  Native,  from  Bokhara  to  Afghanistan, 
are  said  to  have  risen  to  3,173,230  roubles.  The  imports  (largely  Anglo- 
Indian)  from  Afghanistan  to  Bokhara  to  4,884,270  roubles.  These  figures 
were  published  by  the  Novoe  Vremya,  but  appear  to  be  open  to  suspicion. 

The  yearly  imports  of  green  tea,  mostly  from  India,  are  said  to  amount 
to  1,125  tons.  The  imports  from  India  also  include  indigo,  Dacca  muslins, 
drugs,  shawls,  and  kincobs.  Bokhara  exports  raw  silk  to  India,  the 
quantity  exported  in  one  year  being  estimated  at  34  tons.  The  ex- 
ports of  cotton  in  1888  were  122,000  bales.  By  the  treaty  of  1873  all  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  Russian  traders,  whether  imported  or  exported,  pays  a 
duty  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  No  other  tax  or  import  duty  can  be  levied 
on  Russian  goods,  which  are  also  exempt  from  all  transit  duty.  The 
Ameer  has  forbidden  the  import  of  spirituous  liquors  except  for  the  use  of 
the  Russian  Embassy. 

The  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway  now  runs  through  Bokhara  from 
Charjui,  on  the  Oxus,  to  a  station  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  and 
thence  to  Samarkand ;  the  distance  from  Charjui  to  the  Russian  frontier 
station  of  Katti  Kurghan  being  about  186  miles. 

There  is  a  telegaph  line  from  Samarkand  to  Bokhara,  the  capital. 

Russian  paper  roubles  are  current  everywhere.  The  Bokhara  silver  tenga 
is  valued  at  bd. 

Russian  Political  Resident,  M.  Lessar. 

Books  of  Rbfebence  concebning  Bokhara. 

Bumft,  Sir  Alexander,  Travels  into  Bokhara.    1839. 
Vamhinj,  History  of  Bokhara.    London,  1873. 
Ctirzon^  Hon.  G.,  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  1889. 
Le  McuurieTy  Col.  A.,  From  London  to  Bokhara,  1889. 

KHIVA. 

A  Russian  vas.«?al  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  43°  40' 
and  41°,  and  E.  longitude  08°  and  Gl°  CO'.  Extreme  length  200  miles ;  ex- 
treme breadth  140  miles;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aral  Sea,  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Russian  Trans- 
Caspian  province. 
iM^^ed  Mahomed  Rahim  Khan  succeeded  his  father  in  1865  as  reigning 
s^Hjftign  ;  bom  about  1845. 

"^Pssian  relations  with  the  Khanate  of  Khiva— an  Usbeg  State,  founded, 
like  that  of  Bokhara,  on  the  ruins  of  Tamurlane's  Central  Asian  Empire- 
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date  from  tlu*  ))otf:uning  of  the  18th  century,  when,  according  to  Russian 
writers,  the  Khivan  Khans  tirst  acknowledged  the  Czar's  supremacy.  In 
1872,  on  the  pretext  that  the  Khiva ns  had  aided  the  rebellious  Kirghix,  an 
expedition  advanced  to  the  capital,  bombarded  the  fort iti cations,  and  com- 
pelled the  Khan  to  sign  a  treaty  which  puts  the  Khanate  under  Rassian 
control.  A  war  indemnity  of  about  271,000/.  was  also  exacted.  This  heaij 
obligation,  still  being  liquidated  by  yearly  instalments,  has  frequently  in- 
volved the  Khan  in  disputes  with  his  subjects,  and  Russian  troops  have  more 
than  once  crossed  the  frontier  to  afford  him  aid  and  support. 

The  Klians  of  Kliiva  have  been  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1800-25;  AlU 
Kuli  Khan,  1825-42;  Rahim  Kuli  Khan,  1842-45;  Mohamed  Amin  Khan, 
1846-55  ;  Abdulla  Khan,  1855-56;  Kutlugh  Murad  Khan,  1856 ;  ^•eyid  Ma- 
homed Khan,  1856  65  ;  Seyid  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1865. 

Area,  22,320  square  miles  ;  population  estimated  at  700,000,  inclodlng 
400,000  nomad  Turcomans.  Chief  towns— Khiva,  4,000-5,000;  New  Ur- 
genj,  3,000 ;  fi[azar  Asp,  and  Kungrad. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan. 

The  annual  production  of  silk  is  said  to  be  about  48  tons  ;  of  cotton, 
about  8,064  tons. 

The  exports  of  cotton  in  1888  were  57,000  bales. 

Books  of  Reference  coNCEBNixa  Khiva. 

Narrative  of  a  Joumev  from  Herat  to  Khiva,  by  Capt,  J.  Abbott.    London,  188i. 

A  Ride  to  Khiva,  by  Colonel  liumahy.    London,  188  J. 

The  Shores  of  the  IaKo  .\ral,  by  Major  Herbert  Wood.    Tiondon,  1876. 

Rectus  (B.).  Nouvclle  gtographie  nniveraelle.    L'Asic  Ru^se.   188L 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Bnssia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Ruukin, 

Annual  (PnmpeUnnfa  KniJka)  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Xnvy  for  1889,  (Rnffiian.)  St. 
Petersburg,  1890. 

Annuals  (  \'nmennU)  of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee.  (Rusaian.)  St.  Peterslmig. 
1878  69 

Collection  of  Alaterials  (Sbomii  Sr<>deruy)  for  Russia  for  18S7  and  1888,  published  by  the 
Central  Stutistioal  (Committee.    St.  Petersburg,  1890.    (Russian.) 

The  Year  1889  with  Relation  to  Agriculture.  Published  by  the  Department  of  Agrical- 
ture.    St.  PettTsburg,  1890.    (Russian.) 

Materia' «  for  a  Statistic  of  the  Empire  of  Russia.  Published  by  the  Statistical  Depazt- 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.    (Russian.)    8.    St  Petersburg,  1863-89  :  — 

Movement  of  Population  in  1884 ;  Prices  on  Land  in  1888-87 ;  The  Zemstvos  in  lS8i 
Movement  of  Population  in  188G  ;  Ci-ops  of  1889  compared  to  those  of  188S-87  :  &c. 
««  Statistics  of  the  Landed  Property  and  Inhabited  Places  of  the  Russian  Empire,  with  m&ps, 
Ac.    Published  by  the  .StatistioiU  Department,  St.  Peter««bnrg,  18ei-8«. 

Sketch  of  the  Exterior  Trade  ( Obzor  vn^thnei  Torffocli)  for  1888,  published  by  the  JfinSstej 
of  Finances.    St.  Petersburg,  1889. 

Exterior  Trade  on  the  European  Frontier  in  1889,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  FinaBoeL 
St.  Petersburg.  1889. 

Statistical  Annual  (  Vrem/fn  nib )  of  auicasus.    Tiflia,  1 890. 

Statistical  Materials  published  ])y  tlie  Provincial  Statistical  Committees. 

Yearly  Report  of  the  Caucasus  Administration  about  the  Schools  in  1888.    Tiflis,  18S9L 

Ojpeial  McMenger,  periodical  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 

Vpfstnii-  Finannotf^  periodical  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 

Sbomik  of  Materials  for  the  Description  of  Caucasus  and  its  Inhabitants.  Tiflis ;  8th  rtL, 
•pubUshed  in  1889. 

Kau/mann  (Dr.),  Finanoial  SUtistics  of  Russia  for  186S-84,  published  by  the  CAtnl 
Statistical  Committee.    St.  Petersburg,  1886. 

>«   The  actual  Income  and  Expenditure  for  1886-89,  in  Of,  Messenger  and  VpestMik  I'^mamtqf 
for  18y0. 

Statistical  Reports  (Sbornik)  of  t\e  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Gommanieationa,  vdL  txmL 
xxiii.  and  xlv.    (Trausi^ort  of  goods  on  Railways  and  Canals  in  1888).    St.  Petentnang^  l8t(L 
With  maps.) 

The  Rnsslan  river  steamers  in  188}.    St  Petersburg,  1889. 
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STATISTICAL  AND  OTHER  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE    9OP 

Reports  of  the  Medical  Department  for  1888.    8t.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Statistical  Iiiformatioii  for  the  Years  1882  and  1883,  published  by  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
St.  Petersburg,  1885. 

Report  of  the  Prison  Administration.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

A.  JJaspttan  and  Baron  Nolcken^  Law  (Pologenie)  of  the  New  Organisation  of  Peasants* 
Tribunals  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  with  a  Summary  of  Motiyes.  Published  by  Minister  of. 
Justice.    St.  Petersburg.    8.    2  vols.    1889. 

Report  of  the  Cliief  Procureur  of  the  Holy  Synod  for  1888,  in  OJicial  Me»senger  for  1890. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Statistics  for  1888.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Finances  of  the  Zemstvos  for  1871-80.    St.  Petersburg,  1884. 

The  same  for  1881-83.    St.  Petersburg,  1885. 

The  same  for  1886-87.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Annual  of  the  Zenutvos  for  1888  (ZenuHy  ^fegodnik).    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Short  Report  on  Telegfraph  Statistics  for  1887.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Retiurus  of  Munloipal  Finance  for  1881.  Published  by  the  Ministry  of 
iBterior.    1885. 

Institutions  of  the  Navy  (Scod  morstilh  Postanorleniy\  18  volumes.    St.  Petersburg,  1888. 

Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains  on  the  Admiuistratiou  of  Forests  for  1882.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1884. 

History  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains  for  the  Fifty  Years  of  its  Existence.  St  Petersbnrg, 
1887. 

Krirmko^  Short  Description  of  the  Goyernmental  Institutions  of  Russia.  2nd  edft  St. 
Petersburg,  1880. 

Materials  {Scod  MateriaJov)  relative  to  the  Economical  Conditions  of  the  Peasants  of 
Transcaucasia.    3  vols.    Tiflis,  1886-88. 

Materials  (i/al'ma/j^)  relative  to  the  Economical  Conditions  of  the  Feasants  and  Indigenes 
of  West  Siberia.    2  yols.    St.  Petersburg,  1888-89. 

Collections  of  laws  {Hbomit  uzakoneniS)  Issued  on  July  12, 1889,  on  the  Peasants*  Inrtatt- 
tions  and  Justices  of  Peace.     Edited  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Russian  Alining  Industry  in  1887,  published  by  the  Mining  Department.  St  Peters- 
burg, 1890. 

Memoirs  and  Bulletins  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  and  its  Branches  in  Caucasuis 
and  Siberia. 

French,  EnglUh^  Ac. 

Annuaire  des  finances  russcs  :  budget,  credit,  commerce,  chemins  do  fer.  Par  A.  VessA- 
loT.4ky,  secretaire  du  comite  scientifique  du  miuistere  des  finances.    8.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

Tableau  du  commerce  exterieur  de  la  Russic  de  1861  u  1878.  Publii^  par  la  commissiou 
imp^rjale  Russe  de  I'exposition  univefsellc  de  Vienne.    8.    St.  Petersburg,  1881. 

Statistik  Xrbok  fdr  Finland,  utgifren  af  Statistiska  Centralbyr&n,  1889.  Helsingfors,  1V90. 

Jlertslet  (Sir  Edward),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London,  1891. 

Grienon  (Captain  J.  M.),  Armed  Strength  of  Russia  (with  two  maps).    London,  1886. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  1889.    London,  1890. 

Trade  of  Russia  with  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  *  Annital  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
tJiiited.  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889." 
Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Opficial  Publications. 

Bar  (K.  £.  yon)  and  Helmer$en  (Gr.  yon),  BcitrUge  zur  Kenntniss  des  Russischen  Reichs. 
S6  Tols.    8.  St.  Petersburg,  1862-72. 

Bernhardi  (T.  yon),  Geschichte  Russlands.    2  yol!«.    Leipzig,  1874. 

Brxobrazof^  Etudes  sur  T^conomie  nationolc  de  la  Rnssie  en  1877-82.    St  Petersburg,  1884.. 

BneskL  The  Debts  of  the  Russian  Empire.    St  Petersburg,  1884.    (Russian.) 

Caocasiau  Ahnanack  {Kaviazskip  Kalendar)  for  1890.    Tiflis,  1889. 

Collection  of  materials  relatiye  to  the  Russian  and  American  naphtha  industry.  Bazu,  1890. 

Dfts  Russitfche  Reich  in  Europa.    Elne  Studie.    Berlin,  1884. 

JHalonof,  Statistics  of  Blindness.    Moscow,  1888.  (Russian.) 

£rdmann  (Dr.),  Svstcm  des  Privatrechts  fler  0/tseeproviuzen.    Bd.  I.    Riga,  1889. 

JSmum  (Georg  Adolf),  Archiy  fUr  die  wissenschaftliche  Kunde  Russlands.    25  vols.    8. 
:]Bcrtln,  1841-68. 

Jfegfeder  (Dr.  O.),  Tranjikaspien  und  seine  Eiscnbahn.    1888. 

nUn  (A.),  Detailed  Atlas  of  Ru^ai^^  with  phuis  of  chief  towns.    St  Petersburg,  1886. 
<JELiusian.) 

Jourdier  (L.y  Des  forces  productives,  destructives  ct  imi)rofluctivc3  de  la  Russie.    8.    2nd 
0d.     licipzig,  1861. 

Zangdell  (H.),  Russian  roiitml  Asuv    London,  1885. 

I^erof'Beauiiea  (Amitolc),  L'etnpire  «les  Tt-ars  et  les  Rn.«se».    2  vols.   Paris,  1882. 

MattlirtH  ( Fr.),  Die  wirth.-»chaftlichen  H Ul f^^que; leu  Rus8lantli«.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1887. 

Jhiufif  (J,  N.),  De-icription  ethnogniphiaue  des  peuples  de  la  Ru?fiie.    8.    St.  Peters- 
l>«»rg,I862. 
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Raffalovieh  (Arthur),  Lcs  finances  de  la  Hossio  depuU  la  demRro  gnerre  d*Otient, 
1876-B3.    Paris,  1883.   Also  articles  in  the  Journal  cks  BeonomUiet. 

Rambaud  (Alfred),  The  History  of  Russia  from  iU  Origin  to  the  year  1877.  S  roll.  8. 
London,  1879. 

Ravenstein  (E.  G.),  The  Russians  on  the  Amur :  its  Discovery,  Conquest^  and  Ooloniaitkn. 
8.   London,  1861. 

Heclus  (Elis^c),  G^>ogTaphie  uniTcrsellc.  Tome  V.  L'Kuropo  Scandiuave  et  Rnsse, 
rcTised  to  date  in  1885.  YI.  L'Asie  Russe.  Pariii,  1880-81.  And  Appendix  to  the  Bussiaa 
translation,  by  MM.  Bekctoil,  Bogdanoff,  Woeikoff,  and  others.   St.  Petersburg,  1884. 

need  (Sir  £.  J.),  Letters  from  Russia  in  1875.   8.   London,  1876. 

Itattgcr  (Carl),  Ruasische  Revue.  Monatsschrift  fUr  die  Kunde  Russlands.  8.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1872-89. 

Rosko$ehnv,  Rnssland,  Landund  Leute.  Leipzig,  1886. 

Roskosehny,  Die  Wolga.  Leipzig,  1887. 

*  Russkiy  Kulendar,'  published  in  September  each  year. 

Sarauw  (Christian  von).  Die  Rnssischc  Heeresmacht  auf  Grund  ofBzieller  Quellen  und 
eigoner  Anschanung.  8.  Leipzig,  1876. 

Semenoff  (N.  P.),  The  Emancipation  of  Peasants.  Vol.  T.  St.  Petersburg,  1888. 

Sehnittler  (Jean  Henri),  Les  institutions  dc  lu  Hussie,  depuis  les  reformes  de  rEmpcreor 
Alexandre  II.   2  vols.  8.  Paris,  1867. 

Schuyler  (Eugene),  Turkestan  :  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Russian  Turkestan,  Khokao'l 
BnkhaA,  and  Kuldja.   3  vols.  8.  London,  1876. 

Semenof  (P.  P.),  Geographical  and  Stntistical  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
(Russian.)  6  vols.  8.  St.  Petersburg,  1863-84. 

Stchapqf  (A.),  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  Russian  People,  (Russian.)  8.  St. 
Petersburg,  1870. 

Strelbitzty  (hl.\  Superfijtes  da  I'Europe.  St.  Petersburg,  1882. 

Thun,  Industrie  Centrii-Ri»  ^land*. 

Wallace  (Mackenzie),  ilu&tla.  S  vols.  8.  London,  1877. 

Yamon,  Comparative  Statistics,  vol.  S.  St.  Petersburg,  1880.  Researches  into  the  ABot- 
msnts  of  Peasants.   St.  Petersburg,  1882.  (Russian.) 

Ungeni-Stemherg^  Vine  Culture  in  Crimea.   St.  Petersburg,  1888.  (Russian.^ 
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SALVADOR. 

(Repi5blica  del  Salvador.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Republic  of  Salvador,  an  independent  State  since  18«3,  when  it  dis- 
solved its  federative  union  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  is  governed 
nominally  under  a  constitution  pro<ilaimed  in  March  1864,  and  modified  in 
February  1880,  December  1883,  and  March  1886.  The  Constitution  vests 
the  legislative  power  in  a  Congress  of  70  Deputies,  42  of  whom  are  pro- 
I)rietors.  •  The  election  is  by  suffrage  of  all  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The 
Representatives  are  chosen  for  one  j'ear.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  President,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  limited  to  four  yeiirs.  • 

President  of  the  Republic.  —General  Carlos  Uzeta,  elected  provisionally 
September  11,  1890,  to  March  1,  1891. 

The  regular  election  of  the  President  has  in  recent  years  been  con- 
stantly superseded  by  *  pronunciamientos  *  and  military  nominations. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  carried  on,  under  the 
i^resident,  by  a  ministry  of  four  members,  having  charge  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Exterior,  Justice  and  Religion ;  War  and  Finance ;  Interior ; 
and  Public  Instruction. 

The  army  nuihbers  2,500  men,  with  12,000  militia. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  7,225  English  square  miles, 
divided  into  14  departments.  The  population,  according  to  a  census  of 
January  1,  1886,  was  651,130(318,329  males  and  332,801  females),  giving 
an  average  of  89  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  being  twenty  times  that  of 
the  average  of  the  other  States  of  Central  America.  An  official  estimate  for 
1888  makes  the  population  664,513.  Aboriginal  and  mixed  races  consti- 
tuet  the  bulk  of  the  population,  among  whom  live  about  10,000  whites  or 
descendants  of  Europeans.  The  capital  is  San  Salva<lor,  founded  in  1528, 
-with  16,327  inhabitants  (1888).  The  city  was  repeatedly  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  the  last  time  on  April  16,  1854,  when 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  almost  total  ruin,  in  consequence  of  which  most  of 
the  inhabitants  erected  new  dwellings  on  a  neighbouring  site,  at  present 
called  Nueva  San  Salvador.  The  new  capital  again  was  partly  destroyed 
in  1873  by  a  series  of  earthquakes  and  eruptions,  and  suffered  again  severely 
in  1879. 

Instrnction  and  Justice. 

Education  is  free  and  obligatory.  In  1888  there  were  in  Salvador  732 
primary  schools,  with  27,000  pupils  ;  18  higher  schools  (including  2  normal 
and  1  polytechnic  school)  with  1,293  pupils ;  and  a  national  university  with 
faculties  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and  engineering, 
attended  by  180  students. 

In  the  capital  is  a  national  library  and'  museum,  and  in  the  Republic  13 
newspapers  are  published. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  by  several  sub- 
ordinate courts,  and  by  local  justices. 
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Finance. 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
five  years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expcuditnre  , 

Dollars 
3,556,449 
4,271,328 
2,849,721 

Year              lleTeiiue 

Expendltim 

1885 
1886 
1887 

Dollars 
3,635,250 
4,480,307 
2,969,775 

1888 
1889 

1 

Dollars 
3,794,710 
4,070,342 

Dollars 
2,889,092 
4,033,157 

The  revenue  is  derived  largely  from  customs  and  monopolies.  Among 
the  items  of  expenditure  for  1889  were — public  debt,  972,000  dolbirs; 
army,  909,000  dollars ;  public  works,  555,000  dollars ;  public  instruction, 
336,000  dollars. 

The  internal  debt  is  divided  officially  into  three  classes,  and  is  stated  to 
be  as' follows:— 1st  class,  1,332,022  dollars;  2nd  class,  1,834,064  dollars; 
3rd  class,  2,222,673  dollars :  total,  6,388,759  dollars.  The  external  debt  is 
estimated  at  300,000Z. 

Indnstries. 

The  native  population  of  Salvador,  more  inclined  to  civilised  pursuits 
than  that  of  any  neighbouring  State,  is  largely  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  principal  articles  of  agricultural  produce  are  indigo,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
balsam,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic  includes  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  mercury.    The  mines  and  quarries  in  operation  number  180. 

Commerce. 

The  imports  and  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  three  years : — 


—                  1                 1887 

1888 

1889 

Imports     . 
Exports     . 

Dollars 
3,275,024 
5,242.696 

Dollars 
4,081,547 
6,707,024 

Dollars 
2,886,060 
6,673,786 

To  the  imports  in  1889  Qreat  Britain  contributed  957,359  dollars ;  the 
United  States,  219,206  dollars ;  France,  312,295  dollars  ;  Germany,  328,660 
dollars.  Of  the  exports,  940,154  dollars  went  Lo  Great  Britain;  258,734 
dollars  to  the  United  States;  1,027,980  dollars  to  Germany;  1,168,806 
dollars  to  France.  The  principal  imports  in  1889  were :  Cotton  goods. 
982,600  dollars.  The  principal  exports  in  1889  were:  Coffee,  3,808,410 
dollars;  indigo,  1,347,108  dollars. 

The  statistics  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Salvador  with  the 
United  Kingdom  are  not  given  in  the  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,*  in  which  the  trade  of  the  Republic  is  thrown  together  with  that  of 
the  States  of  Costa  Rica,  Guati^niala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  under  the 
general  designation  of  *  Central  America.'    (See  p.  651.) 

SMpping  and  Communications. 

In  1889,  343  vessels  entcrc  1  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  and  as  maoj 
cleared. 

A  railway  connects  the  port  of  Acnjutia  with  the  inland  towns  of 
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Santa  Anna  and  Ateos,  and  is  nearly  completed  to  San  Tccla.  There  are  over 
2,000  miles  of  good  road  in  the  Republic.  Salvador  joined  the  postal 
union  in  1879.  In  1888  there  were  48  principal  receiving  offices.  In  1889 
8,500,000  letters,  printed  papers,  and  other  matter  were  transmitted.  In 
1889  there  were  in  Salvador  89  telegraph  stations  and  a  network  of  1,467 
miles  of  wire.    There  are  240  miles  of  telephone  wire. 

Money,  Weights,  and  MeasnreB. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Sah-ador,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents, are — 

Honey. 

The  BoUa/Ty  of  100  eentavaSj  approximate  value  4^.,  real  exchange  value 
(1889-90),  6i  dollars  «U 

The  moneys  of  England,  France,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  circulate  freely  in  &ilvador. 

Weights  and  Measubes. 

The  Libra =  1-014  lb.  avoirdupois, 

„  guint4il «   101-40  lbs. 

„  Arroba =  25*35  „ 

.,  Fanega "=   1 2  imperial  bushel. 

In  1885  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced. 

Diplomatic  EepresentativeB, 

1.  Op  Salvadob  in  Great  Beitain. 
ConiuU  General, — L.  Alexander  Campbell. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Salvador. 

Minister  and  Consul' General. — Audley  C.  Gosling. 
Consul.— ^oim  Moffatt  (San  Salvador). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Salvador. 
1.  Oppicial  Publications. 

Constitutiun  polltica  »le  la  Kcpiiblica  del  Salvador  dccrctada  por  el  Congrcso  Nacional 
Coiis-tituyente  el  4  de  Diciembre  de  1883. 

Diario  Oflciol,  1886,  Aufmst  17,  lias  a  new  Conatiiution. 

Memoria  de  Hacienda,  liuerra  v  Marina.    San  Salvador,  1890. 

Report  by  Cousid  Moffatt  on  Salvador  for  1889,  in  No.  749  of  'Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Kcports.'    London,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Salvador,  in  •  Dentscbes  Handols-Archlv,'  September  1889. 

2.  Non-Ofpicial  Publications. 

Frvhfl  (Jnlius),  An»  America.    2  rols.  8.    Leipzig.  1857-58. 

fio/tuiUt  (Dr.  D.),  Gcografia  de  CViitro-Am^rica.    San  Salvador,  1878. 

Guzman  (D.),  Apuntamieutos  sobre  la  topografia  fidca  de  la  rep.  del  Salvador.  Son  Sal- 
vailor,  1883. 

Laferriert  (J.),  De  Paris  a  (iimteraala.    8.    Paris,  1877. 

Marr  (Wilhclm),  ReiBC  na^-li  C-encrul-America.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

Morelot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  rAmeriqne  centrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1869. 

JUyes  (Rafael),  Nociones  de  hihtoria  del  Salvador.    Son  Salvador,  1886. 

ISeherzer  (Karl  RMter  tan),  Wanderungen  diupch  die  mittelamerikanlsohen  Frcistaatcn 
Xicaragua,  Honduras  und  Salvador.    8.    Braunschweig,  1857. 

^uirr  (B.  G.),  The  States  of  Central  America.    8.    London,  1868. 
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SAMOA. 

IleujtitTig  Ki?iff. — Malietoa  Laupepa,  restored  November  0, 18S9. 

Groups  of  14  volcanic  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Upolu,  Savaii,  and  Tutuila.  At  a  Samoan  conference  at  Berlin  in 
1889,  at  which  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  were  repre- 
sented, an  Act  was  signed  (June  14),  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the 
islands,  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  three  signatory  Powers  have  equal 
lights  of  residence,  trade,  and  personal  protection.  The  three  Power:* 
recognise  the  independence  of  the  Samoan  Government,  and  the  fnxr 
right  of  the  natives  to  elect  their  chief  or  king,  and  choose  the  form  of 
government  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs.  A  supreme  court 
is  established,  consisting  of  one  judge,  who  shall  be  styled  Chief  Justice 
of  Samoa.  Mr.  Conrad  Cedcrkranz  (late  assistant  judge  at  Stockholm) 
has  been  appointed  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  as  provided  by 
the  Treaty.  To  this  court  shall  be  referred  (1)  all  civil  suits  concemiiur 
real  property  situated  in  Samoa,  and  all  rights  affecting  the  same  ;  (2)  all 
civil  suits  of  any  kind  between  natives  and  foreigners,  or  between 
foreigners  of  different  nationalities  ;  (3)  all  crimes  and  offences  commitKxl 
by  natives  a^^ainst  foreigners,  or  committed  by  such  foreigners  as  are  not 
subject  to  any  consular  jurisdiction. 

All  future  alienation  of  lands  is  prohibited,  with  certain  specified  ex- 
ceptions. A  local  {ulministration  is  provided  for  the  municipal  district  of 
Apia. 

Area,  1,701  square  miles ;  population,  36,000,  of  which  16,600  in 
TJpolu,  12,500  in  Sav!iii,  3,750  in  Tutuila.  Tiie  natives  are  Polynesians, 
and  there  are  about  300  whites.  The  natives  are  all  Christians  (Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics),  and  schools  are  attached  to  the  churches. 
The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Grcrman  and  British  firms,  and  British  trade 
is  increasing  Imports,  1885,  93,720/. ;  exports,  73,928i. ;  imports,  18S7. 
87,000/. ;  exports,  71,340/.  Chief  imports,  haberdashery,  trinkets,  lumber, 
and  tinned  provisions,  machinery;  chief  exports,  copra,  cotton,  and  coffee. 
In  1888  371  vessels  (228  German)  entered  the  port  of  Apia. 

British  Consul. — T.  B.  Cusack-Smith,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the 
Western  Pacific. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  made  the  American  coinage  the  currency  of  Samoa, 
but  Chilian  dollars  are  almost  exclusively  in  circulation,  7  Chilian  dollarb 
being  the  equivalent  of  1/. 

Regular  communication  is  maintained  every  twenty-eight  days  by  tL»» 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Lubeeky  from  Sydney,  Australia,  rti  Tonga ; 
the  Union  Company  of  New  Zealand's  steamer  Wainui^  from  Auckland, 
N.Z.,  rid  Tonga,  and  the  same  company's  through  mail  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  Auckland,  which  drop  the  mails  at  Tutuila.  Letters  rta  Sas 
Francisco  and  New  York  reach  England  in  thirty-one  days.  Hes<rs. 
Bonald  and  Edenborough's  steamer  Richmand  calls  every  month  rid  Tonga. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Churehicnrd  (W.  B.),  My  Consulate  in  Samoa. 

Finlay's  South  Pacific  Dictionary. 

Meineeke,  Uio  Inscln  dRs  Stillen  OceanB. 

Papers  on  Samoa,  publifll>c«l  by  the  XTnitecl  States  Foreign  Office. 

Rciwrt  of  the  Berlin  Conference  relating  to  Samoa.    I^ndon.  1890. 

Turner  (Rev.  G.).  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  1861.— Samoa.    London,  1S8I. 

WaUate  (A.  R.),  Australasia. 

WiUianu  (Rev.  J.),  MiBsionar}'  Enterprijie  in  the  South  Soa  lalanda. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO. 

(Republica  Dominicana.) 
ConstitatioiL  and  Oovenunent. 

The  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded  in  1844,  is  governed  under  a 
Constitution  bearing  date  November  18,  1844,  re-proclaimed,  with  changes, 
November  14,  1865  (after  a  revolution  which  expelled  the  troops  of  Spain, 
who  held  possesaion  of  the  country  for  the  two  previous  years),  and  again 
in  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1887.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Bepublic  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress  of  22 
deputies.  The  membera  are  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote,  with  restricted 
suffrage,  in  the  ratio  of  two  for  each  province  and  two  for  each  district,  for 
the  term  of  two  years.  But  the  powers  of  the  National  Congress  only 
embrace  the  general  affairs  of  the  Republic. 

The  executive  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  President  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  During  the  past  few  years,  according 
to  the  British  Consular  Reports,  the  country  has  been  going  on  prosperously, 
and  become  comparatively  quiet. 

President  of  the  Republic. — General  Ulisscs  HewreauXy  elected  1886. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  in  charge  of  a  ministry 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  the  Interior  and  Police,  Finance  and  Conmierce, 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  War  and  Marine,  Public  Works,  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Each  province  and  district  is  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  various  communes,  cantons,  and  sections  are  presided 
over  by  prefects  or  magistrates  appointed  by  the  governors.  The  communes 
have  municipal  corporations  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  embraces  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — the  western  division  forming  the  Republic  of  Haiti — is 
estimated  at  18,045  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1888 
officially  estimated  at  610,000  inhabitants,  or  about  34  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  six  provinces  and  five  maritime  districts. 
The  population,  unlike  that  of  the  neighbouring  Haiti,  is  mainly  composed 
of  a  mixed  race  of  the  original  Spanish  inhabitants  and  the  aborigines,  of 
mulattoes  and  of  negroes,  the  latter  being  less  in  number;  the  whites, 
or  European-descended  inhabitants,  are  comparatively  numerous,  and 
owing  to  their  influence  the  Spanish  language  prevails,  though  in  the 
towns  both  French  and  English  are  spoken.  The  capital  of  the  Republic 
is  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded  1494,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ozama,  with  26,000  inhabitants  according  to  official  statement ;  Puerto 
Plata,  the  chief  port,  has  15,000  inhabitants. 
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Eeligion  and  InstrnctioiL. 

The  religion  of  the  State  is  Roman  Catholic,  other  forms  of  religion 
being  permitted  nnder  certain  restrictions.    There  arc  54  parishes. 

Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  being  supported  by 
the  communes  and  by  central  aid.  The  public  or  state  schools  are 
primary,  superior,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  and  a  professorial 
school  with  the  character  of  a  university.  On  December  31,  1884,  when 
the  last  school  census  was  taken,  there  were  201  municipal  schools  for 
primary  instruction,  with  7,708  pupils.  It  is  estimated  that  there  arc 
now  300  schools  with  about  10,000  pupils. 

There  are  several  literary  societies  in  the  capital  and  other  towns ;  and 
in  the  Republic  there  are  published  about  40  newspapers. 

Justice. 

The  chief  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  which 
consists  of  a  president  and  4  justices  chosen  by  Congress,  and  1  (ministro 
fiscal)  apx)ointed  by  the  executive—  all  these  appointments  being  only  for 
the  presidential  period.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  11 
judicial  districts,  each  having  its  own  tribunal  or  court  of  first  instance, 
and  these  districts  are  subdivided  into  communes,  each  '^-ith  a  local  justice 
(alcalde),  a  secretary  and  bailiff  (alguacil). 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  1889  was  1,631,284  dollars,  and  expenditure  1,408,543  dollars. 
The  debt  of  the  Republic  was  officially  stated  to  consist  of  an  internal 
debt,  returned  (January  1889)  at  1,282,592  dollars  j  a  •  public  debt,'  also 
internal,  amounting  at  same  date  to  1,648,423  dollars ;  and  an  international 
debt  of  234,250  dollars ;  a  foreign  debt  contracted  at  the  London  Sto^ 
Exchange  in  1 869.  The  foreign  debt  in  1889  amounted,  according  to  the 
official  statement  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  to  714,30(M.,  with 
unpaid  interest  amounting  to  664,299Z.  A  new  loan  of  770,000Z.  has  been 
contracted,  wherewith  to  pay  off  all  outstanding  debt.s,  at  a  percentage  of 
the  value,  leaving  a  balance  of  475,000^  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Government. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  small  army  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  a  regiment 
being  stationed  in  the  capital  of  each  province.  There  are  also  reserve 
corps,  and  universal  liability  to  serve  in  case  of  foreign  war. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  total  area,  including  adjacent  islands,  being  estimated  at  about 
60,000  square  kilometres,  the  cultivable  area  is  about  50,000  square  Irflo- 
metres.  The  Legislature,  July  8,  1876,  decided  that,  subject  to  certain 
obligations,  private  citizens  might  receive  grants  of  unoccupied  state  land 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  more  recently  similar  inducements  hate 
been  offered  in  favour  of  immigration.  The  chief  agricultural  produce  is 
tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane ;  and  the  principal  industries 
^.reconnected  with  agriculture  and  forcbtry.  Large  sugar pUntations and 
"tories  are  (1886)  in  full  work  in  the  south  and  west  At^ie  Republic 
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Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  t4ie  Republic  is  small,  owing  in  part  to  customs  duties 
of  a  prohibit  ory  character.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  lignum 
vitae,  logwood,  maliogany,  coffee,  fustic,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cocoa. 

From  Puerto  Plata  in  1889  the  chief  exports  were:  tobacco  (to  Ger- 
many), 3,570,385  lbs.,  value  1 96,372  dollars ;  coffee  (to  Europe  and  New 
York),  681,640  lbs.,  value  102,226  dollars  ;  mahogany,  640,966  feet,  value 
72,236  dollars ;  cacao,  266,442  lbs.,  value  39,966  dollars  ;  hides  and  skins, 
value  35,302  dollars;  logwood,  499  tons,  value,  4,990  dollars;  sugar  (to 
New  York),  131,215  lbs.,  value  3,936  dollars. 

The  imports  at  Puerto  Plata  in  1889  were  to  the  value  of  :  from  Great 
Britain,  325,561  dollars  (chiefly  cotton  goods  and  iron  ware);  from  the 
Unitod  States,  269,639  dollars  (flour,  cotton  goods,  iron  wares,  lard); 
from  France,  172,839  dollars  (fancy goods,  shoes,  drugs);  from  Germany, 
93,176  dollars  (rice,  beer,  matches"). 

The  exports  from  the  town  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1 888  were  valued  at 
117,580/.,  and  imports  167,240/. 

In  the  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade,'  the  exports  to  and 
imports  from  Great  Britain  are  added  to  those  of  Haiti. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1888  164  vessels,  of  106,566  tons,  cleared  the  port  of  Santo 
Domingo.    In  1889  122  vessels,  of  94,380  tons,  sailed  from  Puerto  Plata. 

The  interior  is  officially  stated  to  be  well  supplied  with  roads.  A  rail- 
way is  completed  between  Saman^  and  La  Vega  (72  miles), and  is  being 
carried  on  to  Santiago,  and  another  line  is  contemplated  between  Barahona 
and  the  salt  mountain  of  *  Cerro  de  Sal.' 

The  Republic  entered  the  Postal  Union  in  1880.  In  1888  there  were  in 
the  Republic,  besides  the  General  Post  OflBce,  12  central  and  46  subordinate 
post-offices,  employing  142  persons,  at  the  cost,  in  all,  of  17,469  dollars.  In 
1888  the  inland  letters  and  post-cards  numbered  69,197 ;  the  printed  packets 
47,4G8;  other  communications  30,338  ;  in  all  147,003.  The  international 
letters  and  post-cards  numbered  67,690;  printed  packets,  55,137;  other 
communications,  6,482  ;  in  all  128,309.  The  number  of  pieces  transmitted 
in  1888  wa«»  thus  275,312 ;  the  correspondirg  number  in  J  887  was  186,824. 

The  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  the  Antilles  Telegraphic  Company,  is  in 
operation  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Puerto  Plata,  with  intermediate 
stations,  the  total  length  being  254  kilometres.  Several  other  inland  lines 
are  in  project.  The  foreign  telegraphic  system  in  operation  is  that  of  the 
French  Submarine  Telegraphic  Company. 

Telephonic  communication  is  carried  on  at  Puerto  Plata,  Santiago,  and 
Santo  Domingo. 

Money,  Weights;  and  Measures. 

The  metrical  system  is  coming  into  use. 

The  money  in  use  is  mainly  that  of  Spain,  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  France. 

Quintal  -  4  arrobes  « 100  lbs.  (of  1 6  oz.)  =  46  kilograms. 

For  liquids  the  arrobe=r32  cuartilles  «  25'498  litres  =  41 10  gallons. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  SiJ^TO  DoMiNOO  in  Gbeat  Britain. 
Cansut-Oensral, — Miguel  Ventura ;  appointed  J»ly  20, 1876. 

2,  Of  Gbkat  Britain  in  Santo  Domingo. 
CfffUtU. — David  Coen;  appointed  1874. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Santo 
Domingo. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

La  B6publiqae  Dominicaine.    Par  Francisco  Alvarex  Le&L    Parig,  1888. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Puerto  Plata,  in  No.  729  of  ^Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bcpcrt^/ 
1889. 

Trade  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  with  Qreat  Britain,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1889/    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

Report  for  1888  on  the  T^e  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  No.  482  of '  Diplomatic  and  Cimialar 
Reports.'    London,  1889. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Hazard  (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Fast  anil  Present ;  with  a  Glance  at  Haiti.  8.  pp.  SIL 
London,  1873. 

Jordan  (Wilhelm),  Geschichte  der  Inscl  Haiti.    2  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1849. 

Keim  (p.  B.  Randolph),  Santo  Domingo.  Pen  Pictures  and  Leaves  of  TraveL  It. 
Philaddphia,  1871. 

Monte  y  T^jada  (Antonio),  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  desde  su  descubximlento  liasta 
nnestros  dias.    Tomo  I.  (all  publisherl).    8.    Hubana,  1853. 

Ahad  (Jose  Ramon),  La  Repi!ibUca  Dominicana,  resefia  general  geograflco-eafidftfif^ 
8.    Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Merino  (Padre),  Elementos  de  geografia  fiaica,  polltica  6  histurica  dc  la  RcpiibSea  Do- 
minicana.   Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Garcia  (Jofi6  Gabriel),  Compcndio  dc  la  historia  dc  Santo  Domingo,  escrito  para  el  use  £t 
las  escuelas  de  la  Reptiblica  Dominicana.    Santo  Domingo,  1879. 
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SERVIA. 

(Kraljevstvo  Srbiya.) 

Beigning  Sovereign  and  Family. 

Alexander  I.,  King  of  Servia,  bom  August  17  (new  style), 
1876  ;  son  of  Milan  I.,  King  of  Servia,  bom  August  22,  1854, 
the  son  of  Milos  Obrenovi^,  grandson  of  Jefrem,  half-brother  of 
Prince  Milos.  King  Milan  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Prince 
Milan  Obrenovi6  IV.,  confirmed  by  the  election  of  the  Servian 
National  Assembly,  after  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  Prince 
Michail  ObrenoviS  III.,  June  20,  1868.  Crowned  Prince  at 
Belgrade,  and  assumed  the  government,  August  22,  1872  ;  pro- 
claimed King,  March  6,  1882  ;  married  October  17,  1876,  to 
Natalie,  bom  1859,  daughter  of  Colonel  Keschko,  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Guard ;  divorced  October  24,  1888.  King  Milan 
abdicated  March  6,  1889,  and  proclaimed  his  son  Alexander 
King  of  Servia,  under  a  regency  until  he  attains  his  majority  (18 
years). 

The  present  ruler  of  Servia  is  the  fifth  of  his  dynasty,  which 
was  founded  by  Milos  Todorovic  Obrenovic,  leader  of  the  Servians 
in  the  war  of  insurrection  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey,  which 
had  lasted  since  1459.  The  war  lasted  from  1815  to  1829,  when 
the  Turkish  Government  was  compelled  to  grant  virtual  independ- 
ence to  Servia.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  signed  September  14, 
1 829,  Milos  T.  Obrenovic  was  acknowledged  Prince  of  Servia,  and 
by  a  subsequent  Firman  of  the  Sultan,  dated  August  15,  1830, 
the  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family. 

The  independence  of  Servia  from  Turkey  was  established  by 
article  34  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  and  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Milan  at  his 
capital,  August  22, 1878.  The  King's  civil  list  amounts  to  1,200,000 
dinars,  at  present  shared  by  the  ex-King  and  the  three  Regents. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

By  the  Const itntion  voted  by  tlie  Great  National  Assembly  January  2, 
1889  (December  22,  1888,  old  style),  and  signed  by  the  King  on  the  3rd, 
the  executive  power  la  vested  in  the  King,  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight 
Ministers,  who  are,  individually  and  collectively,  responsible  to  the  nation. 
The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  the 
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National  Assembly,  or  *  Narodna-Skupshtina.'  ThuState  Council,  or  Senate, 
consists  of  16  members,  8  nominated  by  the  lung,  and  8  chosen  by  the 
Assembly ;  it  examines  and  elaborates  the  projects  of  laws,  and  authorises 
extraordinary  loans  for  the  municipalities.  This  body  is  always  sitting:. 
The  ordinary  National  Assembly  is  compose<l  of  deputies  elected  by  the 
people,  indirectly  and  by  ballot.  Each  county  can  elect  one  deputy  to 
every  4,500  tax-paying  males,  but  should  the  surplus  be  over  3,000,'this 
number  is  also  entitled  to  a  deputy.  The  voting  is  by  serein  de  ligte. 
Each  county  must  be  represented  by  at  least  two  deputies  holding  University 
degrees,  and  are  called  the  qualified  deputies.  Every  male  Servian  21  years 
of  age,  paying  16  dinars  in  direct  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote ;  and  every  Ser- 
vian of  30* years,  paying  30  dinars  in  direct  taxes,  is  eligible  to  the  ordinary- 
National  Assembly.  The  ordinary  Assembly  meets  each  year  on  November 
1,  and  elections  take  place  every  third  year  on  September  14.  There  i** 
also  a  Great  National  Assembly,  which  meets  when  it  is  necessary.  The 
number  of  its  representatives  is  double  the  number  fixed  for  the  ordinary 
Skupshtina,  and  the  restriction  as  to  University  degrees  does  not  apply. 
The  deputies  receive  travelling  expenses  and  a  salary.  Personal  liberty, 
liberty  of  the  press  and  conscience  are  guaranteed. 

Counties,  communes,  and  municipalities  have  their  own  administrative 
assemblies.  For  administrative  purposes,  according  to  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, Servia  is  divided  into  15  provinces  or  counties,  1,263  communes,  which 
include  3,172  villages  and  71  towns  or  cities. 


Area  and  Population. 


The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Servia  amounts  to  18,855  square 
miles.  From  the  administrative  point  of  view  Servia  is  divided 
into  15  provinces,  the  capital,  Belgrade,  and  Nisch  city,  which 
have  their  own  administration.  The  population  at  the  close  of 
1884  was  1,901,736. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the 
provinces  according  to  the  estimate  for  January  1890  : — 


Oknig 
(Province) 


Belgrade  City 

Valjevo 

Vranja 

Kra^ouyevatz 

Eraina . 

Krouchuvatz 

Purot     . 

Podrinj6 

Pozar6vatz    . 

Roudnik 

Toplitza 

OuzitzS 

Tzmareka     . 


Area  in 

Population 

SHI.  m. 

Male 

Female 
17,760 

4 

21,662 

1,121 

57,324 

54,801 

1,620 

72,470 

68,396 

927 

69,277 

66,700 

1,257 

45,963 

44,312 

1,256 

74,751 

71,138 

1,214 

61.618 

68,993 

1,300 

88,440 

85.773 

1,404 

103,585 

98,941 

2.056 

75,609 

73,324 

1,400 

67,753 

53,440 

1.676 

69,202 

68,069 

555 

35,327 

33,758 

Total 

Pop.  per 

«1.  m. 

39,422 

9,8:i5 

112,125 

95 

140,866 

87 

135,977 

148 

90,275 

72 

145,889 

116 

120,611 

99 

174,213 

134 

202.526 

144 

148,933 

74 

111,193 

80 

137,271 

82 

69,085 

124 
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Okrug 
(ProTince) 


I 


Morava 

Podnavj6  (Danube) 

Timok. 

Nisch  City    . 

Total  . 


19,060 


Population 

Male 

Female 

76,033 

99,525 

44,473 

8,421 

1,023,827 

79,563 

103,944 

46.115 

9,613 

155.566 

203,469 

90,588 

18,034 

1,072,216 

2,096,042 

Pop.  per 
sq.  m. 


130 

163 

112 

4,508 


110 


Of  the  total  population  12*41  inhabited  towns  and  87-59  lived  in  the 
country.  In  1884,  57-74  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  5202  per  cent,  of  the 
females  were  unmarried ;  3883  per  cent,  males  and  4046  per  cent, 
females  married ;  3-38  per  cent,  males  and  7*52  per  cent,  females  widowed 
and  divorced.  As  to  occupation,  26*30  per  cent,  of  the  town  populatio)i 
and  9720  per  cent,  of  the  country  population  are  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture. Of  the  total  population  16-81  per  cent,  is  engaged  in  trade;  1032 
per  cent,  in  occupations  connected  with  food  j  16*22  per  cent,  connected 
with  clothing ;  14  20  per  cent,  connected  with  moulding  of  iron  and  metal 
work ;  431  per  cent,  teachers  and  clergj' ;  8*16  per  cent.  oflScials. 
As  to  race,  in  1884  there  were  1,693,373  Servians  (who,  according  to 
language,  are  Slavonic  by  Tace),  149,727  Roumanians,  34,066  Gipsies, 
2,961  Armenians  and  Turks,  4,127  Jews,  6,749  Bulgarians,  10,733  other 
foreigners. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  capital,  Belgrade,  39,422  inhabitants ;  Nisch. 
1 8,034 ;  Leskovatz,  10,870 ;  Pozar6vatz,  9,083 ;  Pirot,  8,832  ;  Smederevo, 
6,578;  Ouzitz6,  5,613;  Parachiu,  5,104;  Krouch6vatz,  5,150;  Alexinatz, 
5,108. 


Movement  of  the  Population. 


Year 

Total  liv- 
ingBirths 

Dlegiti- 
mate  living 

Stillbom 

MarriagCH 

Deaths 

Surplus 

I880 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

90,627 
83,091 
93,911 
94,866 
93,689 

837 
844 
900 
933 
989 

1,338 
1,409 
1,360 
1,447 
950 

17,107 
23,326 
22,565 
22,727 
21,764 

62,313 
58,525 
50,481 
50,700 
63,224 

38,314 
24,566 
43.430 
45,166 
40,465 

There  are  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  emigration  and  immi- 
gration. 

Beligion. 

The  State  religion  of  Servia  is  Greek- orthodox.  According  to  the  census 
of  1884  there  were  of  the  total  population :— Greek-orthodox,  1,874,174  ; 
Catholics,  8,092 ;    Protestants,  741;  Jews,  4,160;    Mohammedans,  14,569. 
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To  the  last  belong,  besides    the  Arnauts  and   Turks,  almost   all   the 
gipsies. 

The  Church  is  goTemcd  by  the  Synod  of  Bishops,  all  the  ecclesiastical 
officials  being  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Public 
Worshii .     There  is  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  and  gratuitous. 

The  following  t>able  gives  the  educational  statistics  for  1888-89 : — 


Institutions 

No. 

1 

Tcacliing  Staff 
31 

Students  or  PapOs 

University 

292 

Military  academy    . 

1 

38 

774 

Theological  school  . 

1 

11 

167           i 

Normal  schools 

2 

25 

828           ! 

Girls*  high  school     . 

1 

33 

546 

Gymnasia 

22 

] 

I         316 

Technical  schools     . 
Commercial    „ 

4 
1 

4,843 

Agricultural    „ 

1 

Elementary     „ 

668 

1,194 

62,358 

The  Universit)^  has  faculties  of  jxirisprudence,  philosophy,  and  technical 
science.     Of  the  pupils  at  elementary  schools  7,788  were  g^rls. 

In  1874  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  write ;  in 
1884  it  was  found  tliat  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  write. 

All  the  schools  in  Servia  are  supported  entirely  by  the  State,  except 
the  elementary  ones,  for  which  municipalities  are  obliged  to  Tnaint.>^in 
the  building  and  the  teacher,  and  supply  necessary  books,  &c.  In  1887  the 
State  spent  2,373,187  dinars  on  all  the  schools. 

There  is  in  Belgrade  a  national  library  and  museum.  There  were 
40  newspapers  (political  and  otherwise)  in  1888.  About  258  books  were 
published  in  1888. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  king,  but  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion cannot  be  removed  against  their  will.  There  are  22  courts  of 
first  instance  in  Servia,  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  ciLssation,  and  a 
tribunal  of  commerce.  In  all  the  courts  of  first  instance  there  wwce  in 
1888  10,345  civil  cases  ;  there  were  in  the  same  year  4,218  criminal  cases 
with  7,016  criminals.  Of  these  2,872  were  condemned ;  896  to  imprison- 
ment for  serious  crimes  ;  2,512  were  fined ;  1,662  were  in  prison  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Pauperism. 

There  is  no  pauperism  in  Rervia  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
in  the  West ;  the  poorest  have  some  sort  of  freehold  property.  There  are 
a  few  poor  people  in  Belgrade,  but  neither  their  property  nor  their  number 
have  necessitated  an  institution  like  a  workhouse.  There  is  a  free  town 
hospital. 
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Finance. 

In    1884-88  the  State  revenue   and   expenditure   were  as 
follows  : — 


Year 

Dinars 

Kcvonuc 

Expenditure 

1884 
1886 
1886 

1887 
1888 

35,770.994 
47,344,686 
38,616,814 
46,591,730 
3H,5 12,855 

38,727,270 
41,720,483 
61.064,726 
43.086,328 
38,661,407 

The  State  derives  the  largest  revenue  from  direct  taxation 
which  is  imposed  on  land  and  income. 

The  budgets  for  each  of  the  years  1889  and  1890  estimated 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  at  6,196,864  dinars. 

The  following  is  the  budget  estimate  for  1891  : — 


licreuue 


I 


Diuara 


ExiKjnilitiire 


Dinars 


Direct  imposts 
Customs  . 
Octroi  (city-toll) 
Royalties  and  excise 
8tate  tobacco luono- 

poly     . 
State  salt  monopoly 
State  printing  house 

and   manufactory 

of  gimpowder 
State  railway  . 
Posts  andtelegniphs 
State  property 
Forests    and    other 

State  produce 
State  mortg:age  trust 
Arrears  and  sale  of 

State  property 
New  taxation  . 
Unforeseen  revenue 


Total 


21.214,246 

3,000,000 

1,100,000 

977,600 

|.  7,000,000 

2,900,000 

210,000 

5,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,950,000 

I      500,000 

931,954 

I  5,700,000 

1,0(X),000 
1,536,000 


/ 


Civil  list 

Interest  and  annui- 
ties on  public  debt- 
Dotations 
National   Assembly, 

&c. 
General  Credit 
Pensions,  Sec.   . 
Ministry  of  Justice  . 
„  Foreign  Affairs 
„  Finance 

1,056,501 

Monopoly  tobacco   . 

3,000,000 

„      salt    900,000 

Ministry  of  War 

„  Public  Works 

1,044,000 

State  railway  . 

3,300,000 
Ministry  of  national 

economy 
Various    , 


1,200,000 
1 19,900,898 

1,800,000 
I      383,428 

401,226 
1,985,515 
1,826,040 

978,813 


4,956,501 

9,800,000 
4,344,000 

3,765,680 
6,398,499 


54,219,700 


Total 


•  I 


67,690,600 


According  to  an  official  report  the  consolidated  debt  of  Servia 
amounted  (January  1890)  to  304,046,000  dinars. 
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Defence. 

There  are  fortresses  at  Belgrade,  Semendria,  Niscli,  ^chobatz,  Klacluvn, 
Bela  Palanka,  and  Pirot. 

The  King  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  which  in  time  of  pcar«' 
is  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  whole  army  I?- 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first,  the  standing  army  and  its  reserve^, 
according  to  the  reorganisation  of  1886,  consisting  of  men  from  20  to  2^ 
years  of  age ;  the  second  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have  served  in 
the  active  army,  from  28  to  37  years  of  age ;  the  third  class,  from  37  to  5<l 
years  of  age,  only  called  on  under  extraordinary  necessity.  The  first  class 
has  5  divisions,  1  active ;  the  second,  5  divisions ;  the  third,  60  battalions  ; 
and  each  of  these  has  its  assigned  district.  Each  division  (called  Moravskn, 
Drinska,  Dounavska,  Shumadiska,  and  Timochka)  of  the  first  and  second 
class  has  3  regiments  of  infantry,  and  each  regiment  consists  of  4  bat- 
talions ;  consequently  each  division  consists  of  3  regiments  of  infantry  —  12 
battalions ;  1  regiment  of  cavalry  =:  12  squadrons;  I  field  artillery  regiment 
B  8  batteries ;  1  company  of  pioneers  and  pontooneers ;  1  field  ambulanc*- 
company ;  1  transport  squadron ;  1  regiment  of  fortress  artillery ;  beside^ 
various  special  companies.  All  males  of  20  years,  with  few  exceptions,  an.* 
obliged  to  serve  in  these  classes.  After  two  years*  sendee  in  the  axrtive 
army  they  pass  into  the  reserve  of  the  first  class.  Reserves  of  the  first 
class  have  30  days'  service  annually,  and  the  second  class  is  called  uj» 
for  8  days  .annually.  The  standing  cadre  of  the  army  consists  of  15 
battalions  of  infantry,  6  squadrons  of  cavalry,  30  field  batteries,  3  mountain 
batteries,  1  fortress  half -battalion,  1  pioneers  battalion,  1  pontooneers  half- 
battalion,  5  sanitary  companies,  5  transport  squadrons,  and  1  pyrotechnic 
company.  The  battalions  are  in  5  regiments,  and  every  territorial  division 
has  thus  1  regiment.  Every  division  has  also  1  regiment  of  4  field  batteries. 
All  the  batteries  have  6  guns  each.  The  strength  of  the  standing  cadn- 
is  about  18,00f>  men.  On  active  footing  the  carlre  is  augmented  by  it-^ 
first-class  reserve,  and  thus  raised  to  a  strength  of  100,000  men.  Thr 
strength  of  the  second  class  is  55,000  men.  The  third  class  has  12  battalion^ 
in  each  division,  and  has  also  a  strength  of  about  55,000  men.  This  whole 
army  of  three  classes,  numbering  together  210,000  men,  is  al^'ays  in  whole 
or  in  part  on  either  a  peace,  an  extraordinary,  or  a  war  footing,  and  either 
class  is  available  for  active  service  as  required  for  the  defence  of  tht* 
country  when  called  on  by  the  royal  ukase  in  conformity  with  the  law. 
Officers  900.  A  gendarme  force  of  about  800  strong  has  been  distribute! 
throughout  the  country  since  1883.  There  are  1 10  batteries  of  6  fnm- 
each— 52  batteries  (46  field  and  7  mountain)  being  of  the  'De  Banpp' 
pattern.  These  guns  were  made  in  France  at  the  Caille  factory.  Th*» 
infantry  are  armed  with  the  Koka-Mauser  rifles,  and  the  cavalry  with 
carbines  of  the  same  pattern.  The  Grovemment  possesses  130,000  of  thesi* 
rifles. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Servia  is  an  agricviltural  country,  and  has  almost  no  manufEictoring  in- 
dustry. There  are  no  large  estates  in  Servia ;  every  peasant  cultivates  his 
own  freehold.    The  holdings  vary  in  size  from  10  to  30  acres  mostly. 

According  to  a  return  of  1887,  of  the  total  area  (over  12,000,000  acro5> 
6,125,931  acres  were  cornland  and  vineyards;  1,456,132  woods  and  forests : 
»02,627  fallow  land;  741,086  lands  reserved  for  public  roads  and  St«h' 
forests,  the  total  occupied  area  being  10,566,4S8  acres.    Of  the  area  inwlcr 
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cornland  and  vineyards  a  large  proportion  is  occupied  by  wheat  and  Indian 
com,  which  are  the  principal  cereal  exports.  Oats,  barley,  and  rye  come 
next. 

Vine-culture  is  important,  but  the  wines  are  not  well  treated.  The 
province  of  Kraina  alone  produces  about  3,300,000  gallons  a  year,  of  which 
nbout  one-half  is  exported  to  France.  Other  eight  provinces  produce 
2,640,000  gallons,  part  of  which  is  exported.  The  remaining  departments 
produce  only  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  After  Kraina  the  largest 
wine-producing  districts  are  Toplitza,  Nisch,  and  Vlachotinza. 

L^^e  quantities  of  plums  are  grown  and 'exported  in  a  dried  state.  In 
1B88  25,000  tons  were  produced  and  16,942  tons  exported. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  reared  and  exported ;  pigs 
especially  are  kept  in  enormous  numbers,  feeding  on  the  acorns  which 
cover  the  ground  for  many  miles.  Establishments  for  breeding  and  feed- 
ing pigs  have  been  erected  at  various  places  in  connection  with  the  line  of 
railway. 

Since  Servia  obtained  her  independence  the  forests  have  been  under- 
going rapid  destruction.  The  national  and  commercial  forests  ^re  super- 
vised by  the  administrative  authorities. 

Servia  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  including  various  kinds  of 
<;oal,  but  almost  entirely  undeveloped ;  besides  coal  there  .are  iron,  lead, 
c]aicksilver,  antimony,  gold,  asbestos,  copper,  and  oil  shales.  Various  con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  private  companies  for  working  mines. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  in  its  infancy.  There  were  12  breweries  at 
the  end  of  1888. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Servia  for  the  five  years : — 


Year 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Imports 

Exports 

Dinars 

Dinars 

40,472,989 

37.625,299 

51,694,436 

40,718,677 

36,478,965 

36,130,038 

33,183,879 

38,909,100 

34,843,436 

39,066,883 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports 

ill  1889:— 

Imports 

1889           i 
Dinars 

Exports 

1889 

Dinars 

Metal  goods     . 

2,821,143 

Fruit    and    agricul- 

WooUens. 

2,424,446 

tural  produce 

14,028,602 

Cottons,  &c.     . 

6,665,744 

Animals   and  other 

Colonial  goods. 

3,735,561 

\      produce 

16,309,471 

Xicather,  hides,  &c.  . 

2,631,374 

Food  and  drink 

2,626,343 

Apparel    . 

2,563,873 

Skins,  &c. 

3,007,771 

Wooden  goods . 

2,029,045 

1 

Pottery,  glass,  Sec.    . 

3,530,131 

1 
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The  following  table  shows  the  \aliie  of  the  trade  with  different  coun- 
tries in  1887-88-89  in  thousands  of  dinars : — 


Imports  fron 

I 

Exports  to 

Ooimtrics 

1887 

1888 

23,747 

1889 

22,746 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Austria . 

27,598 

31,254 

33,445 

34,377 

America 

247 

1,187 

1,080 

— 

241 

107 

Belgium 

499 

214 

206 

— 

— 

— 

Bosnia  . 

81 

48 

112 

427 

219 

270 

Bulgaria 

158 

127 

321 

907 

659 

548 

Greece  . 

92 

52 

59 







Great  Britain 

3,176 

3,495 

3,742 

— 

81 

159 

Italy      . 

476 

461 

469 

91 

24 

1 

Germany 

1,295 

1,476 

1,955 

533 

1,140 

782 

Roumania      . 

1,175 

976 

1,542 

20 

150 

278 

Russia  . 

830 

1,073 

1,057 

— 

— 

— 

Turkey  . 

677 

1,702 

854 

1,813 

1,332 

1,547 

France  . 

93 

142 

180 

524 

1.532 

737 

Switzerland  . 
Total 

347 

420 

521 

105 

42 

252 

36,644 

35,920 

34,843 

35,671 

38,865 

39,064 

Comiuiiiiications. 

Servia  has  at  present  (1890)  one  principal  railway  line,  Belgrade-Niscli- 
Vranja,  367  kilom.  in  length,  and  several  secondary  branches ;  Nisch-Pirot, 
98.kilom. ;  Smederevo-Velika  Plana,  45  kilom.;  Lapovo-KragonjeTatz,  3«) 
kilom. :  total  336  miles. 

Of  highways  there  are  3,495  miles.  Of  rivers  only  those  bordering  on 
Servia  are  navigable,  viz.  Danube,  315  kilom.;  Save,  144  kilom. ;  and  Drina^ 
170  kilom.  The  navigation  on  the  Danube  and  Save  is  in  the  luuids  of 
several  foreign  steam  companies.  The  State  possesses  only  one  steamer, 
which  is  used  exclusively  for  military  purposes. 

There  were  2,930  kilom.  of  telegraph  line  and  4,930  kilom.  of  wire,  with 
119  stations,  at  the  end  of  1889.  In  1889,  457,974  messages  were  trans- 
mitted. 

There  were  91  post-oflBlces  in  1889.  In  1888  there  passed  through  tho 
Post  Office  8,902,026  letters  and  post-cards,  newspapers,  &c.,  the  total 
value  of  transmissions  being  130,833,887  dinars.  The  Post  Office  receipts 
in  1887  amounted  to  411,160  dinars,  and  expenditure  to  566,638  dinars. 


Money  and  Credit. 

Servia  has  a  coinage  of  its  own,  minted  according  to  the  International 
Coinage  Convention  of  December  11  and  23,  1865.  In  circulation  are  gold 
coins  (milan  d'or)  of  10  and  20  dinars  apiece ;  silver  coins  of  6,  2,  1,  and 
0*5  dinar ;  copper  of  10,  5,  and  1  para;  and  nickel  of  20,  10,  and  5  paras. 
A  sum  of  22,734,737  dinars  has  been  minted  up  to  the  present  (1889)  and 
put  into  circulation. 

Public  credit  is  assisted  by  various  monetary  establishments,  of  which 
there  are   37  altogether.    The  principal  place  Ls  occui4e<i^l)jr  the  first 
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privileged  National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  in.  Belgrade,  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  20,000,000  dinars.  It  is  entitled  to  issue  bank  notes,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  (1889)  28,597,840  dinars  in  circulation,  with  a 
metallic  reserve  of  4,596,000  dinars.  Besides  the  National  Bank  there  are 
4  other  bank  establishments,  10  bank  associations,  and  22  savings-banks. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

Ser\'ia  accepted,  by  the  law  of  June  20,  1875,  the  French  decimal 
system  for  its  moneys,  weights,  and  measures.  The  Servian  dinar  is  equal 
to  one  franc ;  the  gold  milan  to  French  gold  pieces  of  20  francs ;  there  are 
also  silver  coins  of  5,  2,  and  1  dinar,  and  50  centimes  (para),  and  copper 
and  nickel  coins  of  20, 10,  and  5  centimes. 

The  decimal  weights  and  measures  (kilogram,  metre,  &c.)  are  in  prac- 
tical use  only  since  the  commencement  of  1883 ;  the  old  Turkish  and 
Austrian  weights  and  measures  still  lingering  in  districts  at  some  distance 
from  Belgrade  and  railway  line. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Sebvia  in  Great  Britain. 

Enroy  Extnwrdirukry  and  Minuter  PlempotenUary. — M.  Yephrem 
Grouitch ;  appointed  September  28, 1886  (resident  at  Paris). 

Cha/rg6  d^AffaArei  in  London. — M.  Alex.  Z.  Yovichich. 

Consul'  General  in  London, — H.  W.  Christmas. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Servia  in  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Bradford,  and  Melbourne,  Australia. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Servia. 

EwHfy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, — Frederick  Robert 
St.  John,  appointed  February  1, 1888. 

There  is  a  British  Vice-Consul  at  Nisch. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Servia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Almanac  for  1890  (Servian). 

Srpskd  Noyin6  (Ofilcial  Gazette). 

Statistique  de  la  Scrbie.    4.    Belgrade,  1863-89. 

Report  by  Hon.  Alan  Johnatoiie  on  Servian  Railways  In  Part  I.  of  *  Reports  from  H.M.'a 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agenta  Abroad,'  1886 ;  and  the  State  of  Servian  Finances^,  in 
Part  IV.  of  *  Reports  from  H.M.'8  SetTCtarics  of  Embassy  and  Legation,'  1886. 

Report  by  Mr.  Vansittart  on  the  Ti-ado  of  Servia  in  No.  176  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Reports.'    London,  1887. 

Report  by  Mr.  R.  D.  G.  Macdonald  on  the  Trade  of  Servia  in  1887-88  in  No.  534  of » Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Reports.'    London,  1889. 

Report  by  the  Belgian  Minister  to  Servia,  M.  Emile  de  Borchgrave :  Le  Royaume  de 
Serbie.    Bruxelles,  1883. 

JiiUet  (Ren6),  La  Serbe  6oonomique  ct  commerciale.    Paris,  1889. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Balme  (M.),  La  principaut^  de  Serbie.    8.    Paris,  1880. 

JiotkovUeh  (St.),  La  mission  de  Scrbie  dans  la  question  d'Orient.    Florence,  1887. 

Courrilre  (C),  Histoire  de  la  litterature  contemporaine  chez  les  Slaves.    Paris,  1879. 

Denton  (William),  Servia  and  the  Servians.    Loudon,  1862. 

Oriete  (W.  T.),  The  Church  and  People  of  Servia.    8.    London,  1864. 

Krreu  (J.  F.),  Betrachtungen  Uber  das  FUrstenthum  Serblen.    Wicn,  1861. 

Jlolland  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  European  Concert  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Oxford,  1885. 

Jakchich  (Vladimir),  Reoueil  statistique  sur  les  contrd'es  serbes.    8.    Belgrade,  1875. 
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KaniU  (F.),  Serbien  :  HUtori^che-ethnogrnpliische  Rcisest adieu  ans  den  Jahren  1899-&< 
8.    Lelpsi?,  1868.     • 

Karii  (V.)>  Srbija  (a  dcsicriptiou  of  the  countrr,  people,  and  state,  in  Set  ruin).  Belgrade, 
1888. 

Lawelepe  (Emilc  de).  The  Balkan  Peninrala.    2  voK    London,  1887. 

Leffer  (Louis),  Le  mou<le  slarc    Paiia.  Ib73. 

Maekentie  (A.  Muir),  Trayels  lu  the  Slavonic  Provinces  of  Turkey  in  Euroftc.  3rd  ctlitloa. 
2  vols.    London,  1887. 

Mifotontch  (Elodie  Lawton),  The  History  of  Modem  Serbia.    8.    London,  1872. 

Minchin  (J.  G.  C),  The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsnla.    London.  l^^ftS. 

Faton  (Andrew  Archibald),  Servia,  the  Youngest  Member  of  the  European  Familv.  K 
London,  1846. 

Ranke  ^Leopold),  The  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Bevolution.  Lonilon.  ia$3, 
translated  xxy  Mrs.  Alex.  L.  Kerr. 

RHnaeh  (J.),  La  Serbie  et  le  Mont^ndgro.    Paris,  1876. 

TaiUcmdier  (Saint-Ren6),  La  Serbie  an  XIX«  sit^sle.    I*ariii,  187S. 

TMert  (Henri),  La  Serbie  :  son  passi  et  son  avenir.    8.    Paris,  1862. 

r<nano9tch  (Vladimir),  Les  Serbcs,  &c.    Paris,  1870. 
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SIAM. 

(Satam,  or  MuAyG-TnAi.) 
Eeigning  King. 

Chulalongkom  I.  (»Somdetch  Phra  Paramindr  Muha),  bom  September  31, 
1853;  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  King,  Maha  Mongknt,  and  of  Queen  Ramphu 
(Erom  Somdetch  Pratape  Surin) ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  October  1,  1868. 

Children  of  the  King. 

Cliildren  of  H.M.  the  Queen. 
I.  Prince  Somdetch  Chowfa  Maha  Vajirunhis,  born  June  27,  1878, 
designated  as  Crown  Prince  in  January  1887. 

II.  Prince  Chowfa  Samodh-Diwongse  Warotai,  born  June  9,  1881. 

III.  Princess  Walai-ulongkom,  bom  April  1883. 

IV.  Princess  Siraponsophon,  born  July  9,  1887. 

Children  of  the  Second  Quet^n. 
I.  Prince  Chowfa  Maha  Chirarwoot,  January  1, 1880. 
II.  Prince  Chowfa  Chakrapongse  Poowanar,  March  3,  1881. 
III.  Prince  Chowfa  Aradang  Dacharwoot,  May  1889 ;  and  others. 

Brothers  of  the  King. 
I.  Somdetch  Chowfa  Chaturant  Rasmi,  born  January  14, 1857.  TUle : 
Krom  Pra  Chakrayadipongse. 

II.  Somdetch  Chowfa  Bbanurangse  Swangwongse,  bom  January  13, 
1860.    Title :  Erom  Pra  Bhanupandhwongse  Yar&dej. 

ffaff'Brothers  of  the  King. 

III.  Erom  Mun  Naf6t  Varariddhi,  bom  May  7, 1855. 

IV.  Erom  Luang  Pichit  Prijakon,  bom  October  29,  1855. 
Y.  Erom  Mun  Adlson  TJdomatej,  bom  March  15, 1866. 

YI.  Erom  Mun  Phudharet  Damrongsakdi,  bom  March  16, 1856. 
YIl.  Erom  Mun  Prachak  Silapakhon,  bom  April,  1856. 
VIIT.  Erom  Luang  Devawongse  Yaroprakar,  bom  Nov.  27, 1868. 
There  are  fourteen  other  half-brothers. 

The  royal  dignity  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  does  not  descend  always 
from  the  father  to  the  eldest  son,  each  sovereign  being  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  his  own  successor.  The  reigning  king  has  re- 
introduced the  practice  of  nominating  the  Crown  Since,  early  in  his 
reign,  the  child  chosen  for  this  dignity  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Queen. 
This  step,  taken  in  1887,  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  stability 
and  order  of  things,  and  of  establishing  the  reigning  dynasty. 

OoYemment. 

According  to  the  law  of  May  8, 1874,  the  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  the  Eing  in  conjunction  with  a  Council  of  Ministers  (Senabodi),  who 
bave  charge  of  the  departments  of  the  War  and  Marine,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Home  (jK)vemment,  Justice,  Agriculture,  the  Royal  House,  and  Finance. 
The  Council  of  State  consists  of  the  ministers,  10  to  20  members  appointed 
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by  the  King,  and  6  princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  year  1891  will  probably 
inaugurate  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet,  including :  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  Finance,  Public  Works,  War,  Home 
Affairs,  and  Police  and  Gaol  Commissioner ;  each  portfolio  being  held  by 
one  of  the  King's  half-brothers.  In  some  cases  it  will  involve  very 
slight  change  from  the  present  arrangements.  The  advantage  lies 
in  the  tendency  towards  clearer  demarcation  of  responsibility  and  of 
departmental  control.  Each  of  the  41  provinces  is  administered  by  a 
governor;  while  there  are  several  tributary  districts  administered  by 
their  own  princes;  of  late  years  centralisation  has  greatly  increased. 
Commissioners,  chosen  by  the  King,  are  now  frequently  sent  from  Bang- 
kok to  these  tributary  provinces,  both  to  those  in  the  north,  as  Cbiengmai, 
and  those  in  the  south,  as  Singova,  and  others,  with  very  full  powers. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  limits  of  the  kingdom  Of  Siam  hare  varied  much  at  di^r^rent 
periods  of  its  history  ;  and  even  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  We»tern 
frontier,  the  lines  of  demarcation  cannot  be  exactly  traced,  most  of  the 
border  lands  being  occupied  by  tribes  more  or  less  independent.  Tht- 
boundary  between  Burmah  and  N.W.  Siam  is  in  process  of  delimitation  by 
a  Boundary  Commission.  This  will  probably  also  be  the  case,  next  year, 
with  regard  to  the  east  boundary,  between  Siam  and  the  French  pos- 
sessions. As  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  the  country  extends  at  present 
from  the  4th  to  the  21st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  96th  to  the 
106th  degree  of  east  longitude,  being  a  total  area  of  about  250,000  square 
miles.  The  numbers  of  the  population  are  still  more  imperfectly  known 
than  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the  difficulty  of  any  correct  result  is  the 
greater  on  account  of  the  Oriental  custom  of  numbering  only  the  men. 
The  latest  foreign  estimates  give  the  population  of  the  kingdom  a> 
follows,  in  round  numbers :— 2,000,000  Siamese;  1,000,000  Chinese; 
2,000,000  Laotians;  1,000,000  Malays;  total  about  6,000,000.  Kedah, 
Patani,  Kelantan,  and  Tringaugo,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Siam,  and  send  revenues  to  Bangkok.  Tlic  Laos  (Shaii'i 
States  of  Luang  Prabang,  Chiengmai,  Lakon,  Lampoonchai,  Nam,  Pre. 
and  others  stand  in  a  similar  position  towards  the  Government  in  Bangkok. 
Centralisation  is  being  largely  introduced. 

The  Siamese  dominions  are  divided  into  numerous  provinces  or  dis- 
tricts, each  having  a  Governor,  deriving  authority  direct  from  the  Kinc. 
and  having  under  him  subordinate  governors  over  the  various  parts  of  h:^ 
district.    Of  these  provinces  or  districts  the  authority  is  dividal  thus : — 

Vnder  the  Minister  cf  the  North, 

{a)  Thirty-seven  first-class  districts,  with  Siamese  Governors,  having 
numerous  sub- districts. 

(ft)  Thirty-seven  first-class  districts,  with  Laosian  Governors,  having 
numerous  sub-districts. 

Under  the  Minister  of  the  South, 

(c)  Nineteen  first-class  districts,  with  Siamese  Governors,  having 
numerous  sub-districts. 

(d)  Twelve  first-class  districts,  with  Malay  Governors  or  rajah*,  as  tha 
case  may  be. 
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Tinder  tho  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
{e)  Twelve  other  districts  with  Siamese  Governors. 

These  three  ministers  usually  remain  in  Bangkok,  and  make  occasional 
tours. 

The  native  historians  distinguish  two  natural  divisions  of  the  country, 
called  Muang-Nua,  the  region  of  the  north,  and  Muang-Tai,  the  southern 
region.  Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  former  was  the  more  populous 
part  of  the  country,  but  since  the  establishment  of  Bangkok  as  capital — 
with  from  600,000  to  1,000,000  inhabitants— the  south  has  taken  the  lead 
in  population.  Siam  is  called  by  its  inhabitants  Thai,  or  Muang-Thai,  which 
means  *  free,'  or  *  the  kingdom  of  the  free.'  Tho  word  Siani  is  probably 
identical  with  Shan,  applied  in  Burma  to  the  Lao  race,  as  well  as  to  the 
Shan  proper  and  the  Siamese. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism.  In  recent  years  the  results  of 
Western  civilisation  have  to  some  extent  been  introduced.  Some  few  young 
Siamese  have  been  sent  to  schools,  and  also  to  study  at  arts,  and  technical 
trades,  and  the  leading  professions  in  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

Education  has  been  making  considerable  advance  of  late  years.  The 
capital  possesses  three  large  Government  schools,  where  English  is  taught. 
Siamese  education  has  been  systematised  and  reduced  to  a  code.  Throughout 
the  country  it  is  still  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  The  Siamese 
language  is  now  firmly  established  as  the  official  language  over  the  whole 
country.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  also  under  his  cliarge 
several  large  Government  hospitals,  which  have  been  lately  established  by 
the  King. 

Finance. 

The  King's  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,000,0007.  a  year,  of 
which  sum  the  land  tax  produces  287,000^. ;  tax  on  fruit  trees,  65,000Z. ; 
spirits,  100,0002. ;  opium,  120,0002. ;  gambling,  100,000/. ;  customs,  143,0002. ; 
tin-mines,  90,0002. ;  edible  birds'-nests,  27,0002. ;  fisheries,  27,0002.  All  the 
taxes,  with  the  exception  of  the  customs  duties,  are  farmed.  There  is  no 
public  debt,  and  power  has  only  lately  been  grranted  to  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Bank's  local  branch  to  issue  a  limited  amount  of  paper  money. 
The  expenditure  is  stated  to  keep  within  the  receipts. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  small  standing  army,  and  the  people  generally  are  liable  to 
be  called  out  as  required,  but  there  is  no  armed  militia.  Every  male 
inhabitant,  from  the  age  of  21  upwards,  is  obliged  to  serve  the  State  for 
three  months  a  year.  The  following  individuals  are,  however,  exempted : 
— Members  of  the  priesthood,  the  Chinese  settlers  who  pay  a  commutation 
tax,  slaves,  public  functionaries,  the  fathers  of  three  sons  liable  to  service, 
and  those  who  purchase  exemption  by  a  fine  of  from  six  to  eight  ticals  a 
month,  or  by  furnishing  a  slave  or  some  other  person  not  subject  to  the 
conscription  as  a  substitute.  It  is  stated  that  the  Government  possesses 
upwards  of  80,000  stand  of  arm?,  besides  a  considerable  stock  of  cannon. 
The  army  is  to  some  extent  officered  by  Europeans,  and  has  very  largely 
increased  of  late  years  in  efficiency  and  in  numbers,  and  in  the  character 
of  its  equipments. 

Siam  possesses  several  gunboats  (mostly  in  bad  conditioi^p^^[^i|^  by 
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Europeans,  chiefly  En^^lishmen  and  Danes,  and  some  sea-goin^  steam 
jRchta.  There  are  forts,  with  heavy  jfiins,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bangkok 
river.  The  latter  possesses  a  bar  which  effectually  prevents  the  entrance 
of  ships  over  13  feet  draught. 

Prodaction  and  Industry. 

There  is  comparatively  little  industry  in  the  country,  mainly  owing  to  the 
;state  of  serfdom  in  which  the  population  is  kept  by  the  local  governors. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Siam  the  natives  are  liable  to  forced  labour  for  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  varying  from  one  to  three  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  land,  rich  in  many  parts,  is  badly  cultivated.  This 
state  of  things  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  improved  as  soon  as  means  of 
transit  to  the  port  and  the  capital  are  improved.  This  point  is  now  ( Deoezn- 
ber  1890)  engaging  the  earnest  and  effective  attention  of  the  King,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  energetic  action  of  the  new  Public  Works  Department,  and  by 
the  starting  of  the  first  railway  line  in  Siam,  which  is  to  be  commenced 
in  i'ebruary  1891,  and  which  will  tap  one  of  the  richest  plateaux  of  Siam. 
hitherto  quite  undeveloped.  Probably  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  available  land  in  the  delta  of  Menam  is  under  cultivation.  Much  of 
Upper  Siam  is  dense  forest,  with  scanty  population.  The  dry  season  lasts 
from  November  to  May.  During  this  period  rain  seldom  falls.  At  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season  much  of  the  plain  country  is  covered  by  fertilising: 
inundations.  Gold  exists  in  some  of  the  rivers,  and  tin  is  found  in  htrge 
quantities,  especially  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Domestic  slavery  is  in 
gradual  process  of  abolition,  such  slavery  as  exists  being  entirely  debt 
slavery.  By  an  edict  of  the  present  King  no  person  born  on  or  after  hi< 
Majesty's  accession  can  be  legally  held  in  slavery  beyond  the  age  of  21. 
But  free  labour  is  still  very  hatd  to  obtain  in  any  quantities.  Chinese 
coolies  do  the  chief  part  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in  tbe 
south,  specially  in  the  mills  and  in  mining ;  while  in  the  north  forest 
work  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Burmese,  Karens,  and  Kmous. 

Commerce. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  in  recent 
years  many  Chinese,  not  subject  like  the  natives  to  forced  labour,  hare 
settled  in  the  country.    The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  centres  in  Bangkok,  the 
capital.    The  value  of  the  total  exports  from  Bangkok  in  1888  was  abopt 
2,723,67U.»  and  in  1889  2,743,635Z.    The  staple  articles  of  export  are  rio 
to  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Europe,  in  1889  amounting  to  339,459  tons. 
valued  at  1,173,994^. ;  sapan  wood,  13,092Z. ;  pepper,  72,685/.;  teak,  304,9761. ;  , 
teal-seed,  27,125/.;    gum  Benjamin,  9,957/.:    birds' nests,   15,820/.;    tin,  1 
11,670/. ;  cattle,  62,314/.    The  total  imports  into  Bangkok  in  1888  were  of 
the  value  of  1,812,002/.,  and  in  1889  were  of  the  value  of  1,593,257/.     The 
imports  in  1889  comprised  cottons,  376,551/.;  opium,  91,274/. ;  gold-leaf 
and  treasure,  180,958/.;   silk  goods,  53,943/.;   Chinese  goods,  182,500/.; 
kerosene  oil,  57,515/.;   jewellery,  97,234/.;   gunny  bags,  46,137/.      The 
exports  from  Siam  to  Lower  Burma  in  1889  amounted  to  499,000  rupees  ; 
and  the  imports  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  349,000  rupees.    There  is, 
however,  a  large  trade  on  the  other  frontiers  of  Siam. 

In  the  five  years  1885  to  1889  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Siam  to 
Great  Britain,  and  of  imports  of  British  produce  into  Siam,  was   as 
'  ^ws : — 
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—                              1       1886 

1886      1       1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from    Siam    to          £ 
Great  Britain      .        .       96,535 

Imports  of  British  pro-  I 
duce  into  Siam    .        .       4>J,062 

£ 
102,802 

65.356 

£ 
88,384 

76,076 

2H112 
62,763 

290,560 
70.299 

The  two  almost  sole  articles  of  direct  export  from  Siam  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  year  1889  were  hewn  teak-wood,  valued  at  101,666^.,  and  rice  at 
184,426/.  (13,225/.  in  1887).  Among  the  direct  imports  of  British  prodnce 
into  Siam  the  chief  articles  in  1889  were  machinery  and  mill-work,  of  the 
value  of  27,941/. ;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  6,844/. ;  cotton?,  6,709/. ; 
hardware,  1,083/.  There  is  a  large  importation  of  British  piece-goods, 
transhipped  at  Singapore. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

In  1889,^99  vessels  (212  being  Chinese  junks),  of  285,611  tons,  cleared 
at  the  port  of  Bangkok,  of  which  269,  of  201,701  tons,  were  British. 

A  telegraph  line  connecting  Bangkok  with  Tavoy  in  Lower  Burma  has 
been  constructed,  and  another  from  Bangkok  to  Pnompeng  in  Cambodia ; 
a  third  from  Bangkok,  vid  Baheng  (from  which  place  there  is  a  branch 
line  to  Moulmein),  to  Chiengmai,  the  chief  city  of  North  Siam ;  others  are 
b^-ing  constructed  to  Chantaboon,  the  chief  port  on  the  S.E.  coast,  to 
Khorat,  and  to  Luang  Phrabang,  besides  lines  in  the  Siamese  Malay  States 
and  to  Singapore. 

In  1888  a  survey  for  a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Chiengmai  and  other 
northern  and  eastern  provinces  of  Siam  was  commenced,  and  it  haa  been 
definitely  decided  to  commence  in  1891  a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Korat,  a 
very  rich  undeveloped  rice-growing  plateau,  the  line  passing  through  ex- 
cellent timber  country.  A  concession  has  also  been  given  for  a  railway 
from  Bangkok  to  Patriew,  a  rice  depot  in  a  south- easterly  direction  from 
Bagnkok. 

There  is  a  postal  service  in  Bangkok,  and  in  1885  Siam  joined  the 
International  Postal  Union.  The  mall  service  down  the  Malay  Peninsulji, 
and  also  towards  the  north  of  Siam,  has  been  largely  developed  in  1890. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Siam,  and  the  British  equivalents,. 
are: — 

HONBT. 

The  Tieal,  or  Bat  .  ■•  64  Atts,  or  60  cents  of  a  Mexican  dollar ;  aver- 
age rate  of  exchange,  2#. 
4      Ticals       •        •  ■■     1  Tamlun^. 
SO     Ticals      •        .  ■■    1  6^a^y:  these  two  last  are  moneys  of  account. 

The  legal  money  of  Siam  is  the  tical,  a  silver  coin,  with  the  device  of 
the  kingr's  head  impressed,  weighing  236  grains  troy.  Dollars  are  accepted 
Ln  payment  at  the  rate  of  3  dollars  for  5  ticals.  In  1876  the  Government 
srdered  a  large  quantity  of  bronze  coinage  from  England,  which  ha8  come 
into  extensive  use  among  the  people,  in  the  place  of  the  Chinese  gambling 
tokens  previously  used. 
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Weights  a^d  Measubes. 
1  Chnng  «  24  lbs,  avoirdupois ;  50  ChaTig  =  1  hap.  or  133^  lbs. ;  1  JVlir 
=»  1-66  English  inch;   1  Kcup  -  12  Nin\  \  SoJt  ^  2  Keup\  1  TTa  «  2  &i; 
1  i&w  «  20  IPa;  1  Wah=^  80  English  inches  ;  1  Tot  ^  400  Sen, 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  RepresentatiyeB. 

1.  Op  Siam  IX  Great  Britain. 
Minuter.— 'Th^  Marquis  do  Montri  (Suriyawongse). 
Secretary  of  Legatimi. — Count  Ditliakar  Bhakdi. 
Mjigliih  &j<?rctary.— Frederick  W.  Venicy. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Siam. 

Minister  Sesidefit  and  Coneul- General. — Captain  H.  M.  Jones,  V,C. ;  ap- 
pointed December  1888. 
C(mmil.—E.  B.  Gould. 
Vice- Consul  at  Chiengmai.—E.  H.  French. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  SiasL 

1.  Ofpicial  Publications. 

Commercial  Report  of  H.M.'s  Minister  Resident  and  Cousnl-General  (Mr.  Satov)  in  San 
for  18K6,    London,  18H6. 

Rejiort  on  ilie  trade  of  Banglcok  for  1888  in  '  Diplomfttic  niMl  Consular  Reports^*  No.  41^ 
1H89. 

Trwlc  of  f^iftm  with  Great  Britain  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  tlie  Tra«1e  of  thr  Tnitt*! 
Kingdom  with  ForeiKn  Countries  and  British  Po8i<essi(>iis  for  the  year  1889.*   4.   London,  1^K 

2.  Non-Ofpicial  Publications. 

A  InbaMer  (Henrj-),  The  Wheel  of  tlie  Tjiw.    8.    T/)ndoii,  1871. 

Bastion  (Adolf),  Die  Yblker  des  bstlichen  Asiens.  3  voln.  8.  Leipzifi:  und  Jcia. 
1866-67. 

Boterinq  (John),  The  Kingdom  and  Poojde  of  Siam.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1857. 

Hock  (Carl),  Temples  and  Klepliants.    1  vol    8.    Tendon,  1884. 

Volquhnuu  (A.  R.).  Among  the  Shans.    London,  1886. 

Vort  (Mary  L.)  Siam,  the  Heart  of  Farther  India.  American  Missionary  Pablicatioc 
iS'ew  York. 

6'rai//t>rc/,  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China.  2  voK  8.  2nd  editios. 
1830. 

Gamier,  Voyage  d'exploration  dans  I'lndo-Chiua    2  vols.    4.    Paris,  I860. 

firefian  (A. ),  liO  royaume  de  Siam.    8.    Paris,  1H68. 

Jnncitjnyy  Jafian,  Imlo-Chlna,  Ceylon.    1  vol,    8.    l^aris,  1850. 

La  Loub^re,  Description  du  royaume  de  Siam,    IS.    Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1691. 

M  Loubirre,  A  new  HistoricalRelation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sianj.    Folio.    London,  I69S. 

/.eonoictn*^  The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Conrt.    8.    Boston  (Mass.),  18711. 

Alaearthy  (J.)  Paper  on  Procealings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  March  18fts. 

Alouhot  (Henrj),  Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China  (Siiun),  Cambodia  aad  Laos, 
during  the  years  1858-1860.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1804. 

J'nilegoix  (D.  J.),  Description  dn  royatmic  de  Thai  ou  Siam.    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1854. 

Jiecliu  (Elisec),  Nouvelle  g6ographie  unlverselle.  8.  L*lnde  et  rindo-Chlnc.  Paris. 
lS.s.t 

Satoir  (E.  M.).  Essay  towards  a  Bibliography  of  Siam.    Singapore,  1886. 

Scturrzer  (Dr.  K.  t&f)).  Die  wirthschaftlicheu  Zust-iude  im  SUden  and  Ostcn  Aai«na.  ?- 
Stuttgart,  1871. 
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SOUTH  AFBICAN   REPUBLIC. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  South  African  Republic,  also  known  as  the  Transvaal,  was 
originally  formed  by  part  of  the  Boers,  who  left  the  Cape  Colony 
in  1835  for  Natal,  but  quitted  that  colony  on  its  annexation  to 
the  British  Crown.  In  1852  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal 
was  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  State  is  based  on  the  *  Thirty-Three  Articles,'  passed 
May  23,  1849,  and  the  *  Grondwet,'  or  Fundamental  Law  of 
February  13,  1858.  The  Constitution  has  since  been  frequently 
amended  down  to  June  1890.  The  legislative  power  of  the  State 
is  now  vested  in  two  Yolksraden  of  24  members  each.  The  ^ve 
largest  districts  of  the  country  elect  two  members,  and  the.  12 
smaller  districts  one  member  for  ea^ch  Volksraad,  while  the  Bar- 
l^erton  and  Witwatersrand  goldfields  are  represented  by  one 
member  in  each  Baad.  They  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
one  half  retiring  every  two  years.  The  franchise  qualification 
for  aliens  for  the  Yolksraad  is  :  age  30  years,  member  of  a 
Protestant  Church,  four  years'  residence  in  the  Republic,  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  payment  of  5/.,  and  possession  of  landed  property 
in  the  State.  The  qualifications  for  a  member  of  the  first  Volks- 
raad are  the  same,  except  that  a  member  must  be  bom  in  the 
Republic  or  a  burgher  of  the  State  for  14  years.  The  members 
of  the  Second  Chamber  are  elected  by  burghers  who  for  two 
years  have  been  entitled  to  vote,  who  have  reached  the 
iige  of  16  years.  The  members  of  the  first  Volksraad  can  only 
be  elected  by  burghers  entitled  to  vote,  who  have  obtained  their 
burgher-right  by  birth  before  or  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
law,  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  Executive 
is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  five  years  by  all  enfranchised 
Imrghers,  eligible  for  the  Jirst  Volksraad,  assisted  by  a  council 
consisting  of  three  official  members  (the  State  Secretary,  the 
Commandant-General,  and  the  Secretary),  and  two  non-official 
members  elected  by  the  first  Volksraad.  On  April  12,  1877,  the 
Transvaal  was  annexed  by  the  British  Government,  and  an 
administrator  with  an  Executive  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly 
appointed. 

In  December  1880  the  Boors  took  np  arms  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  as  a  result  a  treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  March  21,  1881.  Ac- 
'Cording  to  the  convention  made  (ratified  by  the  Volksraad  October  26, 
1881),  self-government  was  restored  to  the  Transvaal  so  far  as  regards 
internal  affairs,  the  control  and  management  of  external  affairs  V)eing  re- 
served to  Her  Majesty  as  suzerain,  A  British  Resident  was  appointed, 
^itb  functions  analogous  to  those  of  a  Consul-General  and  Charg^  d 'Affaires. 
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Another  convention  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  signed  in 
London  Febroaiy  27,  1884,  ratified  by  the  Yolksraad,  August  8,  by  wbicfa 
the  State  is  to  be  known  as  the  Soath  African  Republic,  and  the  British 
suzerainty  considerably  restricted.  Instead  of  a  Resident  the  British 
Government  is  represented  by  a  Diplomatic  Agent. 

State  President. — S.  J.  Paul  Kriiger,  elected  for  the  second  time  Mav  8, 
1888. 

State  Secretary.— Di,  W.  J.  Leyds. 

Secretary  of  Executive. — W.  E.  Bok. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Counml. — Commandant-General  P.  J.  Jonbert. 
Non-official  do. — M.  A.  Wolmaraus,  N.  J.  Smit  (Vice-President). 

Area  and  PoptilatioiL 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  121,854  square  miles,  divided 
into  17  districts,  and  its  white  population  in  1889  at  110,000,  of  wh<Hn 
62,000  are  Dutch ;  the  native  population  is  estimated  at  500,000.  These 
figures,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  only  approximate  until  a  regular 
census  is  taken.* '  The  boundaries  of  the  State  are  defined  in  the  conven- 
tion of  February  27,  1884 — since  altered  by  a  supplementary  convention, 
by  which  the  former  New  (Zulu)  Republic  was  annexed  to  the  Soath 
African  Republic  as  a  new  district,  named  Yrljheid,  and  by  the  tenn.^ 
of  the  Convention  regarding  Swaziland,  ratified  by  the  Volksnuul  August 
7, 1890,  by  which  a  small  portion  of  Swaziland  and  Amatonga  Land  be- 
comes part  of  the  Transvaal,  including  an  area  of  10  miles  in  radius  at 
Kosi  Bay.  The  seat  of  government  is  Setoria,  with  a  population  of  5,000. 
The  largest  town  is  Johannesberg,  the  mining  centre  of  Witwateraaod 
goldfields,  with  a  population  of  15,000  and  a  floating  population  of 
30,000  in  the  goldfields  along  the  Rand.  The  bulk  of  the  population  are 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

Beligion. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  the  dominant  religious  bod}-,  claimmg 
43,821  (1888)  of  the  population;  other  Dutch  Churches,  18.100;  Bn^«h 
Church,  6.581 ;  Wesleyans,  3,866 ;  Catholic,  3,000 ;  other  Christian  Chuiches, 
1,600;  Jews,  2,000. 

Instruction. 

There  are  10  English  schools  in  Pretoria,  and  one  or  more  in  each  of  the 
other  towns.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  the  year  1889,  the  sum  of  24,987^.  was  spent  for  the  edncation 
of  5,475  pupils.  In  1889  there  were  28  village  schools  and  197  ward  schooH 
besides  a  gymnasium  with  173  pupils  at  Pretoria.  The  establisment  of  an 
university  is  contemplated,  and  20,000i.  were  voted  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Volksraad. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditnxe  for 
the  last  5 J  years  :— 


1884-85 


1886-86 


Revenue 
Expenditure. 


£        i         £ 
161,595!  292,353 
184,8221  213,975 


1887 


1889 


£  £         i  £ 

668,433  j  884^440;  1,577,445 
621,073    770,492;  1,226,135 


'  The  returns  of  a  census  taken  on  April  1, 1890,  are  not  yet  pnbliBbed. 
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The  credit  balance  being  on  June  30,  1890,  883,842/.  The  revenue  is 
derived  from  land  sales,  quit-rents,  customs,  hut-tax,  stamps,  transport 
dnes,  and  principally  from  licences  on  the  goldfields.  The  revenue  derived 
from  goldtields  during  the  year  1888  amounted  to  460,4662.,  and  for  the 
year  1889  to  882,195/. ;  for  the  first  six  months  of  1890,  381,137/.,  show- 
ing a  falling  off  against  the  six  months  returns  of  1889  of  66,164/.  The 
estimates  for  the  complete  year  J  890  are  set  down  as  revenue  1,610,906/.^ 
and  the  expenditure  at  1,297,176/. 

This  great  improvement  in  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  attributed  to 
the  development  of  the  vast  goldfields  which  have  been  discovered  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  republic.  These  goldfields,  as  yet  only  imper- 
fectly worked,  already  produce  surprising  results.  The  public  debt  on 
August  8,  1890,  was  285,985/.  The  State  lands  were  valued  in  1884  at 
400,000/.,  but  may  now  be  valued  at  some  millions,  as  the  principal  goldfields 
at  Barberton  are  on  Government  lands.  The  debt  due  to  Great  Britain 
bears  interest  at  3J  per  cent.,  and  is  to  be  extinguished  by  a  sinking 
fund  of  3/.  Os.  9d.  per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years. 

Defence. 

The  republic  has  no  standing  army,  with  exception  of  a  small  force  of 
horse  artillery,  all  able-bodied  citizens  being  called  out  in  case  of  war. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  South  African  Republic  is  specially  favourable  for  agriculture  as 
well  as  stock-rearing,  though  its  capacities  in  this  respect  are  not  yet 
developed.  It  is  estimated  (1884)  that  50,000  acres  are  under  cultivation. 
Wheat  and  tobacco  of  a  superior  kind  are  the  chief  products,  though  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cotton  are  also  grown ;  cattle,  sheep,  and  ostriches  are  reared. 
The  agricultural  produce,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
population.  There  are  about  20,000  farms,  16,000  of  which  belong  to 
private  individuals,  and  the  rest  to  the  State. 

The  country  is  possessed  of  considerable  mineral  wealth,  and  gold- 
digging  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  various  goldfields,  principally 
Barberton  and  Witwatersrand,  the  total  number  of  proclaimed  goldfields 
being  at  the  present  (August  1890)  twenty-one,  covering  an  area  of  more 
than  1,500,000  acres.  The  output  of  the  Witwatersrand  Mines  alone 
amounted  to  230,911  oz.  in  1888,  and  to  381,032  oz.  in  1889,  representing. 
a  value  of  808,188/.  and  1,833,612/.  respectively.  The  output  of  the  Kaap 
goldfields  for  1889  was  34,148  oz.,  to  the  value  of  119,518/, ;  from  Klerks- 
<lorp  and  Zautpansberg  and  other  goldfields,  13,852  oz.,  to  the  value  of 
48,582/.  Total  output  for  1889  from  all  the  fields,  421,032  oz.,  to  the 
value  of  1,473,612/.  The  Rand  output  for  the  first  six  months  of  1890 
amounted  to  223,864  oz.,  to  the  value  of  682,785/.  The  gold  export  through 
the  custom  houses  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  amounted  to  918,704/.  in 
1888,  to  1,444,112/.  in  1889,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1890  to  818,736/. 
In  the  South  African  Republic  and  Swaziland  in  1889  there  were  over 
371  companies  working  for  gold,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  over  21,473,000/. 
and  2,151  stamps.*  Excellent  coal  is  found  in  the  east  of  the  country, 
which  is  being  worked  to  a  small  extent,  while  iron  is  also  known  to 
abound ;  lead,  silver,  and  tin  have  also  been  found. 

*■  AecaTdlng  to  Skinner^s  Mining  Manual  for  1889-90,  the  number  of  South  African miuiniT 
companies  wu  642  in  1889.  Of  these  315  had  offices  in  London,  with  a  nominil  oapital  ol 
^9,664,815^,  and  paid  up  44,310,804i. 
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Commerce. 

The  principal  exports  are  wool,  cattle,  hides,  fprain,  ostrich  feaihis^ 
ivory,  gold,  and  other  minerals.  The  Imports  on  which  dues  were  cbaigd 
for  1886  amounted  to  721,363Z. ;  in  1887  to  2,204,3272. ;  in  1888  to  S,748,830i\ 
in  1889  to  5,000,000Z.  The  import  duties  in  1888  amounted  to  249,922/. 
in  1889  to  372,919Z.,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1890  to  225,006/. 

Commnnications. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  South  African  Bepublic  is  about  2:r* 
miles  from  Durban,  536  from  Port  Elizabeth,  and  698  from  Cape  To«x . 
while  its  eastern  boundary  is  not  40  miles  from  Delagoa  Bay.  A  railwar 
from  Louren^o  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Bay,  was  opened  in  December  1S^7. 
and  now  (1890)  it  extends  to  the  boundary.  The  line  from  the  PoItIlgile^<- 
boundary  to  Pretoria,  with  a  branch  from  Crocodile  Biver  to  Barbertoo,  i- 
now  being  built,  20  miles  of  earthworks  being  finished  within  TiansTati 
territory.  From  Pretoria  the  line  will  be  continued  to  Vaal  River,  via 
Johanncsberg.  The  South  African  Republic  is  joined  to  Natal  by  telegiaplw 
and  telegraph  lines  extend  1,462  miles;  the  country  is  also  coimecte>J 
with  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Cape  Colony  by  telegraph.  There  are 
33  offices. 

Weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Cape  Colony,  and  the  cnrrencj 
Sfl  English  money  only. 

British  Diplomatic  Agent. — Sir  Jacobus  de  Wit,  K.C.M.Q. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  the 
South  African  Bepnblio. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  South  African  Ecpnblio.    London,  18S4. 

Correspondence  respeoting  the  Debt  due  to  H.M.'8  GoTernment  by  the  Transraal  Stale 
Loudon,  1882-^3. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and  adjacent  Territories.  Loodcs, 
1884. 

Furtlicr  Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and  adjacent  Temtorifs 
(C.  4,276,  4.48S,  4,688).    London,  1886     (C.  4,643)  1886. 

Jeppe  (P.),  Local  Laws  of  the  South  African  Republic,  fh>m  1849-1885,  revised  by  ClaeS 
Justice  Kotze.    Pretoria,  1887. 

Kotte  (J.  G.,  Chief  Justice),  Local  Laws  of  the  South  African  Bepublic  for  1886  and  1887. 
Pretoria,  1888, 

M^moire  d^soriptif  sur  Tavant-projet  de  la  partie  transvalienne  du  chemin  de  f er  4r 
Lonren(;o  Marquee  k  Pretoria.    Par  J.  Machado.    Lisbon,  1886. 

Pr^is  of  Information  concerning  South  Africa,  the  Transvaal  Tenritoiy,  pceparsd  bj  the 
Intelligence  Branch,  War  Office.    Loudon,  January,  1878. 

Appendix  to  Precis  on  the  Transvaal.    London,  1879. 

2,  Non-Official  Publications. 

Argus  Annual  and  South  Afirican  Directory  for  1890.    Cape  Town,  1890. 

i4ttt<T(  (V.  S.),  LaBepublique  Sud-Africaine.  Situation  teouomique  et  Comincrciak  eo 
1889.    Paris,  1889. 

Bainet  (T.),  The  Gold  Regions  of  South  Africa.    London,  1877. 

BelMn  (K.  F.),  The  Witwatersrandt  Goldflelds:  a  Trip  to  Johanoesbefg  and  Back. 
Xiondon,  1889. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Directory  for  1890.    Cape  Town,  1889. 

Clark  (Dr.  C.  B.),  The  Transvaal  and  Bcchuanaland.    London,  1883. 

Aw0  (Dr.  Karl),  Das  Klima  dee  aussertropisohen  SUdafrika.    CK^tttngen,  1888. 

Fwfme9  (F.  B.),  Ctoographical  and  Economic  Features  of  the  Transvaal,  in  *  JootMl  of  Ike 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,*  voL  zlviiL 
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Holub  ("Dr.  Xmll),  Von  der  CapstatU  ins  Land  der  Maschukulumbc.    3  vols.   Tieuna,  1890. 

Jtppe  (F.\  Transvaal  Almanac  and  Directory  for  1889.    Gape  Town,  1889. 

Jeppe  (F.%  Notes  on  some  of  the  Physical  and  Geological  Featores  of  the  Transraal,  in 
■  Joamal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Societv,'  1877. 

Mackenzie  ( John),  Anstnl  Africa  :  Losing  it  or  Ruling  it.    8  vols.    London,  1887. 

Mohr  (Edward),  To  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi    London,  1876. 

MorrUoH  (Fearae),  A  Visit  to  the  Transvaal,  Barberton,  and  Johannesberg  and  Back. 
London,  1890. 

Jfixon  (J.),  Among  the  BoenL    London,  1880. 

NorrU-Nemnan  (C.  L.),  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Tree  State  ta 
1880-81.    London,  188S. 

Penning  (W.  Henry),  Guide  to  the  Goldflelds.    Pretoria,  1888. 

J^n/o  (Major  Serpa),  How  I  crossed  Africa.    3  vols.    London,  1881. 

Roche  (R  G.),  On  Trek  in  the  Transvaal    London,  1878. 

Sandemann  fB.  F.),  Bight  Months  in  an  Ox- Waggon.    London,  1880. 

Silver' t  Handbook  to  the  Transvaal    London,  1877. 

aUverU  Handbook  to  South  Africa.    London,  1880. 

iSmif  (Dr.  J.  A.  Roorda),  Die  Transvaal  BepubUek.    Ctologne^  1881. 

Theal  (CSeorge  KcC!aIl),  History  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.    London,  1887. 

Theai  (G.  MeCUl),  History  of  South  Africa.    S  vola    London,  1887->89. 

W^KT  (Bmest  de),  Qnatre  ans  an  pays  des  Boers.    Paris,  1889. 

Timng  (Sir  Frid.),  K.G.M.G.,  A  Winter  Tour  in  South  Africa.    London,  1890. 
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SPAIN. 

(ESPAf^A.) 

Beigning  Sovereign. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  son  of  the  late  King  Alfonso  XII.  and  Maria 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria;  bom  after  his  father's  death,  May  17,  1886,  succeeding 
by  his  birth,  being  a  male,  his  eldest  sister. 

Queen  Begent. 

Maria  Christina,  mother  of  the  King.  Took  oath  as  Queen 
Begent  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 

Sisters  of  the  King, 

I.  Maria-de-las- Mercedes,  Queen  till  the  birth  of  her  brother, 
born  September  11,  1880. 

II.  Ma/ria  Teresa,  bom  November  12,  1882. 

Aunts  of  the  King, 

I.  Infanta  Isabel^  born  December  20,  1851 ;  married,  May  13,  1868,  to 
Gaetan,  Count  de  Girgenti ;  widow  November  26, 1871. 

II.  Infanta  Maria-de-lu-Paz,  bom  June  23,  1862;  married,  April  3, 
1883,  to  Prince  Ludwig,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria. 

III.  Infanta  Eulalia,  born  February  12,  1864;  married  to  Prince 
Antoine,  son  of  Prince  Antoine  d'Orl^ans,  Due  de  Montpensier,  February 
28,  1886.    (All  sisters  of  the  late  King.) 

Parents  of  tlie  late  King, 

Queen  Isahely  bom  October  10,  1830 ;  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  Fer- 
nando VII. ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  fatiier,  September  29, 
1833;  assumed  the  government  on  being  declared  of  age,  KovemberS, 
1843 ;  exiled  September  30,  1868 ;  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  son,  June  25, 
1870.  Married,  October  10, 1846,  to  her  cousin.  Infante  lYaneisco,  bozn 
May  13. 1822. 

Aunt  of  the  late  King, 

Infanta  i^ma,  bom  January  30,  1832,  the  second  daughter  of  King 
Fernando  VII. ;  married,  October  10,  1846,  to  Prince  Antoine  d'Orl^ans, 
Due  de  Montpensier,  sixth  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe  of  the  French.  OS- 
°T)ring  of  the  union  are  two  children  :^1.  Princeis  Igabelle,  born  September 
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21,  1848 ;  married,  May  30, 1864,  to  Prince  Louis  Philippe,  Comte  de  Paris, 
bom  August  24, 1838,  eldest  son  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  Due  d'Orl&ins.  2. 
Prince  Antoine,  born  February  23, 1866. 

CoiLsin  of  the  late  King^ 

Infante  Don  Carlot  Maria-de-los-Dolores,  born  March  30,  1848,  the 
eldest  son  of  Infante  Don  Carlos,  nephew  of  King  Fernando  VII.  Married, 
February  4,  1867,  to  Princess  Marguerite  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Duke 
Carlos  III.  of  Parma.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  four  daughters  and  a 
son,  Prince  Jaime,  bom  June  27, 1870. 

The  King,  Alfonso  XIII.,  has  a  civil  list,  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  1886,  of 
7,000,000  pesetas,  or  280,000/.,  exclusive  of  allowances  to  members  of  the 
royal  family ;  the  Queen  Regent  having  the  administration  and  usufmct  of 
the  said  sum  until  the  King  becomes  of  age.  The  annual  grant  to  the 
Queen,  as  mother  to  the  King,  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  in  1886,  at  250,000 
pesetas.  The  immediate  successor  was  assigned  500,000  pesetas,  and 
250,000  to  the  second  sister,  they  having  been  Princesses  of  Asturias.  The 
parents  of  the  late  King,  ez-queen  Isabel  and  her  husband,  have  an  allow- 
ance of  1,050,000  pesetas,  or  42,000/,  and  the  four  infantas,  his  sisters,  of 
800,000  pesetas,  or  32,000Z.  The  total  amount  of  the  civil  list  and  allow- 
ances to  the  relatives  of  the  late  King  was  fixed  by  the  Coiles  in  1876  at 
10,000,000  pesetas,  or  400,000/. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers  of  Spain, 
with  dates  of  their  accession,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy 
by  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile : — 


House  of  Aragon. 

Fernando  V.,  » The  Catholic '  1512 

Hotue  of  Uabfhv/rg. 

Carlos  1 1516 

Felipe  II 1556 

FeUpelll 1598 

Felipe  IV 1621 

Carlos  II 1665 

House  of  Bourbon, 

FeUpeV.  .  1700 

Fernando  VI.        .        .        .  1746 

Carlos  III 1759 

Carlos  IV 1788 

Fernando  VII.       .        .        .  1808 

House  of  Bonaparte, 

Joseph  Bonaparte.         .        .  1808 


House  ef  Bowrhon-, 

Fernando  VII,,  restored        .  1814 

Isabel  II 1833 

Provisional  Government        .  1868 

Marshal  Serrano,  Begent      .  1869 

House  of  Savoy. 

Amadeo         ....  1870 

Bepuhlie. 

Executive  of  the  Cortes        .  1873 

Marshal  Serrano,  President  .  1874 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Alfonso  XII 1875 

Alfonso  Xin.        .        .         .  1886 


Ooyemment  and  Constitution. 

I.  Central  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Spain,  drawn  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  laid  before  a  Cortes  Constituyentes,  elected  for  its 
ratification,  March  27,  1876,  was  proclaimed  June  30,  1876.  It 
consists  of  79  articles  or  clauses.     The  first  of  them  enacts  that 
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Spain  shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  resting 
in  the  King,  and  the  power  to  make  laws  *  in  the  Cortes  with  the 
King.'  The  Cortes  are  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Congress,  equal 
in  authority.  There  are  three  classes  of  senators — first,  senators 
by  their  own  right,  or  Senadores  de  derecho  propio  ',  secondly, 
100  life  senators  nominated  by  the  Crown — ^these  two  categoric 
not  to  exceed  180 ;  and  thirdly,  180  senators,  elected  by  the  Cor- 
porations of  State—that  is,  the  communal  and  provincial  states;, 
the  church,  the  universities,  academies,  &c. — and  by  the  largest 
payers  of  contributions.  Senators  in  their  own  right  are  the 
sons,  if  any,  of  the  King  and  of  the  immediate  heir  to  the  throne, 
who  have  attained  their  majority ;  Grandees  who  are  so  in  their 
own  right  and  who  can  prove  an  annual  rerUa  of  60,000  pesetas, 
or  2,400/. ;  captain-generals  of  the  army  ;  admirals  of  the  navy  ; 
the  patriarch  of  the  Indias  and  the  archbishops  ;  the  presidents  of 
the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  and  of  the  Tribu- 
nal of  Cuentas  del  Reino.  The  elective  senators  must  be  renewed 
by  one -half  every  five  years,  and  by  totality  every  time  the 
Monarch  dissolves  that  part  of  the  Cortes.  The  Congress  is 
formed  by  deputies  *  named  in  the  electoral  Juntas  in  the  form 
the  law  determines,'  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  50,000  souls 
of  the  population.  According  to  the  law  of  June  26,  1890,  the 
electoral  qualification  is  held  by  all  male  Spaniards,  25  years  of 
:;age,  who  enjoy  full  civil  rights,  and  have  been  citizens  of  a  muni- 
cipality for  at  least  two  years.  By  a  royal  decree  issued  August 
8, 1878,  the  island  of  Cuba  received  the  privilege  of  sehding  depu- 
ties to  the  Cortes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  40,(>00  /ree 
inhabitants,  paying  125  pesetas  annually  in  taxes.  Members  of 
Congress  must  be  25  years  of  age ;  they  are  re-eligible  indefi- 
nitely, the  elections  being  for  5  years.  Deputies,  to  the  number 
of  10,  are  admitted  who,  although  not  elected  for  any  one  dis- 
trict, have  obt-ained  a  cumulative  vote  of  more  than  10,000  in 
several  districts.  Deputies  to  the  number  of  88  are  elected  by 
^crutin  de  liste  in  26  large  districts,  in  which  minorities  may  be 
duly  represented.  There  are  in  all  431  deputies.  The  deputies 
cannot  take  State  office,  pensions,  and  salaries  ;  but  the  ministers 
are  exempted  from  this  law.  Both  Congress  and  Senate  meet  every 
year.  The  Monarch  has  the  power  of  convoking  them,  suspend- 
ing them,  or  dissolving  them  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  a  new  Cortes 
must  sit  within  three  months.  The  Monarch  appoints  the  pre- 
sident and  vice-presidents  of  the  Senate  from  members  of  the 
Senate  only  ;  the  Congress  elects  its  own  officials.  The  Monarch 
and  each  of  the  legislative  chambers  can  take  the  initiative  in 
the  laws.  The  Congress  has  the  right  of  impeaching  the  ministers 
^ore  the  Senate. 
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The  Constitution  of  June  30,  1876,  further  enacts  tlmt  the  Monarch  is 
inviolable,  but  his  ministers  are  responsible,  and  that  all  his  decrees  must 
be  countersigned  by  one  of  them.  The  Cortes  must  approve  his  marriage 
before  he  can  contract  it,  and  the  King  cannot  marry  any  one  excluded  by 
law  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Should  the  lines  of  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  late  Alfonso  ZII.  become  extinct,  the  succession  shall 
be  in  this  order — first,  to  his  sisters ;  next  to  his  aunt  and  her  legitimater 
descendants ;  and  next  to  those  of  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  F-erdinando 
Til.,  *  unless  they  have  been  excluded/  If  all  the  lines  become  extinct,  *  the 
nation  will  elect  its  Monarch.' 

The  executive  is  vested,  under  the  Monarch,  in  a  Council  of  Minister* 
of  nine  members,  appointed  1890,  as  follows  :— 

I^esident  of  the  Council, — Antonio  Ccmorca  del  CaHillo, 

Minuter  of  Ibreign  Affairs,— The  Duke  of  Teittan  (C.  M.  O'Donell). 

MiniMter  of  Fina/nee, — F.  CoM'Oayon. 

Minister  of  the  Interior, — F.  Silvela. 

Minister  ofJtutice. — R.  F.  VilUmerde. 

Minister  of  Instruction^  Commeroet  and  Agriculture, — S.  de  Isasa, 

Minister  of  War. — General  de  Ascdrraga. 

Minister  of  Marine. — Senor  J.  M.  Beranger, 

Minister  of  the  Colonies, —  A.  FaH6, 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  of  Spain  are  governed  by  the 
provincial  and  municipal  laws.  Every  commune  has  its  own  elected 
Ayuntamiento,  consisting  of  from  five  to  thirty-nine  Reg^dores,  or  Conce- 
jaJes,  and  presided  over  by  the  Alcalde,  at  whose  side  stand,  in  the  larger 
towns,  several  Tenientes  Alcaldes.  The  entire  municipal  government,  with 
power  of  taxation,  is  vested  in  the  Ayuntamientos.  Half  the  members 
are  elected  every  two  years,  and  tbey  appoint  the  Alcalde,  the  executive 
functionary,  from  their  own  body.  In  the  larger  towns  he  may  be  appointed 
by  the  King.  Each  province  of  Spain  has  its  own  Parliament,  the  Dipu- 
tacion  provincial,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  constituencies. 
The  Diputaciones  provinciales  meet  in  annual  session,  and  are  perma- 
nently represented  by  the  Comission  provincial,  a  committee  elected 
every  year.  The  Constitution  of  1876  secures  to  the  Diputaciones  provin- 
•clales  and  the  Ayuntamientos  the  government  and  administration  of  the 
respective  provinces  and  communes.  Neither  the  national  executive  nor 
the  Cortes  have  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  established  municipal  and 
provincial  administration,  except  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  the  Dipu- 
taciones provinciales  and  Ayuntamientos  going  beyond  the  locally  limited 
sphere  to  the  injury  of  general  and  permanent  interests.  In  the  Basque 
provinces  self-government  has  been  almost  abolished  since  the  last  civil 
war,  and  they  are  ruled  as  the  rest  of  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  pressure  is  too  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon 
ithe  local  elections  by  the  Central  Government. 
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Area  and  PoptQation. 
The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the   forty-nine   provinces   into   which  the  Kingdom  is  divided, 
according  to  the  census  of  1887  : — 


Area  in 

Total 

Pop. 

Area  in 

Tota' 

Pb^, 

Province 

square 

Popula- 

persq. 

Province 

square 

Populan 

per*). 

miles 
1,206 

tion,  1887 
92,893 

mile 
77    , 

Lojrrofio  . 

miles 

tion,  18tr7 

mil*' 

A'ava      . 

1,945 

1.S1.465 

n 

Albacete.     •. 

5,972 

229,102 

38 

Lupo 

3,787 

431,644 

113 

Alicante  . 

2,098 

432.335 

206 

Miuirld    . 

2,997 

684,630 

^< 

Almeria  . 

3,302 

339.383 

102 

Malaga    . 

3,824 

519,377 

1^5 

A  via 

2.981 

193,093 

G4 

Miircia    . 

4,478 

491.438 

K'J 

Bmlafoz   . 

8,687 

480.418 

55 

Navarra  . 

6,046 

a^4.051 

6i. 

Baleires  . 

1,860 

312,640 

168 

(Jrense     . 

2,739 

406,074 

147 

Biircolona 

3,985 

899,264 

301 

Oviedo     .       . 

4,091 

695,420 

145 

Biiry:oa    . 

6,650 

337,822 

69 

Palencia  . 

3,126 

188.954 

U« 

CAccrea    . 

8,013 

339,793 

42 

Ponteredra     . 

1,739 

443,385 

264 

Cadiz 

2.8ua 

429,381 

152 

Salamanca 

4,940 

314,424 

63 

Candrias  . 

2,808 

287,728 

102 

Siuitaoder 

2,113 

842,843 

114 

Caste] ion  de  la 

Sotfovia    . 

2,714 

154,4-57 

S6 

Plana  . 

2,446 

292,437 

119 

Sevilla     . 

5,295 

543.94  » 

l:e 

Ciudad-Real    . 

7,840 

292,291 

37 

Soria        . 

3.836 

151,471 

3» 

Oirdoba  . 

5,19>> 

420,714 

81 

Tarragona 

2,451 

348,679 

14? 

Corufla    . 

3,079 

613,792 

199 

Teruel      . 

5,491 

241,865 

44 

Ciienca    . 

6,725 

242,024 

35 

Toledo     , 

6,686 

359.662 

64 

Gerona    . 

2,272 

305,539 

134 

Valencia . 

4,363 

?33,'j78 

16.S 

Granada . 

4,937 

484,341 

98 

Valladolid       . 

3,043 

267,391 

>*7 

Gimdalajara    . 

4,870 

201,496 

41     1 

Vizcaya  . 

849 

236,C.:9 

177 

Quipiizcoa 

728 

181,8f5>6 

249 

Zamora    . 

4,135 

269,C21 

a 

Haelva    . 

4,122 

254,831 

61 

Zaragoza. 

8,607 

414.007 

CJ" 

Huesca    . 

5,878 

254,958 

43     ' 

N.  <Ss  W.  Coast 

J  Jaen 

6,184 

437,842 

84     > 

ol  Africa     . 

13 

6,o«; 

3.»: 

Leon 

6,107 

380,229 

61     ' 

— 

— 

Lcrida     . 

4,775 

285,417 

59 

Total 

197,670 

17,660,24« 

'    s^ 

There  were  in  1887,  8,G07,242  males  and  8,943,004  females. 

The  legal  i)opiilatiou  as  distinct  from  the  population  present  was  it- 
turned  at  1 7,050,234.  The  area  of  continental  Spiiin  is  11)1 ,100  squiire  mile-. 
and  its  population  (1887)  16,044', 78(>. 

The  population  of  Ceuta,  included  in  that  of  Cadiz,  is  9,694.  According 
to  the  census  returns  of  1887,  tliere  were  at  that  date  only  26,824  resident 
foreigners — the  mass  of  them  in  four  provinces — namely  iiarcelona.  Cadi?, 
Gerona,  and  Madrid.  The  Basques  in  the  North,  numbering  440,000,  differ 
in  race  ai  d  language  from  the  rest  of  Spain ;  there  are  60,000  Morescoc^ 
in  the  South,  50,000  gipsies,  and  a  small  number  of  Jews. 

In  1789  the  population  was  estimated  to  number  10,061,480 ;  in  1820  it 
was  11,000,0(X);  in  1828,  13,6i'8,029:  in  1846,  12,168,774,  and  it  was  at  the 
census  of  1860  i5,(i58,.i31.  At  tt»o  census  of  1877  the  population  amonotetl 
to  16,634,345,  beini(  an  increase  of  t»76,814  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  ()-35  percent,  per  annum  ;  in  1887  it  was  17,n50.24ti, 
being  an  increase  of  915,901  in  ten  years,  being  at  the  rate  of  OoS  percenr. 
per  jinnum. 

The  births  in  Spain  in  1884  were  518,136  (5-4  per  cent,  illegitimate), 
and  deaths  444,385  ;  surphis  73,751. 

The  following  were  tliu  papulations  of  the  principal  towns  in  iS87, 
viz. : — 
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Town 

Popolatfoii 

Town 

Population 

Madrid     . 

472,228 

Palma(Baledres} 

60,614 

Barcelona 

272,481 

Lorca 

68,327 

Valencia  . 

170,763 

VaUadolid 

62,018 

Sevilla      . 

143,182 

C6rdoba    . 

66,614 

Malaga     . 

134,016 

Bilbao       . 

60,772 

M6rcia      . 

98,638 

Oviedo 

42,716 

Zaragoza  . 

92,407 

Santander 

41,829 

Granada   . 

73,006 

Alicante    . 

39,638 

Carthagena 

84,171 

Almeria    . 

36,200 

Cadiz 

62,531 

Coniila      • 

37,241 

JeresdelaFron- 

tera 

61,708 

Beb 

«rion. 

The  national  Chnrch  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  whole 
I>opiilation  of  the  Kingdom  adhere  to  that  faith,  except  (in  1887)  6,664 
Protestants,  402  Jews,  9,645  Rationalists,  610  of  other  religions,  and 
13,175  of  religion  not  stated.  There  were  in  1884  in  Spain  32,435  priests 
in  the  62  dioceses  into  which  the  country  is  divided;  1,684  monks  resident 
in  161  monastic  houses,  and  14,592  nuns  in  1,027  convents.  The  number  of 
cathedrals  was  65,  of  religious  colleges  30,  of  churches  18,664,  and  of 
.convents,  religious  houses,  sanctuaries,  and  other  buildings  of  *a  religious 
character  1 1,202.  According  to  Article  12  of  the  Constitution  of  1876,  a 
restricted  liberty  of  worship  is  allowed  to  Protestants,  but  it  has  to  be 
entirely  in  private,  all  public  announcements  of  the  same  being  strictly 
forbidden.  The  Constitution  likewise  enacts  that  *  the  nation  binds  itsek 
to  maintain  the  worship  and  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.* 
Resolutions  of  former  legislative  bodies,  not  repealed  in  the  Constitution 
of  1876,  settled  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  by  two  decrees  of  the  Cortes, 
passed  July  23, 1835,  and  March  9,  1836,  all  conventual  establishments 
were  suppressed,  and  their  property  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 
These  decrees  gave  rise  to  a  long  dispute  with  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  ended  in  the  sovereign  pontiff  conceding  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  By  a  concordat  with  Rome  concluded  in  August 
1859,  the  Spanish  Government  was  authorised  to  sell  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
property,  except  churches  and  parsonages,  in  return  for  an  equal  amount 
of  untransferable  public  debt  certificates  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent. 

InBtrnction. 

The  latest  census  returns  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  illiterate.  In  the  following  table  there  are  given  the  per 
centages  of  those  who  could  read  and  write,  of  those  who  could  read  only, 
and  of  those  who  could  not  read,  in  1860  and  1877 : — 


Genius 
Year 

Bead  and  Write 

Bead  only 

Unable  to  Bead 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1860 
1877 

15-40 
16-98 

4-57 
7-50 

19-9 
24-48 

202 
1-27 

2-48 
2-21 

4-50 
3-48 

3212 
30-64 

43-40 
41-37 

76-52 
72-01 
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By  a  law  of  1857  an  elaborate  system  of  primary  education  was 
ordained;  education  was  to  be  compulsory,  there  was  to  be  a  primarr 
school  for  every  500  inhabitants,  and  instruction  was  to  be  on  a  rigidly 
uniform  plan.  Ck)mpul8ion  has  never  been  enforced,  and,  partly  from 
political  causes,  and  partly  from  the  wretched  pay  of  most  of  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  (lOZ.  to  20^.  per  annum),  education  is  very  inefficient.  In 
1881,  however,  several  improvements  were  introduced.  Under  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  there  is  a  Director-General  of  Public  Instruction,  with  & 
Council ;  there  are  ten  educational  districts,  with  the  universities  as  centref, 
49  inspectoral  districts,  and  numerous  local  educational  authorities.  The 
public  and  primary  schools  are  supported  mainly  by  the  municipalities,  thr^ 
total  sum  spent  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  on  primary  education,  in- 
cluding a  small  contribution  by  Government,  being  about  1,000,0002.  Mo^t 
of  the  children  are  educated  free.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  schools  in  the  years  1860,  1870,  and  1880 :— 


Year 

Fublio 

1850 
1870 
1880 

13.334 
22,711 
23,132 

Private 

Total 

4,100 
6,406 
6,696 

17,434 
28,117 
29,828    • 

In  1885  (to  which  the  latest  issued  reports  refer)  there  were  24,52^ 
public  and  5,676  private  primary  schools,  or  1  for  every  660  inhabitants, 
including  1,774  public  and  private  schools  for  adults  and  Sunday  schools. 
In  1886  there  were  1,843,183  pupils  on  the  books.  Secondary  education  is 
•conducted  in  *  institutions,'  or  middle-class  schools,  somewhat  like  universi- 
ties in  their  organisation  ;  there  must  be  one  of  them  in  every  province  in 
addition  to  private  schools.  These  are  largely  attended,  but  the  education 
is  inefficient.  These  institutions  prepare  for  the  universities,  of  which 
there  are  ten,  attended  by  16,000  students.  The  fees  largely  cover  the 
•expenses  of  the  universities.  Government  also  supports  various  special 
schools — engineering,  agriculture,  architecture,  fine  arts,  music,  &c.  In  ISS' 
the  total  sum  set  apart  for  education  in  the  budget  was  only  l,868,6dU 
pesetas. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  is  raised  by  a  system  of  direct 
:and  indirect  taxation,  stamp  duties,  Government  monopolies,  and 
income  from  State  property.  The  direct  taxes  are  impost  oa 
landed  property,  houses,  live  stock,  industry,  commerce,  registra- 
tion acts,  titles  of  nobility,  mortgages,  and  mineral  produce.  The 
indirect  taxes  are  derived  from  foreign  imports,  articles  of  con- 
sumption, tolls,  bridge  and  ferry  dues. 

There  have  been  no  accounts  of  the  actual  public  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Kingdom  published  since  the  year  1870-71, 
but  only  budget  estimates.  There  are,  indeed,  accounts  of  public 
revenue  and  expenditure  published  monthly ;  but  the  public 
accounts  have  not  been  approved  by  Parliament  since  1865-67  ; 
and  the  Tribunal  de  Cuenicis  has  not  audited  the  accounts  later 
+han  1868-69.     According  to  official  returns,  the  following  wen* 
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the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial  years 
1880-81  and  1885-86  to  1889-90  :— 


Financial  Yean 

Beyenne 

Total  Ezpenditore 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

1880-81 

791,660,792 

836,661.193 

1885-86 

813,923,103 

868,041,258 

1886-87 

887,306,672 

910,363,783 

1887-88 

803,090,000 

839,866,146 

1888-89 

851.667,932 

848,667,985 

1889-90 

800,036,687 

799,943,436 

The  actual  deficit  for  1885-86  (including  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure) was  108,309,824  pesetas;  of  1886-87,  91,646,929 
pesetas;  of  1887-88,  36,000,000  pesetas;  and  of  1888-89,  over 
100,000,000  pesetas.  The  following  are  the  estimates  for 
1890-91  :— 


Revenub 

BXPENDFTUBB 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Direct  taxes   on  land. 

Civil  list 

9,500,000 

trade,  mines,  GrOYem- 

Cortes 

1,749,205 

nlent  salaries,  regis- 

Public debt 

282,803,189 

tration,  &c.  .    . 

269,544,110 

Judicial  expenses 

1,888,733 

Indirect  taxes,  customs, 

Indemnities  and    pen- 

excise, &c. 

298,986,000 

sions. 

62,481,645 

Tobacco  monopoly,  lot- 

Presidency of  Council  . 

1,384,217 

tery,  mint,  and  minor 

Ministry     of     Foreign 

sundries    . 

170,866.000 

Afifairs 

6,160,692 

1  Bevenue  from  national 

„        „  Justice       . 

66,768,958 

property    .     •  , 

36,671,277 

„        ,.  War  .        . 

146,220,630 

From  the  public  trea- 

„  Marine       . 

32,088,598 

-sury  .... 

30,600,000 

„        „  Interior      . 

29,167,393 

! 

„  PublicWorks  88,269,7241 

„  Finance      . 

19,104,714 

Expense   of  collecting 

taxes 

84,086,915 

Fernando  Po 

760,000 

Total. 

806,661,387 

Total 

811,413,413 

The  land  tax,  which  used  to  be  177  million  pesetas,  has  been 
reduced  to  166  million,  and  is  still  considered  to  weigh  very 
heavily  on  agricultural  produce. 

It  was  arranged  in  1881-82  that  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  debt 
should  be  converted  into  a  new  series  of  4  per  cents.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  amount  of  the  debt  on  January  1,  1889,  and 
iake  interest  payable  annually  : —  ^         i 
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Name  of  Loan 

Nominal 

Capital  in 

pesetas 

Interest  in 
pesetas 

Consolidated  5%  due  o  United  States 

of  America 

3,000,000 

I5O.O10 

Perpetual  External  4% 

1,971,151,000 

78,846.000 

Perpetual  Internal  4^6 

1,931,588,391 

77.263,535 

Inscribed  Debt  in  favour  of  Civil  Cor- 

porations           

356,402,110 

14,256,081 

Inscribed  Debt  in  favour  of  the  Clergy 

357,160,000 

— 

External  4%  Loan,  Amortisable  . 

1,591,680,000 

63,667,200    1 

2%  Amortisable  Loan  .... 

43,267,000 

860.340 

Due  on  public  works    . 

972,000 

24.300 

Due  on  public  roads    .... 

492,500 

52,312 

Arrears  due  to  employes 

1,555,481 

— 

6,257,268.482 

235,124,811 

The  floating  debt  in  December  1890  amounted  to  285,210,000 
pesetas.  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  has  incurred  obligations  in 
respect  to  the  island  of  Cuba  estimated  at  over  10,000,000^ 

Defence. 

I.  Frontier. 

The  Spanish  frontiers  are  defended  by  the  following  fortified 
places  : — On  the  north  and  north-west  coast,  Fuenterrabia,  the 
fortified  port  of  Passages,  and  the  military  ports  of  Santoiia  and 
Santander,  Ferrol,  Corufia,  Vigo  ;  in  the  Basque  country,  between 
the  coast  and  the  Ebro,  are  Bilbao  and  Vitoria  ;  in  the  oountry 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  are  Pamplona,  Tafalla,  Jaca, 
Venasqua,  Muzon,  Puycerda,  Seo  de  Urgel,  Balaguer,  and  Lerida  : 
between  the  Segre  and  the  Mediterranean  are  Cardona,  Hostalrich, 
Campredon,  RipoU,  Girona,  Olot,  CartelfoUit,  Figueras  ;  on  the 
Mediterranean,  Palamos,  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Malaga,  Almeria, 
Carthagena,  and  Alicante ;  on  tlie  Ebro  are  Logrofio,  Tudela. 
Saragossa,  Mequinenza,  and  Tortosa  ;  south  of  the  Ebro  are 
Burgos  and  Morella.  Along  the  Portuguese  frontier  are  Toro, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Albuquerque,  and 
Badajoz ;  Tarifa  and  Algeciras  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and 
Cadiz  at  its  entrance. 

II.  Army. 

The  army  of  Spain  was  reorganised  in  1868,  after  the  model 

of  that  of  France,  and  by  subsequent  laws  in  1877,  1878,  1882, 

and  1883.     Under  the  new  military  law,  the  armed  forces  of  the 

Kingdom  consist  of — 1.  A  permanent  army  ;  2.  A  first  or  active 
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reserve  ;  3.  A  second  or  sedentary  reserve.  All  Spaniards  past 
the  age  of  20  are  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  permanent  army,  in 
which  they  have  to  serve  three  years  ;  they  then  pass  for  three 
years  into  the  £rst  or  active  reserve,  and  for  six  years  into  the 
second  reserve.  By  a  payment  of  1,500  pesetas  any  one  may  pur- 
chase exemption  h'om  service.  For  the  colonial  army  the  total 
period  of  service  is  eight  years,  four  with  the  colours  and  four 
in  the  second  reserve.  By  increasing  the  number  of  depdt 
battalions,  assigning  to  each  reserve  battalion  a  special  district, 
and  making  it  the  essential  basis  of  regimental  organisation,  both 
for  recruits  and  for  the  reserves,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  Spain 
may  be  able  easily  to  mobilise  in  case  of  necessity  an  army  of 
870,000  men. 

The  Spanish  regular  army  is  composed 'a^  follows: — 

Infcmtry: — 61  regiments  of  the  line  of  2  battalions;  22  battalions  of 
chasseurs ;  13G  battalions  of  reserves ;  68  recruiting  squadrons.  Each 
battalion  has  6  companies — 2  in  skeleton  only.  -  There  is  also  a  disciplinary 
battalion,  and  a  school  of  musketry. 

Caealry :— A  squadron  of  royal  guards  (160  strong),  8  lancer  regiments, 
14  chasseur  regiments,  4  dragoon  regiments,  2  hussar  regiments,  in  all  28 
regiments  of  4  squadrons  each.  There  are  also  28  reserve  regiments,  and 
1 1  additional  squadrons  of  yarious  kinds. 

Artillery :— -5  regiments  of  4  batteries  and  6  regiments  of  6  batteries, 
2  horse  batteries,  2  regiments  of  mountain  artillery  of  6  batteries,  1  siege 
regiment,  9  fortress  battalions  (3  of  6  companies  and  6  of  4  companies), 
7  reserve  regiments,  4  companies  of  workmen,  and  2  companies  attached  to 
the  military  academy  and  the  central  shooting  school. 

JEnffineen: — 4  regiments  of  2  battalions  of  4  companies,  4  reserve  regi- 
ments, 1  regiment  of  pontooneers  of  4  companies,  1  battalion  each  of  rail- 
way engineers,  of  telegraphists,  and  of  workmen,  and  1  brigade  of  topo- 
gxaphists.    There  is  a  special  body  of  engineer  officers  numbering  415. 

Administrative  Corps  : — 1  brigade  of  15  sections. 

Civil  Ova/rd—^Bitly  dependent  on  the  Minister  of  War : — 16  infantry 
raiments  and  15  cavalry  regiments,  in  all  130  companies. 

Sanitary  Corps  : — 1  bri^de  of  8  sections.  There  are  433  doctors  and 
^1  pharmacists  in  the  army  service. 

Carabineers — for  service  on  the  frontier,  and  on  the  coast  act  as  custom 
house  officials  : — 30  regiments  of  infantry,  comprising  84  companies,  and 
in  addition  7  mounted  companies. 

Territorial  Army  of  the  Canary  Isandsi^l  battalion  of  chasseurs  of  6 
companies,  and  6  reserve  battalions  of  4  companies. 

There  is  also  a  volunteer  militia  in  Ceuta. 

The  following  is  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  in  peace  and  war : — 

Peace  War 

Carabineers      .     10,940        10,940 
Other  formations   2,422  9,570 


Peace 

War 

Infantry . 

.     83,808 

734,680 

Cavalry  . 

.     16,429 

23,300 

Artillery 

.     11,340 

30,350 

Engineers 

4,671 

7,500 

Civil  Guard 

.     16,302 

16,302 

144,912      831,642 

The  number  of  troops  in  the  Philippines  is  11,000,  in  Cuba  26,340,  in 
Porto  Bico  3,566.  owzed.yGoOgle 
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In  peace  there  are  11,887  horses  and  392  guns;  in  war  18,500 1 
ftnd  460  gnns. 

For  military  purposes  the  Kingdom,  with  the  islands,  is  divided  into 
14  districts,  or  '  capitanias  generales,*  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  stand? 
a  *  captain-general.*  It  is  farther  subdivided  into  140  territorial  divisions 
for  infantry,  in  each  of  which  is  a  regimental  dep6t ;  for  the  cavalry  there 
are  24  districts,  and  6  for  artillery. 

III.  Navy. 
The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  navy  in  188$. 
only  the  large  guns  being  given :— 


- 

Number 

Hone-power 

Gns 

Tons 

Tons 

Armour-cladt : — 

Turret  ship    .        .        •        . 

1 

9,900 

8»00O 

17 

.Broadside  ships     . 

3 

19,960 

10,100 

42 

Monitor          .... 

1 

650 

330 

3 

Floating  battery    .        •        . 

1 

700 

190 

1 

Deck-protected  cruisers    . 

3 

6.900 

16,400 

22 

Torpedo  catcher 

1 

460 

4,000 

1 

„       boats   .... 

26 

— 

— 

— 

Submarine  boat         •        • 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Unprotected  VesseU:— 

Frigates         .        .        •        . 

2 

6,330 

— 

40 

Cruisers,  1st  class . 

6 

19,140 

26,400 

42 

„         2nd  „     .        .        . 

10 

10,470 

13,390 

69 

8  first-class,  7  second-class,  11  third-class  gunboats;  6  torpedo  gun- 
boats and  2  wooden  paddle  steamers ;  4  transports,  4  sdhool  ahipB,  S 
survey  ships.  There  are  building  6  belted  cruisers,  8  deck-protected 
cruisers,  6  torpedo  gunboats,  and  6  gunboats. 

Except  the  Pelago  (launched  1887,  with  armour  20  inches  thick),  all 
the  armour-clads  are  old  (1863-74). 

The  largest  deck-protected  cruiser,  the  JSeina  BegetUe^  was  launched  in 
the  Clyde  in  1887,  and  has  steel  armour  5  inches  thick  at  the  deck  dope,  3 
inches  in  the  centre,  and  1  inch  at  the  ends.  Two  others,  the  lUa  de  CuhA 
and  Ula  de  Luzon,  launched  in  1886,  and  built  by  Sir  William  AimatroDg 
from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  now  Assistant  Controlleff  and  Director 
of  Kaval  Construction  H.M.  Navy,  are  each  of  1,030  tons  displacement  and 
2,200  horse-power. 

In  October  1887  the  Queen  Regent  signed  a  deeree  anthoriaing  the 
construction  of  16  steel  sea-going  torpedo  boats,  200^250  tons ;  96  first- 
class  torpedo  boats,  100-120  tons ;  and  42  first-dass  boats,  60^70  tons. 

For  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  mainly  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico, 
Spain  maintains  a  small  fieet  of  gunboats,  68  vessels  of  lUl  kinds. 

The  navy  of  Spain  was  manned  in  1890  by  10,000  sailors  and  7,000 
marines  in  active  service,  and  command^  by  one  admiral,  24  vice-  and 
rear-admirals,  and  163  commissioned  officers  of  various  grades,  besides 
marine  officers.  The  navy,  like  the  army,  is  recruited  by  conscription, 
naval  districts  for  this  purpose  being  formed  along  the  coast.,  among  the 
seafaring  population. 
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Production  and  Indiutiy. 

Of  the  soil  of  Sx>ain  79*65  is  classed  as  productive ;  of  this  83*8  per 
cent,  is  devoted  to  agricultare  and  gardens,  3'7  vineyards,  1*6  olive  culture^ 
19'7  natural  grass,  20-8  fruits.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  esparto,  flax, 
hemp,  and  pulse  are  the  leading*  crops.  The  vine  is  the  most  important 
culture  (440  million  gallons  yearly  on  an  average),  while  large  quantities 
of  oranges,  raisins,  grapes,  nuts,  and  olives  are  exported.  Of  animals, 
mules  and  asses  and  sheep  are  important ;  there  were  890,982  asses  and 
941,653  mules  in  1878;  in  the  same  year  there  were  2,353,247  cattle^ 
16,939,288  sheep,  2,348,602  swine,  and  3,813,000  goats. 

The  soil  is  subdivided  among  a  very  large  number  of  proprietors.  Of 
3,426,083  recorded  assessments  to  the  property  tax,  there  are  624,920 
properties  which  pay  from  1  to  lOreales;  511,666  from  10  toi^O  leales; 
642,377  from  20  to  40  reales ;  788,184  from  40  to  100  reales ;  416,546 
from  100  to  200  reales ;  165,202  from  200  to  600  reales ;  while  the  rest,  to 
the  number  of  279,188,  are  larger  estates  charged  from  600  to  10,000  reales 
and  upwards.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil  is  partly  the  work  of  recent 
years,  for  in  1800  the  number  of  farms  amounted  only  to.  677,520,  in  the 
hands  of  273,760  proprietors  and  403,760  farmers. 

In  1888  the  Agricultural  Department  estimated  the  area  under  vines  at 
5,000,000  acres,  and  the  total  production  of  wine,  616,000,000  gallons. 

Iron,  quicksilver,  lead,  and  copper  are  the  most  important  minerals. 
In  1888,  5,609,876  tons  of  iron  ore  were  produced,  valued  at  16,829,628 
pesetas ;  of  this  4,092,402  tons  were  exported ;  the  export  in  1889  amounted 
to  4,633,698  tons.  The  produce  of  copper  in  1888  amounted  to  3,202,416 
t^ns,  valued  at  19,214,496  pesetas;  the  export  of  copper  ore  in  1888  was 
756,943  tons;  in  1889,  720,622  tons.  The  bulk  of  these  ores  go  to  Great 
Britain.  The  value  of  mining  products  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  in 
1 887  was  120,372,948  pesetas,  and  in  1888  125,825,144  pesetas.  The  value 
of  the  lead  mines  in  1888  was  39,219,950  pesetas,  and  of  argentiferous  lead. 
27,616,150  pesetas.  In  1888,  50,269  people  were  engaged  in  mining.  The 
total  value  of  the  metallurgical  products  in  1887  was  157,830,370  pesetas ; 
in  1888, 186,024,493  pesetas. 

Commerce. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Spain  were  as  follows  in 
each  of  the  Eve  years  1884  to  1888  :— 


Year 

Imports 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

1884 

779,643,866 

619,192,380 

1885 

764,758,000 

698,003,000 

1886 

855.206,960 

727,349,885 

1887 

811,211,708 

722.181,792 

1888 

716,085,479 

763,104,389 

The  total  export  of  Spanish  wines  in  1889  amounted  to 
190,613,000  gallons ;  of  this,  160,616,000  gallons  went  to  France, 
and  3,875,300  gallons  to  Great  Britain.  In  1888  the  agricultural 
ciepartment  estimated  the  area  under  vines  at  two  million  hec- 
i^ares,  and  the  total  production  of  wine  for  the  same  year  was 
about  616,000,000  gallons,  638,000,000  in  1890. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  and  exports 
for  1888  :— 


Imports 

Pesetas 

Exports 

Pesetas        ' 

Cotton,  raw     . 

67,242,184 

Wine 

303.659,721 

Cotton  textiles 

11,193,056 

Minerals  . 

85,297,172 

Cotton  thread  . 

2,463,610 

Fruits      . 

68,749,803 

Wheat     . 

43,789,319 

Lead,  iron,  copper, 

Flour 

10,686,440 

and  sine  in  bars, 

Other  cereals  . 

4,972,601 

&c.       .        .        . 

86.129,448 

Coal  and  coke . 

31,267,357 

Cork 

20,893,277 

Timber    . 

29,686,808 

Wool 

16,680,211 

Sugar 

29,362,576 

Cattle      . 

16,816,987 

Fish         .        .        . 

25,046,176 

Olive  oU  . 

10.223,015 

Woollen  goods 

24,711,482 

Cotton  goods  . 

17,637,321  1 

Wool  and  raw  skins 

7,693,007 

Boots  and  shoes 

12,975,120  , 

Ma-ohinery 

21,585.238 

Other  articles  . 

136,343,314  1 

Spirits      . 

19,793,874 

Iron  and  steel . 

19,232,368  1 

Cattle      . 

18,208,311 

Cement,  kc.     . 

16,665,335 

Hides  and  skins 

15,844,844 

Hemp  and  flax 

15,091,276 

Chemicals 

14,365,254 

Coffee      . 

13,560,509 

Cocoa 

12,805,013 

1 

SUk  goods 

12,519,457 

1 

Silk,  raw . 

5,106,487 

1 

Other  articles  . 

253,224,085 

716,085,479 

763,104,389 

The  following  table  shows  the  shares  of  the  leading  countries 
in  the  commerce  of  Spain  in  1888  and  1889,  in  pesetas  : — 


Conntry 

1888 

1889 

1888 

1889           ^ 

Imports  from 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Exports  to 

France      . 

211,846,806 

264,290,090 

352,362,038 

386,476480 

Great  Britain    . 

121,763,408 

161,000,674 

179,371,428 

207,346,307 

United  States  of 

America 

76,096,230 

102,046,918 

13,805,807 

15,193,556  ' 

Germany  . 

67,822,179 

53,533,205 

11,717,756 

14,967,139 

Belgium   . 

27,661,150 

29,974,342 

14,226,883 

19,934,940 

Russia 

23,644,232 

19,658,306 

376,949 

825,683 

Italy 

17,126,743 

19,503,582 

9,488,444 

9,541,581 

Sweden  &  Nor- 

way      . 

24,975,820 

29,030,824 

1,578,617 

1,447.500  ■ 

Portugal  . 

5,456,596 

16,891,347 

24,287,884 

43,756,372  ! 

Turkey      . 

13,301,613 

12,661,406 

— 

5,09:2  1 

Spanish     Colo- 

1 

nies 

65,675,958 

74,982,819 

86,644,808 

112.814,596  J 
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The  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns :— 


- 

1885 

1886 

188T 

1888 

1889 

Kxports  to  areat  Britain     . 
Imports  of  British  produce  . 

£ 
9,464,627 
8,163,384 

£ 
9,113,035 
8,108,636 

£ 

10,102,235 

8,833,707 

£ 

11,060,100 
8,632,288 

£ 
11,668,857 
4,330,1C3 

The  quantities  and  value  of  wine  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
n.s  follows  in  each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1889 : — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Quantities 

(gallons)    . 
Value  (jC) 

4,106,488 
1,024,657 

4,041,348 
973,971 

4,431,534 
1,013,750 

3,927,094 

888,773 

3,803,346 
866,637 

Besides  wine,  the  following  were  the  leading  exports  from  Spain  to 
I  ho  United  Kingdom  in  1888  and  1889  ;— 


- 

1888 

1880 

.  - 

1888 

1889 

Iron  ore 
Fruits  . 
Lead  . 
Kags,  esparto, 

&c.  . 
I  ron  k  copper 

pyrites 

£ 
2,144,505 
2,002,897 
1,090,609 

890,012 

1,109,078 

^           1 

2,608,856 
2,260,657 

408,490 
1,140.221 

Copper     ore, 

regulus,  &c. 

Oxen  &  bulls 

Quicksilver   . 

£ 

1.945,097 
188,614 
493,243 

£ 

1,488,228 
190,754 
431,627 

The  chief  British  imports  into  Spain  are  linen  yam  and  linens,  of  the 
vnlne  of  250,212Z. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  461,68H.; 
Coals,  of  the  value  of  862,787/.;  machinery,  602,8232.;  cotton  goods,  of 
the  value  of  316,951Z. ;  and  woollen,  313,67U.  in  1889. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  merchant  navy  of  the  Kingdom  consisted,  on  Jan.  1,  1890,  of  9f>3 
vessels  (of  100  tons  and  over),  of  a  total  burthen  of  560,673  tons,  compris- 
ing 357  steamers,  of  405,824  gross  tonnage,  and  57,070  smaller  vessels  of 
342,000  tons. 

In  1889  there  entered  18,161  vessels  of  3,062,986  tons,  of  which  8,720 
of  873,258  tons  carried  the  Spanish  flag,  and  cleared  18,555  of  7,726,824 
tons,  of  which  7,964  of  1,189,212  tons  carried  the  Spanish  fing. 

Internal  Commimicatioiui. 

The  length  of  railways  in  Spain  on  January  1,  1889,  was  6,043  Engli:  h 
miles.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private  companies,  but 
n^ar-y  a!l  have  obtained  guarantees  or  subventions  from  the  Gcvernmci:!. 
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The  Post  Office  carried  112,226,000  letters,  1,138,000  post-cards,  112,000 
registered  letters  of  a  declared  value  of  143,649,000  pesetas,  and  19,984,000 
papers,  samples,  &c.,  in  the  year  1888.  There  were  2,875  post-offices  in 
1888. 

The  length  of  lines  of  telegraphs  in  Spain  on  January  1,  18^, 
was  22,275  kilometros,  or  14,000  English  miles ;  and  the  length  of  wire 
52,010  kilometros,  or  32,500  English  miles.  In  the  year  1886  the  total 
number  of  telegraph  messages  was  3,651,893,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  in- 
ternational, and  one-fifth  of  the  remaining  number  administrative  de- 
spatches.   The  number  of  telegraph  offices  in  1889  was  970. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Spain,  and  the  British  equi- 
valents, are  as  follows:— 

MONBT. 

The  Beal    =  100  Ce;i<M»tf#«  approximate  value,  100         —  j81  sterling. 
„    Peseta^     A  Beaies     «  „  „       25*225  «£1         „ 

„    Esoudo'm  10  Reales     »  „  „        10        »£l         „ 

„    Peso     =iei  Beale      =  „  „         6        =£1         „ 

Weights  and  Mbabubbb. 

,  Since  January  1,  1869,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
has  been  introduced  in  Spain.  But,  besides  these,  the  old  weights  and 
measures  are  still  largely  used.  They  are : — The  Quintal « 101-4  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois ;  the  Libra tail'Ol^  lbs.  avoirdupois;  the  Arroba,  for  wine:^^  im- 
perial gallons ;  for  oil »:  2}  imperial  gallons ;  the  Square  Vara  » 1*09  varas 
1  yard ;  the  Fanepa^H  imperial  bushel. 

Diplomatic  and  Constilar  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Spain  in  Gbeat  Britain. 

Ambassador. — The  Marquis  Gasa  la  Iglesia. 
Secretary. — Don  Jos6  de  la  Rica  y  C^vo. 
Military  AttaeM. — Colonel  F.  Bermuder  Belna. 
Na/vaX  AttaohS. — Captain  Fernandez  y  Corea. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  London  (C.G.),  Cardiff,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Newcastle ;  Adelaide,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Cape  Town, 
Hong  Kong,  Jamaica,  Malta,  Melbourne,  Quebec  (C.G.),  Singapore,  Sydney. 

2.  Of  Gbbat  Britain  iit  Spain. 

Anihasxidor.^SiT  Francis  Clare  Ford,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Envoy  and 
Minister  to  Brazil  1879-81 ;  to  Greece  1881-84.  Appointed  Envoy  and 
Minister  to  Madrid  X)ecember  15,  1884 ;  Ambassador  December  8, 1887. 

Secretary. — Hon.  W.  A.  C.  Barrington. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Bilbao, 
ComoAa,  l^Vnando  fo^  H^veinn  (CK..)^  Uakigav  M«iika,  Palma  (Balearic 

Islaadf),  l»crto  Rico,  Cuba,  TenerifFc. 
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Colonies. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  various  possessions  claimed  bj  Spain 
are  as  follows : — 


Colonial  Possessions 

«      ■ 
Area  :  English 
Square  MUes 

Population 

1.  Possessions  in  America : 

Cuba . 

Porto  Rico 

Total,  America     .... 

2.  Possessions  in  Asia : 

Philippine  Islands         .... 

Snln  Islands 

Caroline  Islands  and  Palaos 
Marianne  Islands  ..... 

Total,  Asia    .        .        •        •        . 

3.  Possessions  in  Africa  : 

Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar    .... 

Ifni  (near  Cape  Nun)    .... 

Fernando  Po,  Annabon,  Corisco,  Elobey , 

San  Juan 

Total,  Africa         .... 

Total  Possessions .... 

43,220 
3,550 

1,521,684 
810,394 

46,770 

114,326 
950 
560 
420 

2,332,078 

9,500,000 

75.000 

36.000 

8,665 

116,256 

9,619,665 

243,000 
27 

850 

100,000 
6,000 

70,000 

243,877 

176,000 

406,903 

12,123,743 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of 
Spain.  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  are  under  the  governorship  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  with  a  sub-governor  resident  at  Rio  de  Oro.  The  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Muni  and  Campo  is  claimed  by  Spain,  but  disputed 
bv  France ;  it  has  an  area  of  69,000  square  miles  and  a  popnlation  of 
600.000. 

The  extent  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  under  Spanish  protection  is  defined, 
in  a  protocol  signed  at  Madrid,  March  7, 1885,  by  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Spain,  as  including  all  the  islands  lying  between 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Aragua  on  the  other ;  excluding  all  parts  of  Borneo, 
and  the  islands  within  a  zone  of  three  maritime  leagues  of  the  cojist. 


CTTBA  AND  POBTO  BICO 

Cuba  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  the  sonth-east  and  central  boing 
the  richest  and  most  populous,  containing  22  cilie^  and  towns  and  204 
villages  and  hamlets.    Ten  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  cultivated,  7  per  cent. 
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is  unreclaimedf  and  4  per  cent,  is  under  forests.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
country  still  unexplored.  The  population  of  the  island  in  1877  was  made 
up  as  follows:  Spaniards,  977,992;  foreign  whites,  10,632;  Chinese, 
43,811 ;  negroes,  489,249.  A  law  parsed  in  1886  abolished  slavery  abso- 
lutely. The  capital,  Havana,  has  (December  1887)  198,271  inhabitants 
and  the  other  most  important  towns  are  Matanzss,  87,760;  Santiago  ^e 
Cuba,  71,307  ;  Cienfuegos,  65,067 ;  Porte  Principe,  46,641 ;  Holguin,  34.767: 
Sancti  Spuitu,  32,608.  Education  was  made  obligatory  in  Cuba  in  1 SSO. 
The  Cuban  armed  forces,  which  consist  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  art  i Heir 
(including  a  black  militia  battalion),  are  restricted  on  a  peace  footing  to 
19,000  men.  An  English  consular  report  stated  that  in  August  1889  tie 
public  debt  amounted  to  some  37,200,0007.,  which  absorbed  1,800.00<V.  lo 
meet  the  annual  interest.  The  same  authorit  y  estimates  the  annual  incoiEe 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  at  16,000,000/.  The  estimated  budget  for 
3890-91  placed  the  receipts  for  the  year  at  25,816,376  pesos,  of  which 
14,971,300  was  put  down  to  customs;  and  the  expenditure  at  25,446.807 
pesos,  of  which  10,447,267  pesos  were  required  for  the  debt,  6,229,427  pesos 
for  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  4,237,862  pesos  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interic-r. 
Sugar  is  the  chief  export  from  Cuba.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quantit  .- 
prSuced  was  670.226  tons  in  1 879, 460,397  tons  in  1 883, 731,723  tons  in  1  SSr^. 
646,678  tons  in  1887,  and  656,719  tons  in  1888.  In  the  last  two  years  the 
production  of  molasses  was  153,015  and  157,791  tons.  The  yearly  produce  of 
tobacco  in  Cuba  is  about  300,000  bales.  From  the  port  of  Havana  182,636be]e$ 
were  exported  in  1888,  as  against  175,364  bales  in  1887.  Nearly  220,000.CO> 
cigars  were  also  exported  from  Havana,  as  against  162,750,000  in  18«7. 
The  total  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Havana  for  18?^'' 
was  6,856,367/.,  and  of  the  imports  2,523,171/.  Rice  was  the  princijal 
import,  its  value  being  771,026/.,  then  lard,  698,236/.,  and  jerked  bet-f. 
418,313/. ;  flour  (American),  347,220/. ;  (Spanish),  229.071/.  The  Spanish 
official  returns  state  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Cuba  to  Spain  for  IS^ 
to  be  35,980,680  Spanish  pesetas,  and  ttie  imports  from  Spain  65,096.7r*= 
pesetas.  In  1888  1,068  vessels  OH  British,  of  90,795  tons)  of  l,266,:m 
tons  entered  the  port  of  Havana,  and  1,121  (107  British,  of  87,91'". 
tons)  of  1,330,403  tons  cleared  the  port.  In  Cuba  there  are  2,810  miles^  i.< 
telegraph,  and  about  1,000  miles  of  railway.  A  loan  of  8,000,000/.  wss 
authorised  in  1885  to  complete  the  Caban  railways. 

Porto  Rico  is  described  as  '  t  he  healthiest  of  all  the  Antilles.'  Its  ne^  • 
population  is  estimated  at  over  300,000.  A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slaven 
was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on  March  23,  1873.  Chief  to«r. 
San  Juan,  23,414  inhabitants;  Ponce,  37,645;  San  German,  30,146.  The 
Porto  Rico  budget  for  I890>91  gave  an  estimated  expenditure  of  3,633,SS." 
pesos,  of  which  the  Ministry  of  Finance  absorbed  615,863  pesos,  ani 
War  1,048,538  pesos,  and  an  estimated  income  of  3,683,100  pesos,  of  whid: 
the  customs  were  estimated  to  produce  2,466,000  pesos,  and  direct  and  in- 
direct taxes  737,400  pesos.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  cf 
8,212,886  pesos  in  1889  ;  sugar,  3,730,586  pesos;  tobacco,  1,292,030  pes<:>5. 
The  total  exports  in  1889  were  14,066,585  pesos,  and  imports  14,1 7 7.r»77 
pesos.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  Porto  Rico  to  Spain  in  18S8  wa- 
16,340,557  Spanish  pesetas,  and  the  imports  from  Spain  15,164,266  peset.i*. 
In  1889,  1,283  vessels  of  1,223,831  tons  entered,  and  1.266  vessels  of 
1,093,583  tons  cleared,  Porto  Rico. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1889  was  104,487/.  (984,976/.  in  1885) ;  and  the  imports  of 
British  produce  were  of  tic  value  of  1,81^,387/. 
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The  staple  articles  of  exports  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  the  Unite! 
Kingdom  are  nnrefined  sngar,  the  value  of  which  was  2,299,764Z.  in  1879 ; 
770,673/.  in  1880;  714,1242.  in  1882;  499,8202.  in  1886;  16,4592.  in  1886- 
109,5202.  in  1887;  222,9442.  in  1888;  and  44,2302.  in  1889;  tobacco' 
249»2612.  in  1885,  and  12,1802.  in  1889 ;  wood,  47,8272. ;  coffee,  5,0272.  in/ 
1889.  The  British  imports  mainly  comprise  cotton  manufactures,  67 1 ,6282. ; 
linens  of  367,5052. ;  iron,  wroaght  and  onwroaght,  197,2842.  in  1889.  la 
Porto  Rico  there  are  470  miles  of  telegraph  and  12  miles  of  railway. 

PHILIPPIHZ  ISLANDS. 

Thepe  islands  extend  almost  due  north  and  south  from  Formosa  to  Borneo 
and  the  Moluccas,  embracing  an  extent  of  16°  of  latitude  and  9°  of  longi* 
tude.  They  are  over  40'J  in  number;  the  two  largest  are  Luzon  and  Min- 
danao. There  is  a  small  resident  Spanish  population,  but  a  large  number 
of  Chinese.  The  native  Inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Malayan  race,  but 
there  are  some  tribes  of  Negritos.  The  Government  is  administered 
by  a  governor-general  and  a  captain-general,  and  the  43  provinces  are 
ruled  by  governors,  alcaldes,  or  commandants,  according  to  their  import- 
ance and  position.  A  change  of  fiscal  policy  of  some  importance  was 
introduced  in  1889  by  the  abolition  of  all  export  duties  save  that  on 
tobacco,  and  the  imposition  of  a  general  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  imports. 

The  chief  articles  of  produce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  sugar,  hempt 
and  tobacco.  The  total  export  of  sugar  in  1887  was  186,000  tons,  valued 
at  2  millions  sterling  (220,000  tons  in  1889) ;  of  hemp,  514,973  bales  in 
1887,  661,432  in  1888,  668,671  in  1889;  of  tobacco,  180,000  owt.,  and 
1 20,000,000  cigars,  in  1 889 ;  coffee,  6,000  tons  in  1 889.  The  total  value  of  all  im- 
ports  in  1887  was  17,530,299  pesetas,  and  exports,  25,254,140  pesetas.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Spain  in  1889  was  23,102,360 
pesetas ;  imports  from  Spain,  8,662,588  pesetas.  The  total  exports  to  Great 
Britain  in  1889  were  of  the  value  of  2,331,7862.,  and  the  imports  of  British 
produce  of  1,542,6292.  The  chief  articles  of  export  to  Great  Britain 
in  1889  were  hemp,  of  the  value  of  1,550,1012.,  and  unrefined  sugar,  of  the 
value  of  629,9792.  Of  the  British  imports  in  1889,  the  value  of  1,142,9362. 
ivas  represented  by  cotton  manufactures.  In  1887,  438  vessels  of  359,999 
tons  entered,  and  435  of  345,350  tons  cleared,  the  ports  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  capital  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  has  270,000  inhabitants 
(1880);  other  towns  are  Laoag,  36,639;  San  Miguel,  84,672;  Banang, 
33,106 ;  Cabeoera,  29,067.  There  are  720  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  islands, 
^nd  16  miles  of  railway. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Spain  from  Spanish  colonies  in  1888 
was  66,416,925  pesetas,  and  in  1889, 74,982,759  pesetas ;  and  exports  to  the 
eolonies  in  1888,  88,506,537  pesetas,  and  in  1889, 112,814,596  pesetas. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Spain. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

A.nnario  ofiolal  de  oorreos  y  tel^grafos  de  Espafia.    Madrid,  1890. 

Anoario  de  primera  ensefianza  corr«gpondlcnte  a  1886.    Madrid,  1887. 

Boletin  mensual  de  eatadistica  demogrdflco-sauitaria  de  la  peninsula  6  Islas  adjacentea  • 
JLnnnal. 

Cenoo  de  la  poblacion  en  Espafia.    1887.    Madrid,  1889. 

Estadtstica  general  dc  oomerclo  exterior  de  Espaiia,  con  ens  prorlndas  de  ultramar  7 
potenciaa  extrangeras  en  1888 ;  formoda  por  la  Direceion  General  de  Aduanaa.  8.  Madrid, 
1889.  ^  T 
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EstAilo  ((oiieral  de  la  arnuula  para  el  afio  de  1890.    Madrid,  1890. 

Estadlstica  general  de  primora  enscflansa  correspoudieute  al  dccenloqnc  tcraiind  en  31  de 
Dlciembre  de  1880.    Mailrid,  1883. 

Estadistica  mineral  de  Kspafia,  correspondiente  al  afio  de  1885.    Madrid,  1887. 

Oaeeta  de  Madrid.    1890. 

Lista  oflcial  de  los  baqu^  de  pierra  y  mercantes  de  la  marina  Espafiola.    Sfailrid,  1890L 

Memoria  tobre  las  obras  ptiblloas  de  1888.    Madrid,  1890. 

8itnaci6n  de  los  ferro-carriles  en  1°  de  Enero  de  1890.    Madrid,  1890. 

Presapuestos  generales  del  estado  para  el  a&o  ecoQ6mico  1890-91.    Madrid,  1889. 

Besena  preograflca  v  estadistlca  de  Espaflapor  la  Direccion  General  del  lostitnto  QeogriSet^ 
y  Estadistioo.    Madrid,  1888. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  from  Spain  and  her  Colonies,  for  1889. 

Report  on  the  Tobacoo  Industry  of  Cuba,  in  No.  115,  *  Reports  on  Subjects  of  G«xieral 
Interest,'  1889. 

Trade  of  Spain  with  Great  Britain,  in  *  Annnal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  trnit«d 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Fosseasions  lu  the  year  1889.*  Imp.  4.  Lon- 
don, 1890. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications. 

DaHlUer  (Baron  Ch.),  L'Espogne.    4.    Pari&    1873. 

Oarrido  (Fernando),  La  EspaAa  contemporanea.    8.    Barcelona,  18(»5. 

Oonu'z  de  Arteche  (J.),  (j€Ografla  de  Espafia.    Madrid,  1880. 

Jagor  (F.),  Rclsen  in  den  Philippinen.    8.    Berlin,  1878. 

ZAri^M  (Germond  de),  L'Sspagne  et  le  FortugaL    8.    Paris,  1883. 

MadoM  (Paacual),  Dioolonario  gcogr&flco,  estadistioo  6  historico  de  Espana  y  sns  pmndB- 
clas  de  Ultramar.    16  vols.    4.    Madrid,  1846-50. 

Matade  (Ch.  de),  Les  revolutions  de  TEspagne.    8.    Paris,  1869. 

Muro  Martinez  (J.),  Constitucioncs  do  Espafia.    2  vols.    Madrid,  188L 
^  Murray's  Handbook  to  Spain.    London,  1888. 

J\>lin  (D.  Jo9^  Lopez),  Dicclonarlo  estodistlco  mnniolpal  de  Espa&a.    4.    Madrid,  1863. 

/leeltu  (Ell86e),  Geographic  nnlversolle.    VoL  I.    Paris,  1879. 

Skee  (E.),  La  situation  oconomlque  de  TEspagne.    Bruxelles,  1887. 

Webster  (Rev.  W^tworth),  Spain,  in  'Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessioaa.'  Lodi> 
dou.  1882. 

>n/Uomm  (Heinrich  Moritz),  DttS  pyrenOische  Halbinielland.    8.    LeipcJg,  1886. 
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SWEDEN   AND   NORWAY. 

(SVERIGB   OCH   NOBGE.) 

Beigning  Xing. 

OBcar  11^  bom  January  21,  1829;  the  third  son  of  King 
Oscar  I.  and  of  Queen  Josephine,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Leuchtenberg.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
brother,  King  Carl  XV.,  Sept.  18,  1872.  Married  June  6,  1857, 
to  Queen  Sophia,  bom  July  9,  1836,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Wilhelm  of  Nassau. 

Children  of  the  King, 

I.  Prince  Gustaf,  Duke  of  Wennland,  bom  June  16,  1858. 
Married  Sept.  20,  1881,  to  Princess  Victoria,  bom  Aug.  7,  1862, 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  Issue,  Prince  Gustaf 
Adolf,  Duke  of  Scania,  bom  Nov.  11,  1882  ;  Prince  Cari  VVil- 
helm,  Duke  of  Sddermanland,  born  June  17,  1884 ;  and  Prince 
Erik  Ludvig  Albert,  Duke  of  Vestmanland,  bom  April  20, 
1889. 

II.  Prince  Carl,  Duke  of  Westergotland,  bom  Feb.  27, 1861. 

III.  Prince  Eugen,  Duke  of  Nenke,  bora  Aug.  1,  1865. 

IV.  Prince  Oscar  Bemadotte,  born  Nov.  15,  1859.  Married 
March  15,  1888,  to  Ebba  Munck  of  Pulkila,  bom  Oct.  24,  1858. 

King  Oscar  II.  is  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  and  grandson  of  Marshal  Bemadotte,  Prince  de  Ponte- 
Corvo,  who  was  elected  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  by.' 
the  Parliament  of  the  kingdom,  Aug.  21,  1810,  and  ascended  the- 
throne  Feb.  5,  1818,  under  the  name  of  Carl  XIV.  Johan.     He- 
was  succeeded  at  his  death,  March  8,  1844,  by  his  only  sons 
Oscar.     The  latter  died  July  8,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Carl  XV.,  at  whose  premature  death,  without  male 
children,  the  crown  fell  to  his  next  surviving  brother,  the  present 
King. 

The  royal  family  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  a  civil  list  to 
1,338,000  kroner,  or  74,333Z.,  from  Sweden,  and  433,922  kroner, 
or  24,106/,,  from  Norway.  The  sovereign,  besides,  has  an 
annuity  of  300,000  kroner,  or  16,666Z.,  voted  to  King  Cari  XIV. 
and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Sweden, 
with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  from  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Vasa  : — 
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Hoftse  of  Vasa. 
Gustaf  I. 
Eric  XIV.      . 
Johan  III. 
Sigismiind 
Carl  IX. 

Gustaf  n.  Adolf     . 
Christina 

House  of  PfaUz, 
CarlX.  . 
Carl  XI. 
Carl  XII. 
Ulrika  Eleonora     . 


1521 
1560 
1668 
1692 
1599 
1611 
1632 

1664 
1660 
1697 
1718 


Fredrik  I. 


Ifou»e  of  Heue. 


1720 


HmiM  tf  Holitein-Gott^rp, 
Adolf  Fredrik         .         .     1751 
Gustaf  III.     .        .         .1771 
Gustaf  IV.  Adolf.   .         .      1792 
Carl  XIII.      .        .         .     1809 

House  of  Ponte  Cotto. 

Carl  XIV.       .        .         .  1818 

Oscar  I.  .         .  1844 

Carl  XV.         .        .         .  1859 

Oscar  IL  .         .  1872 


By  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14, 1814,  Norway  was  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian  people  did  not  recog- 
nise this  cession,  and  declared  themselves  independent.  A  Constitxieit 
Assembly  met  at  Eidsvold,  and  having  adopted,  on  May  17,  a  Constitutiim. 
elected  the  Danish  Prince  Christian  Fredrik  King  of  Norway.  The  Swedish 
troops,  however,  entered  Norway  without  serious  resistance,  and,  the  foreign 
Powers  refusing  to  recognise  the  newly  elected  King,  the  Norwegians  were 
obliged  to  conclude,  August  14,  the  Convention  of  Moss,  by  whii^  the 
independency  of  Norway  in  union  with  Sweden  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
An  extraordinary  Storthing  was  then  convoked,  which  adopted  the  modifi- 
cations in  the  Constitution  made  necessary  by  the  union  with  Sweden,  and 
then  elected  King  Carl  XIII.  King  of  Norway,  November  4, 1814.  Th€ 
following  year  was  promulgated  a  charter,  the  Riksakt,  establishing  nev 
fundamental  laws  on  the  terms  that  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  be 
indissoluble  and  irrevocable,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  sepaiatf 
government,  constitution,  and  code  of  laws  of  either  Sweden  or  Norway. 

The  law  of  succession  id  the  same  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  case  of 
absolute  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  two  Diets  assemble  for  the  election  of 
the  future  sovereign,  and  should  they  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  one  person, 
an  equal  number  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  deputies  have  to  meet  at  the 
city  of  Karlstad,  in  Sweden,  for  the  appointment  of  the  king,  this  nomina- 
tion to  be  absolute.  The  common  affairs  are  decided  upon  in  a  Council  cf 
State  composed  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  In  case  of  minority  of  the 
king,  the  Council  of  State  exercises  the  sovereign  power  until  a  r^fen: 
or  council  of  regency  is  appointed  by  the  united  action  of  the  DieU  of 
Sweden  and  Norway, 

1.  SWEDEN. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

I.  Central  Government. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  are  :- 

1.  The  Constitution  or  Regerings-formen  of  June  6,  1809  ;  2.  The 

amended  regulations  for  the  formation  of  the  Diet  of  June  22, 

1866 ;  3.  The  law  of  royal  succession  of  September  26,  1810  : 

and  4.  The  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  of  July  16,   1812. 

According  to  these  statutes,  the  king  must  be  a  member  of  the 

Lutheran  Church,  and  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

His  person  is  inviolable.     He  has  the  right  to  declare  war  and 
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make  peace,  after  consulting  the  Council  of  State.  He  nomi- 
nates to  all  higher  appointments,  both  military  and  civil  ;  con- 
cludes foreign  treaties,  and  has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme 
Court  of  Justice.  The  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  however,  are 
excluded  from  all  civil  employments.  The  king  possesses  legis- 
lative power  in  matters  of  political  administration,  but  in  all 
other  respects  that  power  is  exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert 
with  the  sovereign,  and  every  new  law  must  have  the  assent  of 
the  crown.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes  is,  however,  vested  in 
the  Diet.  This  Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two 
Chambers,  both  elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Chamber  con- 
sists (1889)  of  145  members,  or  one  deputy  for  every  30,000  of 
the  population.  The  election  of  the  members  takes  place  by  the 
'  Landstings,'  or  provincial  representations,  25  in  number,  and  the 
municipal  corporations  of  the  towns,  not  already  represented 
in  the  *  Landstings,'  Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Malmo,  and  Norr- 
koping.  All  members  of  the  First  Chamber  must  be  above 
35  years  of  age,  and  must  have  possessed  for  at  least  three  years 
previous  to  the  election  either  real  property  to  the  taxed  value 
of  80,000  kronor,  or  4,444Z.,  or  an  annual  income  of  4,000  kronor, 
or  2231,  They  are  elected  for  the  term  of  nine  years,  and  obtain 
no  payment  for  their  services.  The  Second  Chamber  consists 
(Autumn  1889)  of  222  members,  of  whom  76  are  elected  by  the 
towns  and  146  by  the  rural  districts,  one  representative  being 
returned  for  every  10,000  of  the  population  of  towns,  one  for 
every  *  Domsaga,'  or  rural  district,  of  under  40,000  inhabitants, 
and  two  for  rural  districts  of  over  40,000  inhabitants.  All 
natives  of  Sweden,  aged  21,  possessing  real  property  to  the  taxed 
value  of  1,000  kronor,  or56Z.,  or  farming,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years,  landed  property  to  the  taxed  value  of  6,000 
kronor,  or  333/.,  or  paying  income  tax  on  an  annual  income  of 
800  kronor,  or  45/.,  are  electors;  and  all  natives,  aged  25, 
possessing,  and  having  possessed  at  least  one  year  previous  to 
the  election,  the  same  qualifications,  may  be  elected  members  of 
the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  qualified  electors  to  the 
Second  Chamber  in  1887  was  278,039,  or  5*9  of  the  population  ; 
only  99,870,  or  35-9,  of  the  electors  actually  voted.  In  the 
smaller  towns  and  country  districts  the  election  may  either  be 
direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  majority.  The 
election  is  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  the  members  obtain 
salaries  for  their  services,  at  the  rate  of  1,200  kronor,  or  67/., 
for  each  session  of  four  months,  besides  travelling  expenses.  The 
salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  deputies  are  paid  out  of 
the  public  purse.  The  members  of  both  Chambers  are  elected 
by  l^llot,  both  in  town  and  country. 
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The  esooativB  :pQwer  u  in  tho  huoAa  of  the  King,  who  acU  under  the 
advice  of  a  Council  of  State,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  State.  It 
consists  of  ten  members,  seven  of  whom  are  ministerial  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  three  without  department,  and  is^mposed  as  follows : — 

1.  Baron  Johan  Qustaf  Nils  Samuel  Akerhielmy  Minister  of  State; 
appointed  October  12, 1889. 

2.  Count  Carl  Lewenhauptj  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  appointed 
October  12, 1889. 

3.  August  Ostfirgren^  Minister  of  Justice  ;  appointed  June  12,  1839. 

4.  Baron  Nils  Axel  Hjalmar  Palmstieriia^  Minister  of  War;  appK>inted 
February  6,  1888. 

6.  Baron  Carl  Gustaf  von  Otter ^  Minister  of  Marine ;  appointed  April  19. 
1880. 

6.  Victor  Lennart  QroU,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  appointed  October  12, 
1889. 

7.  Baron  Fredrik  von  Es$cn,  Minister  of  Finance ;  appointed  February 
6,  1888. 

8.  Gunnar  Wennerherg,  Minister  of  Education  and  EcclesiasliGal 
AJSairs ;  appointed  February  6, 1888. 

9.  Baron  Albert  Lars  l^\e:t  Akerhielm ;  appointed  September  28,  ISSS. 

10.  Sven  Herman  Wikblad;  appointed  October  12,  1889. 

All  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Government. 

II.  Local  Goybbnmekt. 

The  provincial  administration  is  entrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a  Governor- 
General,  and  in  each  of  the  24  governments  to  a  prefect,  who  is  nominated 
by  the  King.  As  executive  officers  of  the  prefects  there  are  117  baiUies 
(Kronofogdai)  and  521  sub-officers  (Lansman).  The  right  of  the  ])eople  to 
regulate  their  own  local  affairs  is  based  on  the  communal  law  of  March  21, 
18G2.  Each  rural  parish,  and  each  town,  forms  a  conminne  or  municipality 
in  which  all  who  pay  the  local  taxes  are  voters.  Each  commune  has  a 
communal  or  municipal  council.  The  communal  assembly  or  mnnielpai 
council  decides  on  ail  questions  of  administration,  police  and  commnnal 
economy.  Ecclesiastics^  afEairs  and  questions  relating  to  primary  schooU 
arc  dealt  with  by  the  parish  assemblies,  presided  over  by  the  pastor  of  the 
parish.  When  necessary  the  communal  councils  and  the  x>arish  asssemblie^ 
hold  joint  meetings.  Each  government  has  a  general  council  which  regu- 
lates the  internal  affairs  of  the  government.  The  council  meets  annualh 
for  a  few  days  in  September  under  a  president  appointed  by  the  King.  The 
members  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  provincial  districts.  Towns  having 
a  population  of  over  25,000  are  administered  separately  by  their  municipal 
councils :  these  towns  are  Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Malmo,  and  Norrkoping. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  first  census  took  place  in  1749,  and  it  was  repeated  at 
first  every  third  year,  and  subsequently,  after  1775,  every  fifth 
year.  At  present,  a  general  census  is  taken  every  ten  years, 
besides  which  there  are  annual  numerations  of  the  people. 

The  area  and  population  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  oensoa 
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taken  on  December  31,  1880,  and  an  estimate  for  December  31, 
1889,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


GovemineQU  (lilii) 


Stockholm  (city) 
Stockholm  (mral  district) 


Sodermanland 

Ostergotland 

Jonkdping 

Kronoberg 

Kalmar  • 

Gotland  . 

Blekinge 

Kristianstad 

Malmohus 

Halland  . 

Goteboig  and  Bohus 

Elf  sborg . 

Skaraborg 

Vermland 

Orebro    . 

Yestmanland 

Kopparberg 

Gefleborg 

Vesternorrland 

Jemtland 

Vesterbotten 

Norrbotten 

Lakes  Venern,  Vet  tern  ,&c. 

Total       • 


Area:  Eiiglisli 

Population 

Population 

Density  per 

sfiunre  mUes 

Dec.  31, 1880 

Dec.  81, 1889 

square  mile 

13 

168,775 

243,600 

18,600 

2,995 

147,021 

162,748 

50 

2,053 

111,019 

121,303 

69 

2,631 

147,186 

164,299 

59 

4,243 

267.133 

206,800 

62 

4,464 

196,271 

194,999 

43 

3,841 

169,736 

161,960 

41 

4,438 

245,105 

234,902 

53 

1,203 

64,668 

51,672 

43 

1,164 

137.477 

143,096 

128 

2,607 

230,619 

223,422 

89 

1,847 

349,310 

366,874 

197 

1,899 

136,299 

136,273 

71 

1,952 

261.114 

297,130 

152 

4,948 

288.947 

277,125 

56 

3,307 

257,942 

248.183 

75 

7,346 

268,417 

263,617 

34 

3,521 

182,263 

182,436 

51 

2,623 

128,491 

136,977 

51 

11,421 

190,133 

196,038 

17 

7,418 

178,728 

204,686 

27 

9,530 

169,195 

203,823 

21 

19,593 

83,623 

99,410 

5 

21,942 

106,435 

120,363 

6 

40,563 

90,761 

102,878 

2 

3,517 

— 

— 

— 

170,979 

4,565,668 

4,774.409 

27 

In  1889  there  were  2,315,370  males  and  2,459,039  females. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Population 

2,347,303 
2,584,690 
3,138,887 
3,482,541 

Increase  per  ct. 
per  annum 

Year 

Population 

Increase  per  ct. 
per  annum 

1800 
1820 
1840 
1850 

0-5 

107 

1-09 

1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

3,859,728 
4,168,625 
4,565,668 
4.774,409 

108 
0-80 
0-96 
0*45 

With  the  exception  of  16,976  Finns,  6,404  I^apps,  and  abont  18,000 
of  foreign  birth  (mostly  from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Qennany),  the 
Swedish  population  is  entirely  of  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family. 

In  1880  the  foreign-born  population  numbered  18,587,  of  whom 
3,289  were  bom  in  Germany,  4,675  in  Denmark,  4,433  in  Norway,  3,402  in 
Finland,  1,039  in  Bussia,  and  606  in  England. 
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According  to  civil  condition  the  population  was  divided  as  follows  in 
1880:— 


- 

Male 

Female 

1            _ 

Kale      1    Female 

tJnmairied 
Married     . 

1,380,698 
766,714 

1,400,294 
769,872 

Widowed       . 
Divorced 

77,831 
1,000 

188,200 
2,059 



The  following  table  shows  the  leading  occupations  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  families  and  dependents  of  those  directly  employed : — 


Agriculture,  Ac. : 
Landed  and  farm  proprietors 

Timber  works 

33,926 

1,238,126 

384,654 

Farmers , overseers,  &c. 

271,763 

Trade  and  locomotion     . 

222,291 

Planters  ,&c. 

481,752 

Officials  and  miUtary      . 

206,633 

Crofters,  cottagers,  Ac. 

318,608 

Learning  and  literature . 

34.737 

Dairy-keepers 

Gardeners     .... 

6,872 

Me<licine,  Ac. 

13,144 

11,860 

Owners,  pensioners,  Ac. 

251,135 

Fisheries 

28,875 

Mecliauics,  servants,  Ac. 

782,099 

Mining  and  metal  works 

167,786 

Various 

61,932 

II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 
1.  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 


Year 

Total  living 
Births 

Of  which 
Illegitimate 

stillborn 

Marriages 

Deaths 

exclusive  of 

Stillborn 

Surplosof 

Births  over 

Deaths 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

138,745 
137,308 
139,882 
140,169 
136,451 

14,183 
14,294 
14,337 
14,785 
13,872 

3.837 
4,008 
3,952 
3.850 
3,762 

30,200 
30,911 
30,133 
29,517 
28,075 

81.077 
82,781 
78,045 
76,227 
76,831 

57,668 
64.627 
61,837 
63,943 
60,620 

2.  JB migration. 


Year 

Immi- 
grants 

Total 
Emigrants 

To  America 

25,675 
17,664 
18,222 

Year 

Immi- 
grants 

6,224 
4.642 

7,821 

Total 
Emigrants 

82,889 
60.786 
60,828 

To  Ameties' 

1883 
1884 
1885 

4,163 
4,911 
6,792 

81,606 
23,660 
23,493 

1886 
1887 
1888 

27,913 
46^62 
75,561 

III.  Principal  Towns. 
The  population  of  Sweden  is  mainly  raral.  In  1871  the  town  population 
numbered  only  551,106,  and  in  1888,  883,742,  showing  an  increase  of  60 
per  cent.,  or  more  than  four  times  the  rate  of  the  general  average  of  th  e 
kingdom. 

The  following  towns  had  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  end  o 
1 889  :— Stockholm,  243,500 ;  Goteborg,  102,782 ;  Malmo.  47,639 ;  Norrkopin  p 
31,788;  Gefle,  22,613;  Upsala,  21,846;  Karlskrona,  20,668;  Jonkoping 
19,610;  Helaingborg,  17,590;  Lund,  14,802;  Orebro,  14,342;  Linkopin  p 
12,441  ;  Sundsvall,  12,415;  Kalmar,  11,972;  Landskrona,  11,941;  Halm 
^ad,  13,172 ;  Soderhamn,  10,374 ;  Kristianstad,  10,334  ;  Eskilstuna,  10^3  :0 
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Eeligion. 

The  mass  of  the  population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant  Church « 
recognised  as  the  State  religion.  There  are  12  bishoprics,  and  2,409  rural 
parish  churches  and  chapels  in  1889.  At  the  census  of  1880,  the  number 
of  *  Evangelical  Lutherans  *  was  returned  at  4,544,434,  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  others  numbering  16,911,  including 
6,091  unbaptised  children.  Of  other  creeds,  there  were  810  Roman 
Catholics,  17  Oreek-Cathollcs,  89  Irvingites,  2,993  Jews,  and  414  Mormons. 
No  civil  disabilities  attach  to  those  not  of  the  national  religion.  The  clergy 
are  chiefly  supported  from  the  parishes  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Church 
lands. 

Instruotioii. 

The  kingdom  has  two  universities,  at  Upsala  and  Lund,  the  former 
frecjuented  by  1,791  and  the  latter  by  865  students  in  the  autumn  of  1889. 
Education  is  well  advanced  in  Sweden.  In  1889  there  were  78  public  high 
schools,  with  14,062  pupils;  25  people's  high  schools,  872  pupils;  12  normal 
schools  for  elementary  school  teachers,  907  pupils ;  2  high  and  5  elementary 
technical  schools ;  9  navigation  schools,  459  pupils ;  19  institutions  and 
schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  blinds;  besides  medical  schools,  military 
schools,  veterinary  and  other  special  schools.  Public  elementary  instruction 
is  gratuitous  and  compulsory,  and  children  not  attending  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  must  furnish  proofs  of  having  been  privately 
educated.  In  1888  there  were  10,163  elementary  schools,  with  13,llb 
teachers  and  685,212  pupils.  In  1888  the  expenditure  on  elementary 
education  was  11,980,484  kroner,  of  which  more  than  one-fourth  came 
from  the  national  funds.  Among  the  recruits  (Bevaring)  of  1888  only 
0-1  per  cent,  were  unlettered,  and  only  17  per  cent,  unable  to  write. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Two  functionaries,  the  Justitie-Kansler,  or  Chancellor  of  Justice, 
and  the  Justitie-Ombudsman,  or  Attorney- General,  exercise  a  control  over 
the  administration.  The  former,  appointed  by  the  King,  acts  also  as  a 
counsel  for  the  Crowji ;  while  the  latter,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Diet,  has 
to  extend  a  general  supervision  over  all  the  courts  of  law.  The  kingdom, 
which  possesses  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  is  divided  into  3  high 
court  districts  and  206  district  courts  divisions,  of  which  90  are  urban  dis- 
tricts and  116  country  districts. 

In  town  these  district  courts  (or  courts  of  first  instance)  are  held  by  the 
burgomaster  and  his  assessors ;  in  the  country  by  a  judge  and  12  jurors — 
peasant  proprietors — the  judge  alone  deciding,  unless  the  jurors  unani- 
mously differ  from  him,  when  their  decision  prevails.  In  Sweden  trial  by 
jury  only  exists  for  affairs  of  the  press. 

In  1888,  1,477  men  and  188  women  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes  ; 
at  the  end  of  1888,  2,197  •  straffarbetsfRngar.' 

Pauperism. 

Each  commune  is  bound  to  assist  children  under  15  years  of  age,  if  their 
cnrcnmstances  require  it,  and  all  who  from  age  or  disease  are  unable  to 
support  themselves.    In  other  cases  the  communal  poor  board  decides  what 
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course  to  take.  Each  commune  and  each  town  (which  may  be  divided) 
constitutes  a  poor  district,  and  in  each  is  a  board  of  public  assistance.  In 
1888  these  districts  possessed  workhouses  and  similar  establishments  to 
the  number  of  1,818,  capable  of  lodging  39,477  people. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1860  was  132,982 ;  in  1870,  204,378 ;  m  18S0, 
219,532 ;  in  1888,  242,039.    Of  the  last  69,661  were  in  the  towns. 

Finance. 
The  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1890 
and  1891  were  established  as  follows  : — 


Beveuue 

1890 

1891 

Expenditure 

1890 

1891 

Kionor         Kroner 

Kxouor 

Kronor 

Domains,  railway, 
land  taxes,  &c.   . 

19,086,000 

80,520,000 

To  cover  a  deficit 
In  the  Budget  of 

OuBtoxnB 

37,000,000 
6,900,000 

38,000,000 
7,880,000 

1888     ..       . 

4,764,000 

Port 

Stamps . 

3,700,000 

3,600,000 

(a)  Ordinary : 

Impost  on  spirits, 

Royal  Household 

1.330,000 

1,320,000 

&r  .    .    . 

14,260,000 

14,860,000 

Justice 

3,811,436 

3,849.366 

Import  on  Inoome 

4,060,000 

4,060,000 

Foreign  AlBairs 

613.800 

613,800 

Net  profit  of  the 

Army 

30,300,600 

20,449,800 

State  Bank . 

1,300,000 

1,800,000 

Navy         .       . 

6,169,240 

6,204,240 

Surplus  from  the 

Interior     . 

4,729.767 

4,738,077 

previous  years    . 

6,583,000 

6,760,000 

Education    and 

Affiairs    .       . 

11,675,978 

11,946,6^ 

Finance     .       • 

15,670,300 

16,15S.46€  , 

Pensions   • 

(6)  Extraordinary, 
(c)  Expenditure 

8,914,800 

2.914,300  I 

67,096,821 

68,183,147 

10.104,679 

16,633,863 

thro'    the    Riks- 

g^dskontor : 

Payment     of 

loans   and  Mis- 

1 

cellaneous 

(DietdEc). 

10,876,800 

10,031,800 

(d)  Carried  to  floot- 
ing  capital  . 

88,200 

691,200 

Fund  for  redeem- 

ing of  rents  from 

copyholds  . 
Fund  for  building 

100,000 

170,000 

a  new  house  for 

the  Diet  and  the 

State  Bank . 

260,000 

860,000 

Fund  for  insurance 

against  accidents 

of  workers  . 
Total  expenditure 

— 

100,000 

Total  revenue 

9S,767,000 

94,950,000 

92,767,000 

94,960,000 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  consisted  of  1,686,000  kronor  for  the 

army,  1,665,000  kronor  for  the  navy,  and  the  remainder  for  the  interior, 

public  worship,  education,  and  pensions.      Tho  land  tax  (including  the 

^Trtena»oo-df  the  army  IndeUu)  Bmoa&tato  »n  average  of  f».  -per  betd  of 
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the  population.    The  value  of  the  land  and  house  property  of  Sweden  is 
thus  returned  for  1889  :<- 

Taxed :  Kronor 

Agricultural  land  in  the  countrj  .        ,        .  2,115,313,275 

„             „     in  the  towns  .        .  43,991,306 

Other  real  estate  in  the  country  .                .  280,629,615 

yf        J,        „     in  the  towns  .        .        .  1,361,978,750 


Total  (1889) 
Untaxed  real  estate  (1889) : 


academies,  ice  J 


L  the  towns 


Total  (1889)    . 
Grand  total  (1889) 


3,511,283,331 

121,305,852 
49,752,500 

96,798,905 
86,142,505 

351,999,762 
3,863,283,093 


The  expenditure  for  the  Church  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  the  parishes  and 
out  of  the  revenue  of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  the 
amounts  do  not  appear  in  the  budget  estimates.  A  great  part  of  the  cost 
for  maintainmg  the  army  Inddlta  also  does  not  appear  in  the  budget.  The 
expenses  for  public  instruction  are  in  great  part  defrayed  by  the  parishes. 

On  January  1, 1890,  the  public  liabilities  of  the  kingdom,  contracted 
enMrely  for  railways,  were  as  follows . — 


Ejronor 

Funded  railway  loan  of  1860  without  interest    . 

.       1,172,222 

>»           *t 

„     1872  at  4  per  cent. 

— 

»f           ft 

„     1876  „  4i      ,. 

.    34,642,400 

tf                       99 

,.     1878,,  4        „ 

.     16,921,125 

»»                        >» 

.,      1880  „  4        „ 

.  112,167,000 

t»                        *» 

,.     1886  „3J      „ 

.    49,793,333 

l»                        f» 

„     1887  .,8^     „ 

.    17,560,500 

>f                        It 

„     1888,,  3        „ 

.    26,666,667 

Total  . 

.  258,913,247 

All  the  loans  are  paid  off  gradually  by  means  of  sinking  funds.  The 
debt  amounts  to  about  21,  ISs,  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  interest 
to  about  2s.  6d, ;  but  as  the  railway  receipts  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
interest,  the  charge  per  head  is  nominal. 

The  income  of  the  communes  in  1889  was  57,747,065  kroner,  and  the 
expenditure  69.272,720  kronor.  Their  assets  amounted  to  2,234,425, r»81 
kronor,  and  their  debts  to  144,321,988  kronor.  The  revenue  of  the  pro- 
vincial representative  bodies  was  2,994,676  kronor,-  and  expenditure 
2,621,039  kronor;  their  assets  10,974,715  kronor,  and  debts  3,437,441  kronor. 

Defence. 

The  chief  fortifications  of  Sweden  are,  on  the  coast,  Karlskrona 
with  Kungsholmen  and  Westra  Hastholmen,  Stockholm  with 
"Vaxholm  and  Oscar-Fredriksborg ;  in  the  interior,  Karlsborg,  near 
Lake  Wetter. 

The  Swedish  army  is  composed  of  four  distinct  ekspes  of 
troops.     They  are  : —  Digitized  by  vnOOg Ic 
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1.  The  Vdrfoade^  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the 
royal  lifeguards,  one  battalion  of  chasseurs,  one  regiment  of 
hussars,  the  artillery,  the  engineers,  and  the  train. 

2.  The  Tndelta^  consisting  of  24  regiments  and  corps  of  in- 
fantry, and  6  regiments  and  corps  of  cavalry,  the  privates  of 
which  are  paid  and  kept  by  the  Landowners.  Eveiy  soldier  of 
the  Indelta  has,  as  a  rule,  besides  a  small  annual  pay,  his  torp, 
or  cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  attached,  which  remains  his 
own  during  the  whole  period  of  service,  sometimes  extending  to 
thirty  years.  In  time  of  peace  the  infantry  of  the  Inddia  are 
called  up  for  22  days'  annual  practice,  and  the  cavalry  for 
23  days.  In  time  of  war  an  extraordinary  Indelta  has  to  be 
raised  partly  by  landowners,  who,  on  this  account,  enjoy  certain 
privileges,  including  non-contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  peace 
establishment. 

3.  The  Vdmpligtigey  or  conscription  troops,  drawn  by  annual 
levy  from  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  21  and  32 
years,  of  which  the  six  first  classes  are  caMed. Bevdringy  the  six 
others  Landatorm.  The  right  of  purchasing  substitutes,  which 
formerly  existed,  was  abolished  by  the  Diet  in  1872.  The 
Vdrnpligtige  are  divided  among  the  Vdrfvade  and  the  Indelia 
troops,  and  are  mobilised  with  these.  Still  there  are  three 
corps  composed  only  of  Bevdring,  The  Landstorm  is  in  time  of 
war  formed  in  separate  troops. 

4.  The  militia  of  Gothland,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of 
infantry,  two  batteries  of  field-artillery,  and  one  company  of 
fortress-artillery.  They  are  not  compelled  to  serve  beyond  the 
Isle  of  Gothland,  and  have  a  separate  command. 

The  total  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Sweden  was  as 
follows  in  1889  :— 


1 

11 

ilg 

1 

1 

1 

} 

1 

Line  (Varfvade  and 

Indelta):— 

Generals     . 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

3?! 

General  staff  and 

Staff-College     . 

39 

6 

— 

— 

— 

45   — 

73, 

Infantry     . 

1,066 

271 

973 

1.222 

23,723 

27^66 

—  ,   210 

Cavalry 

290 

99 

199 

144 

4,368 

5,030 

—  ,5.059  1 

Artillery     , 

263 

31 

222 

145 

3,867 

4,528 

186 

722; 

Engineers  . 

61 

16 

54        14 

826 

971 

— 

36  1 

Train 

17 

10 

33          G 

236 

304 

_ 

41  1 

Total 


.1,675,    433.1,483  1,531 


i  33.0201      32.142  1 86  6,1^*3 
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Bevaring     (Vftrn- 
pligtige)  :— 
Infantiy    .        • 
Cavalry     . 
AitiUery   . 
Engineers 
Train 
Landstorm 


Total 


^1 

Pi 


^1^ 


I 
6 


11M89 
4,391 
8,927 
2,146 
7,960 

152,425 


292,338 


Grand  total  .        .1,675    433  ;l,483|l,531 1 326,858     830,480  186 1  6,183 


292,338 


_  I 


There  are  also  volanteers,  who  are,  however,  behig  gradnaUj  transformed 
into  free  associations  for  gun  practice.  In  the  year  1889  these  numbered 
15,000  men.  #^ 

The  personnel  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  divided  into  three  cUuses,  viz. : 
1.  The  Active  List ;  2.  The  Reserve ;  3.  The  BevaHng,  The  fleet  consisted 
In  1889  of  the  following  vessels :— 


Indicated 

Nmnber  of 

Horse-power 

Guns 

Crew 

Ir<molad$  : 

2  central  citadel  turret 

ships      . 

6,200 

12 

348 

4  monitors  . 

1,570 

8 

326 

10  gtmboats  .  ^     . 

1,190 

10 

378 

TTharmoured  gteamefs : 

1  line-of-battle      ship 

(school  ship) . 

800 

16 

115 

1  frigate     . 

1.400 

16 

31G 

3  corvettes  . 

4.030 

29 

657 

9  gunboats  (1st  class) 

6,820 

18 

635 

5        „        (2nd  class) 

660 

6 

195 

1  yacht 

960 

— 

74 

I  transport . 

150 

— 

48 

1  torpedo  school  ship  . 

140 

— 

47 

17  torpedo-boats  . 

5,600 

— 

172 

Sailing  training  vessels  : 

2  corvettes  . 

— 

32 

611 

4  brigs 

— 

— 

242 

Total  62         .... 

29,470 

146 

4,164 

Excepting  the  SveOy  a  central  citadel  armour-clad,  2,900  tons  displace* 
ment,  launched  December  1885,  and  completed  in  October  1886,  with 
12  inches  maximum  armour,  two  32-ton  breech-loading  guns  in  a  single 
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turret,  and  four  6-inch  g^ns  on  the  npper  deck,  the  largest  ironclad  of  the 
Swedish  navy  is  the  monitor  Loke^  of  1,600  tons  displacement,  and  430- 
horse  power,  launched  1868.  The  other  three  monitors,  called  Johm,  Erictufk, 
ThorMfit  and  Ttrjingt  of  earlier  construction,  are  nearly  the  same  ase. 
They  have  5-inch  armour  at  the  wat«r-line,  and  each  carries  two  14-too 
guns  in  a  turret.  A  new  citadel  armour-clad,  like  the  Seea^  and  named 
Gotha,  was  launched.  In  1890  the  Boyal  Navy  (active  list)  was  officered 
by  4  flag-officers,  6  commodores,  28  captains,  60  commanders,  50  lient^i- 
ants,  and  21  sub-lieutenants,  while  92  commissioned  officers  belonged  to 
the  Reserve.  The  naval  Bev&ringat  the  same  date  numbered  about  30,000 
men, 

Prodaction  and  IndoBtry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  farms  in  cultivation  in  1888  was  328,978 ;  of  these 
there  were  of  2  hectares  and  under,  71,144 ;  2  to  20  hectares,  206,331 ;  20 to 
100  hectares,  82,526 ;  100  and  above,  .S,B1 1 .  Of  the  total  land  area  of  Sweden 
8  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  4*3  per  cent,  under  natural  meadows,  and 
43*9  per  cent,  under  forests,  the  products  of  which  form  a  staple  expon. 
Of  the  cultivated  land  one-lialf  is  under  cereal  crops,  the  principal  crop 
being  oats,  which  yielded  1 7^475,200  hectolitres  in  1889.  Large  quantities 
of  wheat  and  rye-flour  ar^  imported.  The  value  of  all  cereal  crops  in  188$ 
was  estimated  at  2229  million  kroner.  At  the  end  of  1888  Sweden  had 
482,096  hoisbs,  2,349,098  head  of  cattle,  1,349,807  sheep  and  lambs.  In 
1880  34,000  head  of  cattle  and  29,000  sheep  were  exported,  in  1888  n- 
spectively  36,000  and  40,000. 

II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Swedish  industry, 
and  the  working  of  the  iron  mines  in  particular' is  making  constant  pro- 
gress by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery.  There*  were  raised  in  the 
year  1888.  throughout  the  kingdom,  22,498,5b0  •centner  (I  centner= 
93*5  Ibi*.)  of  iron  ore.  The  pig-iron  produced  amounted  to  10,7n2.235 
centner ;  the  bar  iron  to  5,954,000  centner.  Of  iron  ore  in  1882  20,19'.  it 
1888  34,320.  in  1884  39,602,  in  1885  25.816,;in  1886  19,288,  in  1887  ilM- 
in  1888  117,350  tons  were  exported;  56,73*2  tons  pig-iron  in  1882,  32.313 
in  1883,  64.426  in  1884,  47,527  in  1885,  58,139  in  1886,  49,285  in  188T.  and 
49,099  in  1888  ;  153,802  tons  bar  iron  in  1882, 133,255  tons  In  1883. 125.426 
tons  in  1884,  177,316  in  1885, 166,067  in  1886,  193,738  in  1887,  and  188,005 
in  1888.  There  were  also  raised  in  1888  10,936  ibs.  of  silver,  24,765  cwt.  of 
copper,  and  1,175,599  cwt.  of  zinc  ore.  There  are  not  inconsiderable  veins 
of  coal  in  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden,  giving  8,071,654  Swedish  cnbic 
feet  of  coal  in  1888.  In  1888  there  were  31,794  persons  engaged  is 
mining. 
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Commerce. 

Tlie  total  customs  duties  levied  in  1888  were  37,722,663  kronor,  being 
about  11*6  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  imports. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Sweden  were  as  follows  in  the  years 
1884-88:— 


Imports 
Exports 


1884 


1886 


1886 


Kronor 
325,817,000 
238,612,000 


Kronor       {       Kronor 
340,003.000   301,366,000 
246,271.000   228,398,000 


1887 


Kronor 
297,410,000 
246,678.000 


Kronor 
32^,708,784 
231,752,718 


In  1887  and  1888  the  following  were  the  values  of  the  leading  imports 
and  exports : — 


Textile  miuiufaotiuiDfl .  .  . 
Com  aitd  floor  .... 
Culoiiifll  waroB  .... 
Haw  textile  material  and  yam  . 
MineralR,  mostly  coal  . 
Metnl  gixxla,  machlnerr,  &c. 
Live  animalii  and  animal  food  . 
Hair,     liidei,     and     other    animal 

products 

Metals,  raw  and  partly  wrought 
Timber,  \»TOUght  and  unwr ought 
Other  articleti       .... 


Importd 
18E7 


Kronor 
48,481,755 
30,<57 1,380 
4A,R(U,291 
28,965.164 
24,332,170 
23,677,850 
17,452,918 

11,970,580 
7,253,982 
8,318,813 

53,433,161 


Exports         Imimrts       •Exports 
1887        I        1H88.  .    1888 


Kronor 
4,127.76fi 

24,748,621 

6C3,5ftO 

1.53K,0U 

3.32.1.C09 

6,911,970 

43.602,459 

2,042,300 
33.6S8.725 
97,700.621 
28,490,983 


Kronor 
52.68(1,529 
28,272,184 
49.411,005 
33,811,321 
30,034,977 
28,395,687 
17,860,052 

1  7,334,610 
9,566,531 
3,365,685 

54,477,203 


Total 


!  297,410.168     316,678,657    324,706,784     881,758,719 


Kronor 
G.102,803 
17,964.618 
.  944.881 
1,806.898 
4,213,383 
7,272,818 
50,409,6»4 

1.749.139 
80,176,621 
130,302.031 
30,810,614 


The  following  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries 
with  which  Sweden  deals  :-  - 


1887 

1888                         1 

Counti7 

Imiioitstfroni 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Great  Britain    . 

7«,WI5,000 

110,051,000 

93,717,000 

129,850,000 

Germany  . 

88,888,000 

24,276,000 

94,013,000 

27.160.000 

Denmark  • 

47,471,000 

32,029,000 

42,424,000 

34,843,000 

Norway     . 

23,435,000 

12,363,000 

28,014,000 

13,991,000 

Russia  (inclnd- 

ing  Finland) 

27.840,000 

7,290,000 

29,326,000 

7,184,000 

France 

6,218,000 

27,226,000 

6,749,000 

29,693,000 

Spain 

1,220,000 

6,465,000 

956,000 

5,581,000 

Other  countries 

28,648,000 

26,979,000 

29,510,000 

33,661,000 

Total  . 

297,410,000 

246,678,000 

324,709,000 

281,753,000 
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The  following  table  shows  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Retoms ; — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  Sweden 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
daoe.       . 

£ 
8,108,fiSl 

S,178^62 

£ 
7,468,696 

S,066,8M 

£ 
7,322,216 

2,094,687 

£ 
8,186,431 

2,376,938 

9,207,047 
2,768,369 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  Sweden  to 
Great  Britain ;— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

18(89 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wood  &  tim- 

ber      . 

3,226,514 

2,702,607 

2,926,727 

3,497,371 

4,481,337 

Oats 

1,272,298 

1,305,971 

936,752 

480.604 

460,251 

Bar  iron 

1,086,486 

831,003 

895,727 

943,276 

951,873 

Iron   &  steel 

manufactures 

317,418 

295,377 

429,681 

462,665 

461,086 

Pig  iron 

171,361 

192,712 

146,081 

137,021 

282,216 

Batter  . 

723,008 

801,167 

881.098 

1,129,119 

1,141,322 

The  imports  of  British  home  produce  are  of  a  miscellaneoos  nature ; 
the  most  notable  were  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  Talue  of 
281,049Z. ;  coals  of  the  yalue  of  687,872Z. ;  cotton  yam  and  manufactures 
valued  318,2882. ;  machinery,  201,029/.  in  1889. 

Shipping  and  NavigatioiL 

The  conmiercial  navy  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of  1888,  numbered  3,844 
vessels  of  a  burthen  of  600,000  tons,  of  which  total  2,885  vessels  of 
374,514  tons  burthen  were  sailing  vessels,  and  969  vessels  of  125,496  tons 
burthen  were  steamers.  The  port  of  Goteborg  had  the  laigest  shippiog 
in  1888 — namely,  253  vessels  of  93,053  tons  ;  and  next  to  it  came  Stock- 
holm,  possessing  267  vessels  of  a  total  burthen  of  37,600  tons.  In  1888 
18,166  vessels  cleared  Swedish  ports. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes,  as  follows : — 


- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Entered 
Cleared 

10,783 
15,769 

2,184,814 
3,304,751 

11.047 

17,164 

2,095,657 
3,428.787 

10,140 
18,166 

2,173,314 
3,726,935 

Internal  Commnnications, 

In  1888  60,503  ships  and  boats  passed  through  the  canals  of  Sweden. 
The  total  length  of  high  roads  in  Sweden  is  21,565  kUom.,  district  roads 
22,283  kilom.,  parish  roads  15,049  kilom. 

At  the  end  of  1889  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Sweden  was  1,805  miles, 
of  which  1,645  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipts  in  1888  were 
41.372,582  kronor,  and  expenses  24,909,352  kronor.  The  totaLcost  of  con- 
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struction  for  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1888  was  247,1 73|027  kronor, 
and  for  private  railways  247,84  2,4o7  kroner.  The  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers on  the  State  railways  in  1888  was  4,079,971 ;  weight  of  goods 
carried  on  State  railways,  2,870,777  tons. 

All  the  telegraphs  in  Sweden,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  private 
railway  companies,  belong  to  the  State.  The  total  length  of  all  the  tele- 
.graph  lines  at  the  end  of  1839  was  6,422  miles,  and  of  wires  16,616  miles. 
The  nmnber  of  despatches  sent  in  the  year  1889  was  1,708,752. 

The  Swedish  Post  Office  carried  113,061,236  letters,  post-cards,  journals. 
Sec,  in  the  year  1888.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  2,377.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1888  amounted  to 
6,698,040  kroner,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  6,661,924  kroner,  leaving  a 
finrplus  of  36,116  kroner. 

Honey  and  Credit 

The  follo^ng  table  gives  statistics  of  the  National  Bank,  private  banks, 
and  joint-stock  banks  in  Sweden  for  January  1,  1890 : — 


Assets 

National  Bank 

Priyate  Banks 

Joint-stock 
Banks 

Kroner 

Ki-onor 

Krouor 

Mortgages       •        •        •        . 

— 

48,431,963 

— 

Real  estate      .... 

— 

4,898,383 

2,332,008 

Coin  and  bullion     . 

19,206,565 

19,499,623 

7,141,112 

Accounts  with  other  banks     . 

10,589,720 

33,566,287 

14.186,429 

State  notes  and  bills 

23,935,306 

27,043,488 

11,829,247 

Stocks,  shares,  mortgages,  &c. 

— 

— 

60.069,611 

Bills 

38,466,488 

134,334,132 

42,701,885 

Loans,     public     obligations, 

shares,  &c 

30,599,802 

91,416,998 

46,527,655 

Cash  credits,  &c.     . 

17,170,238 
139,968,179 

66,805,150 

17,655.815 

Totals     .... 

426,263,280 

202,574,121 

Liabilities 

Bank  notes  and  bills 

44,089,925 

69,205,714 

2,832,490 

,  Liabilities  with  other  banks   . 

7,229,498 

14,545,561 

22,128,938 

1   Deficits 

15,432,580 

204,718,742 

56,440,008 

Capital 

40.000.000 

56,168,700 

25,808,036 

Jieserve 

5.000,000 

10,366,592 

5,354,837 

Various  liabilities  . 

17,060,181 

67,106,900 

88,151,011 

Balance 

10,555,995 

4,153,077 

1,858,801 

Totals     .... 

139,968,179 

426,263,286 

202,574,121 

The  savings-banks  statistics  are  as  follows : — 


1880 


1889 


1886 


1887 


Kamber  of  depositors     .  • 

Depositors  at  end  of  year,  kronor  . 
Capital  and  reserre  innd,  „ 


770,561  966,687 

147,655,662     224,278,746 

11,366,954       17,111,997 


990,746 
236,884,037 
18,621,568 


1,010,794 

246,860,168 

19,748,958 
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2.  BfOEWAT. 

Constitutioii  and  Oovemment 
I.  Central  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  Norway,  called  the  Grundlov,  bears  date 
November  4,  1814,  with  several  modifications  passed  at  various 
times  up  to  1889.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  of  l^he  realm  in 
the  Storthing,  or  Great  Court,  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
people.  The  King,  however,  possesses  the  right  of  veto  over  laws 
passed  by  the  Storthing,  but  only  for  a  limited  period.  The 
royal  veto  may  be  exercised  twice  ;  but  if  the  same  bill  pass  three 
Storthings  formed  by  separate  and  subsequent  elections,  it  become 
the  law  of  the  land  without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  The  King 
has  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  makes  all 
appointments,  but,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  allowed  to  nomi- 
nate any  but  Norwegians  to  public  offices  under  the  crown. 

The  Storthing  assembles  every  year.  New  elections  take 
place  every  three  years.  The  meetings  take  place  suo  jure^  and 
not  by  any  writ  from  the  King  or  the  executive.  They  begin  in 
February  each  year,  and  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  King  to 
sit  longer  than  two  months.  Every  Norwegian  citizen  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  who  in  the  year  before  the  election  has  paid  income 
tax  on  an  annual  income  of  at  least  500  kroner  in  the  country 
districts  or  800  kroner  in  the  towns  (provided  that  he  has  resided 
for  one  year  in  the  electoral  district  at  the  time  when  the  election 
takes  place,  and  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  household  of 
another  as  a  servant),  or  who  is  or  has  been  a  public  functionary, 
or  possesses  property  in  land,  or  has  been  tenant  of  such  property 
for  five  years  at  least,  or  is  a  burgess  of  any  town,  or  possesses 
real  property  in  a  town  to  the  value  of  600  kroner,  is  entitled  to 
elect.  Under  the  same  conditions  citizens  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  settled  in  Norway  for  at  least  ten  years,  are  entitled  to  be 
elected.  The  mode  of  election  is  indirect.  Towards  the  end  of 
every  third  year  the  people  choose  their  deputies,  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  fifty  voters  in  towns,  where  the  election  is  administered 
by  the  magistrate,  and  one  to  a  hundred  in  ruml  sub-districts, 
where  they  meet  in  the  parish  church  under  the  presidency  of  the 
parish  minister.  The  deputies  afterwards  a.ssemble  and  elect 
^mong  themselves,  or  from  among  the  other  qualified  voters  of  the 
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district,  the  Storthing  representatives.  No  new  election  takes 
place  for  vacancies,  which  are  filled  by  the  persons  who  received 
the  second  largest  number  of  votes.  The  number  of  electors  in 
1888  was  128,368,  or  6*56  per  cent,  of  total  population,  while 
90,416  votes,  or  70*4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  recorded. 
Of  the  total  male  population,  45  percent,  are  25  years  of  age  and 
above.  The  Storthing  has  114  members — 38  from  towns,  76  from 
rural  districts. 

The  Storthing,  when  assembled,  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  the 
*  Trfigthing '  and  the  *  Odelsthiug.'  The  former  is  composed  of  onc-foarth  of 
the  members  of  the  Storthing,  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths. 
The  Thing  nominates  its  own  presidents.  The  principal  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Storthing  is  to  enact  or  repeal  laws,  to  impose  taxes,  to  super- 
vise the  financial  a£^urs  of  the  kingdom,  to  vote  the  amounts  required  for 
the  public  expenditure,  and  to  examine  treaties  concluded  with  foreign 
PoweiB.  Questions  relating  to  laws  must  be  considered  by  each  house 
sepATBteif.  The  inspection  of  public  accounts  and  the  revision  of  the 
Grovcmment,  and  impeachment  before  the  Bigsret,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Odelsthing.  All  other  matters  are  settled  by  both  houses  in  common 
editing.  Before  pronouncing  its  own  dissolution,  every  Storthing  elects 
five  delegates,  whose  duty  it  is  to  revise  the  public  accounts.  All  new  laws 
must  first  be  laid  before  the  Odelsthing,  from  which  they  pass  into  the 
Lagthing  to  be  either  accepted  or  rejected.  If  the  Odelsthing  and  Lagthing 
do  not  agree,  the  two  houses  assemble  in  common  sitting  to  deliberate,  and 
the  final  decision  is  given  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters.  The 
same  majority  is  required  for  alterations  of  the  Constitution.  Tlie  Storthing 
can  also  form  itself  into  a  high  court  of  justice,  for  the  impeachment  and 
trial  of  Ministers,  members  of  the  chief  court  of  justice,  and  members  of 
the  Storthing.  While  in  session,  every  member  of  the  Storthing  has  an 
allowance  of  twelve  kroner  a  day,  besides  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  two  Ministers  of  State  and  at 
least  seven  Councillors.  Two  of  the  Councillors,  who  change  every  year^ 
together  with  one  of  the  Ministers,  form  a  delegation  of  the.  Council  of 
State,  residing  at  Stockholm,  near  the  King.  Ministers  and  Councillors  or 
State  are  entitled  to  be  present  in  the  Storthing  and  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions,  when  public,  but  without  a  vote.  The  following  are  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  State  :- 

(1.)  Qmncil  of  State  at  Krutiama, 

Minister  of  State.— Emil  Stang,  appointed  July  12,  1880. 

Department  of  Kducation  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.— Jakob  Aall 
Bonnevie,  appointed  July  12, 1889. 

Department  of  Justice.— Ulrik  Frederik  Christian  Arneberg,  appointed* 
1890. 

Department  of  the  Interior.—  Ole  Andreas  Fnru,  appointed  1800. 

Department  of  Public  V/orks.— Peter  BWeh-ReivhentvaM,  appointed/ 
July  12,  1889. 

Department  of  Finance  and  Customs.— Evald  Rygh,  appointed  July  13;. 
1889. 

Department  of  Defence.—Colonel  Edvard  Hans  Hoff,  appointed  July  12, 
1889. 

Bevision  of  Public  Accounts  Department.— E.  Stang,  Minister  of  State, 
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(2.)  Delegation  of  the  Council  at  Stockholm, 
Gregers  Winther  Wulfsbeig  OroMy  Minister  of  State,  appointed  July  12, 
1889. 

Ferdinand  Nicolai  RolU  appointed  1890. 
Johan  Henricb  Paasche  Tkomo,  appointed  1890. 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  administrative  division  of  the  country  is  into  twenty  districts,  each 
povemed  by  a  chief  executive  functionary  (Amtmand),  viz.,  the  towns  of 
Kristiania  and  Bergen,  and  18  *  Amts  *  (counties).  They  are  sabdivided 
into  39  towns  and  66  •  Fogderier,*  the  latter  comprising  22  *Ladesteder' 
(ports).  There  are  494  rural  communes  (Herreder),  mostly  parishes  or 
sub-parishes  (wards).  The  government  of  the  Herred  is  vested  in  a  council 
and  a  body  of  representatives.  The  members  (from  three  to  nine)  of  the 
former  (the  *  Formsend ')  are  elected  from  the  different  wards  ^thin  the 
Herred.  The  representatiyes,  who  vote  the  expenditure  of  the  Herred,  are 
three  times  the  number  of  the  Formsend.  These  bodies  elect  conjointlT 
every  year  from  among  the  *  Formsend '  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chair- 
man. All  the  chairmen  of  an  Amt  form  with  the  Amtmand  and  the 
Fogder  (sheriffs)  the  •  Amtsf ormandskab  *  (county  diet),  which  meets  yesrly 
to  settle  the  budget  of  the  Amt.  The  Amtmand  is  the  chairman  of  the  diet 
The  towns  and  the  ports  form  68  communes,  also  governed  by  a  council 
(4  to  12,  Christiania  15),  and  representatives  (three  times  the  size  of  the 
council).  The  members  of  both  local  governing  bodies  are  elected,  in 
towns  and  rural  communes,  by  voters  for  the  Storthing. 


Area  and  PopiUation. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 
Conjugal  condition  of  the  population,  1875  : — 


Males      . 
Females  . 


Unmarried 


686,222 
667,330 


Harried 


288,079 
292,231 


Widowed 


31,662 
69,446 


Divoroed 


809 
1,131 


Urban  and  rural  population  at  diiSerent  periods   (domiciled 
population)  : — 


Cenaiui 

Country 

Town 

Incroue  per  cent 

Country 

Town 

1836 
1846 

1866 
1866 
1876» 

1,060,282 
1,164,746 
1,286,782 
1,436,464 
1,481,026 

134,646 
163,726 
203,266 
266,292 
332,398 

13-7 

9-9 

10-5 

11-6 

3-2 

13-0       i 
21-7 
241 

31-0        , 
24*8        1 

*  At  the  oenaos,  1875,  the  residence  waa  unknown  of  S,429  individuals. 

Norway  has  an  area  of  123,205  English  square  miles  ;  at  the 
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census  of  Dec.  31,  1875  (the  latest),  the  population  amounted  to 
1,806,900  present,  and  1,818,853  domiciled  inhabitants. 


Domiciled  Population  at  Sucoesslve  Census  Periods 


1816 


886,S74 


18S5 


1,061,31818-6 


^1 


1885 


1,194,837 


13-7 


1845 


S8. 


1,328,471, 11-2 


1,490,047 


1865 


1,701,766 


14-2 


1875 


1,818,863 


6-9 


Amter. 

AreaiBng- 

lish  square 

miles 

Population  Dec.  81, 1876 

Density 
persq.  m. 

Male 

Pemale 

Total 

Kristiania  (town) 
Akershns     . 
Smaalenem . 
Hedemarken 
Kristians     • 
Busker  ud    . 
Jarlsberg  og  Larvik     . 
Bratsberg    . 
Nedenes 

Lliiter  og  Mandal 
Stavanger    . 
Sondre  Bergenhus 
Bergen  (town)    . 
Kordre  Bergenliufl 
Romsdal 

Sondre  Trondhjem 
Nordre  Trondhjem 
Nordland     . 
Tromso 
Finmarken  ,        , 

Total       . 

6 

2,002 

1,691 

10,066 

9,670 

6,617 

872 

6,707 

3,871 

2,803 

3,468 

6,853 

3 

7.044 

5,650 

7,081 

8.793 

14,660 

10.156 

18,302 

35,823 
68,088 
63,290 
59,224 
66,258 
49.967 
41,886 
40,234 
34,854 
35,723 
52,732 
56,452 
15,475 
41,336 
66,8o8 
56.520 
40,366 
52,121 
27.332 
12,224 

40,231 
68,277 
54,514 
61,894 
59,556 
52,219 
45,621 
42,937 
38,561 
39,398 
58,233 
62,851 
18,355 
44,872 
60,362 
60,284 
41,905 
52,030 
26,687 
11,851 

76,054 

116,365 

107,804 

120,618 

115,814 

102,186 

87,506 

83,171 

73,415 

75,121 

110,965 

119,303 

33,830 

86,208 

117,220 

116,804 

82,271 

104,151 

54,019 

24,075 

1,806,900 

12.675 

58 

67 

11 

11 

18 

100 

14 

18 

26 

31 

20 

11,276 

12 

20 

16 

9 

7 

5 

1 

123,205 

876,762 

930,138 

14 

The  population  is  divided  as  follows  according  to  occupation, 
including  the  families  and  domestics  of  those  actively  en- 
gaged :— 


Employers  orindependent : 

2.  Agents'and  overseers      .     82,030 

Farming  proprietors 

567,690 

3.  Workpeople  : 

Life-farmers  . 

51,042 

Small  farmers,  &c. 

.  258,991 

Other  agricultmists 

19,241 

Mines  and  metal  works     .      7,999 

Fishing  and  hunting 

93,085 

Manufactures     . 

.     61,454 

[Mining  &  manufactures. 

4,190 

Mechanics 

.     72,749 

Mechanics 

151,764 

Trade 

.    21,432 

Trade     .... 

48,428 

Sailors       . 

.     54,244 

Shipowners    . 

2,942 

Labourers  . 

.     70,759 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1875,  1,680,496  were  bom  in  Nor- 
way, 7,637  were  Lapps,  17,178  Finns,  15,784  Swedes,  1,791 
Danes,  1,684  Finlanders,  1,257  Germans  and  Austrians,  348 
British. 

n.    MOVBMBNT  OP  THE  POPULATION. 

1.  BtrtJis,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Births 

niefriti- 

Deaths 

births 

Tear 

Uarriages 

(exol.  still- 

Stillborn 

matc. 

(eocoLstm- 

born) 

llvingr 

bom) 

Average 

1878-82 

12,894 

59,193 

2,030 

5,112 

31,300 

27,893 

1884 

i:i247 

60,025 

1,787 

5,030 

31.730 

28,295 

1885 

13,024 

61,052 

1,843 

5,038 

32,111 

28,941 

1886 

12,819 

60,716 

1,766 

4,981 

31,566 

29,150 

1887 

12,491 

60,908 

1,720 

4,849 

31.676 

29,233 

1888 

12,ir,4 

61,277 

1,583 

4,651 

.  33,645 

27.632 

2.  EmigrtUion, 


Average 
186»-82 

1F84 

188S 

13,970 
2 

9 

1886 

15,116 

7 

35 

1887 

1888    !     IKv 

United  States       ^ 
British  North         \ 
America     .    .    J 
Soath  America.    . 
Australasia       .    . 
Africa  (Natal)  .    . 
Asia  (Kina)       .    . 

Total    .    . 

12,270 

150 
2 

1  14,755 

2 
14 

20,706 

21 

2 
12 

21,348  j  12.697 
.79'        19 

4            8 

13          17 

8      - 

—           r 

12,420 

14,776  Jl3,981 

15,158 

20,7  41  21,452;  12.642 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

At  a  census  taken  December  31,  1885,  of  the  population  of 
the  towns,  the  number  of  towns  with  a  population  of  above 
100,000  was  one,  above  20,000  three,  above  10,000  five,  above 
6,000  nine.  The  population  of  the  principal  towns,  January  1, 
1886,  was:— 


Kristiania 

.  130,027 

Fredrikshald  . 

•    ll,24fi 

Bergen-  . 

.     47.075 

Fredrikstad    . 

.     11.212 

Trondhjcm     . 

.    23,979 

Lar^ik    . 

.    11,1 9r^ 

Stavanger 

.     23,911 

Aalesnnd 

.       6.8^9 

Drammen 

.     19,601 

Tromso  . 

.       6,734 

Kristiansana  . 

.     13,022 

Eeligion. 

The  evangelical  Lutheran  religion  is  the  national  Church  and  the  only 
one  endowed  by  the  State,   its  clergy  are  nominated  by  the  King*    AH  other 
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Christian  sects  (except  Jesuits)  as  well  as  the  Jews  are  tolerated,  and  free 
to  exercise  their  religion  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  and  public 
order.  Ecclesiastically  Norway  is  divided  into  6  bishoprics,  83  Prorstier 
(provostships,  or  archdeaconries),  469  parishes.  In  1876  there  were  7,238 
dissenters,  including  602  Roman  Catholics,  2,789  Methodists,  879  Baptists, 
£42  Mormons,  432  Quakers. 

Instruotioii. 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  six  and  a  half  in  town 
and  seven  in  the  country,  until  fourteen,  'i'he  number  of  public  elementary 
schools  in  1887  (the  latest  date  for  which  there  are  statistics)  was  6,330, 
with  294,064  pupils ;  the  amount  expended  on  them  beii)g  4,840,880  kroner, 
raised  for  the  greater  part  by  a  tax  levied  in  every  parish,  There  are  63 
secondary  schools,  17  public,  36  communal,  10  private  ;  of  the  secondary 
schools  20  have  a  higher  department  containing  a  classical  or  mathe- 
matical line  or  both  combined,  16  public,  1  communal,  4  private.  17 
of  the  secondary  schools  are  mixed  schools ;  besides,  there  are  28  second- 
ary schools  for  girls  alone,  7  communal,  21  private.  The  total  of  pupils  in 
the  secondary  schools  is  11,793.  Eristiauia  has  a  University,  which  was 
attended  in  1889  by  1,620  students.  The  University  has  a  subsidy  of 
508,174  kroner  from  the  State. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

For  civil  justice  Norway  is  divided  into  117  districts,  each  with  an 
inferior  court.  Of  these  81  are  rural  courts,  divided  into  424  circuits.  The 
other  courts  are  in  towns.  There  are  5  superior  courts,  having  each  one 
chief  justice  and  two  other  justices,  and  one  supreme  court  for  the  whole 
kingdom  (Hoiesteret),  consisting  of  1  president  and  at  least  6  other  justices. 
There  is  a  court  of  mediation  (^ForligeUeskommU^ioiC)  in  each  town  and 
Herred  (parish),  consisting  of  two  men  chosen  bj  the  electors,  before 
which,  as  a  rule,  civil  cases  must  first  be  brought. 

By  the  law  of  criminal  procedure  of  July  1 , 1 887,  it  is  enacted  that,  from 
January  1,  1890,  all  criminal  cases  (not  military,  or  coming  under  the 
J2«^«r^— the  court  for  impeachments)  shall  be  tried  either  by  jury  {Lag- 
man4$rct),  or  Meddonuret. 

The  Lagmandsret  consists  of  3  judges  (1  a  Lapmandy  or  president),  and 
10  jurors  {Lagrettemand).  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  H  jury  districts 
(Zagdommer)^  each  having  its  chief  judge  (Lagntand).  Each  district  is 
divided  into  circuits,  corresponding,  as  a  rule,  to  the  counties  (AmtcrX 
in  which  courts  are  held  at  fixed  times.  The  Meddomsret  consists  of  the 
judge,  and  is  held  in  the  district  of  the  inferior  court,  and  2  assistant 
judges  (not  professional)  summoned  for  each  case.  The  Lagmandsret  takes 
cognizance  of  the  higher  classes  of  offences.  The  Meddomsret  is  for  the 
trial  of  other  offences,  and  is  also  a  court  of  first  instance. 

The  prosecutions  are  directed  by  the  State  advocates  (^Stat8advoItaier\ 
13  in  number,  subordinate  to  one  Rigsadvokat. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  serious  crimes  was  :  in  1888, 2,753 ; 
1887,  2,932;  1886,2,742;  1885,2,803;  1884,  3,012.  For  offences  against 
public  order  and  police,  penalties  were,  in  1888,inflicted  upon  21,755  persons. 

There  are  4  convict  prisons  (1  a  penitentiary) ;  inmates,  June  30,  1888, 
706  (525  were  males  and  181  females). 

There  are,  besides,  55  district  prisons,  in  which,  in  1888,  8,863  persons 
were  detained.  There  are  3  reformatories  for  young  offenders  between  10 
and  15  years. 

The  police  force  of  Kristiania  numbers  324  men,  including  1 3  superior 
iunctionaries. 
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Pauperism. 

In  Norway  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  mostly  provided  for  by  local  taxa- 
tion, but  certain  expenditure  is  also  borne  by  the  A  mter  (counties)  and  by 
the  State.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  amounted  to  17,555  in 
1888.  76,531  in  1887,  74,638  in  1886,  67,346  in  1886,  66,407  in  1884,  67,459 
in  1883,  68,573  in  1882,  and  69,746  in  1881.  In  1888  9,837.  in  1887  9,677, 
and  in  1886  9,174  persons  are  included  who  have  only  been  medically 
relieved. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
five  years  1885-89  in  thousands  of  kroner : — 


Bevenne 

Expenditure 

Years 
ending 
Jauo  30 

Direct 
Taxes 

Indirect 
Taxes 

Other 
Sources 

Total 

Defence 

Debt 

Public 
Works 

General 

Total 

nrerage ) 
1876-83  ; 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1,000  kr. 

175 

271 
S68 
233 
292 
306 

1,000  kr. 

23,945 

27,222 
26,006 
25,318 
26,219 
26,229 

1,000  kr. 

15,814 

17,477 
17,266 
17,426 
17,863 
18,239 

1.000  kr. 

39,994 

44,994  > 

43,540 

42,977 

44,493" 

46,863« 

1,000  kr. 

8,468 

6,969 
8,144 
8,311 
8,881 
8,834 

1,000  kr. 

6,617 

6.213 
6,352 
6.327 
6,115 
3,898 

1,000  kr. 

10,686 

8,205 
8.270 
8.812 
9,072 
9,593 

1,000  kr. 

16,803 

20,846 
20,734 
21,635 
21,156 
21,279 

1,000  kr. 
41,579 
41,333 

44,08S 
4S,«4 
43,604 

'  Including  24,348  loon.        *  Including  129,061  loon,        '  Including  1,678,118  loan. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  heads  of  the  budgets  for  years 
ending  June  30,  1890  and  1891 :— 


Sources  of  Bevenue 

1890 

1891 

Branches  of  Expendi- 
ture 

1890      '      1891 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1                  1 
Kroner        Kroner  . 

Customs    .       .       .  120,300.000 

£1,600,000 

Civil  list    .       .       . 

483,682        483,489 

Excise  on  spirits      . 

'  3,2t)0,000 

3,600,000 

Storthing  . 

431,100        439.900 

„     ,.    malt 

i  1,800,(XK) 

2,000.000 

The  Ministries  . 

1,171,616      1,158.073 

Succession  tax 

400,000 

400,000 

Church  and  education 

4,449,499     4,751,»2 

Stamps      . 

476,000 

480,000 

Justice 

4,616,333     4,992,n5 

Judicial  fees 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

,  Interior      , 

1,430,339  I  1,494,431 

Min(» 

704,100 

720,000 

Post,  telegraphs,  &c. 

4,444,620      4.M9.154 

Post  Office 

2,682,400 

2,750,000 

6,037,325 

6,436,692 

Telegraphs 

1,050,000 

1,120,000 

State  property 

2,470,023 

2,540,367 

&c 

3,744,207 

4,186,768 

Railways  . 

6,541,000 

7,300,000 

'  Finance  and  customs 

3,207,057 

3,272.883 

Miscellaneous 

4,547,477 

4,939,633 

'  Mines 

678,000 

730.950 

Amortisation  of  debt 

356,870        455.138 

Interest           „    „ 

3,847,166      3,890,624 

Army. 

7,036,500  .  7.528.300 

1 

Navy. 

2,070,700  t  2,175,700 

* 

Foreign  affairs . 

667,835  !     678.196 

Miscellaneous    . 

197,101  ,     165.803 

Balance      . 

300,000  <     560^000 

4.%070,000 

48,350.000 

15,070.000  !48.850,000 

1 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amortisation,  growth,  and  interest  of  the 
pnblic  debt  for  the  years  named,  ending  Jane  30 : — 


Yean  ending  June  80 

Amortisation 

growth 

Xnterert 

Amount  at  tho 
end  of  the  Year 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

,^^„^r  1873-78 
average  |jg7g_33 

1,676.860 

8,940,160 

2,423,899 

66,193,287 

3,524,101 

10,939,472 

4,511,271 

107,151,371 

1885 

23,192,490 

24,999.733 

4,479,965 

108,638,846 

1886 

3,309,349 

— 

4,619,528 

106,329,496 

1887 

27,728,536 

30,826,667 

4,604,952 

108,427,627 

1888 

3,144,360 

— 

4,405,331 

106,283,266 

1889 

54,123,790 

64,664,667 

3,664,746 

116,714,152 

In  1889  the  unredeemable  debt,  which  amounted  to  10,837,410  kroner 
in  1886,  was  reduced  by  amortisation  to  245,472  kroner. 

The  taxation  for  communal  purposes  amounted  for  the  rural  communes 
to  9,677,893  kroner,  and  for  the  towns  to  7,924,642  kroner,  in  1887. 

Defence. 

The  fortresses  of  Norway  are  unimportant,  Frederiksstad^ 
Frederiksten,  Carljohansvaern,  Akershus  near  Kristiania,  Oscars- 
boig  and  Yardohus,  with  forts  at  Kristiansand,  Bergen,  and 
Trondhjem. 

The  troops  of  the  kingdom  are  raised  mainly  by  conscription^ 
and  to  a  small  extent  by  enlistment.  By  the  terms  of  three  laws, 
voted  by  the  Storthing  in  1866,  1876,  and  1885,  the  land  forcea 
are  divided  into  the  troops  of  the  line,  the  Landvaem  or  militia, 
the  Landstorm  or  final  levy,  and  the  military  train.  All  young- 
men  past  the  twenty-second  year  of  age  are  liable  to  the  conscrip- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  northern 
Amts  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  free  from  military  land  service.  The 
young  men  in  the  line  raised  by  conscription  have  to  go  through 
a  first  training  in  the  school  of  recruits,  extending  over  42  days, 
in  the  infantry,  50  days  in  the  engineers,  and  .70  days  in  the 
artillery  and  cavalry.  They  are  then  put  into  the  battalions,  which 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  in  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
engineers,  and  the  second  and  third  year  in  the  infantry  and  train,, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  an  annual  practice  of  24  days, 
after  which  the  men  are  sent  on  furlough,  with  obligation  to  meet 
when  ordered.  The  recruits  of  the  line  and  the  sixth  year  in. 
the  Landvaem  have  only  a  practice  of  12  days'  extent.  The  traim 
has  a  school  of  recruits,  extending  over  25  days  for  the  engineers^, 
and  18  days  in  the  other  arms.  The  nominal  term  of  service  is 
1 3  years,  divided  between  5  years  in  the  line,  4  years  in  the 
Landvaem,  and  4  years  in  the  Landstorm.  The  Landvaem  is 
only  liable  to  service  within  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  ,  Every 
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man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not  placed  in  one  of  the  said 
categories,  is  in  time  of  war  liable  to  do  service  in  the  reserve  of 
the  Landstorm,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  age. 

On  January  1,  1890,  tbo  troops  of  the  line,  with  its  reserves,  numbered 
about  40,000  men,  with  850  officers.  The  number  of  troops  of  the  line 
actually  under  arms  can  never  exceed,  even  in  war,  18,000  men  without  the 
consent  of  the  Storthing.  The  King  has  permission  to  transfer,  for  the 
purpose  of  common  military  exercises,  3,000  men  annually  from  Norway  to 
Sw^en  and  from  Sweden  to  Norway. 

The  Infantry  consists  of  5  brigades  of  4  battalions  of  line,  Landvaem, 
and  Landstorm,  of  4  companies.  For  each  brigade  there  is  a  school  of 
non-commissioned  officers.    His  Majesty's  guard  of  2  companies  riflemen. 

Cavalry. — 3  corps  of  mounted  riflemen  of  line,  Landvaem,  and  Land- 
storm, of  3,  3,  and  2  squadrons. 

Artillery. — 3  corps  of  line,  Landvaem,  and  Landstorm,  of  3  batteries  of 
6  pieces,  and  1  company  of  equipage  campaign  artillery ;  1  corps  of  line, 
Landvaem,  and  Landstorm,  of  2  companies  of  fortress-artillery  and  two 
batteries  of  6  pieces  mountain  artillery. 

.Engineers. — 1  corps  of  line,  Landvaem,  and  Landstorm,  of  2  companies 
of  sappers,  1  company  of  pontooneers,  1  company  of  telegraphists,  and  1 
company  of  equipage. 

The  naval  force  of  Norway  comprised,  in  1890,  48  steamers  and  2  sail- 
ing vessels.  The  following  was  the  composition  of  the  fleet  of  steamera  in 
the  navy : — 


Bteamers 

Indicated 
Horao-power 

Gnns 

4  ironclad  monitors  . 

2  frigates 

2  corvettes  (training  ships) 
13  lat  and  2nd  class  gunboats    . 

17  small  gunboats 

1  tugboat  

9  torpedo-boats  .... 

48  steamers         .        .        •        . 

1,900 

3,000 

940 

4,250 

1.130 

150 

3,630 

8  and    4  boat  guns,   3 

machioe  guns. 
78  and  10  boat  guns. 
28    „     5 
23    .,     1  boat  gon,  14 

machine  guns. 
16 

7  revolving  guns. 

15,000 

153  and  44  small  guns. 

One  first-class  gunboat  building,  to  be  completed  1892,  at  a  total  coel 
of  1,250,000  krs. ;  protective  steel  deck,  2,000  I.H.P.,  6  gans,  and  6  levolv- 
ing  guns. 

On  July  1, 1890,  the  navy  numbered  125  officers  and  360  petty  officers 
and  sailors  on  permanent  engagement.  The  ships  in  commission  in  1 890 
were  manned  by  720  sailors,  with  81  commissioned  officers  and  cadets. 
All  seafaring  men  and  inhabitants  of  seaports,  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  thirty-five,  are  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  either  the  active  fleet  or  the 
naval  militia,  and  liable,  by  a  law  passed  in  1866,  to  the  maritirae  conacrip- 
tion.  The  numbers  on  the  register  amounted,  in  1890,  to  nearly  27,000 
men. 
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I.  AOfilCULTUBB. 

Of  the  total  area,  71  per  cent,  is  nnprodactive,  24  per  cent,  forest,  and 
5  per  ceot.  under  caltivation.  Most  of  the  f  anns  are  worked  by  their  owners, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  of  Occupations  under  Population.  At  the  end 
of  1876  there  were  137,700.  farms,  of  which  11,600  were  rented,  536  occupied 
by  certain  State  officials,  and  the  remainder  used  by  the  owners.  The  sub- 
division of  landed  property  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  The  latest 
statistics  avaUable  are  for  1865,  and  subdivision  has  probably  increused 
considerably  since  then.  At  that  date  there  were  133,991  farms,  not  in- 
cluding Finmaiken,  classified  as  follows  :— 

Under  2  hectares  34,224  or  26-5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

From  2  to  5  „  42,984  „  32-1 
„  6  „  20  „  48,675  „  362 
„      20  „  60        „  7,376  „     6-6 

„      60  „100        „  739  „    0-6        „  „ 

100  or  more         93  „    01        „  „ 

The  latest  agricultural  statistics  are  for  1875,  when  the  area  under 
cereals  was  1 91 ,216  hectares,  potatoes  34,879  hectares.  The  estimated  yield, 
after  deducting  seed,  of  cereals  was  6,046,611  hectolitres,  of  potatoes 
7,123,786  hectolitres.  The  total  value  of  the  produoe  was  for  cereals 
50,291,200  kroner,  for  potatoes  26,132,200  kroner.  The  average  annual 
produce  in  hectolitres *per  10  acres  for  1881-86  was,  wheat,  2*25;  rye,  2-39; 
barley,  2-83 ;  buckwheat,  3*66;  oats,  3*46;  peas,  2-16;  potatoes,  20-77  hecto- 
litres. 

In  1875  there  were:— Horses,  151,903;  cattle,  1,016,617;  sheep,  1,686,306; 
goats,  322,861 ;  swinej  10],020;  reindeer,  96,667. 

The  value  of  cereals  imported  (including  Hour)  was  33,636,800  kroner  in 
1889  ;  the  principal  article  being  rye,  20,769,200  kroner.  The  import  of 
butter  amounted  to  3,691^300  kroner,  and  of  bacon  an4  m^at  to  6,965,600 
kroner.    The  ezx)o'rt  o^  agricultural  produce  is  insignifioanU 

II.  FOBKSTBT. 

The  total  area  covered  with  forests  is  estimated  at  29,960  square  miles, 
of  which  73  per  cent,  is  under  pine  trees.  The  State  forests  occupy  3,870 
square  miles,  administered  by  a  forest  staff  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  value  of  unwrought  or  partly  wrought  timber 
exported  from  Norway  in  1889  was  37,238,000  kroner,  and  of  wrought 
timber  12,iB62,200  kroner. 

III.  MlNSg  AKD  MlNKSALS. 

The  mining  and  metal  industry  of  Norway  is  unimportant.  The  total 
value  of  mineml  products  in  1886  (latest  available  statistics)  was  3,264,400 
kroner  (double  in  1882) ;  of  furnace  products,  2,037,600  kroner ;  of  bar 
iron  and  steel,  130,600  kroner.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  silver, 
1,038,000  kroner  in  1886 ;  copper  ore,  488,600  kroner  (863,600  in  1882) ; 
pyrites,  1,100,300  kroner;  nickel,  300,900  kroner  (1,666,000  in  1876); 
apatite,  168,500  kroner  (1,186,100  in  1883).  Of  the  smelting  products  in 
1885,  silver  was  valued  at  960,000  kroner ;  copper,  497,000  kroner  ;  nicke^ 
615,000  kroner.  At  the  end  of  1886  there  existed  28  mining  establish- 
ments employing  2,049  workpeople,  and  11  smelting  fotnaces  with  334 
workpeople. 
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IV.  FiSHEBIES. 

The  nnmber  of  persons  in  1889  engaged  in  cod  fishery  was  B3»092  ;  is 
herring  fishery,  43,002 ;  and  in  mackerel  fishery,  8,860. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  kroner  in  1889  was  cod,  15,401,916 ;  hefrring, 
3,836,724;  mackerel,  383,641;  other  fisheries,  2,631,323 ;  salmon  and  sea 
trout,  651,290 ;  lobster,  402,180 ;  oysters,  4,175 ;  total,  23,311,249.  In  1883 
the  total  value  was  21,852,000  kroner;  in  188T  14,762,000  kroner;  in  1886 
2,276,000  kroner;  in  1886, 19,190,000  kroner;  in  1884,  24,386,000  kroner; 
and  in  1883,  24,328,000  kroner. 

Other  fisheries  are  the  bank  fisheries  off  the  coast,  and  the  whale, 
walrus,  seal,  and  shark  fisheries  in  the  northern  seas,  which  in  1S89  pro- 
duced a  total  of  2,916,000  kroner. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Norwtty  witli  diffe- 
rent countries  in  1889 : — 


Country 

Imports 

Conntzy 

Imparts 

Exports 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner    i 

Sweden      . 

JI.768,000 

20,648,800 

Portugal    .       .       . 

1.176,800 

763,100  ; 

^^fll1^A.rVJTn«>1ftTn^  and 

Italy  and  Austria     . 

845,000 

3,701,«0  I 

Faeroe 

9,564,900 

4,948,900 

Great    Britain    and 

and  Greece    . 

2.419,600 

«—        ■ 

Ireland  .       .       . 

59,886,900 

43,600,900 

Africa.       •       .       . 

34,200 

1,3W.900 

Russia  and  Finland  . 

20.188,700 

3,682,900 

America    • 

8.043,600 

2,10»,«O0 

Germany    . 

48,048,200 

17,047,700 

Asia   .... 

—. 

— 

Netherlands      .       . 

7,475,700 

6,349,500 

AustiaUa  .       .       . 

— 

2,688,000 

Belgiam     . 

6,162,800 

6,020,400 

Not  stated.       .       . 

240,800 

4,706,100 
41,600 
912,200 

8,004,000 
11,777,200 

Switzerland      •       . 
Spain. 

Total  .      .       . 

191,608,100 

1S2,«69,I0C< 

The  total  amount  of  the  import  duties  collected  in  1889  was  about  21 
millions  of  kroner  (about  one-ninth  in  value  of  the  total  imports),  divide 
among  the  principal  articles  as  follows  :— breadstuffs,  1,455,000  kroner ; 
coffee,  2,766,000  kroner;  tea,  173,000  kroner;  sugar,  5,062,000  kroner; 
tobacco,  2,920,000  kroner;  spirits  and  wines,  879,000  kroner;  manufao- 
tured  goods,  2,367,000  kroner;  petroleum,  1,347,000  kroner;  and  salt* 
408.000  kroner. 

Total  imports  and  exports  of  Norwegian  and  foreign  goods  in  the  yeais 
1885-89 :— 


- 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

Imports     of     foreign 

goods. 
Srports  of  Norwegian 

goods.       .       , 
Foreign  goods      « 

Kroner 

191,608,100 

125,910,400 
6,768,700 

Kroner 

168,896,700 

116,630.500 
6,726,100 

Kroner 

133,691,300 

101,845,800 
4.782.600 

Kroner 

136,168,600 

98.921,600 
3,922,600 

Kroner 

145,604,««) 

97.760.900 
4,177,J00 
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Valnes  of  importa  and  exports,  divided  into  classes,  for  1887-89 : 


Claases  of  Goods 

1889 

1888 

:i887 

Imports 

Imports 

Brporte 

Imports 

Bzports 

of  Foreign 

Norwe- 

of Foreign 

Norwe- 

of Foreign 

Norw©" 

Goods 

gian  Goods 

Goods 

gian  Goodf 

Goods 

gian  Goods 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Anlmali,  liTinff    •       . 

Animal  produce  (malty 

food)  .... 

1,417,400 

1,787,800 

868,700 

888,700 

1,189,000 

296,000 

11,448,600 

48,897.300 

10,493,800 

48,118,200 

10,397,800 

37,176,700 

Breadrtafff  •       .       . 

83,869,700 

469,100 

80,760,800 

966,300 

84,499,200 

671,400 

Groceries       . 

21,448,600 

13,900 

18,989,400 

11,900 

14,994,800 

80,700 

Fruits,  plants,  &c. 

8,468,400 

196,300 

3,887,800 

808,300 

8,626,400 

203,100 

Spirits,  Ac    .       .       . 
Yarn,  rope,  Ac,     . 
Textile   manufactures. 
Ac.      .       .       •       . 

3,840,000 

349,400 

3.116,800 

384,000 

8,718,700 

479,600 

18,018,800 

708,800 

11,189,200 

606,800 

94,361 

648,400 

33,196,000 

4,468,100 

18,889,700 

3,988,600 

16,660,700 

3.008,800 

Hair,  skins,  Ac.     . 

7,874,000 

6,878,800 

9,746,900 

9,770,700 

6,496,100 

6,470,600 

TaUow,  oII^  tar,  Ao.     . 

8,116,800 

6,389,000 

6,968,100 

6.168,900 

6.333,100 

6,147,300 

Timber    and    wooden 

goods.       ,       ,       . 

6,939,800 

90,100.800 

9,198,400 

33,480,800 

668,000 

37,066,200 

Dve  stuffs 

Different  vegetable  pro- 

1,013,900 

98,800 

998,900 

171,600 

876,300 

238,300 

duce  .       .       /    . 

8,809.600 

688,900 

8,010,400 

1,070,800 

8,169,800 

614,800 

Paper  and  paper  manu- 

1,461,900 

1,844,700 

1,348,800 

1,149,600 

1,186,000 

1,070,100 

Mlnerals,  unwrought  . 
„        manufactured 

19,867,600 

8,918,900 

12,839,900 

3,046,200 

10,430,000 

2,904,800 

8,889,600 

1,680,400 

1,898,400 

1,669,200 

1.643.600 

1,418,600 

Hetals,  unwrought  or 

partly  wrought . 
Metals,  manu^tured  . 

8.980,300 

1,108,900 

6.906,000 

1,412,400 

4,976,700 

1,088,600 

6,698,900 

8,889,900 

9,670.900 

2,994,900 

4,690.200 

8,813,800 

Vessels,  carriages,  ma- 

chinery, Ac. 
TOW      .       .       . 

81,994,700 

1,834,600 

18.309,000 

1,389,400 

8,919,800 

1,306,800 

191,808,100 

189,910,400 

198,386,700 

116,630,900 

133,691,300 

101.846,800 

Be-ezports. 

6,798,700 

9,786,10( 

4,788.000 

138,669,100 

181,866,600 

106,687,800 

Imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  principal  Norwegian  ports  in  the 
years  1886-89  :— 

Imposts. 


- 

1888 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1886 

Kristiania     . 
Bergen  . 
Trondhjem    . 

Kroner 
97.848,700 
31,186,800 
14,086,800 

Kroner 
79»842,i00 
29,212.800 
11,762,100 

Kroner 

69,341,400 

23,497,000 

9,784,800 

Kroner 
68,129,600 
22,079,100 
10,767,800 

Kroner 
70,564,700 
24,641,100 
10  876,100 

KXP0RT8. 


1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1886 

Kristiania      . 
Bergen  . 
Trondhjem    . 

Kroner 

31,727,800 

20,636,400 

8,677,600 

Kroner 

28,739,100 

20,647,500 

9,007,900 

Kroner 

26,071,900 

19,079,200 

4,639.600 

Kroner 

24,736,100 

17,768,900 

6,036,300 

Kroner 

26,051,700 

14,443,400 

5,216,000 
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The  commercial  intercoanie  between  Norway  and  iEe  United  Kingdcwm, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table, 
in  each  of  the  fi^e  years  1885  to  1889  :— 


Exports  to  Great  Britain 
Imports  of  British  produce 


1886 


£ 

2,833,069 
1,331,166 


1886 


£ 

2,768,706 
1,204,240 


1887 


£ 

2,784,788 
l»137,' 


.4601 


£ 
3,061,532 
,370^491 


1889 


£      I 

3,497,513. 
.724,682! 


In  1889  the  exports  of  timber  amounted  to  1,707,8752.';  fish,  825,3022. ; 
lags,  431,146Z.  The  minor  exports  to  Gxeat  Britain  comprise  ice,  butter  and 
margarine,  and  small  quantities  of  bar  iron  and  copper,  orel  Iron,  wrought 
and  un wrought,  of  the  value  of  274,932/. ;  cotton  manufactures  and  yam 
of  the  value  of  240,448/. ;  coals,  of  the  value  of  330,030/. ;  and  woollens,  of 
the  value  of  157,964/.,  formed  the  chief  British  imports  Into  Norway  in 
the  year  1889. 

Shipping  ft&d  Havigatioii. 


- 

SaUing            ,           Steam 

Total 

No. 

Tons      1     No. 

1 

Tons 

No.'      !     Ton* 

Vessels  engaged  in  For- 
eign Trade  (Jan.  1890) 
Under  100  tons 
From  100-500  tons 
„    5(10-1,000    „ 
„  1,000-2,000  „ 
Above  2,000         „ 

Total 

1»088 

2,057 

753 

171 

48,929 

611,423 

607,323 

205,275 

4,602 

7 

181 

55 

40 

287 
58,664 
35,617 
61,759 

1.095 

2,238 

808 

211 

2 

44,216 

670.087 

542,»40 

257,034 

4,602 

4,071  |1, 372,562 

283 

146,227 

.4,8M 

1,518,779 

- 

1888            {           1887 

1886 

188f 

No. 

Toniutge'    No. 

Tonnage 

1,607,083 
820,«01 

1,697,745 
817,141 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

ToBBagp 

1,50C776 
8S2,«30 

1,5M,0M 

£ntered 

Korwegian    . 

Foreiffn         • 
OI«««d 

Norwegian    . 

Foreign 

6,393 
4,9«fi 

6,518 
4,941 

1,46M»«     6,495 
851,799    4,954 

1,581,838    6,660 
840,218    4,927 

6,160 
5,049 

6,218 
5,060 

1,486,881 
829,S97 

1,536,464 
839,597 

«'5"  52- 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1888  at  the  following  ports  (with  caiigoee: 
and  in  ballast):— 


- 

Number 

Tonnagj 

- 

Numbec     Tonnage 

K.xij'tiania 

Trondhjem 

Entered 

2,090 

771,350 

Entered 

230 

112,411 

Cleared 

1,400 

561,152   1 

Cleared 

tii' 

12IS447 

Bergen 

Frcdrikstad 

Kntered 

607 

277,0.^   t 

Entered 

1,259 

124,127 

Cleared 

1    591 

253.303 

Cleared 

2J^4 

2a2w00ft 
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Intenial  Comnumioattont. 

The  total  length  of  high  roads  in  Norway  in  1886  was  6,270  miles,  of 
local  roads  9,474  mfles. 

The  total  length  of  State  ndl^vHys  in  1890  was  929  miles ;  that  of  one 
railway  worked  hy  a  company  (Eiistiania  to  MISsen)  42  miles ;  total 
971  miles. 

Total  receipts  1888-89,  State  railways,  6,884,969  kroner;  companies, 
1,666,387  kroner.  Total  expenses  1888-89,  State  railways,  4,871,831 
kroner;  companies,  672,239  lEroner.  Goods  carried  1888-89,  State  rail- 
ways, 973,441  tons  (of  1,000  kilogs.) ;  companies,  461,972.  Passengers 
carried  1888-89,  State  railways,  3,889,084 ;  companies,  362,378.  The 
State  railways  have  been  constrocted  partly  by  snbscription  in  the  districts 
interested  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Gtoyemment, 

The  following  are  the  postal  statistics : — 


- 

1889 

1887 

1884 

Letters. 

26,248,100 

19,867,600 

17,616,700 

Postcards     . 

1,997.700 

1,422,300 

997,400 

Registered  letters. 

440,100 

432,600 

420,100 

Jonmals 

23,316,600 

21,332,600 

16,971,800 

Other  printed  matter     . 

2,932,400 

2,691,600 

2,184.200 

Samples  and  parcels 

428,700 

344,800 

291,200 

Length  of  telegraph  lines  and  wires  in  Jannary  1890 : — 
Belonging  to  the  State         4,664  miles  of  line,  8,856  miles  of  wires. 
„  „       railways     986     „  „     1,574      „  „ 


Total 


6,649 


^  10,430 


The  nnmber  of  messages  in  the  year  1889  was  on  the  State  lines 
1,372,979,  on  the  railway  lines  77,098  ;  total,  1,460,077,  of  which  946,677 
(on  the  lines  of  the  railways,  77,098)  were  internal,  230,461  sent  abrcMid, 
272,612  received  from  abroad,  and  337  in  transit.  The  nmnber  of  telegraph 
offices  in  1889  was : — 161  belonging  to  the  State,  191  to  the  railways,  total 
852.  Receipts :  State  telegraphs  57,364/.,  railways  3,019Z.,  total  60,383/. 
Expenses :  State  telegraphs  61,222/.,  railways  7,070/.,  total  68,2922, 


Honey  and  Credit 

On  December  31, 1889,  the  Norwegian  coins  in  circolation  (the  coinage 
lifter  the  monetary  reform  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  were : — 

Qold  coin 15,866,860  krcner 

Silver  coin         ....      6,640,000         , 
Bronze  coin       .        .        •        .         430,000 


Total 


21,926,.)60 
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There  exists  no  GoFernment  paper  money. 

The  value  of  income  and  property  assessed  for  taxes  in  1888  was : — 


The  towns 

The  roral  districts 


Income. 
127*5  millions  of  kroner 
180*8       ,,  „ 


Property. 
617-3  millions  of  kroner 
973*4 


The  whole  kingdom     308*3 


1,490*7 


There  are  two  State  banks,  the  '  Norges  Bank  *  (Bank  of  Norway)  and 
'  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank.' 

The  '  Norges  Bank '  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  con- 
siderable part  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by 
laws  enacted  by  the  State,  and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storthing 
There  is  a  head  office  at  Trondhjem,  and  12  branch  offices.  It  is  the  only 
bank  in  Norway  that  is  authorised  to  issue  bank  notes  for  circulation.  The 
balance-sheets  of  the  bank  for  1889  show  the  following  figures: — ^Assets  at 
the  end  of  the  year— bullion,  47,239,430  kroner;  outstanding  capital, 
mortgaged  estates,  foreign  bills,  &c.,  28,240,290  kroner ;  total,  76,479,720 
kroner.  Liabilities — notes  in  circulation,  49,417,723;  the  issue  of  notes 
allowed  was  65,778,442  kroner;  deposits,  cheques,  unclaimed  dividends, 
unsettled  losses,  &c.,  8,426,665  kroner  (of  whlbh  the  deposits  amounted  to 
8,087,823  kroner);  dividends  payable  for  the  year,  576,927  kroner ;  total, 
58,421,315;  balance,  17,058,405. 

The  *  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank  *  was  established  in  1852  by  the 
State  to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
IS  furnished  by  the  State,  and  amounted  to  10,600,000  kroner  in  188^.  The 
hasik  has  besides  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in  1889  to  500,000  kroner.  At 
the  end  of  1889  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  83,740,000  kroner. 
The  loans  on  mortgage  amounted  to  83,997,638  kroner. 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  3888,  19  private  joint-stock  banks,  with  a 
collective  subscribed  capital  of  34,079,960  kroner,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of 
14.404,490.  The  reserve  funds  amounted  to  3,470,822.  The  deposits  and 
withdrawals  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  286,362,149  kroner  and 
282,335,601  kroner  respectively.  Deposits  at  t^eendof  the  year  104.806,985 
kroner,  of  which  7.581.401  kroner  deposits  on  demand,  and  97,225,584 
kroner  on  other  accounts. 

All  savings-banks  must  be  chartered  by  royal  permission.  Their 
operations  are  regulated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  law,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  They  have  frequently  close  connec- 
tions with  the  municipal  authorities. 


Year 

No.  of 
Barings- 
Banks 

Nol  of  Deposi- 
tors 

Amoant  to  the  Credit  of  Depositors 

.     Deposits 

WithdrawaU 

At  the  end  of 

1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 

345 
341 
339 
335 
328 

452,736 
432.126 
416.713 
403,851 
391,151 

ITroner 
83,687,317 
71,834,965 
70.139,988 
71,186.491 
71,393,001 

Kroner 
72,830,155 
66,450,603 
69,953.112 
70,215,278 
69,107.972 

Kroner 
186.554.824 
175.448,168 
169.637,520 
1«9,443,872 
168,447,170 
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Honey,  Weigkts,  and  Xeaioref . 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the 
British  equivalents,  are  as  follows : — 

MONBT. 

The  Swedish  JSrona  =  100  ^e— approximate  value  U,  1^.,  or  about  18 
to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  Norwegian  Xrane  « 100  Sre — the  same  value  as  the  Swedish  Erona. 

By  a  treaty  signed  May  27,  1873,  with  additional  treaty  of  October 
16,  1875,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  adopted  the  same  monetary 
syatem. 

Weights  and  Mbasubbs. 

The  Swedish  Sk&ljnmd  ^100  art  »  0937  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„        „        Fat  B    \Otum,  B     11-7  English  inches. 

„        „        Kam,na  »  140  ItiuUktwn  »      4*6  imperial  pints. 

„        Mil  ^SeOrtf  «      6-64  English  miles. 

,,    Norwegian  ^%n»fli  •■  1,000  ^awt       >  2,204  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„  „         Meter  =  100  eentimeter 'm  S-2Sft.OTB9'S7Ejig.m, 

„  „        Xilon^  - 1.000 -t-i-Tl^nSe""'''"' 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  ntroduced  in  1879, 
and  became  obligatory  in  1889.  In  Norway  the  metric  system  became 
obligatory  on  July  1, 1882. 

Siplomatie  Bepreientatiyei, 

1.  Of  Swbdbn  akd  Nobwat  in  Gbbat  Bbitain. 

JShway  and  MvmUter.-^K.  Akerman,  accredited  October  6, 1890. 

Searetary. — Baron  de  Wedel  Jarlsberg. 

Camtul' General  in  London, — Carl  Juhlin  Dannfelt. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places : — Belfast, 
Birmkigbam,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  £eith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Southampton.  Also  at 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Bombay,  Brisbane,  Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  Fiji, 
Hobart,  Quebec,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

2.  Of  Gbbat  Bbitain  in  Swbdbn  and  Nobway. 

linvay  and  Minitter. — Hon.  Sir  Francis  R.  Plunkett,  appointed  Envoy 
Bztraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  June 
6, 1888. 

Secretary, — Hon.  Hugh  Gough. 

Canntl  at  Stoekholm,—QKt^XAm  F.  J.  Stuart  Hay  Newton. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Gothenburg,  Ejristiania, 
Bergen,  Trondhjem,  Hammerf est,  VardS.  ^  I 
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StatistLoal  and  other  Books  of  Seferenee  eoncenuBg 
Sweden  and  ITorway. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Bidrmg  tUI  Sverlges  offloiela  statlstik :  A.  Bef olkninn-atotUtUc.  B.  BattaTHwndet 
C*  Bergthandtering.  D.  Fabriker  och  manofaktarer.  £.  InrUcw  handel  och  aSOtit, 
F.  Utrikea  handel  och  BJUfart.  G.  FiiagrftrdGO.  H.  K.  Majertitta  befallniiUBbafvaadei 
femftnberiltteUer.  L  TelegrafTSaendet.  K.  Helao-  och  q'ukv&rdeiL  L.  Btateni 
JerntiigBtraflk.  IL  Postrerket.  N.  Jordbrnk  ooh  boakapsaklStseL  O.  Landtmitteriei.  P. 
Folkanderriuiixigeii.  Q.  Statens  DomUner.  B.  YaUtatistik.  SL  AUmMnna  arbeten.  T.Lok9> 
och  fyniiaendet.  TJ.  Kommoneniaa  fattigrftrd  och  finanaer.  V.  BritnTina  tlllTcriEnSng 
och  fdreHIinlnff.    X.  Aflbnings-  ooh  pensiouMtatistik.    4.  Stockholm,  1867-1890. 

Merges  offidelle  Statistik  :  Arbeidalbuiilnger ;  BergviPrkadrift ;  Den  almlndeUgeBFandfor- 
sikringidndretning ;  drih^etastatistik ;  Diatrikta-FsBiigsler :  Paste  Biendomme;  Fattigsta 
tiatik;  Femaarsberetninger  om  Amternes  okonomiske  Tilstand;  Statakaaaens  Finantaer; 
Flakerier;  Folkenuengdena  Berogdao,  Folketaelling ;  Handel;  Indnstrielle  Forikold ;  Da 
oitentUge  Jernbaner  ;  Jordbnig  ;  Kommunale  Fiaantaer ;  Uddzag  af  Aarsberetninger  fra  ds 
foresde  Rigera  Konauler;  Kriminalatatiatlk ;  SundhedstUstanden  og  MedlcinalXorholdaK; 
FoatTieaen;  RokrnteiingMtatiatik ;  Bindaaygeaaylerne ;  Skibefart;  Skolereaen:  Bpare- 
banker;  Spedidake;  Stralarbeidaanatalter ;  Statatelegrafen.  4,  fra  1881-8.  KziatiaBia, 
1870-90. 

Syerigea  atatakalender  f&t  &r  1891.  XTtglfven  efter  kon^ L  HajesUlta  nidigate  fUrordnaiide 
af  deaa  Yetenakapa  AkademL    8.    Stookholm,  1890. 

Sverigea  offlcicla  statistik  i  aammamlrag,  1890.    Stockholm,  1890. 

StatitfCisk  Aaibog  fur  KongeriRet  Xfirge.  (Annuaire  MtMtiatique  de  la  NornfrgCL)  8de 
Aargmig,  1887.    Udgivet  nf  dH  Statistiske  Ceiitralbnrcau.    Krititiania,  1890. 

Korgea  Statakalendor  for  Aaret  1891.  Efter  offeutlig  Forunstaltoing  redigerei  af  N.  R. 
Bull    8.    Kriatiania,  i.S.')(). 

Stotiatiak  tidnkrift,  utgifven  af  Kongl.  Sbatiatiaka  Central-Byr&n.    Stockhohn,  1889. 

Oversigt  over  Kongeriget  Norges  civile,  geistlige  og  judicle!le  Inddeling.  UagiTen  af  drt 
Statiatiakc  Centrolburenu.    8.    Kriatiania,  1889. 

ICedielelaerfradetStatiattakeCeutnaboxeaiL    I.--YIL    8.   KriaUania,  188»-<Wl 

Norgea  Land  og  Folk.  Udgivet  efter  offentlig  Foranstaltuing.  L  Smaaleneoea  Ant 
Kriatiania,  188S.    XL    Stavanger  Amt.    Krlsttania,  1888. 

SidenbUfdh  (Dr.  Ella),  Royaume  de  Sn6de :  expoa^  atatlatique.    8.    Stockholm,  187R. 

Bcporc  on  the  Trade  of  Gothenburg,  In  No.  750  ;  ChriatiAuia,  in  No.  781 ;  Trade  ol  Stock- 
holm, in  No.  772  of  '  Dip'omatic  and  Conan'.ar  Rcporta,'  1890. 

Trade  of  the  Uiiiie<i  Kingdom  with  S'.vtfieii  and  Norway  :  in  *Annnal  Statonent  of  the 
Tnulc  of  the  United  Klngtlum  with  Foreign  Countries  aiid  British  Poaaeaaioua  in  the  Year 
1889.*    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Agardh  (0.  A.),  och  I^ungberg(C.  E.),  ForsUktill  an  atataekonomiak  atatlatikSfverSTCrige. 
^.    CorlaUd,  Stockholm.  UJ6S  63. 

liz-oeh  (Dr.  0.  J.),  Le  royuurae  de  Norvogo  ct  le  peuple  norvcgien.  Rapport  a  TExpoaiitioa 
4inivcrselle  de  1878.    8.  Kriatiania,  1878. 

Jirvch  (Dr.  0.  J.),  Kongeriget  Norge  og  det  Norake  Folk.    8.    Kriatiania,  1876. 

CarUon  (F.  F.).  Geschichte  Schwcdcn'a.    8  voIk.    8.    Gotfaa,  1832-76. 

J}u  ChaiUu  (P.  B.),  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Snn.    S  vols.    London,  1881. 

Gttlmuifden  (J.),  Kortiattet  atiuistisk  Haandbog  over  Konsreriget Norgea  Inddclln^er  1 
^Imlulstrativ,  rets.ig  og  gcmig  Ueuaeeude  m.  ni.,  efter  offlci»'ile  KUdrr  udarbeideu  8w 
Bergen,  1870. 

Uammar  (A.),  Hlatorlakt,  geogntflskt  och  atatistiakt  lexicon  dfrcr  Sverige.  8  vola.  SL 
.Stockholm,  1859-70. 

llSier  (M.),  Konungariket  Sverigc.  en  topograflsk-atatlstiak  beskrifning  med  hlatori^a 
oinmlirkniugar.    8.    Stockiiolui,  1876-83. 

Kicer  (A.  N.),  Statistlsk  Haandbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge.    8.    Krlstiania,  1871. 

A'irton  (Dr.  Yngvar),  Handbook  for  Trayeliera  in  Norway.  With  Mapa.  &  Krlstiania^ 
1888. 

Hose/ibety  (G.  M.),  Geogroflakt^^tatlstiskt  handlexikon  btrer  Sverige.    8.    Stocklioon,  188X 

Roaenbevij  (^C.  M.),  Ny  re«handbt>k  bfver  Sreiige.    8.    Stuckho  m,  1887. 

Rudhetk  (J.  G.),  Beskrifning  6fver  Sveriges  «tiider  i  histortakt,  turographiakt,  ooh  a(tati»- 
tiakt  Hlinseeude.    3  vola.    ^^.    Stockholm,  1865-61. 

Tti$uberg  (Chr.),  IQustrerct  Nurge.  Haandbog  for  Rtiaeoda  l?y  Udgare.  8.  Kilatiania, 
*879. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

(ScHWEiz.— Suisse.) 
ConstitatioiL  and  Ooyeminent. 

L  Centbau 

Thk  Swiss  Confederation  was  founded  on  'January  1,  1308,  by 
the  3  cantons  of  XJd,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwald.  In  1353  it  nuni' 
bered  8  cantons,  and  in  1513  it  was  composed  of  13  cantons. 
This  old  Confederation*  of  13  cantons  was  increased  by  the  ad- 
herence of  several  subject  territories,  and  existed  till  1798,  when 
it  was  replaced  by  the  Helvetic  Republic,  which  lasted  four  years. 
In  1803  Napoleon  I.  organised  a  new  Confederation,  composed  of 
19  cantons,  by  the  addition  of  St.  Gallon,  Graubiinden,  Aargau, 
Thurgau,  Tessin,  and  Yaud.  This  Confederation  was  modified  in 
1815,  when  the  number  of  cantons  was  increased  to  22  by  th^ 
admission  of  Wallis,  NeuchAtel,  and  Geneva. 

The  importance  of  Switzerland,  owing  to  its  position  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  between  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  to  its  popu- 
lation, or  to  its  militaty  power.  Hence  the  general  interest 
requires  that  it  should  form  an  independent  and  neutral  State, 
and  in  November  1816  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  l^ussia  formally  acknowledged  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
and  the  integrity  of  its  territory.  In  1848  the  league  or  *Staat- 
enbund '  became  a  united  confederacy  or  '  Bundes-staat.'  Tlie 
present  Constitution  came  into  force  on  May  29,  1874,  having 
received  the  national  sanction  by  a  general  vote  of  the  people, 
given  April  19,  1874.  It  vests  the  sujNneme  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive authority  in  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  a  '  Standerath,' 
or  State  Council,  and  a  '  Nationalrath,'  or  National  Council. 
The  first  is  composed  of  forty-four  members,  chosen  by  the 
twenty-two  cantons  of  the  Confederation,  two  for  each  canton. 
Three  of  the  cantons  are  politically  divided — Basel  into  Stadt 
and  Land  ;  Appenzell  into  Ausser  Khoden  and  Inner  Khoden  ; 
and  Unterwald  into  Obwald  and  Nidwald.  Each  of  these  parts 
of  cantons  sends  one  member  to  the  State  Council,  so  that  there 
are  two  members  to  the  divided  as  well  as  to  the  undivided  can* 
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tons.  The  '  Nationalrath  '  consists  of  147  representatives  of  the 
Swiss  people,  chosen  in  direct  election,  at  the  rate  of  one  depnty 
for  every  20,000  souls.  On  the  basis  of  the  general  census  of 
1888,  the  cantons  are  represented  in  the  National  Council  as. 
follows : — 


17i2inberof' 

Kmnberof 

Canton 

Beprenen- 

Canton 

B«pre«i. 

tatlveg    , 

tetiTCS 

Bern        .... 

27       , 

Solothum 

4 

Zurich     . 

17       1 

Appenzell—Exterior  and 

Waadt  (Vaud) 

12       I 

Interior 

4 

Aax^u   . 

10       ' 

Glarus     .... 

2 

St.  Gallen        . 

11       1 

Scbaffhausen  . 

2 

Luaem  (Lnoeme) 

7 

Schwyz   .... 

^       1 

Tessin  (Ticino) 

6       ' 

Unterwald  —  Upper  and 

I 

Freiburg  (Fribourg) 

6 

Lower. 

»       I 

Basel-^town  and  country 

7      1 

Uri 

1       1 

Qraubiinden  (Orisons)    . 

5 

Zug         .        •        .        . 

1       1 

WaUifl  (Valais) 

6 

' 

Thurgau. 

5       'Total  of  representativesin) 

147       1 

Neuenburg  (NeuchAtel)  . 

5 

the  National  Ck>micil  j 

Genf  (Geneve) 

5 

1 

A  general  election  of  representatives  takes  place  every  three 
years.  Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  years  is  entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  any  voter,  not  a  clei^y- 
man,  may  be  elected  a  deputy.  Both  chambers  united  are  called 
the  '  Bundes-Yersammlung,'  or  Federal  Assembly,  and  as  such 
represent  the  supreme  Government  of  the  B.epublic.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  can 
still  be  vetoed  by  the  popular  voice.  Whenever  a  petition  de- 
manding the  revision  or  annulment  of  a  measure  passed  by  the 
Liegislature  is  presented  by  30,000  citizens,  or  the  alteration  is 
demanded  by  eight  cantons,  the  law  in  question  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  direct  vote  of  the  nation.  This  principle,  called  the 
referendum^  has  frequently  been  acted  on.  The  chief  executive 
authority  is  deputed  to  a  *  Bundesrath,'  or  Federal  Council,  <x>n- 
sisting  of  seven  members,  elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal 
Assembly.  Every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the  National  Council 
is  eligible  for  becoming  a  member  of  the  executive.  Any  modi- 
fication of  the  constitution  decreed  by  the  Federal  Assembly 
must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  and  be  supported  by  a 
majority  both  of  the  citizens  voting  and  of  the  cantons. 

The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Federal  Cooncil  ace  the  Bnk 
magistrates  of  tbe  Republic.  Botb  are  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  and  are  not  re-eligible  till  after  the  expiration  of 
another  year.  The  election  takes  place  at  a  united  meeting  of  the  State 
Council  and  the  National  Council.    The  president  and  vice-prea&dcBik  oC  Ike 
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coTincil,  by  the  terms  of  the  Goi)8titittioii»  hold  offioe  for  only  one  year, 
from  January  1  to  December  31. 

Pretident  for  I891.--Dr.  Welti,  Canton  of  Glarus. 

Vtce-PreHdent  for  1891.— Walter  Hauser,  Canton  of  Zurich. 

The  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Council— each  of  whom  has  a  salary 
of  480^  per  annum,  while  the  president  has  600Z.— -act  as  ministers,  or 
chiefs  of  the  seven  administrative  departments  of  the  Republic.  These 
departments  are: — 1.  The  Foreign  Department.  2.  The  Home  Depart- 
ment. 3.  The  Department  of  Justice.  4.  The  Military  Department.  6. 
The  Financial  and  Customs  Department.  6.  The  Department  of  Agricid- 
ture  and  Industries.  7.  The  Postal  and  Railway  Department.  The  city  of 
Bern  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  central  administrative 
authorities. 

II,  Local  Government. 

Each  of  the  cantons  and  demi-cantons  of  Switzerland  is '  souverain,*  so- 
far  as  its  independence  and  legislative  powers  are  not  restricted  by  the- 
f ederal  constitution ;  each  has  its  local  government,  different  in  organisa- 
tion In  most  instances,  but  all  based  on  the  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  In  a  few  of  the  smallest  cantons,  the  people  exercise  their 
powers  direct,  without  the  intervention  of  any  parliamentary  machinery,, 
all  male  citizens  of  full  age  assembling  together  in  the  open  air,  at  stated 
periods,  making  laws  and  appointing  their  administrators.  Such  assem- 
blies, known  as  the  Landesgemeinde,  exist  in  Appenzell,  Glarus,  Unterwald, 
and  Uri.  The  same  system  is  carried  out,  somewhat  less  directly,  in 
several  other  of  the  thinly  populated  cantons,  which  possess  legislative 
bodies,  but  limited  so  far  that  they  must  submit  their  acts  to  the  people 
for  confirmation  or  refusal.  In  all  the  laiger  cantons,  the  people  delegates 
its  sovereignty  to  a  body  chosen  with  universal  suffrage,  called  der  Grosse 
Bath,  which  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  Landesgemeinde.  The 
members  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  most  of  the  magistrates,  are  either 
honorary  servants  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  receive  a  merely  nominal 
salary. 

Area  and  PopulatioiL 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

A  general  census  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  was  taken 
on  December  1,  1888,  when  the  ordinary  resident  population  was 
found  to  be  2,917,740,  the  whole  population,  in  fact,  being: 
2,933,334  (1,427,057  males,  1,506,277  females),  showing  an  in- 
crease since  the  previous  census  of  0*375  per  cent,  per  annum. 
At  the  census,  taken  December  1,  1880,  the  people  numbered 
2,846,102,  of  whom  1,394,626  were  males  and  1,451,476  females. 
At  the  preceding  census,  taken  December  1,  1870,  the  population 
numbered  2,669,138,  showing  an  increase  of  176,964  inhabitants 
during  the  ten  years,  or  0*66  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the  22  cantons,  according  to  the  census  of  December  1,  1880,  and 
that  of  December  1,  1888  :— - 
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Canton 

Area: 
Bng.Sq.  Miles 

Population 

Fopnlatkm  1 

Dec.  1,  1880 

Dec.  1, 1888 

P^J^"^ 

.  Graubiinden  (Grisons)    . 

2,774 

no  change 

94,810 

34 

i  Bern        ...        . 

2.660 

532,164 

536,679 

201 

Wallis  (Valais) 

2,026 

100,216 

101,985 

60 

Waadt  (Vaud) 

1.245 

238,730 

247,655 

198 

Tessin  (Ticino) 

1,096 

130,777 

126,751 

115 

1  St.  GaUen 

780 

210.491 

228,160 

292 

:  Ziirich    .... 

665 

317,576 

,337,183 

607 

'  Luzern    .... 

580 

134.806 

135,360 

233 

Freiburg  (Pribourg) 

644 

115,400 

119,155 

185 

.  Aargau  (Argovie)    . 

542 

198,645 

-    193,580 

367 

;  Uri 

4l.f| 

23,694 

17,249 

41 

;  Sohwyz  .... 

351 

514^35 

50,307 

143 

Neuenburg  (Neuchfitel) . 

312 

103,732 

106,153 

346        ) 

Glorus     .... 

267 

34,213 

33,823 

126 

,  Thurgau  (Thurgovie)      . 

382 

99,552 

1      104.678 

274 

;  Unterwalden  . 

295 

27.348 

1       27,581 

94 

1  fiolothurn  (Soleure) 

308 

80,424 

86,621 

282 

Basel      .... 

177 

]24,:J72 

135,690 

766 

Appenzell 

1(»2 

64.799 

66.997 

41.1 

Schaffhausen  . 

116 

38,348 

;        37.783 

H2B 

Genf  (Geneve) 

109 

101,595 

105,509 

967 

Zug         .        .        ,        . 

92 

22,994 

23,029 

2o0 

Total      . 

15,892 

2,846,102 

1  2,917,740 

183 

The  German  language  is  spoken  by  the  majoritj.  of  inhabitants  in 
fifteen  cantons,  the  French  in  five,  the  Italian  in  one  (Tessin),  and  the  Kon- 
mansch  in  one  (the  Grisons).  It  is  reported  in  the  census  returns  of  18^ 
that  2,092,530  speak  German,  637,972  French,  156,606  Italian,  and  39.375 
Boumansch.  The  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  Switzerland  at  the  date 
of  the  census  was  238,313.  In  1880  it  was  211,035,  of  whom  95,262  were 
German,  63,663  French,  41,645  Italians,  12,735  Austrian,  2,812  British,  1*85 
Russian. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1880,  1,138,678  were  dependent  on  agriciilture 
and  dairy  farming ;  971,062  on  manufacturing  industry ;  206,003  on  com- 
merce ;  1 12,440  on  transport ;  42,879  on  the  public  service ;  66,055  on  their 
incomes  or  pensions  ;  86,837  on  *  alimentation ' ;  30,616  on  service  ;  24,92t> 
were  without  calling ;  the  remainder  depending  on  mining,  silk  culture,  the 
chase,  professions,  &c. 

II.   MOYBMENT  OF  POPULATION. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, with  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  eaoli  of  the  five  years  from 
1885  to  1889  ;— 
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i 

Tmt                   Birthfl'        {         l>eatha 

1 

ICarrlagefl 

Surplus  of  Birtlis 
oTer  Deaths 

1885 
<    1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

80,349 
80,760 
81,287 
81,098 
81,176 

61,548 
60,063 
58,932 
58,229 
59,715 

20,105 
20,079 
20,646 
20,701 
20,691 

18,801       ' 

20,697 

22,355 

22,869 

21,461 

'  EidudiDg  »tmbirtb& 

In  1889,  of  the  births  3,103,  or  nearly  4  per  cent.,  were  stillborn,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above ;  the  illegitimate  births  numbered  4,061,  or  48  per  cent. 

In  1879  there  were  4,257  emigrants  from  Switzerland ;  in  1883  there 
were  13,502,  the  average  for  the  five  years  ending  1883  being  9,582.  The 
number  of  emigrants  in  each  of  the  five  years  up  to  1889  was :— 1885,  7,583 ; 
1886,  6,342 ;  1887,  7,568 ;  1888, 8,346;  1889,  8.430. 

In  1888  the  most  numerous  class  was  that  of  those  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, 2,632 ;  next,  domestic  servants,  632  ;  then  those  in  trade,  291,  watch 
and  clock  makers  103,  masons  and  plasterers  149.  Of  the  whole  number, 
6,257  were  males,  of  whom  808  were  married,  and  3,089  were  females,  of 
whom  796  were  married.  Of  the  males  1,835,  and  of  the  females  1,182,  were 
under  20  years  of  age,  while  in  all,  there  were  2,369  children  under  the  age 
of  15.  The  wmtons  which  supijlied  the  largest  contingents  of  emigrants 
were  Bern,  2,166 ;  Zurich.  961 ;  Ticino,  794 ;  and  Basel,  672.  Of  the  whole 
number  in  1889,  6,966  went  to  the  United  States,  1,419  to  South  America, 
23  to  Australia,  7  to  Asia,  15  to  Africa. 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  population  dwell  chiefly  in  small  towns,  hamlets,  and  villages.  In 
1S88  the  populations  (communal)  of  the 'following  towns  were— Geneva, 
71,807,  including  suburbs;  Basel.  69,809;  Bern,  46,009;  Livusanne,  33,340; 
Zurich,  90,008  with  suburbs  (27,664  without  suburbs);  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
25,603  ;  St.  GaJlen,  27,390 ;  Luzern,  20,314 ;  Neuchalel,  16,261. 

EeligioiL 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1874  there  is  complete  and  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  creed.  No  one  can  incur  any  penalties  wbat- 
frojver  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  No  one  is  bound  to  pay  taxes 
specially  appropriated  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  creed  to  which  be 
does  not  belong.  No  bishoprics  can  be  created  on  Swiss  territory  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  order  of  Jesuits  and  its  affi- 
liated societies  cannot  be  received  in  any  part  of  Switzerland ;  aU  functions 
clerical  and  scholastic  are  forbidden  to  its  members,  and  the  interdiction 
can  be  extended  to  any  other  religious  orders  whose  action  is  dangerous 
to  the  Stiite,  or  interferes  with  the  peace  of  different  creeds.  The  fonn* 
dation  of  new  convents  or  religions  orders  is  forbidden. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  divided  between  Protestantism  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  about  69  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  adhering  to  the 
former,  and  40  per  cent,  to  the  latter.  According  to  the  census  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1H88,  the  number  of  Protestants  amounted  to  1.724.267,  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  1,190,008,  and  of  Jews  to  8.386.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests 
are  mwch  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  former  comprising 
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more  than  6,000  regular  and  secolar  priests.  They  are  under  five  bisbo^ 
of  Basel,  Ghur,  8t.  Gall,  Lausanne,  and  Sion,  and  an  Apostolic  adminiE- 
trator  In  the  canton  of  Tessin.  The  goyemment  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch, 
Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  In  form,  is  under  the  superrisioo 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  various  cantons,  to  whom  is  also  entrusted,  in 
the  Protestant  districts,  the  superintendence  of  public  instruction. 


Iiutniotioii, 

Education  is  compulsory,  and  is  very  widely  diffused  through  Switzer- 
land, particularly  in  the  north-eastern  cantons,  where  the  vast  majority  of 
inhabitants  are  Protestants.  In  these  cantons  the  proportion  of  school- 
attending  children  to  the  whole  population  is  as  one  to  five ;  while  in  the 
half- Protestant  and  half -Boman  Catholic  cantons  it  is  as  one  to  seven ;  aod 
in  the  entire  Roman  Catholic  cantons  as  one  to  nine.  The  oompnlsory  law 
has  hitherto  not  always  been  enforced  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  hat 
is  rigidly  carried  oat  in  those  where  the  Protestants  form  the  majoritr  of 
inhabitants.  In  every  district  there  are  primary  schools,  and  secondair 
schools  for  youths  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  In  both  these  schools  the 
rich  and  the  poor  are  educated  together,  the  latter  being  admitted  gratiii- 
tously.  Of  the  contingent  for  military  service  in  1888,  only  0*11  per  cent. 
were  found  to  be  illiterate. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  various  classes  of  educational 
institutions  for  1885-86  (the  latest  issued) :— 


- 

Sohools 

Teachen 

Paiiils 

Primary  schools        .... 

4,308 

8,826 

461,622 

Primary  schools  for  adults 

— 

— 

245.525 

Girls' work-schools    .... 

1,600 

3,543 

136,552 

Secondary  schools    .... 

432 

928 

21,2f»3 

Training  colleges      .... 

32 

— 

1.337 

Middle  and  special  schools 

86 

— 

14,586 

Universities,  academies,  and  special 

institutions 

14 

— 

8,434 

Private  schools 

320 » 

— 

16,635 

Infant  schools 

480 

— 

15,098 

*  Excluding  Geneva  and  NeuchAtd. 

There  are  four  universities  in  Switzerlandi  Basel  has  a  uniTersity, 
founded  in  1460,  and  since  1832  universities  have  been  established  in  Benu 
Zurich,  and  Geneva.  These  universities  are  organised  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Germany,  governed  by  a  rector  and  a  senate,  and  divided  into 
four  'faculties,*  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  medicine. 
There  is  a  Polytechnic  School  for  the  whole  Confederation  at  ZQrich, 
founded  in  1855,  and  a  Military  Academy  at  Thun,  both  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  are  also  academies  and  high  schools  with  faculties  similar  to 
those  of  the  Universities  at  Lausanne  and  Neuohdtel. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  Swiss  students  in  the  Tuiona 
l>Tanches  of  study  in  each  of  the  four  uniyerslties  and  in  the  academies 
of  Lausanne  and  NeuchAtel  in  the  sammer  of  1889 : — 


- 

Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Philooophy 

rniui 

Temcbing 

Stftfl 

Basel       . 

ZOrich     . 
Bern 
Geneva    . 
Lausanne 
Neuch&tel       . 

84 
38 
62 
14 
36 
20 

36 
44 
124 
15 
SO 
9 

100 
181 
173 
104 
19 

73 
72 

71 
84 
29 
15 

293 
335 
430 
217 
113 
44 

85 
99 
88 
79 
47 
33 

253       1     258, 

577 

344 

1.432 

431 

At  the  same  time  there  were  630  foreign  students,  bringing  the  number 
of  matriculated  students  up  to  2,062,  or,  including  350  *  l&teners,'  to  a 
total  of  2,412,  of  whom  196  were  females. 

The  Federal  Polytechnic  School  oonslsts  of  sections  f  or  architecture^ 
civil  engineering,  industrial  mechanics,  industrifd  chemistry,  forestry,  agri- 
culture, and  a  normal  section*  In  1887-88  there  were  580  regular  students 
(226  Swiss  and  354  foreigners),  and  390  *  listeners,'  in  all  970. 

Jnstioe  and  Crime. 

The  <  Bundes-Gericht,*  or  Federal  Tribunal,  which  sits  at  Lausanne, 
consists  of  nine  members,  appointed  for  six  years  by  the  Federal  Assemblyj 
It  decides,  in  the  last  instance,  on  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  various 
cantons  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  between  the  cantons  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  acts  in  general  as  high  court  of  appeaL  It  is  divided  into 
a  civil  and  a  oriminal  court,  the  latter  having  three  sections,  *  Anklage- 
kammer,'or  chamber  of  accusation ;  the  *  Kriminalkammer,'  or  jury  depi^ 
ment ;  and  the  *  Oassations-Qericht,'  or  council  of  appeal. 

On  March  1, 1890,  there  were  in  Switzerland,  in  all,  3,130  convicted 
prisoners  and  917  unconvicted.  The  number  convicted  of  criminal 
offences  was  1,483,  of  whom  184  were  women.  During  the  month  of 
March,  2,598  beggars  and  tramps  were  detained. 

The  penalty  of  death  is  enacted  only  in  the  cantons  of  Luzem  and  Uri. 

Finanoe. 
The  public  revenue  of  the  Confederation  is  derived  chiefly 
from  customs.  A  considerable  income  is  also  derived  from  the 
postal  system,  as  well  as  from  the  telegraph  establishment,  con* 
ducted  by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  principle  of  uniformity 
of  rates.  The  sums  raised  under  these  heaids  are  not  left  entirely 
for  Government  expenditure,  but  a  great  part,  of  the  postal 
revenue,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  customs  dues,  have  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  cantonal  administrations,  in  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  such  sources  of  former  income.  In  extraordinary  cases,  the 
Federal  Government  is  empowered  to  levy  a  rate  upon  the  various 
cantons  after  a  scale  settled  for  twenty  years.  A  branch  of 
revenue  proportionately  important  is  derived  from  the  profits  of 
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tttrious  Fedieral  manufactories,  and  from  the  military  school  and 
laix>ratory  at  Thun,  near  Bern. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Confederation  in  each  of  the  years  1886  to  1890,  showing  actual 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  £rst  four,  and  estimates  for 
1890 :— 


Year 

Berenne 

Sxpimditare 

Francs 

FruiGs 

1886 

•1,097,496 

68,067,606 

1887 

59.586.972 

52,o54»000 

1888 

59,882,863 

68.656,087 

1889 

66,671,700 

64,435,605 

1890 

72.632,300* 

85,538,300 

The  following  table  gives  the  budget  estimates  for  1891  : — 

Bevenae 

FraooB 

Expenditure 

Prmnca 

Produce  of  realestates 

34l;254 

Produce  of  capital  in- 

Fund 

2,653,250 

vested     . 

1,492,980 

General     administra- 

1 

General     administra- 

tion 

'        841,600 

tion 

21,500 

Departments  :— 

1 

•  Departments:— 

Foreign  (political). 

616,300 

Foreign  (political) . 

22,000 

(trade,  &o.) 

1        146,000 

(trade,  ice.) 

42,300 

(copyright 

1 

(copyright 

ofiioe)     . 

113,600 

ottice)     . 

126,200 

Interior 

.     1,305,400 

Justice  and  Police . 

700 

Public  Works. 

U,1S8,176 

MUitary  . 

3,023,260 

Justice  and  Police. 

117.500 

Financial 

2,472,000 

Military . 

31,140,154 

Customs . 

28,500,000 

Financial 

2.576.900 

Industrial  and  Agri- 

' Customs 

2.970,600 

culture 

152,000 

Industrial 

543,600 

Pbstal     . 

24,965,000 

Agriottlture     . 

906.478 

Telegraphs      . 

4,269.500 

Forests  (game  pro- 

Railways 

204,400 

tection) 

210,200 

Mlscellan^oas . 

4,916 

49,200 

Postal     . 

23,982,000 

Telegraphs 

3,610,000 

Railways 

184,750 

Total 

MiscellaneoDs 
Total 

15,392 

65,688,000 

78,068,000 

A  supplementary  budget  provides  for  the  expenditure  ot  492,800  francs 
6n  public  buildings,  bridges  and  ruads. 

The  deficit  will,  it  is  expected,  be  covered,  as  the  budget  estimates  are 
always  diawn  up  in  rather  a  pessimist  fashion. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Confederation  amounted,  on  January  1^  laSO, 

to  64,873,000  francs,  at  3^  per  cent.    On  the  other  hand  there  existed  at 

e'same  date  a  so-called  *  Federal  Fortuncf,'  or  State  pi^Qjx^Tty,  valued  at 
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— Real  propertj,  18,693,600  franos;  stock,  &c.,  41,387,804  f lanos ;  woiks 
producing  interest,  6,305,224  fcanosjstores  not  producing  interest,  12,990,192 
francs;  inventoiy,  16,334,561  franos ;  cash,  2,974,229  francs;  total,  92,626,710 
francs. 

Local  Finakob. 

The  varions  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  their  own  local  administra^ 
tions  and  their  own  budgets  of  revenne  and  expenditare.  Most  of  them 
have  also  public  debts,  but  not  of  a  large  amount,  and  abundantly 
covered,  in  every  instance,  by  cantonal  property,  chiefly  in  land.  The  in- 
come of  the  cantonal  administrations  is  derived  partly  from  direct  taxes  on 
income  and  property  (on  varying  soales,  and  oft«n  with  progressive  ratea 
for  the  different  classes),  and  partly  from  indirect  duties,  as  excise,  stamps^ 
&c.  Several  cantons  have  only  indirect  taxation;  and  over  the  whole 
about  58  per  cent,  of  the  fevenue  is  raised  in  this  form.  In  most  of  the 
towns  and  parishes  heavy  municipal  duties  exist. 

Sefenoe. 

Fortifications  are  being  erected  on  the  south  frontier  for  th^ 
defence  of  the  Gothard,  and  4  companies  of  fortress  artillery  are 
being  formed,  1  for  Airolo»  2  for  Andermatt>  and  1  for  Obmtlp^ 
Furca,  Gk>thard.  Each  company  will  consist  of  200  or  250  men, 
including  10  or  12  officers. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Bepublic  forbid  the  maintenance 

of  a  standing  army  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederation.     The 

Federal  army  consists  of  all  men  liable  to  military  servioe,  and 

both  the  army  and  the  war  material  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Confederation.     In  cases  of  emergency  the  Confederation  has  also 

the  exclusive  and  undivided  right  of  disposing  of  the  men  who  do 

not  belong  to  the  Federal  army,  and  of  all  the  other  military 

forces  of  the  cantons.     The  cantons  dispose  of  the  defensive  force 

of  their  respective  territories  in  so  far  as  their  power  to  do  so  is 

not  limited  by  the  constitutional  or  legal  regulations  of  the  Con- 

,  federation.     The  Confederation  .enacts  all  laws  relative  to  this 

:  army,  and  watches  over  their  due  execution ;  it  also  provides  for 

I  the  education  of  the  troops,  and  bears  the  cost  of  all  military 

!  expenditure  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  Legislatures  of  th|B 

cantons.     To  provide  for  the  defence  6i  thfe  coilntry,  every  citizen 

has  to  bear  arms,  in  the  use  of  which  the  children  are  instructed 

at  school,  from  the  age  of  eighty  passing  through  annual  exercises 

and  reviews.     Such  military  instruction  is  voluntary  on  the  part 

of  the  children,  but  is  participated  in  by  the  greater  number  of 

pupils  at  the  upper  and  middle-class  schools.     * 

Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  military  age,  not  exempt  on  account, 
of  bodily  defect  or  other  reason,  is  liable  to  military  service.  On  Januaigr 
1,  1B-S9,  the  number  thus  liable  to  serve  was  477,330,  and  the  number 
actually  incorporated  was  220,476.  Those  who  are  liable  but  do  not  per- 
fc»:m  personal  service  are  subject  to  a  tax,  and  the  number  taxed  in  188d 
was  241,800,  the  sum  due  to  the  Confederation  being  1,330,120  franca 
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BecTuits  ore  primarily  liable  to  serve  in  the  infantry,  the  best  fitted  physicallf 
and  by  education  and  pecuniary  means  being  selects  for  other  aims.  In 
the  first  year  of  service  every  man  undergoes  a  recruit's  course  of  training, 
which  lasts  from  42  to  80  days,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  service 
in  the  Elite,  he  is  called  up  every  other  year  for  16  days*  training ;  rifle 
j^ractice  and  cavalry  exercise  being,  however,  annual.  The  Laxxlwehr 
forces  are  also  called  together  periodically  for  inspection  and  exercise, 
and,  once  or  twice  a  year,  the  troops  of  a  number  of  cantons  assemble  in 
general  muster. 

The  troops  of  the  Bepublic  are  divided  into  three  classes,  vix. : — 

1.  The  Elite,  consisting  in  general  of  aU  men  able  to  bear  arms,  from 
the  age  of  20  to  32. 

2.  The  Landwehr,  comprising  all  men  from  the  33rd  to  the  oompleted 
44th  year. 

3.  The  Landsturm,  which  can  only  be  called  out  in  time  of  war.  This 
force  (by  a  law  of  December  5,  1887)  consists  of  all  citizens  not  otherwise 
serving,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  60,  or  (in  the  case  of  ex-offioers)  S5. 

For  military  purposes  Switzerland  is  divided  into  8  divisional  dispels 
t)f  approximately  equal  population,  and  the  Elite  is  organised  in  8  aimj 
'divisions,  which  are  mainly  raised  each  in  its  own  divisional  district.  The 
.Landwehr  is  not  grouped  in  divisions,  but  classified  in  the  8  divisioDsl 
districts  to  which  the  divisions  of  the  Elite  belong.  Each  army  dirisioa 
is  composed  of  its  own  staff,  2  brigades  of  infantry,  1  battalion  of  cara- 
biniers,  1  r^ment  of  dragoons,  1  company  of  guides,  I  brigade  o! 
artillery,  1  battalion  of  train,  1  battalion  of  engineers,  1  field  hospital,  1 
administrative  company,  the  normal  total  of  all  ranks  (including  91 
•Officers  and  118  horses  of  the  Laadwehr  train)  being  12,808,  with  2,284 
horses,  42  guns,  and  843  other  carriages.  The  limdwehr  is  normallj  of  the 
same  strength  in  infantry,  cavaliy,  and  engineers  as  the  Elite,  bat  the 
cavalry  consists  of  permmnel  only.  The  effective  strength  of  the  Swi&» 
army  on  January  1,  1890,  is  given  as  follows : — 


'- 

EUte 

Lftndwefar 

Landotann 

staff  of  army 

47 



._» 

Staffs  of  combined  troops     . 

742 

248 

— 

Infantry        .... 

96,691 

64,273 

78.848 

Cavalry.        • 

2,924 

2,830 

— 

Artillery 

17,702 

10,487 

3,481 

Engineers      • 

6,066 

1,838 

— 

Pioneers 

— 

— 

101,889 

Auxiliary  troops 

— 

— 

84,497 

Sanitary  troops     . 

1,985 

883 

— 

Administrative  troops  . 

1,234 

273 

— 

Judicial  officers,  &c.     . 

64 

— 

— 

Total       . 

»        .        . 

126,444 

80,796 

268,71o 

The  whole  army  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  troops,  those  of  the 
Confederation,  and  those  of  the  cantons.  The  Confederation  troops  are 
of  the  Elite  and  Landwehr— in  cavalry,  the  guide  companies ;  in  ariillerT. 
the  park  columns,  artificer  companies,  and  train  battalions ;  all  the  en- 
gineers, and  sanitary  and  administrative  troops.  The  remainder,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  infantry  and  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  both  of 
Elite  and  Landwehr,  and  the  whole  of  the  Landsturm(are  cantonal  troops. 
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and  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  cantons  except  in  so  far  as  is  otherwise 
provided  by  statute.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  cantons  for  the  units  of  the  cantonal  troops  (i.e.  up  to 
the  rank  of  captain),  and  by  the  Federal  Council  for  troops  of  the  (Joo- 
federation  and  for  combined  corps.  In  time  of  peace  the  highest  com- 
mands are  held  by  colonels.  When  mobilisation  is  contemplated,  one  of 
the  colonels  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  and  is  styled  general,  but 
on  demobilisation  he  reverts  to  his  former  rank. 

The  principal  training  school  for  officers  is  that  at  Thun,  near  Berne. 

Production  and  Industry. 

^  The  soil  of  the  country  is  very  equally  divided  among  the  population,  it 
l^eing  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  300,000  peasant  proprietors,  repre- 
senting a  population  of  about  2,000,000. 

Of  the  total  area  28*4  per  cent,  is  unproductive ;  of  the  productive  area 
36-8  per  cent,  is  under  grass  and  meadows,  29  per  cent,  under  forest,  18*7 
per  cent,  under  fruit,  16-4  per  cent,  imder  crops  and  gardens.  Rye,  oats, 
and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops,  but  the  bulk  of  food  crops  consumed  in 
the  country  is  imported.  About  22  million  gallons  of  wine  are  produced 
annually.  At  the  last  enumeration  (1886)  there  were  in  the  country  98,333 
horses,  1,211,713  cattle  of  all  kinds,  341,632  sheep,  415,619  goats,  394,451 
swine,  of  the  total  value  of  17,036,880/.  In  1889,  253,666  animals  were 
imported,  of  w^hich  35,602  were  cattle  for  farm  purposes.  The  export  of 
cheese  in  1889  was  57,307,700  lbs.,  and  of  condensed  milk  24,067,700  lbs. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  has  the  right  of  supervision  over  the  police  of 
the  forests,  and  of  framing  regulations  for  their  maintenance.  The  district 
over  which  the  Federal  supervision  extends  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of  a 
tolerably  straight  line  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Qeneva  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  comprises  about  428,000  hec- 
tares, or  1,070,000  acres  of  forest,  and  the  Federal  forest  laws  apply  to  all 
cantonal,  communal,  and  municipcol  forests  within  this  area,  those  belonging 
to  private  persons  being  exempt,  except  when  from  their  position  they  are 
necessary  for  protection  against  climatic  influences.  In  1876  it  was  enacted 
that  this  forest  area  should  never  be  reduced;  servitudes  over  it,  such 
as  rights  of  way,  of  gathering  firewood,  &c.,  should  be  bought  up ;  public 
forests  should  be  surveyed,  and  new  wood  planted  where  required,  subven- 
tions for  the  purpose  being  sanctioned.  There  have  been  bought  up 
(1881-1889)  1,815  servitudes,  costing  571,521  francs;  up  to  the  end  of 
1889  the  cadastration  of  60,590  hectares  of  forest  had  been  executed,  and 
in  the  year  1889  6,331,209  trees  were  planted.  Subventions  are  also 
granted  to  the  free  forest  districts,  comprising  3,837  square  kilometres  of 
forest.  In  most  cantons  forest  administration  is  conducted  by  a  depart- 
ment under  a  member  of  the  Government,  assisted  by  a  chief  forester,  but 
in  some  by  a  committee  chosen  directly  by  the  people. 

Switzerland  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  though  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  manufacturing  industry.  In  1888  there  were  altogether  in 
Switzerland  3,767  factories  of  various  kinds,  subject  to  the  factory  law» 
with  159,106  workpeople.  There  were  432  cotton  factories,  with  36,238 
workpeople;  227  silk  factories,  with  27,819  people;  180  other  textile 
factories,  with  9,121  workers ;  factories  for  embroidery  1,139,  with  17,920 
workers  ;  for  machinery,  249,  with  16,490  workers  ;  paper,  272  with  7,356 
workers ;  watchmaking  and  jewellery,  191,  with  12,409  workers ;  woodwork. 
234,  with  6,048  workers;  metal  works,  107,  with  4,137  workers.  On' 
December  31, 1889,  there  were  3,957  enrolled  factories,  with  161,774  workers. 
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Commerce. 

The  special  commerce,  mcluding  precious  metals,  was  as  icAr 
lows  in  1885-89  : — 


i        - 

1885 

1886 

188T 

1888 

1889 

i                                                Fr»nc8 
'  Imports  ....     756,253,164 
1  Exports  ....     665,686,933 

'                                            i 

Franos      |      Francs 
799,930,060     837,034,916 
667,423,643     671,092,638 

Francs 
827,078,595 
673,060,648 

Francs    , 
9S1238,S24! 
71Q,S»4,S4S 

What  is  known  as  the  effective  imports  (including  those  de- 
posited in  entrepots)  amounted  to  979,076,624  francs  in  1889, 
and  effective  exports  (including  those  taken  out  of  entrepdts)  to 
724,487,532  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  general  imports  in 
1889  was  1,532,573,128  francs,  andexpNorts  1,277,984,036  francs. 
The  following  table  shows  value  of  special  commerce  in  1889  : — 


- 

1             Imports 

Exports 

Cottons  .... 
Bilk         ...        . 
Wools      .... 
Other  textiles 
Useful  metals 
Mineral  matters     . 
Animals .... 
Animal  products    , 
Leather .... 
Food-stuffs,  tobacco,  beer, 

and  spirits  .        .        .        , 
Chemicals 

Timber  .... 
i  Clocks  and  watches 
Machinery 
Oils  and  fats  . 
Agricultural  products     . 
Literature,  science,  and  art 
Paper     .... 
Glass  and  pottery  . 
Majaures,  &c.  . 
Various  .... 

Total  merchandise . 
Precious  metals 

wine, 

Francs 

1         77,784,793 

164,377,890 

61,987,066 

46,720,813 

46,481,518 

42,863.566 

47,404,561 

6,695,350 

20,054.180 

230,839,270 

31,247,431 

16,955,397 

6,441,528 

15,575,261 

9,644,308 

6,740,408 

9,041,003 

6,366,947 

6,432,005 

6,474,808 

7,739,771 

Frmncs 

155,463,568 

214,743^2 

19,565,425 

17,551,692 

6,402,118 

3,471,692 

16,310.844 

8.802.307 

8,766,431 

71,863.883 

15,600,004 

6,827.«69 

98,743,194 

21,905,335 

519,861 

607,677 

6,420,057 

3,719,629 

694.318 

2,240,721 

1,613,395 

866,757,863 
87,470,761 

681.831,457 
29,063,391 

Total     . 

• 

964,228,624 

710,894,848 

In  1889  wheat  was  imported  to  the  value  of  66,663,210  francs,  cheese 
was  exported  to  the  value  of  39,029,792  francs,  and  condensed  milk  to  the 
value  of  10,201.779  francs. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  special  exports  and  imports 
in  the  case  of  the  leading  countries  with  which  Switzerland  did  business  in 
1889.  Being  an  inland  country,  Switzerland  has  only  direct  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  four  surrounding  States —Austria,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany ;  but  the  exports  to  other  countries,  especially  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  are  in  fact  very  important.  Much  of  the  trade  with  the 
frontier  countries  is  really  of  the  nature  of  transit  trade. 


- 

Importei  from 

Exports  to 

France 

Francs 

Germany 

270,001,882 

184,606,237 

France    .;.... 

262,302,809  • 
140,80i,270- 

142,281,034 

Italy 

53,489,323 

Austria-Hungary 

106,490,741. 

38,534,068 

Great  Britain 

60,780,984  • 

105,950,072 

Belgium.        *..... 

31,363,476 ' 

10,987,630 

Russian  Empire     .... 

26,168,969 

12,831,133 

Holland : 

7,877,321  . 

.  4,154,718 

Best  of  Europe      .... 
Total  Europe 

7,333,347 

25,689,461 

903,112,299 

678,523,676 

Africa 

13,182,147 

3,036,181 

Asia 

7,769,140 

27,328,053 

America 

29,872,915 

99,698,998 

Australia 

Total 

1,906,123 

2,307,940 

954,228,624 

710,894,848 

Internal  Commonioations. 

From  oflBcial  returns,  it  appears  that  the  railways  open  for  public  traffic 
in  Switzerland  in  July  1890  had  a  total  length  of  3,156  kilometres,  in- 
cluding the  St.  Got  hard  system.  These  are  distributed  among  more  than 
fifteen  companies,  the  Jura-Berne- Lucerne  Railway  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  canton  of  Bern.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  lines,  rolling  stock, 
&c.,  up  to  the  end  of  1889  was  929.309,727  francs.  The  receipts  in  1888 
amounted  to  82,283,477  francs,  and  expenses  to  43,860,883  francs.  '  . 

In  1889  there  were  in  Switzerland  814  post-offices  and  2,295  letter- 
boxes; 1,867  higher  functionaries  and  4,777  employes  (letter-carriers.  Sec), 
By  the  internal  service  there  were  forwarded  59,186,224  letters,  12,169,270 
post-cards,  16,900,707  packets  of  printed  matter,  69,356,329  newspapers, 
and  2,141,695  sample  and  other  parcels.  In  the  foreign  postal  service 
there  were  transmitted  26,119,169  letters,  6,310,643  post-cards,  and 
13,491,566  packets  of  printed  matter.  Internal  post-office  orders  were  sent 
to  the  amount  of  316,652,018  francs,  and  international  sent  and  received  to 
the  amount  of  37,053,763  francs. 

Switzerland  has  a  very  complete  system  of  telegraphs,  which,  excepting 
wires  for  railway  service,  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  State.  In  1«89 
the  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  was  7,161  kilometres ;  the  total  length 
of  wire  being  17,872  kilometres.  There  were  transmitted  1,91  ^..OOO 
inland  telegrams,  1,194,677  international,  and  505,364  in  transit  thro'^gh 
Switzerland.    Number  of  offices  1,847.    In  the  telephone  service  there  were 
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9,203  offices,  3,923  kilometres  of  line,  and  13,237  kilometres  of  wire.  The 
receipts  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  services  amounted  to  3,1^91,925 
francs,  and  the  expenses  to  3,417,693  francs. 

Honey  and  Credit 

On  December  31, 1889,  there  were  84  banks  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
122,860,000  francs,  and  note  issue  of  156,650,000  francs.  Their  general 
balance  sheet  gave  the  following  results :— 


1                   AoUye 

Francs 

Passive 

Francs 

Cash  and  notes        .       • 
Debts,  mortgages,  Ac.     . 
Investments  in  funds,  land, 

Ac 

Aocoonts  (Tordre     . 
Capital  not  paid  up. 

Total     .... 

91,646,316 
701,817,860 
121,642,689 

10,177,293 
18,300,000 

Note  issue .       .       .       1 
Debts,  mortgages,  Ac.      : 
Paid-up  capital,  reserve  funds, 

Ac 

Accounts  ^forcfrp 
Capital  not  paid  up  .       • 

Total       .... 

156,650,pQ0 
«0»,790,44< 

148.14«,4S7 
14,567486 

988,384,060 

»S8,S84,0e0 

On  March  31,  1890,  there  were  35  banks  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
125,268,750  francs,  and  note  issue  of  157,500,000  francs.^  Cantonal  bank 
notes  are  guaranteed  by  18  cantons.  ^^j^^^ 

Money,  Weights/  and  Measnres. 

The  metric  system  of  money,  weights,  and  measures  has  been  generaUr 
adopted  in  Switzerland,  with  some  changes  of  names  and  of  subdivisions. 
These  and  their  British  equivalents  are  :  — 

Monet. 

The  IVanOt  of  10  Batzen,  and  100  Happen  or  Cmtimet, 
Average  rate  of  exchange,  25*22}  francs =£1  sterling. 

WEIGnTS  AND  MeASUIUSS. 

The  Centner,  of  60  Kilogramme$  and  100  iytm^sllO  lbs.  avoidnpois. 
The  Quintal  ^\(SQ  KUogramme»>^220  lbs.  avoidupois.  The  Arpent  (Land) 
B  8-9ths  of  an  acre. 

The  Pfund,  or  pound,  chief  unit  of  weight,  is  legally  divided  into 
decimal  Qrammety  but  the  people  generally  prefer  the  use  of  the  old  halves 
and  quarters,  named  Jfalbpfund,  and  Vierteljffund, 

Diplomatio  and  Consnlar  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Switzerland  in  GbbatIBbttain. 
Agent  and  ConsuU  General.— Kemi  Vemet,  of  Geneva, 
8e:retary. — Br.  Ch.  d'Orelli  Corragioni.         X' 

2.  Of  Gbeat  Britain  in  Switzerland. 

Envoy  Extraordinnry  and  MinUter  Plenipotentiary. — Charles  Stewart 
Scott,  C.B. ;  appointei  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiazy 
in  Switzerland,  May  1, 1888. 

Secretary.— -Q^otge  W.  Buchanan. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Switserland* 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Eidgenosalsohe  Volksziihlung  vo3i  1.  December.  1888.    4.    Bern.  1889. 
Feuille  £6d6rale.    Berne,  1890.  ^ 
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Gesch-iftsbeiichte  des  Schweizerischen  Bundeiraths  an  die  Bnndcsrenainmlaiig.  8. 
Berne,  1890. 

Message  du  Gonseil  f6d6ral  h  la  Haute  Asaenibl^e  foderale  concernant  le  rdcensement 
f  6d«rale  du  ler  dccembre  1880.    8.    Berne,  1881. 

R^sultate  dn  compte  d'etat  de  la  Conf6d6ratlon  Fiii<«e  pour  raiin6e  1889.    4.  Berne,  1890. 

Schwelzerische  Statlstik.  Herau!ii?egeben  rom  Stati^stischeu  Bureau  dea  EidgenSos. 
I>epartments  des  Iniiem.    4.    Bern,  1890. 

Statiatiquc  du  commerce  de  la  Suisse  avec  I'etr.inzer  en  1889.    Berne,  1890. 

Voranschlag  der  Schweizerischen  EidgenoHsensoliaft  fUr  das  Jalir  1891.  Bern,  1890. 

The  Armed  Strength  of  Switzerlanil,  by  Colonel  C.  W.  Bowdler  Bell ;  issued  b}'  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office.    8.    London,  1889. 

•  2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adanu  (Sir  F.  0.),  and  Cunningham  (C.  D.),  The  Swiss  Confederation.    1889. 

Almanach  federal  Suisse  pour  1890.    Berne,  1890. 

Bericht  der  Baslor  Handelskammcr.  Ba<cl,  1890. 

Bericht  Uber  Handel  und  Indnstrie  von  Ztirich.    Zllrlch,  1890. 

Grab  (C),  Sammlung  nener  Ge^etze  und  Verordnungen,  nebst  statistlschen  TJebersichten 
VLX>CT  das  gesammte  Unterrichtswesen  in  der  Schweiz  im  Jahr  1886.    Zurich,  1887. 

Grote  (George),  Letters  on  the  Politics  of  Switzer'and.    8.    London,  1876. 

Jfftguin  (H.),  Notes  et  documents  sur  rinstniction  populaire  en  Suisse.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

OfBcieller  Katalog  der  Schweizerischen  Landesausstellung.    ZUricli,  1883. 

Rapport  du  chemin  de  fer  du  Gothard.    ZUrich,  1 886. 

Wirth  (Max.).  Allgemeine  Beschreibung  und  Statistik  der  Schweiz.  Im  Verein  mifc 
ffegen  60  Schweizerischen  Gelehrten  und  Staatsmiinneru  heniusgefircben.  3  vols.  8. 
Zurich,  1871-75. 


TONGA. 

JTin//.— Cteorge  Tnbon ;  hcir-presumptive,  Taupa  Hau,  great-grandson 
of  the  King. 

There  is  a  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  one  half  of  nobles  nomi- 
nated by  the  King  and  half  of  representn fives  elected  by  the  people. 

There  are  treaties  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  archipelago  comprises  three  contiguous  groups  of  islands,  called 
respectively  Tonga,  Haapai,  Vavan,  and  lies  between  15°  and  28°  80' 
south,  and  173°  and  177°  west.  Area,  374  square  miles ;  population,  21,000, 
and  about  400  foreigners.  Capital,  Nukualofa.  Imports,  1889,  49, J  09/., 
of  which  25,172/.  were  British;  exports,  1889,  84,175/.,  of  which  43,628/. 
"W<ere  British,  as  against  1 5,548/.  and  38,259/.  German.  The  princii'al  articles 
of  imports  are  in  the  following  order :— Drapery,  1 ;  meats,  2;  timber,  3; 
breadstufFs,  4;  ironmongery,  5;  the  first  being  three  times  the  value  of  any 
other  of  this  trade.  60  per  cent,  comes  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand  ;  12 
per  cent,  comes  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  1 1  per  cent,  comes  from 
Germany.  Nineteen -twentieths  of  the  experts  are  copra,  and  are  .-ent  to  : 
1 ,  Lisbon ;  2,  Falmouth ;  3,  Queenstown,  in  vessels  proportionately  as 
follows :  German,  53  per  cent. ;  Norwegian.  24  ;  Swedish,  12 ;  British,  11 . 
British  tonnage  entering  the  group  was  31,957,  as  against  21,991  German. 

In  July  1890  the  late  Premier,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Baker,  was  prohibited 
by  H.B.M.  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific  from  being  in  Tonga 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  his  presence  having  been  proved  to  be  inimical 
to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  Pacific ;  this  order  has  given  the 
fpreatest  possible  satisfaction  to  the  King  and  people,  over  whom  he  had 
long  exercised  an  oppressive  influence. 

M.B.M.  Deputy- Commitsioner  and  Vice-Consul, — R.  B.  Leefe. 
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TURKEY 

AND  TBIBUTABY  STATES. 

(Ottoman  Empire.) 

Beigning  Sultan. 
Abdul-Hamid  n.,   bom  September  22,    1842   (15   Shaban 
1245),  the  second  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan  Murad  V., 
August  31,  1876. 

Children  of  live  Sultan* 
I.  MeJiemmed'Selim  Effendi,  bom  January  11,  1870.  IL 
ZekU  Sultana,  bom  January  12,  1871.  III.  Ndime  Sultana, 
bom  August  5,  1876.  IV.  Abdul- Kadir  Effendi,born  February 
23,  1878.  V.  Ahmed  Effendi,  bom  March  14,  1878.  VI.  Ndile 
Sultana,  born  1883.  VII.  Mehemmed  Burhaneddin  Effendi, 
bom  1885. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Sultaru 

I.  Mohammed  Jlfttra^;  Effendi,  bom  September  21,  1840;  proclaimed 
Saltan  of  Turkey  on  the  deposition  of  his  ancle.  Saltan  Abdal-Azis,  May 
ao,  1876  ;  declared  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  be  suffering  from  idiocy, 
and  deposed  from  the  throne,  August  31,  1876. 

II.  DJSmile  Sultana,  born  August  18,  1843 ;  married,  June  3,  1858,  to 
Mahmoud-Djelal-Eddin  Pasha,  son  of  Ahmet  Feti  Pasha. 

III.  Mefiemmed'Ileshad  Effendi,  born  November  3, 1844 ;  helr-appaxent 
to  the  throne. 

IV.  MedihiS  Sultana,  bom  November  21,  1861 ;  married  to  the  late 
Mabmud  Pasha,  son  of  Halil  Pasha. 

V.  SulHman  Effendi,  bom  November  21,  1860. 

VI.  Fehime  Sultana,  born  January  26,  1861. 

VII.  Wahieddin  Effendi,  born  January  12, 1862. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  the  thirty-fourth,  in  male 
descent,  of  the  house  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  and 
the  twenty-eighth  Sultan  since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
By  the  law  of  succession  obeyed  in  the  reigning  family,  the  crown 
is  inherited  according  to  seniority  by  the  male  descendants  of 
Othman,  sprung  from  the  Imperied  Harem.  The  Harem  is  con- 
sidered a  permanent  State  institution.  All  children  bom  in  the 
Harem,  whether  offspring  of  free  women  or  of  slaves,  are  legiti- 
mate and  of  equal  lineage.     The  Sultan  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
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son,  but  only  in  case  there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of  greater 
age. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  for  some  centuries 
to  contcact  regular  mairiages.  The  inmatefi  of  the  Harem  come»  b j  pur- 
chaM  or  free  will,  mostlj  from  districts  bejond  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
the  majorit  J  from  Circassia.  From  among  these  inmates  the  Sultan  desig- 
nates a  certain  number,  generally  seven,  to  be  '  Kadyn/  or  Ladies  of  the 
Palace,  the  rest,  called  '  Odalik,*  remaining  under  them  as  servants.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Harem,  always  an  aged  Lady  of  the  Palace,  and 
bluing  the  title  of  *  Hasnadar-Kadyn,'  has  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world  through  the  Guard  of  Eunuchs,  whose  chief,  called  *  Kyzlar- 
Agassi,*  has  the  same  rank  as  the  Grand  Vizier,  but  has  the  precedence  if 
present  on  state  occasions. 

We  first  hear  of  the  Turks  in  the  year  844  A.i^.,  when  they  migrated 
from  Tartaiy  into  Armenia,  but  they  only  came  into  prominence  about 
lOoO  A.D.  Under  Othman,the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  they,  under 
the  name  of  Othman  Turks,  made  themselves  masters  of  several  pieces  in 
Asia,  captured  Nicea,  and  made  Brussa  their  capital  (1326). 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  was  in  1080,  when  bo'y 
of  2,000  crossed  the  Bosphorus  to  assist  the  Emperor  Botoniate»<  against 
his  rival.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  reduced  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  were  acknowledged  the  rulers  of  nearly  all 
Western  Asia.  Constantinople  was  first  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1392, 
but  was  not  taken  till  1453.  It  has  since  been  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

Mohammed  II.,  its  conqueror,  then  proceeded  to  subdue  Trebizondi 
Wallachia,  Bosnia,  Illyria,  and  the  Morea. 

Under  Bajazet  II.  and  Selim  J.  Egypt  was  totally  subdued,  and  Syria;. 
Circassia,  and  Moldavia  passed  under  Turkish  rule.  In  1522  Solyman  I^ 
subdued  Bhodes,  and  in  1525  invaded  Hungary  and  invested  Vienna.  This 
siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  reverses.  The  terri- 
tory xmder  Turkish  rule  in  Europe  alone  then  extended  over  230,000  square- 
miles.  Ever  since,  the  glory  of  the  empire  has  waned.  In  1595  the  Turks*, 
were  driven  out  of  Upper  Hungary  and  lYansylvania,  and  for  a  time  out  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  1769  war  broke  out  against  Russia,  ending  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  the  Crimea,  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
frontier  to  the  Bug  and  Dnieper,  the  partial  independence  of  the  Dannbian 
principalities,  and  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  the  right  of  a  free  passage 
for  their  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles. 

In  1806  war  with  Russia  was  again  resumed,  and  resulted  in  the  exiez>- 
sion  of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Pruth  (1812).  The  Greek  war  for  inde- 
pendence (1822-28)  ended,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  foreign  Powers^ 
in  the  loss  of  that  kingdom.  In  1833  Russia  was  successful  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt,  but  the  hold  of  Turkey  over 
Egypt  was  from  that  time  nominal.  By  the  Treaty  of  1841,  Turkey  was 
virtually  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers,  who  guaranteedl 
its  integrity  and  independence.  In  1 854  war  was  declared  by  Russia,  but 
although  assisted  by  England  and  France,  and  successful  in  its  warlike' 
operations,  Turkey  derived  no  benefit  from  it.  In  1868  Moldavia  and' 
Wallachia  united  to  declare  what  was  practically  their  independence.  The 
war  against  Russia  in  1876  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Bulgaria,  Easten? 
Boumelia,  Thessaly,  and  a  strip  of  Eastern  Armenia,  also  in  the  entire* 
independence  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  and  in  the  adnrinis- 
tration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria  and  of  Cyprus  by  England. 
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The  following?  is  a  list  of  the  names,  with  date  of  accession,  of  the 
thirty-four  sover^ig:ns  who  ruled  Turkey  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  reigning  liouse : — 

HoHte  of  Othman, 

Othman      .        .        .        .1290 

Orchan        ....  1326 

MuradI 1360 

Bajazet  I.,  *The  Thunder- 
bolt*      .        ...  1389 

Interregnum       .        .        .  1402 

Mohammed  I.     .        .        .  1413 

Muradll 1421 

Mohammed  II.,  Conqueror 

of  Constantinople   .        .  1451 

Bajazet  II.         .        .        .1481 

SelimI 1512 

Solyman  I.,  *  The  Magni- 
ficent*    .        .        .        .1520 

Selim  II 1666 

Muradlll 1574 

Mohammed  III.  .        .  1595 

Ahmet  1 1603 

Mnstapha  I.  1 

Osmanl.        /  • 


1617-1618 


Murad IV., 'The Intrepid*. 

1623 

Ibrahim 

•        • 

1640 

Mohammed  IV.  . 

1649 

Solj'man  II. 

1687 

Ahmet  II.   . 

1691 

Mnstapha  II.      . 

1695 

Ahmet  III. 

1703 

Mahmond  I. 

1730 

Osman  II.   . 

1754 

Mustapha  III.    . 

1757 

Abdul  Hamid  I. 

1774 

Selim  III.  . 

1788 

Mustapha  IV.     . 

18a7 

Mahmoud  II. 

1808 

Abdul-Medjid    . 

1839 

Abdul-Aziz 

1861 

Murad  V. 

May  20- 

-Aug.  31 

1876 

Abdul-Hamid  II. 

,        , 

1876 

The  civil  list  of  the  Sultan  is  variously  reported  at  from  one  to  two 
millions  sterling.  To  the  Imperial  family  belong  a  great  number  of  crown 
domains,  the  income  from  which  contributes  to  the  revenue.  The  finanoe« 
of  the  civil  list  have  of  late  been  put  into  order,  but  are  still  reported  to 
be  insufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  Court  and  Harem,  number- 
ing altogether  over  five  thousand  individuals.  The  amount  charged  to  the 
Budget  of  1880  was  P.  62,747,116  for  tlie  Palace,  and  P.  23,750,212  for 
the  Crown  princes.    Total,  about  785,000Z. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran.  The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute,  in  so  fia,r  as  it 
is  not  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  truths  of  the  Mahometan 
religion  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Prophet.  Next 
to  the  Koran,  the  laws  of  the  *  Multeka,'  a  code  formed  of  the 
supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahomet,  and  the  sentences 
and  decisions  of  his  immediate  successors,  are  binding  upon  the 
Sovereign  as  well  as  his   subjects.     Another  code  of  laws,  the 

*  Cahon  nameh/  formed  by  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  from 
a  collection  of  *  hatti-sheriffs,'  or  decrees,  issued  by  him  and  his 
predecessors,  is  held  in  general  obedience,  but  merely  as  an 
emanation  of  human  authority. 

The  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  exercised,  under 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  Sultan,  by  two  high  dignitaries,  the 

*  Sadr-azam,'  or  Grand  Vizier,  the  head  of  the  temporal  Govern- 
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ment,  and  the  '  She'ik-uMslam,'  the  head  of  the  Church.  Both 
are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  the  latter  with  the  nominal  con- 
currence of  the  *  Ulema,'  a  body  comprising  the  clergy  and  chief 
functionaries  of  the  law,  over  which  the  *  Sheik -td-Islam '  presides, 
although  he  himself  does  not  exercise  priestly  functions.  Con- 
nected with  the  *  Ulema '  are  the  *  Mufti/  the  interpreters  of  the 
Koran.  The  Ulema  comprise  all  the  great  judges,  theologians, 
and  jurists,  and  the  great  teachers  of  literature  and  science  who 
may  be  summoned  by  the  Mufti,  The  principal  civic  function- 
aries bear  the  titles  of  Effendi,  Bey,  or  Pasha. 

Forms  of  constitution,  after  the  model  of  the  West  European 
States,  were  drawn  up  at  various  periods  by  successive  Ottoman 
Governments,  the  first  of  them  embodied  in  the  *  Hatti-Humd- 
youn'  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  proclaimed  February  18,  1856, 
and  the  most  recent  in  a  decree  ol  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II.,  of 
November  1 876.  But  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects  of  reform 
appears  entirely  impossible  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

The  Grand  Vizder,  as  head  of  the  Government  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Sovereign,  is  President  of  the  Medjliss-i-Hass,  or  Privy 
Council,  which  corresponds  to  the  British  Cabinet.  The  Medjliss- 
i-Hass  consists  of  the  following  members,  besides  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster, namely  : — 1.  The  Sheik-ul-Islam  ;  2.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  ;  3  The  Minister  of  Foreign  AtTairs  ;  4.  Tlie  Minister  of 
War ;  5.  The  Minister  of  Finance  ;  6.  The  Minister  of  Marine ; 
7.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  ;  8.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  ; 
9.  TheMinister  of  Justice  ;  10.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ; 
1 1.  The  Minister  of  Evkaf  {fondationapievses)  j  12.  The  President 
of  the  Council  of  State  ;  13.  The  Grand  Master  of  Artillery. 

The  whole  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  Vilayets,  or  govern- 
ments, and  subdivided  into  Sanjaks,  or  provinces,  and  Kazas,  or 
districts.  A  Vali,  or  governor-general,  who  is  held  to  represent 
the  Sultan,  and  is  assisted  by  a  provincial  council,  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  Vilayet.  The  provinces  and  districts  are  sub- 
jected to  inferior  authorities,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
principal  governor.  The  division  of  tho  country  into  Vilayets 
has  been  frequently  modified  of  late  for  political  reasons.  All 
subjects,  however  humble  their  origin,  are  eligible  to,  and  may 
fill,  the  highest  offices  in  the  State. 

Under  the  capitulations  foreigners  residing  in  Turkey  are 
under  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries,  and  are  amenable 
for  trial  (in  cases  in  which  Turkish  subjects  are  not  concerned) 
to  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  their  consul.  Foreigners  who  own 
real  property  are  amenable  to  the  Ottoman  civil  courts  in  ques- 
tions relative  to  their  landed  property.     Cases  between  foreign 
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and  Turkish  subjects  are  tried  in  the  Ottoman  courts,  a  dragoman 
of  the  foreign  consulate  being  present  to  see  that  the  trial  be 
according  to  the  law ;  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence,  if  against 
the  foreigner,  to  be  through  his  consulate.  Cases  between  two 
foreign  subjects  of  different  nationalities  are  tried  in  the  court  of 
the  defendant. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  total  area  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (including  States 
nominally  subject)  may  be  estimated  at  1,652,542  miles,  and  its 
total  population  at  about  33,360,000,  viz.  : — 


Square  MUes 

InhaUtamte     1 

Immediate  possessions : — 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa  (Tripoli) 

Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Boumelia)  au- 
tonomous province    

Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novibazar — 
under  Austria-Hungary     .... 

Samos — tributary  principality 

Egypt  

63,850 
729,170 
398,873 

4,790,000 

16,133,900 

1,000,000 

1,191,893 

21,923,900 

37,860 

23,570 
210 

400,000 

3,154,375   1 

1,604,091 

41,156 

6,817,265 

Total    .... 

461,640 

11,516,887 

l.G.52,533 

33,359,787 

The  census  of  the  population  taken  up  in  1885,  but  still 
incomplete  for  the  provinces  marked  with  an  asterisk,  gives  the 
following  results  : — 


Vilayet 


Europe : — 
Adrianople  . 
Salonica 

*  Monastir     (approximate 

vision  of  sexes) 
*Janina 

*  Scutari  (Albania) 

*  Kossova 
Constantinople  (city)  . 


subdi 


Males 


Feznalcfl 


Total  (Europe) 


403,201 
605,470 

254,930 
269,306 
52,033 
335,651 
608,814 


375,402 
460,838 

243.000 
243,910 
50,786 
225,631 
364,761 


Total 


778,603 
966,308 

497.930 
513,216  ; 
102,819  I 
561,282  I 
873,665 


2,329,406     1,964,318     4,293,723  ' 
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Vilayet                                {        Malefl 

Females 

Total 

Asia  : — 

Adana 

191,129 

175,998 

367,127 

Angora 

460,129 

347,233 

797,362 

Broussa 

463,477 

442,087 

905,564 

Bmyrna  (Aidin) 

653,909 

610,440 

1,264,349 

Sivas    . 

462,220 

416,575 

877,796 

Trebizond   . 

526,676 

476,702 

1,003,278 

Castamouni 

470,362 

447,339 

917,691 

Karassi 

206,112 

191,677 

397,689 

Serfitch6      . 

101,150 

90,401 

191,551 

Van     . 

68,831 

37,993 

106,824 

Syria    . 

412,684 

411,534 

824,218 

*  Erzeronm     • 

295.783 

255,562 

651,346 

*Bitli8    . 

154,366 

122,532 

276,998 

♦Diarbekir    . 

161,839 

143,496 

305,335 

♦  Mossul 

119,946 

(no  retains) 

119,946 

*  Bagdad 

139.459 

»> 

139,459 

•  Harpout 

176,440 

151,365 

326,806 

•  Aleppo 

386,295 

370.007 

766,302 

*  Konla  (Oaiamanii 

0    . 

1      383,788 

363.319 

747,102 

*  Deisim 

30,042 

24.499 

64,641 

*  Jerusalem   , 

.      122,338 

110,831 

233,169 

*Lor      . 

3,360 

3,296 

6,646 

♦  Archipelago 

!      113,879 

108,936 

222,816 

Total  (Asia)  . 

• 

!  6,093,039 

5,302,822 

11,393,961 

No  census  has  been  taken  of  the  provinces  of  Yemen  and  of 
Hecljaz,  forming  the  Turkish  part  of  Arabia,  nor  of  Tripoli  and 
Bengazi  in  Africa. 

The  ethnological  statistics  of  tlie  population  are  not  yet  accurately 
known.  In  the  European  provinces  under  immediate  Turkisii  rule,  Turks, 
(of  Finno-Tataric  race^,  Greeks,  and  Albanians  are  almost  equally  nume- 
rous, and  constitute  70  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Other  races  represented 
are  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  Boumanians,  Armenians,  Magyars,  Gipsies,  Jews^ 
Circassians.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  there  is  a  large  Turkish  element,  \vith 
some  four  million  Arabs,  besides  Greeks,  Syrians,  Kurds,  Circassians,. 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  numerous  other  races.  The  following  are  the  re- 
turns for  Constantinople,  arranged  in  order  of  religious  beliefs,  viz. : — 

Mussulmans,  384,910;  Greeks,  162,741;  Armenians,  149,590;  Bul- 
garians, 4,377;  Boman  Catholics  (native),  6,442;  Greek  Latins,  1,082; 
Protestants  (native),  819;  Jews,  44,361;  Foreigners,  129,243.  Total, 
873,565. 

The  estimated  populations  of  the  other  largest  towns  are  as  follows  : — 
Adrianople,  100,000 ;  Salonica,  60,000 ;  Monastir,  46,000 ;  Scutari,  30,000  ; 
Janina,  20,000;  Smyrna,  200,000;  Damascus,  200,000;  Bagdad,  180,000; 
Aleppo,  120,000 ;  Erzeroum,  60,000 ;  Kaisarieh,  60,000 ;  Mossul,  45,000 ; 
Sana,  50,000;  Sivas,  48,000;  Mecca,  46,000;  Trebizond,  46,000;  Adana, 
45,000;  Diarbekir,  40,000;  Broussa,  35,700  ;  Angora,  30,000  ;^an.  30,000 ; 
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Jedtia,  30,000 ;  Jerusalem,  28,000 ;  Konieh,  25,000 ;  Chios,  25,000 ;  Biijii» 
25,000;  Canea,  15,000 ;  Tripoli,  30,000. 

The  Lebanon  is  governed  by  a  Mutessarif  (Christian),  and  has  a 
special  government.    Its  population  is  reckoned  at  450,000. 

Beligion  and  Education. 

The  adherents  o£  the.  two  great  religious  creeds  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  reduced  in  its  limits  by  tk 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  are  estimated  to  consist 
of  sixteen  millions  of  Mahometans,  and  of  five  millions  d 
Christians.  The  Mahometans  form  the  vast  majority  in  Assl, 
hut  only  one-half  of  the  population  in  Europe.  Recognised  bj 
the  Turkish  Government  are  the  adherents  of  seven  non- 
Mahometan  creeds — namely  :  1.  Latins,  Franks,  or  CatholicN 
who  use  the  Roman  Liturgy,  consisting  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Genoese  and  Venetian  settlers  in  the  empire,  and  proselyte 
among  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and  others ;  2.  Greeks ;  3. 
Armenians ;  4.  Syrians  and  United  Chaldeans ;  5.  Maronites, 
under  a  Patriarch  at  Kanobin  in  Mount  Lebanon  ;  6.  Protestants, 
consisting  of  converts  chiefly  among  the  Armenians  ;  7.  Jews. 
These  seven  religious  denominations  are  invested  with  the  priTJ- 
lege  of  possessing  their  own  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  Bishops 
and  Patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  the  *  Chacham- 
Baschi,'  or  high-rabbi  of  the  Jews,  possess,  in  consequence  of 
those  functions,  considerable  influence. 

The  Mahometan  clergy  are  subordinates  to  the  Shelk-al- 
Islam.  Their  offices  are  hereditary,  and  they  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  Imperial  irad^.  A  priesthood,  however,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  meaning  a  separate  class,  to  whom  alone  the 
right  of  officiating  in  religious  services  belongs,  cannot  be  said  to 
exist  in  Turkey.  Not  only  may  officers  of  the  State  be  called 
upon  to  perform  the  rites,  but  any  member  of  the  congregation, 
who  has  the  requisite  voice  and  is  of  reputable  character,  may  be 
desired  to  take  the  place  of  the  Imam,  and  either  recite  verees 
of  the  Koran  or  lead  in  prayer.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Koran  constitutes  the  code  of  law  and  charter  of  rights,  as  well 
as  the  religious  guide,  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  pro- 
fessors and  interpreters  of  the  law. 

There  is  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  from  all  parts  of  the 
Mahometan  world  ;  in  1888-89,  58,537  arrived  by  land  and 
81,450  by  sea,  against  28,251  and  68,689  on  the  previous  year. 

The  Koran  and  Multeka  encourage  public  education,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  public  schools  have  been  long  established  in  most 
considerable  Turkish  towns  ;  while  *  medresses,'  or  coUeges,  with 
public  libraries,  are  attached  to  the  greater  number  of  the  prin- 
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oipal  mosque&     But  the  instructioii  afforded  hj  these  establish- 
Tnents  is  rather  limited. 

The  number  of  mosques  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  2,120,  of  which  379 
a.Te  in  Constantinople.  The  number  of  the  clergy  is  11,600.  Connected 
^with  the  mosques  are  1,780  elementary  schools,  where  education  is  sup* 
plied  gratis.  The  private  revenue  of  the  Evkaf  (church),  previous  to  the 
-war  of  1878,  was  30,200,000  piastres  (251,000Z.)  per  annum,  but  they  have 
now  been  reduced  to  20,000,000  piastres  (166,000Z.).  The  expenses  are 
reckoned  at  16,000.000  piastres  (125,000^.).  The  stipend  of  the  She'ik-ul-Islam 
7,031,520  piastres  '(59,0002.)f  ctnd  those  of  the  NaiEbs  and  Muftis  7,876,646 
piastres  (66,000Z.),  are  paid  by  the  State.  The  principal  revenues  of  the 
£vkaf  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  landed  property  which  has  been  be^ 
cjueathed  it,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Yacouf.  Three* 
fourths  of  the  urban  property  of  the  Empire  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Vaoouf .  Purchasers  of  property  of  this  description  pay  a  nominal  annual 
rent  to  the  Evkaf ;  but  should  they  die  without  direct  heirs  the  property 
reverts  to  the  Church.  The  amount  paid  direct  by  the  State  to  the  Evkaf 
in  1880  (the  last  regular  budget)  was  6,910,240  piastres  (67,000/.).  The 
budget  for  the  same  year  shows  the  following  amounts  as  paid  by  the  State 
for  religious  purposes : — Toward  the  expenses  of  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
presents,  13,139,529  piastres  (109,000/  ) ;  for  the  public  reading  of  the 
Koran  12,747,396  piastres  (106,000/.) ;  subvention  to  Tek6s  (monasteries), 
776,260  piastres  (6,600/.). 

Finance. 

An  oflBcial  report  from  the  British  Embassy,  dated  September 
1883,  estimates  the  gross  revenue  at  13,686,000^.,  and  expendi- 
ture 14,089,000/.  An  estimate  for  1883-84  gave  the  receipts 
at  £T16,313,006,  and  expenditure  j£Tl 6,223,01 6,  including 
j^T4, 187,005,  as  a  balance  available  for  the  State  creditors. 
For  1889  the  Budget  Committee  returned  the  following  figures  for 
the  financial  vear  from  March  1888  to  March  1889  : — Revenue 
:€T18,500,000  ;  expenditure  £T2 1,400,000  ;  deficit  jgT2,900,000. 
The  deficit  for  1889-90,  estimated  at  £T1,700,000,  was  met 
by  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  War  Department  to  i:T5, 500,000, 
the  Ordnance  Defjartment  to  £T800,000,  those  of  the  Navy  to 
j£T600,00p,  by  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  on^the  Budgets  of  other 
Ministers,,  and  by  the  conversion  of  the  Priority]  and,  other  debts 
into  4  per  cents.  The  Budget  for  1 890-9 1  has  not  yet  (Dec.  1 890) 
been  estimated.    (For  details  see  Year-book,  1886,  p.  505.) 

According  to  an  international  arrangement  of  1881,  the  debt 
was  reduced  to  106,437,234^.  The  Government  agreed  to  hand 
over  to  an  international  commission  the  excise  revenues  of 
Turkey,  to  be  administered  by  them  entirely  separate  from  the 
other  (Government  administrations.  The  decree  provided  for  a 
reduction  of  the  capital  and  capitalisation  of  arrears  of  the  Otto- 
jnan  loans  therein  enumerated,  and  authorised  a  conversion  of 
the  debt  by  the  Council  of  Administration  in  accord  with  the 
GoveAiment.     The  Council  consists  of  six  members,  representing 
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England,  France,  Crermany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Priority 
ObHgations  of  the  Galata  bankers,  the  English  representative 
acting  for  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  bondholders.  The  decree  pro- 
vides for  the  application  of  the  produce  of  the  conceded  revenues, 
on  the  13th  of  March  and  13th  of  September  of  each  year,  to 
payment  of  interest  and  amortisation  of  the  debt,  subject  to  the 
preferential  deduction  for  22  years  of  £T590,000  for  interest  and 
redemption  of  the  5  per  cent.  Privileged  Obligations  (Priority 
Bonds)  (see  Year-book  for  1888). 

The  following  table  gives  the  year  of  issue,  nominal  capital, 
the  interest  per  cent.,  and  the  issue  price,  of  the  foreign  loans  of 
Turkey :- 


Year  of 

Nomiiml 

Inter- 

Issue 

Year  of 

Nominal 

Inter- 

Isne 

iBue 

oapiUl 

est 

price 

Issue 

capital 

eat 

piioe 

£ 

Pr.ccnt 

Per  cent. 

1 

£ 

Pr.  cent  Per  ceati 

1864 

I         00 

85 

1870-72 

31,680,000 

45     • 

1866 

t          100 

102i 

1871 

6,700,000 

73 

1858 

I         100 

86 

1872 

11,126,200 

S} 

1860 

9          !20 

62^ 

1873 

27,777,780 

1862 

i          100 

68 

1865-74 

87,924,640 

50 

1868 

(i         100 

72 

1877 

5,000,000 

62      ' 

1864 
1865 

i         100 
«          180 

72 
66 



1869 

29          20 

6 

60i 

Total    . 

228,196,740 

Of  the  above,  those  of  1854,  1871,  and  1877  (Defence  Loan) 
were  secured  on  the  Egyptian  Tribute,  payable  to  Turkey; 
that  of  1855  was  guaranteed  by  France  and  England, 

Since  September  1882  interest  has  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 
per  annum  on  the  reduced  capital  value.  Bonds  for  3,311,9202.  of  Group  L, 
Series  A,  loans  have  been  redeemed  by  the  action  of  the  sinking  fund,  and 
for  1,706,0002.  of  the  Priority  Loan.  Both  interest  and  amortisation  will 
increase  when  the  Powers  determine  the  amount  payable  by  Montenegro* 
Servia,  and  Greece,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  net  amount  of  the  revenues  collected  is  as  follows  : — 


1882-83.  .  .  .:ei,780,421 

1883-84.  .  .  .     1,724,979 

1884-85.  .  .  .    1,731,638 

1885-86.  .  .  .    1,702,938 


1886-87.  .  .  ,£1,604,277 

1887-88.  .  .  .     1,669,889 

1888-89.  .  .  .     1,732,510 

1889-90.  .  .  .     l,86a>03S 


The  gross  amount  of  the  revenues  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  debt, 
which  were  collected  during  the  years  1888-89  and  1889-90,  was  as  follows : 


- 

1888-89 

1889-90 

- 

1888-89 

18S»-»0 

Excise 

Salt  monopoly . 
Stamp  dues      .       . 
Fishertes  .       . 
Silk  tithes 
Tobaooo  monopolj  . 

£301,602 

830,807 

166,340 

38,673 

83,496 

681,818 

£202,237 

666,417 

169,139 

38,841 

86,710 

681,818 

Contribution,  Cyprus. 

Do.       Eastern 

Boumelia     . 

Tumbeki     (Perstan) 

TotMAOO        • 

Arrears 
Tobacco  Tithe  . 

118,183 
138,305 

4ft.4M 

3033 
63,5114 

93.365 

138,»5  . 

4f,4U 

4.S36 
^71,036 

f9  f^  4JW 

r«Tvtsj 
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A  consolidation  of  the  various  loans  (ezoepting  the  Railway  Bonds, 
14^211,407/.}  has  been  cairied  on  under  a  twofold  form — first,  that  of 
registration ;  second,  that  of  conversion.  By  the  former,  which  was  pre- 
liminary to  conversion,  bonds  proportionate  to  the  reduction  of  the  capital 
of  each  loan  were  withdrawn,  and  the  remainder  returned  with  a  new 
coupon-sheet  attached  thereto ; .  by  the  latter,  the  bonds  were  exchanged 
at  their  reduced  value  against  the  new  Converted  Bonds.  The  various 
loans  are  consolidated  in  font  series,  viz. : — Series  A^  7,183,872/.,  represent- 
ing loans  of  1858  and  1862 ;  Series  B,  10,241,0481.,  representing  loans  of 
1860, 1863,  and  1872 ;  Series  G,  30,832,5112.,  representing  loans  of  1865, 1869, 
and  1873 ;  Series  D,  43,968,396/.,  representing  the  Geneial  Debt.  The  Con- 
version commenced  on  November  20,  1884,  and  was  closed  on  May  13, 1888. 
The  amounts  converted  (Sept.  12, 1890)  were  consolidated  as  follows  :— 

£ 

Series  A 7,109,180 

„      Less  redeemed  by  purchase      .      1,206,700 

5,902,480 

Series  B 10,039,580 

„     C 30,635,120 

„    D 43,631,600 

Total    .        .        .    90,108,780 

leaving  an  outstanding  balance  of  910,300/.,  of  which  50,420/.  represents 
the  equivalent  of  Begistered  Bonds  not  converted,  and  859,880/.  that  of 
Unregistered  Bonds  and  coupons  not  presented  for  conyersion  up  to  May  13, 
and  accordingly  cancelled. 

For  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  see  Yeab-book  for  1888. 

The  position  of  the  loans  not  entering  into  the  Conversion  arrangement 
was,  on  June  30, 1889,  as  follows :  1854, 1,657,050/. ;  1855, 2,196,900/.;  1871, 
6,378,700/.;  1877  (Defence  Loan),  4,433,700/.  There  is  in  addition  the 
war  indemnity  to  Russia  of  32,000,000/.,  which  by  negotiation  it  has 
been  agreed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  320,000/.  per  annum  without  interest. 
The  revenues  of  the  Province  of  Konia  have  been  assigned  as  gpiarantee  for 
this  annual  payment,  but  in  January  1890  the  Ottoman  Government  was 
j^686,734  in  arrears  in  meeting  its  engagements.  In  1890  a  conversion  of 
the  5  per  cent.  Priority  Loan  was  effected  by  the  issue  of  7,827,260/.  privi- 
leged 4  per  cents. 

A  further  conversion  was  also  made  of  the  Dahlias  and  the  Sehim 
Annuities  by  the  issue  of  4,545,000/.  Consolidation  4  per  cent.  Bonds. 

In  virtue  of  an  Irad6  dated  May  29,  1886,  the  Government  compounded 
its  debt  towards  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  for  stock  of  £T4,500,000, 
which,  along  with  stock  for  £T2,000,000  required  for  State  purposes,  is 
now  issued.  The  stock  wa^  identical  in  type  with  the  Priority  Bonds,  bear- 
ing interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  had  a  progressive  sinking  fund 
of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  applied  by  purchase  in  the  open  market. 

An  annuity  of  £T390,000,  to  result  from  the  customs  of  the  Vilayets  of 
Adrianople,  Salonica,  Broussa,  Ai'din,  and  Syria,  is  affected  to  this  purpose. 
The  Government  assigns  its  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly  towards  an  increase  of  the  Bedemption  Fund.  The  sum  of 
j£Tl,000,000  was  also  obtained  in  1888  from  Baron  Hirsch  in  exchange  for 
certain  nuilway  privileges,  and  a  further  sum  of  £T1,188,000  in  1889  as  an 
award  for  claims  on  the  railway. 

The  internal  debt  now  consists  of  :fr7,500,000  <  Tasfi6  Bonds,'  bearing  no 
interest,  but  rec  ived  by  the  Government  for  arrears  in  taxes,  &c.,  up  to 
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the  year  1882 ;  £T1,140,000  owing  to  savings  banks,  £T500,000  advanca] 
by  the  Pension  Fund  Department,  £T130,000  by  the  agricnltoral  basks 
£T838,000  in  bonds,  £T600,000  through  old  forced  loans.  Interest  ^y^ 
these  advances  is  very  irr^ularly  paid. 

Defenoei 

I.  Frontiers. 

Turkey  occupies  the  South-Eastem  comer  of  Europe  and  thf 
Western  portion  of  Asia. 

The  boundaries  of  Turkey  have  been  considerably  modified 
of  late  years.  European  Turkey  has  for  frontier  Stat^  in  tk 
north,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Eastern 
Koumelia.  The  frontiers  are  mountainous  towards  the  east,  but 
at  many  points  passage  is  easy. 

The  western  frontier  of  European  Turkey  is  formed  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  §eas.  It^  southern  limits  are  formed  hj 
Thessaly,  the  ^gean  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora^ 
and  the  Bosphorus,  the  shores  of  which  are  strongly  fortified. 

Asiatic  Turkey  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles. 

The  boundaries  to  the  west  are  the  Archipelago,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Arabia  Petrea,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Its  Umits  to  the 
south  are  Central  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  those  to  the  east 
Persia  and  Trans-Caucasia  (Russia),  the  chief  stronghold  on  the 
Russian  frontier  being  Erzeroum. 

II.  Army. 

According  to  the  existing  system,  the  army  consists  of  the 
Nizam  or  regular  army,  two  bans  of  Redif  or  Landwehr,  and 
the  Mustahfiz  or  Landsturm.  Non-Mahometans  are  not  liable 
to  military  service,  but  have  to  pay  an  exemption  tax,  about  six 
shillings  per  head  per  annum,  levied  alike  on  males  of  all  ages. 
Military  service  is  compulsory  on  all  able-bodied  Mahometans  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  20.  By  the  recruiting  law  of  1887  mih- 
tary  service  is  rendered  obligatory  for  all  the  Mussulman  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  excepting  only  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs^ 
which  still  retains  its  privilege  of  exemption  from  military  ser\nce. 

The  conscripts  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

1.  Those  who  can  claim  no  reason  for  exemption. 

2.  Those  who  are  infirm,  sole  supports  of  families,  or  who  are 
exempt  for  various  special  reasons. 

The  1st  class  is  again  divided  into  two  classes,  called  1st  and 
2nd  levies  (Tertib). 

As  many  men  as  are  required  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  stand- 
ing army  are  taken  for  the  1st  levy,  and  go  through  twenty 
years'  service,  six  with  the  Nizam  and  first  reserve  (Ikhtiyats)« 
nght  years  in  the  Redif,  and  six  in  the  Mustahfiiz  or  Landsturm. 
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The  men  of  the  2nd  levy  have  to  undergo  six  to  niiie  months' 
drill  with  a  Nizam  battalion  in  the  first  year  of  their  service, 
and  thirty  days'  drill  at  their  homes  in  every  subsequent  year. 
They  are  also  liable  on  emergency  to  be  called  to  join  the  Nizam. 
Thus  all  the  able-bodied  Mahometan  population  will  receive  a 
fair  amount  of  military  training,  and  it  is  expected  that  when 
the  system  is  in  working  order  the  Ottoman  Government  will  be 
able  to  put  at  least  800,000  trained  men  into  the  field. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  seven  military  districts  or  circumscriptions, 
the  head-quarters  of  which  are  situated  respectively  at — 1.  Constantinople  ; 
2.  Adrianople ;  3  Monastir;  4.  Erzingian;  6.  Damascus;  6.  Baghdad ;  7. 
Sanaa  (the  Yemen). 

Each  of  the  first  six  circumscriptions  furnishes  a  corps  d'armte  to  the 
Nizam,  and  one  each  to  the  first  and  second  han  of  the  Bedif :  the  seventh 
circumscription  furnishes  no  Redif ;  and  the  Nizam  corps  is  principally  re- 
cruited from  the  other  circumscriptions. 

The  artillery  force  was  newly  divided  in  1886-87  by  the  addition  of  a 
second  regiment  to  each  of  the  first  six  corps  d'arm^e.  Each  of  the 
first  six  corps  d'arm^e  comprises  2  divisions  of  infantry  of  2  brigades  of 
2  regiments,  2  hattalions  of  chasseurs,  3  brigades  of  cavalry  of  2 
regiments  each,  2  regiments  of  artillery,  and  should,  when  complete,  also 
contain  1  battalion  of  pioneers,  1  hattalion  infantry  train,  3  companies 
artillery  train,  1  telegraph  company,  and  1  sanitary  section  ;  but  these  latter 
are  as  yet  only  partially  formed.  Each  infantry  regiment  has  4  bat- 
talions of  a  war  strength  of  830  officers  and  men,  but  in-time  of  peace  con- 
taining from  800  to  500  men.  Each  artillery  regiment  has  a  strength  of  12 
field  batteries,  and  2  or  more  mountain  batteries  (6  guns  to  a  battery). 

The  seventh  army  corps  (Yemen)  has  the  same  infantry  organisation 
as  the  other  corps,  but  has  no  cavalry,  and  only  3  batteries  field  and  3  bat- 
teries mountain  artillery. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  are  all  under  the  Ministry  of  War,  the 
Ordnance  Department  (Tophane)  has  under  its  orders  12  batteries  field, 
2  mountain  batteries,  and  8  battalions  of  garrison  artillery,  besides  13 
companies  of  engineers. 

There  is  also  a  local  force  in  the  island  of  Crete  composed  of  2  regi- 
ments of  infantry  of  3  battalions  each,  and  a  battalion  of  garrison  artillery. 

There  is  also  a  local  division  in  Tripoli  composed  of  17  battalions  infan- 
try, 10  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  3  batteries  of  field  artillery. 

The  above  form  the  permanent  army,  and  coioprise>  264  -  battalions  of 
infantry,  189  squadrons  of  cavalry,  104  batteries  field  artillery,  36  batteries 
mountain  and  29  battalions  garrison  artillery,  4  battalions  infantry  train, 
14  battalions  of  artificers,  3  battalions  fire  brigade,  22  companies  of  engi- 
neers, 2  sanitary  companies,  and  1  telegraph  company,  with  a  total  nume- 
rical force  of  9,810  officers  and  149,000  men. 

III.  Navy. 

The  fleet  of  war  of  Turkey  has  in  recent  years  been  consider^ 
ably  reduced  by  the  sale  of  some  of  its  best  ships  to  England. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1890  it  consisted  of  15  large  armour-clad 
ships,  a  river  monitor,  2  river  gun-boats,  27  torpedo  gun-boats, 
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25  sea-going  torpedo-boats,  2  Kordenfeldt  submarine  boats,  1 
torpedo  school-ship,  2  frigates,  1  spar-deck  corvette,  1 1  despatch 
gun- vessels,  6  gun-boats,  17  despatch-vessels  and  yachts,  6 
deqpatch-boats,  5  river  transports,  besides  coal-ships,  wooden  tugs, 
Jec.  Many  of  them  are  of  wood  and  of  old  make.  There  are 
building  1  ironclad,  3  torpedo-cruisers,  1  gun-vessel,  and  5  sea-going 
torpedo-boats  and  2  corvettes.  The  15  large  armour-clad  ships  com- 
prise 7  seargoing  frigates  and  8  corvettes  for  coast  defence.  The 
Turkish  Government  has  (Nov.  1890)  ordered  a  new  ironclad  in 
Great  Britain.  The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  principal 
armour-clad  ships  (all  iron)  of  the  Turkish  navy  in  existence  at 
the  end  of  1890  :— 


1 

ill 

Guns 

loJiSl.  ^.: 

Name  of  Ironclad 

M 

IJj 

No. 

Weight 

2  S  1  1  p. «  g 

^^i 

Inches 

Ton« 

Barbette  Ships  :— 

j 

Assar-i-Tefvik   . 

1868 

8 

if 

'tZ}  ^.^«> 

4,680     13-3  , 

Assar-Shefket    . 

1868 

6 

(t 

6^-ton\ 
12-ton/ 

1,650 

2,046     11-3 

Idjial-Lieh 

1870 

6 

{; 

12-ton  1 
4-ton/ 

1,850 

2,228  ,  13-3 

Nedjimi-Shefket 

1868 

6 

{t 

6i-ton  \ 
12-ton  J 

1,900 

2,046  !ll-3 

Central  Battery  Ships : — 

t 

Avni-Illah. 

1869 

6 

4 

12-ton 

2,450 

2,380  '  12-2 

Fethi-Boulend  . 

1870 

9 

4 

12-ton 

4,200 

2,760     14-0 

Hamidieh  , 

1885 

9 

Vi 

12-ton\ 
4.tonJ 

4,500 

6,530     13-0  \ 

Mi'soudiy6. 

1874 

12 

12 

18-ton     1 6,820 

8,760     13-5 

Muin-i-Zaffer     . 

1869 

6 

4  ,  12-ton       2,550 

2,380  ,  12-5 

Moukadem-i-Hair      . 

1872 

9 

4     12-ton     i  3,000 

2,760  '  12-5 

Broadside  Skips : — 

)    2 

r; 

12-ton^  1 

I           1 

Azizieh       . 

1864 

H 

itl  I    3>735    6,400   :  12-0 
4-ton  J  i                          -           i 

f  1 

14i-ton]'                          1 
9-ton  [  3,7.^5    6,400     12*0 

7-ton) 

Mahmoiidieh     . 

1864 

6i 

f  1 

12-ton  1 
9-ton  1 
7-ton  f 
4-ton  J 

1             1            , 

Orkanieh   . 

1865 

H 

1l4 

3,735  1  6,400     12-0 

t  1 

1 

f  1 
I    2 

12-ton' 

Osmaiiieh  ,        , 

1864 

5J 

9-ton 
7-ton  f 

3,735 

6,400 

12-0 

4-tonJ 

Monitor:^ 

Hafiz-Rahman   . 

1868 

6J 

4 

6j-ton 

800 

2.500 

12-0 ; 
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The  largest  armour-clad  ships  of  the  Turkish  navy  are  the  two  frigates, 
the  MewudiyS  and  the  Hamidieh.  These  two  frigates  were  built  on  some- 
'what  similar  designs,  but  the  Ha/midieh  is  the  smaller.  The  MSsaudiyi  is 
332  feet  long,  with  extreme  breadth  of  59  feet.  She  is  constructed  on  the 
central  batteiy  principle,  and  has  on  the  main  deck  a  12-g^n  battery, 
148  feet  long,  the  armour-plates  of  which  are  12  inches  thick  at,  and  10 
inches  thick  above,  the  water-line.  The  bow  also  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
fitted  with  a  ram  of  great  strength,  adapted  to  pierce  an  opponent  below 
the  armour  in  the  most  vulnerable  part.  Forward,  under  the  forecastle, 
-were  two  6^-ton  guns,  firing  ahead,  and  under  the  poop  aft  was  one  gun  of 
the  same  calibre,  but  these  have  been  removed  for  smaller  Krupp  guns. 

For  the  navy  of  Turkey  the  crews  are  raised  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  land  forces,  partly  by  conscription,  and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
The  time  of  service  in  the  navy  is  twelve  years,  five  in  active  service,  three 
in  the  reserve,  and  four  in  the  Redif.  The  nominal  strength  of  the  navy  is 
6  vice-admirals,  11  rear-admirals,  208  captains,  289  vice-captains,  228 
lieutenants,  187  ensigns,  and  30,000  sailors,  besides  9,460  marines.  The 
Budget  of  1880  estimates  the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  at 
81,154,650  piastres. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

Land  in  Turkey  is  held  under  four  different  forms  of  tenure — 
namely,  1st,  as  *Miri/or  Crown  lands  ;  2nd,  as '  Vaoouf,'  or  pious 
foundations ;  3rd,  as  *  Mulikaneh,'  or  Crown  grants  ;  and  4th,  as 

*  Miilk,'  or  freehold  property.  The  first  description,  the  *miri,'  or 
Crown  lands,  which  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan,  are  held  direct  from  the  Crown.  The  Government  grants 
the  right  to  cultiYate  an  unoccupied  tract  on  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain fees,  but  continues  to  exercise  the  rights  of  seigniory  over  the 
land  in  question,  as  is  implied  in  the  condition  that  if  the  owner 
neglects  to  cultivate  it  for  a  period  of  three  years  it  is  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  The  second  form  of  tenure,  the  *  vacouf ,'  was  insti- 
tuted originally  to  provide  for  the  religion  of  the  State  and  the 
education  of  the  people,  by  the  erection  of  mosques  and  schools  ; 
but  this  object  has  been  set  aside,  or  neglected,  for  several 
generations,  and  the  *  vacouf '  lands  have  mostly  been  seized  by 
Government  officials.  The  third  class  of  landed  property,  the 
'  malikaneh,'  was  granted  to  the  spahis,  the  old  feudal  troops,  in 
recompense  for  the  military  service  required  of  them,  and  is  here- 
ditary, and  exempt  from  tithes.     The  fourth  from  of  tenure,  the 

*  miilk,'  or  freehold  property,  does  not  exist  to  a  great  extent. 
Some  house  property  in  the  towns,  and  of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  villages,  is  *  miilk,'  which  the  peasants  purchase  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Government. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  arable  land  is  under  cultivation, 
owing  principally  to  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyance^ 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  remunerative  exportation. 

The  system  of  levying  a  tithe  on  all  produce  leaves  no  induce- 
ment to  the  farmer  to  grow  more  than  is  required-^or  his  own 
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use,  or  in  his  immediate  proximity.  The  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is  further  crippled  by  custom  dues  for  the 
exportation  of  produce  from  one  province  to  another. 

The  system  of  agriculture  is  most  primitive.  The  soil  for  the  mosst  part 
19  very  fertile;  the  principal  products  are  tobacco,  cereals  of  all  kinds, 
cotton,  figs,  nuts,  almonds,  g^pes,  olives,  all  varieties  of  fmitft.  Coffee, 
madder,  opium,  gfums  are  lai^ly  exported.  It  is  estimated  that  4-1  million 
acres  of  the  Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  under  cultivation. 

Since  the  ravages  produced  by  the  phylloxera  in  France,  Turkish  wines 
have  been  largely  exported  to  that  country  ;  20,308,621  litres  in  1887-88,  at 
an  average  cost  of  31  francs  the  hectolitre. 

The  forest  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  those  of  France,  but 
restrictive  regulations  are  not  enforced,  and  the  country  is  being  rapidly 
deprived  of  its  timber.  About  21  million  acres  are  under  forest,  of  which 
3i  million  acres  are  in  European  Turkey. 

The  culture  of  silkworms,  although  still  important,  has  &llen  off  con- 
siderably, owing  to  disease  among  the  worms.  The  value  of  cocoons 
produced  in  1887-88  was  d56,450^,  and  of  raw  silk  764,4501.  Most  of  the 
silk  produced  is  exported,  but  some  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  native 
dress  material. 

The  mining  laws  of  the  empire  are  restrictive,  though  the  coontiy  is 
rich  in  minerals,  coal,  copper,  lead,  silver,  iron,  bitumen,  sulphur,  salt, 
alum ;  coal  especially  is  abundant,  but  haidly  worked. 

The  fisheries  of  Turkey  are  important ;  the  fisheries  of  the  Bosphoms 
alone  represent  a  value  of  upwards  of  260,000^.  The  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean produces  excellent  sponges. 

There  'is  a  good  deal  of  brass-turning  and  beating  of  copper  into 
utensils  tor  household  purposes.  Concessions  have  also  been  granted  far 
glass  manufactories,  paper  mills,  and  textile  looms.  Carpets,  which  consti- 
tute a  considerable  article  of  export  (about  150,000Z.)i  are  made  on  hand- 
looms,  and  80  also  are  a  number  of  light  materials  for  dress. 

Conunerce. 

All  articles  of  import  into  Turkey  are  taxed  8  per  cent,  ad 
valorein^  except  tobacco  and  salt,  which  are  monopolies  ;  there 
is  also  an  export  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  native  produce  if  sent 
abroad,  but  of  8  per  cent,  if  sent  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
another. 

Turkey  is  (Dec.  1890)  negotiating  a  new  treaty  of  commeroe 
with  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  other  Powers,  and  it  proposes 
removing  the  export  custom  duty  of  1  per  cent.,  and  building 
Bonded  Warehouses  in  some  of  the  principal  seaport  towns  of  the 
Empire. 

Articles  destined  for  schools,  churches,  embassies,  consulates, 
-as  well  FS  agricultural  machines  and  the  plant  for  liilways,  are 
free  of  duty. 

The  following  table  gives  (100  piastres=£Tl),  according  to 
the  Turkish  Custom  House,  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Turkey 
in  1887-88  and  1888-89  (March  13  to  March  12)  according  to 
countrise  : — 
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ImportatJou 

Exportation 

Country 

I         1887-  88 

1888-89 

1887-88 

1888-89 

Piastres 

Piastrefl 

PLurtres 

Piastres 

Great  Britain 

851,811,828 

797,646,824 

367,444,096 

600,348,993 

Austria . 

384,770,685 

345,523,796 

99,314,441 

115,463,566 

France  , 

242,483,204 

252,052,425 

420,701,323 

426,472,890 

Prussia  . 

226,155,330 

204,816,172 

28,909,993 

29,416,109 

Italy      . 

48,976.554 

46,837,888 

33,461,094 

38,959,888 

Bulgaria 

50,974,064 

96,576,772 

2,292,147 

31,698,253 

Persia    . 

1      53,452,540 

55,487,899 

1,206,352 

1,264,828 

Greece  . 

37,739,234 

31,835,714 

59,107,993 

46,419,324 

Belgium 

42,912,698 

38.817,782 

20,332 

476,564 

Roumania 

25,902,642 

47,313,683 

13,094,436 

19.618,001 

America 

15,596,127 

8,180,973 

12,751,221 

15,609.331 

Tunis     . 

103,353,624 

3,306,110 

381,832 

143,001 

Serria   . 

7.006,132 

6,789,180 

623,110 

3.124,442 

Holland 

2,878,097 

2,425,028 

10,244,443 

36,986,333 

Germany 

2,801,886 

2,994,194 

216,443 

1,410,219 

Egypt    .        . 

1,770,423 

2.034,424 

87,764,786 

85,108.580 

Sweden . 

2,689,722 

2,924.278 

— 

Montenegro  . 

1,282,028 

1.036,189 

695,662 

529,410 

Samos   . 

29,581 

34,547 

381,497 

319,047 

Denmark 

9,000 

6,889 

4,778 

592,333 

Spain    . 

!           ~ 

25,597 

113,777 
1,128,730,090 

792,888 

2,102,595,299  ^ 

1.945,665,364 

1,354,653,989 

1 

Tobacco  exported  abroad  is  not  included  in  this  table ;  the  Director  of 
the  General  Debt  states  that  the  quantity  exported  in  1884-85  amounted 
to  8,913,088  kilos.,  in  1885-86  to  11,621,126  kilos.,  in  1886-87,  11.688.052 
kilos.,  in  1887-88,  10,373,217  kilos. 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  whole  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Great  Britain  during  the  five 
years  from  1885  to  1889  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Exports  from  Turkey 

1  ni ports  of  British  produce 


1885 


£ 

4,680,637 


1887 


1888 


1889 


4,154,72o!3,736,987 


6,132,795  5,904,631|5,634,341 


£ 

4,242,075 
.5,073,662 


£ 

5,265,373 
6,160,534 


Among  the  articles  of  export  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  the  United 
KlT^gdom  are  corn,  in  1880, 171,422/. ;  in  1884, 1,474,042/.;  in  1886,  960,401/  ; 
in  1887,  132,053/. ;  in  1888,  645,029/.:  in  1889,  856,696/.;  ^ool  and  goat's 
hair,  925,308/.  in  1885;  1,326,148/.  in  1886;  955,378/.  in  1887;  931,210/ 
in  1888;  1,116,985/.  in  1889;  valonia  (dye-stuff),  395,885/.  in  1885- 
389,541/.  in  1886  ;  358,245/.  in  1887;  40*,246/.  in  1888  ;  429,869/.  in  1889  • 
opium.  420,461/.  in  1 885 ;  239,662/.  in  1886  ;  252,399/.  in  1887 ;  342652/.  in 
1888 ;  259,679/.  in  1889  ;  fruit,  chiefly  rasins  and  figs,  787,162/.  in  1885  ; 
651,559/.  in  1886;  851,047/.  in  1887;  771,353/.  in  1888;  844^jQ62.inl889! 
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The  most  important  article  imported  from  Great  Britain  is  manofactnred 
cotton.  The  imports  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to  3,688,907^.  in  ISs^; 
cotton  yarn,  848,452/. ;  woollens,  350,879Z. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrongbt, 
285,825/.;  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought,  85,021/.;  coals,  265,6491.; 
machinery,  111,045/.,  in  the  year  1889. 

The  principal  exports  and  imports  for  1888-89  are  as  follows  : — 


Exports,  1688-89 

Imports,  188i'-S9 

Piastres 

Piftstrei 

Raisins    . 

201,747,374 

Sugar 

125,951,266 

Mohair     . 

60,536,847 

Cotton  thread   . 

107,122.g0(» 

Opium     . 

80,431,110 

Cotton  prints    . 

97,069,819 

Raw  silk . 

80,200,166 

Linen  stuifs 

.     43.097,502 

Cocoons   . 

33,337,930 

WooUen  „ 

i     11,983,255 

Wheat     . 

79,744,917 

Cotton  and  linen  stuff 

s       25,393,361 

Maize 

11,924,644 

Sheeting   . 

1     62,761,861 

Cotton     . 

36,953,683 

Cashmere . 

1     25.751,736  1 

Valonia    . 

54,408,974 

Cloth 

32,399,569 

Wool 

66,271,947 

Muslin       . 

'     31,009,339 

Coffee      . 

95,345,266 

Coffee 

1     95,345,266 

Skins 

44,977,731 

Flour 

.09,t>43,Ul'2 

Figs         .        .        . 

42,307.139 

Wheat 

99.347,464 

Nuts 

13,861,579 

Live  animals     . 

28,061,806 

Oranges  and  lemons 

11,272,977 

Petroleum 

51,356,SS5 

Dates 

17,938,750 

Leather     . 

.        22,930,003 

Dried  fruit 

13,923,473 

Bar  iron     . 

37,735,536  ! 

Wines      . 

15,291,749 

Carpets     . 

.        17.649,419  : 

Chemicals 

24,091,317 

Skins 

14,720.547 

Sesame    . 

13,776,278 

Chemicals 

18,003,347 

Olive  oil  . 

40.571,819 

Butter 

19,384.681  ' 

Beans  and  lentils    . 

16,262,147 

Coal  . 

14,998,112 

Carpets    . 

19,627,984 

Glass 

12,309,590 

Soap 

8,289,177 

Timber 

18,971,635 

Minerals  . 

29,112,627 

Spirits       . 

12,560,736 

Seeds       . 

15,629,674 

» 

Confectionery . 

13,673,806 

1 

Gum  tragacanth 

4,612,800 

1 

Butter      . 

9,873,836 

i 

Com 

30,333,012 

The  imports  into  Tripoli  in  1889  were  valued  at  282,100/.,  and  exports 
323,000/. ;  a  third  of  the  import  trade  and  two-thirds  of  the  export  trade 
are  with  Great  Britain. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  mercantile  navy  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  according  to  I/lords 
Rejiister,  in  1890  consisted  of  94  steamers  (each  of  100  tons  or  upwards)  of 
71,607  gross  tons,  and  813  sailing  vessels  of  158,170  tons.  In  1888-89  (March 
to  February)  the  Ottoman  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  wert' 
visited  by  177,150  vessels  of  31,319,354  tons,  those  of  the  Red  Sea  by  3,612 
vessels  of  436,309  tons,  and  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  1,261  vessels  of 
179,607  tons.  Gon&taniinople  alone  was  visited  by  36,067  vesselsr  of 
11,001,875  tons,  of  which  6,641  vessels  of  6,992,666  tons  were  Esglish. 
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Arranged  according  to  order  of  flag,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  which  vinted 
the  Mediterranean  ports  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea  were  as  follows : — ; 
English,  12,198,578;  Ottoman,  6,141,936;  Austro-Hungarian,  3,627,621 ; 
French,  2,857,332;  Greek,  2,605,745 ;  Russian,  1,999,579 ;  Italian^  1,250,983 ; 
Egyptian,  773,059;  Swedish,  356,352  ;  German,  185,593;  sundri«»,  322,576. 

In  1888-89  (March  1  to  February  28)  15,819  vessels  of  10,460,363  tons 
entered  the  Dardanelles ;  of  these  6,444  vessels  of  7,034,837  tons  were 
British. 

In  1889,  554  vessels  of  272,019  tons  entered  the  port  of  Tripoli. 

Internal  Communicationfl. 

Since  the  summer  of  1888  Tarkey  has  been  in  direct  railway  commnni- 
cation  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  main  lines  start  from  Constantinople 
&nd  from  Salonica.  From  this  latter  port  is  now  the  nearest  route  to 
Egypt. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  Turkey  is  about  15,000  miles.  The 
number  of  telegraph  offices  amounted  to  671  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  various  lines  in  Europe  (including  Bulgaria)  and 
Asia  which  were  open  for  traffic  in  1890: — 


LiueH  of  Hallway 


Eurojfean  Titrkey  : — 
Constantinople  to  Adrianople 
Adrianople  to  Saremby 
Salonica  to  Uskub 
Uskub  to  Mitrovitza    . 
KuUeli  to  Degeaghatch 
Tirnova  to  Jamboli 
Banjalouke  to  Novi 
Zenica  to  Brod     . 

Total,  European  Turkey  . 


Length  J 
KnKlUh ' 

Linea  of  RaQway 

Length, 

Knj<lisli 

MllM 

• 

2ii)  , 

152  ; 

150  ' 

75 

70 

65 

G4 
118 

Asiatic  Turhtnj  : — 
Scutari  to  Adabazar     , 
Smyrna  to  Sevdikeni   . 

„        „  Serai  keui    . 

„        „  Alaslier 
Mersina  to  Adana 

1        Total,  Asiatic  Turkey    . 

1        Total,  Turkish  Empire  . 

92 

9 

144 

105 

42 

392 

1,296 

904 

There  are  1,150  Turkish  post-offices  in  the  Empire  (Europe  and  Asia). 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres  of  Turkey. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the 
British  equivalents,  are : — 

Monet.  £  s.  d. 

The  Turkish  Lira,  or  gold  Medjidi6  .        •       .    0  18  -064 

Piastre,  100  to  the  Lira 0    0  2*16 

„        „    beshlik-altilik  and  metallic 

averaging  105  to  the  Lira       .        .       •        .00  206 

I^rge  accounts  are  frequently,  as  in  the  official  budget  estimates,  set  down 
in  *  purses '  of  500  Medjidi6  piastres,  or  5  Turkish  liitis.  The  *  purse '  1» 
calculated  as  worth  U.  10«.  sterling.  There  exists  a  large  amount  of  de- 
based silver  currency ^which,  however,  it  is  stated,  is  being  gradually  with- 
drawn— to  which  were  added,  during  the  years  1876  1 1  1881,  600,()00,0i)0 
piastres  of  paper  money,  known  as  ca'ime ;  but  being  refused  by  tl  6 
iioveinment,  owing  to  its  depreciation,  it  became  in  the  end  of  mereiy 
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nominal  value,  and  altogether  refused  in  commercial  interconrve.  The 
copper  currency  was  likewise  repudiated,  owing  to  its  depreciation.  The 
beshlik-altilik  and  metallic  currency  was  reduced  by  decree  to  half  its 
coined  value.  The  former  is  now  being  called  in  (1889).  Foreign  silver 
coins  circulate  freely  in  the  empire,  notwithstanding  the  effort^)  made  to 
prevent  it,  while  silver  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  trade.  This  de- 
preciation is  further  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  trade  is 
against  Turkey,  and  by  the  large  amounts  of  gold  which  have  to  be  yearly 
exported  for  the  payment  of  the  funded  debt  and  the  purchase  of  warlike 
ammunition. 

The  present  monetary  system  of  Turkey  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
the  late  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  on  which  account  the  name  of  Medjidi6  is 
frequently  given  to  the  ZtVa,  the  unit  of  the  system. 

Old  Weights  and  Measctees. 

The  ^^<?,  of  400  drams.        .        .  a  2*8326  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„   Almiid B   1*151  imperial  gallon. 

„   Xileh =  0*9120  imperial  bushel. 

44  Okeg=  1  Cantar  or  Kintal      .  »   125  lb.  avoirdupois. 

39-44  Oke» =   1  cwt. 

l^  Okes^lTcheM       .        .         .   =   611-380 pounds. 
I  Xileh'^  20  Okes      .        .        .  =  0  36  imperial  quarter. 

816  Xilehs =   100  imperial  quarter?, 

Tlie-4«iifl2:e  (cloth  measme).         ,   «  27  inches. 

„   Arshin  (land  measure)  .        .  —  30  inches. 

„    Boniim  (land  measure)  .        .  »  40  square  paces. 

The  kileh  is  the  chief  measure  for  grain,  the  lower  measures  being 
definite  weights  rather  than  measures.  100  killows  are  equal  to  12*128 
British  imperial  quarters,  or  35*266  hectolitres. 

In  March  1882  Turkish  weights  and  measures  were  assimilated  to  the 
metric  system,  but  under  the  old  names,  leading  to  much  confusion  ;  tht-y 
have  not  been  generally  adopted  in  practice.  Oke  =  kilogn*amme,  batman  «  H» 
kilogrammes,  can' fir  =  100  kilogrammes,  tch6ki  =  1,000  kilogrammes,  shinik 
«=  decalitre,  kileh  =.- hectolitre  (2-75  bushels),  evlek  =  are,  djeril  «  hectare 
(2*47  acres),  nrshiii  =  metre,  nul  :=  kilometre,  farsang=  10  kilometres. 

In  188l>  the  inetric  system  of  weiirhts  was  made  obligatory  for  cereals ; 
metric  weights  will  become  universally  obligatory  in  January  1892. 


TBIBUTABY   STATES, 

I.  BULOABIA. 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Saxony',  youngest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Augustus, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  andl'rincess  Clementine  of  Bourbon-Orleans  (daughter  of 
Kmg  Louis  Philippe),  born  Feb.  26,  1861,  was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the*National  Assembly,  July  7,  1887;  assumed  the 
government,  August  14,  1887,  in  succession  to  Prince  Alexander,  who 
abdicated  Sept.  7, 1886.  The  election  of  Prince  Ferdinand  has  not  yet 
(January  1890)  been  confirmed  by  the  Porte  and  the  Great  Powers.  On 
January  13,  1886,  Prince  Alexander  was  appoint<ed  Governor  of  Eastern 
Boumelia,  which  was  thus  united  to  Bulgaria,  though  the  union  has  not 
yet  been  recognised  by  the  Powers. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  Constitution  of  1879  that  *  the  Prince  must  reside 
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permanently  in  the  principality.  In  case  of  absence  he  mast  appoint  a 
Plegent,  who  will  have  his  rights  and  duties  determined  by  a  special  law. 
The  princely  title  being  hereditary  falls  on  the  eldest  son.  In  case  the 
Prince  succeeds  in  his  minority,  a  Regency  will  be  appointed  until  his 
majority.'  By  amendments  to  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in 
1883  a  Regency  is  to  consist  of  thi-ee  regents,  two  to  be  elected  by  the 
National  Assembly.  When  the  heir-apparent  comes  of  age  the  National 
Assembly  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  civil  list. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
signed.  July  13,  1878.  It  was  ordered  by  Art.  1  of  the  Treaty  that  Bulgaria 
should  be  *  constituted  an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality  under  the 
suzerainty  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan.  It  will  have  a  Christian 
Government  and  a  national  militia.*  Art.  3  ordered,  *  The  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia shall  be  freely  elected  by  the  population  and  confirmed  by  the 
Sublime  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  No  member  of  any  of  the 
reigning  Houses  of  the  Great  European  Powers  can  be  elected  Prince  of 
Bulgaria.  In  case  of  a  vacanc}'  in  the  princely  dignity,  the  election  of  the 
new  Prince  shall  take  place  under  the  same  conditions  and  with  the  same 
forms.'  On  January  31, 1886,  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  were  united 
under  one  government. 

Eastern  Roumelia  (sinca  its  union  with  Bulgaria  also  known  as  Southern 
Bulgaria)  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878.  It 
was  to  remain  under  the  direct  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,. 
under  conditions  of  administrative  autonomy.  It  was  ordered  by  Art.  1 7  that 
•  the  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Roumelia  shall  be  named  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers,  for  a  term  of  five  years.'  On  September 
17, 1885,  the  Government  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution,  the  Governor  de- 
posed and  sent  out  of  the  province,  and  the  union  of  the  latter  with  Bulgaria 
proclaimed.  As  the  result  of  the  Conference  held  at  Constantinople  by  the 
representatives  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  during  tlie 
latter  months  of  1886,  the  Sultan,  by  imperial  firman,  April  6,  1886,  re- 
cognised the  following  changes  in  the  state  of  the  province : — The  govern- 
ment of  Eastern  Roumelia  to  be  confided  to  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  The 
Mussulman  districts  of  Kirjali  and  the  Rupchus(Rhodope)  to  be  re-ceded 
to  the  Porte.  A  commission  to  be  named  to  examine  the  Organic  Statute 
in  order  to  modify  it  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  situation 
and  local  needs.  The  interests  of  the  Ottoman  Treasury  to  be  considered 
at  the  same  time.  The  other  stipulations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  to  remain 
intact. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions  the  rectification  of  the  Organic 
Statute — chiefly  as  concerned  the  questions  of  the  tribute  and  the  customs — 
was  undertaken  by  a  Turco-Bulgarian  commission  sitting  at  Sofia.  Its 
labours  were,  however,  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  the  events  which 
overthrew  the  Prince  on  the  night  of  August  20,  1886. 

The  province  has  since  for  Sw  purposes  formed  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  is 
under  the  administration  at  Sofia,  which  is  now  the  only  recognised  capital, 
Philippopolis  being  merely  the  centre  of  a  prefecture. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1879,  the  legislative  authority  was  vested  in  a 
single  Chamber,  called  the  National  Assembly  of  Bulgaria.  The  members 
of  it  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
to  every  10.000  of  the  population,  *  counting  both  sexes.*  The  duration  of 
the  Assembly  is  three  years,  but  it  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the 
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Prince,  when  new  elections  must  take  place  within  four  months.  The 
Assembly  in  1883  assented  to  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  second 
Chamber. 

The  executive  power  is  vested,  under  the  Prince,  in  a  Council  of  six 
ministers — namely,  1.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Worship;  2. 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  3.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  4.  Minister  of 
Finance;  5.  Minister  of  Justice  ;  and  6.  Minister  of  War. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  proper  is  24,3(i0 
English  square  miles,  and  of  South  Bulgaria  (or  Eastern  Boumelia)  13,500 
aquare  miles.  The  total  population  of  the  whole  Principality,  according  to 
A  census  taken  January  1,  1888,  was  3,154,376—1,605,389  males.  1,/)48,1>86 
females ;  of  the  total,  960,441  represent  South  Bulgaria  (E.  fionmelia). 
Bulgaria  has  been  redivided  into  22  districts  (including  the  six  districts  of 
Eastern  Roumelia).  Of  the  total  population  in  1888,  2,326,250  are  Bnlgars, 
€07,319  Turks,  58,338  Greeks,  23,546  Jews,  50,291  gipsies,  1 ,069  Rossian-S 
4,699  Servians  and  other  Slaves,  2,245  Germans.  Of  the  population  2,432,154 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  which  is  the  State  religion,  668,173 
are  Mahometans,  18,539  Catholics,  24,352  Jews.  The  present  capital  of 
the  Principality  is  the  city  of  Sofia,  with  a  population  of  30,428.  The  other 
principal  towns  are  Philippopolis  (capital  of  Eastern  Roumelia).  33,442 ; 
Varna,  with  a  population  of  25,256;  Shumla,  with  23,161:  Rnstcbuk, 
with  27,198;  Slivno,  20,893;  Stara-Zagora,  16,039;  Tatar- Bazar jik,  15.659: 
Sistova,  12,482;  Plevna,  14,307;  Silistria,  11,414;  Tirnova,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Bulgaria,  with  11,314;  and  Widdin,  with  14,772  inhabitants. 
The  great  majority  of  the  population  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  On  February  1,  1890,  there 
were  2,626  persons  in  prison  for  serious  offences. 

Instruction. 

In  1890  Bulgaria  had  3,844  elementary  schools,  with  129,777  boys  and 
42,206  girls  as  pupils.  The  total  number  of  boys  of  school  age,  is  275,756 : 
of  girls,  261,968.  For  education  the  State  grants  a  yearly  subvention  of 
2,OoO,000  lev.  Education  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  About  81  per  cent,  of  the  population  cannot  read  or  write. 
There  is  a  university  at  Sofia,  with  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns, 
including  four  for  girls,  besides  several  lower  middle-class  schools.  Theie 
is  a  free  public  library  at  Sofia. 

Finance. 

The  budget  for  1891  was  estimated  at  80,478,700  levs  (francs)  revenne, 
and  79,299,233  levs  expenditure.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are — Army 
20,617,435  levs.  Interior  8,336,430  levs.  Public  Debt  13,078,61 8  levs.  Finance 
13,820,732  levs,  Public  Instruction  5,140,985  levs.  Public  Works  7,722,243 
levs.  The  chief  items  of  revenue  are — direct  taxes  39,952,000  leva,  customs 
and  excise  15,893,500  levs.  The  public  debt  consists  of  the  surplus  of  the 
Russian  occupation,  21,700,000  levs,  to  be  extinguished  in  1896  ;  a  loan  of 
50,000,000  levs  in  1887  ;  a  loan  of  30,000,000  levs  in  1889  ;  besides  which 
Bulgiuia  has  also  undertaken  to  pay  £T1 18,040  as  the  annual  amount  of 
the  Eastern  Roumelian  Contribution,  and  £T21,000  in  settlement  of  arrears 
under  this  head. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  and  the  share 
of  the  Turkish  debt  which  Bulgaria  should  pay  to  Turkey  should  be  fixed 

an  agreement  between  the  signatory  Powers.  So  far  (Dec.  1890)  no 
int  has  been  fixed  upon. 
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Defence. 

The  northern  frontier  of  Bulgaria  is  formed  by  the  Danube,  which,  ex- 
cept on  the  east  (bordering  on  the  Dobruja),  separates  it  from  Roumania ; 
here  are  the  three  important  fortresses  of  Widdin,  Rostchnk,  and  Silistria. 
Varna  is  a  fortress  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Shumla  westward  in  the  interior. 
On  the  west  Balgaria  is  bordered  bj  Servia,  and  in  the  soath-west  and 
south  by  Turkey  Proper. 

Miliiary  service  is  obli^tory.  The  army,  which  since  t  he  revolution  of 
Philippopolis,  in  1885,  includes  the  Eastern  Roumelian  forces,  is  composed 
of  24  regiments  of  infantry,  of  2  battalions  and  1  depot  battdlion  each ; 
4  regiments  of  cavalry,  besides  the  Prince's  escort,  G  regiments  of  artillery, 
having  4  field-batteries  of  4  guns  and  120  men  (8  guns  in  time  of  war), 

2  depdts  of  artillery  and  1  batery  of  siege  arLiilery.  1  re„'imeut  ot  engi- 
neers of  2  battalions,  1  company  of  discipline.    The  army  is  divided  into 

3  divisions,  consisting  of  2  brigades  eacli.  The  peaoe  strength  is  about 
35,800  officers  and  men,  and  the  war  streni^th  about  125,00  J.  The  fleet 
consists  of  3  ships  of  war,  10  steam  sloops  with  guns  of  small  calibre,  and 
2  torpedo  boats.    The  jjersonnel  consists  of  12  officers  and  Xi  1  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  principal  agricultural  product  is  wheat,  which  is  largely  exported. 
Wine,  tobacco,  and  silk  wre  also  produced,  and  attar  of  roses  largely  manu- 
factured. There  are  (IS <9)  4,410,003  acres  under  corn,  791,500  meadow, 
489,900  pasturage,  17«,o00  vineyard,  6,500  tobacco,  5,050  roses.  Of  the 
total  area  25  per  cent,  under  cultivation.  In  1888  there  were  in  Bulgaria 
6,872,000  sheep,  1,201,000  goats,  and  395,000  pigs.  There  are  728,000 
acres  under  forest.  The  wool  is  exported  chiefly  to  Austria,  while  the  finer 
qualities  are  shipped  to  France. 

The  principal  mineral  productions  of  the  Principality  are  iron  and  coal. 
Deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Widdin, 
Travna,  Moshino,  near  Sofia,  and  between  Varna  and  Balchick  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  article  of  trade  is  wheat.  The  other  exports  consist  of 
wool,  tallow,  batter,  cheese,  hides,  flax,  and  timber.  The  principal  imports 
are  textile  manufactures,  iron,  and  coals.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  the 
whole  Principality  in  1887  was  64,687,185  levs,  aid  exports  44,801,060  leys; 
ill  1888  imports  66,358,497  levs,  exports  63,503,009  levs. 

The  following:  table  shows  the  trade  hv  c  Mintr-es  for  1889  : — 


Country 


,  Great  Britain 
'  Austria. 
Turkey . 
:  France  . 
;  Russia  . 
I  Germany 
I  Roumania     . 
I  Italy     . 
i  Belgium 


Imports 
from 


Levs 
21,193,374 
22,492,177 
9,778,466 
3,448,796 
4,632,297 
3,910,820 
2,339,439 
1,085,286 
1,965,308 


Exports 
to 


Leva* 

12,595,444 

3,558,284 

30,666,910 

18,390.317 

84,669 

1,234,368 

1,590.607 

1,647,459 

1,223,874 


Country 


Switzerland  . 
Servia  . 
United  States 
Greece  . 
Holland 
Various 


Imports 

Exports 

from 

to 

Levs 

Leys 

929,961 

1,503 

962,547 

358,184 

59,554 

— 

154,472 

1,232,120 

16,758 

— 

— 

8,108,337 

72,869,245 

80,681,076 

'  llevslfr&no. 
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The  export  of  grain  from  Balgaria  alone  in  1889  was  valued  at 
45,841,000  levs,  mainly  to  Turkey,  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  live  stock 
at  6  million  leva. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  exports  from  Bulgaria  to 
Great  Britain  in  1889  were  valued  at  242,100Z.,  and  imports  from  Great 
Britain  of  British  produce,  at  81,170Z. ;  the  chief  export  was  wheat, 
210,4952.,  and  the  principal  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  cottons, 
valued  at  61,1152.,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  14,6562. 

Shipping  and  CommnnioationB. 

The  numher  of  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Varna  in  1888  was  256  of 
274,261  tons,  and  cleared  255  of  274,015  tons— chiefly  Austrian;  at 
Bourgas,  653  of  101,667  tons  entered,  and  same  number  cleared. 

Bulgaria  (iucluding  Eastern  lloumelia)  has  507  miles  of  railway. 
Railways  have  been  constructed  so  as  to  connect  Sofia  with  Constantinople 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Belgrade  and  the  general  European  system  on  the 
other.  There  are  jfeo  miles  projected  (1800)  and  ports  being  constructed 
at  Yai^a  and  Bourgas.  There  were  (including  Eastern  Roumelin)  2,800 
miles  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  1889  ;  the  number  of  messages  was  714,140 
in  1889.  There  were  116  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  the  nuuibcr  of 
letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried  was  7,035,000. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  is  a  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria,  with  headquarters  at  Sofia  and 
branches  at  Pbilippdpolis,  Rustchuk,  and  Varna ;  its  capital  is  40O,O00/., 
provided  by  the  State,  a  reserve  fund  of  30,0002.,  and  16,0002.  notes  in 
drculation.  The  Ottoman  Bank  has  a  branch  at  Philippopolis,  and  in  each 
district  there  is  an  agricultural  bank  under  control  of  the  Government. 
There  are  nickel  and  bronze  Stotinki  (centimes),  silver  coins  of  J,  1,2,  and 
5  levs  (francs)  ;  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  circulate  at  par. 


n.  SAMOS. 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  a  principality  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  under  the  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia,  December  11, 1832. 

The  ruling  Prince  is  Alexander  Karathfodori ,  lx)m  1833,  appointed  IS.*?.*?. 

Area  180  square  miles ;  population  (1890)  44,661.  There  are,  besidi-s 
13,500  natives  living  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Jilinor.  There  are  614  foreigner-, 
of  whom  565  are  Greeks.  In  188D  there  were  289  marriages,  i,«30  birth<, 
670  deaths. 

The  religion  is  the  Greek  Orthodox,  all,  except  30,  of  the  inhabitants 
professing  it. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1889-90  was  3,388,572  piastres,  and  expendi- 
ture the  same.    There  is  no  public  debt. 

The  exports  for  1889  were  valued  at  17,846,931  piastres,  and  imports 
16,697,210  piastres.  The  chief  exports  were  raisins  7,919,000  piastres, 
hides  1,363,000  piastres,  wine  3,288,000  piastres,  oil  306,000  piastres.  The 
chief  imports  were  wheat,  flour,  textiles. 

In  1889,  4,541  vessels  of  257,420  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  port,  440 
out  of  899  steamers  being  British.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  island 
were  342  of  7,813  tons. 

In  1889,  50,376  letters  passed  through  the  Post  Office,  and  20,053 
"•creels,  &c.    The  number  of  telegraphic  despatches  was  8,398. 
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IKplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Tubkey  in  Gbbat  Bbitain. 

AmlHUtador. — Rustem  Pasba,  accredited  December  7, 1885. 

Councillor  qf  Emhauy. — Morel  Bey. 

Seeretofry. — Hamid  Bey. 

Nacal  Attacks. — Lieutenant-Commander  Djemal  Effendi. 

Ckmtul- General. — Emin  Effendi. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Turkey  at  the  following  places : — 

Contyli'Gefieral.—JAverpool,  Bombay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Malta. 

Consuls  or  Vice- Consuls.— "BmainghAmt  Dublin,  Jersey,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Colombo  (Ceylon),  Gibraltar,  St.  Louis  (Mauritius),  Point  de  Galle, 
Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Hartlepool,  Hull,  Leith,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Sun- 
derland, Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey  and  European  Dependencies. 

Ambassadf>r.—mght  Hon.  Sir  WUliam  A.  White,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
appointed  Agent  and  Consul-Genend  for  Roumania,  May  2,  1878;  Envoy 
£rt;raordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy,  March  3,  1879 ;  Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  January  1, 1887. 

4Ss09Vtory.— Edmund  D.  V.  Fane. 

Military  AttachS.— Colonel  H.  C.  Chermside,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Commercial  AftachS  (Asiatic  Turkey).— Edward  Fitzgerald  Law. 

Consul' General  and  Judge.—^h  J.  H.  Fawcett,  K.C.M.G. 

Bulgaria. — British  Agent  and  Consul- General  at  iSb/?a.— Nicholas 
Roderick  0*Conor,  C.B.,  C.M.G. ;  appointed  January  1, 1887. 

At  Sofia  there  is  also  a  7ice-Consul  and  Consular  Assistant,  and  a  Con- 
Bul  at  Philippopolis. 

There  are  also  British  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places  :— 
Consuls- General. — Bagdad,  Beyrout,  Salonica,  Smyrna,  Tripoli. 
Consuls  or  Fikiff- ^^m^u^.— Bengasi  (Tripoli),  Adrianople,  Bussora,  Da- 
mascus, Bosna  Serai,  Crete  (Island),  J^dah,  Jerusalem,  Kurdistan,  Samos, 
Smyrna,  Trebissond,  Brussa,  Dardanelles,  Gallipoli,  Scutari,  Adana,  Antioch, 
Candia,  Van,  Burgas,  Ruschuk,  Varna,  Rhodes,  Scala  Nuova. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  oonoerning  Turkey. 

1.  Offioial  Publioations. 

Solnain^  1806.  Official  Almaooo  for  the  Tnrldsli  Empire  for  1889-00.  8.  Constantinople, 
1800. 

Report  of  the  Health  Officer,  pnbUahed  annnally. 

Report  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Blunt  on  the  Finances  of  Turkey,  in  '  Reports  of  H  J£*8  Secretaries 
of  Embassy.*    Part  I.    1884. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  Turkey.    1876.    FoL  pp.  C77.    London,  1877. 

Correspondeuce  respecting  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  1888-80. 
C-ft.723foL    London.  1889. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for 
the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East.    Signed  at  Berlin,  July  IS,  1878.    FoL    London,  1878. 

Report  by  Mr.  Jaffo  on  the  History.  Revenue,  and  Taxation  of  the  Hejaz,  in  Part  n.  of 
«  Reports  of  H.M.*s  Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  ARents  Abroad.*    London,  1886. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  from  Turkey  for  1889.    London,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Uskup-Vranja  Railway  in  No.  26  ;  on  the  Mother-of-pearl  Fisheries  In 
17o.  28  ;  on  Natire  Cotton  Manufactures  in  Erscrounu  in  No.  86  of  *  Reports  on  Subjects  of 
G  eneral  Interest,*  1 8S7. 

Bulgaxda.  Report  on  Trade,  Finance,  Population,  &e.  ot  Bulgaria  in  1889.  Na  75S  of 
*  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.*    London,  1890. 

JlertOet  (Sir  B.),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annnally.    London^  1891. 

Trade  of  Turkey  with  Great  Britain ;  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  with  Foreign  Couu tries  and  British  Fosi^essions,  for  the  yenr   1889.*     Iil{).<. 
London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Pubucations. 

Bath  (Marquis  of).  Ob'erratious  on  Bulj7i;rittn  Affairti.    8.    Loudon,  1880. 

Boi/d  (Ami),  La  Turquie  d'Europe.    4  vols.    8.    Vans,  1H40. 

Bourte  (IV),  Turkisli  I)obt.  Ileport  by  Rt.  Hon.  Itobert  Bourko,  M.P.,  Ui  the  En;r^>;. 
•nd  Dutoh  Bondholder.'*.    London.  Jununry  1882. 

Caillnni  (V.).  Mcniorunduni  on  the  Hi/tory  of  the  Turkish  l>obt  eincc  188 L 

CamptitU  (Hon.  Dudley).  Turks  and  riri-ek'x.    8.    Ixiudou,  1877. 

Clark  (Edson  L. ),  The  lUicc!*  of  European  Turkey  :  their  History,  Conditiou,  ajid  P.t*- 
pectfl.    8.    Kew  York.  187U. 

(•/•«?*7  (Sir  Edwiird  Shephenl),  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  from  the  bcgium&p  tl 
their  Empire  to  the  prcM  nt  tunc.    New  r-ij.    8.    Loudon,  1882. 

Darijt  ( K),  Asiatic  Turkey.    London,  1879. 

Ounn  (Arcliibald  J.).  The  Rise  and  Decny  of  If  lam.    8.    London,  1877. 

Farley  (J.  Lewis),  The  Decline  of  Turkey.    8.    London,  1876. 

Freeman  (Edward  A.).  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe  :  its  Nature,  its  Growth,  and  \X* 
Decline.    8.    London,  1877. 

Oeary  (Grattan),  Asiatic  Turkey.    2  Yi\».    8.    London.  1878. 

Ooehlert  (J.  V.),  Die  Bev&lkerung  der  europiiisohen  TUrkey.    8.    Wien,  1886. 

Htiifix  Husxeyn  (Eflendi),  Hadikat-ul-dschcyami  Description  of  the  Mos^qnes,  HHr^ 
Schools,  and  Convents.    2  vols.    8.    Constantinople,  1864-66. 

HerUlet  (Sir  E.),  Treaties  and  Tariils  betweeu  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 

Heutehling  (P.  P.  X.  T.),  L'Empire  de  Turquie  d'aprte  scs  dcmiers  traituti.  8.  BmxeBn, 
1859. 

Holland  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Qupstion.  OxfonLl'*V 

Uuhn  ( Major  A.  von),  The  Strugi/lc  of  the  Balkans  for  National  Indei^endcnce  on  i'? 
Prince  Alexander.    London,  1886. 

Journal  de  la  CJtamhre  de  Commerce  de  Cotutlautinople.  Constantinople.  Pahti-'ltcd 
■weekly.  ■ 

Keove  (A.  H.)  and  Temple  (Sir  R.),  A«ia.    London,  1882. 

Kinylale  (Alt'\an<ier  Wil.lam),  The  Inv;ifiou  of  the  Crimea.  8.  Edinburgh  and  Looil  c 
1863-75. 

Lar<1tn:e  (E.  A.),  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    2  vol?.    London,  1887. 

Layard  { Right  Hon.  Austen  Heur.\  >,  'J'he  Conditiou  of  Turkey  and  lier  Deptfiidcncies.  *«. 
London,  1854. 

Miehelsen  (Edward  H.),  The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  Resources.  Tables.  H.  Lfn^Icv 
18M. 

MUlivgen  (Yt*h\.)  La  Turquie  sour  Ic  rcpnc  d* Abdul  Aziz.    8.    Pariis  1868. 

Ao/<  (Sim.),  I^  Turquie  devrjitl'Eiiropp.    8.    Paris,  1868. 

Ptrrin  (Dr.  T.>,  L'l&lamismc,  goii  ins^titution,  son  influence  et  son  arenir.  8.  Piiiv 
1878. 

Poole  (Stanley  Lone-),  The  Peoph'  of  Turkey  :  Twenty  Years'  Residence  muong  Bnl.-J- 
riaas.  Greeks,  Albanians,  Turks,  and  Armenians.  By  a  Consul's  Diiughter.  2  rot*.  r 
London,  1878. 

.ftff/ujfCElis^e),  Geo}n-nphie  Univer«olle.    Vol.  L    Paris,  1876. 

J2oi««  (G.).  Geschiehte  der  TUrkei  neuester  Zeit.    2  vol&    H.    Leipzig,  1886-67. 

Sehtreif/cr-Letchen/rld  (Baron  Armand  von),  Cnter  dem  Halbnionde.  Ein  Bild  dcs  Wto- 
maniscben  Reichs  und  seiner  Vblker.    8.    Jena,  1876. 

Tarrmg  (C.  J.),  British  Consular  Juri<^di<;tion  in  the  East.    London,  1888. 

TehilMteltef  { M.),  Lettres  sur  la  Tuniute.    8.    Bruxelles,  1859. 

rWciiii  (A.),  Lettres  sur  la  Turquie.    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1853. 

Zinkeiscn  (J.  W.),  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs  in  Europa.  7  vols.  8.  GotL^ 
1840-63. 

ZuiedcnetSndtnhirxt  (Preilierr  von),  Die  Administration  der  Tttrkisrhen  Stasts«chc]d. 
*  CEsterreichische  Monatsschrift  fUr  den  Orient.'    October  I6«  1883.    Vienna. 

Elf  Jahre  Balkau-Urinnemngqen  einc$  Preassischen  Offlcicrs  aos  den  JahrcD  1876  tii 
1887.    J.  U.  Kern's  Verlag.     Breshvu,  1889. 


ni.  EGYPT. 

(Kemi — MiSR.) 

Seigning  Khedive. 

Mehamed  Tewflk,  born  Nov.  19,  1852  ;  the  son  of  Ismail  I. ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  June  26, 
1879.     Married,  Jan.  18,  1873,  to  Princess  Emineh,  daughter 
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of  El  Hamy  Pasha,  son  of  Abbas  Pasha.  Offspring  of  the 
anion  are  two  sons,  Abbas,  heir-apparent,  born  July  14,  1874, 
and  Mehemet  Ali,  bom  in  1876,  and  two  daughters,  Khadigeh- 
Hanem,  bom  in  1879,  and  Naemet-Hanem,  bom  in  1881. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Egypt  is  the  sixth  ruler  of  the  dynasty  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  appointed  Governor  of  Egypt  in.  1806,  who  made  himself,  in 
1811,  absolute  master  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms.  The  position  of 
his  ^ther  and  predecessor,  Ismail  I. — forced  to  abdicate,  under  pressure 
of  the  British  and  French  Governments,  In  1879— was  recognised  by  the 
Imperial  Hatti-Sh^riff  of  February  13,  1841,  issued  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  five  great  European  Powers,  which  established  the  hereditary  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Egypt  under  the  same  rnles  and  regulations  as  those 
to  the  throne  of  Turkey.  The  title  given  to  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  immediate 
successors  was  the  Turkish  one  of  *  Vali,*  or  Viceroy ;  but  this  was  changed 
by  an  Imperial  firman  of  May  21,  1866,  into  the  Persian- Arabic  of 
•  Khidfiwi-Misr/  or,  as  more  commonly  called,  ELhedive.  By  the  same 
firman  of  May  27,  1866,  obtained  on  the  condition  of  the  sovereign  of 
Egypt  raising  his  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan's  civil  list  from  376,0(K>Z.  to 
720,000^.,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  was  made  direct  from 
father  to  son,  instead  of  descending,  after  the  Turkish  law,  to  the  eldest 
heir.  By  a  firman  issued  June  8, 1873,  the  Sultan  granted  to  Ismail  I.  the 
hitherto  withheld  rights  of  concluding  conmiercial  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  of  maintaining  armies. 

The  predecessors  of  )bhe  present  ruler  of  Egypt  were-^ 

Bom  Died  Rdgned 

Mehemet  Ali,  founder  of  the  dynasty     1769         1849  .1811-48 

Ibrahim,  son  of  Mehemet .        .       \     1789        1848    June -Nov.  1848 
Abbas,  grandson  of  Mehemet    .        .     1813        1854  1848-54 

Said,  son  of  Mehemet        .        .        .     1822         1863  1854-63 

Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim       .        .        .     1830  —  1863-79 

The  present  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  an  annual  allowance  of  100,000?., 
and  his  son,  the  heir-apparent,  10,000^. 

Oovemment  and  Constitution. 

The  administration  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  Ministers, 
subject  to  the  ruling  of  the  Khedive.  From  1879  to  1883  two 
Controllers-General,  appointed  by  France  and  England,  had  con- 
siderable powers  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  country 
(Khedivial  Decree,  November  10,  1879).  In  the  summer  of 
1882,  in  consequence  of  a  military  rebellion,  England  intervened, 
subdued  the  rising,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  Khedive. 
In  this  intervention  England  was  not  joined  by  France,  and  as  a 
result,  on  January  18,  1883,  the  Khedive  signed  a  decree 
abolishing  the  joint  control  of  England  and  France.  In  the 
place  of  the  Control  the  Khedive,  on  the  recommendation  of 
England,  appointed  an  English  financial  adviser,  without  whose 
concurrence  no  financial  decision  can  be  taken.  The  financial 
adviser  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  he 
is  not  an  executive  officer. 
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The  Egyptian  Ministry  is  at  present  composed  of  six  members,  among 
whom  the  departmental  work  is  distributed  as  follows: — I.  President — 
Interior  and  Finance ;  2.  Justice ;  3.  War ;  4.  Public  Works ;  6.  Instruction  ; 
6.  Foreign  Affairs. 

On  May  1»  1883,  an  organic  law  was  promulgated  by  the  Khedive 
creating  a  number  of  representative  institutions,  based  on  universal  suffrage, 
with  a  view  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country  in  a  more  con- 
stitutional manner.  I^ese  institutions  included  a  Legislative  Council,  a 
General  Assembly,  and  provincial  Boards. 

The  Legislative  Council  is  a  consultative  body  in  matters  of  legislation, 
to  which  all  general  laws  are  submitted  for  examination ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  obliged  to  act  on  its  advice. 

The  functions  of  the  two  other  institutions  are  also  of  a  linoited 
character ;  but  no  new  direct  personal  or  land  tax  can  be  imposed  without 
the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  has  to  be  summoned  every 
two  years. 

Egypt  Proper  Is  administratively  divided  into  5  governorships  of 
principal  towns,  and  14  mudiriehs,  or  provinces,  subdivide  into  kisms. 


Governorships.  Mndiriehs, 

Suez  Canal,  with  the  towns 
of  Port  Said,  Suez,  and 
Ismailieh. 


Lower  Egypt : —      Upper  Egypt  :— 
1.  Kalioubieh.  1.  Guizeh. 


2.  Menoufieh.  2.  Minieh. 

2.  Cairo.  3.  Gharbieh.  3.  Beni  ^onef. 

3.  Alexandria.'  4.  Charkieh.  4.  Fayoum. 

4.  Rosetta.  5.  Dakahlieh.  5.  Assiout. 

5.  Damietta.  6.  Behera.  6.  Gnerga. 

7.  Kena. 

8.  £1  Uedood. 

There  are  also  the  governorships  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral  with  Soakin, 
of  Kosseir  in  the  Red  Sea,  El  Arish  on  the  frontier  of  Syria,  and  the  Sinai 
^ninsula  under  the  Governor-General  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  governors  and  moudirs  possess  very  extensive  powers. 

Area  and  Population, 

Prior  to  1884  the  sovereigu  of  Eg3rpt  claimed  rule  over  terri- 
tories extending  almost  to  the  Equator.  As  a  result  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  Sudanese,  the  Sudan  provinces  were  practically 
abandoned  (though  still  nominally  Egyptian),  and  Wady  Hklf^, 
about  800  miles  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  has  been  (provisioDally) 
agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  of  Egypt  to  the  south  (see  under 
British  East  Africa  and  Africa,  Central). 

At  the  present  time  Egypt  proper  extends  from  Wady  Haifa, 
2P  40^  lat.  JSr.,  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  total  area,  including 
the  Oases  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  and  El- Arish  in  Syria,  is  400,000  square  miles  ;  but 
the  cultivated  and  settled  area,  that  is,  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta, 
covers  only  12,976  square  miles.  Canals,  roads,  date  plantations, 
«bc.,  cover  1,900  square  miles  ;  2,850  square  miles  are  comprised 
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ia  the  surface  of  the  Nile,  marshes,  lakes,  and  desert.  Egypt  i 
divided  into  two  great  districts-—*  Madr-el-Bahri,'  or  Lower  Egypt 
and  *  El-Said,'  or  Upper  Egypt. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  settled  land  surface 
and  the  results  of  the  census  of  May  1882  : — 


Area  in 
Bq.m. 

Egyptiana 

ForeigBerB 

Total 

Density 

Sedentary 

Nomad 

per  sq.  m 

1          Gov&moraU: 
/Cairo    . 

6 

352,416 

772 

21,650 

374,838 

62,473 

Alexandria  . 

70 

181,200 

503 

49,693 

231,396 

3,305 

-J 

Damietta     . 

A 

43,501 

1 

114 

43,616 

9,692 

& 

Bosetta 

19,267 

— 

HI 

19,378 

790 

Mudiriela  : 

hi  \  Behera. 

932 

364,050 

33,102 

1,704 

398.856 

426 

«  ^ 

>, 

Charkieh      . 

905 

435.380 

27,471 

1,804 

464,656 

513 

_§ 

DakahUeh    . 

931 

578,144 

6,213 

1,676 

586,033 

629 

J 

Qharbieh      . 

2,340 

908,041 

18,900 

2,547 

029,488 

897 

Kn.lionbieh  . 

352 

254,198 

16,596 

597 

271,391 

771 

^Menonfieh    . 
3  (  GovemoraU: 

639 

642,609 

2,512 

892 

646,013 

1.010 

6,204 

3,778,806 

106,070 

80,788 

3,965,664 

639 

§    Port  Said      1 
^  ISuez     .        J 

1    Kl-Ariah       . 
( Kosseir 

lOi 

i  14,060 
1     9,977 

226 

8 

7,010 
1,190 

21,296 
11,175 

}   3.092 

lOJ 

24,037 

234 

8,200 

32,471 

8.092 

\ 

2,629 

1,291 

3 

8,923 

19,615 

\ 

2,190 

240 

— 

2,430 

17,010 

Miidirieh*: 

'  -*^ 

Assiout 

840 

549,776 

11.906 

455 

562,137 

712 

i* 

Beni  Souef  . 

601 

193,305 

26,119 

149 

219,573 

438 

n< 

Fayoum 

493 

200,967 

27,328 

414 

228,709 

464 

Gnizeh . 

370 

274,406 

8,483 

194 

283,083 

765 

i    5J 

Minieh. 

772 

2^^4,655 

19,824 

339 

314,818 

407 

i  2^ 

Gaeiga 

631 

515,972 

5,311 

130 

521,413 

826 

^ 

Kena    . 

544 

383,819 

22,877 

162 

406,858 

958 

Bsna*  . 
Oases   . 

332 

221,813 

16,096 

52 

237,961 

717 

4,483j 

2,636,903 

138,184 

1,895 

i,776,982 

619 

38,225 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

10,698 

6,470,600 

246,779 

90,886 

5,817.265 

638 

A  new  proTinoe,  Bl  Hedood,  has  been  formed  on  the  froctier.    Bina  aa  a  proTinoe  lu 
longer  eziata,  having  bean  merged  into  the  new  provinoe  (1898). 

S  u 
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Of  tile  total  population,  3,401,498  were  males  and  3,415  JfiJ.  females, 
rlf  J'retMirangetlie'mbore  figures  by  administrative  divifiions  we  have  the 
foUowing  result :— 


Grovaniorat;^    .         .         . 

Mudiriehs 

Oases      .... 

-Total.        .        .      -. 

Egyptians 

Fordimers 

Totel 

Sedentary 

Nomad 

625,240 

6,817,135 

38,225 

3,041 
242.738 

79.771 
11,115 

708,052 

6,070,988 

38.225 

6^470,600 

245,779 

90,866 

6,817,265 

The  families  number  1,178,564,  and  the  houses  1,084,384.  Taten  br 
luitionalities.  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Egypt  is :— Greeks,  37,301; 
Italians,  18,665;  French,  15,716;  Austrians,  8.022;  Enplish,  6,118;  Ger- 
mans, 948  ;  other  foreign  nations,  4,116 ;  total,  90,886.  Of  this  total  neaiiy 
90  per  cent,  reside  in  Lower  Egypt. ^ 

The  growth  of  the  general  population  of  the  coimtry  is  exhibited  by 
the  following  figures  :— 


1872  (De  Regny)  . 
1875  (Dr.  Rossi  Bey) 
1382  (Census)  , 


5,203,405 
5,251,757 
6,806,381 


laOO  (Prenqh  estimate)  .  2,000,000 

1846  (Census)  \        .  .4,463,244 

1855  (Colucci  Pasha)  .  4,402,013 

18G5  (Colucci  Pasha)  .  4,841,677 

A  comparison  of  the  two  official  returns,  1846  and  1882,  shows  an 
average  annual  increase  in  the  population  of  about  1-25  per  cent. 

The  principal  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1882,  are:  Cairo 
368,108  ;  Alexandria,  208,755  ;  Damietta,  34.046  ;  Tantah,  33,725 ;  Man- 
sourah,  26,784  j.  Zagazig,  19,040;  Rosetta,  16,671 ;  Port  Said,  16,560;  Sues, 
J0,913. 

Belign^oiL  and  InstrnctioiL 

The  prevailing  religion  in  Egypt  is  Mohammedanism.  There  are,  how- 
over,  about  300,000  Copts,  diristian  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
mostly  Uinng  in  tents.  Their  highest  dignitary  is  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, who  resides  at  Cairo.  There  are  12  bishops,  besides  archpriest^, 
priests,  deacoris,  and  monks.  The  sect  has  several  peculiar  doctrines  and 
practices.    Priests  may  marry  before  they  arc  ordained,  but  not  after. 

In  1  d75  there  were  4,232  elementary  schools  and  4,343  teachers;  in 
1887  ther6.  Vere  6,639  schools  and  7,244  teadiers.  Education  Ls  not  com- 
pulsory, Und  the  teachers  are  paid  by  fees.  There  are  besides  1 7  schools 
supported  by  the  administration  of  the  Watefs,  with  2,000  pupils.  In  tb^^ 
c^ief  villages  the  well-to-do  cultivator  educates  liis  own  children  and  those 
of  his  dependents  by  engaging  poor  students  as  lecturers.  Education  is 
msunly  confined  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran, 

Justice  and  Crime. 

finbsequent  to  1882  a  body  of  gendarmerie  was  formed  for  the  prorinc^. 
and  a  corps  of  police  for  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  On 
Jamiary  1,  1884,  a  new  organisation  of  police  came  into  force,  placing  both 
them  and  the  gaols— hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  mondir»—itn£i  the 

*  There  «re  old  statlstlos,  but  no  new  ones  have  been  compiled.   ^Hie  nnmbcr  of  raidest 
"wigncn  has  largely  increaiKd. 
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control  of  two  English  o£Qdals  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Also  at  the  end  of  February  1884  new  criniinal  codes  came  into  operation, 
taking  away  aU  magisterial  power  from  the  hands  of  the  moadirs,  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  delegates  appointed  by  a  ^oewnwr-Q^kkraX^ 
working  nnder  the  Minister  of  .Justice.  Within  the  last  five  years  a  series 
of  reforms  has  been  inaugurated  under  English  sux)ervision,  and  they  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  new  native  tribunals,  the  reform  of  the 
prison  system,  the  partial,  abolition  of  the  corv6e  (forced  labour),  the  re- 
form of  the  currency,  and  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
Finances  and  of  the  Public  Works.  Litigation  between  natives  and 
foreigners  is  conducted  before  mixed  tribunals,  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  European  Powers,  and  possessing  very  extensive  jurisdiction. 
The  total  strength  of  the  police  and  the  gendannerie  is  about  7,000. 

The  following  are  the  criminal  statiBticB  of  Lower  Egypt  for  five 
years,  and  of  Lower  and  Upper  Eg3rpt  in  1889  : — 


Year 

Crimes 

Oflenoes 

Goutraventions 

Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

629 

660 

760 

1,144 

1,887 

6,992 

7,359 

8,203 

14,968 

15,762 

12,987 

9,900 

9,977 

17,268 

19.172 

20,608 
17,809 
18,940 
33,380 
36,311 

Pinance. 

On  April  6. 1880,  the  Khedive  issued  a  decree  appointing  an  interna* 
tional  commission  of  liquidation  to  examine  the  financisJ  situation  of  Egypt, 
and  to  draft  a  law  regelating  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  her  creditors, 
and  also  between  the  Daiia  Sanieh  and  the  Daira  Kha^sa  and  their  credi- 
tors. That  commission,  in  concert  with  the  Egyptian  Government,  estimated 
the  annual  income  of  the  country  as  follows  : — 


- 

1880-81 

1888  and  after 

Revenues  assigned  to  the  Debt  *    . 

„            „        to  the  Government  . 

£E3,463,734 
4,897,888 

£E8,613,734 

4,897.888 

8,361,622 

8,411,622 

'  ££  equals  £1  Of.  Gtf. 

The  commissioners  assigned  (1)  to  the  service  of  the  Privileged  Debt 
the  railway  and  telegraph  income  and  the  port  dues  of  Alexandria ;  and 
(2)  to  the  service  of  the  Unified  Stock  the  customs  revenue  and  the  taxes 
of  four  provinces.  The  charge  for  the  Privileged  Debt  was  a  fixed  annuity, 
providing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  sinking  fund  calculated  to  extinguish 
the  debt  by  1941.  Should  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  Privileged  Debt 
prove  insufficient  to  meet  the  annuity,-  the  deficit  was  to  become  a  first 
charge  on  the  Teyenues  assigned  to  the  Unified  Debt.  The  interest  of  the 
latter  debt  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent.,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  in  case 
the  assigned  revenues  were  Insufficient.  The  surplus  of  thfi-  revenues 
assigned  to  the  debt  was  to  go  to  the  redemption  of  the  Unified  b}^  pnrohase 
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of  stock  in  the  market.    In  September  1884  a  portion  of  this  sarplns  was 
appropriated  by  the  Governmenti 

Their  estimate  of  the  liabilities  of  Egypt  was : — 

Government :  iEE                  £E 

Tribute                          681,486 

Moukabalah  annuity 150,000 

Interest  to  England  on  Suez  Canal  shares  .  193,868 

DairaKhassa        ......  34,000 

Administrative  expenses       ....  3,641,544 

Unforeseen  expenditure       .        .        .        .  197,000 


Debt: 

Privileged  Stock  . 
Unified 


4,897,888 


1,157,718 
2,263,686 


3.421,404 

8.319,292 

The  total  floating  debt  at  the  end  of  1884  was  about  £E8,000,000.  In 
March  1885  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  German j,  Austria,  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey  signed  a  convention  according  to  which  they 
agreed  to  guarantee  a  new  loan  of  9,000,000/,  This  sum  was  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  floating  debt  and  the  Alexandria  Indemnities, 
with  a  surplus  of  1,000,000/.  to  be  applied  to  irrigation  works.  The  prin- 
cipal stipulations  of  the  convention  were : — Rate  of  interest  on  the  guaran- 
teed loan  not  to  exceed  3^  per  cent. ;  its  service  to  be  a  fixed  annuity  of 
315,000/.,  which  is  a  first  charge  on  the  assigned  revenues,  and  the  surplus 
of  the  annuity  after  payment  of  interest  to  be  used  for  redemption.  The 
coupons  of  the  other  Egyptian  loans  to  be  taxed  in  1885-86  to  the  extent 
of  5  per  cent. ;  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  sinking  fund. 

The  tax  on  the  coupons  was  repaid  in  1887,  the  tax  discontinued, 
and  a  reserve  fund  established,  which  at  the  present  time  amounts  to 
nearly  £E  1,000,000.  In  the  early  part  of  1888— an  arrangement  having 
been  come  to  with  the  ex-Khedive  Ismail  Pasha  and  certain  members  of 
his  family  for  the  commutation  of  their  allocations  on  the  civil  list  for 
Domains,  and  it  being  considered  desirable  to  redeem  pensions  in  a  similar 
manner— a  loan  of  £E2,300,000  was  issued  in  May  1888  to  provide  for 
these  commutations  by  paying  off  the  mortgages  on  the  Domains  lands 
required.  A  fixed  annuity  of  £E130,OOOwas  assigned  for  the  service  of  the 
new  4^  per  cent,  loan,  but,  as  an  equivalent  sum  was  economised  through 
the  reduction  of  the  civil  list  and  of  the  pension  budget,  and  the  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  interest  on  the  Domains  Loan,  the  annual 
burden  on  Egypt  was  not  increased  by  the  new  issue ;  while,  as  a  large 
^sinking  fund  provides  for  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  4 J  per  cent,  loan,  a 
temporary  charge  has  been  substituted  for  a  permanent  one. 

A  Khedivial  decree  was  issued  on  June  6, 1890,  with  the  consent  of  the 
'Powers,  authorising  the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cent.  Privileged  Loan ;  of 
the  Daira  Banieh  Loan,  and  of  the  Domains  Loan,  and  the  reimburKment 
of  the  4^  per  cent,  loan  of  1888.  A  new  privilege  loan  was  issued  in 
which  was  included  the  5  per  cent.  Privileged  Loan,  the  4^  per  cent.  Loan, 
Mad  a  sum  of  1,333,83.3/.  to  be  employed  on  irrigation  works,  and  in  the 
^exchange  of  pensions  for  land.  This  new  privileged  loan  bear»  interest  at 
iJ  J I  er  cent.,  and  was  issued  at  91/.  per  ICO/,  of  capital.  Anew  4  per  per  cent. 
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Daira  Sanieh  Loan  was  issued  at  par.  The  capital  of  the  old  loan  was 
calculated  at  852.  for  100/.  of  nominal  capital,  in  aocordanca  with  the 
decree  of  June  6, 1890.  The  conversion  of  the  Domains  Loan  has  not  yet 
(December,  1890)  been  carried  out.  The  new  loans  issued  enjoy  the  same 
prlTileges  and  guarantees  as  the  loans  for  which  they  were  substituted. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  the  Egyptian,  debt  at  the  end  of  1890 :  — 

£B 
Guaranteed  Loan,  3  per  cent.         •  9,069,100 

Privileged  Debt,  a^  per  cent.  .        .    29,500,000 

Unified  Debt,  4  per  cent 55,988,480 

Daira  Sanieh  Loan,  4  per  cent.      .        .      7,299,360 
Domains  Loan,  5  per  cent.      .        .        .      5,080,820 


Total. 


106.937,760 


The  budgets  fixed  upon  for  1890  and  1891  are  set  forth  in  the  table 
below: — 


Revenae 

1890 

1891 

Ex])endltare 

1890 

1891 

£B 

£B 

£E 

£E 

Public  debt       .       . 

4,283,096 

4,061.036 

Ac.          .       .       . 

M00,000 

6,100,000 

Tribute  to  Turkey     , 

678,397 

666,041 

Prof eaaioiua  &  orbaa 

01vUList,H.H. 

taxes,  Ac. 

848,000 

166,000 

Khedive .       .       . 

100,000 

100,000 

Costoma     . 

1,078,000 

1,380,000 

Civil  Lists,  H.H. 

OctroU 

S81,000 

830,000 

Ismail  Pasha  . 

114,127 

114,127 

Salt  and  natron . 

M0,000 

830,000 

Private    Cabinet    of 

FiBberiea    .       .       • 

80,000 

80,000 

H.  H.  Khedive       . 

60,900 

64,420 

Navigation  dnes 

70,000 

74,000 

Public  Works Ministr}' 

441,910 

468,300 

BaUways    .       •       . 
Telegraphs. 

1,868,000 
27,000 

1,860,000 
26,000 

Iflnlstry  of  Justice   . 

861,490 

867,448 

Fort  of  Alexandria    . 

110,000 

110,000 

Provinces 

341,196 

353,716 

Postsand  postal  boato 

SS0,000 

246,000 

Finance  Ministry      . 

126,277 

116,797 

Ijiffhthouses       .       . 

96,000 

90.000 

Ministty  of  the  In- 

lOttistryof Jnstdoe  . 

840,000 

866,000 

terior 

183,438 

110,793 

Bxemption  from  mili- 

Ministry   of   Pablio 

tary  service    . 

lOO/XX) 

100,000 

InstruoUon    .       . 

801,887 

88,478 

Bents  on  Government 

Other  Ministries  spe- 

property. 

70,000 

70,000 

olfled      .       .       . 

124,022 

126,711 

Suakin    . 

13,000 

18,000 

tion.       .       .       . 

99,684 

116,469 

FeuMon  fund     . 

60,000 

66,000 

Octrois       .       .       . 

43.701 

42.369 

Sundry  receipts  speci- 

Salt and  natron 

64,614 

63,167 

fied.       .       .       . 

141,000 

147,000 

Fisheries    .       .       . 

11,381 

8,392 

Navigation        .       . 

3,487 

8,438 

Bailways   .       .       . 

687,000 

636,211 

Tetognphs        .       . 

84,000 

86.000 

Port  of  Alexandria    . 

19,600 

196,000 

Posts  and  postal  boats 

198,606 

218,611 

Lighthouses 
Public  security.  Min- 
istry of  War,  Police, 

29,720 

26,769 

Prisons,  and  Army 

of  Occupation. 

682,667 

679,839 

Suakin 

109,000 

111,428 

Pensions    . 

476,000 

436,000 

260,000 

260,000 

Sundries  specified     • 

1 

1 

27,762 

68,786 

9,660,000 

9,820,000 

9,600,000 

9,320,000 
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The  charges  on  account  of  debts  of  all  description*  in  1891  are  esti- 
mated at — 

£x  ^ 
Gnaranteed  Loan :  ^%  fixed  annuity 314,872 


Privileged  Debt  :  ^% 

Unified  Debt :  4% 

Daira  Sanieh  Loan :  4% 

Domains  Loan  :  5%     .... 

Interest  on  Saez  Canal  shares,  up  to  1804 

Daira  Eha^ssa :  annual  payment  to   Daira 

missioners 
Moukabala:  annuity  till  1930 


banieh  Loan 


Com 


Total 


1.032,500 

2,239,557 

292.000 

254,040 

198,800 

34,870 
153,846 

4,520,485 


The  services  of  the  Domains  and  Daira  are  guaranteed  by  the  Domains 
and  Daira  estates,  which  are  administere<l  for  the  bondholders  by  com- 
missioners ;  should  the  revenue  of  these  lands  prove  insuflScient  to  cover 
the  interest  of  the  loans,  the  Government  has  to  make  good  the  deficits. 


Defence. 

Army. 

On  September  19,  1882,  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  army  was 
disbanded  by  Khedivial  decree.  In  December  ot  the  same  year 
the  organisation  of  a  new  army  was  entrusted  to  a  British 
general  ofiBcer,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Sirdar.  There  are 
about  60  English  officers  serving  at  present  in  the  Egyptian  army. 
The  army  has  a  total  strength  of  13,000. 

Since  the  rebellion  in  1882  an  English  army  of  oocupation 
has  remained  in  Egypt.  Its  strength  on  January  1,  1890,  was 
3,300,  under  the  command  of  Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir 
James  Dormer. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  total  area,  land  and  water,  of  Egypt  is  about  8,000,000  feddans 
(I  feddansl'OS  acre),  and  of  this  4,963,460  feddans  are  cultivated.  The 
agricultural  population  form  61  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  Egyptian  agricultural  year  induces  three  seasons  or  crop^s.  Thp 
leading  winter  crops,  sown  in  November  and  harvested  in  May  and  June 
are  cereal  produce  of  all  kinds;  the  principal  summer  crops,  sown  in  March 
and  harvested  in  October  and  November,  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rioe ;  the 
autumn  crops,  sown  in  July  and  gathered  in  September  and  October,  are 
rice,  sorgho  (a  sort  of  maize),  and  vegetables  genenUly.  In  Lower  Egypt 
the  irrigation  of  the  land  is  effected  by  means  of  a  network  of  cuuJs 
tapping  the  Nile  and  traversing  the  Delta  in  every  direction ;  while  in 
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Upper  Egypt  the  basin  system  of  irrigation,  i.e.  the  snbmersion  at  high 
Nile  of  the  land  to  be  cultivated,  is  adhered  to. 

The  following  table  refers  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  : — 


Year 

Area  cultivated 

Yield 
'  KaiAars 

Produce  per  feddan 

Feiidans 

1886 

874,645 

3,025,965 

3'46 

1887 

865,526 

3,046.485 

3-5      . 

1888 

1,021,250 

2,900,000 

2-84 

1889 

852,829 

3,158,000 

•    3.7 

1890 

864,400 

— 

.        T- 

In  1886,  2,444  villages  were  occupied  in  the  culture  Of  cotton  out*  of  a 
total  of  3,781  ;  in  1889  the  number  was  2,685. 

In  the  following  table  the  agricultural  condition  of  each  of  the  provinces 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  is  indicated : — 


- 

No.  of 
Villiigvs 

No.  of 

Fcdikms 

cultivtitcd 

Ko.  of 

Farm 
Animals 

No.  of 

Sheep  and 

Goats 

No.  of 
Fruit  Tree*. 

Ko.  of 
Date  Trees 

Per  100 

Per  100 

PerlOO 

PerlOO 

Lower  Egypt : 

feiidans 

fetldana 

fedtlans 

fcddans 

Behera 

403 

467,662 

1'?. 

13 

23 

22 

Cbarkieh      . 

451 

434,i)82 

12 

9 

24 

;    116 

Dakahlieh    . 

449 

462,367 

11 

'       1.3-      • 

1.^ 

27 

Gharbieh     . 

552 

840,089 

17 

16 

16 

25 

f  Ealioubieh 

166 

187,180 

17 

19 

325 

70 

Menoufieh    . 
Upper  Eg^'pt: 

338 

851,710 

33 
17 

18 
14 

43 
42 

8 

2,359 

2,743,990 

40 

- 

Assiout 

292 

419,100 

10 

30 

21 

84 

Beni  Sonef 

174 

231,610 

15 

16 

8 

46 

Fayonm 

87 

231,045 

8 

13 

54 

106 

Guizeh 

168 

181,176 

19 

36 

9 

195 

Minia  . 

2(58 

397.240 

6 

9 

17 

54 

Esna    . 

195 

150,4^9 

18 

11 

7 

348 

Guerga 

110 

325,915 

16 

51 

9 

96 

Kena   • 

126 

280,027 

10 

31 
25 

10 

92 

1,420 

2,217,472 

13 
14 

17 

106 

Total,  Egypt  , 

3,779 

4,961,462 

20 

13 

69 

The  total  number  of  date  trees  which  yield  fruit  or  seed  ia  about 
3,452,674.  Cattle  and  farm  animals,  including  horses  and  camels,  number 
1,068,800. 
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The  following  table  shows  (in  fed  Tans)  the  area  of  the  several  crops  in 
1888  and  1889 :— 


- 

1888 

1889 

- 

1888 

1889 

Feddans 

Feddans 

Feddans 

Feddans 

Wheat 

1»298,310 

971,678 

Water-melona,me]on8 

Maise  and  darrah 

688,534 

1,406,073 

&c    .       .       .       . 

38,634 

30,101 

Clover 

1,300,500 

864,680 

Lupins,  smut     . 

^Hl^ 

lljRM 

Cotton 

965,769 

866,483 

Tobacco      . 

784 

4,824 

Beans.       .       .       . 

1,021,350 

646,708 

Peaa,&c.    .        .        . 

10,098 

M79 

Barley 

Lentils       .       .       . 

684,169 

486,661 

Flaz,hennah,  indigo, 

110,183 

47,183 

&c 

16,313 

10,489 

Bice  ...       . 

161,963 

115,988 

Gasfcor  plant,  sesame 

13,013 

S^l 

*Helbe»  (Fenngreck) 

173,718 

146,833 

Veiaretables,  potatoes, 

&c 

64,360 

46,747 

Total  crops 
AreacultiTated.       • 

6,467,311 

6,6M,4S4 

1  Pngar  (oane)     .       . 

60,806 

68,611 

4,998.334 

4,713.434 

'  'Guilbane*     (Chick- 

63,113 

37,684 

ling  Vetch)    .       . 

Donble  ooltiyaUon  . 

1,4«8,987 

931,000 

In  Lower  Egypt  the  soil  yields  four  crops  in  three  years ;  in  Upper 
Egypt  seven  crops  in  six  years.  The  non-irrigated  lands,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Nile  in  1889,  amounted  to  298,745  feddans. 


Commeroe. 

The  exterior  commerce  of  Egypt,  comprising  imports  and  exports  of 
all  kinds  of  merchandise,  is  given  at  the  f oUowing  figures  for  five  years :— 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Totals 

£E 

£B 

£B 

1885 

8.989.042 

11,424,970 

20,414.012 

1886 

7,848,231 

10,129,620 

17.977,851 

1887 

8,137,054 

10,876,417 

19.013,471 

1888 

7.738,343 

10.418,213 

18.156,556 

1889 

11,953,200 

7,020,960 

18.974,160 

The  movement  of  specie  during  the  same  period  has  been — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

£B 

3,914,767 
1,838.797 
3,066.740 
2,038,956 
1,900,418 

£B 

1,293,660 
2,972,620 
1,898,062 
2,642,900 
1,968,700 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  commercial  int^rcovxFc  «f 
^<?ypt  with  different  foreign  countries  in  1887,  1888,  and^l889  :— 
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- 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1887 

1888 

1889 

£E 

£E 

£B 

£E 

£E 

£E 

Great  Britain'     . 

6,985,006 

6,564,028 

7,775,305 

3,354,565 

2,983,667 

2,648,517 

Turkey 

874,986 

387,710 

320,653 

1,443,281 

1,488,281 

1,422,950 

FmnoedE  Algeria 

901,897 

803,999 

908,681 

918,886 

822,193 

715,700 

Austrifr-Hanoary 

611,156 

663,792 

986,689 

764,220 

753,701 

667,687 

Italy    .       .       . 

817,230 

629,762 

816,077 

246,837 

249,889 

216,501 

Rosda         .       . 

932,668 

954,674 

847,378 

887,170 

397,714 

353,863 

India,  China,  *e. 

7,144 

8,677 

15,576 

469,837 

510,876 

601,161 

Greece. 

41,385 

82,089 

31,599 

84,763 

98,238 

97,066 

America      .       . 

18,065 

10,840 

21,933 

89,560 

30,397 

53,014 

Other  countries  . 
Total     .       . 

237,430 

247,776 

848,414 

382,935 

403,417 

354,502 

10,876,417 

10,418,213 

11,953,196 

8,137,054 

7,738,843 

7,020,961 

*  Includes  British  possessions  iu  the  Mediterranean. 

The  percentage  of  Egyptian  commeicial  interconrse  with  varioiis  coun- 
tries in  1889  was  as  follows: — Great  Britain,  imports  86,  exports  65; 
Mediterranean  possessions,  imports -1*9,  exports  O'l ;  Eastern  possessions,, 
imparts  7,  exports  0*1  ;  Austria,  imports  9,  exports  8 ;  France  and  Algeria, 
imports  10,  exports  7 ;  Greece,  imports  1,  exports  0*3 ;  Italy,  imports  3, 
exports  7 ;  Bnssia,  imports  6,  exports  7 ;  Tarkey,  imports  20,  exports  3. 

The  value  of  the  leading  exports  and  imports  of  Egypt  during  1887^ 
1888,  and  1889  is  shown  in  the  following  tahle  : — 


BxporiM 

Imports 

- 

1887 

1888 

1889 

- 

1887 

1888  . 

1889 

£B 

£E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

Cotton  . 

7,642,587 

6,823,311 

8,547,716 

Cotton  goods . 

1,547,570 

1,409,574 

1,310,820 

Cotton  seed  . 

1,277,050 

1,809,748 

1,453.892 

Silks,      wool- 

Sugar   . 

489,893 

541,168 

496,795 

lens,    Unen, 

Beans    .       . 

524,380 

469,910 

326,836 

hemp,  Ac.  . 

668,605 

774,279 

599,349 

Wheat.       . 

169,808 

806,163 

165,608 

Coal        .       . 

407,342 

441,660 

440,983 

Bice 

133,800 

109,833 

74,809 

Hosiery,  doth- 

Indian  com  . 

8,026 

99,665 

2,669 

ing,  isc. 

362,806 

413,242 

817,711 

Hides  &  skins 

97,640 

75,069 

86,118 

Timber  . 

289,597 

315,088 

288,540 

Onions  . 

41,724 

72,153 

65,214 

Coffee     . 

239,589 

296,950 

254,202 

Wool     .       . 

68,340 

67,783 

63,214 

Wine,  beer,  & 

Floor       and 

spirits. 

323,630 

281,989 

243,810 

bran.       . 

35,823 

46,985 

6,678 

Tobacco    and 

Lentils.       . 

24,097 

19,530 

10,762 

cigars. 

268,003 

270^455 

272,042 

Onm  arabio  . 

9,410 

1,938 

2,566 

Petroleum    it 

oils      . 

309,057 

262,893 

351,276 

Machinery.    . 

504,975 

261,035 

103,943 

Iron  and  steel 

goods  . 
Indigo    . 

227,145 

24«,746 

264,907 

222,773 

233,547 

177,067 

Fruits,  fresh  & 

preserved    . 

171,874 

189,070 

176,265 

Animals.       . 

165,231 

170,042 

71,724 

Wheats  flour 

163,233 

128.677 

219,636 

Rice       .       . 

177,799 

123,864 

128,624 

Bcflncd  sugar 

71,937 

39,929 

40,282 

Statement  showing  the  principal  imports,  with  the  percentage  of  the 
total  imports,  and  the  percentage  for  each  country  in  1889 : — 
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Article 


.  Percent-  i 

asre  of  j 

i     Total  ' 
I   TtuDorts 


Percentage  of  each  Article  for  each  CoontEj 


Cotton  goods 
Cual   . 
Timber      . 


Tobacco,     tombac,     and 

cigarea  I 

Iron I 

CJoifce        .       .       .       .  ' 

Textiles  other  than  cotton 
Olothes     .... 


Indigo 
Fruits 
Petroleum 
Cotton  yams 
Rice  . 
Wheat 
Wiue.       . 


Linen  goods 
Machinery 
Butter  and  cheese 

Olive  oU    .       . 

Sacks 
Flour 
Haberdashery   . 

Boots 

Clioiooal  . 

SUk   . 


Beasts 
Alcohola 

Soap  . 


1 


16 
G 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 


Bag- 


England,  96;  France,  2:  Turkey,  1 ;  other  coantries^  1 
England,  99 ;  other  countries,  1 
Austria,  35 ;  Russia,  21 ;  Turkey,  11 ;  other  coun- 
tries, 33 
Turkey,  62 ;  Greece,  28 ;  Med.  Eng.  Pose.,  S 

land,  1 ;  America,  1 ;  other  countries,  5 
England,  63 ;  France,  35  ;  Bdgimn,  10 ;  ot-hcr 

tries,  3 

Turkey,  68 ;  East.  Brit.  Poss.,  18 ;  France,  7 :  Eng- 
land, 4 ;  other  countries,  3 
France,  80 ;  Turkey,  22  ;  Austria,  20 ;  England,  li : 

other  countries,  13 
Au«ttria,  68 ;  England,  31 ;  France,  6 ;  other  ooon- 

tries.  6 
East.  Brit.  Toss.,  99  ;  other  oouutriea,  1 
Turkey,  76  ;  Meti  Brit.  Po**.,  8 ;  other  conntxieB,  6 
Russia,  73 ;  America,  37 
England,  96  ;  other  coimtrics,  4 
East.  Brit.  Pos8.,  93  ;  other  countries,  7 
Turkey,  67  :  Russia,  33 :  other  countries,  1 
Italy,  27 ;  France,  26  j  Med.  Brit.  Posi,  21 ;  Turkey. 

16 ;  other  countries,  12 
England,  32  ;  Tiu-kcy,  26  ;  France,  20;  Austria,  14 ; 

othcfT  countries,  8 
England,  74 ;  lYonce,  21 ;  Bdgimn,  1 ;  Austria,  2 : 

other  countries,  2 
Turkey,  61 ;  Italy,  18 ;  Med.  Brit.  Poss^,  8 ;  England, 

6 ;  other  countries,  7 
Turkey,  86  :  Italy,  9 :  other  oonntriea,  5 
East.  Brit  Posa.,  61 ;  England,  34 ;  other  caflmtrie^  ft 
Russia,  90 ;  other  countries,  10 
France,42 ;  Austria,  23  ;  Turkey,  12  ;  England,  11 ; 

other  countries,  12 
Austria,  35  ;  France,  14  ;  Turkey,  14  ;  England,  16 ; 

other  countries,  21 
Tiu-key,  96 ;  other  countries,  4 
Turkey,  43  ;  Italy,  14 ;  Russia,  12 ;  East.  Brit.  Pos&, 

8  ;  other  countries,  23 
Turkey,  82  ;  Russia,  9 ;  other  countries,  9 
France,  48 :  England,  17 ;  Russia,  15 ;  other  ooon- 

tries,  20 
Turkey,  94 ;  other  countries,  6 


Statement  showing  the  principal  exports,  with  the  percentage  o£  tho 
total  exports,  and  the  percentage  for  each  countij' : — 


ArticlO 


Percent- 
age of 
Total 

Exports 


Cotton  . 

Cotton  seed  . 
Sugar    . 

Beans    •       . 
Wheat  . 

Skins     .       • 

Rice      .       • 
Onions  •       , 
Wooi     . 
Rags      . 
Cotton  goods 
"•"^ntiis  . 


71-5 


Percentage  of  each  Article  fbr  each  Cotintry 


12 
4 

,          , 

3 

• 

A 

• 

0-7 

0-6 

,          , 

0-6 

,          , 

0-5 

,        , 

0-3 

, 

0-2 

• 

01 

England,  63 ;  Austria,  11 ;  Russia,  10 ;  Frauce,  8  ; 

Italy,  7 ;  other  countries,  1 
England,  94 ;  France,  6  ;  other  countries,  0 
England,  41;  Italy,  32;  Turkey,  8;  France,  8; 

other  countries,  11 
England,  81 ;  France,  14 ;  other  countries,  5 
England,  49 ;  Belgium,  36 ;  Turkey,  10 ;  other 

countries,  5 
Turkey,  72 ;  Greece,  11 ;  France,  5 ;  Med.  Brit. 

Poss.,  3 ;  other  countries,  9 
Turkey,  99 ;  other  countries,  1 
England,  94  ;  other  countries,  6 
England,  97  ;  other  countries,  3 
England,  65 ;  America,  31 ;  other  ooontriei,  4 
Turkey,  81 ;  other  countries,  10 
Turkey,  68 ;  England,  S7 ;  other  coantries,  B 
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The  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  in  the  course  of  1884  with 
Greece,  Italy,  England,  United  States,  Portngal,  and  other  coontries  has 
given  a  considerable  impulse  to  Egj-ptian  commerce,  particularly  in  the 
tobacco  trade.  The  receipts  from  tobacco  were: — In  1885,  £E2 12,267; 
1886,  £E304,475  ;  1887,  £E289,000;  1888,  £E332,500;  1889,  £B44 1,000. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from 
Egypt  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  imports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  into  Egypt,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


Kxports  from  Egypt 
Iiniwrta   of   BritiiU 
produoe 


18H5 

8.81B,376 
3,431,638 


1886 

7,256,769 
2,868,076 


1887 


7,680,177 
3,003,948 


1888 

7,286,-499 
2,903,320 


1889 

8,620,602 
2,940,446 


The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Egypt 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  imports  from  Croat  Britain  : — 


1 

Exports 

Imports 

Year 

1 

1 

1     Raw 
Cotton 

C-otfcon 
Seeds 

Wlieat 

Beans 

Cotton 
Goods 

Cool 

Iron 

Machi- 
nery 

1    . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1884 

;  6,243,706 

1,468,131 

346,002 

771,712 

1,402,446 

689,493 

163,104 

99,976 

18H6 

6,707,673 

1,704,374 

38,3:^1 

761,748 

1,621,005 

677,286 

371,233 

205^922 

1H86 

4,795,991 

1,368,061 

15,211 

487,400 

1,478,326 

472,643 

183.369 

109,431 

1HH7 

6,098,226 

1.393,876 

67,293 

462,044 

1,696,310 

586,862 

118,900 

104,220 

1888 

4,297,873 

1,480,305 

236.236 

391,376 

1,401,007 

609,409 

142,658 

117,396 

1889 

j  6,704,017 

1,683,767 

104,0<)2 

316,368 

1,270,304 

828,928 

134,494 

141,390 

SMpping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  tables  show  the  nationality  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving 
and  clearing  at  Alexandria.  Great  facilities  have  been  afforded  to  steamers 
since  the  completion  of  the  docks,  wharfs,  and  quays ;  and  in  order  to  still 
further  facilitate  navigation  the  Government  have  decided  upon  construct- 
ing a  new  pass,  300  feet  wide  and  30  deep,  to  enable  vessels,  which  have 
often  been  delayed  oif  the  Port  during  stormy  weather,  to  make  a  direct 
run  into  harbour. 

Arrivals  and  cleaxances  of  commercial  vessels  at  Alexandria,  1885-89 :— 


Year 

ArriVala 

Clearances 

Vossels  ' 

Tons 

1,531,407 
1,612,926 
1,618,036 
1,687,558 
1,549,961 

Vessels 

Tons 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

2,321 
2,267 
2,228 
2,182 
2,224 

2,303 
2,261 
2,236 
2,152 
2,216 

Diqitizd 

1.643.646 
1,618,731 
1,614,528 
1,687,177 
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The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  of  commercial  vessels  arrired 
and  cleared  in  1889 :— 


Nationality 

Arrivalfl 

Clearances 

YeBsela 

Tons 

VcMels 

Tom 

British. 

521 

666,383 

514 

662,908 

French. 

142 

261,565 

139 

250,932 

Austrian-Hungarian     . 

103 

140,282 

102 

139,244 

Russian         • 

67 

99,910 

66 

97,787 

Italian  .... 

69 

58,004 

65 

55,787 

Ottoman 

3,154 

259,266 

1,162 

259,393 

Greek    .... 

90 

21,506 

91 

21,947 

Banish  .... 

ft 

5.385 

5 

5,089 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

14 

15,518 

14 

15,528 

Dutch    .... 

1 

1,038 

1 

1.113^ 

German 

6 

6,542 

5 

6,542 

Belgian 

1 

1,349 

— 

— 

Spanish 

11 

10.099 

10 

9.079 

Various 

Total    . 

41 

3,126 

42 
2,216 

2,703 

2,224 

1,549,961 

1,528,987 

The  total'  arrivals  and  clearances  at  Egjrptian  ports  other  than  Alex- 
andria in  1889  were  4,828  yessels  of  4,134,000  tons,  of  which  1,816  veasels 
of  2,958,291  tons  were  British. 


Suez  Canal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  of 
the  leading  nationalities  that  passed  through  the  Canal  in  1889 : — 


Ckmntiy 

No. 

Tonnage 

'          Countiy 

No. 

Tonnage 

Great  Britain  . 

2,611 

7,478,869 

1  Turkey    . 

22 

31,376 

France    . 

168 

547,602 

;  China     . 

1 

1,413 

Germany 

194 

468,225 

i  Portugal. 

3 

1,364 

Italy       . 

103 

279,331 

Bgypt    • 

8 

6,743 

Holland  • 

146 

859,722 

America . 

6 

3,805 

Austria    . 

54 

168,707 

Japan     . 

3 

5,680 

Norway  . 

48 

90,046 

Be^um  . 

2 

3,071 

Spain      . 

33 

101,792 

Denmark 

1 

136 

Russia     . 

23 

57,264 

The  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company,  have  been  as  follows  in 
1884-^9  :— 
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Year 

No.  of 
YeaaelB 

Groag 
Tonnage 

Eeceipts 

Year 

No.  of 
Vessels 

Gross 
Tonnage 

Beceipts 

1884 
1885 
1886 

8,284 
3,624 
8,100 

III 

sis 

1 
£           1 
2,576,083 
2,540,876 
2,389,218 

1887 
1888 
1889 

3,137 
3,440 
3,426 

8,430,043 
9,437,957 
9,606,746 

£ 
2,367,965 
2,653,174 
2,735,678 

The  number  of  passengers  who  went  through  the  canal  in  1889  was 
180,594. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  87  miles  long,  66  actual  canal  and  21  miles  lakas, 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  opened  for  navigation 
November  17,  1869. 

The  state  of  the  capital  account  was  as  follows  in  1890  as  regards  bonds 
in  circulation : — 

Francs 

.S94,677  shares  of  600  francs 197,338,500 

275,028  obligations  (1867-68)  of  500  francs  issued  at 
300  francs,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  par, 

and  redeemable  at  par 82,508,200 

71,837  obligations  (1880)  issued  at  330  francs  each, 

bearing  interest  at  3  x>er  cent.          ....    26,999,961 
75,492  thirty-year  bonds  (1871)  of  1 10  francs     .        .      7.549,200 
126,382  3  per  cent,  obligations  of  1887        .        .        .    50,188,476 
397,754  *  bons  de  coupons,'  or  bonds  of  85  francs  each, 
bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  issued  for  the  con- 
solidation of  unpaid  coupons  on  shares,  redeemable 
at  par,  which  commenced  November  1882       .        .    38,809,090 
Various 32,312,676 

Besides  100,000  founders'  shares,  with  right  to  participate  in  surplus  profit 
under  certain  conditions.  In  1889  the  founders'  share  of  surplus  profits 
wa«  2,453,676  francs. 

Of  the  above  394,677  shares,  176,602  belonged  formerly  to  the  Elhedive 
of  Egypt,  and  were  purchased  from  him  by  the  British  Government  in 
November  1876  for  the  sum  of  3,976,682Z.  But  the  Khedive,  by  a  con- 
vention passed  in  1869  between  himself  and  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  for 
the  settlement  of  disputed  claims  and  accounts,  had  alienated  all  dividends 
on  his  176,602  shares  up  to  1894,  and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company.  Against  these  dividends  the  company  issued  120,000  *  D41^ga- 
tionsf'  which  are  entitled  to  all  sums  accruing  on  the  above  176,602  shares 
up  to  1894;  the  dividends  which  the  *  D61^tipns'  receive  are,  however, 
lessened  by  an  annual  sum  laid  aside  to  provide  a  sinking  fund,  sufficient 
to  extinguish  them  all  by  the  end  of  the  year  1894. 

The  statutes  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  provide  that  all  net  earnings 
in  excess  of  the  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  shares  shall  be  dinded  as 
follows : — 

1.  15  per  cent,  to  the  Egyptian  Government. 

2.  10        „        to  the  founders'  shares. 

3.  2        „        for  the  employ6s  of  the  company, 

4.  71        „        as  dividend  on  the  394,677  shares 

5.  2        „        to  the  managing  directors. 

The  net  profits  in  1889  were  37,212,821  francs. 
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Internal  Commnnications. 

Egypt  has  a  railway  system  of  a  total  length  of  1,123  miles.  Grr*^ 
receipts  in  1889,  £E1,301,629.  Gross  expenditure,  1889,  j^EoSS.CHiO, 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  passengers  and  goods  carried  for  five 
years : — 


Year 

Goods,  Cantars* 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

3.421,610 
3,223,154 
3,407,070 
4,004,882 
4,378.463 

30,638,756 
28,361,975 
31,987,248 
33,598,846 
31,610,019 

*■  The  Egyptian  cautiir=98  poands  aroirdapois. 

The  telegraphy  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Government  were,  at  the  end 
of  1889,  of  a  total  length  of  8,640  miles,  the  length  of  the  wire  hemg 
5,704  miles.  The  Government  have  also  established  telephone  commmii- 
cation  between  Cairo .  and  .Alexandria,  and  have  given  ooncessions  to  a 
telephone  company  for  urban  telephone  lines.  The  Eastern  Tel^raph 
Company,  also  by  concessions,  have  telegraph  lines  across  Egypt  from 
Alezandxia  vid  Cairo  to.  Sues,  and  from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  connecting  their 
cables  to  England  and  Jndia.    Number  of  telegrams  in  1889,  693,640. 

The  Egyptian  Post  Office  cairied  5,529,000  inland  and  3,110,000  foreign 
letters,  473,000  post-cards,  and  4,446,000  newspapers,  samples,  &c.,  during 
the  year  1888.  Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  oorrespondenoe  was 
with  Great  Britain.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  18S8  was 
171.  

Hon^y,  Weig^hts,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Egypt  are — 

Money. 
10  j^fillumet      .        .        .        .     =     Piastre  Tarif  (written  P.T.). 
1,000  MiUieiJws  or  100  P.T.        .     =     £l  Egyptian. 
£\  sterling         .        .        .        .=     97^  P.T. 
A^apoleon,  gold  piece  of  20  francs  =>     77&  P.T, 

A  thorough  reform  was  eflEected  of  the  Egyptian  silver  coinage  during 
1885  and  1886.  Previously  the  coins  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
were  freely  used,  but  now  fpreign  silver  cannot  be  passed  except  at  a  heavy 
discount. 

By  a  decree  of  the  former  Khedive,  dated  August  1, 1875,  the  metrical 
system  of  weights  and  measures  was  ordered  to  be  introduced .  into  Egypt 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  compulsory  only  at  first  in  all  public  and 
administrative  transactions. 

DBT  MBASTTBI!!. 

The  Ardfh  is  used  as  the  imit  in  all  transactions  in  grain,  &c.,  and  is 
equal  to  5*44046  bushels. 

The  approximate  weight  of  the  ardeb  is  as  follows :— Wheat,  315 
Tottles ;  beans,  320  rottles  ;  barley,  250  rottles ;  maize,  315  rottles ;  cotton 
seed,  270. 
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Okieh  .  ,  ,  .  B  1-3079  ounce. 

Brittle  .  .  .  .  «  -9809  lb. 

Oks      .  .  .  .  ^  2-7248  lbs. 

Cantar  .  •  ,  «  36  okea  or  100  rottles  (99  lbs.) 

LEKOTH  MEASUBEd. 

Inches 
Diraa  Baladi  (town)  .        .        .        .     =     22-9374 

DvraaMimari     j  ^or  building,  &c.   .      |     ^     29.528I 

JHraa  Stamhouli =     26-1815 

KoMahah »   139-7663 

Measures  op  Subfacb.  * 

FeddaUy  the  unit  of  measure  for  land,  is  equal  to  1*03808  acre. 

Square  Pie, — This  mea£tire  \s  generally  used  for  the  measuring  of 
bnilding  sites,  gardens,  and  other  small  plots  of  ground,  and  is  equal  to 
about  6*05  square  feet. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Sepresentatives. 

Cairo. — Jffer  Majegty't  Agervt  and  OoTtgul-  Geth&ral  in  Egypt ^  Minister 
Plenipotentiary.— ^\t  Evelyn  Baring.  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE. 

i&<?rff«ary.— Gerald  H.  Portal,  C.B. 

Alexandria.— Sir  Charles  Cookson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Consul  and  Judge. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Cairo,  Massowah,  Zag-a-Zig, 
Pamietta,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Su^dn. 

Statistical  and  ofher  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Egypt. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Le  Commerce  ext^riem:  de  TEgypte,  1888-1889.    Alexandria,  1880. 

Convention  between  the  Ooyemments  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Ansfcrla^Hnngary, 
Trance,  Italy,  Hnssia,  and  Turkey,  relatiye  to  the  finance  of  Egypt,  dgned  at  London. 
Jlarch  18, 1885.    London,  1886. 

Correspondence  respeoting  the  State  DomainB  of  Egypt.    London,  1883. 

Correspondenoe  respecting  the  Reorganisation  of  Egypt.    London,  1883. 

Oorreqwndenoe  respecting  the  Mixed  Courts  and  Judicial  Aefonns  in  l^pt.  London, 
1884. 

Correspondent  respecting  the  Finances  of  Egypt.    London,  1884. 

FurthCT  Correspondence  on  the  Affairs  of  Egypt.    (Egypt,  Nos.  1  and  17.)    London,  1885, 

Report  on  the  Financial  Situation  of  Egypt,  dated  June  28, 1884.    London,  1884. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  proposed  International  Convention  for  aecuriug  the  free 
Navigation  of  the  Suez  CanaL    London,  1888. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Settlement  of  the  Claims  of  the  ex-Khedive  IsmaU  Pasha 
and  his  Family.    London,  1888. 

Despatch  from  Lord  Duflerin  forwarding  the  Decree  constituting  the  new  Political  Insti- 
tutions of  Egypt.    London,  1883. 

La  r^forme  monAtaire  en  Egypte.    Cairo,  1886. 

Le  Canal  de  Suez.    Paris,  published  every  ten  days. 

Rencensement  gdneral  de  I'Eprypte.    Tomes  1  et  2.    Le  Caire,  1886.  *         "T*?! 

Reports  by  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  on  the  Administration  of  Egrpt.    London,  1887. 

Reports  by  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  M.P.,  respecting  Reorganisation  of  Egypt.    London,  1883. 

Report  on  the  Egyptian  Provinces  of  the  Soudan,  Red  Sea,  and  Equator.  Compiled  in  the 
InteUigenoe  Branch  of  the  Quartermaster-Oenerars  Department,  Horse  Guards,  War  Office. 
London,  1884. 

Report  on  the  Soudan,  by  Lieut-Colonel  Stewart.    London,  1883. 

Reports  on  the  State  of  ^ypt  and  the  Progress  of  Administrative  Reforms.  London,  1889. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Alexandria,  Suakln,  Port  Sold,  tad  Suez,  in  *  Diplomatic  and 
Oonsuar  Report^.'    London,  1890. 
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Reports  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  on  the  Finances  of  Egypt.    London,  1889-89-90. 

Despatch  from  Sir  ISvelyn  Baring  inclosing  a  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Agricaltanl 
Population  in  Eg>-pt.    July,  1888. 

Statement  of  the  Revenue  and  Bxpenditmre  of  Egypt,  together  with  a  List  of  the  Egyptiaa 
Bonds  and  the  Charges  for  their  Semoes.    London,  1886. 

Suez  Canal,  Returns  of  Shipping  and  Tonnage,  1887-89.    London,  1890. 

Suez  Canal,  Report  by  the  Bntish  Directors  on  the  provisional  Agreement  with  M.  de 
Lesseps.    London,  1883. 

Vincent  (Sir  Edgar),  Memorandum  on  the  Land  Tax  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1884.— Beport  oa 
the  Financial  Position  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1884.— Memorandum  on  the  Budget  of  188S.  Osim, 
1885.  -Note  on  the  Currency  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  1885.— Note  on  the  Revenue  Statement  for 
1 884.  Cairo,  1885.— Note  on  the  Proposed  Monetary  Law.  Cairo,  1886.— Financial  PropoAls. 
<^a{m,  1885.— Egyptian  Balance-sheet,  December  31, 1884.  Cairo,  1885.— Report  on  the  Year 
18H4.    Cairo,  1885.— Report  on  the  finances  of  Egypt,  1885, 1886,  and  1887.    Cairo. 

L'adtuinifltration  flnanci^re  1881-87  et  la  modification  du  regime  fiscal  des  tabacs  ea 
Egvpte.    1887. 

Trade  of  Egypt  with  Great  Britain,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  ITnite^ 
ICingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1889.*  Imp.  4.  Londco., 
1H90         ' 

Eiisal  de  statistique  agricole,  1887  and  1888.    (Boinet  Bey)  Le  Caire,  1888  and  1889. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Jtaroit  (J.),  L'irrigation  en  Egypte.    Imprtmerie  nationale,  Paris,  1888. 

/Tru^Mi^B^y  (Henri),  Histoire  d'Egypte.    2nd  edit.    8.    Leipzig,  1876. 

I)e  Leon  (Ed>vin),  The  Khedive's  Bgj'pt.    8.    London,  1877. 

Duff-Gordon  (Lady),  Last  Letters  from  Eg>'pt.    8.    London,  1876. 

Ebert  (Georg),  Aegypten  in  Bild  uud  Wort.    FoL    Stuttgart,  1879. 

Edtcard*  (A  B.X  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.    8.    London,  1877. 

IbraMm^HUmp  (Prince),  The  Literature  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  9  vols.  London. 
1B86— 88 

Leugpt  (Ferdinand  de),  Le  Canal  de  Suez.    8.    Paris,  1876. 

Z<irfte  (W.  J.),  A  Ride  in  Egypt.    8.    London,  1879. 

Mofterlf'BeU  (C.  F.),  Khedives  and  Pashas.    London,  1879. 
„  „        Egyptian  Finance.    London,  1888. 

„  „         From  Phamoh  to  Fellah.    London,  1887. 

JfeCottn  (J.  C),  Egypt  as  It  ia    London,  1877. 

Malortie  (Baron  de),  Egypt :  Native  Rulers  and  Foreign  Interference.    London,  1883. 

MOhlhach  (L.),  Reisebriefe  aus  Aegypten.    2  vols.    8.    Jena,  1871. 

JUMno  (Joseph),  Some  Statistics  of  Egypt.    Statistical  Society.    London,  1884. 
„  „        De  la  progression  de  la  dette  ^gyptienne.    Boulac,  1889. 

The  Statistical  Story  of  the  Sues  CanaL  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.*  Jose^ 
3887. 

/2onrA^rt(N.),  L'Egypteetses  progrfes  sons  Ismail  Pascha.    8.    MarselUn,  1868. 

i^ephan  (U.),  Das  Iieutige  Aegypten.    &    Leipzig,  1873. 
J^iiart  (YilUers),  Egypt  after  the  War.    London,  1883. 

^y^a^ace  (D.  Mackenzie),  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  (Question.    London,  1883. 

Wileocks  (W.),  Egyptian  Irrigation.    E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  London,  1889. 

WiUoH  (C.  T.)  anil  FeU-in  (R.  W.),  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Sondan.    London,  1889. 

Wingate  (Major  D.  S.  0.,  RA..),  Mahdiism  and  the  Sudan,  1881-90.    London,  189L 

Wylde  (A  B.),  '83  to  '87  in  the  Soudan.    2  vols.    London,  1888. 

JSineke  (F.  B.),  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khedive.    8.    London,  1871. 
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UNITED   STATES. 

(United  States  of  America.) 

CoxutitutioiL  and  OoTemment. 

The  form  of  govemment  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  the 
Constitution  of  Sept.  17,  1787,  to  which  ten  amendments  were 
added  Dec.  15,  1791 ;  an  eleventh  amendment,  Jan.  8,  1798;  a 
twelfth  amendment,  Sept.  25,  1804 ;  a  thirteenth  amendment, 
Dec.  18,  1865 ;  a  fourteenth  amendment,  July  28,  1868 ;  and  a 
fifteenth  amendment,  March  30,  1870. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  government  of  the  nation  is  entrusted 
to  three  separate  authorities,  the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and 
the  Judicial.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
holds  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and  is  elected,  to- 
gether with  a  Vice-President  chosen  for  the  same  term,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  as  follows  : — *  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  :  but  no  senator 
or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.'  The 
Constitution  enacts  that  'the  Congress  may  determine  the  time 
of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States ;  *  and  further,  that  *  no  person  except  a  natural-bom 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.' 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  of  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  He  has  the  power 
of  a  veto  on  all  laws  passed  by  Congress  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
his  veto,  any  bill  may  become  a  law  on  its  being  afterwards  passed 
by  each  House  of  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Vice- 
President  is  ex-qfficio  President  of  the  Senate  ]  and  in  case  of  the 
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leath  or  resignation  of  the  President,  he  becomes  the  President 
for  the  remainder  of  the  tei-m.  The  elections  for  President  and 
Vice-President  are  at  present  held  in  all  the  States  on  Tuesdar 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  every  leap-year ;  and 
on  the  4:th  of  March  following  the  new  President  elect  assumes 
office. 

Freaident  of  the  United  States. — Benjamin  Harrison,  bom 
August  20,  1833,  in  the  State  of  Ohio ;  studied  at  3iianu 
University  ;  studied  law  at  Cincinnati ;  in  1860  elected  reporter 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana ;  held  a  general's  command  in 
the  Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War;  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  1881  ;  entered  upon  the  Presidency  March  4,  1889. 

Vice-President, — Levi  Parsons  Morton. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  an  annual  salary  of 
50,000  dollars,  and  the  Vice-President  8,000  dollars. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President  have  been  occupied  as  follows  : — 

Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


Name 

Prom  State 

Bora 

Red 

George  Washington    . 

Vir«:inia    . 

1789-1797 

1732 

17ii9 

Jobn  Adams 

Massachusetts  . 

1797-1801 

1735 

182^ 

Tlicmas  Jefferson 

Virginia    . 

1801  -1801* 

1743 

182*) 

James  Madison  • 

Virginia    . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

James  Monroe     . 

Virginia   . 

1817-1825 

1759 

1S31 

John  Quincy  Adams   . 

Massachusetts  . 

1825-1829 

1767 

184> 

Andrew  Jackson 

Tennessee 

1 829-1837 

1767 

184^ 

Martin  Van  Biiren 

New  York 

1887-1841 

1782 

1862 

William  11.  Harrison  . 

Ohio 

March-Apl.  1841 

1773 

1S41 

Jnhn  Tyler  . 

Virginia    . 

1841-1845 

17!i0 

1862 

James  K.  Polk     . 

Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1795 

1S49 

Zachary  Tavlor   . 

Louisiana 

1849-1850 

1784 

1850 

Millard  Fi  more  . 

New  York 

1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Franklin  Pierce  . 

New  Hampshire 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

James  Buchanan 

Pennsylvania    . 

1857-1861 

1791 

ISf^S 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Illinois      . 

1861-1865 

1809 

1865 

Andrew  Johnson 

Tennessee 

1865-1869 

1808 

1875 

aiysse«  S.  Grant 

Illinois      . 

1869-1877 

1822 

18S5 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  . 

Ohio 

1877-1881 

182:3 



James  A.  Garfield 

Ohio 

March-Sept.1881 

1831 

18>il 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

1881-1885 

1830 

1S86 

Grover  Cleveland 

New  York 

1885-1889 

1837 



Benjamin  Harrison 

Indiana    . 

1889 

1830 

— 
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Vice- PBESI DENTS  of  the   UNlTEn  Statep. 


Name 

Prom  State 

Ti»im  of  Service 

,    Born 
i   1 735 

Dica 

John  Adams 

Ma.4sachu6etts 

.  1      1781)-17»7 

I82r> 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Virginia    . 

,  1      1797-1801 

1743 

.   1826 

Aaron  Burr . 

New  York 

.  '      1801-1805 

175G 

183(5 

George  Clinton    . 

New  York 

.  '      1805-1812 

1739 

'  1812 

Elbridffe  Gerry    . 

Massachusetts 

1      1813-1814 

1744 

!  1814 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins    . 

New  York 

1817-1825 

1774 

1826 

John  C.  C*alhoun 

South  Carolina 

1820-1832 

1782 

1850 

!  Martin  Van  Buren 

New  York 

18a:j-1887 

1782 

'  1862 

Richard  M.  Johnson   . 

Kentucky . 

1837-1841 

1780 

•  1850 

John  Tyler  . 

Virginia    . 

Murch-Ai'l.  1841 

1790 

1862 

!  Georpre  M  Dallas 

Pennsylvania    . 

'      1S4«V1S4I) 

1792 

1864 

MiUard  Fillmore 

New  York 

184 y- 1860 

1800 

1874 

William  R.  King 

Alabama  . 

1853 

1786 

1853 

>  John  C.  Breckinridge  . 

Kentucky . 

1857-18G1 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal  Hamlin 

Maine    .    . 

18(J1-18G5 

1809 



'  Andrew  Johnson 

Tennessee 

ifarch-Ai.1. 1865 

1808 

1875 

;  Schuyler  Colfax  . 

Indiana     . 

1869^1873 

1823 

1885 

'  Henry  Wilson      . 

Massachusetts  . 

187^-1875 

1812 

1875 

.  William  A.  Wheeler    . 

New  York 

1877-1881 

1819 

1887 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

March^ei)t.l881 

1830 

1886 

Thoniiis  A.  Hendricks 

Indiana     . 

Miir.-Xov.2.5l885 

1819 

1886 

Levi  P.  Morton    . 

New  York 

1889 

— 

By  a  law  which  came  into  force  Jan.  19,  1886,  in  case  of  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  him,  in  their 
order,  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  shall  act  as  President  until 
the  disability  of  the  President  is  removed  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected.  Such  acting  President,  however,  continues  to  retain  his 
office  in  the  Cabinet.  On  the  death  of  a  Vice-President  the 
duties  of  the  office  fall  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
who  receives  the  salary  of  the  Vice-President. 

The  administrative  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  by 
eight  chief  officers,  or  heads  of  departments,  who  form  what  la 
called  the  'Cabinet.'  They  are  chosen  by  the  President,  but 
must  be  approved  of  by  the  Senate.  Each  of  them  presides  over  a 
separate  department,  and  has  to  act  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  President.     The  heads  of  departments  are  (Jan.  1890)  :•— 

1.  Secretary  of  State. — James  G.  Blaine,  March  5,  1889. 

2.  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury. — Vacant  (February  5,  1891). 

3.  Secretary  of  Far.— Redfield  Proctor,  March  5,  1889. 

4.  Secretary  o/tJie  Navy. — Benjamin  F,  Tracy,  March  5, 1889. 

5.  Secretary  of  tlis  Interior. — John  W.  JVoble,  March  5,  1889. 

6.  Postmaster-Genercd. — John  Wanamaker,  March  5,  1889. 

7.  Attorney-GeneraL-— William  H.  H.  Miller,  March  5,  1889. 

8.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. — Jeremiah  M.  Busk,  Marph  5, 1889. 
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Each  of  the  above  ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  8,000 
dollars,  and  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  whole  legislative  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  State  Legislatures  for  six  years.  Senators  must  be  not  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  ;  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  nine  years  ;  and  be  residents  in  the  States  for  which 
they  are  chosen.  Besides  its  legislative  capacity,  the  Senate  is 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  all  treaties 
made  by  the  President  with  foreign  powers,  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  senators  present  being  required  for  ratification.  The  Senate 
is  also  invested  with  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  all 
appointments  to  office  made  by  the  President,  and  its  members 
constitute  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment.  The  judgment  in  the 
latter  case  extends  only  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification. 
Representatives  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected 
every  second  year  by  the  vote  of  all  male  citizens  over  the  age  of 
21  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  who  are  duly  qualified  and 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  respective  States. 
By  the  15th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  neither  race  nor 
colour  afiects  the  right  of  citizens.  The  franchise  is  not  abso- 
lutely universal ;  residence  for  at  least  one  year  in  most  States  (in 
Michigan  and  Maine  three  months)  is  necessary ;  in  some  States  the 
payment  of  taxes,  in  others  registration.  Untaxed  Indians  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise,  in  most  States  convicts,  in  some  States 
duellists  and  fraudulent  voters ;  in  Massachusetts  voters  are  re- 
quired to  be  able  to  read  English.  The  number  of  members  to  which 
each  State  is  entitled  is  determined  by  the  census  taken  every  ten 
years.  By  the  Apportionment  Bill  consequent  on  the  censusof  1890, 
the  number  of  representatives  was  356,  distributed  as  follows : — 


Alabama 

.     0 

Maine    . 

.    4 

Ohio      . 

21 

Arkansas 

.    6 

Maryland 

.     6 

Oregon  . 

.     -2 

California 

.     7 

Massachusetts 

.  13 

Pennsylvania. 

.  3i^ 

Colora<lo 

.     2 

Michigan 

.  12 

Rhode  Island . 

.    2 

Connecticut 

.     4 

Minnesota      . 

.     7 

South  Carolina 

.    7 

Delaware 

.     1 

Mississippi     . 

.     7 

8outh  Dakota 

9 

Florida  . 

.    2 

Missouri 

.  15 

Tennessee 

!  10 

Georpfia 

.  11 

Montana 

.     1 

Texas     . 

.  i:'. 

Idaho     . 

.     1 

Nebraska 

.     6 

Vermont 

«> 

niii.ois  . 

.  22 

Nevada  . 

.     1 

Virginia 

'.  10 

Indiana. 

.  13 

New  Hampshire 

.    2 

Washington   . 

o 

lova 

.  11 

New  Jersey    . 

.    8 

West  Virginia 

.    4 

Kansas  . 

.    8 

New  York      . 

.  84 

Wisconsin 

.  10 

Kentucky 

.  11 

North  Carolina 

.     9. 

Wyoming 

I 

Tjonisiana 

.    6 

North  Dakota 

.     1 

Total  . 

35^ 

This  is  31  more  than  in  the  previous  deca^jflGoOQlc 


CONSTITUTION  AND   GOVERNMENT  IO4S 

•  On  the  basis  of  the  last  census  there  is  one  representative  to  every 
170,000  inhabitants.  The  popular  vote  for  President  in  1888  was  about 
11,378,000,  or  somewhat  under  one  in  five  of  the  entire  population. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  representatives  must  not  be 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
states  for  seven  years,  and  be  residents  in  the  States  from  which  they  are 
chosen.  In  addition  to  the  representatives  from  the  States,  the  Mouse 
admits  a  *  delegate '  from  each  organised  Territor}%  who  has  the  right  to 
speak  on  any  subject  and  to  make  motions,  but  not  to  vote.  The  delegates 
■are  elected  in  the.  same  manner  as  the  representatives.  In  Wyoming  and 
Utah  the  franchise  is  accorded  to  women. 

Every  bill  that  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
xnust,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  if  not  approved,  he  may  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  House 
in  which  it  originated.  If  after  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House 
.agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  must  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  must  be  likewise  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  that  House  it  becomes  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of 
both  Houses  are  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons voting  for  and  against  the  bill  are  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
House.  Should  the  l^esident  fail  to  return  any  Act  presented  to  him 
for  approval  to  the  House  of  Congress  in  which  it  originated,  within 
ten  days  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  it  becomes  a  law  without  his 
approval. 

Each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  made  by  the  Constitution  the 
'  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members ; '  and 
each  of  the  Houses  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a 
member. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  propose  alterations 
in  the  Constitution,  by  the  oth  article  of  the  same.  The  article  orders  that 
the  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
L^islatures  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing the  amendments,  which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
Congress. 

Under  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  Jan.  20,  1874,  the  salary  of  a 
senator,  representative,  or  delegate  in  Congress  is  6,000  dollars  per  annum, 
with  travelling  expenses :  these  expenses  are  calculated  by  the  most  direct 
route  of  usual  travel,  and  similar  return,  one  for  each  session  of  Congress. 
The  salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is,  under  the 
same  Act  of  Congress,  8,000  dollars  per  annmu. 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and 
crepresentatives  are  by  the  Constitution  allowed  to  be  prescribed  in 
£ach  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof :  but  Congress  may  at  any  time  by 
law  alter  such  regulations,  or  make  new  ones,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  senators.  Under  this  provision  a  law  has  been  passed  prescribing 
a  method  of  choosing  senators.  No  senator  or  representative  can,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  is  elected,  bo  appointed  to  any  eiril  office  under 
authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created  or  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time  ;  and  no  person 
holdii^  a»y  office  imder  the  United  States  can  be  a  member  of  either 
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Hoose  (luring  his  continuance  in  office.    No  religions  test  is  required  as  a 
qnaliiication  to  any  oftice  or  public  trust  under  the  United  Stat«8. 

The  period  usually  termed  *  a  Congress/  in  l^slative  language,  con- 
tinues for  two  years ;  as,  for  example,  from  noon,  March  4, 1889,  until  noon, 
March  4,  1891,  at  which  latter  time  the  term  of  the  representatives  to  the 
51  St  Congress  expires,  and  the  term  of  the  new  House  of  BepresentatlYes 
commences. 


State  and  Local  Goyernmemt. 

The  powers  to  enact  laws  which  concern  only  the  States  directly  and 
immediately  are  among  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and  as  such 
vested  in  the  State  Legislatures.  The  Constitutions  of  the  several  Stales 
all  agree  in  their  main  features,  and  the  modes  of  administration  are 
virtually  alike.  In  all  there  is  the  same  form,  and  the  same  principles  lie 
at  the  foundation.  The  executive  in  every  State  is  vested  in  a  Governor. 
The  duties  of  the  Governors  are  in  general  analogous  to  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  far  as  the  several  State  Governments  are  analogous  to  that  of  tlie 
Union.  In  some  States  the  Governors  have  the  nomination,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Senate,  the  appointment,  of  many  important  officos ;  but 
in  most  States  appointments  in  the  power  of  the  Governors  are  compara- 
tively unimportant ;  in  New  York,  for  example,  nearly  all  officers  and  aU 
judges  are  elected  by  the  people.  Like  the  President,  they  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature,  and  take  care  that  the  laws  are  executed. 
Like  the  President,  they  may  be  impeached  and  removed  for  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  crimes. 

In  the  Indian  Territory,  between  Kansas  and  Texas,  there  are  settle*? 
about  25  native  tribes,  of  which  five  are  civilised.  Sach  race  has  a  govern- 
ment of  the  republican  form.  In  each,  a  Chief,  Vice-chief,  a  Senate,  and 
Council  are  chosen  for  two  years,  and  a  deliberative  body,  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  different  races  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  meets 
every  year.  The  land  assigned  to  them  is  not  regarded  as  separate  property, 
but  each  race  holds  its  portion  in  common.  Individuals  settle  uxK>n  par- 
ticular lands,  and  these  lands  may  pass  from  father  to  son,  but  there  is  no 
leg^l  right  to  their  possession,  and  they  cannot  be  sold  or  exchanged  even 
by  the  Indian  Governments.  The  authority  of  these  Governments  extendi 
only  to  the  persons  and  personal  property  of  their  own  citizens.  They 
cannot  even  repel  an  intruder  of  the  white  race,  but  must,  for  such  purpose, 
have  recourse  to  the  United  States  authorities,  and  in  their  courts  no  suit 
to  which  a  white  man  is  a  party  can  be  decided. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Government, 
provided  by  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  purposes  of  government  in  179K 
It  includes  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  embraces  an 
area  of  about  72  square  miles.  The  district  has  no  municipal  legislative 
body,  and  its  citizens  have  no  right  to  vote  either  in  national  or  municipal 
concerns.  By  an  Act  of  Congress  of  1878,  its  municipal  government  is 
administered  by  three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President. 

Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  by 
the  thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  passed  December  18,  1865. 
The  vast  change  in  the  political  and  social  organisation  of  the  Republic 
made  by  this  new  fundamental  law  was  completed  by  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1868  and  1870,  which 
^.ve  to  the  former  slaves  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 
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AxBx  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition, 
The  following  table  gives  the  total  white  and  coloured  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  at  each  of  the  ten  censuses  from 
1790  to  1880:— 


lucreiise 

Year 

WUte 

Free  Coloured 

Slave 

Total 

per  cent, 
perann. 

1790 

3,172,006 

59,527 

697,681 

3,929,214 

1800 

4.306,446 

108.435 

893,602 

6,308,483 

3-25 

1810 

5,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,362 

7,239,881 

3-66 

1820 

7,862,166 

233,634 

1,538,022 

•9,633,822 

3-30 

1830 

10,537,378 

319,599 

2,009,043 

12,866,020 

3-35 

1840 

14,195,805 

386,293 

2,487,356 

17,069,453 

3-26 

1850 

19,553,068 

434,495 

3,204,313 

23,191,876 

3-58 

1860 

26,922,537 

488,070 

3,953,760 

31,364,367 

3-52 

1870 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

-^ 

38,469,386 

2-26 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 

— 

49,983,763 

2-97 

1890 

— 

62,622,250 

2-50 

These  figures  do  not  include  Chinese  (105,613)  and  Indian! 
(339,098),  whose  numbers  in  1880  brought  the  whole  population 
up  to  50,526,222,  excluding  the  Indian  Territory  and  uncivilised 
Indians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  population  at  the  census 
of  1880  and  of  June  1,  1890,  and  population  per  square  mile  in 
1890  of  the  States  and  Territories  arranged  in  geographical  divi- 
sions. The  population  of  Indian  Territory,  of  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, and  of  Alaska  was  not  included  in  the  recent  census,  but 
forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  investigation  not  yet  completed. 


Area: 
English 

1880 

Population  in 
1890 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

square  miles 

1890 

M)rth  AiUmHo  mv\ 

\8i4m: 

Maine. 

29,890 

648,936 

661,086 

221 

New  Hampshire  . 

9.005 

346,991 

376,530 

41-7 

Vermont 

9,135 

832,286 

.      382,422 

36-3 

Massachusetts     . 

8,040 

1,783,085 

2,238,943 

277-8 

Bhode  Island 

1,085 

276,631 

345,506 

318-2 

Connecticut 

4,846 

622,700 

746,268 

153-9 

New  York   . 

47,620 

5,082,871 

5,997,863 

125-4 

New  Jersey 

7,456 

1,131,116 

1,444,933 

193-3 

Pennsylvania 

44,985 

4,282.891 

6,268,014 

116-6 

Total  . 

162,060 

14,507,407 

17,401,546 

89-4 
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Area: 
English 

Fopiilation  in 

Population  in 
1890 

I\>p.p«T 

Bquare  miles 

1890 

South  Atkmtio  JHvUiirn  : 

Delaware     , 

1,960 

146,608 

168,493 

806 

Maryland    . 

9,860 

934,943 

1,042.390 

115-7 

District  of  Columbia  . 

72 

177,624 

230,392 

31916 

Virginia      . 

40.125 

1,512,565 

1,655,9^ 

4M 

West  Virginia     . 

24,645 

618,457 

762,794 

30-8 

North  Carolina    . 

48,580 

1,399,750 

1,617,947 

33-3 

Soiith  Carolina    , 

30.170 

995,677 

1,151,149 

38-U  1 

Georgia 

58,980 

1,542,180 

1,837.353 

31-1! 

Florida 

64,240 

269,493 

391,422 

7^ 

Total  . 

268,632 

7,597,197 

8,857,920 

32-9 

Northern  Central  BivUvon: 

Ohio    .... 

40,760 

3,198.062 

3,672,316 

90^> 

Indiana 

35,910 

1,978,301 

2,192,404 

60^ 

Illinois 

56,000 

3,077,871 

3,826,351 

68-2 

Michigan 

67,430 

1,636,937 

2,093,889 

36-4 

Wisconsin 

54,450 

1,315,497 

1,686,880 

30-9 

Minnesota 

79,205 

780,773 

1,301,826 

16-4 

Iowa   . 

55,476 

1,624,616 

1,911.896 

34-3 

Missonri 

68,735 

2,168,380 

2,679,184 

38-9 

North  Dakota      . 

74,312 

36,909 

182,719 

2-4 1 

South  Dakota      . 

76,628 

98,268 

328,808 

4-3 

Nebraska     . 

76,186 

462,402 

1,058.910 

138 

Kansas 

81,700 

996,096 

1,427,096 

17-4' 

Total  . 

756,790 

17,364,111 

22.362,279 

29-5' 

Southern  Central Dimsitm: 

1 

Kentucky    , 

40,000 

1,648,690 

1.858,635 

46*4, 

Tennessee    . 

41,750 

1,542,359 

1,767.618 

42-2 

Alabama      . 

51.540 

1,262,505 

1,513,017 

29-2 

Mississippi  . 

46,840 

1,131,597 

1,289,600 

276 

Louisiana    . 

46,420 

939,946 

1,118,587 

24^ 

Texas  .... 

262.290 

1.591,749 

2,235.523 

85 

Indian  Territory. 

61.250 

79,024 

— 

— 

Oklahoma  (Territory). 

2,960 

— 

61,834 

20^9 

Arkansas     .        .    '    . 

53,045 

802,525 

1,128,179 

212 

Total  .        .        . 

604,586 

8.919,371 

10,972,893 

20-2 

Western  JHvision: 

Montana 

145,310 

39,169 

132,159 

OS 

Wyoming     . 

97,676 

20,789 

60,705 

0-6 

Colorado 

103,646 

194,327 

412,198 

3  9 

New  Mexico(Territory) 

122,460 

119,666 

163,693 

1-2 

Arizona  (Territory)     . 

112,920 

40,440 

69,620 

O-o 

Utah  (Territ< 

5ry). 

82,190 

143.963 

207,905 

2^3 
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Area; 
square  miles 

Population  In 
1880     . 

Population  in 

1890 

Pop,  por 
aq.  milo, 

layo 

Western  Divinon. — cont. : 
Nevada 
Maho. 

Alaska  (Territory)      . 
Washington 
Oregon 
California    . 

Total  . 
General  totals   . 

109,740 
84,290 

631,410 

66,880 

•      94,660 

166,980 

62,266 
32,610 
33,426 
75,116 
174,768 
864,694 

45,761 
84,385 

349,390 

313,767 

1,208,130 

0-4 
10 

5-2 
3-3 

7-7 

1,706.960 
3,499,027 

1,767,697 
60,165,783 

3,027,613 
62,622,250 

2-5 
21-6 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  population,  including  Alaska  and  the 
Indian  Teiritoiy,  will  amount  to  63  millions. 

As  r^ards  sex,  the  total  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  at  the 
census  of  1880  comprised  26,518,820  males,  and  24,636,993  females.  In 
the  Mormon  Territory  of  Utah  there  were  74,509  males  and  69,454  females 
at  the  census  of  1880. 

At  the  first  census  of  the  Union,  in  1790,  there  existed  only  13  States, 
the  largest  of  which,  as  then  constituted,  was  Virginia,  with  a  population 
of  747,610.  In  1800  there  were  16  States  and  2  Territories,  Virginia  having 
then  a  population  of  880,200.  In  1810  the  same  State,  with  a  population 
of  974,601,  took  the  lead  of  17  States  and  6  Territories.  In  1820  there 
were  23  States  and  3  Territories,  New  York  standing  first  with  a  population 
of  1,372,111.  In  1830  there  were  25  States  and  2  Territories;  in  1840,  26 
States  and  3  Territories;  in  1860,  31  States  and  4  Territories;  in  1860,  33 
States  and  5  Territories ;  in  1870,  37  States  and  10  Territories ,  1880,  38 
States  and  9  Territories ;  in  1890,  44  States  and  5  Territories  (including 
Oklahama),  neither  the  District  of  Colombia  nor  the  Indian  Territory  beliig 
included  in  these  numbers. 

Of  a  total  population  in  1880  of  36,761,607  over  ten  years  of  age, 
17,392,099  were  engaged  in  the  various  professional  and  industrial  occu- 
pations, and  of  these  2,647,167  were  females.  These  were  distributed  as 
follows :— 


- 

JiK^Xn 

Female 

Total 

Agriculture 

Professional  and  personal  services  . 
Trade  and  transportation 
Manufactures,  mechanical  and  min- 
ing industries       .... 

7,076,983 
2,712,943 
1,760,892 

3,205,124 

604,610 

1,361,296 

69,364 

631,988 

7,680,493 
4,074,238 
1,810,266 

3,837,112 

Of  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  4,225,945  were  returned  as  farmers 
and  planters,  and  3,323,876  as  agricultural  labourers.  Of  the"  professional 
and  personal  *  class,  1,859,223  were  labourers  and  1,076,655  domestic  ser- 
vants, 67,081  Government  officials,  86,671  physicians  and  surgeons,  64,698 
clergymen,  and  64,137  lawyers.  Of  those  engaged  in  trade  and  transpor- 
tation, about  280,000  were  *  traders  and  dealers.'  Of  the  last  class 
234,228  are  returned  as  miners;  114,639  as  engaged  in  iron  and  steel 


works ;  169,771  cotton  mill  operatives ;  saw-mill  operatives,  77,060:  silk- 
mill  operatives,  18,071 ;  woollen-mill  operatives,  88,010.  by  LnOOg IC 
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Area  op  Indian  Rbsbrvationb,  Population,  and  Births  and 
Deaths  of  Xndianb  in  each  State  and  Tbrritoby  of  tdb 
United  States  dubing  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1889. 


Area  of  Indian  Reaervi^. 

1 

tions 

PopnUtion 

Vital            j 

states  and  Tetritorics 

on  Reser- 
vations 

Acres 

Square  3£ilefl 

(Indians) 

Births 

Deaths 

Arizona      .... 

6,603.191 

10,817-50 

17,779 

87 

81 

California   . 

494,045 

772-00 

12,739 

94 

73 

Colorado     . 

1,094,400 

1,710-00 

1,772 

77 

40 

Dakota       . 

36,719,318 

41,749-00 

29,713 

964 

1,316 

Idaho  . 

2,611,481 

4,080-00 

4,174 

51 

&8 

Indian  Tenitor}' 

39,193,630 

61,249-00 

79,692 

441 

968 

Iowa    . 

1,258 

2-00 

393 

17 

11 

Kansas       • 
Michigan    . 

102,026 

159-50 

989 

47 

S3 

27,819 

42-50 

7,428 

72 

48 

Minnesota  . 

4,747,941 

7,419-00 

6,239 

156 

187 

Ifontana     . 

10,591,360 

16,549-00 

11,214 

903 

SS9 

Nebraska    . 

136,947 

214-00 

3,701 

83 

66 

Nevada       . 

954,135 

1,490-50 

8;251 

84 

49 

New  Mexico 

10,002,525 

15,629-00 

28,928 

8^31 

1,609 

New  York  . 

87,677 

137-00 

5,046 

North  CaroUna 

65,211 

102-00 

3.000 

, 



Oregon 

2,075,240 

8,342^ 

4,520 

99 

140 

Texas  .       . 

— 

_. 

290 

__ 

Utah   .       . 

3,972,480 

6,207-00 

2,294 

89 

M 

Washington 

4,045,284 

6,321-00 

9,789 

85 

79 

Wiaoonsin  . 

612,061 

800-00 

9;24S 

291 

283 

Wvoming    . 

2,342.400 

3,660-00 

1,945 
1,302 

60 

4S 

Total 

116,385,729 

181,862-00 

260,441' 

5,181 

4.719 

f 

*  Bxclnsive  of  Indians  in  Alaska. 

In  1890  the  United  States  spent  6,708,046  dollars  oa  the 
Indians,     There  are  66  agencies  throughout  the  States. 

Of  the  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  1880,  43,475,840 
were  natives,  and  6,679,943  foreign-born.  Including  the  latter  there  were 
12,978,394  residents  of  foreign-bom  parentage.  Of  this  total  4,529,523 
had  Irish  fathers,  and  4,444,421  Irish  mothers ;  4,883,842  German  fathers, 
and  4,557,629  German  mothers;  2,039,808  with  fathers,  and  1,790,200  wiih 
mothers,  natives  of  Great  Britain. 


The  following  table  shows  the  origin  of  the  forei 
the  census  of  1880: — 


England 

.        662,676 

Ireland  .        , 

.      1,854,571 

Scotland 

170,136 

Wales     . 

83,302 

Unspecified   . 

1,484 

United  Kingdom 

.     2,772,169 

Germany 

.      1,966,742 

British  America     . 

717,157 

Norway  and  Sweden 

;}76,066 

Lustria-Hungary   . 

125,550 

gn-bom  population  at 


Switzerland    .        .        .  88,621 

Denmark"        .*       .        .  64,106 

Holland          .        .        .  58,090 

Belgium          .        .        .  15,535 

Luxembourg .        .        .  12,836 

France  ....  106,971 

Mexico  ....  68,399 

Italy       ....  44,230 

Spain  and  Portugal        .  13,259 

Russia   .         •       /^       •   T  84,279 

China     .  Digitized  by  Google  3  04,466 
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It  will  thtiS  be  seen  that  the  foreign-bom  population  formed  13*3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  and  of  that  41*5  per  cent,  are  natives  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  these  two-thirds  come  from  Ireland.  Of  the  total 
foreign-born  population  71  per  cent,  came  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  only  a  small  percentage  came  from  countries  not  prevailingly  Teutonic. 
Besides  the  countries  above  mentioned,  at  least  seventeen  others  are  repre- 
sented among  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the  United  States.  Of  New 
York  city  one-third  of  the  population  is  foreign-bom. 

II.  Movement  op  Population. 

There  is  no  systematic  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in 
the  United  States,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  growth  of 
population  by  the  excess  of  births  alone.  The  death-rate  is  comparatively 
low;  in  1880  the  death-rate  among  the  whites  was  1474  per  1,000,  and 
among  coloured  17*28  per  1,000.  The  highest  death-rate  among  whites 
was  in  New  Mexico,  22*04  per  1,000,  and  the  lowest  in  Arizona,  7*91  per 
1,000;  the  highest  among  coloured  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  36-26,  and 
the  lowest  in  Arizona,  1*89. 

From  1776  to  1815  immigration  into  the  United  States  was  very  small, 
on  account  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  European  wars,  not  over 
3,000  or  4,000  a  year  arriving  during  this  period.  "When  peace  between 
England  and  America  was  re-established,  in  1816,  immigration  took  a  fresh 
start.  The  total  number  of  immigrants  from  1820  to  1890  (June  30)  was 
15,386,091.  The  following  statement  in  which,  from  July  1,  1885,  im- 
migrants from  Canada  and  Mexico  are  not  included,  shows  the  number 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the  leading  foreign  countries  during  the 
decade  ending  June  30,  1890,  with  the  total  number  of  immigrants  in  each 
year  during  that  period : — 


Year 

eiidiiif; 
Jane  30 

British 
Isles 

Germany 

Sweden, 
Norway, 

and 
Denmark 

Austria- 
Hungary 

Italy 

Rosda 

Fraaoe 

Total  Im- 
migrants 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

163,718 
179,423 
168,092 
129,294 
109.608 
112,648 
161,748 
182,203 
153,549 
122,754 

210,485 

250,630 

194,786 

179,676 

124,443 

84,403 

106,865 

109,717 

99,538 

92.427 

81,682 
105,326 
71,994 
52,728 
40,704 
46,735 
67,629 
.81,924 
57,604 
50,308 

27,935 
29,150 
27,626 
35,671 
27,309 
28,680 
40,265 
45,811 
34.174 
56,199 

15,401 
32,084 
31,792 
16,510 
13,599 
21,315 
47,622 
51,076 
24,848 
61,799 

10,655 
21.590 
9,809 
17,226 
20.243 
21,739 
36,894 
39,313 
31,889 
33,147 

5,227 
6,003 
4,821 
3,608 
3,493 
3,318 
5,034 
6,454 
5,918 
6,686 

669,431 
788,992 
603,322 
519,312 
396,346 
334,203 
490,109 
646,889 
444,427 
455,302 

Thus  the  total  for  the  last  ten  years,  including  other  countries  besides 
those  mentioned,  was  5,247,333.  Of  the  total  immigrants  in  1890, 173,449 
were  females. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  between  1855  and  1885  was 
274,399,  but  the  total  number  reported  in  the  census  of  1880  was  106,465. 
Many  are  supposed  to  have  returned.  By  a  law  passed  in  1882,  Chinese 
immigration  has  been  prohibited  for  ten  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  increase  of  the  population 
^nring  the  last  five  decades  by  reproduction  and  by  immigration : — 
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Percentage  of  Decade           | 

Increa^ 

Year 

Decarin 
total 

Decade 
Increase  by 

Increase 

Immigrants 

Total 

Immi- 
giation 

Bepro- 
dtioittffn 

1840 

17,069,453 

4,203,433 

599,125 

32-67 

4*65 

28-02 

1850 

23,191,876 

6,122,423 

1,653,275 

35-87 

9-68 

26  19   , 

1860 

31,443,321 

8,251,446 

2,639,556 

35-58 

11-38 

24-20   1 

1870 

38,558,371 

7,115,050 

2,281,142 

22-63 

7-25 

15-38 

1880 

50,155,783 

11,597,412 

2,812,191 

3007 

7-29 

22-78   . 

1890 

62,480,540 

12,324,767 

5,247,333 

24-67 

10-46 

14-11 

III.  Principal  Cities. 
There  were  in  1870  twenty-five,  in  1880  thirty-five,  and,  acooiding  to 
official  estimate,  in  1890  fifty-six  cities  in  the  United  States  with  up- 
wards of  50,000  inhabitants.  The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  thirty-five  cities  in  1870,  and  also  the  figures  of  population  for  1S60, 
showing  the  growth  within  the  decennial  period: — 


Town 

Population 

1 

Town 

Popnlation 

1870 

1880 

1870 

18S0      ' 

New  York 
Philadelphia     . 
Brooklyn  , 
Chicago    . 
Boston      . 
St.  Louis  . 
Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
San  Francisco  . 
New  Orleans     . 
Cleveland 
Pittsburg . 
BufEalo     . 
Washington 
Newark     . 
Louisville. 
Jersey  City 
Detroit      . 

942,292 

674,022 

396,099 

298,977 

250,526 

310,864 

267,354 

216,239 

149,473 

191,418 

92,829 

86,076 

117,714 

109,199 

105,059 

100,753 

82,546 

79,577 

1,206,299 
847,170 
566,663 
503.185 
369,832 
350,518 
332,313 
255,139 
233,959 
216,090 
160,146 
156,389 
155,134 
147,293 
136,508 
123,758 
120,722 
116,340- 

Milwaukee 

Providence 

Albany     . 

Rochester 

Alleghany 

Indianapolis    . 

Bichmond 

New  Haven 

Lowell     . 

Worcester 

Troy 

Kansas  City    . 

Cambridge 

Syracuse . 

Columbus 
1  Pat«rson  . 
1  Toledo     . 

71,440 
68,904 
69,422 
62,386 
53,180 
48,244 
61,038 
50,840 
40,928 
41,105 
40,465 
32,260 
39.634 
43,061 
31,274 
33,679 
31,584 

115.712 
104,857  1 
90,758  ' 
89,366 
78,682 
75.066 
64,670 
62,882 
69,475 
68,291 
66,747 
66,785 
62,669 
61,792  1 
51,647  ; 
51.031  1 
60,137 

The  following  are  the  populations  of  some  of  the  leading  cities  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1890:— New  Tork,  1,627,227;  Philadelplua, 
1,040,450;  Brooklyn.  930,671;  Chicago,  1.100.000;  Boston,  417.720;  St. 
Louis,  450.000 ;  Baltimore.  500,000 ;  San  Francisco,  306,000;  New  Orleans, 
246,000 ;  Cleveland,  248,000 ;  Pittsburg,  250,000 ;  BufEalo,  260,000 ;  Wash- 
ington, 230.000;  Detroit.  197,000;  Milwaukee,  240,000. 

Beligioii. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  the  free  exer- 
'^ise  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  and  this  guaranty  is  re- 
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peated  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  forty -four  States.  Nearly  all 
the  sects  and  religious  denominations  existing  in  Europe  are  repre- 
seated  in  the  United  States.  At  the  census  of  1880  there  were 
86,132  Protestant  and  5,976  Roman  Catholic  churches ;  70,864 
Protestant  ministers,  and  6,366  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  Pro- 
testants returned  8,976,260  *  members,'  or  communicants  ;  adding 
to  this  an  estimate  of  the  families  of  members,  and  of  adherents, 
the  total  attached  to  Protestantism  would  probably  be  about 
30,000,000.  The  Roman  Catholics  claim  a  total  of  8,277,039 
adherents  in  1890.  In  1870  there  were  in  all  63,082  churches,  of 
which  3,806  were  Roman  Catholic ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
number  of  'sittings '  returned  was  21,665,052,  of  which  1,990,514 
were  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  There  were  in  all  46  separate 
religious  bodies  returned  in  1880. 

In  1890  the  membership  of  the  most  important  Protestant 
bodies,  as  compiled  from  official  sources,  mostly  by  the  New 
York  Independent^  was  as  follows  : — Methodists  of  various  sects, 
4,980,240 ;  Baptists  of  various  sects,  4,292,291  ;  Presbyterians, 
1,229,012;  Lutherans,  1,086,048;  Congregational,  491,985^ 
Episcopal,  480,176  ;  Reformed  Church  (German  and  Dutch), 
282,856  ;  Friends,  106,930.  In  1880  the  Mormons  had  110,377 
members,  and  the  Jews  13,683. 

Instmction. 

Education  is  general  in  the  United  States,  every  effort  being 
made  to  aid  in  its  progress.  Nevertheless,  owing  partly  to  the 
former  existence  of  slavery,  and  partly  to  the  constant  influx  of 
numbers  of  uneducated  immigrants,  there  exists  a  large  mass  still 
totally  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  education.  According  ta 
the  census  of  1880,  in  the  whole  country,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation above  ten  years  of  age  of  36,761,607,  4,923,431  were 
returned  as  unable  to  read,  and  6,239,958  as  unable  to  write.  The 
former  is  13-4  per  cent.,  the  latter  17  per  cent.,  which,  contrasted 
with  16  and  20  per  cent,  (the  proportions  of  the  corresponding 
classes  in  1870),  shows  a  very  decided  gain  in  the  direction  of 
rudimentary  education.  Of  the-  whites  above  ten  years  of  age, 
the  'cannot  writes'  formed  9*4  per  cent.  The  native  whites, 
however,  show  a  proportion  of  but  8*7  per  cent.,  while  foreign 
whites  show  12  per  cent.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  il- 
literacy of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  South,  is  seen  to  be 
among  the  coloured  population,  where  the  *  cannot  writes '  form 
70  per  cent,  of  all  above  ten  years  of  age.  Most  of  the  illiteracy 
of  the  country  exists  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  lines>  the  Ohioj 
and  the  south  boundary  of  Missouri. 

In  1888-89  the  population  from  6  to  14  years  of  age  was  esti- 
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mated  at  12,138,199.  In  the  public  schools  were  enroUed 
12,291,259  pupils  of  a^^es  varying  from  4  to  21.  Of  this  total  3-5 
per  cent,  were  in  public  secondary  schools.  The  average  num- 
ber of  school  days  was  134*5,  and  average  daily  attendance 
8,004,275.  The  pupils  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  elemen- 
tary schools,  not  included  in  these  numbers,  were  estimated  at 
1,500,000.  The  private  middle-class  schools,  in  1886-87,  num- 
bered 1,324,  with  8,511  teachers  and  146,561  pupils.  In  1888-89 
the  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  in  many  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  study  is  not  advanced,  was  384,  with  5,422 
teachers  and  86,996  students. 

The  United  States  Government  makes  no  direct  appropria- 
tion of  moneys  for  the  support  of  the  common  public  schools, 
but  has  set  aside  for  that  purpose  in  each  of  the  newer  states  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public  domain,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  which  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  the  income 
alone  being  used  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  This  income  is 
supplemented  by  direct  taxation  in  the  separate  states,  or  by 
local  taxation,  or  by  both,  so  that,  in  these  states,  it  forms  only 
about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  revenue.  In  1888-89  the 
amount  expended  on  common  public  schools  was  132,129,600 
dollars.  In  the  same  year  the  universities  and  colleges  had  an 
income  of  3,444,100  dollars  from  productive  funds,  exclusive  of 
State  appropriations.  These  appropriations,  which  are  the  chief 
or  sole  means  of  support  for  State  universities,  amounted  to 
1,326,395  dollars,  and  the  tuition  fees  to  2,697,299  dollars. 

The  following  table  refers  mainly  to  the  year  1888-^9.  The 
numbers  given  are  in  a  few  cases  estimates,  and  in  some  are 
for  the  year  1887-88. 


states 

P 

and 

Territories 

AUbama .       . 

7-31 

Alaska     . 

— 

Arizona  . 

6-18 

Arkansas 

6-21 

California       . 

6-17 

Colorado  . 

6-21 

Connecticut    . 

4-16 

Dakota    . 

7-20 

Delaware 

6-21 

Dlst.  Columbia 

6-17 

Florida    . 

6-21 

Oeorffia  .       . 

6-18 

Idaho       .        . 

5-21 

Tninoia      , 

(^.21 

Xndluw  •      . 

^n 

'▼a 

»-ll 

laat    . 

»-21 

523,691 

10,303 
404»879 
275,302 

86,824 
157,243 
116,129 

43,538 

62,590 
119,090 
569,875 

24,071 

1,183,867 

770,875 

649,606 

524,206 


KnroUed 

in 
Public 
Schools 

2     ^i 
1    ^^ 

il 

DoK 

270,204 

172,101 

760.000 

« 

64 

1,043  1 

1,040 

400 

— 

— 



6,617 

3,849 

130.312 

— 

_ 

1 

316,163 

141,600 

967.609 

22 

499  • 

215,905 

143,733 

6,063.131 

13 

201 

5,»5 

59.313 

85,567 

1,506,143 

58 

747  , 

137,089 

82,382 

l,98t.254 

90 

1.169  1 

93,826 

53,211 

1,790,968 

63 

1.1K  . 

32,552 

21,271 

246.718 

— 

— 

1 

85,764 

27,619 

944,640 

74 

73« 

86,008 

68,662 

500,000 

38 

SS7 

821,176 

317.898 

869,055 

70 

lAn 

12,678 

8,240 

160,580 

— 

— 

763^11 

600,736 

1^015,058 

» 

359 

5.TW 

538,147 

860,752 

4,9»7,62e 

14 

984 

Un9 

4«9.329 

804,856 

6.488.897 

M 

9M 

«J37 

405,451 

211,637 

5,137,461 
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States 

and 

TeiTitories 


Kentucky 

Lottii^imia 

Maine      . 

Maryland 

Ma'»«swlni  setts 

MicliigHu 

It[inne>ota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  . 

HontaiiH . 

Nel>ra.>»ka 
I  Nevaila    . 
'  N.lJttinpshire. 
I  New  Jersey     . 

ITew  Mexico  . 
I  New  York 
'  N.  Carolina     . 
I  Ohio 
(  Oregon    . 
i  Pennsylvania. 

Rliodc  I«jland 

a  Carolina 

Tcnnt'esee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington 

W.  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Totals 


5-21 

4-21   I 
5-21  1 


6-18 

9,789 

5-21 

— 

6-18 

387,847 

5-SO 

— 

5-21 

1,803,667 

fi-21 

680,819 

6-21 

1,120,637 

4-2U 

93,008 

5-15 

64,905 

6-21 

652,508 

8-16 

645,616 

6-18 

58,482 

5-21 

610,271 

6-21 

70,846 

C-21 

258,934 

4-20 

576,967 

330,986 

125,67.3 

143,113 

17D,4CO 

863,166 

423,604 

273,814 

319,711 

611,541 

13,828 

232,344 

7,611 

60,124 

334,398 

16,484 

1,033,81  a 

337.382 

7  77;  163 

66,606 

954,409 

51,895 

194,264 

436,624 

440,467 

34,221 

68,463 

336,948 

46,751 

187,528 

344,943 

5,622 


222,554 
90,561 
ft8,641 

99,320 
270,851 
379,900 
111,641 
193,111) 
37f),l>T7 

8,600 
150,692 

5,149 

43,484 
136,187 

12,300 
637,487 
208,657 
530.492 

40,012 
687,356 

33,803 
136,368 
308,969 
340,000 

19,750 

46,061 
195,636 

29,247 

119,9!i0 

186.831 

3,760 


Dols. 
3,153,178 

644,369 
1,363,930 
1,863,766 
7,610,719 
4,063,524 
3,981,215 
1,115,808 
4.552,463 

317.442 
3,419,721 

168,852 

730,073 
3,115.441 

145,400 
16,050,345 

700,000 
10.093,706 

762,093 
11,903,261 

907,287 

460,434 
1,157,930 
3,483,452 

284,856 

650,392 
1,620,809 

666,111 
1,307,901 
3,655,012 

118,908 


13,391,259     8,004,375    133,139,600     384      6,432    86,986 


Besides  these  384  colleges  for  liberal  arts,  there  were  in  the  States 
(1888)  the  following :— 


- 

Colleges 

Teachcra 

Students 

Theological 

141 

686 

6,989 

Law    .... 

n2 

345 

3,906 

Regular 

92 

1,907 

12,238 

Medical  ■   Ecieotio      . 

9 

116 

669 

Homoeopath. 

14 

249 

1,159 

Female 

198 

2,546 

26,945 

There  were  also  239  Indian  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  11  662 
costing  the  United  States  ^1,293,876.  '      ' 

The  Education  Report  for  1884-85,  issued  in  1887  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  contains  statistics  specially  collected  in  1885-86  of 
6,338  libraries  *  other  than  private,'  containing  300  or  more  volumes  each 
and  20,622,076  volumes  in  the  aggr^ate;  2,357  of  these  libraries  contain 
less  than  1,000  volumes  each;  2,139  between  1,000  and  6^000  each;  440 
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between  5,000  and  10,000 ;  355  between  10,000  and  50,000 ;  and  47  mai« 
than  50,000  volomes. 

In  1889  there  were  in  the  United  States  1.494  daily  newspapers,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  6,713,750;  12,234  weeklies,  with  a  total  circulatica 
of  19,588,000 ;  1,898  monthlies,  with  a  circulation  of  7,472,750 ;  and  m 
other  periodicals.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  was  then  16,319 ;  in 
1880  the  total  number  was  11,403. 

Juftioe. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate 
Justices  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Associate  Judges  have  precedence  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commissions,  or,  when  the  commissions  of  two  or  more  of 
them  bear  the  same  date,  according  to  their  ages.  In  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  oflBce  of  Chief  Justice,  or  of  his  inability  to  perform  the  duties  and 
powers  of  his  office,  they  shall  devolve  upon  the  Associate  Justice  wboi? 
first  in  precedence,  until  such  disability  is  removed  or  another  Chief 
Justice  is  appointed  and  duly  qualified.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice 
is  j^l  0,500  per  annum,  and  the  Associate  Justices  ^10,000  each. 

The  Justices,  besides  their  duties  in  annual  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington,  have  assigned  to  them  each  his  own  judicial  circuit,  these 
circuits  having,  in  addition,  their  ovm  circuit  judges.  Other  courts  are 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  United  States  District  Courts,  many  of  the  States  being 
for  judicial  purposes  divided  into  two  or  more  districts. 

Each  separate  State  has  also  its  own  judicial  system  with  a  Chief 
Justice  and  Associate  Justices,  who  are  appointed  usually  for  t«rms  of 
years,  but  in  some  States  practically  for  life,  or  during  good  behavioor. 
Most  frequently  they  are  elected  by  the  people,  though  sometimes  appointel 
by  the  Governor,  with  or  without  the  Senate  or  Council.  Their  salaries 
vary  from  2,500  dollars  to  7,500  dollars  i)er  annum. 

In  1880  there  were  59,255  criminals  in  the  prisons,  only  5,069  of  whom 
were  women. 

Panpsrism. 

Although  there  are  jwor-laws  in  the  States  the  statistics  of  pauperism, 
except  for  indoor  paupers,  are  not  recorded.  The  total  number  of  indoor 
paupers  in  the  census  year  (1880)  was  67,067,  in  addition  to  whom  21,5S8 
outdoor  paupers  were  reported,  but  the  latter  figure  is  probably  fax  below 
the  truth. 

Finance. 
I.  Central, 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  mainly  derived  from  two 
sources — namely,  duties  on  imports,  and  internal  revenue  taxes 
upon  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco,  banks,  and 
bankers.  The  national  expenditure  is  mainly  on  account  of  the 
-war  and  navy  departments,  pensions,  payment  of  interest  of  the 
public  debt  incurred  by  the  civil  war  01  1861-66,  and  the  civil 
service. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  net  revenue  and  the 
total  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  United  States  in  each  of  the 
ten  fiscal  years^  ending  June  30,  from  1881  to  1890  : — 
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Revenne             '    ExpencHtnrc 

Rerenne 

Expenrliture    j 

Year 

end!  11  IT 
June  30 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Year 
ewlinir 
June  30 

Dollara 

Dollars 

1881 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

360,782,292 
403,525,250 
398,287,581 
348,519,869 
323,690,706 

260,712,887        1886 
237,981,440        1887 
265,408,138         1888 
244,126,244    ■     1889 
260,226,935        1890 

336,439.727 
371,403,277 
379,266,074 
387,050,068 
463,963,080 

242,483,138 
267,932,180 
267,924,801 
299.288,978 
358  618,584 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  loans  in  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, other  than  interest,  and  premiums  in  connection  with 
the  public  debt. 

The  following  tables  give  the  actual  sources  of  revenue  and 
branches  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1890, 
and  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1891  : — 


1            Hevenue. 

1890 

Expenditure. 

1890 

i 

1 

DoUara 

Dollars 

1  Customs  taxes 

229,668,584 

Civil  expenses 

23,638,827     f 

■  Internal  revenue    . 

142,606,706 

li'oreign  intercourse 

2          1.648.277     ' 

1  National  bank  taxes 

1,301,326 

Indians 

6,708,047     1 

1  Sales  of  public  lands 

6,358,272 

Pensions 

106,936.855     | 

•  Profits  on  coinage 

10,217.244 

Military  establish- 

Customs fees 

1,299,324 

ment  . 

44,582,838 

Consular,  land,  and 

Naval      establish- 

patent fees . 

3,146,692 

ment  . 

22,006,206 

Pacific      railways, 

Miscellaneous,    in- 

interest 

705,642 

cluding     public 

Pacific      railways, 

buildings,  light- 

sinking fund 

1,842,565 

houses,  &c. 

43,563.696 

Surveying    public 

District  of  Columbi  a 

5,677,419 

lands  . 

112,315 

Interest  on  public 

t- 

Sales  of  Goremment 

debt  . 

36.099,284 

property 

192,124 

Deticiency  in  postal 

Immigrant  fund    . 

241,404 

revenues     . 

6.875,036     . 

Soldiers*  Home  per- 

manent fund 

308,887 

Revenues    of  Dis- 

trict Columbia    . 

2,809,131 

Miscellaneous 

sources 
Total  ordinary 

2,270.655 

Total  ordinary 

receipts 

403.080,983 

expenditure 
Redemption  of 
notes  and  pur- 
chase of  bonds    . 
Leaving      net 
surplus  of    . 

297,736,487 

48,094,56^ 
67.219.931 
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Ileeenue. 

Customs    .       .        , 
Internal  revenue 
Miecellaneoos  • 

Total  ordinary 
receipts 

1891 

Hsrpendiivre. 

Civil   and   misceUa- 

neons  ezpenf^s     . 
Indians     . 
Pensions    . 
MiHtaiy     establish- 

ment     . 
Naval  establishment 
District  of  Columbia 
Interest    on    public 

debt      . 
Deficiency  in  postal 

revenues 

Total  ordinary 
expenditure 

1891 

Dollan 
221,000,000 
145,000,000 
40,000,000 

DdDan       \ 

105,000,000 

6,500,000 

133,000,000 

44,000,000 

23,000,000  1 

5,600,000 

32,000,000 

* 

4,600,000 

406,000,000 

354,000,000 

These  receipts  are  partly  actaal  and  partly  estimated,  and  show 
an  expected  surplus  of  52,000,000  dollars.  For  1891-92  the  esti- 
mated revenue  is  373,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  357,852,209 
dollars,  giving  an  estimated  surplus  of  15,147,790  dollars. 

The  surpluses  are  all  available  for  reducing  the  public  debty 
and  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  in  addition  to 
48,094,565  dollars  applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  the  net  surplus 
of  57,249,931  dollars,  together  with  other  sums  amounting  to 
76,857,679  dollars,  was  used  in  the  redemption  and  purchase  of 
the  debt. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
debt  on  the  1st  of  July  at  various  periods  fcom  1860  : — 


Year 

Capital  of  Debt 

Year 

Capital  of  Debt 

Dollars 

Dolltts 

1860 

64.842,287 

1883 

1,884.171,728 

1866 

2,773.236,173 

1884 

1.830,528.923 

1877 

2,206.301,392 

1886 

1,769,529,741 

1880 

2,120,416,370 

1887 

1,700,771,948 

1881 

2,069,013.669 

1889 

1,651.401,891 

1882 

1.918,312.994 

1890 

1.555,630,910 

The  net  debt — that  is.  what  remains  after  deducting  the  cash  in  the 
Treasury— was  923,376,119  dollars  on  June  1.  1890 ;  of  the  total  amonn( 
764.069.095  dollars  bears  no  interest.  Included  in  these  figures  is  the 
United  States  liability  for  64,623,612  dollars,  or  12.924,702i.  6  per  cent 
bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific  railways,  which  pay  over  5  per  cent,  of  th«r 
net  earnings.  The  bulk  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  was  originally 
contracted  at  6  and  6  per  cent.,  but  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  is  now  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  at  4 J  per  cent. 

There  is  practically  no  direct  taxation  for  national  purposes,  thomgfa 
personal  and  real  property  are  taxed  in  the  several  States.    The  assessed 
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Talnation  of  the  real  property  in  the  States  is  returned  for  1880  at 
13,036,766,925  dollars,  and  personal  property  3,866,226,618  dollars.  The 
total  amoiint  of  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  as  assessed  in  1888» 
amounts  to  22,637,383,298  dollars. 

II.  State  Finance. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  debt  of  the  separate  States  June  I, 
1890,  is  extracted  from  a  preliminary  summary  by  the  Census  Office ;— 


Debt,  Bonded  and 

OMh  and  Fnnds 

N€tDebt(-.),or 

Floating 

on  hand 

Net  AiBBeta  (+) 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Alabama  • 

12,413,196 

420,576 

-  11,992,620 

Arkansas . 

4,796,016 

4,782,706 

13,309 

California 

2.703,600 

5,526,895 

+     2,823,395 

Colomdo  . 

1,367,694 

1,392,852 

+          25,158 

Connecticut     . 

8,866,904 

2.627,152 

-     1,239,752 

Delaware 

899,760 

87,988 

-.        811,762 

Florida    . 

1,276,000 

1,121,609 

153,301 

Georgia    . 

8.631,305 

566,084 

-     8,066,221 

Illinois     . 

1,118,607 

3,826,820 

+     2.638,813 

Indiana    . 

8,540,615 

4,878,893 

-     8.661,722 

Iowa 

284,823 

4,633,858 

+     4,349,034 

•^ftWflftg 

801,000 

6,722,572 

+     4,921,572 

Kentucky 

2,386,340 

2,567,972 

+        171,631 

Louisiana 

14,811,173 

2,297,958 

-  12,513,215 

Maine      . 

3,470,908 

62,678 

-     3,408,230 

Maryland 

10,370,536 

7,646,413 

-     2,724,123 

Massachusetts 

28,251,287 

30,099,075 

+     1,847.787 

Michigan 

5,493,912 

1,345,189 

-     4,148,723 

Minnesota 

4,365,000 

12,734.634 

+     8,369,634 

Mississippi       . 

3,546,342 

300,159 

-     3.246,183 

Missouri  . 

12,457,000 

4,017,251 

-     8,439,749 

Nebraska 



— 

— 

Nevada   . 

562,000 

1,441,940 

+        879.940 

New  Hampshire 

2,953,550 

313.844 

~     2,639,706 

New  Jersey      . 

1,596,300 

4,829,736 

+     3,233,435 

New  York 

6,774,865 

17,415,812 

+  10,640,957 

North  Carolina 

7,611,600 

73,031 

-     7,538,668 

Ohio 

;         7,380,845 

366,078 

-     7,014,767 

Oregon    . 

42,972 

1,842,693 

+     1,799,720 

Pennsylvania  . 

13,866,970 

12,068,945 

-     1,788.026 

Bhode  Island  . 

1,300,434 

1,358,309 

+          57,874 

South  Carolina 

j        6,566,849 

93,373 

-     6,473,476 

Tennessee 

14,938,608 

— 

-   14,938,608 

Texas 

4,237,730 

8,437,311 

+     4,199,581 

Vermont . 

148,416 

223,562 

+          76.146 

Virginia  . 

36,209,254 

4,683,720 

-  31,525,536 

West  Virginia. 



1,020,243 

+     1.020,243 

Wisconsin 

Total,  1890 

2,295,390 

5,626,768 

+     3,330377 

238,396,589 

156,443,701 

-   81,952.890 

Total,  1880 

296,417,521 

108,903,877 

-187,513,644 
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Nebraska  and  West  Virginia  have  no  debt.  The  funds  on  hand  of 
Nebraska  and  Tennessee  are  not  stated. 

The  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  of  the  counties  in  1890  amoonted  to 
145,693,840  dollars  ;  and  the  sinking  fund,  cash,  &c.,  to  30,468,955  doUai^ 
The  counties'  debt  in  1880  was  125,621,455  dollars,  and  sinking  fund 
1,593,869  dollars. 

Defence. 
I.  Armt. 

fiy  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  is  empowered  in  general  '  to  raise 
and  support  armies ; '  and  by  the  second  section  of  the  second 
article,  the  President  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  On  August  7,  17S9,  Congress  established  a 
Department  of  War  as  the  instrument  of  the  President  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  military  affairs. 

By  Acts  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  1866,  March  3,  1869. 
and  July  15,  1870,  the  number  of  land  forces  constituting  the 
standing  army  of  the  United  States  was  strictly  limited.  It  was 
subsequently  enacted  that  from  the  year  1875  there  shall  be  no 
more  than  25,000  enlisted  men  at  any  one  time,  exclusive  of  the 
signal  corps,  the  authorised  stren^h  of  which  is  320  enlisted  men, 
the  hospital  corps,  the  strength  of  which  is  753  enlisted  men,  and 
of  125  general  service  clerks  and  45  general  service  messengers. 
The  actual  commissioned  and  enlisted  strength  of  the  army  on 
June  30,  1889,  was  as  follows 

Officers  Men 

.     432  7,i*70 


10  cavalry  regiments 
o  artillery        „  2«0  2,(1^*^ 

25  infantry        „  877  12,t»i:3 

Generals,  general  staff  officers,  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  privates,  engi- 
neers, ordnance,  signal  corps,  hospital 
corps,  chaplains,  military  academy,  &c.        .    576  8,098 


Total        .        .        .  2,165  26,316 

Of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  there  are  1 9  general  offi- 
cers, 70  colonels,  91  lieutenant- colonels,  222  majors,  629  captains. 

The  9th  and  10th  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  24th  and  25th 
regiments  of  infantiy,  are  composed  of  negro  soldiers,  but  with 
white  officers. 

Besides  the  regular  army  each  State  is  supposed  to  have  a 
militia  in  which  all  men  from  18  to  45  capable  of  bearing  arms 
ought  to  be  enrolled,  but  in  several  States  the  organisation  is 
imperfect.  The  organised  militia  numbers  8,052  officers  and 
95,240  men.  The  number  of  citizens  who  in  case  of  war  might 
be  enrolled  in  the  militia  is  upwards  of  ^  millions.     In  1880  the 
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males  of  all  classes  between  18  and  44  years  of  age  numbered 
10,231,239,  of  whom  7,000,000  were  native-born  whites  and 
1,242,354  coloured. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  divided  for  military  pur- 
poses into  eight  departments,  and  these  are  grouped  into  three 
military  divisions,  namely,  Division  of  the  Missouri,  composed  of 
the  Departments  of  Dakota,  the  Platte,  Texas,  and  the  Missouri  ; 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  composed  of  the-  Departments  of  the 
Columbia,  California,  and  Arizona ;  Division  of  the  Atlantic, 
composed  of  the  Department  of  the  East.  The  United  States 
has  a  military  academy  at  West  Point. 

11.  JSTavy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  United  States  navy  in 
1890;— 


- 

In  Commis- 
sion 

Building 

Aimoured  battle  ships       1st  rate     , 
fist    „ 

Steel  cruisers     .        •     <  3rd    " 

Uth ;; 

Coast  defence  ships   .     jg^^^  " 

Torpedo  boats    .                4th    „ 
Dynamite  cruiser       .        4th    „ 

5 
3 
2 

1 

2 
1 

3 

1 
& 
3 
1 
2 
4 

Total    . 

14 

19 

Besides  these  there  are  27  old  type  wooden  and  iron  vessels,  12  sailing 
ships,  14  tugs,  &c. 

Vessels  are  rated  according  to  tonnage  as  follows :— 1st  rate,  over 
4,000  tons;  2nd  rate,  2,000  to  4,000  tons;  3rd  rate,  1,000  to  2,000  tons ; 
4th  rate,  under  1,000  tons. 

The  term  '  protected '  indicates  that  a  vessel  has  a  complete  deflr^ctive 
steel  deck  of  over  1  inch  thickness  (generally  2^  to  4  inches)  ;  *  partially 
protected '  indicates  that  the  deflective  deck  exists  only  over  a  portion  of 
the  ship's  length  protecting  the  machinery. 

Of  the  three  armoured  battle  ships  under  construction,  the  Maine  and 
Tesean  are  partly  completed.  The  Maine,  launched  in  November,  1890,  is  a 
twin-screw  armoured  turret  vessel,  of  the  belted  cruiser  type,  with  pro- 
tected decks.  Its  displacement  is  6,648  tons,  and  speed  17  knots.  It  has 
4  10-inch  and  6  6-inch  B.L.R.  The  10-inch  guns  are  mounted  in  pairs  in 
the  turrets,  protected  by  10 j  inches  steel  armour,  and  the  turrets  are  ia 
echelon,  so  that  all  four  guns  can  be  fired  ahead  or  astern.  The  Texas  is 
a  twin-screw,  armoured  turret  vessel,  of  6,314  tons  displacement,  with  2 
12-inch  and  6  6-inch  B.L.B.  Its  speed  is  17  knots.  The  vital  parts  of 
the  vessel  are  protected  by  a  steel  armour  belt  12  inches  thick,  term^'nated 
by  6-inch  steel  breastwjrkF,  extending  diagonally  across  the  vessel.    An 
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armoored  protected  deck,  3  inches  thick,  is  worked  over  the  armonr  belt. 
The  turrets  are  plated  with  12-iiich  steel  armour,  and  have  their  lower 
parts  enclosed  in  redoubts,  also  12  inches  thick.  One  12-inch  B.L.B.  is 
mounted  in  each  turret.  Both  ships  are  fitted  with  seoondaiy  batteries 
and  torpedo  tubes.  Armoured  battle  ship  No.  2  is  to  have  a  protective 
curved  steel  deck  from  stem  to  stem,  the  edges  of  which  amidships  are  to 
be  five  feet  below  the  water  line,  and  the  top  will  have  a  rise  of  about  one 
foot  above  the  water  at  the  centre  of  the  vesseL  The  machinery  and 
boiler  space  are  protected  by  6  inches  of  steel  armour,  and  a  belt  of  3-inch 
armonr  extends  entirely  round  the  ship  on  the  vrater-line.  The  ship  will 
have  displacement  of  8,150  tons ;  its  length  over  all  is  380  ft,  breadth  of 
beam  64  ft.,  mean  draught  24  ft.,  speed  20  knots,  with  calculated  I.H.P.  of 
16,000.    It  will  carry  6  8-inch  B.L.R.,  and  12  4-inch  R.F. 

Of  the  steel  cruisers  building,  the  largest  is  No.  6,  of  5,300  tons  displace- 
ment, with  2  8-inch  B.L.R.  and  10  4-inch  R.F.  It  is  fitted  with  a  protective 
deck.  The  length  overall  is  330  ft.,  breadth  53  ft.,  mean  draught  21  ft.,  with 
a  calculated  speed  of  20^  knots,  and  I.H.P.  13,600.  Nos,  7  and  8,  with  com- 
plete protective  decks,  will  have  3,183  displacement,  speed  19  knots,  LH.P. 
10,000.  Bach  will  carry  1  6-inch  B.L.R.  and  10  4-inch  RF.  Ms,  9, 10, 11. 
with  partially  protective  decks,  will  have  displacement  2,000,  contract 
speed  18  knots,  and  LH.P  8,400.  They  will  carry  2  6-inch  B.L.R.  and  8  4- 
inch  R.F.  The  Bennington  will  have  displacement  1,700  tons,  speed  lf> 
knots,  and  will  carry  6  6-inch  B.L.R. ,  and  4  R.F.  Of  the  steel  cruisers  in 
commission  the  largest  is  the  Chicago^  of  4,500  tons  displacement,  speed 
15-3  knots,'  with  4  8-inch,  8  6-inch,  and  2  5-inch  B.L.B.  The  Baitimcrt 
has  4,400  tons  displacement,  speed  20'1  knots,  and  carries  4  8-inch  and  6 
6-inch  B.L.R.  The  Philadelphiaj  4,300  tons  displacement  and  19*7  knots 
speed,  the  Newark,  4,083  tons  displacement  and  18  knots  speed,  the  San 
JPraaioUeo,  4,083  tons  displacement  and  19  knots  speed,  are  twin-screw  pro- 
tected cruisers,  carrying  each  12  6-inch  B.L.R.  The  Newark  has,  besides, 
4  R.F.  This  vessel  is  Imrque-rigged,  spreading  9,586  square  ft.  of  canvas; 
the  two  others  have  schooner  masts  spreading  5,400  ft.  of  fore  and  aft  sails. 
The  coast  defence  ships,  with  the  exception  of  the  Monterey^  are  old 
•monitors  under  reconstruction.  The  Pwritan,  6,060  tons  displacement  and 
13  knots  speed,  will  carry  4  12-inch  B.L.R.,  and  6  4-lnch  R.F.,  and  wiU  be 
protected  by  14-inch  steel  armour  on  the  sides  and  11^-in.  to  12^in.  in 
the  turrets.  The  Monterey,  4  003  tons  displacement  and  16  knots  speed, 
has  1  16-inch  and  1  15-inch  dynamite  gon,  1 12-inoh  B.L.R.,  and  6  4-inch 
R.F.  Four  other  coast  defence  vessels  building  will  have  each  8,816  tons 
displacement  and  12  knots  speed,  and  will  carry  4  10-inch  B.L.R.,  two  of 
them  having,  besides,  2  4-inch  R.F. 

The  dynamite  cruiser  Vesttriiu  is  a  steel  ship  of  725  tons  displaoement, 
250  ft.  over  all,  and  26|  ft.  beam,  speed  21*6  knots.  In  the  forward  part  of 
the  ship  are  3  15-inch  pneumatic  guns  70  ft.  long,  made  of  thin  cast  iron. 
The  full-size  shell  for  each  gun  is  14f  inches  in  diameter,  about  7  ft.  lon^ 
It  weighs,  loaded,  about  600  lbs.,  and  the  charge  is  400  lbs.  of  dynamite. 
The  ship  is  steered  by  steam  and  all  her  operations  are  directed  from  a 
conning  tower,  protected  by  light  armour.  In  firing,  the  guns  have  a  fixed 
elevation,  and  difference  in  range  is  effected  by  greater  or  less  air  com- 
pression; in  short,  the  hull  is  nothing  but  a  gun  carriage  on  which  are 
mounted  these  pneumatic  guns.  The  calculated  range  is  about  one  mile, 
and  sufficient  accuracy  has  been  attained  to  drop  the  projectiles  witMn  a 
paraUelogram  of  50  ft.  in  width  by  200  in  length. 

For  the  farther  increase  of  the  Navy  Oongress  has  authorised  the  eon« 
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stmction  of  three  armoured  battle  ships  of  8,500  tons  displacement ;  one 
steel  cruiser  of  7,600  tons  with  protected  deck  and  maximum  speed  of  21 
knots  ;  one  cmiBing  monitor  of  3,130  tons  displacement,  to  be  armed  with 
1  15-inch  dynamite  g^nn,  2  10-inch  and  1  6-inch  B.L.R.,  and  to  hare 
-a  speed  of  17  knots ;  one  ram  of  2,000  tons ;  one  torpedo  cruiser,  with 
a  speed  of  not  less  than  23  knots;  one  torpedo  boat,  and  one  dynamite 
<;rui8er. 

The  United  States  possess  ten  navy  yards  and  stations — namely.  Forts* 
mouth,  Charlestown,  Brooklyn,  League  Island,  New  London,  Washington, 
Norfolk,  Pensaoola,  Mare  Islanid,  and  Fort  Royal.  Portsmouth,  Brooklyn, 
Norfolk,  and  Mare  Island  are  used  as  construction  yards.  At  Washington 
there  is  a  gun  factory  for  the  completion  of  high-powered  breech-loaiding 
cannon. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  was  commanded,  in  July  1890,  by  1 
admiral,  6  rear-admirals,  10  commodores,  45  captains,  85  commanders  and 
74  lieutenant  commanders,  325  lieutenants,  and  180  ensigns.  There  are 
7,500  enlisted  men  and  750  boys,  besides  a  marine  corps  of  2,177  officers 
.and  mgti^ 


Production  and  Industry. 

L  Agriculture. 

The  immense  extent  of  land,  forming  part  of  the  United  States,  as  yet 
uninhabited  and  uncultivated,  is  held  to  be  national  property,  at  the 
■disposal  of  Congress  and  the  executive  of  the  Republic,  The  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  which  are  still  undisposed  of  lie  in  19  States  and  8 
Territories.  The  public  lands  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one 
class  haye  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  designated  as  the  minimum  price, 
and  the  other  two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre,  the  latter  being  the  alternate 
sections,  reserved  by  the  United  States  in  land  grants  to  railroads,  &c. 
Titles  to  these  lands  may  be  acquired  by  private  entry  or  location  under 
the  homestead,  pre-emption,  and  timber-culture  laws;  or,  as  to  some  classes, 
by  purchase  for  cash.  The  homsetead  laws  give  the  right  to  160  acres  of 
a-dollar-and-a-quarter  lands,  or  to  80  acres  of  two-doUar-and-a-half  lands, 
to  any  citizen  or  applicant  for  citizenship  over  twenty-one  who  will  actually 
settle  upon  and  cultivate  the  land.  The  title  is  perfected  by  the  issue  of 
a  patent  after  five  years  of  actual  settlement.  The  only  charges  in  the 
case  of  homestead  entries  are  fees  and  commissions.  Another  large  class 
of  free  entries  of  public  lands  is  that  provided  for  under  the  Timber- 
Culture  Acts  of  1873-78.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  promote  the 
growth  of  forest  trees  on  the  public  lands.  They  give  the  right  to  any 
settler  who  has  cultivated  for  two  years  as  much  as  five  acres  in  trees  to 
an  80-acre  homestead,  or,  if  ten  acres,  to  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  and  a 
free  patent  for  his  land  is  given  him  at  the  end  of  three  years  instead  of 
five.  In  the  middle  of  1889  there  were  1,816,504,147  acres  of  public  lands 
in  the  States  and  Territories,  of  which  981,621,984  had  been  surveyed.  Of 
the  total  area  of  the  United  States,  1,400,000  square  miles,  or  896,000,000 
-acres,  were  unoccupied  at  the  census  of  1880.  Upwards  of  88  million  acres 
of  land  are  settled  under  the  Homestead  and  Timber-Culture  Acts.  In 
1889  there  were  6,029,231  acres  tiiken  up  under  the  Homestead  Act,  and 
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3,735,305  under  the  Timber-Culture  Act.  In  1888,  5,317,906  acres 
were  sold  for  cash,  and  the  total  number  of  acres  of  public  lauds  disposed 
of  during  that  year  was  30,1 16,684,  the  money  received  being  /13,647,137. 
Of  the  public  lands  in  1889,  369,529,600  acres  were  in  Alaska  unsnrveyed 
It  is  provided  by  law  that  two  sections,  of  640  acres  of  land,  in  each  '  town- 
ship,* are  reserved  for  common  schools,  so  that  the  spread  of  edacatioc 
may  go  together  with  colonisation. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is  exclusive  and  uni- 
versal, except  so  far  as  restrained  by  stipulations  in  the  original  cessions. 

At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  536,081,835  acres  taken  up  in  farms, 
being  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  excluding  Alaska  and  tbe 
Indian  Territory ;  in  1870  the  farm  acreage  was  407,735,041.  Of  this  area 
28 1,771,042  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half,  were  returned  as  improved 
'i'he  following  table  shows  the  number  of  farms  of  different  sizes  in  1870 
and  1880;— 


Acres 

1              1870 

1880 

Under  3  acres    .... 

6,875 

4.352 

3  and  under     10 

172,021 

134.889 

10        „              20 

294,607 

254,749 

20        „              60 

847,614 

781,474 

60        „            100 

754,221 

1,032,910 

100        „            500   .      . 

666,054 

1,695,983 

500        „         1,000 

15,873 

75,972 

1,000  and  over  . 

3,720 

28,678 

Total      . 

• 

2,669,986 

4,008.907 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  smaller  farms  have  decreased  in  niunbe? 
during  the  decade,  and  that  while  those  between  50  and  100  have  onlx 
increased  37  per  cent.,  those  between  100  and  500  have  trebled,  those  be^ 
tween  500  and  1,000  have  quintupled,  while  those  above  1,000  acres  are 
eight  times  more  in  number  than  in  1870.  In  1883  over  18,000,000  acres 
were  in  the  hands  of  eight  proprietors,  while  the  great  railway  companie? 
own  S  0  3,000,000  acres.  The  total  value  of  farms  in  1 880  was  2,039,4 19,3551, 
and  in  1870  1,852,560,7722.;  but  in  the  latter  year  gold  was  at  a  premium 
of  26  per  cent.  The  total  vadue  of  farm  implements  in  1880  was  81,304,011i-, 
and  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural  produce  was  442,680,613^«  The 
following  are  the  returns  of  the  cereal  crops  for  the  five  years  188&-89 :— 


1         Year 

1 

Acres                               Bushels 

Talue 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

135.876,030 
141,859,656 
141,821,315 
146,281.000 
146,606,000 

3,015,439,000 
2,842,579,000 
2,660,467,000 
3,209,742,000 
3,354,967,000 

DoUan 
1,143,146,759 
1,162,161.910 
1,204,289,370 
1,320,256,398 
1,112491,544       1 
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The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  leadingcommerdal  crops  for  1888-9  in 
each  State  and  Territory  in  thousands  of  acres,  bushels,  bales, lbs., dollars :- 


states  aod 
Territories 

Ootton,  1888 

TolMcoo,  1888 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bales 

Yolae 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Pounds 

Taluo 

1,000  Dols. 

1,000  Dols. 

Maine   . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

New  Hampshire    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Vermont 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Massachusetts 





.-. 

2 

8,893 

487 

Rhode  Island 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Connecticut . 

.. 





6 

9,903 

1.248 

New  York    . 



— 

— 

6 

6,488 

778 

New  Jersey  . 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pennsylvania 

— 

— 

— 

20 

24,180 

2,687 

Delaware      . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Maryland     . 





— 

84 

14,017 

771 

Virginia       . 

42 

14 

662 

127 

64,034 

3,842 

North  Carolina    . 

1,072 

364 

16,030 

57 

26,766 

1,931 

South  Carolina     . 

1,647 

662 

22,673 

— 

— 

— 

Georgia 

2,971 

964 

89,394 

— 

— 

— 

Florida 

260 

68 

2,633 

— 

— 

— 

2,862 

906 

38,784 

— 

— 

— 

Mississippi    . 

2,692 

1,068 

46,028 

— 

— 

— 

Louisiana     . 

1,088 

447 

18,904 

— 

— 

— 

Texas 

4,168 

1,694 

67,764 

— 

— 

— 

Arkansas 

1,416 

697 

26,283 

2 

1,166 

81 

Tennessee     . 

881 

368 

14,986 

67 

46,641 

3,661 

West  Viiginia       . 

— 

— 

— 

6 

4,496 

360 

Kentucky     . 

— 

— 

— 

323 

283,306 

21,248 

Ohio     . 

— 

— 

— 

39 

36,196 

2,745 

Michigan      . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tndiana 

— 

— 

— 

18 

16,163 

1,131 

Illinois. 

— 

— 

— 

6 

2,947 

224 

Wisconsin     . 





— 

14 

12,846 

1,220 

Minnesota    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Iowa     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Missouri        .       \ 

\   ^* 

13,109 

1,040 

Kansas. 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Kei^a 

Colorado 

Arizona 

79 

29 

1,209 

^    7 

2,976 

312 

Dakota 

Idaho    . 

Montano 

New  Mexico. 

•Utah     . 

Washington  . 

Wyoming      .        / 

Total 

19,068 

6,940 

292,139  i 

747 

566,79/> 

43,667 
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Table  of  Commercial  Chops  fob  1888-9— «wf. 

Indian  Corn, 

188d 

1 

(nieat,lS89 

states  and 
Territories 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Value 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

[   Valne 

1 

1,000  Dola 

1,000  Dols 

Maine  . 

29 

1,034 

589 

41 

589 

589 

New  Hampshire  . 

36 

1,311 

734 

9 

144 

144 

Vermont 

58 

2,044 

1,124 

20 

325 

309 

Massachusetts 

58 

1,997 

1,078 

— 



Bhode  Island 

13 

393 

220 



„_ 

— 

Connecticut. 

57 

1,766 

954 

2 

30 

28 

NewYoik    . 

699 

20,475 

10,033 

647 

8,929 

8,036 

New  Jersey  . 

357 

10,792 

5,396 

140 

1,711 

1,574 

Peimsylvania 

1,383 

41,225 

18,963 

1,361 

16,617 

14,124 

Delaware     . 

223 

3,905 

1,640 

95 

1,100 

880 

Maryland     . 

733 

15,105 

6,495 

646 

6,171 

4,998 

Virginia       . 

2,153 

84.231 

15,062 

810 

6,804 

6,852 

North  Carolina    . 

2,754 

33,050 

17,516 

724 

4,493 

4,043 

South  Carolina     . 

1,592 

18,310 

9,887 

198 

1,191 

1,131 

Georgia 

3,012 

33,730 

18,551 

378 

2,383 

2,335 

Florida 

487 

5.206 

3.020 

— 

— 



Alabama 

2,514 

33,944 

17,311 

357 

2,602 

2,452 

Mississippi  . 

1,991 

29,474 

14,737 

76 

494 

489 

Louisiana     . 

1,083 

18,949 

9,664 

— 

— 



Texas  . 

4,574 

83,698 

29,294 

601 

6,189 

4,580 

Arkansas 

2,130 

42,608 

18,322 

236 

1,794 

1,525 

Tennessee    . 

3,674 

80,831 

29,908 

1,211 

9,085 

6,905 

West  Virginia 

679 

15,199 

6,080 

308 

3,144 

2,610 

Kentucky     . 

2,845 

76,382 

25.630 

983 

10,811 

7,784 

Ohio    . 

3,005 

88,953 

27,576 

2,525 

36,865 

28,017 

Michigan 

968 

22,737 

8,413 

1,613 

23,709 

17,545 

Indiana 

3.678 

106,656 

28,797 

2,802 

41,187 

29,24:j 

Illinois 

8,023 

259,125 

62,190 

2,376 

38,014 

26,610 

Wisconsin    . 

1,081 

28,415 

8,240 

1,193 

16,937 

11,687 

Minnesota    . 

746 

21,263 

5,741 

3.112 

45,456 

30,456 

Iowa    . 

8,860 

349,966 

66,494 

1,605 

21,023 

13^45 

Missouri 

6,796 

218,841 

50.334 

1,588 

20.639 

13,209' 

Kansas 

6,813 

240,508 

43,291 

1,680 

30,912 

17,002 

Nebraska      . 

4,097 

149,543 

25,422 

1,404 

16,848 

8,761 

California    . 

158 

4,464 

2,544 

3,292 

43,781 

30,647 

Oregon 

8 

157 

102 

845 

13,689 

9,683! 

Nevada 

— 

— 

— 

18 

335 

261. 

Colorado 

43 

1,092 

633 

87 

1,851 

1,333; 

Arizona 

— 

— 

— 

26 

337 

233 

Dakoto 

819 

14,743 

4,865 

4,431 

41,652 

24,991 

Idaho  . 

— 

— 

— 

82 

1,449 

1,116 

Montano 

— 

— 

— 

85 

1,539 

1,154 

New  Mexico 

56 

1,126 

676 

86 

1,096 

800 

Utah    . 

35 

644 

393 

123 

1,880 

1,410 

Washington. 

— 

— 

— 

416 

6,856 

4,799 

Wyoming     . 
Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

78,320 

2,112,892 

597,919 

38,124 

490,560 

342.492 1 
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The  areas  and  prodace  of  the  varioas  cereal  crops  for  1887, 1888,  and 
1889  are  specified  in  the  subjoined  tables  so  far  ai  known : — 


1887 

1888 

1880 

- 

1,000        1,000 
Acres    Bushels 

Bu?h. 

per 

Acre 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

1.000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bush, 
per 

Acre 

27-11 
12-86 
27-36 

21-60' 
1 

'  Com        .       . 

,    Wheat     .       . 

1    Oata        .       . 

Rye         .       . 

Barley     . 
Buckwheat 

72,394 
37,642 
25,921 
2,053 
2,902 
910 

1,456,161 

456.329 

659,618 

20,693 

56,812 

10,844 

2011 
1212 
25-44 
10-00 
19-57 
11-91 

75,673 

37,336 

26,998 

2,366 

2,996 

913 

1,967,790  26-26 
415,868  1111 
701,735.  22-28 
28,415'  12-00 
83,884'  21-32 
12,060  13-21 

7«,320 
38,124 
27,462 

_ 

2,700 

2,112,892 
490,660 
761,615 

Total    . 

141,821 

2,660,457 

- 

146,281 

3,209,742 

146,606 

8,364,987 

- 

'■  Defltiite  statistics  not  given. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  live  stock  at  the  two  census 
years  1870  and  1880,  and  as  estimated  in  1890 :— • 


- 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Horses 

Mules  .... 
Cattle  of  all  kinds 
Sheep  .... 
Swine  .... 

8,248,800 

1,179,500 

25,484,100 

40,853,000 

26,751,400 

11,201,800 
1,729,500 
33,258,000 
40,765,900 
34,034,100 

14,213,837 
2,331,027 
52,801,907 
44,336,072 
51,602,780 

The  total  value  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  States  in  1890  was 
^2,418,766,028.  The  area  devoted  exclusively  to  the  rearing  of  cattle 
measures  1,365,000  square  miles.  In  1888-89,  266,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
•were  grown,  valued  at  90,640,369  dollars. 

In  1888-89  the  agricultural  exports  amounted,  at  the  ports  of  shipment, 
to  530,000,000  dollars,  or  about  400,000,000  dollars  on  the  farms.  The 
agricultural  imports,  including  animals,  fibres,  and  wine,  amounted,  at  the 
ports  of  shipment,  to  366,000,000  dollars,  or  about  400,000,000  dollars  with 
freights  and  other  charges  added.    Thus  the  exports  pay  for  the  imports. 


II.  FORESTBY. 

In  connection  with  the  great  forests  of  the  country,  the  preparation  of 
lumber  or  timber  is  important.  There  were  25,708  establishments  for  this 
purpose  in  1880,  with  a  capital  of  36,237,224^,  employing  146,880  hands, 
using  materials  valued  at  29,231,0772.,  the  value  of  the  produce  being 
46,653,746/.  For  1888  the  total  product  of  lumber  was  estimated  at 
30,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  120,000,000/. 
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III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  was  as  follows 
during  each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1889 : — 


Tear 

Gold 

surer 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1885 

31,801,000 

51,600,000 

83,401,000 

1886 

35,000,000 

51,000,000 

86,000,000 

1887 

33,100,000 

53,441,300 

86,541,300 

1888 

33,175,000 

59,195,000 

92,370,000 

1889 

32,800,000 

64,646,464 

97,446,464 

The  total  value  of  minerals  and  metals  produced  in  1888  is  estimated  at 
591,659,931  dollars.  The  corresponding  estimate  for  1887  was  538,056,349 
dollars. 

On  June  30, 1890,  there  were  in  the  United  States  562  completed  fur- 
nace stacks  (in  1880,  681)  for  the  production  of  pig-iron,  and  during  the 
>  ear  ended  at  that  date,  9,579,779  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced  (in  1880. 
3,781,021).  Of  the  furnaces,  234  were  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  prodoc- 
tion  was  49  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Included  in  the  total  was  4,233,372 
tons  of  Bessemer  pig-iron,  of  which  60'6  per  cent,  was  produced  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  the  total  of  pig-iron,  Ohio  produced  13-6  per  cent.,  Alabama 
9-3  per  cent.,  Illinois  7  per  cent.,  and  New  York  3-7  per  cent. 

At  the  same  date  there  were  in  all  158  (in  1880,  73)  steel  works  (Penn- 
sylvania 79),  and  during  the  year  4,466,926  (in  1880, 1,145,711)  short  toc« 
of  steel  ingots  and  castings  (including  3,877,039  tons  of  Bessemer  sod 
Clapp-Griffiths  steel)  were  produced.  Of  the  total,  Pennsylvania  produced 
61-9  per  cent.,  Illinois  19-4  per  cent.,  and  Ohio  10  per  cent.  The  prodoc- 
tion  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  was  2,036,654  tons  (Pennsylvania  1,377,119 
tons). 

In  the  United  States  quicksilver  is  worked  to  advantage  only  in  Cali- 
fornia, where,  during  1889, 11  mines  and  36  fnrnaoes  were  in  operatios, 
the  total  production  being  26,464  flasks  (of  765  lbs.)  from  92,964  ah(fft 
tons  of  ore  roasted.    In  1880  the  production  was  59,926  flasks. 

The  number  of  slate  quarries  worked  during  1889  was  206  CPennsjI- 
vania  104).  The  value  of  all  the  slate  produced  was  3,444,863  dollars 
(Pennsylvania  2,011,776  dollars),  the  capital  invested  being  10,042,29? 
dollars  (Pennsylvania  6,823,002  dollars). 

The  precious  metals  are  raised  mainly  in  California  for  gold ;  and 
Colorado,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Montana  for  silver.  The  total  value 
of  gold  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  from  1793  to  1887  is  esti- 
mated at  ^1.334,609,150,  and  the  silver  at  ^423,655,811. 

In  1889-90  gold  (domestic  product)  to  the  value  of  #49,228*823.  aB-d 
silver  weighing  32,430,151  standard  ounces,  were  deposited. 


IV.  Makufactures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  United  States  between  1870  and  1880,  excluding  petroleum  refinirr 
and  gas  manufacture  :— 
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Year 

No.  of 
KstabliBhments 

n.»t«^»i                Hands             Vuiucof       1         Value  of 
I'ftPlWA        ,     ^njpioyetl          Materials              Protluct* 

1870 
1880 

252,148 
253,852 

£                                     !            £                           £ 
338,913,403     2,053,906    398,148,368      677,172,070 
558,054,521  1  2,732,696  1  679,364,710  . 1,073,915,838 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  namber  of  establishments  had  not  mate- 
rially increased,  there  had  been  a  very  large  increase  in  all  the  other  items, 
showing  the  concentration  of  manufactares  in  large  establishments,  and 
the  increased  use  of  machinery.  More  than  one-half  of  the  establishments 
and  of  the  capital  are  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  has  been  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  recent  years.  At  the  census  of  1 880  there  were  found  to  be  756 
manufactories  for  materials  solely  of  cotton,  with  a  capital  of  41,666,069i. ; 
the  number  of  spindles  was  10,663,435  (12,000,000  in  1882);  of  looms, 
226,759;  hands  employed,  174,659;  cotton  consumed,  1,670,344  bales 
(760,343,981  lbs.),  valued  at  17,389,1452.,  producing  materials  valued  at 
38,418,0002. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  cotton : — 


Y^r 

1       Production 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

Iletfline<l  for 
Home  CoiKsuniption 

i            lb8. 

lbs. 

lb*. 

Ibg. 

1S80 

♦    2.771,797,596 

3,547,792 

1,822,295,843 

953,049,105 

1H84 

1    2,757,544,422 

7,019,492 

1,863,926,466 

900,637,448 

1KH5 

1    2,742,966,011 

5,115,680 

1,893,268,732 

854,812,959 

1KS6 

1    3,182.305.659 

5,072,334 

2,059,314,405 

1,128,063,588 

1887 

;    3,157,378,443 

3,924,531 

2,170,173,701 

991,129,273 

18H8 

3.439  172,391 

5.497,.V.;2 

2,204,324,798 

1,180,345,185 

1889 

3,437,408,499 

7,973,039 

2,385,004,628 

1.060,376,910 

The  values  of  cottons  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  from  the 
United  States  were  from  4,071,882  dollars  in  1876  to  11,636,591  dollars  in 
1885.  and  10,212,644  dollars  in  1889. 

Another  industry  of  great  importance  is  that  connected  with  iron  and 
steeL  In  the  various  branches  of  this  industry  there  were  1,005  establish- 
ments in  the  oensos  year  ended  May  31, 1880,  with  a  capital  of  47,625,079/., 
(reckoning  the  £  at  /4.86),  and  employing  140,978  hands ;  these  produced 
7,265,140  short  tons  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  year,  the  value  of  all  the 
materials  used  being  39,356,203/.,  and  the  total  value  of  the  products 
61,020,099/.  Of  blast  furnace  establishments  there  were  490,  controlling 
681  completed  blast  furnaces,  using  7,256,684  short  tons  of  iron  ore,  the 
total  value  of  the  ore,  fuel,  limestone,  &c.,  used  being  12,061,675/.;  the 
pig-iron  produced  weighed  3,781,021  short  tons,  and  the  value  of  all  the 
products  amounted  to  18,377,689/.  There  were  324  iron  rolling  mill  esta- 
blishments, with  «L  capital  of  18,473,909/.,  employing  80,133  hands,  using 
material  to  the  value  of  18,164,039/.,  producing  2,353,248  short  tons  of 
finished  materials,  valued  at  28,147,854/.  There  were  also  36  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel-works,  producing  983,039  short  tons  of  material, 
valued  at  11,482,553/.    The  production  of  pig-iron  in  1882  was  6,178,122 
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short  tons;  in  1884,  4,589,613  tons;  in  1885,  4,529,869  tons;  in  18S6, 
6,365,328  tons;  in  1887,  7,187,206  tons;  in  1888,  7,268,507  short  tons;  in 
1889,  8,516,079  short  tons.  The  total  numher  of  fomaoes  in  December 
1887  was  583  ;  in  1888,  589;  in  1889,  670.  The  number  of  fornaces  in 
blast  at  the  end  of  1888  was  332 ;  at  the  close  of  1889,  344.  The  total 
quantity  of  pig-iron  consumed  in  1888  was  7,491,393  short  tons ;  in  1889, 
8,734,137  short  tons.  The  production  of  rolled  iron  in  1888  was  2,411,651 
short  tons ;  in  1889,  2,586,385  short  tons.  In  1886  the  Bessemer  st^ 
ingots  produced  amounted  to  2,541,493  short  tons ;  3,288,637  tons  in  1887; 
2,812,500  tons  in  1888;  and  3,281,829  tons  in  1889.  Open-hearth  steel 
ingots  in  1886,  245,250  short  tons ;  in  1887,  360,717  tons  ;  in  1888,  352,036 
tons ;  in  1889,  419,488  tons. 

y.  Fisheries. 

At  the  census  of  1880  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  employed 
131,426  persons,  the  capital  invested  was  7,591,7002.,  and  the  Tains  of 
the  products  (including  seal  and  whale  fisheries)  was  8,600,0002.;  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  was  6,606,  of  208,297  tons.  In  1890  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  whale  fisheries  were  valued  at  895,901  dollars. 


Commerce. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  valae,  in  dollars^  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  the  years  ended  June  ^, 
1879  and  1886-90 :— 


-Year 
(ended 
Juae  30) 

Tmportfl  of 
Merchandise 

Exports  of 

Domestic 

Mercbandise 

1     Tear 
'    (ended 
June  30) 

Imports  of 
Herohandise 

Exports  of 

Domestic 

ICerchandi^ 

1879 
1886 
1887— 

DoUatB 

445,777,775 

695,436,136 

-632,319,768 

Dollars 
698,340,790 
665,964,629 
703,022,923 

1888 

1     1889 

1890 

Dollars 
723,967,114 
746,131.652 

789,222,228 

Dollars 
683,863,101 
730,282,609 
845,203.828 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  specie  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  the  vidue 
of  that  exported,  being  the  product  of  the  States,  in  the  years 
ended  June  30,  1879  and  1886-90  :— 


Year 

(ended 

June  30) 

Imports  of 
Specie 

Exports  of 
Domestic  and 
Foreign  Specie 

Year 
1    (ended 
June  30) 

Imports  of 
Domestic  and 
Foreign  Specie 

Exports  of 
Specie 

1879 

1886 
1887 

Dollars 
20,296,000 
38,593,666 
60,170,792 

Dollars 
24,997,441 
72,463,410 
35,997,691 

1888 
1889 
1890 

Dollars 
69.337,986 
28,963,073 
33,976,326 

DoUan 
46,414,183 
96,641.633 
62,148,420 
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The  general  imports  and  the  exports  of  United  States  pro- 
duce are  classified  as  follows  for  1888-^9  and  1889-90  :— 


Imports 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Exports 

1888^9 

188>-90 

Dollars 

Dollars     i 

Dollars 

DoQaxs 

Food  sabstaaoes 

1 

Agrlotilture       • 

582,141,490 

629,785,917 

and  mi^twftia 

S39,140,S46 

251,947,851 

Mannfisotares 

188,675,507 

151,181.297 

Baw  natexkOB    . 

178,646,386 

180,888,280 

Hining 

19,947,518 

22,851,746 

Hanufao  tared 

1 

Theforest  .      . 

26,997,127 

29.473,064 

articles    . 

83,979,997 

84.737.n5 

The  fisheries      . 

7,106,888 

7,496,044 

Mannfaottired 

All  others   .       . 

5,414,579 

5,055,740 

artiolesforoon- 

samption. 
Luxuries,  Ao.     . 

Total.       . 

146,080,553 
97,384,622 

157,945,053 
113,768,879 

Total  .       . 

745481,652 

789,222,228 

730,282,609 

845,298,828 

The  following  table  shows  the  valae  of  the  chief  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890  : — 


- 

Dollars 

- 

Dollars 

Cotton 

250,968,792 

Leather,  and  manu&c- 

Cotton  mannfactiires  . 

9,999,277 

turesof     • 

12,438,847 

Wheat 

45,275,906 

Oilcake 

7,999,926 

Wheat-flour 

57,036,168 

Furs,    furskins,    hides 

Maize  .... 

42,658,016 

and  skins  . 

6,490,569 

Provisions,  comprising 

Pish      .... 

6,040,826 

meat  and  dairy  pro- 

Chemicals, &c. 

6,224,504 

ducts 

136,264,506 

Coal      ...        . 

6,856,088 

Mineral  oils 

61.403,189 

Spirits  of  turpentine     . 

4,590,931 

Tobacco,  and  manufac- 

Paraffine &  paraffine  wax 

2,408,709 

tures  of   . 

26,356,601 

Fruits   .... 

4,059,547 

Wood  and  its  manufac- 

Agricultural implements 

3,659,184 

tures 

28,274,629 

Clocks  and  watches 

1,695,136 

Iron  and  steel  and  their 

Resin    .... 

manufactures  . 

26,642,208 

Hops     .... 

1,110,571 

Cattle. 

31,261,131 

Spirits,  distilled    . 

1,633,110 

Sugar,    molasses,  and 

Books,  and  other  printed 

confectionery  . 

3,029,413 

matter 

1,866,094 

Copper,  and  manufac- 

tures of    . 

8,402,628 

The  leading  imports  into  the  United  States  were  in  1889-90 


- 

Dollars 

- 

Dollars 

Sugar,  molasses,  &c.  . 

Wools 

Woollen  manufactures 

Chemicals  . 

Coffee        •        • 

101,293,826 
15,264,083 
56,582,432 
41,602,078 
78.267,432 

Iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures . 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and 
manufactures 

Cotton  goods     . 

41,679,501 

48,265,366 
29,918,066 
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Hides,  f  nrs,  kc. .        , 

Silk  goods  . 

Silk,  raw,  and  cocoons 

Tea    .... 

Fraits  and  nnts . 

Wood  &  manuf  aotures 

Leather  and  manufac- 
tures 

Tobacco  and  manufac- 
tures 

India-rubber  and  gut- 
ta-percha, crude 


Dollars 


29,436,702 
38.686,374 
24,331.867 
12,317.493 
20,746.471 
17,241,916 

12,436,080 

21,710.464 

14,854,612 


Paper  stock  and 
manufactures 

Jewellery  and  pre- 
cious stones    . 

Animals 

Barley 

Wines 

Glass  and  glassware  • 

Hats,  bonnets.  &c. 

Earthenware,  &c. 

Tin     ...        . 


Dollars 


8.078^ 

13,541,586 
6,766,932 
5.629,849 
8,859,972 
7.362,723 
3,305,326  ; 
7,030,301 
6,898,909 


The  following  is  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


1880 


Import.-s  from  the 
Uiiitwl  States  . 

Exports* of  Bri- 
tish produce     . 


£ 
107.061,360 
30,856,871 


£ 

86,478,81) 
21,993,831 


1886 


£ 
81,600,197 
36,834,876 


1887 


£ 
88,049,074 
39,547,800 


1888 


£ 

79;76S,018 
38,897,060 


1883 


£ 
91,461,475 
30;}93,943 


The  value  of  the  total  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  the 
United  States  in  1885  was  31,094,589^.  ;  in  1886,  37,607,805^  ; 
in  1887, 40,240,150^. ;  in  1888,  41,211,213/. ;  in  1889,  43,878,934/. 

The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  grain  and  flour  exports 
rto  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1885  to  1889  :— 


Year 

Qiumtitiea 

Talae 

Cwts. 

£ 

1885 

57,913,882 

22,786,486 

1886 

64,044,225 

30,237,656 

1887 

67,800,407 

23,167,632 

1888 

37,310,341 

15,262,002 

1889 

60,607,968 

18,209.496 

The  most  valuable  of  the  com  exports  is  that  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  which  amounted  to  16,706,397/,  in  1885;  15,690,894/. 
in  1886 ;  20,040,194/.  in  1887;  12,520,300/.  in  1888;  12,480,843/. 
in  1889.  The  value  of  the  maize  expoHs  to  Great  Britain  in 
1885  was  5,242,541/. ;  in  1886,  4,093,821/. ;  in  1887,2,786,486/.  ; 
in  1888,  2,643,174/. ;  in  1889,  5,325,498/ 

In  1888-89  the  customs  duties  amounted  to  ;J[223,832,74?, 
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and  in  1889-90,  to  ^229,668,584.  The  following  table  shows  for  the 
years  1888-89  and  1889-90  the  values  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
merchandise  to  and  the  imports  from  the  following  countries, 
according  to  the  United  States  returns  : — 


Coaniry 


Qreat    Britain    and 

Ireland 
Germany. 
France     . 
British  NorthAmerica 
Belgium  . 
Netherlands    . 
Spain 
Italy 

Russia      . 
British  Australasia 
Cuba 
Mexico    . 
British  West  Indies 
Brazil 

Argentine  Republic 
Colombia 
Portugal  . 
China 
Hayti       . 
Japan 

Central  America 
British  East  Indies 
Hong  Kong     . 
Africa 
Hawaii     . 
Venezuela 
Denmark . 
Chili 

Dutch  East  Indies 
Guianas  . 
Uruguay  . 
Austria-Hungary 
Turkey  in    Europe, 

Asia,  and  Africa 
Philippine  Islands 
Switzerland     . 


Home  Exports  to 


188S-S9 


Dollars 

379,990,181 

66,568,695 

45,110,922 

39,806,682 

22,603,406 

14,800,780 

11.932,614 

12,543.928 

8,363,949 

12,262,147 

11,297,198 

10,886,288 

8,197,693 

9,276,511 

8,376,077 

3,728,961 

2,872,607 

2,790.621 

8,975,461 

4,616,712 

4,146,511 

4,330,413 

3.675,594 

3.471,119 

3,336,040 

3,703,706 

3,213,248 

2,967,254 

2,249,066 

2,038,643 

2,027,383 

720,825 

187,896 

179,647 

20,354 


188»-90 


Dollars 

444,459,009 

84,315  215 

49,013,004 

38,544,464 

26,140,877 

22,487.688 

12,736,273 

12,974,249 

10,661,631 

11,168,081 

12,669,609 

12,666,108 

8,074.433 

11,902,496 

8,323,627 

2.622,361 

3.891,789 

2.943,790 

4.101,464 

6,227,186 

6,104,275 

4,656,256 

4.434,641 

3,778.076 

4,606,900 

3,984.280 

6,037,290 

3,219,465 

1,799,306 

2,439,184 

3,210.112 

945,703 

176;386 

122,276 

22,170 


Imports  from 


1889-90 


Dollars      • 

178,269,067 

81,742,546 

69,566.618 

43,009,473 

9,816,435 

10,950,843 

4,636,661 

17.992,149 

2,986,631 

5,998,211 

62,130,623 

21,253,601 

15,985,562 

60,403,804 

5,454,618 

4,263,619 

1,239,291 

17,028,412 

3,757,443 

16,687,992 

8,414,019 

20,029,601 

1,480,266 

3,610,127 

12,847,740 

10,392,569 

238,973 

2,622,625 

5,207,254 

4.999,790 

2,986.964 

7,642,297 


Dollars 

186,488,956 

'  98,837,683 

I  77,672,311 

39,396.980 

I     9,336,482 

!  17,029,238 

5,288.637 

20,330,061 

3,409,879 

4,277  676 

53,801,691 

22,690,916 

14,865,018 

59,318,756 

5,401,697 

3,675,263 

1,418,309 

16,260,471 

2,421,221 

21,103,324 

8,062,444 

20,804,319 

969,746 

1,501,038 

12,313,908 

10,966,765 

238,508 

3,183,249 

6,791,260 

4,918,736 

1,764,903 

9,381,378 


4,687,731  i  4.622,779 
10,693,172  11,692,626 
13,343,704     14.441,960 


Thus,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  52*58  per  cent,  of 
the  domestic  expcrta  of  the  United  States  went  to  Great  Britain 
alone,  while  23*63  per  cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  that 
country. 
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The  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  of  the  following  quantities  and  value  in 
each  of  the  years  ending  June  30  from  1885  to  1889  : — 


; ■       ■                     ■          ■  1    ^ — 

—                        1886         1         1886                   1887         |         1888 

18S8 

1        CwtB.        1        Cwta.                Cwta. 
Quantities   .      9,379.87$   11.540,608   11.222,272 

£              1             £              '             £ 

Value  .        .  ,  26,505,430  j  28.556.402  •  28,414.597 

Cwts. 
12,040,820 

£ 
31.126,787 

C?wta 
12,712,606 

£ 
33.MW71 

Other  considerable  exports  to  Great  Britain  wer^,  in  1889, 
bacon  and  hams,  7,046,346;. ;  cheese,  1,895,679?. ;  la;rd,2;095,343/.; 
petroleum,  1,932,8507.;  oH-cake,  1,292,5942.;  oxen  aJid  bulls, 
5,793,2967.,  (in  1888)  2,841,2917. ;  fresh  beef,  2,826^167.  ;  tobacco, 
2,990,3837.  ;  leather,  2,209,6657. ;  sugar,  709,4977.  in  1887, 
143,6687.  in  1888,  131,8117.  in  1889. 

-The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  leading  articles 
of  Boitish  import  into  the  United  States  in  the  five  years  from 
188&*ol889:— 


Year 

Iron 

Cotton  Goods 

Linen  Goods 

WoollBB  Goods 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

4,208,884 

2,271.119 

2,284,232 

3,194,107 

1886 

5,780,580 

2,362,640 

2,510,981 

4,434,456 

1897 

7,630,209 

2,479,545 

2,742,036 

4,371,656 

1888 

6,936,795 

2,187,737 

2,763,296 

4,717,768 

1889 

6,187,286 

2,385,382 

2,917,447 

5,308,327 

Other  imports  are  alkali,  862,6597. ;  silk  manufactures, 
1,155,4177. ;  jute  manufactures  and  yam,  1,493,3657. ;  machinery, 
890,4217.  in  1889. 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  (imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise)  is  divided  as  follows  in  1889-90,  among  the  various 
coasts  and  frontiers  of  the  States  in  percentage  of  the  total  : — 


Atlantic  Coast 
77-86 


GuU  Coast 
10-56 


Pacific  Coast 
5*86 


North  Boundary 
5-24 


Interior  Porta 
0-49 


The  percentage  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows : — 

New  York  Boston       FhilAdelphia    Baltimore    New  Orleans    San  Fraaoiaco 

52-55  814  5-65  5*29  7*45  520 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 
The  international  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  at  present 
largely  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  shipping  belon^iriiig  to 
the  United  States  was  classed  as  follows  for  1890  : — Sailing  v^. 
sels,  17,502  of  2,565,408  tons  ;  steam  vesads,  5,965  of  1,859,08^^ 
tons ;  total,  23,467  vessels  of  4,424,497  tons. 
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Of  vessels  registered  as  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  the 
aggregate  burthen  was  in  1890  928,062  tons,  showing  a  decrease 
of  71,557  tons  on  1889  ;  while  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  the  t^tal  burthen  was  3)409,435  tons,  or  198,019  tons  more 
than  in  the  .preceding  year. 

The  shipping  is  distributed  thus  (1890)  :— 


AtUuitlo  and' 
GvU  Coasts  . 
Pacific  Coast  . 
Northern  Lake^ 
Westom  Bireivj ; 


Soiling  Vessels 


No.  1  'Tons 

13,049a,642,ll» 

843     238,638 

1,-272'    flf28,«56 


Totals,  1890  '  15,164  2,100,413 
„       1889  ;  16,47912,099,179 


Steun  Vessels 

Canal  Boots 

Barges 

Total 

2JB00 

651 

1,627 

1,087 

Tons. 

817,109 
183,780 
662,923 
206,277 

No. 
440 
767 

1,097 
1,036 

Tons. 
47,378 
67,676 

affo. 

1,048 

8 

64 

130 

1,241 
1,185 

Tons 

281,989 
6,973 
13,910 
89,170 

17,382 
1,402 
3,iH0 
1,223 

Tons 

2,638,896 
428,392 

1,063,064 
294,4« 

4,424.497 
4,307.476 

5,966 
6,924 

1,869.089 
1,766,661 

114,963 
108,461 

341,042'  23,467 
334,2841  23,628 

1     ■ 

Duriogv^he  year  1889-90  there  were  built : — Sailing  vessels, 
505  of  102^73  tons  ;  steam  vessels,  410  of  169,046  tons ;  canal 
boatg,  40 ;of  ^4,346  tons  ;  barges,  9«  of  27,858  tons. 

The  total  tonnage  on  June  SO,  1890,  was  1,859,089  steam, 
and  2,5653^^9?, other  than  steam.  ,.  ,. 

The  tc^QWge  entered  and.  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  during 
the  last  three  fiscal  years  -wms  as  follows  :~^ ' 


. .  .  .  i.  .rjsu 

1888 

_           1889 

1890                1 

1 

Entered:— 

American     . 
Foreign 

Total    . 

No. 

0,634 

21,720 

31,264 

Tonnai?e 
3.366.767 
12,026,336 

15,3W,103 

No. 
10.459 
21.387 

31,846 

10,878 
21,498 

Tonnage 
3,724,325 
12,227,794 

16,982,119 

8,988,454 
12,364,603 

No. 
11,217 
22,281 

33,448 

Tonnage 
4,083,121 1 
14,024,140 

18,107,261 

1 

Gfleared:— 

American     • 
Foreign        • 

Total    .       . 

0,608 
21,804 

31,412 

3,416,004 
12,253,900 

11,000 
22,297 

4,066.767 
14,082,106 

16,868,904 

82,376 

'16,843;i47 

33,297 

18,148,862 

In  1889-90  63  vessels  of  105,251  tons  cleared  from  Atlantic 
for  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  ani  4  vessels  of  5,464  tons 
cleared  from  Pacific  for  Atlantic  ports,  vid  Gape  Horn. 

Of  the  total  foreign  trade  in  1889-90,  only  12*29  per  cent,  in 
value  was  carried  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The 
proportion  has  steadily  decreased  srnoe  1856,  when  it  was  75*2 
TWF  cent. 
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Internal  Commnnioationf. 

The  growth  of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  dates  from  1827, 
when  the  first  line  was  opened  for  traffic  at  Quincy,  Massachosetts.  The 
extent  of  railways  in  operation  in  1830  was  23  miles ;  it  rose  to  2,818  miles 
in  1840 ;  to  9,021  miles  in  1850 ;  to  30,636  miles  in  1860 ;  to  53,399  miles 
in  1870;  to  84,893  miles  in  1880 ;  to  91.147  miles  in  1881 ;  and  to  161,397 
'miles  in  1890;  6,751  miles  having  heen  constracted  daring  1889.  The 
railways  are  divided  as  follows  among  the  great  groups  of  States,  the 
statistics  overlapping  to  some  extent : — New  ]^gland  States,  6,733  miles ; 
Middle  Atlantic,  19,739  miles;  Central  Northern,  36,986  miles;  Sonth 
Atlantic,  16,024  miles;  Golf  and  Mississippi  Valley,  12,644  miles  ;  South- 
western, 32,018  miles ;  North- Western,  26,529  miles;  Pacific,  11,680  miles. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  railways  in  1889  was  9,680,983,189  doDais, 
the  gross  yearly  earnings  1,003,736,696  dollars,  and  the  net  earnings 
822,284,986  dollars.  In  the  66  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  in 
1888-89  there  were  altogether  3,161  xniles  of  street  railway,  2,361  miles 
being  worked  by  animal  power,  260  miles  by  electricity,  266  miles  by  cable, 
and  283  miles  by  steam. 

The  telegraphs  of  the  United  States  are  almost  entirely  in  the  bands  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  had  in  1889  178,764  miles 
of  line,  647,697  miles  of  wire,  and  18,470  offices ;  the  number  of  messages 
sent  in  1889  was  64,108,326,  the  receipts  20,783,194  dollars,  expenses 
14,666,152  dollars,  and  profits  6,218,041  dollars.  Including  minor  com- 
panies, there  were  altogether  over  200,000  miles  of  telegr^b  line  open 
for  public  use  in  1889.  In  1890  there  were  193,213  miles  of  telephone  wire 
belonging  to  one  company,  with  449,861  telephones  and  767  telephone  ex- 
ohanges.  Including  this  company  it  is  estimated  that  in  1889  there  were 
about  250,000  miles  of  wire,  for  telephone  use. 

The  postal  business  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1889-90 
was  as  follows : — 


Pineal  Year 
ending 
Jane  30 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

PieoesofVall 

Registered 
Paokagee 

Saoks  handled 

Total 

5,329,521,475 
5,834,690,875 
6,528,772,060 
7,027,837,339 
7,847,723,600 

16,625,844 
15,752,569 
16,001,059 
16,866,550 
16,576,293 

798,726 

960,613 

1.103,083 

1,134,898 

1,138,208 

5,345,846,044 
6,861,394,057 
6,646,876,202 
7,044,838,787 
7,865,438,101 

Money  orders  issued  (1889-90)  :— 

Dollars 
Domestic         •        .    10,624,727amounting  to  114,362,757.12 
International  .        .         859,054  „  I3,2f30,l 35.71 

Postal  notes    .        .      6,927,825  .,  12,160.489.60 

Total         .        .     18,411,606  „  189,763,382.43 

There  are  (1890)]  62,401  offices.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  depart- 
ment during  the  year  1889-90  was  /66,930,717.11 ;  total  receipta 
/60,882,097.92 ;  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  /6,048,619.19. 

Koney  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amoimt  of  gold  u^d  silver  coin  and 
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ballion ;  gold,  silver,  and  currency  certificates ;  United  States  notes,  and 
national  and  State  bank  notes  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Treasury,  ia 
national  banks,  and  in  circulation  through  other  banks,  in  the  years  ending 
June  30,  1880, 1885, 1889,  and  1890:— 


Gold,  estimated  . 
aold  oertiflcates 
Silrer  certificates 
Silver  dollars 

Subsidiary  silver,  estimated 
State  Bauk  circulation 
Demand  notes 
1-  and  S-jcar  notes,  1863   . 
Compound  Interest  notes  . 
Fractional  paper  currency 
National  bauk  notes  . 
Ijegal-tender  notes 

„         „      certificates    . 

Grand  total 


1880 


1885 


1889 


Dollars 

851,841,306 

8,004,600 

12,374,270 

69,660,408 

78,862,270 

574,046 

60,975 

82,485 

242,590 

7,214,931 

311,505,428 

346,681,016 

14,595,000 


Dollars 
588,697,036 
140,323,140  ! 
139,901,646 
208,538,967  i 
74,939,820 
242,618  ' 
57,950 
68,035 
202,730  i 
6,961,175 
318,576,711 
346,681.016  ' 
2^,785,OUO  , 


Dollars 

680,063,505 

154,048,552 

262,62»,746 

348,947,093 

76,601,836 

201,170 

66,442 

62,955 

185,750 

6,916,690 

211,378,963 

346,681,016 

17495,000 


1,234,699,247     1,854,978,841     2,099,968,718 


1890 


Dollars 

695,5^3,029 

157,562,979 

301,539,751 

386,386,614 

76,825,305 

197,484 

56.U32 

62,S65 

182,46U 

6,911,510 

185,>70,775 

346,6i<l.Ul6 

12,39U,0O<i 


2,170,S29,3Z0 


Coinage,  1885-90,  in  dollars :  — 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887        1        1888 

t 
1 

1889                IBM 

Gold.        . 
Silrer       . 
Minor 

27,773,012 

88,962,176 

191,622 

28,945,542 

82,086,709 

848,186 

23,972,383       28,864,170 

35,191,081      -34,136,095 

1,215,686         1,218,977 

25,543,910  '    22,021,748 

34,515,546       38,815,837 

906,473         1,416,852 

Total   . 

56,926,810 

61,875,438 

60,379,150 

63,917,242 

60,966,929  ,    60,254,437 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  resources  and  liabilities  of  the 
national  banks,  3,290  in  number,  on  September  30,  1889  : — 


Dollars 

Liabilities 

Dollars 

Loans  .        .        . 

1,817,300,000 

Capital  8t<X5k 

612,600,000 

J3onds  . 

304,300,000 

'  Surplus  fund 

197,400,000 

Due    from    other 

'  Undivided  profits 

84,900,000 

banks 

335,400,000 

1  Circulation  . 

128,500,000 

Real  estate,  &c.    . 

69,400,000 

Due  to  depositors 

1,522,000,000 

Specie  . 

164,300,000 

1  Due  to  other  banks 

425,300,000 

Ijegal  tender  notes, 

1  Other  liabUities    . 

27,600,000 

U.S.  certificates, 

&c.    . 

107,100,000 

^National      Bank 

not'es 

20,900,000 

Clearing  house  ex- 

changes   . 

136,800,000 

'  Other  resources    . 

42,800,000 

Total       . 

Total       . 

2,998.300,000 

2,998,300,000 
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Ob  Mazcfa  1, 1889,  the  amount  of  public  mosey  held  by  iiatiaa]*l4>aDk 
depositories  was  48,818,992  dollars;  on  November  1, 1890,  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  29,937,688  dollars,  held  by  204  banks. 

In  1888-9  the  savings  banks  had  4,021,523  depositors,  with  deposit.^ 
amounting  to  1,425,230,349  dollars,  showing  an  average  of  354  dollais  to 
each  depositor. 

Honey,  Weights^  and  Heasnies. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  United  States  are : — 

MONBT. 

The  Dollar,of  100  cents.  Approximate  value,  4*.  Par  value,  49-32i. 
or  1/.- 4-866  dollars. 

There  exists  no  longer  any  difference  in  value  between  coined  money 
and  paper  currency. 

Weights  akd  Measttkes. 

British  Wsights  and  measures  are  usually  employed,  but  the  old  Win- 
chester gallon  and  bushel  are  used  instead  of  the  new  or  imperial  stan- 
dards.   They  are : — 

Wine  Gallon  »  0*83333  gallon. 

Ale  Gallan     =  1-01695      „ 

BmM       .     »  0-9692    imperial  bushel. 

Instead  of  the  British  cwt.  a  CentaZ,  of  100  pounds,  is  used. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentativef . 

1.  Of  the  United  States  in  Great  Bbitaik. 

Efwoy  and  Minister.—The  Hon.  E.  T.  Lincoln. 

Secreta/ry. — Henry  White. 

MilUa/ry  AttaehS. — Major  J.  0.  Post. 

JVaval  AttaoIU, — Lieutenant-Commander  W.  H.  Emory. 

Contul'Oeneral  (ixwiAw).— John  C.  New. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leith,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Antigua. 
Auckland  (N.Z.),  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Cape  Town,  Ceylon,  Halifax  (N.a). 
Hobart,  Melbourne,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John's  (N.F.),  Sings^Kjre,  Sydney. 

2.  Op  Gbeat  Britain  in  the  United  States. 

En/coy  and  Minuter, — Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  G.C.M.G.,  K.CJB*  Ap* 
pointed  1889. 

Secretary. — Hon.  Henry  G.  Edwardes. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cbajrlestonp 
Chicago,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference'  boucehiing^  tlie 

TTnited  States. 

1.  Official  Pubuoations. 

Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  Loans  and  the  Currenoy  from  1S46  to  1885  incltuive,  8.  27c\v 
York,  1888. 

Agrioulture :  Special  Reports  of  the  Department  for  1S»0.    Washington,  1890. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Kdueation.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Foi^eign  Cbmmerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  rear  ending 
JnneSO,  1890.    Washington,  1890. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Seoretaiy  of  the  Nary,  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
8.  Washington,  1890. 

Annutil  Reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Greographical  Sarrej.  8.  Washington , 
lBGO-89. 

Oeosus  of  the  Unite.1  States.    Tenth  Gensas.    Vols.  L  to  XXL    4.    Washington,  1883-89. 

Census  Bulletins  of  the  Eleventh  Census.    Washington,  1890. 

Commercial  Belatious  of  the  United  States  H-lth  Foreign  Conntries.  8.  Wasiiington 
1889-90. 

CongresBiooal  Directory.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Digest  of  the  International  Law  of  the  United  States.    8  vols.    Washington.  1886. 

Education  Bureau  :  Circulars  of  Information  during  1890.    Washington,  1890. 

HtrttUt  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  Office  List    Published  annuaUy.    London,  1891. 

Letter  from  the  Secretanr  of  the  Treasury  transmitting  Estimates  of  Appropriation  re- 
quired for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1891.    Washington,  1890. 

.    Mineral  Reeonroes  of  the  United  Stnte&    By  Darid  T.  Day,  Jun.,  Chief  of  Bureau  <.f 
Mining  Statistics  and  Technologv  in  Unit€<l  St«tes  (Ecological  Survey.    Wasliingtoh,  1889, 

Navy  Register  of  the  United  States  to  July  80, 1890.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
theKayr.    Washington,  189a 

Offlcfal  Register  of  the  United  States.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  tbe  United  States,  transmitted  to  Congress^  8. 
Washington,  1890. 

Quarterly  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  relative  to  the  Imports,  Export-fv 
Immigration,  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juno  30, 189<>  . 
Washington,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  of  tbe  United  States  for  the  fiscal  jear:- 
endlug  June  30, 1890.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ocneral  lAnd  Office  to  tbe  Secretsvy  of  the  Intsnori 
for  the  year  1890.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  on  .the  Prodnetloo  Of  the  PredousHetals  lo- tbfrVniteii . 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1889.    Wasiiington,  1880. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  tbe  Opemtions  of  the  Departmsn^of  the 
Interior,  188»-90.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  year  endoil 
June  80, 1890.    Washington,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  Operations  of  the  War  Department  for  the  year 
1890.    8.    Washington,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States.    Washington,  1890. 

Reports  of  the  British  Consular  Officers  for  their  various  duties  in  '  Diplomatlo  and 
Consular  Reports  *  for  1889.    London,  1890. 

Report  on  the  Constitution,  Attributes,  and  Legal  Status  of  Trusts  *  in  the  United  StatcF 
in  No.  171  of  *  Reports  on  Subjects  of  General  Interest'    London,  1890. 

Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States,  July  1, 1890.    FoL    Washington,  1890. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  Prepared  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Treasury  Department    No.  XII.    Washington,  1890. 

The  Statutes  at  large,  and  Treaties  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Collated  with  the 
originals  at  Washington.    Published  annually.    8. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  'Annual  Statement  of  the 
Tnde  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  in  the  year  1889.'    Imp.  4.    London,  1890. 

2.  NON-OFPICIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Banaruft  (George),  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    S  vols.    London,  1883. 

Bancroft  (George),  History  of  the  Unitctl  States,    New  ed.    6  voU    8.    London,  1882 
BoUet  (A.  S.),  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.    8  vols.    New  York,  1886- 
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BrocMt  CTi.  R.),  Our  Western  Empire.    Fhibidclphia,  1882. 

Btyant  (W.  C.)  and  Gay  (S.  K),  Popular  History  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  1878, 
(be.    4  rols. 

BrifOi  (James),  The  American  Commonwealth.    S  vols.    London,  1888. 

Cootev  (T.  M.),  Constitutional  Law  in  tlie  United  States.    Boston,  1880. 

Oioper  (T.  V.)  and  Fenton  (H.  T.),  American  Politics.    New  York,  188X. 

CuriU  (O.  T.),  Hlstor>'  of  the  Oonstltution  of  the  United  BtateL  New  York,  18M-9SL 
S  vols. 

DaU  (W.  H.),  Alaska  and  its  Besourees.    8.    Boston,  1870. 

DUke  (Sir  diaries  Wentworth,  Bart,  M.P.),  Greater  Britain  :  a  record  of  travd  in  Bn^iab- 
speaUng  countries  in  1866  and  1867.    4th  ed.    8.    London,  1885. 

EUM  (H.  W.),  An  Arctic  Province.    London,  1886. 

Fonipertuit  (Adalbert  Frout  de),  Les  EtatS'Unis  de  rAmtoiqne  Septentrionale ;  leozs- 
origines,  leur  dmancipation  et  leurs  jprogrfes.    8.    Paris,  1876. 

HUdreth  (Bichard),  History  of  the  United  States.    6  toIs.    New  York,  1880,  iec. 

UonuoM  (B.),  The  Banker's  Almanac  and  Register  for  1891.    8.    New  York,  189U. 

Johnston  (Alex.),  Historj-  of  American  Politlca    New  York,  1881 

King  (Edward),  The  Southern  States  of  America.    8.    London,  1875. 

iMnman  (Charles ),  Biographical  Annals  of  the  (^vil  Ooyemment  of  the  United  States 
dnring  its  First  Century.    8.    London,  1876. 

Laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  Loans  and  the  Ctiirency,  Coinage,  and  Banking 
Washington,  1886. 

Lo$ting  (B.  J.),  Cydopssdia  of  United  States  History.    New  York,  1883.    S  toI& 

MeMaOer  (J.  B.),  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  188»-9a  (l^ 
progress.) 

Macpherson  (E.),  The  Political  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  daring  the  Gnat 
Rebellion  from  1860  to  1864.    8.    Washington,  186 ». 

PoAchal  (George  W.),  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    8.    Washington,  1868. 

Itmifrof  (J.  N.),  (Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.  Enlarged  by  B.  H.  Bennett. 
Boston. 

Poor  (Henrv  Y.),  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States.    8.    New  York,  1890. 

Porter  (R.  P.),  Gannett  (H.),  and  Jonei  (W.  P.),  The  West,  from  the  Census  of  ISHO  A 
history  of  the  industrial,  commercial,  social,  and  political  derdopment  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  West,  from  1800  to  1880.    Chicago,  1882. 

SehotOer  (James),  History  of  the  United  States.    4  vola    (In  progress.) 

Smman  (Ezra  (3.),  The  American  System  of  GoTemment,  its  Character  and  Woilcingi. 
12.    New  York,  1871. 

SpoJTord  (Ainsworth  R.),  American  Almanac.    8.    New  York  and  Washington,  1^0. 

Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States.    New  Yoric,  1884. 

Stanwood  (Edward),  History  of  Presidential  Elections.    Boston,  1884. 

TowU  (N.  C),  History  and  AnalyalB  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Boston, 
1871. 

Von  BolM  (Dr.  H.),  The  ConsUtntional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States 
America.    6  vols.    8.    New  York,  1879-86. 

Wharton  (Francis),  International  Law  of  the  United  States.    8  vola    Washington,  1887. 

Winter  (Justin),  Vols.  6  and  7  of  the  NarratlTe  and  Critical  History  of  AmericiL 
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URUGUAY. 

(Repi^blica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.) 

Conftitntion  and  GoYemment. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  formerly  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Spain,  and  subsequently  a  province  of  Brazil,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence August  25,  1825,  which  was  recognised  by  the  Treaty 
of  Montevideo,  signed  August  27,  1828.  The  Constitution  of 
the  Republic  was  sworn  July  18,  1830.  By  the  terms  of  this 
charter,  the  legislative  power  is  in  a  Parliament,  composed  of 
two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
which  meet  in  annual  session,  extending  from  February  15  to 
July  15.  In  the  interval  of  the  session,  a  permanent  committee 
of  two  senators  and  five  members  of  the  Lower  House  assume 
the  legislative  power,  as  well  as  the  general  control  of  the 
administration.  The  representatives  are  chosen  for  three  years, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  3,000  inhabitants  of  male  adults 
who  can  read  and  write.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  an 
Electoral  College,  whose  members  are  directly  elected  by  the 
people ;  there  is  one  senator  for  each  department,  chosen  for  six 
years,  one-third  retiring  every  two  years.  There  are  (1889)  53 
representatives  and  19  senators. 

The  executive  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

President  of  the  Bepublic, — Dr.  ffereira  y  Obes,  elected  March 
1890. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a 
council  of  ministers  divided  into  five  departments,  namely,  that 
of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War  and  Marine,  and 
the  department  of  Worship,  Justice,  and  Public  Instruction. 

Area  and  Fopulatioii. 

The  area  of  Uruguay  is  estimated  at  72,110  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population,  in  1887,  of  614,257,  which,  it  is  stated, 
to  allow  for  omissions,  should  be  raised  to  651,112.  The  country 
is  divided  into  19  provinces. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  area,  population,  and  density  of  the 

various  provinces : — 

Province 

1     «| 
1     §« 

1     4,863 

26,027 

Province 

i! 

u 

Salto  . 

SIS     Rooha       .       . 

4.280 

17M9 

4-11 

Artigaa      . 

,     4,393 

12,000 

2  73      Cerro- Largo 

6,753 

19,697 

8-42 

Faymndn  . 

5,115 

28,417 

5-55 

Treinta  y  Trea  . 

3,686 

15,748 

4-27 

Rio  Negro . 

<      3,269 

14,265 

4-36 

I  Minos 

4,844 

22,535 

4-65 

Soriano      . 

3,660 

26,133 

7-34 

Tacuarembo 

8,074 

22,363 

2-76 

Colonia     . 

2,192 

36,406 

1816 

Rivera       .       . 

8,790 

18,966 

9-00 

SauJort    . 

2,687 

21,147 

7-87 

Florida      . 

4,673 

27,173 

§•» 

Flores 

1,744 

15,296 

8-77 

.  DoTMBno    . 

*,525 

22,403 

4-05 

Montevideo 
Oanelones  . 

266 
1,833 

186,211 
68,359 

723-60 
37-28 

i 

1 

Maldonado         .        1,S84 

16,564 

10-45 

Total    .       . 

72,110 

614,267 

S>51 

The  total  population  in  1888  was  648,299 ;  or,  allowing  for  omissions, 
687,194. 

The  proportion  of  males  in  the  population  is  52  per  cent. ;  of  females, 
48  per  cent. 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  native-bom.  Of  the  remainder 
the  greater  number  are  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Brazilians,  and 
Argentines.  The  number  of  English  and  Germans  is  small.  The  Spaniards 
and  French  are  mostly  Basques. 

Montevideo,  with  suburbs,  had  in  1887  a  population  of  134,346,  one- 
third  foreigners. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  nmrriages 
from  1884  to  1888:— 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Maniages 

BxceasofBiztte- 

1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 

21,781 
23,707 
24,712 
25,132 
25.832 

10,278 
10,273 
11,537 
12,573 
12,077 

3,547 
3,657 
3,093 
3,428 
3.976 

11,503 
13,434 
13,175 
12,559 
13,755 

Proportion    per 
1,000  inhabitants 

38-29 

17-47 

6-69 

1 

Of  the  total  births  in  1888, 20,605  were  legitimate  and  6,227  ill^timate. 
For  the  whole  Republic  the  population  was  81*72  per  cent,  legitimate  and 
18-28  illegitimate ;  for  the  provinces  of  the  interior,  78-69  legitimate  and 
21-31  illegitimate ;  for  the  province  of  Montevideo,  9040  legitimate  and  9-60 
illegitimate.    There  were  545  children  stillborn  in  1887  and  605  in  1888. 

There  is  a  considerable  flow  of  immigration.  In  1873  the  number  of 
immigrants  was  243,391 ;  in  1875  it  fell  to  5,298.  For  the  five  years  1885-89 
the  figures  were : — 
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The  Roman -Catholic  is  tlrc-State  reHgion,  but  there  is  complete  tolera- 
tion. In  1885  (census)  there  were  159,i>22  Catholics,  2,032  Protestants, 
and  2,074  of  no  religion. 

Instruction.' 

Prima^  education  is  obligatory.  There  were  in  1888  380  public 
schools,  with  694  teachers  and  82,781  scholars.  The  number  of  private 
schools  was  402,  with  833  teachers  and  21,017  scholars.  In  1887  the 
cost  of  primary  education  defrayed  by  the  State  was  513,249  dollars. 
There  are  at  Montevideo  a  university  and  other  establishments  for 
secondary  and  higher  education.  In  1888  the  university  had  69  professors 
and  695  students.  The  normal  school  for  girls  has  19  professors  and  70 
pupils.  There  is  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  supported  by  the  State  where 
260  pupils  receive  instruction  gratuitously.  At  the  military  college,  with 
8  professors,  there  are  56  pupils  between  the  ages  of  14  and'^18.  There  are 
also  383  teachers  and  4,261  pupils  in  religious  seminaries  throughout  the 
Bepublic. 

The  national  libraiy  contains  over  20,000  volumes  and  more  than  2,300 
manuscripts.  There  is  also  a  national  museum,  with  more  than  20,000 
objects.  Ninety-seven  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published,  91  in 
Spanish,  2  in  English,  2  in  Italian,  2  in  Portuguese,  and  1  each  in  German 
and  French. 

Finance. 

The  following,  so  far  as  published,  are  the  figures  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  four  years  from  1885-86  to^ 
1888-89  :— 


—                            1       1886-86 

1886-87            1887-88 

1888-89 

1      Dollars 
Revenue  collected  .        .  '  11,719,693 
Expenditure  .        .        .1 13,365,107 

Dollars      \      Dollars 
12,704,832 ,  13,668,096 
13,018,530  1 13,834,149 

Dollars 
15,690,294 

The  actual  expenditure  for  1888-9  has  not  been  published.  The  estimated 
expenditure  was  13,811,308  dollars. 

The  revenue  from  customs  (1889)  was  10,786,002  dollars;  from  real 
estate  tax  1,630,438  dollars. 

The  public  debt,  on  Jimuary  1,  1889,  according  to  the  official  returns, 
was  81,491,722  dollars.  This  sum  is  di\'ided  as  follows: — Internal,. 
8,908,687  dollars ;  external,  70,280,510  dollars,  including  50,480,350  dollars 
which  represent  the  Unified  Debt ;  and  international,  2,302,525  dollars.. 
On  July  1,  1890,  the  total  debt  was  90,741,216  dollars.  The  total  value  of 
the  real  property  of  the  Republic  in  the  five  years  1882-86  is  shown  in  the- 
following  table : — 


1883 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

Dollars 
216,569,023 

Dollars 
243,760,272 

Dollars 
267,314,306 

Dollars 
287,640,793 

Dollars 
282,030,143 

The  province  of  Montevideo  is  credited  with  106,280,992  dollars  of  the 
total  in  1886,  the  next  richest  province  being  Salto  with  16,53.3,505  dollars. 
The   number  of  proprietors  is  returned  as  57,411,  of  whom  27,394  ar 
Uruguayans,  owning  property  of  the  value  of  126,922,924  dollars. 
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The  permanent  army  of  Uruguay  is  officially  reported  to  consist  of 
3,482  officers  and  men,  including  4  battalions  of  infantry,  4  regiments  of 
cavalry,  2  of  artillery.  There  is  besides  an  armed  police  force  of  3,980 
men,  and  an  active  civilian  force  of  3,264.  The  soldiers  are  armed  with 
Remington  rifles,  and  there  are  67  pieces  of  artillery.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  an  excessive  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  an  in- 
creased military  force.  Uruguay  has  three  gunboats,  seven  small  steamers 
one  coaster,  and  one  steam  sloop,  with  a  complement  of  184  officers  and 
men. 

Froduotion  and  Industry. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  chief  industry  of  Uruguay.  An 
official  return  of  1884  gives  the  extent  of  pastoral  land  in  actual  occupation 
at  38,750,000  acres,  and  that  of  agricultural  land,  including  forage-growthg, 
at  1,507.000  acres.  The  pastoral  establishments  in  1887  were  officially 
estimated  to  contain  6.119,482  head  of  cattle,  408,452  horses,  and 
15,905,441  sheep.  In  1888  773,449  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  for 
their  hides,  tallow,  &c.,  for  manufacturing  extract  of  meat  and  beef  pre- 
served in  tins.  The  total  value  of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  Umgnay  is 
estimated  at  76,341,180  dollars.  Agriculture  is  also  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  wheat  and  maize  being  the  chief  products.  Tobacco,  olives,  and 
the  vine  are  also  cultivated  to  a  small  extent.  There  are  several  agricul- 
tural colonies  in  the  country,  composed  mainly  of  Swiss  and  Spaniai^. 


Commerce. 

Uruguay  carries  on  an  active  conmierce  with  foreign  countries. 
as  follows  in  1885-89  :— 


It  was 


- 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Imports 
Exports      . 

Pesos 
85,275,476 
36,968,000 

Pesos 
20,194,665 
23,811,986 

Pesos  • 
24,616,000 
18,672,000 

*  1^808 

J9,477,448 
28,008,354 

Perns 
S6.823,8«3 
35,»54,107 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Uruguay  in  1888 
and  1889,  with  the  countries  with  which  she  mainly  deals : — 


Country 

1888 

1889 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Great  Britain 
France    . 
Germany 
Spain       . 
Italy 
Brazil      . 
United  States 
Belgium  . 
Argentine 

Pesos 
9,526,774 
4,531,988 
3,042,014 
2,209,030 
2,400,466 
2,623,939 
1,684,908 
1,594,266 

768,347 

Pesos 
5,088,208 
4,557,908 
1,242,688 
230,357 
369,081 
5,432,002 
2,326.999 
3,429,743 
2,056,848 

Pesos 
10,471,610 
6,515,916 
3,431,830 
2,615,168 
3,260,524 
2,504,692 
3,411.601 
1,625,894 
1,450,057 

Peaoe 
3,551.623 
5,223,743 
1,299,731 
366.746 
381,823 
3,295,485 
1,441,310 
4,110.773  f 
2,289,552  , 
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The  following  are  the  various  classes  of  imports  for  1886,  1887.  and 
1888:— 


I 


Foods  and  drinks    . 

Tobacco 

Textiles 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 
Raw  materials  and  machineiy 
Various 


Total 


1886 


Pesos 
7,785,865 

479,922 
2,934,643 

883,172 
4,017,566 
4,093,488 


20,194,655 


1887 


Pesos 
8,335,561 
642,756 
4,193,033 
1,653,530 
4,530,149 
6,460,916 


24,616,944 


1888 


Pesos 
8,731.640 
617,347 
4,896,095 
1,669,421 
4,808,981 
6,853,964 


29,477,448 


The  following  are 'the  various  classes  of  exports  for  1887,  1888,  and 
1889:— 


- 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Living  animals     • 
Animal  products   . 
Agricultural  „ 
Other             „      . 

Totals  . 

Pesos 
800,000 
16,437,000 
712,000 
813,000 

Pesos 

853,640 

24,221,069 

1,722,629 

1.210,916 

Pesos 

466,272 

23,824,672 

373,280 

1.289,883 

18,762,000 

28,008,254 

25,964,107 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  exports  for  the  years  1888-89 : — 


Tewr 

Jerked 
Beef 

Extraotof 
Beef 

Hides  and 
SUqs 

TaUow 

Wool 

1888  .     .     . 

1889  .     .     . 

Pesofl 
4,950,553 
3,807,816 

Pesos 
1,152,106 
1,099,908 

Pesos 
7,512,374 
7,117,324 

Fesofl 
2,287,466 
1,926,093 

Pesos 
7,587,924 
9.149,932 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1889,  83,476,433  pesos  passed  through  Monte- 
video, and  17,415,686  pesos  exports. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Uruguay  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  for  each  of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889 :— 


- 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  from  TTroguay 
Imports  of  British  produce       • 

£ 

626,593 

1,406,742 

£ 

414,203 

1,254,468 

£ 

288.307 
1,760,012 

£ 

458,138 
1,771,692 

£ 

450.531 
2,40^,389 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Uruguay  to,  the  Uoited  Kingdom  are 
hides  of  the  value  (1889)  of  92,892^.;  tallow.  130,881?.;  preserved  meat, 
67,600/. ;  sheep  skins,  61,736/. ;  bones,  10,627/. ;  wool,  28,765/.  The  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Uruguay  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods,  woollens,  coal,  and  iron — the  first  valued  at  498,008/. ;  the 
second  at  256,880/.;  coal,  314,398/.;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  505,719/.; 
and  machineiy,  116,367/.,  in  the  year  1889. 

Shipping  and  Hayij^tion. 

There  entered  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1889  from  abroad.  1,753 
sea-going  vessels  of  2,178,017  tons,  and  cleared  1,670  vessels  of  2,130,669 
tons ;  of  these,  659  vessels  of  919,737  tons  were  British.  In  thb  river  and 
coasting  trade  there  entered  3,625  vessels  of  1,978,918  tons,  and  cleared 
3,627  vessels  of  2,001,956  tons.  .... 

Internal  Cominunication$. 

There  are  (1890)  709  kilometres  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  and  178 
kilometres  under  construction.  The  principal  telegraph  lines  in  operation 
at  the  end -of  June  1889  were  t>f  a  total- length  of  2,^4  English  mileSf 
There  were  55  offices.  In  1888, 148,166  telegrams  were  conveyed. 
'  In  1889  -the  post  office  transndtted  6,19r,dl7  letters  and  post-card% 
land  15,175,155  printed  papers  and  packets. 
i  •  •        ■ 

Koney  and  Credit. 

The  follbwiHg  figures  show  I  the  situation  df'  the '  principal  banks  o! 
Monte-Video-tm  May  31,  1890 :— 


. — . — \ \ 

Casn    " 

Capital 

"  Xote-issae~, 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

National  Bank 

2,131,572 

12,000,000^ 

8,271.086 

London  and  Biver  Plate  Bank 

4,519,526 

1,500,000 

2,463,940 

Efaglish  Bank  of  River  Plate    . 

2,615.027 

1,250,000 

2,112,590 

Banco  de  Espa&a  y  Rio  de  la  Plata  . 

448,982 

3,000.000 

484,650 

Banca  Italiano  del  Uruguay     . 

758.637 

2.200,000 

877,030 

Banco  Ralo-Oriental 

Totals       .... 

206,339 

8,000,000- 

•  146,940 

10,679,986 

27,950,000 

14,356,256 

Besides  these  banks  there  are  in  Uruguay  a  number  of  credit  societies, 
and  a  National  Company  of  Credit  and  Public  Works,  with  a  capital  of 
20,000,000  dollars.  .  . 


Koney,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Uruguay,  and  the  British  equiva- 
lents, are : — 

MONKT. 

Ibe  I^BM^  or  JMlar,  of  100  oenteniis.    Approximate  talue,  is.  dd,; 
£1  «  4.70  doUacs. 
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Weights  and  Msasubss. 

The  Quintal  =>  101*40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„     Arroba  «    25-35    „  „ 

,,    litneffa  «         SOgallon^. 

„    Square  leag'kie  =         I  Of  English  square  miles. 

The  metric  system  ha^  beeii  officially  adopted,  but  is  not  in  general  use. 

diplomatic  and  Coiunlar  BepresentatiYes. 

1.  Op  Uruguay  in  Geeat  BaitAtN. 

'  Etirinf  Sxtraordinary  and  Minuter  PlenipotenHqry,-^!^.  Don  Alberto 
Nin,  appointed  July  ^,  1887. 

2.  Of  Gbbat  Britain  in.  Uruguay. 

MifMter  anA  OofUtd'Oeneral. — Ernest  Mason  Satow,  O.H.Ct<,  appointed 
December  17, 1888. 

'    Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beftrenoo  conoohiing 
TTmgiiay. 

1.    Official  Pubuoations*  .  ,j 

Anoario  estadistioo  fle  la  Bep6blica  QrientiU  del  Ui^wiwy.    Mofit^idflo,  ^890. 

Comerclo  exterior  de  la  Repablica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  1889.    Montevideo.  .1890. 

Diario  ofloiaL    1890. 

Ia  Repilkblica  Oriental  del  Urfignay.    Fbr  Ramon  Lopez  Lvmjbo.    Kontevidfo,  1884. 
'  ileport  by  Mr.  Giflord  Palgnive  on  the  general  Condition  Of  trnigila>*J,fti  *Re|)orts  ef 
'ESIM  Diplomatio  and  Oonsolar  Offiecrs  Abroad'    Plait  IIL    FoUa.   I<ondoii,J|B85.  Aod  for 
188A-86  in  No.  U9  of  Diplomatio  and  Consular  Beports.*    Loudom  1887.      -      ■ 

Jiotu/an  (Honor6),  La  E6pnbliqtie  de  rUmgiuiy  k  l*Ezpositfon  "CnfTeraelle  de  Paris 
de  18ii9.    Montevideo,  1888.    [Ak>  an  English  ediibn.]  •    rv ' 

The  Uruguay  Ilepubllc  :  Territory  and  Conditions.  Repnnted  by  autlioriijTfOf  the  Coujml- 
G^neral  of  Uruguay.    London,  1888.  •     ' 

Beport  by  Mr.  Satow  on  the  Trade,  &o.,  of  Uruguay  for  the  years  188^90,  In  No.  764  of 
'  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.*    Ixiodon,  1890. 

Trade  of  Uniguay  with  Chrdat  Britain,  In  '  Aunnal  Statement  of  tbe  Thmde  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coontries  and  British  Possessiona  in  the  year  1888.*  Imp.  4.  London, 
1890. 

,  2.  Non-Official  Publioations. 

Batua  (Fraucisoo),  Histdria  de  la  domiuaciou  espaflola  en  ftl  Uruguay.  Montevideo, 
1880. 

(7arcfn*r  (Gilbert  J.),  The  Financial  Position  of  Uruguay.    8.    London,  1874. 

Maria  (IsicL  de),  Oompondio  de  la  hist^ria  d£  la  Bep&blica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  8. 
Montevideo,  1864. 

Mulhall  (M.  G.  and  R  T.),  Handbook  of  the  River  PUite.    8.    London,  1885. 

Murrati  (llov.  J.  H.),  Travels  in  Uruguay,  S.  America.    8.    London,  1871. 

Re^s  (>[.),  Dcscrlpcion  gcogr^flca  del  territorio  de  la  Repilblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  8, 
Monte\idoo,  1HS9. 

RumboUt  i  Sir  H.),  The  Great  Silver  River.    London,  1888. 

Somtttf/'-dfiM'r  (H.\  Lebensblhler  ana  deiu  Staat  Uruguay.    8.    Basel,  1B61. 

Vaillant  f  A. ),  Ta  Beptliblioa  Oriental  del  Uruguay.    8.    Montevideo,  187S. 

Yincen'  (Fniuk ),  Bound  and  About  South  America.    New  York,  1890. 
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VENEZUELA. 

(Etados  Unidos  de  Venezuela.) 

CoBBtitiition  and  Oovenmment 

The  Eepublic  of  Venezuela  wag  formed  in  1830,  by  secession 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Free  State  founded  by  Simon 
Bolivar  within  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  colony  of  New  Granada. 
The  charter  of  fundamental  laws  actually  in  force,  dating  from 
1830,  and  re-proclaimed,  with  alterations,  on  March  28,  1864, 
and  April  1881,  is  designed  on  the  model  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  with  considerably  more  inde- 
pendence secured  to  provincial  and  local  government.  At  the 
head  of  the  central  executive  government  stands  a  Precddent, 
elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  exercising  his  functions  through 
six  ministers,  and  a  Federal  Council  of  sixteen  members,  l^e 
Federal  Council  (seventeen  members)  is  appointed  by  the  Con- 
gress every  two  years ;  the  Council  choose  a  President^  who  is 
also  President  of  the  Republic.  Neither  the  President  nor  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Council  can  be  re-elected  for  the  following 
period.  The  President  has  no  veto  power.  The  legislation  for 
the  whole  Republic  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called 
the  Senate  (three  senators  for  each  of  the  eight  States  and  the 
Federal  District),  and  the  House  of  Representatives  (one  to 
every  35,000  of  population).  The  Senators  are  elected  by  the 
Legislature  of  each  State,  and  the  Representatives  by  '  popular; 
direct,  and  public  election.'  The  Congresses  of  States  are  elected 
by  universal  suffrage.  Roth  the  Senate  and  the  Representatives 
are  elected  for  four  years.  At  present  there  are  24  Senators  and 
52  Representatives. 

President  of  the  Eepuhlic, — Seiior  Palacio,  appointed  March 
1890. 

The  provinces,  or  States,  of  the  Republic  have  each  their  own 
legislature  and  executive,  as  well  as  their  own  budgets  and 
judicial  officers,  and  the  main  purpose  of  their  alliance  is  that  of 
common  defence.  The  administration  of  the  territories  and  colo- 
nies is  entrusted  to  the  government  of  the  Federation. 

Area  and  FopulatioiL 

Until  1881  Venezuela  was  divided  into  twenty-one  States  and 
their  territories  ;  but  in  that  year  a  re- division  was  made  into 
eight  large  States,  each   subdivided  into  sections  or  districts, 
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corresponding  to  the  old  States,  besides  the  Federal  District)  two 
national  setUements,  and  eight  territories.  The  following  table 
gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the  new  States  and  terri- 
tories according  to  an  estimate  in  1889  : — 


Are.. 

■q.  miles 

Population, 

Population  per 

Stole,  Ac 

1888 

Bqoaremile 

Fedeml  DiBtrict. 

45 

70,466 

1.565 

Gumiaii  Blanco .        .        « 

Oarabobo    .... 

'      Benxmdez  .... 

Zamoxa      •        •        .        • 

Laia 

Los  Andes. 

Falcon        .        •       ,        . 

Bolivar       .... 

72,499 
2,984 
82,243 
25,212 
9,296 
14,719 
36,212 
88,701 

617,508 
170,948 
287,979 
247,502 
254,431 
327,798 
200,898 
58,660 

57 
58 

8 
10 
27 
23 

5 

0-6 

Territories : 
Goajira       .... 

3,608 

36,551 

\      38,860 

48 

10 

Alto  Orinoco 

119,780 

018 

Amaz6na8  .... 

90,928 

Colon 

Tiirnari      .... 

166 

81,123 

20,610 

0-25 
025 

Caua         .... 

22.664 

In  adjoin- 

Annisiicio. 

7,046 

iDg  States 

— 

Delta 

26,347 

Settlements : 

1.511 
830 

Gasman  Blanco . 

214 

7 

Bolivar       .... 
Total 

8 

103 

2,284,385 

632,696 

86 

The  estimate  for  1890  is  2,269.020. 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  population  was  2,075,246;  1,006,518 
znales,  1,069,727  females.  This  showed  an  increase  in  the  population  over 
the  census  of  1873  of  291,051.  l*he  native  Indian  population  in  1888 
Dumhered  326,000.  of  whom  66.000  independent,  20,000  submitted,  240,000 
civilised.  The  number  of  foreign  residents  in  1881  was  34,916,  about  one- 
third  Spanish,  4,041  English,  3,237  Italians,  3,206  Dutch,  2.186  French, 
1,171  German,  8,729  Colombians.  The  immigration  and  emigratioo,  both 
small,  nearly  balance  each  other. 

•  The  population  of  Car&cas,  the  capital,  in  1881  was  56,638  (70,466  in 
1888),  Valencia  36,146  (38,654  in  1888),  Maracaibo  31,921  (34,284  in  1888), 
Barquisimeto  28,918  (31,476  in  1888),  Tocujo  15,383,  Maiunn  14,473,  La 
Ouayra  14,000. 

Seligioii  and  Inftrnetion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  toleration  of^all 
others,  though  thev  are  not  permitted  any  external  manifestations. 

In  1870  education  was  uiade  free  and  compulsory;  at  that  time  only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  adult  popuhition  were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1888 
there  were,  for  primary  instruction,  1,979  school**  (1,334  Federal,  334 
municipal,  3U  private),  with  100,026  pupilf.    Bes*  leu  thcfc,  i\  ere  are  4 
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normal  schools  and  1  sohool  of  arts  and  trades.  To  support  the  scliools 
directly  depending  on  the  Government,  the  earn  of  2,400,000  bc^Tores  is 
spent  annually.  Higher  education  is  given  in  2  universities,  20  Fedoal 
colleges,  9  national  colleges  for  giiis,  schools  for  fine  arts,  for  music,  1 
polytechnic  school,  28  private  colleges  and  nautical  school.  These  insti- 
tutions have  541  professors  and  4,784  students.  Their  cost  (excluding  Uie 
private  colleges)  to  the  nation  is  764,858  bolivares. 

In  Caracas  is  the  national  llbrar}%  with  32,000  volumes,  and  the  natiooal 
museum.    In  the  Republic  are  published  133  newspapers,  47  of  them  daily. 

Justice  and  Crime« 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  and  the  Snpieme 
Court  of  Appeal,  by  special  local  courts  for  civil  and  criminal  cases 
separately,  and  by  district,  borough,  and  municipal  judges. 

There  are  (1888)  2  penitentiaries  with  32  prisoners,  of  whom  24  were 
convicted  of  manslaughter.  In  the  gaols  of  the  Federal  District  and  States 
were,  at  the  end  of  1888  (including  convicts  and  persons  waiting  trialX 
1,037  prisoners,  103  of  whom  were  for  manslaughter,  149  for  wounding,  and 
338  for  drunkenness. 

Finance. 

The  chief  source  of  public  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  cen- 
tral Government  is  that  of  customs  duties.  The  revenue  for 
1886-87  (June  30)  was  33,686,245  bolivares,  and  ezpenditmre 
28,644,575  bolivares.  For  1887-88  the  revenue  vas  40,724,531 
bolivares,  and  expenditure  43,254,950  bolivares.  The  revenne  for 
1888-89  was  40,724,531  bolivares.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
1890-91  is  35,976,000  bolivares,  and  expenditure  the  same. 
The  chief  item  of  revenue  is  customs  25  million  bolivares: 
and  expenditure,  interior  7,340,406  bolivares,  public  works 
5,790,767  bolivares,  finances  4,953,226  bolivares,  public  debt 
5,445,120  bolivares,  army  and  navy  3,997,917  bolivares. 

For  the  Federal  District  and  the  separate  States  in  1886-87 
the  total  revenue  was  5,379,600  bolivares,  and  expenditure 
5,203,775.  In  1887-88  the  total  revenue  was  8,019,424  bolivar^ 
and  expenditure  7,297,113, 

The  foreigTi  debt,  with  the  unpaid  interest  of  several  years,  had  grown 
to  10,869, 563Z.  in  1878,  when  the  Government  resumed  the  payment  of 
interest.  New  consolidated  bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  4,000,0002. 
(10,100.000  bolivares)  on  January  1,  1881,  in  substitution  of  all  pre- 
existing internal  and  external  bonds  :  2,750,000?.  to  represent  the  external 
bonds,  bearing  8  per  cent,  for  two  years,  and  after  that  4  per  cent.  Up  to 
1889  the  service  of  the  debt  did  not  proceed  satisfactorily,  but  the  unification 
of  internal  and  external  debt  was  accomplished  in  November  1889,  when 
the  4  per  cent,  rate  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  is  an  official  summary  of  the  Tenezuelan  debt  (1889)  :— 

BoliTUM 

Internal  national  consolidated  debt      .        .    38,760,269 


External 

Diplomatic  conventions  debt 

Bonds  of  1  per  cent,  per  month 

Total 


67,552,^7 
5,072.726 
1,201,602 
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Se&nce. 

In  1889  the  army  nambered  3,385  men,  with  a -corresponding  niunber  of 
officers,  dispersed  in  20  towns  of  the  Republic,  and  in  Federal  garrisons 
and  ships. 

Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  is  a  national  militia  in  which  every 
citizen,  from  the  18th  to  the  45th  year  inclusive,  must  be  enrolled. 
Recent  intestine  wars  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  militia,  which  in  times 
of  civil  war  has  been  increased  to  60,000  men.  The  number  of  citizen* 
able  for  military  service  according  to  law  was  2^0,000  in  1889. 

The  navy  consists  of  5  steamers  and  5  schooners. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  surface  of  Venezuela  is  naturally  divided  into  3  distinct  zones — 
the  agricultural,  the  xxistoral,  and  the  forest  zone.  In  the  first  are  grown 
sugar-cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  cereals,  &c. ;  the  second  affords  runs  for  cattle  ; 
and  in  the  third  tropical  products,  such  as  caoutchouc,  tonca  beans,  copaiba, 
Tanilla,  growing  wild,  are  worked  by  the  inhabitants.  All  lands  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Republic  without  a  lawful  owner  (corporate  or  private)  are 
considered  public  lands,  and  are  managed  by  the  Federal  executive,  who. 
under  certain  regulations,  have  power  to  sell  or  to  make  grants  therefrom 
for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  or  mining  settlements  or  to  properly  certi- 
fied immigrants  in  the  proportion  of  one  hectare  to  every  member  of  the 
family. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ertent,  in  square  kilometres,  of  the 
public  and  private  land  in  1889 : — 


Zone 

Public  Land 

Privfttc  Land 

Total 

Agricultural    .... 
Pastoral  .        ,        .        .        . 
Forest 

Total 

226,163 
161,459 
785,638 

123,325 

253,854 . 

12,302 

349,488 
405,313 
797,940 

1,163,260 

389,481 

1,552,741 

One-fifth  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  ]  888  there 
were  in  Venezuela  8,476,3(.K)  cattle,  5,727,500  sheep  and  goats,  1,929,700 
swine,  387,650  horses,  300,560  mules,  and  858,970  asses. 

Venezuela  is  rich  in  metals  and  other  minerals.  Gold  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  Yuruari  Territory.  The  quantity  sent  from  that  district  in  1889  was 
233,935  oz.;  in  1885,  172,037  oz. ;  in  1886,  217,135  oz.;  in  1887, 
95,352  oz.;  and  in  1888,  71,594  oz.;  in  1889  87,158  oz.  There  are  silver 
mines  in  the  States  of  Bermudez,  Lara,  and  Los  Andes.  Copper  and  iron 
are  abundant,  while  sulphur,  ooal,  asphalt,  lead,  Icaolin,  and  tin  are  also 
found.  The  salt  mines  in  various  States,  under  Government  administra- 
tion, produced  in  1888  a  revenue  of  910,152  bolivares.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  products  in  1886  was  estimated  at  28,560,500  bolivares  (gold 
24,070,320  bolivares,  and  copper  4,124,114  bolivares). 
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Commerce. 

Nearly  six-sevenths  in  value  of  the  imports  are  subject  to  duty.    The 
following  table  shows  the  progress  of  Venezuela  commerce  in  bolivares: — 


- 

18T8-74 

1886^7 

188T-« 

Imports 

Exports 

61,717,183 
73,918,122 

73,191,880 
86,245,264 

78,963,288 
84,412,624 

Of  the  imports  23,610,113  bolivares  came  from  Great  Britain,  19,743,824 
from  the  United  States,  12,661,777  from  France,  13,460,390  from  Germany, 
4,345,477  from  Colombia.  Of  the  experts  during  the  year  1887-88  the 
value  of  3,318,616  bolivares  went  to  Great  Britain,  45,616,499  to  the  United 
States,  15,209,809  to  France,  10,046,886  to  Germany,  16,445,723  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  chief  article  of  export  was  coffee  (60,417,399  bolivares),  of 
which  the  supply  to  Great  Britain  was  valued  at  1,861,663  bolivares,  to 
the  United  States  42,108,757  bolivares,  to  France  6,952,223,  to  Germany 
7,013,724.  The  export  of  cocoa  amounted  to  1 1,486,754  bolivares  (Great 
Britain  205,147,  United  States  476,117,  France  7,600,104,  Germany 
1,327,610).  Gold  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  4,095,476  bolivares  (Great 
Britain  20,800,  United  States  78,649,  France  492,500,  Germany  662,318). 
The  hides  exported  were  valued  at  2,84!7,320  bolivares;  deer-skins  ai^ 
goat-skins  at  2,274,289  bolivares.  The  total  stated  above  does  not  include 
coin  (gold  and  silver),  which  was  exported  in  1888  to  the  amount  of 
4,072,739  bolivares ;  nor  precious  stones,  valued  at  72,854  bolivares.  Id 
the  same  year  there  were  exported  also  14,511  cattle  (including  12,oS2 
homed  cattle  and  1,138  asses),  valued  at  1,651,911  bolivares,  bringing  the 
total  export  value  up  to  90,210,128  bolivares.  The  coasting  trade  for 
1887-88  was  valued  at  90,700,963  bolivares,  imports  and  exports.  The 
total  exports  in  1888-9  amounted  to  97,271,306  bolivares  (coffee  70,293.410 
bolivares,  cocoa  9,767,427  bolivares,  gold  and  coin  4,628,320  bolivarea. 
copper  3,806,418  bolivares).  The  exports  from  the  port  cf  Ciudad  BoIiTar 
alone  in  1888  were  valued  at  6,661,603  bolivares,  10,256,288  in  1889,  the 
imports  in  1888  being  valued  at  6,842,833  bolivares,  6,918,423  in  1889.  The 
exports  from  Maracaibo  in  1889  were  valued  at  32,572.850  bolivares, 
and  the  imports  18,512,209  bolivares;  (coffee  alone  exported  30,728,988 
bolivares). 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Venezuela  to  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  imports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  was  as  follows  in  each 
of  the  five  years  1885  to  1889,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Betums:— 


- 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 
Imports  of  British  pro- 
duce .... 

226,389 
337,692 

£ 

144,877 
450,886 

£ 
117,581 

779,717 

£ 
269,969 

581,467 

284,666  ! 
785,424   ' 

The  chief  article  of  export  from  Venezuela  to  Great  Britain  in  1889 
was  copper  ore  and  regulus,  of  the  value  of  251,164^.  In  1880  the  cocoa 
exported  to  Great  Britain  was  valued  at  20,739/.,  in  1883  at  847/.,  in  18S6 
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2,907/.,  in  1887, 4,539/.,  in  1889, 2,5B1/.;  coffee  in  1880  was  15,553/.,  in  1885, 
746/.,  in  1887,  2,15TZ.,  in  1889,  13,478/.;  dye-woods  exported  in  1889  were 
valued  at  5,662/.,  and  dje-stnffs  8,848/.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain 
comprise  cotton  and  linen  manufactures,  the  former  of  the  ralne  of 
433,149/.,  and  the  latter  of  40,858/.,  in  the  year  1889 ;  besides  woollens, 
41,476/.;  jute  groods,  27,5 H/.;  iron,  wrought  and  anwrought,  76,23C}/. ; 
machinery,  23,281/. 

Shipping  and  Commumcaticms. 

In  1887-88, 7,549  vessels  entered  the  pOTts  of  VeneEUela.  In  16H9  278 
vessels  of  351,281  tons  entered,  and  276  of  350,859  tons  cleared  the  port  of 
La  Qnayra  (117  of  125,256  tons  British);  wnd  62  of  25,2-17  tons  entered, 
and  68  of  25,383  tons  cleared  the  port  of  Cuidad  Bolivar.  In  1887  Vene- 
zuela, for  maritime  and  river  navigation,  had  2,523  vessels  of  25,317  tons, 
26  of  2,523  tons  being  steamers. 

There  are  (1889)  183  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  216  under  construc- 
tion, and  1,240  miles  under  consideration.  There  are  162  post-offices.  In 
1887-88  there  were  conveyed  3,531»121  letters  and  parcels.  In  1880  Vene- 
zuela joined  the  General  Post  Union.  In  1889  there  were  3,000  miles  of 
telegraph  lines  and  96  telegraph  offices;  408,614  telegrams  were  sent  in 
1888;  receipts,  1889,  353,413  boUvares;  export  duties  928.215  bolivares. 
On  December  81, 1888,  there  were  in  use  776  telephone  instruments. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Keasnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Venezuela,  and  the  British  equiva* 
lents,  are : — 

MONBY. 

The  Venezolamoy  of  100  Cmtatas.        .    approximate  value,  3*.  Ad. 
„    Bolivar „  „      1  f r. 

Weights  and  Measubes. 

The  Libra =   1*014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„     QiUntal       .        .        .        .         =   101-40  lbs. 

„    Arroba        .        .        .        .         =  25-35  „ 

The  above  are  the  old  weights  and  measures  in  general  use,  Lut  the 
legal  ones  are  those  of  the  metric  system. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Venezuela  ik  Gbkat  Bbitatx. 

Envoy  Extra&tdinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — [Diplomatic  rela- 
tions suspended  December  1 887.] 

Cofmtl-  Oeneral  —  Dr.  M .  V.  Mont  enegro. 

awi*tt/.--N.  G.  Burch. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Southampton,  Swansea,  Cape  Town,  Jamaica,  Melbourne, 
Montreal. 
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2.  Of  Gbeat  Bbitaik  in  Vsnbku&la. 

Mini4ter  and  CojisuUOeneraZ. — [Diplomatic  relations  suspended  Decem- 
ber 1887.] 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Caracas,  Bolivar,  La  Gnajra, 
Maracaibo,  Puerto  Caballo. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Seference  oonoerning  Yenezuela. 

1.  OPFICIAL   PtTBLICATIOXS. 

Se^nndo  oouo  de  la  BepiJ^blion.    CazAcu,  1881. 

SttttisUcal  Annuary  of  tho  United  States  of  Veneznela.    Car&cas,  1889. 

Beportg  by  Colonel  Sfansfield  on  tlio  Tnvle,  Commerce,  and  (icncrol  Material  Condition  of 
Venezuela  In  1883,  in  '  Reports  from  U.Bf  .*8  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  Abroad.*  Pwt  L 
Polia    London,  1885. 

Report  on  the  Stote  of  Bolivar  and  the  Mines  of  Ynraaii«  In  No.  138,  and  on  the  Ttade  of 
Puerto  Caballo,  In  No.  144,  of  '  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    1887. 

Report  on  Venexuela,  in  No.  783  *  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.'    LondoKu  1890. 

Trade  of  Venesuela  iKith  Great  Britain,  in  *  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Poreign  Countries  for  the  year  1889.'    4.    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Oppicial  Publications. 

^ppiia  (C.  p.),  Untcr  den  Tropen.    Vol.1.    Venesuela.    a    Jena,187L 

Batet  (H.  W.>,  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Dance  (C.  D.),  Four  Yearn  In  Venezuela.    8.    London,  1876. 

Etutmde  (Edward),  Veiiexucia,  or  Sketches  of  Life  in  a  South  American  RepaUle  ;  with  a 
History  of  the  Loan  of  1864.    8.    London,  1868. 

Emtt  (Dr.  A.),  Les  produlta  de  Venezuela.    8.    Bremen,  1874. 

Meuleman*  ( A  ugustc),  La  repnbliqnc  do  V^n^suela.    8.    BruxeUes,  1872. 

Spence  (J.  M.),  The  Land  of  Bolivar :  Adventures  In  V6n6zuela.  2  vols,  a  London, 
J878. 

7%<W<wi  (C),  Les  Atats-unis  de  Venezuela.    8.    Parts,  1867. 

TCA^ra  (Miguel),  Venesuela  pintoresca  6  ilustrada.    8.    Paris,  1875. 

T^a  (Miguel),  Mapa  fidco  y  politico  de  los  Estadoe  Uuidos  de  Venezuela.    Faria»  1877. 
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AACHEEN.  602 
Abdul-Hamid  H.,  998 
Aberdeen,  population,  22 

—  University,  34 
Aberystwith  College,  34 
Abyssinia,  706 
Adana,  1008 
Adelaide,  270 

—  University,  271 
Aden  and  Perim,  98 
Adolf,  Duke  of  Nassau,  726 

—  Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  61 8 
Adra,  947 

Adrianople,  1002 
Afghanistan,  area,  807 

—  army,  308 

—  books  of  reference,  310 

—  currency,  310 

—  exports,  309 

—  government,  307 

—  horticulture,  309 

—  imports,  309 

—  justice,  308 

—  land  cultivation,  308 

—  manufactures,  309 

—  mining,  309 

—  origin  of  the  Afghans,  307 

—  population,  808 

—  reigning  sovereign,  307 

—  revenue,  808 

—  trade  routes,  309 
Africa,  British  East,  163 

—  Central  and  South,  311  tf^  teq. 

—  colonies  in,  British,  161 

French,  499,  602 

German,  559 

Portuguese,  831 

Spanish,  947 

—  (West),  British  colonies,  189 
African  Association  (Limited),  188 
Agra,  121 

Agram,  338 

—  University,  341 


ALS 

Ahmedabad,  121 

Ajuda,  831,  832 

Akassa,  187 

Albany,  1062 

Albert,  King  (Saxony),  613 

Albert,  Prince  (Monaco),  737 

Albrecht,     Prince       (Brunswick), 

576 
Albury  (N.S.W.),  234 
Aldabra  Island,  181 
Aldemey,  population,  25 
Aleppo,  1003 

Alexander  I.  (Servia),  911 
Alexander  III.  (Russia),  841 
Alexandria,  1025 
Alfonso  XIII.  (Spain),  932 
Algeria,  agriculture,  504 

—  area,  503 

—  books  of  reference,  606 

—  commerce,  505 

—  crime,  503 

—  defence,  504 

—  exports,  506 

—  finance,  604 

—  government,  502 

—  imports,  605 

—  industry,  504 

—  instruction,  503 

—  mining,  604 

—  money,  weights,  and  raeaaures, 

506 

—  population,  503 

—  railways,  506 

—  shipping,  506 

—  telegraphs,  506 
Algerian  Sahajra,  508 
Algiers,  503 
Allahabad,  121 
Alleghany,  1052 
Alost,  population,  374 
Alsace-Lorraine,  agriculture,  563 

—  area,  561 

—  constitution,  561 
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Alsace-Lorraine,  finance,  562 

—  instruction,  562 

—  justice  and  crime,  562 

—  manufactures,  563 

—  mining,  563 

—  population,  561 

—  railwaj,  563 
—1  religion,  562 

—  representatives  in  the  Bundes- 

rath,  624 
Altona,  529, 602 
America,  French  colonies  in,  499 

—  Spanish  colonies  in,  947 
Amiens,  467 

Amritsar,  121 
Amsterdam,  755 

—  Island,  181 
Andaman  Islands,  150 
Andorra,  497 
Angers,  467 
Angola,  830,  831 
Angora,  1003 
Anguilla,  223,  224,  226 
Anhalt,  area,  564 

—  constitution,  564 

—  finance,  564 

—  population,  564 

—  reigning  duke,  663 
Annabon,  947 

Annam,  area  and  population,  499, 

501,  502 
Antigua,  223,  224,  226 
Antwerp,  population,  375 
Argentine     Republic,     agriculture, 
320 

—  area,  317 

—  banks,  324 

—  books  of  reference,  325 

—  cattle  industry,  321 

—  commerce,  322 

—  constitution,  316 

—  currency  and  credit,  324 

—  defence,  320 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  325 

—  emigration,  318 

—  exports,  322,  323 

—  finance,  319 

—  government,  316 
local,  317 

—  inunigration,  318 

—  imports,  322,  323 

—  instruction,  318 
-  justice,  319 


AU8 

Argentine  Republic,  land  under  cul- 
tivation, 321 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 
325 

—  population,  317 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  324 

—  production  and  industry,  320 

—  railways,  324 

—  religion,  318 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  324 
Amhem,  755 

Aruba  Island,  784 
Asaba,  187 

Ascension  Island,  161 
Asia,  British  colonies  in,  98 

—  French  colonies  in,  499 

—  Portuguese  colonies  in,  827 

—  Russian  dependencies  in,  89& 

—  Spanish  colonies  in,  947 
Assab,  705 

Assumption  Island,  181 
ABtrakhan,  852  * 

Asuncion,  799 

Athens,  639 
Auckland  Islands,  262 
Auckland,  K^.,  249 

—  trade,  1884.1888,  259 

—  University  College,  251 
Augsburg,  572 

Australasia  and  Oceania,  228 
Australasian  federation,  300 

—  Federal  Council,  Act  of,  1835, 30 

—  books  of  reference,  301 
Australian  defence,  299 
Austria-Hungary,  agriculture,  352 

—  area,  334 

—  banks,  363,  364 

—  births,  deaths,  and   mairiages, 

337 

—  books  of  reference,  366 

—  commerce,  357 

—  constitution,  329 

—  currency  and  credit,  362,  363 

—  debt,  347 

—  defence,  frontier,  348 

army,  349 

navy,  350 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  365. 

—  emigration,  338 

—  exports,  357-359 

—  finance,  343 

—  forestry,  355 

—  government,  329 
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Anstriflr  Hungary,  govennno&t,  oqB' 
tral  (Austria),  330;  (Hungary), 
332 

—  —  local  (Austria),  332 ;  (Hun- 
H  gary),  334 

provincial    (Austria),    331  ; 

(Hungary),  332 
•—  imports,  367-359 

—  instruction,  339 

—  justice  and  crime,  342 

—  manufactures,  356 

—  mining,  355 

—  ministry,  329;    (Austria),    330; 

(Hungary),  333 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

364 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  336 

—  pauperism,  343 

—  population,  334 

—  poets  and  telegraphs,  361 

—  railways,  361 

—  reigning  sovereign,  327 

—  region,  338 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,344-347 

—  rivers  and  canals,  360 

—  royal  family,  327 

—  schools,  &c.,  389-341 

—  sea  fisheries,  356 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  369 

—  sovereigns  since  1282,  328 

—  towns,  338 
Azores,  821 


EADEN,  agriculture,  568 
—  area,  566 

—  constitution,  565 

—  education,  566 

—  finance,  667 

—  manufactures,  668 

—  navigation,  568 

—  population,  566 

—  production  and  industry,  568 

—  railways,  668 

—  reigning  grand-dake,  564 

—  religion,  666 

—  royal  family,  565 

—  towns,  566 
Bagdad,  1003 
Baghirmi,  312 
Bahamas,  220,  226,  227 
Bahia,  395 

Bahour,  500 


BEL 

BahreiD  Islandi,  99 

Ballarat  284 

Baltic  (provinces  of  Russia),  848 

Baltimore,  1052 

Baluchistan,  148 

Bangalore,  121 

Bangor  College,  34 

Barbados,  220,  226,  227 

Barbuda,  223 

Barcelona,  937 

BareiUy  121 

B^uriish,  801 

Bari,  673 

Barmen,  629, 602 

Baroda,  121 

Barranqnilla.  427 

Basel,  987 

—  University,  988 
Basseterre,  224 
Basutoland,  161 
Bathurst,  population,  234 
Bautzen,  614 
Bavaria,  agriculture,  674 

—  area,  570 

—  army,  574 

—  beer  brewing,  676 

—  Births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  672 

—  constitution,  670 

—  emigration,  571 

—  finance,  673 

—  government,  670 

—  instruction,  673 

—  justice  and  crime,  673 

—  mining,  675 

—  pauperism,  573 

—  population,  670 

—  railways,  575 

—  regent,  569 

—  reigning  king,  569 

—  religion,  672 

—  royal  family,  669 
Bechuanaland,  162,  166 
Bedford  College,  London,  34 
Belem,  395 

Belfast,  25 

—  Queen's  College,  34 
Belgium,  agriculture,  379 
•—  area,  372 

—  banks,  386,  386 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  373 

—  books  of  reference,  387 

—  commerce,  381 

—  constitution,  370 
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Belgium,  currency  and  credit,  885 

—  defence,  378 

—  diplomatic  zepreaentatiFef,  386 

—  emigration,  373 

—  exports,  382,  383 

—  finance,  376 

—  government,  370 
local,  371 

—  immigration,  373 

—  imports,  382,  383 

—  instruction,  374 

—  justice  and  crime,  376 

—  mining  and  metals,  380 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

387 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  373 

—  pauperism,  376 

—  population,  372 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  385 

—  railways,  381 

—  reigning  king,  369 

—  religion,  374 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  377 

—  royal  family,  369 

—  schools,  &c.,  375 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  384 
^  towns,  874 

Belgrade,  912 

Benares,  121 

Bengal,  province,  government,  114 

Berbera,  98,  313 

Berditcheff,  852 

Bergen,  970 

Berlin,  529, 602 

—  University,  532 
Bermudas,  196 
Bern,  987 

—  University,  988 
Bessemer  steel,  72 
Bhutan,  888 
Bida,  187 

Bight  of  Benin,  507 
BUbao,  937 

Birkenhead,  population,  19 
Birmingham,  19 

—  College,  34 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  560 
Blackburn,  population,  19 
Black  Forest,  629 
BUdah,  503 
Bloemfontein,  794 
Bobruisk,  852 

^ogotA,  427 


BBA 

Bokhara,  898 
Bolivia,  area,  389 

—  books  of  reference,  392 

—  commerce,  390  _ 

—  communications,  391 

—  oonstHution,  389 

—  consular  re^neientatlve,  392 

—  defence,  390 

—  exports,  391 
•—  finance,  390 

—  government,  389 

—  imports,  391 

—  industry,  390 

—  instruction,  390 

—  joatice,  390 

—  money,  weights,  and  measiires, 

891 

—  population,  389 

—  production,  390 

—  religion,  390 
Bologna,  673 

—  University,  683 
Bolton,  population,  19 
Bombay,  121 

—  province,  government,  114 

—  University,  123 
Bonaire  Island,  784 
Bdne,  508 

Bonn  University,  532 
Bordeaux,  467 
Borneo,  North,  152 

—  Bast,  774 

—  South,  774 

—  West,  774 
Bomu,  311 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  865 
Boston,  1052 
Botochani,  835 
Bradford,  population,  19 
Brazil,  area,  395 

—  births,   deaths,  and   marriages, 

896 

—  books  of  reference,  408 

—  commerce,  400 

—  oonstitation,  398 

—  currency  and  credit,  402 

—  debt,  398 

—  defence,  898 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  402 

—  emigration,  396 

—  exports,  460 

—  finance,  397 

—  government,  393 
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'  Brazil,  government,  local,  394 

—  immigration,  396 

—  imports,  400 

—  instruction,  396 

—  justice  and  crime,  397 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

402 

—  population,  395 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  401,  402 

—  production  and  industry,  399 

—  railways,  401 

—  religion,  396 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  397 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  401 
Bremen,  area,  576 

—  commerce,  576 

—  constitution,  575 

—  justice  and  crime*  576 

—  population,  575 

—  religion,  676 

—  shipping,  576 

—  town,  629 
firescia,  673 
Breslau,  529, 602 

—  University,  632 
Brest,  467 

Brighton,  population,  19 
Bristol,  19 

—  College,  34 
British  Oolumbia,  201 

—  East  Africa,  163 

British  Empire,  consolidated  fund,  4 

—  heir-apparent,  5 

—  Queen's  civil  list,  4 

—  reigning  Queen  and  Empress,  3 

—  royal  family,  3 

—  sovereigns  from  the  union    of 

EngUmd  and  Scotland,  5 

—  (see  also  Great  Britain,  England, 

Ireland,  Scotland,  India,  &c.) 
British  Guiana,  216 

—  Zambezia,  166 
Brooklyn,  1052 

Broken  Hill  (N.S.W.).  234 

BroQSsa,  1003 

Bruges,  population,  374 

Brunei,  153 

Brunn,  338 

Brunswick,  agriculture,  578 

—  area,  578 

—  constitution,  577 

—  finance,  578 

—  mining,  578 


CAK 

Brunswick,  population,  678 

—  railways,  &c.,  578 

—  regent,  676 

Brussels    and  suburbs,  population » 
374 

—  University,  375 
Bucaramanga,  427 
Bucharest,  835 
Buckeburg,  618 
Budapest,  338 

—  University,  341 
Buenos  Ayres,  317 
Buffalo,  1052 
Bulgaria,  area,  1018 

—  commerce,  1019 

—  constitution,  1017 

—  currency  and  credit,  1020 

—  defence,  1019 

—  duke  of,  1016 

—  exports,  1019, 1020 

—  finance,  1018 

—  government,  1017 

—  imports,  1019, 1020 

—  instruction,  1018 

—  population,  1018 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1021 

—  production  and  industry,  1020 

—  railways,  1021 

—  shipping,  1021 
Byelostok,  852 


CADIZ,  937 
Cagliari  University,  683 
Caicos  Island,  222 
Cairo,  1025 
Calais,  467 
Calcutta,  121 

—  University,  123 

Cambodia,  area  and  population,  499,. 

501 
Cambridge  University,  34 
Camerino  University,  683 
Cameroons,  558 
Canada,  agriculture,  207 

—  area,  200 

—  army,  206 

—  banks,  213 

—  books  of  reference,  214 

—  commerce,  208 

—  commissioner,  214 

—  constitution,  197 

—  crime,  203 
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Canada,  deaths,  201 

—  defence,  206 

—  expenditure,  204,  205,  206 

—  expoHs,  209>211 

—  finance,  204 

—  fisheries,  208 

—  government,  197 
provincial.  200 

—  governor,  198 

—  immigration,  201 

—  imports,  209-211 

—  instruction,  203 

—  internal  commanications,  212 

—  justice  and  crime,  203 

—  mining,  208 

_  money,  weights,  and  measnres, 
213 

—  navy,  207 

—  parliament,  197 

—  population,  200 

—  posts  and  telegia.phs,  212 

—  production  and  industry,  207 

—  Queen's  Privy  Council*  199 

—  railways,  212 

—  religion,  202 

—  revenue,  204.  205,  206 

—  schools    and    pupils    in    1888, 

203 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  211 
Cannotatt,  630 

Canterbury  (N.Z.),  249 

—  College,  Christchurch,  251 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Agent-General, 

176- 

—  area,  170 

—  banks,  176 

—  books  of  reference,  177 

—  commerce,  173 

—  communications,  176 

—  constitution,  168 

—  defence,  173 

—  expenditure,  172 

—  exports,  174,  176 

—  finance,  172 

—  government,  168 

—  governor,  169 

—  imports,  174, 175 

—  instruction,  171 

—  justice  and  crime,  171 

—  money,  weights,  and  measuresi 

176 

—  pauperism,  172 

•  population,  170 


OHA 

Cape  of  €k>od  Hope,  posts  and  tele* 
graphs,  176 

—  production  and  industry,  173 

—  railways,  176 

—  religion,  171 

—  revenue,  172 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  175 

—  tramways,  176 
Cape  Town,  170 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  831,  832 
Cardiff,  population,  19 

—  College,  34 
Cargados  Islands,  181 
Carlos  I.  (Portugal),  817 
Camot,  Marie- Fran9ois  Sadi,  459 
Carol  I.  (Roumania),  833 
Caroline  Island,  303 

—  Islands,  947 
Carthagena,  937 
Castlemaine,  284 
Catania,  673 

—  University,  683 
Caucasus,  852-855 
Cawnpoor,  121 
Cayman  Islands,  223 
Celebes,  Island  of,  774 
Cettinj6,  739 
Ceylon,  area,  100 

—  banks,  105 

—  books  of  reference,  105 

—  commerce,  103 

—  communications,  104 

—  constitution,  99 

—  defence,  103 

—  dependency  (Maldive  Islands), 

105 

—  exports,  104 

—  finance,  102 

—  government,  99 

—  governor,  100 

—  immigration,  101 

—  imports,  104 

—  industry,  103 

—  instruction,  101 

—  justice  and  crime,  102 

—  money,  weighty  and  measnres, 

105 

—  pauperism,  102 

—  population,  100 

—  production,  103 

—  religion,  101 

Channel  Islands,  population,  25 
Charleroi,  population,  3T4 
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CHA 

Oharlestown  (West  Indies),  224 
Chatham  Islands,  262 
Chemnitz,  529,  6J5 
Chesterfield  Islanda,  520 
Chicago,  1052 
Chile,  urea,  405 

—  books  of  reference,  412 

—  births  and  deaths,  406 

—  commerce,  408 

—  constitution,  404 

—  currency  and  credit,  411 

—  debt,  407 

—  defence,  407 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  411 
^—  exports,  409,  410 

—  finance,  407 

—  government,  404 
local,  405 

—  imports,  409,  410 

—  industry,  408 

—  instruction,  406 

—  justice  and  crime,  407 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

411 

—  population,  406 

—  j)osts  and  telegraphs,  411 

—  railways,  411 

—  religion,  406 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  410 
China,  area,  414 

—  army,  417 

—  books  of  reference,  424 

—  commerce,  419 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  424 

—  exports,  419-422 

—  finance,  41 7 

—  government,  413 

—  imports,  419-422J 

—  instruction,  416 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

423 

—  navy,  418 

—  population,  414 

—  post,  42a 

—  production  and  industry,  419 

—  railways,  422 

—  reigning  emperor,  413 

—  religion,  415 

—  shipping  and  navigatiotf,  422 

—  tea,  422 

Christ  church,  N.Z.,  250 
Christian  TX.  (Denmark),  441 
Chris  mas  Isbnd,  1#)0,  iUili 


COS 

Chulalonkom  I.  (8iam),  921 
Cincinnati,  1052 
Cleveland,  1052 
Cochin-China  (French),  501 
Cocos  Islands,  160 
Coimbra  University,  823 
Cologne,  529,  602 
Colomata,  639 
Colombo,  101 
Columbia,  area,  427 

—  books  of  reference,  431 

—  commerce,  428 

—  constitution,  427 

—  currency  and  credit,  430 

—  defence,  428 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  430 

—  education,  427 

—  exports,  429 

—  finance,  427 

—  government,  427 

—  imports,  429 

—  instruction,  427 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

430 

—  Panama  Canal,  429 

—  population,  427 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  429 

—  production,  428 

—  railways,  429 

—  religion,  427 

—  shipping,  429 

Comoro  Isles,  area  and  population, 

499,  513 
Congo  Free  State,  432 
Connaught,   province,    population, 

23 
Constantine,  603 
Constantinople,  1002 
Cook's  Islands,  302 
Copenhagen,  445  ;  University,  446 
C6rdoba,  937 
Corea,  area,  434 

—  books  of  reference,  436 

—  commerce,  435 

—  government,  434 

—  population,  434 

—  religion,  435 
Corisco,  947 
Corfu,  639 
Cork,  25 

—  Queen's  College,  34 
Costa  Rica,  nrca.  437 

—  books  uf  reference,  440 
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Costa  Rica,  constitution,  437 

—  defence,  438 

—  diplomatic  representatiyes,  439 

—  exports,  438 

—  finance,  438 

—  government,  437 

—  imports,  438 

—  indastiy  and  commerce,  438 

—  Instruction,  437 

—  justice,  438 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

439 

—  population,  437 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  439 

—  railways,  439 

—  shipping,  439 
Courtrai,  population,  374 
Cracow  Univeiaity,  341 
Cuba,  947 

Ciicuta,  427 
Curasao,  784 
Cyprus,  agriculture,  107 

—  Commissioner,  106 

—  education,  106 

—  imports  and  exports,  107 

—  justice  and  crime,  107 

—  legislation,  106 

—  municipal  councils,  106 

—  population,  106 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  107 

—  shipping,  107 

—  sponge  fishery,  107 
Czernowitz,  338 

—  University,  341 


DAHOMEY,  314 
Damao,  831 
Damascus,  1003 
Damietta,  1025,  1026 
Danube  (province),  625 
Danzig,  529,  602 
Darfur,  313 
Darmstadt,  583 
Debreczin,  33a 
Delhi.  121 
Denmark,  agriculture,  449 

—  area,  444 

—  army,  448 

—  banks,  452 

—  births,deaths,and  marriages,  445 

—  books  of  reference,  453 

—  colonies,  453 


DUT 

Denmark,  commerce,  460 

—  constitution,  443 

—  crime,  446 

—  currency  and  credit,  462 

—  debt,  447 

—  diplomatic  and  other  represeDi*' 

tives,  452 

—  emigration,  446 

—  expenditure,  446 

—  exports,  450, 451 

—  finance,  446 

—  government,  443 

—  imports,  450,  461 

—  instruction,  446 

—  kings  of,  since  1448,  442 

—  ministry,  444 

—  money  ,weight8,andmea8iiieB,452 

—  navy,  448 

—  occupation  of  the  people.  445 

—  population,  444 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  452 

—  production  and  indos^,  449 

—  railways,  451 

—  reigning  king,  441 

—  religion,  445 

—  revenue,  446 

—  royal  family,  441 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  461 
Derby,  19 

Detmold,  585 
Detroit,  1052 
Deutsch-Damaraland,  569 
Deutsch-Namaland,  569 
Dijon,  467 

Dominica,  223,  224,  226 
Dongola,  313 
Dortmund,  602 
Dresden,  529,  614 
Dublin,  25 ;  University,  34 
Dude  Island,  302 
Dudoza  Island,  303 
Dnnaburg,  852 
Dundee,  population,  22 

—  University,  34 

Dunedin,  K.Z.,  244;  trade,   188&> 

1889,  259 
Durban,  183 
Durham  University,  34 
Dusseldorf ,  529,  602 
Dutch  East  Indies,  agriculture,  77S 

—  area,  774 

—  army,  777 

—  births,  deaths,  and  maiiiaffes.  7  75 
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Datch  East  Indies,  cinchona  cul- 
ture, 779 

—  coffee  culture,  779 

—  commerce,  780 

—  constitution,  773 

—  consular  representatives,  782 

—  currency  and  credit,  781 

—  exports,  780 

—  finance,  776 

—  government,  773 

—  imports,  780 

—  instruction,  776 

—  justice  and  crime,  775 

—  mining,  780 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

781 

—  navy,  778 

—  population,  774,  775 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  781  ' 

—  production  and  industry,  778, 779 

—  railways,  781 

—  religion,  775 

—  shipping,  781 

—  sugar  culture,  779 

—  tobacco  culture,  779 
Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  782 

—  West  Indies,  782 

—  Curasao,  784 

—  Surinam,  782 


EAST  INDTBS  (Dutch),  773  (see 
Dutch  Bast  Indies) 
Scuador,  area,  455 

—  banks,  457 

^^  books  of  reference,  458 

—  commerce,  455 

—  constitution,  455 

—  currency  and  credit,  467 

—  defence,  455 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  458 

—  exports,  456 

—  finance,  455 

—  government,  455 
— -  imports,  456 

— >  instruction,  455 

—  internal  communications,  457 
— •  justice  and  crime,  455 

— -  population,  455 
. —  railways,  457 

—  religion,  455 

. —  shipping  and  navigation,  456 

—  telegraphs,  457 


Bira 

Ecuador,  weights  and  measures,  468 
Edinburgh,  population,  22 

—  University,  34 
Egypt,  agriculture,  1030 

—  area,  1024-1026 

—  army,  1030 

—  books  of  reference,  1039 

—  budgets,  1890,  1891,  1029 

—  commerce,  1032 

—  constitution,  1023 

—  crime,  1026 

—  cultivation,  1030 

—  debt.  1028 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1039 

—  exports,  1032-1035 

—  finance,  1026 

—  government,  1023 

—  governorships,  1025 

—  imports,  1032-1035 

—  instruction,  1026 

—  justice  and  crime,  1026 

—  ministry,  1024 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

1038 

—  mudiriehs,  1025 

—  population,  1024-1026 

—  posts  and  telegraphs.  1038 

—  production  and  industry,  1030 

—  railways,  1038 

—  reigning  Khedive,  1022 

—  religion,  1026 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1028>» 

1030 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1035 
--  Suez  Canal,  1036,  1037 
Egyptian  Sudan,  313 
Elberfeld,  529,  602 
Elisabethgrad,  852 

EUice  Islands,  303 
Elobey,  947 

England  and  Wales,  agriculture,  64 
et  8(tq. 

—  agricultural  holdings,  67 

—  area,  17 

—  army,  55 

—  banks,  chartered,  90 

joint-stock,  91 

post-office,  91 

trustee,  92 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  26 

—  cities  and  towns,  19 

—  coal  produce,  70 

—  commerce,  75      ^  j 
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Sogland  and  Wales,  counties,  17 

—  criminals,  1884-1888,  38 

—  edncation.  elementaiy,  32,  35  ' 
medical,  33 

middle-class,  34 

universities,  33,  34 

^  electoiate,  1883,  1890,  8 
-*  emigration,  27 

—  fisheries,  69 

-^  illiterates,  9,  33  * 

—  immigration,  27 

—  imports  and  exports,  76 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  ironworks,  value  of,  49 

—  justice  and  crime,  36 
-^  live  stock,  66 

—  local  government,  12 

—  metropolis,  18 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  mortality,  19 

—  occupation  t>t  the  people,  19 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  40 

—  population,  1881, 14  ;  1881-1889, 
16 

counties,  17 

metropolis,  18 

—  towns  and  cities,  19 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  88,  89 

—  railways,  86 
value  of,  49 

—  religion,  28 

—  taxation,  imperial,  47 ;  local,  52 
-<  textile  factories,  73 

Erfurt,  602 

Erlanger  University,  532 

Kxnat,  Duke,  620 

Bmst  XL,  Duke,  621 

Bsaen,  602 

Boxope,  British  colonies  in,  95 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  215 
Famagusta,  106 
Fanning  Island,  303 
Ferdinand,  Prince  (Bulgaria),  1016 
Fernando  Po,  947 
Fexrara  University,  683 
Fiji,  area,  228 

—  births  and  deaths,  229 

—  books  of  reference,  231 

—  commerce,  230 

—  communications,  231 


WBLk 

Fiji,  constitution,  228 

—  exports,  230,  231 

—  finance,  229 

—  government,  228 

—  imports,  230,  231 

—  instruction,  229 

•—  money,  weights,  and  measures 
231 

—  population,  228 

—  production  and  industry,  230 

—  religion,  229 

—  shipping,  231 
Finland,  847 

—  area,  850 

—  banks,  898 

—  births,   deaths,  and  marriages^ 

896 

—  commerce,  897 

—  exports  and  imports,  897 

—  finance,  896 

—  government,  848 

—  industry,  896 

—  instruction,  895 

—  lakes,  897 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

898 

—  pauperism  and  crime,  895 

—  population,  850,  895 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  898 

—  railways,  898 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  897 
Florence,  673 

Flores,  Sefior  Antonio,  454 
France,  agriculture,  484 
•—  area,  463 
-^  army,  477-479 

—  banks,  494 

—  births,   marriages,   and  deaths, 

466 

—  books  of  reference,  496 

—  budget,  473 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  460 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  498 

etieq. 

trade  of,  498 

in  Africa,  499 

America,  499 

Asia,  499,  500 

Oceania,  499 

—  commerce,  external,  488 
internal,  488 

with  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 1886-89,  491 
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Franee,  constitution,  459 

—  cotton  indxutnefl,  487 

—  crime,  471 

—  currency  and  credit,  494 

—  defence,  476 ;  land,  ib. 

—  deficits  from  1814-1888,  474 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  495 

—  emigration,  467 

—  expenditure  1877-1888,  474 

—  exports,  487-491 

—  finance,  local,  475 

public  property,  476 

state,  471 

—  foreigners  residing  in,  466 

—  fortresses,  477 

—  government,  central,  469 
local,  462 

—  illegitimacy,  4G7 

—  imports,  487-491 

—  instruction,  468 

—  internal  communications,  493 

—  ironclads  and  protected  vessels, 

481 

—  justice,  471 

—  live  stock  statistics,  486 

—  manufactures,  486 

—  mercantile  navy,  493 

—  mining  and  minerals,  486 

—  ministry,  469 

—  money,  weights,and  measures,  496 

—  national  debt,  475 

—  navigation,  492 

—  navy,  480-484 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  466 

—  Piiris,  yearly  expenditure,  476 

—  pauperism,  471 

—  population,  463 

departments,  463 

towns,  467 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  493 

—  President,  459 

—  production  and  industry,  484 

—  protectorates,  499 

—  railways,  493 

—  religion,  468 

—  revenue,  472 

—  rivers,  493 

—  schools,  469, 470 

—  Senate,  461 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  491 

—  silk  industries,  487 

—  sovereigns  and  govemmentsfrom 

1589,  460 


France,  sugar  works,  487 

—  textile  industries,  486 

—  towns,  467 

—  tramways,  493 

—  universities,  468 

—  wine  statistics,  488 

—  woollen  industries,  487 
Frankfort-on-Main,  629,  602 
Frankfort-on-Oder,  602 
Franz  Josef  I.  (Austria),  327 
Freiburg,  615 

—  University,  632 
French  India,  500 

—  Indo- China,  500 

—  Soudan,  514 
Friedrich  I.  (Baden),  664 
Friedrich  (Duke),  Anhalt,  663 
Friedrich  Franz  III.  587 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  I*.,  590 
Fukuoka,  718 


GABUN-CONGO,  507 
Galapagos,  or  Tortoise  Islands. 
454 
Galatz,836 
Galle,  101 

Galway,  Queen's  College,  34 
Gambia,  190 

—  exports  and  imports,  191 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  191 
Gando,  187 

Geelong,  284 
Geneva,  987 

—  University,  988 
Genoa,  673 

—  University,  683 
Georg  II.,  Duke,  622 
George  Tubou  (Tonga),  997 
George  Victor,   Prince  (Waldeck), 

627 
Georgios  I.,  636 
German  East  Africa,  559 
German  Empire,  agriculture,  543 

—  area,  625 

—  army,  537-540 

—  beer  brewed,  547 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  528 

—  books  of  reference,  633 

—  Bundesrath,  623 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  557 

—  commerce,  647 

—  constitution,  523 
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Oennan  Empire,  crime,  532 

—  currency  and  credit,  555 

—  deaths,  528 

—  debt,  535 

—  defence,  536 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  556 

—  education,  530 

—  emigration,  528 

—  ■  emperor  and  king,  521 

—  emperors  since  800,  521 

—  exports,  548-551 

—  finance,  534 

—  fisheries,  546 

—  foreigners  resident  in,  527 

—  forestry,  645 
— i  fortresses,  536 

—  government,  523 

—  illegitimacy,  528 

—  imports,  548-551 

—  inhabited  houses,  526 

—  instniction,  530 

>-  justice  and  crime,  532 

—  manufactmes,  546 

—  marriages,  628 

—  mining,  545 
— r  ministry,  524 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

556 

—  navy,  540 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  527, 546 
census  1882,  527 

—  pauperism,  533 

—  population,  625  et  tsq. 

conjugal  condition,  526 

of  states,  525 

of  towns,  529 

—  postal  statistics,  554 

—  production  and  industry,  543 

—  railways,  558 

—  Reichstsig,  523 

—  religion,  629 

—  religious  censuses,  630 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,   534, 

635 

—  royal  family,  521 

—  schools,  630, 531 

—  shipping,  551 

—  states,  population,  525 

—  sugar  manufacture,  547 

—  tele^rraphs,  554 

—  towns,  529 

—  trade  and  industry,  543 
-  universities,  532 


ORE 

German  South-west  Africa,  559 
Germany,  states  of,  561  et  mq. 
Ghent,  population,  374 

—  University,  375 
Gibraltar,  area,  96 

—  army,  95 

—  births,  96 

—  currency,  96 

—  education,  96 

—  governor-general,  96 

—  population,  96 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  96 

—  religion,  96 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  96 
Giessen  University,  532 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  33 
Glasgow,  population,  22 

—  University,  34 
Glauchau,  615 
Glorioso  Island,  181 
Goa,  831,  832 
Gold  Coast,  189 

—  exports  and  imports,  191 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  191 
Gold  Coast  territories  (French),  607 
Gorlitz,  602 

Goteborg,  956 
Got^ingen  University,  532 
Goulbum,  population,  231 
Granada,  937 
Gratz,  338 

—  University,  341 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  agricul- 
ture, 63 

—  agricultural  holdings,  67 

—  area,  14 

—  army,  53 

distribution,  55 

from  1800-1870,  1889.  1890, 

65 

estimates,  44 

in  India,  55,  56 

regular,  1890,  53 

troops  in  colonies,  65 

-^  banks,  chartered,  90 

joint-stock,  91 

post-office,  91 

trustee,  92 

—  barley  produce,  1886-1889,  66 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  26 

—  books  of  reference,  92 

—  budgets,  1891,  41 

—  canals,  annual  value,  49 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Celtic- 
speaking  population,  15 

—  census  1841,  1861,  1861,  1871, 

15 ;  1881, 14 

—  Civil  Service  estimates,  46 

—  coal  and  iron  ore  raised,  1878- 

1889,  69,  70 
exports  since  1851,  71 

—  colonies  and    dependencies,  95 

et  ieq, 

—  commerce,  75 

—  Commons,  House  of,  7 

—  constitution,  6 

—  com  and  green  crops,  65 

—  cotton,  home  consumption,  72 
exports,  72 

imports,  72 

—  crime,  36 

—  customs,  47 

—  deaths,  26 

—  debt,  50 

—  defence,  53 

—  education,  32 

—  emigration,  27 

—  expenditure,  41 

—  exports,  76 

average  per  head,  1880-1889, 

76 

coal,  &c.,  since  1851,  71 

cotton,  last  five  years,  72 

foreign  and    colonial,  1888, 

1889,  77 
gold  and  silver,  1885-1889, 

78 
principal  articles,  1887-1889, 

81 
wool,  1874,  1885-1889,  72 

—  farm  holdings,  1885,  67 

—  finance,  41 

—  fisheries,  68 

—  gas  works,  annual  value,  49 

—  gold  bullion   imports  and    ex- 

ports, 1885-1889,  78 

—  government,  6 

executive,  9 

local,  12 

—  illiteracy,  33 

—  immigration,  27 

—  imports,  1880-1889,  76,  76 
average  per  head,  1880-1889, 

76 

cotton,  1815-1880,  72;  1886- 

1889,  72 


QBE 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  imports, 
flour,  1889.  80 

food,  1887-1889,  80 

per  head,  1869-1889,  82 

foreign  and    colonial,  1888, 

1889,  77 

gold  and  silver,  1883-1889, 

78 

iron  and  steel,  1868-1888, 71 

metals  and  minerals,  1884- 

1888,  72 

principal  articles,  1887, 1888, 

1889,  81 
tea,  80 

wheat,  1870-1889,  79 

wool,  1874,  1886-1889,  72 

—  income,  41 
tax,  48 

—  industry,  63 

—  instruction,  32 

—  iron  and  steel  imports,  71 

production  from  1868,  71 

value  in  1889,  49 

—  judicial  system,  36 

—  land  distribution,  64 
owners,  1875-76,  64 

—  live  stock,  66 

—  Local  Government  Board,  13 
taxation,  52 

—  Lords,  House  of,  6 

—  marriages,  26 

—  military    expenditure,    colonial 

contribution,  95 

—  minerals,  69 

—  mines,  69 ;  value  in  1889,  49 

—  ministries  since  1714, 12 

—  ministry,  10 

—  money,  89 

—  municipal  corporations,  13 

—  national  debt,  50 

Conversion  Act,  1888,  52 

—  navigation,  83 

—  navy.  67 

actual  strength,  1889,  69 

Board  of  Admiralty,  57 

estimates,  46 

number  of  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, 1889-90,  58 

reserved  merchant  cruisers,  60 

standard  proposed  to  reach 

by  1894,  69 

tabulated    list    of   efficient 

ironclads,  61 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  navy, 
vessels  in  commission,  68-4>3 

in  foreign  servioe,  1889, 

60 

—  oats  produce,  1886-89,  66 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  19 

—  parliaments:    duration    during 

the  present  century,  9 

—  pauperism,  39 

—  population,  14 

counties,  17 

divisions,  16 

towns,  19 

—  postal  statistics,  87 

—  production,  63 

—  quarries,  annual  value,  49 

—  railways,  86 

value  in  1889,  49 

—  registered  electors,  8 

—  Redistribution    of    Seats    Act, 

1885,  8 

—  Reform  Bill,  1832, 1867-88 
1884,  8 

—  religion,  28 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  41 

—  royal  family,  3 

—  salt  and  alum  works,  49 

—  schools,  middle-class,  34 

—  -^  voluntary  and  board,  35 

—  Science  and  Art  Department,  35 

—  shipping,  58,  83 

—  silver  bullion  imports  and  ex- 

ports, 1885-1889,  78 

—  tasoation,  47 
local,  52 

—  ^legraphs,  87 

—  textile  industry,  72 

—  trasmrayB,  86 
*-  universities,  84 

—  wateFHEOiks,  annual  value  of,  49 

—  wheat  ppodvoe,  1889,  66 

—  wool   exported,    imported,  and 

home  consumption,  72 
Greeee,  agricultue^  644 
^  area,  638 

—  army,  643 

^  births,  deathfl,   and  marriages, 
639 

—  books  of  reference,  647 

—  budget,  1891,  641 

—  commerce,  644 

—  constitution,  637 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  647 


Greece,  exports,  646 

—  finance,  640 

—  government,  637 

—  imports,  645 

—  instruction,  640 

—  mining,  644 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

646 

—  navigation,  646 

—  navy,  644 

—  population,  638 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  646 

—  railways,  646 

—  reigning  king,  636 

—  religion,  639 

—  royal  family,  637 

—  shipping,  646 
Greenliuid,  453 
Greenock,  population,  22 
Greifswald  University,  632 
Grenada,  226,  226,  227 
Grenoble.  467 
Griqualand,  East,  170 
Groningen,  755 
Guadalajara,  729 

Guadeloupe  and  dependencies,  518 
Guanajuato,  729 
Guatemala,  area,  649 

—  books  of  reference,  652 

—  commepoe,  650 

—  constitution,  649 

—  crime,  650 

—  defence,  650 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  652 

—  exports,  650,  651 

—  finance,  650 

—  government,  649 

—  imports,  650,  651 

—  instruction,  649 

—  money,  weights,  and  measores, 

651 

—  population,  649 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  651 

—  production  and  industry,  650 

—  railways,  651 

—  religion,  649 

—  shipping,  651 

Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Jethoo,  popu- 
lation, 25 
Guiana  (British),  216 

—  (French),  519 
Guinea,  831,  882 
Gfinther,  Prince,  623 
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HAARLEM,  765 
Hague,  755 
Haiti,  area,  668 

—  books  of  reference,  656 

—  commerce,  654 

—  constitation,  653 

—  defence,  654 

—  diplomatic  repfresentatives,  655 

—  exports,  654 

—  finance,  653 

—  government,  663 

—  imports,  654 

—  instruction,  653 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

655 

—  population,  653 

—  religion,  653 
Hakodate,  713 
Halifax,  population,  19 
Halle-on<daale,  602 

—  University,  532 
Hamburg,  529 

—  agriculture,  580 

—  area,  579 

*-  commerce  and  shipping,  680 

—  constitution,  579 

—  emigration,  580 

—  exports  and  imports,  581 

—  finance,  580 

—  justice  and  crime,  580 

—  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  580 

—  population,  679 

—  religion,  676 
Hamilton  (Bermudas),  196 

—  (Ontario),  201 
Hanoi,  502 
Hanover,  629,  601 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  1042 
Hawaii,  area,  657 

—  books  of  reference,  669 

—  commerce,  658 

—  constitution,  656 

—  currency,  658 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  658 

—  finance,  657 

—  government,  656 

—  instruction,  657 

—  population,  657 

—  reigning  monarch,  656 

—  religion,  657 

—  shipping,  668 
Hawkes  Bay,  249 
Heidelberg  University,  532 


HON 

Heinrich  XIV.,  620!' 
Heinrich  XXU.,  619 
Heligoland,  526 
Helsingfors,  853 
Hermoupolis,  639 
Hervey  Islands,  302 
Herzegovina,  366 
Hesse,  agriculture,  684 

—  area,  683 

—  constitution,  583 

—  finance,  584 

—  grand-duke,  582 

—  instruction,  584 

—  population,  583 

—  production  and  industry,  584 

—  railways,  584 

—  religion,  584 
Hiroshima,  713 
H6d-Mezd  V^s^rhely,  338 
Honduras,  agriculture,  661 

—  area,  660 

—  books  of  reference,  662 

—  commerce,  661 

—  constitution,  660 

—  diplomatic  representatlTes,  669  • 

—  finance,  660 

—  government,  660 

—  instruction,  660 

—  money,  weights,  and  measnzei^ 

661 

—  population,  660 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  661 

—  president,  660 

—  railway,  661 
Honduras,  British,  217 

Hong  Eong,  administration,  lOS^ 

—  area,  108 

—  births,  109 

—  books  of  reference,  112 

—  commerce,  110 

—  constitution,  108 

—  deaths,  109 

—  defence,  110 

—  emigration,  109 

—  exports  and  imports,  111 

—  finance,  110 

—  government,  108 

—  governor,  108 

—  instruction,  109 

—  justice  and  crime,  109 

—  money  and  credit,  111 

—  money,  weights,  and  measuw*,!  IS 

—  population,  108 
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Hong  Kong,  revenae  and  expend!- 

tore,  110 
—  shipping,  110 
Honolaln,  657 
Howrah,  121 

Haddersfield,  popnlation,  19 
Hull,  population,  19 
Hungary  (see  Anstria-Hongary) 
Huron  Islands,  520 
Hyderabad,  121 


ICELAND,  444,  452 
Ifni,  947 
India,  agriculture,  131 

—  area,  115, 116  ^  seq. 

—  army  expenditure,  128 

European,  56,  129,  130 

native,  129.  130 

of  independent  states,  130 

—  banks,  railway,  post-offiQe,  and 

military,  145 

—  births,  120 

—  books  of  reference,  146 

—  collieries,  135 

—  commerce,  135 

—  constitution,  113 

—  cotton  mills,  133 
r-  council,  114 

—  currency,  144 

—  deaths,  120 

—  defence,  129 

—  dependent  states,  148  ^  seq. 

—  emigration,  120 

—  executive  authority,  113 

—  expenditure*  126 

—  exports,  1861-89,  135 
1880,  1886-90.  136 

bullion    and    specie,    1880, 

1886-90, 136 
merchandise,  1880,  1886-90, 

136 
merchandise,  1889, 1890, 137, 

138 
treasure,      1880,       1886-90, 

135 

—  finance,  124,  126 

—  forest  ground,  1889,  133 
revenue,  133 

—  government,  113 
municipal,  116 

—  governors-general,  113 

—  imports,  1861-89,  135 


IND 

India,  imports,  bullion  and  specie, 

1880,  1886-90,  136 
merchandise,  1880.  1886-90» 

136 
merchandise,  1889, 1890,  137, 

138 

—  instruction,  123 

—  —  medical  colleges,  123 

normal  schools,  123 

technical  schools,  123 

universities,  123 

—  internal  communications,  142 

—  justice  and  crime,  124 

—  land,  cultivated  and  onciiItiTated, 

1888-89,  134 

irrigated,  133 

ownership,  131, 132 

revenue,  127 

—  languages,  119 

—  money  and  credit,  144 ;  money, 

weights,  and  measures,  145 

—  municipal  government,  115 

—  native  states,  118 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  119 

—  opium  rt  venue,  127 

—  police,  125 

—  population,  115, 116 

British  territory,  1841-1889.       , 

116 
presidencies,  piovinoes,  and      j 

divisions,  116  ' 

Upper  Burma,  117 

native  states,  118  i 

1889,  118 

according  to  race,  119  I 

British  bom,  distribution  of,       I 

1881,  119 

occupations  of,  119 

of  towns,  121 

distribution  according  to  re* 

ligion,  122 

—  posts  and  telegmphs,  143 

—  production  and  industry,  131 

—  railways,  142 

—  religion,  121 

—  revenue,  126 

—  salt  revenue,  127 

—  shipping,  130 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  140 

—  stock  (agricultural),  133 

—  tenure  of  land,  1 31 

—  towns,  121 

—  trans-frontier  land  trade,  14D 
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India,  Upper  Banna,  117 
Indianapolis,  1052 
Indian  Archipelago,  831 
Inine  Island,  303 
Innsbruck,  338  ;  university,  341 
Ireland,  agricolture,  64  et  seq, 
holdings,  G8 

—  area,  22 

—  army,  55 

-—  banks,  chartered,  90 

joint-stock,  91 

post-office,  91 

tmstee,  92 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  27 

—  civil  service,  46 

—  cities  and  towns,  25 

—  coal  produce,  70 

—  commerce,  76 

—  criminals,  1885-1889,  39 

—  customs,  48 

—  education,  intermediate,  35 
primary,  35,  36 

universities,  35 

—  electorate,  1883, 1890,  8 

—  emigration,  27 

—  fisheries,  69 

—  illiterates,  9,  33 

—  imports  and  exports,  76 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  justice  and  crime,  38 

—  live  stock,  66 

—  local  government,  14 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  40 

—  population,  cities  and  towns,  25 
in  1881, 14 

in  1890,  16 

provinces,  23 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  88,  89 

—  railways,  86 
value  of,  49 

—  religion,  32 

—  taxation,  local,  53 

—  textile  factories,  73 

—  universities,  34 

Isle  of  Man,  population,  25 
Isle  of  Pines,  520 
Ispahin,  801 
Italy,  agriculture,  696 

—  area,  667 

—  army,  691 

mobile  militia,  692 


ITA 

Italy,  army,  permanent,  691 
territorial  militia,  692 

—  banks,  704 

—  births,  deaths,  and   marriages^ 

672 

—  books  of  reference,  708 

—  commerce,  699 

—  constitution,  664 
— ■  crime,  683,  684 

—  currency  and  credit,  703 

—  debt,  689 

—  defence,  army,  691 

frontier,  690 

navy,  694 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  705 

—  emigration,  672 

—  expenditure,  68  -689 

—  exports,  699,  700 

—  finance,  local,  690 

public  property,  690 

-,  state,  686 

^  fisheries,  698 

—  foreign  dependencies,  705  et  seq. 

—  forestry,  697 

—  government,  664  ;  local,  666 

—  illiterates,  682 

—  imports,  699,  700 

—  instruction,  681 

—  internal  communications,  702 

—  justice  and  crime,  683 

—  land  proprietors,  672 

—  mines  and  minerals,  698 

—  ministry,  666 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures 

704 

—  navigation,  701 

—  navy,  694 

—  occupation  of  people,  671,  672 

—  pauperism,  686 

—  periodicals,  683 

—  Popes  of  Rome  from  1417,  67d 

—  population,  667 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  703 

—  prisons,  684 

—  provinces,  667 

—  railways,  702 

—  reigning  king,  663 

—  religion,  674 

—  revenue,  686-689 

—  royal  family,  663 

—  schools,  681,  682 

—  See  and  Church  of  Rome,  675 

et  seq. 
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ITA 

Italy,  shipping,  701 

—  towns,  673 

—  universities,  683 


JAGST,  629 
Jamaica,  221,  226,  227 
Janina,  1003 
Japan,  agriculture,  718 

—  area,  712 

—  army,  716 

—  books  of  reference,  723 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  713 

—  budget,  716 

—  cities,  713 

—  commerce,  719 

—  constitution,  710 

—  currency  and  credit,  722 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  723 

—  exports,  720 

—  finance,  715 

—  government.  711 ;  local,  712 

—  imports,  720 

—  instruction,  714 

—  justice  and  crime,  714 

—  manufactures,  720 

—  Mikado,  710 

—  money,  weight s»  and  measures, 

722 

—  navy,  717 

— ■  pauperism,  715 

—  population,  712 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  721 

—  railways,  72 1 

—  religion,  713 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  720 
Jarvis  Island,  303 

Jassy,  835 

Jast,  628 

Java,  774 

Jena  University,  532 

Jeres  de  la  Froutera,  937 

Jersey,  population,  25 

Jersey  City,  1052 

Jeypore,  121 

Jitomir,  862 

Johannesburg,  928 

KAGOSHIMA,  713 
Kaiser  Wilhehn's  Land,  560 
Kamaran  Island,  151 
^azawa,  713 


LAH 

Kandy,  101 

Kanem,  312 

Karagwe,  560 

Karatheodori,  Prince  (Samos),  lOSO 

Karical,  500 

Karl  Alexander  (Saxe-Weimar),  610 

Karl  I.,  628 

Karl  II.,  623 

Karlsruhe,  566 

Karohi,  899 

Kashmir,  118 

Kassel,  602 

Kazan,  852 

Keeling  Island.^  160 

Kermadec  Islands,  262 

Kharkoff,  852 

Khatmandu,  747 

Khartum,  313 

Kherson,  852 

Khiva,  899 

Kieff,  862 

Kiel,  602 

—  University,  532 
Kimberley,  170 

King's  College,  London,  34 
Kioto,  713 
Kishineif,  852 

Klauscnburg  University,  341 
Kob6,  713 
Konigsbeii^,  629, 602 

—  University,  532 
Kordofan,  313 
Kovno,  862 
Krakau,  338 
Kref eld,  602 
Kjrementchug,  852 
Kristiania,  970 
Knka,  311 
Kumamoto,  713 
Kuria  Mnria  Islands,  98 
Kyrenia,  106 


LABRADOR,  218 
Labuan,  151 
Laccadive  Islands,  151 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  S3 
Lagoon  Islands,  303 
Lagos,  190 

—  exports  and  imports,  191 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  191 
La  Grande  Ald6e,  500 

Lahore,  121 
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Xampeter  College,  34 
La  Paz,  390 
Lapithor,  106 
Larissa,  B30 
Lamaca,  106 
Leeds  College,  34 

—  population,  VJ 

Leeward  Islands,  223,  226»  227 
Leghorn,  673 
Le  H&yre,  467 
Leicester,  population,  19 
Leinster  province,  population,  23 
Leipzig,  520,  614,  615 

—  University,  532,  616 
Leith,  population,  22 
Le  Mano,  167 
Lemberg,  338 

—  Univcrsitv,  341 
Leone  XIII.,'  676 
Leopold  II.  (Belgium),  3G9 
Liberia,  area,  724 

—  books  of  reference,  726 

—  commerce,  725 

—  constitution,  724 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  726 

—  exports,  725 

—  finance,  725 

—  government,  724 

—  imports,  725 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

725 

—  population,  724 
Li^ge,  population,  374 

—  University,  376 
Li-Hi,  King  of  Corea,  434 
Liliuokalani,  Queen  (Hawaii),  666 
LiUe,  467 

Limasol,  106 
Limerick,  25 
Limoges,  467 
Lippe,  area,  685 

—  constitution,  585 

—  finance,  685 

—  industry,  585 

—  population,  685 

—  prince,  684 
Lisbon,  821 
Liverpool,  19 

—  College,  34 
Lodz,  862 

London,  population  of  divisions  in 
1881,  1890,  18;  night  and  day 
population,  18 


MAS 

London,  King's  College,  34 

—  University  College,  34 
London  (Ontario),  201 
Londonderry,  25 

Lorca,  987 

Lord  Howe  Island,  246 
Louisville,  1052 
Louvain,  population,  374 

—  University,  375 
Loyalty  Islands,  520 
Lubeck,  area,  586 

—  commerce,  587 

—  constitution,  585 

—  expenditure,  586 

—  instruction,  586 

—  justice,  586 

—  pauperism,  586 

—  population,  586 

—  railways,  587 

—  religion,  586 

—  revenue,  586 

—  shipping,  687 
Lucknow,  121 
Ludwig  IV.  (Hesae),  682 
Lunda,  316 

Lund  University,  957 
Luxemburg,  726 
Lyons,  467 

Lyttleton,     trado     in     1885-1889, 
259 


MACAO,  830,  831 
Macerata  University,  683 
Madagascar,  area,  499,  609 

—  banks,  512 

—  books  of  reference,  612 

—  commerce,  611 

—  consular  representatives,  512 

—  currency,  512 

—  defence,  511 

—  education,  609 

—  finance,  610 

—  government,  608 

—  justice,  610 

—  population,  509 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  612 

—  production  and  industry,  611 

—  religion,  609 

—  shipping,  612 

—  sovereign,  608 
Madeira,  821 
Madras,  121 
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MAD 

Madias,  pioTinoe,  goTemment,  114 

—  University,  123 
Madrid,  937 
Madara,  774 
Magdeburg,  529,  602 
Mah6,  500 

Maitland  (N.8.W.),  234 
Malacca,  155-158 
Malaga,  937 

Maiden  Island,  303 
Maldive  Islands,  105 
Malta,  area,  97 

—  exports,  97 

—  governor,  97 

—  imports,  97 

—  population,  97 

—  post,  railway,  telegraph,  98 

—  products,  97 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  97 
Manameh,  99 

Manchester,  19 

—  College,  34 
Manihiki  Islands,  303 
Manipur,  118 
Manitoba,  population,  201 
Mannheim,  566 
Marbuig  University,  532 
Maria  Christina  (Spain),  932 
Marianne  Islands,  947 
Maiia-Theresiopol,  338 
Marlborough  (N.Z.),  249 
Marseille,  467 

Marshall  Islands,  561 
Martinique,  519 
Maseru,  161 
Mashonoland,  166 
Massawah,  313,  705 
Matabeleland,  166 
Mauritius,  area,  178 

—  books  of  reference,  181 

—  commerce,  180 

—  constitution,  178 

—  defence,  179 

—  dependencies,  181 

—  education,  179 

—  exports,  180 

—  finance,  179 

—  government,  178 

—  imports,  180 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

181 

—  population,  178 

—  religion,  179 


KBZ 

Mauritius,  shipping  and  communi- 
cations, 180 
Mayence,  583 
Mayotte  Island,  513 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  agriculture, 
689 

—  area,  588 

—  constitution,  588 

—  crime,  589 

—  duke,  587 

—  finance,  589 

—  instruction,  589 

—  justice,  589 

—  pauperism,  589 

—  population,  588 

—  production,  689 

—  railways,  590 

—  religion,  589 
Mecklenbuig-Strelitz,     agriculture^ 

591 

—  area,  590 

—  constitution,  590 

—  emigration,  591 

—  finance,  590 

—  grand-duke,  590 

—  population,  690 
Mechlin,  popi^ation,  374 
Meerane,  616 
Medellin,  427 
Melbourne,  284 

—  Universitv,  285 
Meshed,  801' 
Messina,  673 

—  University,  683 
Metz,  562 

Mexico,  agriculture,  731 

—  area,  728 

—  books  of  reference,  736 

—  city,  729 

—  commerce,  732 

—  constitution,  727 

—  currency  and  credit,  734 

—  debt,  730 

—  defence,  731 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  735 

—  exports,  732,  733 

—  finance,  730 

—  government,  727 
local,  728 

—  immigration,  729 

—  imports,  732,  733 

—  instruction,  729 

—  justice,  729 
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MBX 

Mexico,'  manufactTires,  732 

—  miniDg,  732 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

735 

—  population,  728 

—  posts  and  telegiaphs,  734 
--  president,  727 

—  prodoction  and  industry,  781 

—  railways,  734 

—  religion,  729 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  730 

—  shipping,  734 
Miqnelon,  519 
Milan,  673 
Milwaukee,  1058 
Minsk,  852 

Modena  UniTersity,  683 
Modica,  673 
Mohamed  Tewfik,  1022 
Moharek  Island,  99 
Mombasa,  164 
Monaco,  737 
Mons,  population,  374 
Montenegro,  agriculture,  740 

—  area,  739 

—  books  of  reference,  741 

—  commerce,  741 

—  communications,  737 

—  crime,  740 

—  defence,  740 

—  finance,  740 

—  government,  738 

—  instruction,  740 

—  justice,  740 

—  money,  741 

—  pauperism,  740 

—  population,  739 

—  production  and  industry,  740 

—  reigning  prince,  738 

—  religion,  739 

—  royal  family,  738 
Montevideo,  1082 
Montpellier,  467 
Montserrat,  223,  224,  226 
Morant  Cays,  223 
Morocco,  area,  743 

—  army,  743 

—  books  of  reference,  745 

—  commerce,  743 

—  defence,  743 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  745 

—  exports,  743,  744 

—  government,  742 


Morocco,  imports,  743,  744 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

745 

—  population,  743 

—  religion,  743 

—  Sultan,  742 
Morphon,  106 
Moscow,  852 
Mozambique,  831 
Muley-Hassan,    Sultan    (Morocco). 

742 
Mulhausen,  662 
Munich,  629,  672 

—  University,  632 

Munster  province,  population,  28 

—  University,  632 
M6rcia,  937 
Muscat,  790 

Mutsuhito,  Mikado  of  Japan,  710 


NAGASAKI,  713 
Nagoya,  713 
Namur,  874 

—  population,  370 
Nancy,  467 
Nantes,  467 
Naples,  673 

—  University,  683 

N&sr  ed-dln.  Shah  of  Persia,  799 
Natal,  area,  182 

—  books  of  reference,  185 

—  commerce,  184 

—  constitution,  182 

—  defence,  184 

—  exports,  185 
~  finance,  183 

—  government,  182 

—  imports,  185 

—  industry,  184 

—  instruction,  183 

—  population,  182 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  185 

—  railways,  185 

—  shipping,  185 
Neckar,  629 
Nedounkadan,  500 
Nelson  (N.Z.),  249 
Nepaul,  747 
Netherlands,  agriculture,  762 

—  area,  753 

—  army,  760 

—  banks,  770,  771 
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NBV 

NetherlandB,   births,   deaths,    and 
marria^pes,  755 

—  books  of  reference,  784 

—  budget,  1890, 1891.  758 

—  canals,  768 

—  colonies,  772 

—  commerce,  764 

—  constitution,  750 

—  crime,  757 

—  currency  and  credit,  770 

—  debt,  769 

—  defence,  army,  760 

frontier,  760 

navy,  761 

—  diplomatic  representstit^es,  772 

—  emigration,  754 

—  exports,  766-767 

—  finance,  758 

—  fisheries,  764 

—  government,  central,  750 
'local,  762 

—  imports,  766-767 

—  instruction,  756 

—  justice,  757 

—  manufactures,  764 

—  mining,  764 

—  ministry,  761 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

771 

—  navy,  761 

—  pauperism,  757 

—  population,  753,  754 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  769 

—  railways,  768 

—  reigning  sovereign,  749 

—  religion,  755 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  768 

—  roads,  768 

—  royal  family,  749 

—  schools,  756 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  767 

—  towns,  755 
Keu  StreUtK,  591 
Nevis  (Island),  223 
Newark,  1062 

New  Brunswick,  population,  201 
New  Caledonia,  619 

—  prison:,  population,  471 
Newcastle  (N.S.W.),  population,  234 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  population,  19 

—  College,  34 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  218 

'Guinea,  231,774 


NSW 

New  Haven,  1052 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  33 

New  Orleans,  1052 

New  South  Wales,  agriculture,  238 

—  area,  234 

—  army,  238 

—  banks,  244 

—  births,  234 

—  books  of  reference,  346 

—  cabinet,  233 

—  Chinese  poll-tax,  235 

—  commerce,  241 

—  constitution,  232 

—  crime,  236 

—  currency  and  credit,  244 

—  deaths,  234 

—  defence,  238 

—  emigrants,  235 

—  exports,  242,  243 

—  finance,  237 

—  government,  232 
local,  233 

—  governor,  233 

—  illegitimacy,  234 

—  immigrants,  235 

—  imports,  242,  243 

—  instruction,  235 

—  justice  and  crime,  236 

—  manufactures,  241 

—  marriages,  234 

—  mines  and  minerals,  240 

—  money  and  credit,  244 

—  navy,  238 

—  occupation  of  people,  234 

—  population,  234 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  244 

—  production  and  industry,  238 

—  railways,  244 

—  religion,  2S5 

—  schools,  236 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  244 

—  tramways,  244 
New  York,  1062 

New  Zealand,  agriculture,  256 

—  area,  248 

—  banks,  261 

—  births,    deaths,  and  matriages, 

249 

—  books  of  reference,  262 

—  commerce,  257 

—  constitution,  246 

—  credit,  261 

—  deaths,  249 
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NEW 

New  ZeiUand,  defence,  255 

—  emigration,  250 

—  expenditure,  252 

—  exports,  257,  259 

—  finance,  252 
local,  254 

—  goyemment,  246 
local,  248 

—  governor,  247 

—  immigration,  250 

—  imports,  257,  259 

—  instruction,  251 

—  jastice  and  crime,  251 

—  mannfactnres,  256 

—  marriages,  249 

—  mines  and  minerals,  257 

—  ministry,  247 

—  money,  261 

—  occupation  of  people,  256 

—  pauperism,  252 

—  population,  248 

—  poets  and  telegraphs,  261 

—  production  and  industry,  255 

—  raUways,  260 

—  religion,  250 

—  revenue,  262 

—  schools,  251 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  260 

—  University,  261 
Nicaragua,  area,  787 

—  books  of  reference,  788 

—  commerce,  788 

—  communications,  788 

—  constitution,  787 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  788 

—  finance,  787 

—  government,  787 

—  industry,  788 

—  instruction,  787 

—  money,  weights,  and  measareB, 

788 

—  population,  787 
Nice,  467 

Nicholas  I.  (Montenegro),  738 

Nicobar  Islands,  150 

Nicosia,  106 

Niger  District  Protectorate,  186 

Niger  Territories,  186 

Nijni-Novgorod,  852 

Nikolaieff,  852 

Nlmes,  467 

Nisch  City  (Scrvia),  912 

Norfolk  Island,  246 


ODS 

Norway,  agriculture,  976 
■—  area,  968,  969 

—  army,  973 

—  banks,  980 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriagee,  970 

—  commerce,  976 

—  constitution,  966 

—  council  of  state,  967 

—  currency  and  credit,  979 

—  emigration,  970 

—  exports,  976,  978 

—  finance,  972 

—  fisheries,  976 

—  forestry,  975 

—  government,  central,  966 
local,  968 

—  Qrundlov,  the,  966 

—  imports,  976.  978 

—  instruction,  971 

—  justice  and  crime,  971 

—  mines  and  minerals,  975 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

981 

—  navy,  974 

—  occupation  of  people,  969 

—  pauperism,  972 

—  population,  968,  969 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  979 

—  railways,  979 

—  religion,  970 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  972 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  978 

—  Storthing,  the,  966 

—  towns,  970 

—  (See  also  Sweden) 
Norwich,  population,  19 
Nossi-B6  Island,  513 
Nottingham,  19 

—  College,  34 
Noumea,  620 

Nova  Scotia,  population,  201 
Nueva,  649 
Niigata,  713 

Nunez,  Senor  Dr.  Don  Rafael  (Co- 
lombia), 426 
Nuremberg,  529 
Nyassaland,  166 


ABOCK,  614 


Oceania,  French  colonies  iii| 
499 
Odessa,  852 
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OVF 

Offenbach,  688 

on  Islands,  181 

Oil  Bivers  District  (Niger),  186 

Okayama,  718 

Oldenbnig,  agricoltore,  593 

—  area,  592 

—  constitution,  692 

—  grand-duke,  691 

—  instruction,  592 

—  justice,  598 

—  pauperism,  593 

—  population,  592 

—  railways,  593 

—  religion,  592 

—  revenue,  692 
Oldham,  population,  19 
Oman,  790 

Ontario,  population,  201 

Oporto,  821 

Oran,  603 

Orange  Free  State,  area,  792 

—  books  of  reference,  794 

—  commerce,  794 

—  communications,  794 

—  constitution,  791 

—  crime,  792 

—  defence,  798 
— -  finance,  793 

—  government,  791 

—  instruction,  792 

—  justice,  792 

—  population,  792 

—  president,  791 

—  production  and  industry,  793 

—  religion,  792 
Orel,  852 
Orenburg,  852 
Orleans,  467 

Ormond  College,  Melbourne,  285 

Osaka,  713 

Oscar  XL,  951 

Ostend,  population,  374 

Otago,  249 ;  University,  Dnnedin,  251 

Ottayva,20l 

Otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold,  569 

Oulgaret,  500 

Oxford  University,  34 


FCIFIC  ISLANDS,  302 
Padua,  673 
—  University,  683 
Paisley,  population,  22 


PBB 

Palermo,  673 

—  University,  683 
Palma  (Bale4res),  937 
Panama  Canal,  429 
Papeete,  520 
Papho,  106 
Paraguay,  area,  795 

—  books  of  reference,  798 

—  commerce,  797 

—  constitution,  795 

—  currency  and  credit,  797 

—  defence,  796 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  798 

—  finance,  796 

—  government,  795 

—  instraction,  796 

—  justice,  796 

—  money,  weights,  and  measiiTes, 

797 

—  population,  795 

—  president,  795 

—  production  and  industry,  796 

—  railways,  797 

—  religion,  796 
Paris,  467 
Parma,  673 

—  University,  683 
Parramatta,  population,  231 
Patna,  121 

Patras,  639 
Pavia  University,  683 
Pedro  Cays,  223 
Penang,  155, 158 
Penrhyn  Island,  303 
Perim,  98 
Pemambuco,  395 
Persia,  area,  801 

—  books  of  reference,  808 

—  commerce,  803 

—  currency  and  credit,  806 

—  defence,  803 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  807 

—  exports,  804,  805 

—  finance,  802 

—  government,  800 

—  imports,  804,  805 

—  instruction,  802 

—  justice,  802 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

806 

—  population,  801 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  806 

—  railways,  806 
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Persia,  religion,  801 

—  royal  family,  799 

-  Shah,  799 

Perth  (W.  Australia),  295 

—  (Scotland),  population,  22 
Peru,  area,  809,  810 

—  books  of  reference,  815 

-  commerce,  812 

—  constitution,  809 

—  defence,  812 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  815 

-  export*,  813 

—  finance,  810 

—  government,  809 

—  imports,  813 

-  industry,  812 

-  instruction,  810 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

814 

-  population,  809,  810 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  814 

—  president,  809 

—  railways,  814 

—  religion,  810 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  811 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  814 
Perugia  University,  683 

Peter  I.  (Oldenberg),  591 
Philadelphia,  1052 
Philippeville,  503 
Philippine  Islands,  947,  949 
Philippopolis,  1018 
Phoenix  group  of  islands,  303 
Pietermaritzburg,  183 
^  Pilsen,  338 
Pines,  Isle  of,  520 
Piraeus,  689 
Pisa  University,  683 
Pitcalrn  Island,  246 
Pittsburg,  1062 
Plauen,  615 

Plymouth,  population,  19 
Pointe-A-Pitre,  518 
Poland,  848 

—  area,  849 

—  births,  deaths,  and    marriages, 

851 

—  population,  849 
—  sugar  works,  881 

— ^  (see  also  Russia) 
I'ondichery,  600 
Pondoland,  170 
Poona,  121 


PRU 

Popo.  Little,  558 

Port  Elizabeth,  170 

Porto  Rico,  947 

Portsmouth,  population,  19 
.    Portugal,  agriculture,  826 
;    --  area,  820 
I    —  army,  826 

i    —  births,  deaths,   and    marriages, 
;  822 

—  books  of  reference.  832 
I    —  colonies,  830 

j    —  commerce,  827 
I    —  constitution,  818 
:    —  crime,  823 

—  defence,  825 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  830 

—  exports,  827,  828 

—  finance,  824 

—  government,  818 

—  imports,  827,  828 

—  instruction,  823 

—  justice,  823 

—  king,  817 

—  mines,  827 

—  ministers,  819 

—  money,  weights,  and  measares,829 

—  navy,  826 

—  population,  820 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  829 

—  production  and  industry,  826 

—  railways,  829 
—-  religion,  822 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  824 

—  royal  family,  817 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  829 

—  sovereigns  since  1095,  818 

—  wine  exports,  1885-1889,  829 
Posen,  602 

Potsdam,  602 
Prague,  338 

—  University,  341 
Preasborg,  338 
Preston,  population,  19 
Pretoria,  928 
Prince's  Islands,  831 
Providence,  1062 
Prussia,  agriculture,  608 

—  area,  600 

—  army,  607 

—  births,   deaths,  and  marriaeres. 

602  ^ 

—  breweries,  609 

—  commerce,  609 
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PRU 

Prussia,  constitution,  596 

—  crime,  606 

—  debt,  607 

—  distilleries,  609 

—  emigration,  602 

—  expenditure,  606 

—  finance,  606 

—  foreigners,  601 

—  government,  596 
local,  599 

—  instruction,  603 

—  justice,  605 

—  king,  594 

—  kings  from  1701,  596 

—  minerals,  609 

—  ministry,  598 

—  pauperism,  605 

—  population,  600,  601 
conjugal  condition,  601 

—  railways,  609 

—  religion,  603 

—  revenue,  606 

—  royal  family,  594 

—  schools,  604 

—  sugar  manufacture,  609 

—  towns,  602 

—  universities,  604 
Puebla,  729 
Punakha,  388 
Pyrgos,  639 

•Pyrmont,  627 


QUEBEC,  population,  201 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  34 

Cork,  34 

Galway,  34 

Melbourne,  285 

Queensland,  agriculture,  266  ;  area, 
263 

—  banks,  268 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  264 

—  books  of  reference,  268 

—  commerce,  267 

—  constitution,  262 

—  defence,  266 

—  emigration,  264 

—  exports,  267 

—  finance,  265 

—  government,  262 

—  immigration,  264 

—  imports,  267 

—  instruction,  265 


ROC 

Queensland,  justice  and  crime,  265 

—  mines,  266,  267 

—  navigation,  268 

—  pauperism,  265 

—  population,  263 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  268 

—  production  and  industry,  266 

—  railways,  268 

—  religion,  264 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  268 
Quito,  454 


T>  ANAVALONA,  Queen  (Madaga*- 
It    car),  508 
Rangoon,  121 
Reims,  467 
Rennes,  467 

Reuss  (younger  branch),  agiiculture. 
626 

—  area,  624 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  62:» 

—  constitution,  620 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  finance,  620 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  reigning  prince,  620 

—  religion,  626 

—  revenue,  620 

Reuss  (elder    branch),  agricnltun?, 
626 

—  area,  624 

— '  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  625 

—  constitution,  619 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  finance,  619 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  reigning  prince,  61  & 

—  religion,  625 

—  revenue,  620 
Reunion  Island,  513 
Reval,  852 

Richmond,  U.S.A.,  1052 
Riga,  852 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  395 

—  College,  396 
Rio  de  Oro,  947 
Rivieres  du  Sud,  514 
Rochester,  U.S.A^  1052 
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Rodrigues,  181 
Borne,  673 

—  archbishoprics,  679 

—  bishoprics,  680 

—  patriarchates,  679 

—  Pope,  election  of,  676 

—  Popes  from  1417,  676 

—  Sacred  College,  676 

—  See  and  Church,  676 

—  Supreme  Pontiff,  675 

—  University,  683 
Bostock,  688 ;  University,  532 
Rostoff-on-Don,  862 
Rotterdam,  765 

Roubaix,  467 

Rouen,  467 

Roumania,  agriculture,  837 

—  area,  834 

—  army,  836 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  835 

—  books  of  reference,  840 

—  commerce,  838 

—  constitution,  833 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  839 

—  exports,  838 

—  finance,  835 

—  government,  833 
local,  834 

—  imports,  838 

—  instruction,  835 

—  king,  833 

—  money  .weights,  and  measures,839 

—  navy,  837 

—  population,  834 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  839 

—  production  and  industry,  837 

—  railways,  839 

—  religion,  836 

— -  revenue  and  expenditure,  836 

—  shipping,  839 
Ruanda  (Unyavingi),  165 
Russia,  agriculture,  876 

—  area,  848-850 

—  army,  867 

peace  footing,  868 

war  footing,  870 

—  births,  851 

— ■  books  of  reference,  900 

—  commerce,  881 
— -  constitution,  841 

— •  council  of  the  state,  844 
- —  crime,  856 

—  currency,  863,  864,  891 


Russia,  deaths,  851 

—  debt,  864,  866 

—  defence,  army,  867 

frontier,  866 

navy,  872 

—  dependencies  in  Asia,  898 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  894 

—  emperor,  841 

—  exports,  881-887 

—  finance,  local,  866 
state,  868 

—  forests,  878 

—  government,  841 
local,  845 

—  Holy  Synod,  844 

—  imports,  881-887 

—  instruction,  864 

—  justice  and  crime,  866 

—  loans,  863 

—  manufactures,  880 

—  marriages,  851 

—  mines  and  minerals,  879 

—  ministry,  845 

—  money,weight6,andmeasures,893 

—  navy,  872 

—  Polish  debt,  863 

—  population,  84S-860 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  891 

—  press,  856 

—  prisons,  867 

—  railways,  889 

—  religion,  863 

—  rivers  and  canals,  889 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  868-862 

—  royal  family,  841 

—  ruling  Senate,  844 

—  schools,  855 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  888 

—  state  finance,  858 

—  sugar  works,  881 

—  towns,  862 

—  Tsars  and  emperors  from  1613, 

843 


SABA  ISLAND,  784 
Sahara,  499 
St.  Andrews  University,  34 
St.  Brandon  Islands,  181 
St.  Christopher,  223,  224,  226 
St.  Croix  (W.I.),  463 
St.  Denis,  467 
St.  Etienne,  467 
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St.  Eustache  (Island),  784 

St.  Helena,  188 

St.  John  (W.I.).  463 

St.  Kiits,  223 

St.  Louis,  1062 

St.  Louis  (Senegal),  615 

St.  Lucia,  219,  220,  225 

Ste.  Marie,  614 

St.  Martin  (Island),  784 

St.  Nicholas,  population,  371 

St.  Paul  Island,  1 81 

St.  Petersburg,  852 

St.  Pierre,  619 

St.  Quentin,  467 

St.  Thomas  (Portugal),  830,  831 

St.  Thomas  (W.I.).  453 

St.  Vincent,  225,  226,  227 

Sakai,  713 

Salford,  population,  19 

Salonica,  1002 

Salvador,  area,  903 

—  books  of  reference,  905 

—  commerce,  904 

—  constitution,  903 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  905 

—  finance,  904 

—  government,  903 

—  industries,  904 

—  instruction,  903 

—  justice,  903 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

906 

—  population,  903 

—  tulways,  904 

—  shipping,  904 
Samara,  852 
Samoa,  906 
Samoe,  1020 

Sandhurst  Boyal  Military  and  Staff 

Colleges,  67 
Sandhurst  (Victoria),  284 
San  Francisco,  1062 
San  Juan,  947 
San  Luis  Potosi,  729 
San  Marino,  674 
Santa  Cruz,  390 
Santiago,  406 
Santo  Domingo,  area,  907 

—  books  of  reference,  910 

—  commerce,  909 

—  constitution,  907 

—  defence,  908 

—  diplomatic  represent aiives,  910 


SAX 

Santo  Domingo,  finance,  908 

—  government,  907 

—  industry,  90»8 

—  instruction,  908 

—  justice,  908 

—  money,  weights,  and  measares. 

909 

—  population,  907 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  909 

—  president,  907 

—  production  and  industry,  908 

—  railways,  909 

—  religion,  908 

—  shipping,  909 

Santo  Domingo  (City),  907 
Saratoff ,  852 
Sarawak,  153 

Sark  and  Brechon,  population,  25 
Sassari  University,  683 
Savage  laland,  303 
Sawakin-Massawah,  313 
Saze-Altenburg,  agriculture,  626 

—  area,  624 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  62r> 

—  constitution,  620 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  reigning  duke,  620 

—  reb'gion,  625 

—  revenue,  620 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  agriculture,  «>2(^ 

—  area,  624 

—  births,    deaths,  and  marriages. 

625 

—  constitution,  621 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  reigning  dake,  621 

—  religion,  625 

—  revenue,  621 
Saze-Meiningen,  agriculture,  626 

—  area,  624 

—  births,  deaths,  and    marriages. 

625 

—  constitution,  622 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  popalatioUr  624 
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Saxe-Meiningen,  reigning  duke,  622 

—  religion,  625 

—  revenue,  622 
Saxe- Weimar,  area,  611 

—  constitution,  611 

—  government,  611 

—  grand-dnke,  610 

—  instruction,  612 

—  justice  and  crime,  612 

—  population,  61 1 

—  production,  612 

—  religion,  612 
Saxony,  agriculture,  617 

—  area,  614 

—  births,  deaths,  and    marriages, 

615 

—  breweries,  618 

—  constitution,  613 

—  distilleries,  618 

—  emigration,  615 

—  finance,  616 

—  government,  613,  614 

—  instruction,  616 

—  justice  and  crime,  616 

—  mining,  617 

—  pauperism,  616 

—  population,  614 

—  railways,  618 

—  reigning  king,  613 

—  religion,  615 

—  royal  family,  613 
Schanmburg-Lippe,  agriculture,  619 

—  area,  618 

—  births,  deaths,  and    marriages, 

618 

—  constitution,  618 

—  popnlation,  618 

—  railways,  619 

—  reigning  prince,  618 

—  revenue,  618 

Schwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt,    agricul- 
ture, 626 

—  area,  624 

—  births,  deaths,  and    marriages, 

625 

—  constitution,  623 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  finance,  623 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  reigning  prince,  623 

—  religion,  625 


SCO 

Bchwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt,  revenue 
623 

Sch warzbuig- Sondershansen,  agri- 
culture, 626 

—  area,  624 

—  births,  deaths,  and    marriages, 

625 

—  constitution,  624 

—  crime,  626 

—  emigration,  625 

—  finance,  624 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  reigning  prince,  623 

—  religion,  625 

—  revenue,  624 
8chwerin,  588 

Scotland,  agricultural  holdings,  67 

—  agriculture,  64  et  seq. 

—  area,  14 

—  army,  56 

—  banks,  chartered,  90 

joint-stock,  91 

post-office,  91 

trustee,  92 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  26 

—  civil  service,  46 

—  coal  produce,  70 

—  commerce,  76 

—  counties,  20 

—  criminals,  1885-1889,  39 

—  customs,  48 

—  education,  middle-class,  84 
primary,  36 

universities,  34 

—  electorate,  1883,  1890,  8 

—  emigration,  27 
~  fisheries,  69 
-^  illiterates,  33 

—  imports  and  exports,  76 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  ironworks,  value,  49 

—  justice  and  crime,  37 

—  live  stock,  66 

—  local  government,  13 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  parliamentary  representation,  s 

—  pauperism,  40 

—  population,  1881,  14;  1890,  16 
counties,  20 

towns,  22 

—  poet«  and  telegraphs,  88,  89 

—  railways,  86 
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Scotland,  railways,  value  of,  49 

—  religrion,  30 

—  taxation,  local,  53 

—  textile  factories,  73 

—  towns,  22 

—  universities,  34 
Sendai,  713 
Senegal,  514 
Seoul  (Corea),  434 
Seraing,  population,  374 
Servia,  agricolture,  916 

—  area,  912,  913 

—  birtbs,deaths,  and  marriages,  913 

—  books  of  reference,  919 

—  budget,  1891,  915 

—  commerce,  917 

—  constitution,  911 

—  currency  and  credit,  918 

—  defence,  916 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  919 

—  exports  and  imports,  917 

—  finance,  915 

—  forests,  917 

—  government,  911 

—  instruction,  914 

—  justice  and  crime,  914 

—  manufacture,  917 

—  mining,  917 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

919 

—  pauperism,  914 

—  population,  912,  913 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  918 

—  railways,  918 

—  religion,  913 

—  royal  family,  911 

—  sovereign,  911 
Sevilla,  935 
Seychelles,  181 
Shandernagar,  500 
Sheffield  College,  34 

—  population,  19 
Shoa,  706 
Siam,  area,  922 

—  books  of  reference,  926 

—  commerce,  924 

—  defence,  923 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  926 

—  finance,  923 

—  government,  921,  922 

—  king,  921 

—  monej-,  weights,  and  measures, 

925 


SOU 

Siam,  population,  922 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  925 

—  production  and  industry,  924 

—  railways,  925 

—  royal  family,  921 

—  shipping,  925 
Siberia,  850,  851,  852 
Sidibel-Abb^  503 
Siena  University,  683 
Sierra  Leone,  190 

—  exports  and  imports,  191 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  191 
Sikkim,  149 

Singapore,  155-158 
Smyrna,  1003 
Society  Islands,  520 
Socotra  Island,  98 
Sofia,  1018 
Sokoto,  186 
Solomon  Islands,  560 
Somali  Coast  Protectorate,  98 
Sombrero  Island,  224 
Somerville  Hall,  Oxford,  33 
South  African  Republic,  agriculture, 
929 

—  area,  928 

—  books  of  reference,  930 

—  commerce,  930 

—  communications,  930 

—  constitution,  927 

—  defence,  929 

—  finance,  928 

—  government,  927 

—  instruction,  928 

—  mining,  929 

—  population,  928 

—  production  and  industry,  929 

—  religion,  928 

South  Australia,  agriculture,  27S 

—  area,  270 
>-  banks,  275 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 271 

—  books  of  reference,  275 

—  commerce,  273 

—  constitution,  269 

—  defence,  272 

—  emigration,  271 

—  exports,  273,  274 

—  factories,  273 

—  finance,  272 

—  govertmient,  269 

—  governor,  269 
local,  270 
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South  Australia,  immigration,  271 

—  imports,  273,  274 

—  instraction,  271 

—  justice  and  crime,  272 

—  mines,  273 

—  population,  270 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  274 

—  production  and  industry,  273 

—  railways,  274 

—  religion,  271 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  274 
Spain,  agriculture,  943 

—  area,  936 

—  army,  940 

—  books  of  reference,  949 

—  colonies,  947 

—  commerce,  943 

—  constitution,  933 

—  debt,  940,  941 

—  defence,  army,  940 

frontier,  940 

na\'y,942 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  946 

—  exports,  943,  946 

—  finance,  938 

—  government,  central,  938 
local,  935 

—  imports,  943,  945 

—  industry,  943 

—  instruction,  937 

—  mining,  943 

—  ministry,  935 

—  money,weight8,andmeasures,946 

—  navy,  942 

—  population,  936,  937 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  946 

—  production,  943 

—  queen  regent,  933 

—  railways,  945 

—  religion,  937 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  939 

—  royal  family,  932 

—  schools,  938 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  945 

—  sovereign,  932 

—  sovereigns  since  1612,  933 

—  towns,  937 

—  wines,  943 
8tarbuck  Island,  303 
Stettin,  602 
Stockhobn,  956 

Straits  Settlements,  area,  154 

—  books  of  reference,  160 


SWfi 

straits  Settlements,  commerce  157 

—  communications,  159 

—  constitution,  163 

—  currency,  159 

—  defence,  157 

—  exports,  1 57, 158 

—  iinaiice,  156 

—  government,  153 

—  governor,  153 

—  imports,  157,  158 

—  instruction,  156 

—  justice  and  crime,  156 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

159 

—  navigation,  159 

—  population,  154 

—  production  and  industry,  157 

—  shipping,  159 
Strassbuig,  529,  562 

—  University,  532 
Stuttgart,  529,  630 
Sucre  (Bolivia),  390 
Sudan  States,  Central,  311 

—  Egyptian,  313 
Suez  Canal,  1036, 1037 
Salu  Islands,  947 
Sumatra,  island  of,  774 
Sunderland,  population,  19 
Surat,  121 

Surinam,  782 
Suvarof  Islands,  303 
Sweden,  agriculture,  962 

—  area,  964 

—  army,  959,  960 

—  banks,  965 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriage.s/.K56 

—  commerce,  963 

—  constitution,  953 

—  council  of  state,  954 

—  crime,  957 

—  currency  and  credit,  965 

—  Diet,  the,  953 

—  emigration,  956 

—  defence,  959 

—  exports,  963,  964 

—  finance,  958 

—  government,  central,  962 
local,  954 

—  imports,  963,  964 

—  instruction,  957 

—  justice,  957 

—  mines  and  minerals,  962 

—  navy,  961 
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Sweden,  pauperism,  957 

—  population,  954 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  965 

—  railways,  964 

—  religion,  957 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,   958, 

959 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  964 

—  towns,  956 

Sweden  and  Norway,  books  of  refer- 
ence, 982 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  981 

—  kings  and  queens  since  1521, 952 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

981 

—  reigning  king,  951 

—  royal  family,  951 

—  (see  also  Norway) 

—  (see  also  Sweden) 
Switzerland,  agriculture,  993 

—  area,  985 

—  army,  992 

—  books  of  reference,  996 

—  births,   deaths,    and   marriages, 

987 

—  -  commerce,  994 

—  constitution,  983 

—  crime,  989 

—  currency  and  credit,  996 

—  defence,  991 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  996 

—  exports,  994,  995 

—  finance,  989,  991 

—  government,  central,  983 

—  —  local,  986 

—  importe,  994,  995 

—  instruction,  988 

—  justice,  989 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

996 

—  Nationalrath,  the,  984 

—  population,  985,  986 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  995 

—  production  and  industry,  993 

—  railways,  995 

—  religion,  987 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  990 

—  schools,  &c.,  988 

—  towns,  987 

Sydney  as  a  naval   station,   299  ; 
population,  234 

—  University,  236 
'^vogedin,  338 


TOR 

TABRIZ,  801 
Taganrog,  852 
Tahiti,  520 
Tamaki,  249 
Tashkent,  853 
!    Tasmania,  agriculture,  279 

—  area,  276 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  277 

—  books  of  reference,  282 

—  commerce,  280 

—  constitution,  276 
j   —  defence,  279 

1    —  emigration,  277 
,   —  exports,  280 

—  government,  275 

—  horticulture,  279 

—  immigration,  277 
I    —  imports,  280 

i  —  instruction,  277 

I  —  justice  and  crime,  277 

t  —  mines,  279 

I  —  pauperism,  278 

I  —  population,  276 

I  —  posts  and  telegraphs,  281 

I  —  railways,  281 

1  —  religion,  277 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  278 
I  —  shipping  and  navigation,  281 

I    Tegucigalpa,  660 

I   Teher&n,  801 

I    Tembuland,  170 

i    Tepic,  728 

;    Thuringian  States,  agriculture,  626 

;    —  area,  624 

,    —  births,  deaths,  and  marriage^ 

I  626 

I    —  crime,  626 

I    —  emigration,  625 

—  pauperism,  626 

—  population,  624 

—  religion,  625 
Tiflis,  853 
Timor,  830,  831 
Tlem^en,  503 
Tobago,  224 
Togoland,  558 
Tokelau  Islands,  303 
Tokushima,  713 
Tokyo,  713 
Tonga,  997 

Tongarewa  Island,  303 
Tonqnin,  602 
Toronto,  201 
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TOR 

Tortoise  IsUmds,  454 

Toulon,  467 

ToalouBe,  467 

Tourcoing,  467 

Toumai,  population,  374 

Touro,  467 

Tojama,  713 

Transkei,  170 

Trieste,  338 

Trikala,  639 

Trinidad,  224,  226,  227 

Trinity  College,  Melbourne,  285 

Tripolis,  639 

Tristan  D^Acunha,  189 

Tsait'ien  (Emperor  of  China),  413 

Tabingen  University,  632, 631 

Tula,  852 

Tunis,  area,  499,  515 

—  Bey,  615 

—  books  of  zeference,  518 

—  commerce,  516 

—  exports,  517 

—  finance,  516 

—  government,  515 

—  imports,  517 

—  industry,  516 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

517 

—  population,  499,  515 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  51 7 

—  railways,  517 
Turin,  673 

—  University,  688 
Turkey,  agriculture,  1011 

—  area,  1002 

—  army,  1008 

—  books  of  reference,  1021 

—  commerce,  1012 

—  constitution,  1000 

—  defence,  army,  1008 

frontier,  1008 

navy,  1009 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1021 

—  education,  1004 

—  exports,  1013. 1014 

—  finance,  1005 

—  government,  1000 

—  imports,  1013, 1014 

—  loans,  1006, 1007 

—  mining,  1012 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

1015 

—  cavy,  1009 


uiri 

Turkey,  population,  1002 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1015 

—  privy  council,  1001 

—  production  and  industry,  1011 

—  railways,  1015 

—  reigning  Sultani  998 

—  religion,  1004 

—  royal  family,  998 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1014 

—  sovereigns  from  1299,  1000 

—  tributa^  states,  1016 
Turk's  Island,  222,  226 


UGANDA,  1G5 
Ulm,630 
Ulster  province,  population,  23 
Ulunda,  315 
Umberto  I.,  663 
Union,  or  Tokelau  group  of  islands, 

303 
United  States,  1041 

—  agriculture,  1063 

—  area,  1047 

—  army,  1060 

—  banks,  1077,  1078 

—  births,  deaths,   and  marriages, 

XOol 

—  books  of  reference,  1079 

—  cabinet,  1043 

—  cities,  1052 

—  commerce,  1070 

—  Congress,  1044 

—  constitution,  1041 

—  currency  and  credit,  1076 

—  debt,  1058 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1078 

—  exports,  1070-1074 

—  finance,  central,  1050 
state,  1069 

—  fisheries,  1070 

—  foreign-bom  population,  1050 

—  forestry,  10G7 

—  government,  1041 

local,  1046 

state,  1046 

—  House  of  Representatlvei*,  104  & 

—  inmiigration,  1051 

—  imports,  1070-1074 

—  Indian  reservations,  1050 
area,  1050 

births,  1050 

deaths,  1050 
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United  States,   Indian  population, 
1050 

—  instruction,  1053 

—  justice  and  crime,  105G 

—  live  stock,  1067 

—  manufactures,  1068 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1068 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

1078 

—  navy,  1061 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  1049 

—  pauperism,  1066 

—  population,  1047-1051 

—  posts  and  tel^raphs,  1076 

—  president,  1042 

—  presidents  since  1789,  1042 

—  production  and  industry,  106S 

—  railways,  1076 

—  religion,  1052 

-;—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1057, 
1068 

—  schools,  1064,  1065 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1074 

—  towns,  1052 

—  vice-presidents  since  1789, 1043 
University  (College,  London,  34 
Unyoro,  166 

Upsala  University,  957 
Urbino  University  683 
Urug^uay,  area,  1081 

—  births,deaths,andmarriage8,1082 

—  books  of  reference,  1087 

—  conmierce,  1084 

—  constitution,  1081 

—  currency  and  credit,  1086 

—  defence,  1084 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1087 

—  emigration,  1082 

—  exports,  1084-1086 
-  finance,  1083 

-  government,  1081 

—  immigration,  1082 

—  imports,  1084-1086 

—  instruction,  1083  i 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,    I 

1086  I 

—  population,  1081  ' 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1086  i 

—  production  and  industry,  1084 

—  raihvajrs,  1086 

—  religion,  1083 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1086 
Utreclit,  755 


TIC 

VALENCIA.  937 
Valetta  (Malta),  97 
Yalladolid,  937 
Yalpaiaiso,  406 
Yanua  Levu  Idand,  228 
Venezuela,  agriculture,  1091 

—  area,  1088, 1089 

—  books  of  reference,  1094 

—  commerce,  1092 

—  constitution,  1088 

—  defence,  1091 

—  diplomatic  representatives.  1003 

—  exports,  1092 

—  finance,  1090 

—  government,  1088 

—  imports,  1092 

—  instruction,  1089 

—  justice  and  crime,  1090 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1091 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures. 

1093 

—  population,  1088,  1089 

—  posts  and  tel^japhs,  1093 

—  railways,  1098 

—  religion,  1089 

—  shipping,  1093 
Venice,  673 
Verona,  673 
Versailles,  467 
Venders,  population,  874 
Victoria,  agriculture,  288 

—  area,  283 
~  banks,  293 

—  births,  deaths,  and    marriajr*'^. 

284 

—  books  of  reference,  294 

—  commeioe,  290 

—  constitution,  282 

—  currency  and  credit,  293 

—  debt,  288 

—  defence,  288 

—  emigration,  285 

—  exports,  290-293 

—  finance,  287 

—  government,  282 
local,  282 

—  inmiigiation,  286 

—  imports,  290u292 

—  instruction,  286 

—  justice  and  crime,  286 

—  manufactures,  289 

—  mining,  289 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  2S4 
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Victo^  population,  283 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  .293 

—  railways,  293 

—  religion,  285 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  287 

—  schools  and  colleges,  286 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  292 
Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress,  3 
Victoria  University,  34 
Vienna,  338 

—  University,  341 
Villenour,  600 
VUna,  862 

Virgin  Islands,  223,  224,  225 

Vitebsk,  852 

Viti  Levu  Island,  228 

Volo,  639 

Volunteers,  Great  Britain,  5G 

Voronej,  862 

Vryburg,  163 


WADAI,  312 
Wakayama,  713 
Waldeck,  agriculture,  627 

—  area,  627 

—  constitution,  627 

—  expenditure,  627 

—  finance,  627 

—  population,  627 

—  reigning  prince,  626 

—  —  revenue,  627 
Wales,  live  stock,  6(> 

—  agricultural  holdings,  67 
Warsaw,  852 
Washington,  1052 

—  Island.  303 
Waterford,  25 
Weimar,  611 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  249 

—  trade,  1886-1889,  259 
West  African  Colonies,  189 
Western      Australia,      agriculture, 

297 

—  area,  295 

—  banks,  299 

—  books  of  reference,  299 

—  commerce,  298 

—  constitution,  294 

—  -  debt  297 

—  defence,  297 

—  exports,  298 

—  finance,  297 


WUE 

Western  Australia,  government,  294 

—  imports,  298 

—  instruction,  296 

—  justice  and  crime,  296 

—  money  and  credit,  299 

—  pauperism,  296 

—  population,  295 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  298 

—  production  and  industry,  297 

—  railway,  298 

—  religion,  295 

—  schools,  296 

—  shipping,  293 

Western   Pacific  (German  depend- 
encies in),  560 
West  Indies,  220,  226,  227 

—  Danish,  453 

—  Dutch,  782 
Westland  (N.Z.),  2i9 
Wiesbaden,  602 

Wilhelm    II.,     German    Emperor, 

521 
Wilhelmina  Helena  Pauline   (Ne- 
therlands), 749 
Windward  Islands,  225, 226,  227 
Woldemar,  Prince  (Lippe),  584 
Wolverhampton,  population,  19 
Woolwich,  Boyal  Military  Academy, 

57 
Wumo,  187 

Wurttemberg,  agriculture,  633 
-—  area,  629 

—  army,  633 

—  births,  deaths,   and   marriages, 

630 

—  books  of  reference,  633 

—  breweries,  633 

—  constitution,  628 

—  crime,  631 

—  emigration,  630 

—  expenditure,  632 

—  finance,  631 

—  government,  628 

—  instruction,  631 

—  pauperism,  631 

—  population,  629 

—  railways,  633 

—  reigning  king,  628 

—  religion,  630 

—  revenue,  632 

—  royal  family,  628 
Wuraburg,  572 

—  University,  532 
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YANAOX,  600 
Yokohama,  713 
Yola,  187 


ZANTB,  639 
Zanzibar,  area,  193 

—  army,  194 

—  books  of  reference,  195 

—  commerce,  194 

—  currency,  194 
—  finance,  194 


ZWI 

Zanzibar,  government,  193 

—  justice,  194 

—  population,,  193 

—  religion,  193 

—  Sultan,  192 
Zaragoia,  936,  937 
Zellah,  313 
Zittan»  615 
Zululand,  195 
Zurich,  987 

—  University,  988 
Zwichau,  614,  615 
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